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PREFACE. 


As  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  possesses  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  actions  arising  under  the  Patent  Laws,  without  regard  to  the 
sum  in  controversy,  its  adjudications  are  of  paramount  importance  to  those 
interested  in  this  rapidly-growing  branch  of  our  national  jurisprudence. 

These  volumes  contain  all  cases  relating  to  Letters  Patent  for  Inven- 
tions, Copyrights,  and  Trade-marks  decided  by  the  Court  since  its  organ- 
ization, and  heretofore  only  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  volumes 
comprising  the  Reports  of  Dallas,  C^och,  Wheaton,  Peters,  Howard,  Black, 
and  Wallace.  \.  \ 

The  first  volume  includes  all  aecisijons  of  the  Court  made  prior  to  the 
December  Term  of  1861,  arid  reporteti  in  the  volumes  of  Dallas,  Cranch, 
Wlieaton,  Peters,  and  Howard.  The  second  .comprises  all  cases  contained 
in  the  two  volumes  of  Black's  Reports  and  twenty  volumes  of  the  Reports 
of  Wallace.  It  also  contains,  among  other  useful  addenda,  a  Table  of  all 
American  Patent,  Copyright,  and  Trade -mark  Cases  which  have  been 
Cited,  Approved,  Explained,  Doubted,  Disapproved,  Overruled,  or  Reversed 
in  the  Reports  of  the  Federal  and  State  Courts. 

In  preparing  this  Table,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  supply  a  want 
which  has  long  been  felt,  and  feels  confident  that  his  labors  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  are  aware  of  the  difiiculties  and  doubts  which  arise 
in  examining  the  adjudicated  cases  relating  to  Patents,  and  who  are  ready 
to  avail  themselves  of  all  means  within  their  reach  in  reconciling  conflict- 
ing decisions  and  settling  doubtful  questions. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Table  will  prove  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  the 
Digests,  as  it  will  enable  the  practitioner  to  ascertain  at  a  glance  whether 
a  decision  has  been  Overruled,  Doubted,  Explained,  Qualified,  or  Affirmed, 
and  to  trace  a  principle  through,  the  books  from  its  origin  to  its  latest 
development. 

It  is  proposed  to  issue  a  third  volume  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
cases  have  been  decided  to  justify  its  publication,  to  which  will  be  added 
an  Appendix,  containing  explanatory  notes  on  all  Patent,  Copyright,  and 
Trade-mark  cases  decided  by  the  Court  since  its  organization. 

Chakles  Sidney  Whitiian. 

■Wasbington,  D.  0.,  1878. 
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PATENT  CASES 


DECIDED  IN  THE 


SUPREME    COURT 


OF 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Tylee  bt  al.  v.  TuEIi, 
(6  Craiich,  324.) 
An  assignee  of  part  of  a  patent-right  cannot  maintain  an  action  on  the  case  for  a 
violation  of  the  patent  nnder  the  act  of  1793. 

This  was  a  case  certified  from  the  Ciretiit  Court  of  the  District  of 
Vermont. 

Tyler  and  others,  as  assignees  of  Benjamin  Tyler,  the  original  pat- 
entee of  an  improvement  in  grist-mills,  which  he  called  the  wry-fly, 
or  side-wheel. 

After  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  the  judges  of  the  court  below,, 
upon  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  were  divided  in  opirrion  upon, 
the  question  "  whether  the  plaintife,  by  their  own  showing,  are  legal 
assignees  to  maintain  this  .action." 

There  were  two  counts  in  the  declaration. 

The  first  set  forth  the  substance  of  the  statutes  upon  the  suhgeot  of 
patents  for  useful  discoveries,  the  facts  necessary  to  entitle  the  pat- 
entee to  a  patent  for  his  invention,  and  the  patent  itself,  together- 
with  the  specification,  dated  February  20,  1800. 

The  averment  of  the  assignment  of  the,  patent-right  to  the  plain-- 
tiffs  was  iif  these  words :  "And  the  plaintiffs  further  say,  that  the  said; 
Benjamin  Tyler,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  last  aforesaid,  at  said  Claremont,  by  his  certain  deed  of  that 
date,  by  him  signed,  sealed,  and  to  the  plaintiffs  then  and  there  by 
the  said  Benjamin  delivered,  and  ready  to  be  shown  to  the  court. 


Tyler  u:  Tubl.  [Sup.  Ot. 


Argument  for  the  defendant. 


did,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars,  to  him  be- 
fore that  time  hj  the  plaintiffs  paid,  grant,  bargain,  sell,  assign,  and 
set  over  to  the  plaintiffs,  their  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
all  the  right,  title,  and  privilege  in,  unto,  and  over  the  said  improve- 
ment in  the  said  patent  described,  and  thereby  vested  in  the  said 
Benjamin,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  excepting  in  the  counties 
of  Chittenden,  Addison,  Kutland,  and  Windham,  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont." % 

The  second  count,  omitting  the  recital  of  the  statutes  and  of  the 
patent,  stated  concisely  the  same  facts.    The  averment  of  the  assign- 
ment of  the  patent-right  was  as  follows :  "And  the  said  Benjamin 
Tyler,  afterwards,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  fourteen 
years,  to  wit,  at  said  Clai'emont,  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
:  last  aforesaid,  by  his  certain  deed  of  that  date  by  him  then  and  there 
;  signed,  sealed,  and  to  the  plaintiffl  delivered,  assigned  to  the  plain- 
tiffs the  full  and  exclusive  right  and  liberty  of  making,  constructing, 
iiusing,  and  vending  to  others  to  be  used,  the  said  improvement,  in 
:and  throughout  the  United  States,  excepting  in  the  counties  of  Chit- 
stenden,  Addison,  Rutland,  and  Windham,  in  the  State  of  Vermont, 
:  as  fully  and  amply  as  by  said  letters  patent  the  said  Benjamin  Tyler 
was  thereto  entitled,  and  all  his  title  and  interest  in  and  unto  said 
.in\provement,  excepting  as  aforesaid." 

.Sn^bard,  for  the  defendant,  contended  that  the  assignment,  being 
loipcmt  of  the  patent-right  only,  was  not  such  as  would  authorize  the 
.assignees  to  maintain  an  action  on  the  statute.  Laws  U.  S.,  vol.  2, 
p..502,§§4,.5. 

The  fottrth  section  of  the  act  declares,  "  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
any  inventor,  his  executor  or  administrator,  to  assign  the  title  and 
interest  in  the  said  invention,  at  any  time,  and  the  assignee,  having 
recorded  the  said  assignment  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
shall  thereafter  stand  in  the  place  of  the  original  inventor,  both  as  to 
right  and  ,responsibility,  and  so  the  assignees  of  assigns  to  any  de- 
gree." 

The  fifth  section  provides,  "  That  if  any  person  shall  make,  devise, 
and  use,,  or  sell  the  thing  so  invented,  the  exclusive  right  of  which 
shall,  as.  aforesaid,  have  been  secured  to  any  person  by  patent,  without 
the  consent  of  the  patentee,  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns, 
first  obtained  in  writing,  every  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  to  the  patentee  a  sum  that  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  three  times 
the  price  for  which  the  patentee  has  usually  sold  or  licensed  to  other 
persons  the  use  of  the  said  invention ;  which  may  be  recovered  in  an 


Feb.  1810.]  '      Evans  v.  Jordan. 


Statement  of  the  case. 


action  on  tlie  case,  founded  on  this  act,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
"tjnited  States,  or  any  other  court  having  competent  jurisdiction." 

It  is  evident  from  the  whole  purview  of  the  statute,  especially  from 
the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  tenth  sections,  that  no  person  can  be  con- 
sidered as  an  assignee,  under  the  statute,  who  is  not  the  assignee  of 
the  lohole  right  of  the  original  patentee. 

Rodney,  Attorney-  General,  contra. 

Upon  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  if  the  judges  are  divided 
the  motion  fails,  and  the  judgment  must  be  en1;ered  of  course.  It 
must  follo\y  the  verdict,  unless  sufficient  cause  be  shown  to  the  con- 
trary.    1  Salk.,  17;  Ld.  Eaym.,  271 ;  3  Mod.,  156. 

If  there  can  be  no  assignment  but  of  the  whole  right,  then  the  ex- 
ception of  particular  counties  is  void,  it  being  repugnant  to  the  prior 
words  and  intention  of  the  grant. 

So  if  the  jury  find  a  fact  inconsistent  with  a  fact  previously  found, 
the  latter  fact  shall  be  rejected.  Cro.  Car.,  130;  3  East;  6  Bac.Abr., 
381;  Plowd.,  564;  IBl.  Com.,89;  2  Co.,  83;  8  Co.,  56;  Dyer,  351; 
1  Co.,  3 ;  1  Vent,  521 ;  Cro.  Eliz.,  244. 

The  whole  passed  at  law  by  the  deed  of  assignment.  The  excep- 
tions are  in  the  nature  of  equitable  assignments. 

On  a  subsequent  day,  the  court  directed  the  following  opinion  to 
be  certified  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Vermont,  viz.: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  plaintiffs,  by  their  own 
showing,  are  not  l^gal  assignees  to  mamtain  this  action  in  their  own 
names,  and  that  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  be 

Arrested. 


Evans  v.  Jordan  and  Morbhead. 

(9  Cranch,  199.) 
The  act  of  Jamiary,  1808,  for  tlie  relief  of  Olivei-  Evans,  does  not  autlioi'ize  those 
who  erected  his  machinery  between  the  expiration  of  liis  old  patent  and  tlie 
issuing  of  the  new  one,  to  use  it  after. the  issuing  of  the  latter. 

[Todd,  J.— Absent] 

This  was  a  case  certified  from  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District 
of  Virginia,  in  which  the  judges  were  divided  in  opinion  upon  the 
question  whether,  after  the  expiration  of  the  original  patent  granted 
to  OUver  Evans,  a  general  right  to  use  his  discovery  was  not  so 


Evans  v.  Jordan.  [Sup.  Ct. 


Argument  for  the  defendant. 


vested  in  the  public  as  to  require  and  justify  such  a  construction  of 
the  act,  passed  in  January,  1808,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Oliver  iEvans,"  as  to  exempt  from  either  single  or  treble  damages 
the  use,  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  said  act,  of  the  machineiy 
therein  mentioned,  which  was  erected  subsequent  to  the  expiration 
of  the  original  patent,  and  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  said  act. 
The  act  (vol.  9,  p.  20)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  to  issue  le1>- 
ters  patent  to  Oliver  Btrans,  in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  by 
the  genieral  Patent  Law,  granting'  to  him  for  the  term  of  fom'teen 
years  the  exclusive  right  of  making,  using,  and  vending  for  use  the 
machinery  in  question:  "provided,  that  no  person  who  may  have 
heretofore  paid  the  said  Oliver  Evans  for  license  to  use  his  said 
improvements  shall  be  obliged  to  renew  the  said  license,  or  be  sub- 
ject to  damages  for  not  renewing  the  same ;  and  provided  also,  that 
no  person  who  shall  have  used  the  said  improveihents,  or  have  erected 
the  same  for  use,  before  the  issuing  of  the  said  patent,  shall  be  liable 
to  damages  therefor." 

Harper,  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  former  patent  of  the  plaintiff  having  expired,  Congress,  in 
consideration  of  the  particular  cii'cumstances  of  his  case,  authorized 
a  new  patent  to  issue  for  another  term  of  fourteen  years.  Between 
the  expiration  of  the  old  and  the  issuing  of  the  new  patent,  the 
defendants  had  erected  and  used  and  continued  to  use  the  plaintiff's 
machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  contending  that  they  were 
protected  by  the  proviso  of  tlje  act  qf  January  21,  1808. 

We  contend  that  the  proviso  does  not  authorize  them  to  continue 
the  use  of  the  machinery  after  the  issuing  of  the  new  patent,  but 
merely  protects  them  from  damages  for  having  used  and  for  having 
erected  for  use  tlie  machinery  in  question  prior  to  the  issuing  of  the 
new  patent. 

The  second  patent  was  intended  to  place  Evans  in  the  situation  in 
which  he  would  have  been  if  the  first  patent  had  continued  in  force, 
except  as  to  his  right  to  damages  for  acts  done  in  the  intermediate 
time  between  the  fii-st  and  second  patent.  If  the  defendants  chose 
to  continue  to  use  the  machinery  after  the  new  patent,  they  were 
bound  to  pay  for  the  right  to  use  it. 

E.  J.  Lee  and  P.  B.  Key,  contra. 

If  the  construction  contended  for  on  the  other  side  be  correct,  the 
proviso  was  wholly  useless,  because  the  defendants  needed  no  such 
protection,    Evans  could  have  no  claim  against  them  for  acts  done 
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after  his  patent  had  exph'ed  and  before  the  issuing  of  the  new  pat- 
ent. The  defendants  had  a  full  and  perfect  right  to  ei'eet  and  use 
the  machinery.  A  law  to  oblige  them  now  to  abandon  their  prop- 
erty, or  to  pay  what  Mr.  Evans  may  choose  to  exact,  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  ex  post  facto  law ;  and  although  it  may  not  be  absolutely  un- 
constitutional, yet  is  so  far  wifbin  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  that 
this  court  will  not  give  such  a  construction  to,  the  proviso,  if  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided.  The  proviso  says  that  no  person  lolio  shall  have 
erected  the  machinery  for  use  shall  be  liable  to  damages  therefor.  The 
defendants  had  erected  the  machinery  for  use,  and  are  consequently 
not  liable  therefor.  What  can  the  proviso  mean,  unless  to  give 
those  who  are  in  the  situation  of  the  defendants  the  right  to  use 
their  own  machines,  lawfully  erected  ?  The  inventions  had  become 
public  property ;  every  one  had  a  right  to  use  them.  Congress  did 
not  mean  to  take  away  that  vested  right  fi'om  those  who  had  availed 
themselves  of  it.  To  deprive  a  person  of  the  use  of  his  propertj'  is 
equivalent  to  depriving  him  of  the  property  itself.  Congress  could 
not  mean  to  do  this.  This  court  will  give  the  act  such  an  equitable 
construction  as  will  give  effect  to  the  proviso. 

Harper,  in  reply. 

The  words  of  the  proviso  are  clear  and  explicit,  and  admit  not  of 
construction.  The  legislature  may  hava  supposed  that  the  new  pat- 
ent, which  was  intended  to  be  a  continiB:tion  of  the  old  one,  might 
have  subjected  those  who  had  already  erected  the  machinery  to 
damages,  and  intended  to  guard  against  them.  It  is  not  certain  that 
under  the  law  under  which  the  pate^jt  issued  this  would  not  have 
been  the  effect;  but  it  is  sutHcient  if  the  legislature  supposed  it  would 
have  been.  "We  are  not  bound  to  show  the  motives  of  the  legislar 
ture ;  if  their  words  are  clear  and  explicit,  there  is  no  room  for  con- 
struction. The  acts  which  are  protected  by  the  proviso  are  acts 
done  before-  the  issuing  of  the  patent ;  the  opposite  counsel  contend 
that  the  legislature,  when  they  said  "  before,"  meant  after.  The  pro- 
viso is  too  plain  to  bear  an  argument. 

[Todd,  J.— Absent.    Maroli  4tli.] 

Washington,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  question  certified  to  this  court  by  the  Circuit  Court  for  the 
District  of  Virginia,  and  upon  which  the  opinion  of  this  court  is 
required,  is,  whether,  after  the  expiration  of  the  original  patent 
granted  to  Oliver  Evans,  a  general  right  to  use  his  discovery  was 
not  so  vested  in  the  public  as  to  require  and  justify  such  a  construe- 
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tiou  of  the  act,  passed  in  January,  1808,  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
rehef  of  Oliver  Evans,"  as  to  exempt  from  either  treble  or  single 
damages  the  use,  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  said  act,  of  the 
machinery  therein  mentioned,  which  was  erected  subsequent  to  the 
expiration  of  the  original  patent,  and  previous  to  the  passage  of  the 
said  act. 

The  act — ^upon  the  construction  of  which  the  judges  of  the  Circuit 
Court  were  opposed  in  opinion — directs  a  patent  to  be  granted,  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  law,  to  Oliver  Evans  foi'  fourteen  years,  for 
the  full  and  exclusive  right  of  making,  constructing,  using,  and 
vending  to  be  used  his  invention,  discovery,  and  improvements  •  in 
the  art  of  manufacturing  flour  and  meal,  and  in  the  several  machines 
which  he  has  discovered,  invented,  improved,  and  applied  to  that 
purpose. 

The  proviso  upon  which  the  question  arises  is  in  the  following 
words:  "Provided,  that  no  person  who  may  have  heretofore  pai^ 
the  said  Oliver  Evans  for  license  to  use  the  said  improvements  shall 
be  obliged  to  renew  said  license,  or  be  subject  to  damages  for  ijot  re- 
newing the  same ;  and  provided  also,  that  no  person  who  shall  have 
used  the  said  improvements,  or  have  erected  the  same  for  use,  before 
the  issuing  of  the  said  patent,  shall  be  liable  to  damages  therefor." 

The  language  of  this  last  proviso  is  so  precise,  and  so  entirely  free 
from  all  ambiguity,  that  it  k  difficult  for  any  course  of  reasoning  to 
shed  light  upon  its  meaning.  It  protects  against  any  claim  for  dam- 
ages which  Evans  might  make,  those  who  may  have  used  his  im- 
provements, or  who  may  have  erected  them  for  use,  prior  to  the  issu- 
ing of  his  patent  under  this  law.  The  protection  is  limited  to  acts 
done  prior  to  another  act  thereafter  to  be  performed,  to  wit,  the  issu- 
ing of  the  patent.  To  extend  it,  by  construction,  to  acts  which  might 
be  done  subsequent  to  the  issuing  of  the  patent,  would  be  to  make, 
not  to  interpret,  the  law. 

The  injustice  of  denying  to  the  defendants  the  use  of  machinery 
which  they  had  erected  after  the  expiration  of  Evans's  first  patent, 
and  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  law,  has  been  strongly  urged  as  a 
reason  why  the  words  of  this  proviso  should  be  so  construed  as  to 
have  a  prospective  operation.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  the 
right  of  the  plaintiff  to  recover  damages  for  using  his  improvement 
after  the  issuing  of  the  patent  under  this  law,  although  it  had  been 
erected  prior  thereto,  ai-ises,  not  under  this  law,  but  under  the  gen- 
eral law  of  the  21st  of  February,  1793.*    The  provisos  in  this  law 

*The  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  21st  of  February,  1793,  which  is  the  only  section 
of  that  act  which  gives  damages  for  violation  of  the  patent-right,  is  repealed  by 
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profess  to  protect,  against  the  operation  of  the  general  law,  three 
classes  of  persons:  those  who  had  paid  Evans  for  a  license  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  law,  those  who  lymy  have  used  his  improvements, 
and  those  who  may  have  erected  them  for  use,  before  the  issuing  of 
the  patent. 

The  legislature  might  have  proceeded  still  further,  by  providing  a 
shield  for  persons  standing  in  the  situation  of  these  defendants.  It 
is  believed  that  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  provision  could  have 
been  questioned  by  no  one.  But  the  legislature  have  not  thought 
proper  to  extend  the  protection  of  these  provisos  beyond  the  issuing 
of  the  patent  under  that  law,  and  this  court  would  transgress  the 
limits  of  judicial  power  by  an  attempt  to  supply^  by  construction, 
this  supposed  omission  of  the  legislature.  The  argument,  founded 
upon  the  hardship  of  this  and  similar  cases,  would  be  entitled  to 
great  weight,  if  the  words  of  this  proviso  were  obscure  and  open  to 
cpnstruction.  But  considerations  of  this  nature  can  never  sanction 
a  construction  at  variance  with  the  manifest  meaning  of  the  legis- 
lature, expressed  in  plain  and  unambiguous  language. 

The  argument  of  the  defendants'  counsel-^-that,  unless  the  con- 
struction they  contend  for  be  adopted,  the  proviso  is  senseless  and 
inoperative — ^is  susceptible  of  the  same  answer. 

Whether  the  proviso  was  introduced  from  abundant  caution,  or 
from  an  opinion  really  entertained  by  the  legislature  that  those  who 
might  have  erected  these  improvements,  or  might  have  used  them 
prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  patent,  would  be  liable  to  damages  for 
having  done  so,  it  is  impossible  for  this  court  to  say.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  imagine  a  state  of  things  which  might  have  affijrded 
some  ground  for  such  an  opinion. 

Although  this  court  has  been  informed  that  the  judge  who  deliv- 
ers this  opinion  knows  that  the  former  patent^given  to  Evans  had 
been  adjudged  to  be  void  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Pennsylvania  prior 
to  the  passage  of  this  law,  yet  that  fact  is  not  recited  in  the  law,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  it  was  within  the  view  of  the  legislature ;  and  if 
that  patent-right  had  expired  by  its  own  limitation,  the  legislature 
might  well  make  it  a  condition  of  the  new  grant  that  the  patentee 
should  not  disturb  those  who  had  violated  the  former  patent.  This 
idea  was  certainly  in  the  mind  of  the  legislatm-e  which  passed  the 
act  of  the  21st  of  February,  1793,  which,  after  repealing  the  act  of 
the  10th  of  April,  1790,  preserves  the  rights  of  patentees  under  the 


the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  the  17th  of  April,  1800,  vol.  5,  p.  90,  the  third  sec- 
tion of  which  act  gives  treble  damages  for  the  violation  of  any  patent  granted, 
pursuant  to  that  act,  or  the  act  of  1793. 
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repealed  law  only  in  relation  to  violations  committed  after  the  pass- 
age of  the  repealing  law. 

If  the  decision  above  mentioned  was  made  known  to  tiie  legisla- 
ture, it  is  not  impossible  but  that  a  doubt  might  have  existed  whether 
the  patent  was  thereby  rendered  void  ah  initio,  or  from  the  time  of 
rendering  the  judgment ;  and  if  the  latter,  then  the  proviso  would 
afford  a  protection  against  all  preceding  violations.  But,  whatever 
might  be  the  inducements  with  the  legislature  to  limit  the  proviso 
under  consideration,  as  we  find  it,  this  court  carfnot  introduce  a  dif- 
ferent proviso,  totally  at  variance  with  it  in  language  and  intention. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  court,  that  the  act  passed  in 
January,  1808,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oliver  Evans," 
ought  not  to  be  construed  as  to  exempt  from  either  treble  or  single 
damages  the  use,  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  said  act,  of  the 
machinery  tberein  mentioned,  which  was  erected  subsequent  to  the 
expiration  of  the  ori^nai  patent  and  previous  to  the  passage  of  the 
said  act.  Which  opinion  is  ordered  to  be  certified  to  the  Okcuit 
Court  for  the  District  of  Yirginia. 


Evans  v.  Eaton. 

(3  Wheaton,  454.) 

1.  Under  the  6th  section  of  the  Patent  Law  of  1793,  ch.  156,  the  defendant 
pleaded  the  general  issue,  and  gave  notice  that  he  would  prove  at  the  trial 
that  the  machine,  for  the  use  of  which,  without  license,  the  suit  was  brought, 
toad  been  used  previous  to  tlie  alleged  invention  of  the  plaintiff,  in  several 
places  whicli  were  specified  in  the  notice,  or  in  some  of  tliem,  "and  also 
■  at  sundry  other  places  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States."  Tlie  defendant  having  given  evidence  as  to  some  of  the 
places  specified,  offered  evidence  as  to  others  not  specified  :  Held,  That  this 
evidence  was  admissible.  But  the  powers  of  'the  court,  in  such  a  <jase,  are 
sufficient  to  prevent,  and  will  be  exercised  to  pr-eveijt,  the  patentee  from 
being  injured  by  surprise. 

3.  Testimony,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  that  the  persons,  of  whose  prior  use 
of  the  machine  the  defendant  had  given  evid&noe,  had  paid  the  plaintiff  for 
licenses  to  use  the  machine  since  his  patent,  ought  not  to  be  absolutely  re- 
jected, though  entitled  to  very  little  weight. 

3.  Quaere,  Whether,  under  the  general  Patent  Law,  improvements  on  different 

machines  can  be  comprehended  in  tlie  same  patent,  so  as  to  give  a  right  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  several  machines  separately,  as  well  as  a  right  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  those  machines  in  combiuation? 

4.  However  this  may  be,  the  act  of  the  21st  of  January,  1808,  ch.  117,  "for  the 

relief  of  Oliver  Evans,"  authorizes  the  issuing  to  him  of  a  patent  for  his 
invention,  discovery,  and  improvements  in  the  art  of  mannfacturing  flour, 
and  in  the  several  machines  applicable  to  that  purpose. 
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5.  Qucere.  Whether  Congress  can  constitutionally  decide  the  fact  that  a  particu- 

lar individual  is  au  author  or  inventor  of  a  certain  writing  or  invention,  so  as 
to  preclude  judicial  inquiry  into  the  originality  of  the  authorship  or  inven- 
tion? 

6.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  act  for  the  relief  of  Oliver  Evans  does  not  decide  that 

fact,  but  leaves  the  question  of  invention  and  improvement  open  to  investiga- 
tion under  the  general  Patent  Law. 

7.  Under  the  sixth  section  of  the  Patent  Law,  oh.  156,  if  the  thing  secured  by 

patent  had  been  in  use,  or  had  been  described  in  a  public  work,  anterior  to 
the  supposed  discovery,  the  patent  is  void,  whether  the  patentee  liad  a  Ijnowl- 
edge  of  this  previous  use  or  description  or  not. 

8.  Oliver  Evans  may  claim,  under  his  patent,  the  exclusive  use  of  his  inventions 

and  improvement  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  flour  and  meal,  and  in  the 
several  machines  which  he  has  invented,  and  in  his  improvement  on  ma- 
chines previously  discovered.  But  where  his  claim  is  for  au  improvement 
on  a  machine,  he  must  show  the  extent  of  his  improvement,  so  that  a  person 
understanding  tlie  subject  may  comprehend  distinctly  in  what  it  consists. 

9.  The  act  for  tlie  relief  of  O.  E.  isjingrafted  on  the  general  Patent  Law,  so  as 

to  give  him  a  right  to  sue  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  an  infringement  of  his 
patent-rights,  although  the  defendant  may  be  a  citizen  of  the  same  State  with 
himself. 

Eeror  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  tlie  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff  in  error  against  the 
defendant  in  eri'or,  for  an  alleged  infringement  of  the  plaintiff's 
patent-right  to  the  use  of  his  improved  hopper-boy,  one  of  the  sev- 
eral mae^nes  discovered,  invented,  improved,  and  applied  by  him  to 
the  art  of  manufacturing  flour  and  meal,  which  patent  was  granted 
on  the  22d  January,  1808.  The  defendant  pleaded  the  general  issue, 
and  gave  the  notice  hereafter  stated.  The  verdict  was  rendered,  and 
judgment  given  thereupon  for  the  defendant  in  the  court  below ;  on 
which  the  cause  was  brought,  by  writ  of  error,  to  this  court. 

At  ttie  trial  in  the  court  below,  the  plaintiff"  gave  in  evidence  the 
several  acts  of  Congress  entitled,  respectively,  "An  act  to  promote 
the  progress  of  useful  arts,  and  to  repeal  the  acts  heretofore  made 
for  that  purpose;"  "An  act  to  extend  the  privilege  of  obtaining 
patents,  for  useful  discoveries  and  inventions,  to  certain  persons 
therein  mentioned,  and  to  enlarge,  and  define  penalties  for  violating 
the  rights  of  patentees ;"  and  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oliver  Evans ;" 
the  said  Oliver's  petition  to  the  Seci'etary  of  State  for  a  patent,  and 
the  patent  thereupon  granted  to  the  said  Oliver,  dated  the  twenly- 
second  day  of  January,  in  the  year  1808 ;  and  furtiier  gave  in  evi- 
dence, that  an  agent  for  the  plaintiff  wrote  a  note  to  the  defendaut, 
in  answer  to  which  he  called  on  the  agent  at  Chambersburg,  at  the 
house  of  Jacob  Snyder,  on  the  ninth  of  August,  1813 ;  there  were  a 
number  of  millers  present;  the  defendant  then  told  the  agent  that 
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he  had  got  Mr.  Evans's  hook,  a  plate  in  the  Miihorighfs  Guide,  and 
if  the  agent  would  take  forty  dollars  the  defendant  would  give  it 
him ;  the  defendant  said  that  his  hopper-boy  was  taken  from  a  plate 
in  Mr.  Evans's  book;  he  said  he  would  give  no  more,  alleging. that 
the  hundred  dollars  the  agent  asked  was  too  much  ;  that  the  stream 
on  which  his  mill  was,  was  a  small  head  of  Conogocheage.  The 
agent  then  declared  that,  if  the  defendant  would  not  pay  him  by 
Monday  morning,  he  *^ould  commence  a  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court. 

The  plaintiff"  further  gave  in  evidence,  that  another  agent  for  the 
plaintiff'  was  in  the  defendant's  mill  on  the  second  of  November, 
1814,  and  saw  a  hopper-boy  there,  on  the  principles  and  construction 
of  the  plaintiff's  hopper-boy.  This  witness  had  heard  that  a  right 
was  obtained  under  Pennsylvania,  but  did  not  know  of  any  rights 
under  Pennsylvania  sold  by  the  plaintiff',  and  did  not  know  that  it 
was  erected  in  any  mill  after  the  patent  under  Pennsylvania.  The 
defendant's  hopper-boy  had  an  upright  shaft,  with  a  leading  arm,  in 
the  first  place,  and  a  large  arm  inserted  with  ffights,  and  leading 
hnes,  and  sweepers ;  a  little  board  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  the 
meal  in  the  bolting  hoppers,  and  spreading  it  over  the  floor ;  a  bal- 
ance weight,  to  cause  the  arms  to  play  up  and  down  lightly  over  the 
meal.  The  leading  arms  are  about  five  feet  long,  and  seem  to  be  in 
proportion,  the.  arm  about  fourteen,  and  the  length  of  the  sweep 
about  nine  inches.  And  the  defendant,  having  previously  given  the 
plaintiff"  written  notice  that  upon  the  trial  of  the  cause  the  defendant 
would  give  in  evidence,  under  the  general  issue,  the  following  special 
matter,— to  wit :  "  1st.  ,That  the  improved  hopper-boy,  for  which,  inter 
alia,  the  plaintiff  in  his  declaration  alleges  he  has  obtained  a  patent, 
was  not  originally  discovered  by  the  patentee,  but  had  been  in  use 
anterior  to  the  supposed  discovery  of  the  patentee,  in  sundry  places, 
to  wit,  at  the  mill  of  George  Fry  and  Jehu  HoUingsworth,  in  Dau- 
phin county,  Pennsylvania ;  at  Christian  Stauff'er's  mill,  in  Warwick 
township,  Lancaster  county.  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  at  Jacob  Stauf- 
fer's  mill,  in  the  same  county;  atEichard  Downing's  mill,  in  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania;  at  Buffington's  mill,  on  the  Brandywine;  at 
Daniel  Houston's  mill,  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania ;  at  Henry 
Stauffer's  mill,  in  York  county,  Pennsylvania;  and  at  Dihl's  mill,  in 
the  same  county,  or  at  some  of  the  said  places,  and  also  at  sundry 
other  places  in  the  said  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  2d.  That  the  patent  given 
to  the  plaintiff,  as  he  alleges  in  his  declaration,  is  more  extensive 
than  his  discovery  or  invention:  for  that  certain  parts  of  the  machine 
in  said  patent,  called  an  improved  hypper-boy,  and  which  the  plain- 
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tiff  claims  as  his  invention  and  discovery,  to  wit,  the  upright  shaft, 
arms,  and  Rights,  and  sweeps,  or  some  of  them,  and  those  parts  by 
which  the  meal  is  spread,  turned,  and  gathered  at  one  operation,  and 
also  several  other  parts,  were  not  originally  invented  and  discovered 
by  him,  but  were  in  use  prior  to  his  said  supposed  invention  or  dis- 
covery, to  wit,  at  the  places  above  mentioned,  or  some  of  them.  3d. 
That  the  said  patent  is  also  more  extensive  than  the  plaintiff's  inven- 
tion or  discovery :  for  that  the  application  of  the  power  that  moves  the 
mill  or  other  principal  machine  to  the  hopper-boy  is  not  an  original 
invention  or  discovery  of  the  plaintiff,  but  was  in  use  anterior  to  his 
supposed  invention  or  discovery,  to  wit,  at  the  places  above  men- 
tioned, or  some  of  them.  4th.  That  the  said  patent  is  void,  because 
it  purports  to  give  him  an  exclusive  property  in  an  improvement 
in  the  art  of  manufacturing  meal  by  means  of  a  certain  machine 
.  termed  an  improved  hopper-boy,  of  which  the  said  plaintiff'  is  not 
the  original  inventor  or  discoverer,  parts  of  the  machine  in  the  de- 
scription thereof  referred  to  by  the  patent  having  been  in  use  ante- 
rior to  the  plaintift''8  said  supposed  discovery,  to  wit,  at  the  places 
above  mentioned,  or  some  of  them ;  and  the  said  patent  and  descrip- 
tion therein  referred  to  contains  no  statement,  specification,  or  descrip- 
tion by  which  those  parts,  so  used  as  aforesaid,  may  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  which  the  said  plaintiff"  may  have  been  the  inventor 
or  discoverer, -protesting  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  not  been  the 
inventor  or  discoverer  of  any  of  the  parts  of  the  said  machine.  6th. 
That  the  improved  elevator  described  in  the  declaration,  or  referred 
to  therein,  was  not  originally  discovered  by  the  plaintiff,  but  was, 
anterior  to  his  said  supposed  discovery  or  invention,  described  in  cer- 
tain public  works,  or  books,  to  wit,  in  Shaw's  Travels;  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Universal  Sistory;  in  the  first  volume  of  Mormer's 
Husbandry;  in  Ferguson's  Mechanics;  in  Bossuet's  Historic  des  Mather- 
matiques;  in  Wolf's  Cours  des  Mathermtiques ;  in  Desagulier's  Experi- 
mental Philosophy,  and  in  Proney's  Architecture  Hydraidique,  or  some 
of  them.  6th.  That  the  said  patent  is  more  extensive  than  the  inven- 
tion or  discovery  of  the  plaintiff,  because  certain  parts  of  the  machine 
called  an  improved  elevator  were,  anterior  to  the  plaintiff''s  said 
supposed  invention  or  discovery,  described  in  certain  public  works 
or  books,  to  vsdt,  the  works  or  books  above  mentioned,  or  some  of 
them ;  and  that  the  said  patent  is  void,  because  it  neither  contains 
nor  refers  to  any  specification  or  description  by  which  the  parts  so 
before  described  in  the  said  public  works  may  be  distinguished  from 
those  parts  of  which  the  plaintiff  may  be  the  inventor  or  discoverer, 
protesting,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  has  not  been  the  inventor  or 
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discoverer  of  any  of  the  parts  of  the  said  machine," — ^gave  in  evi- 
dence the  existence  of  hopper-boys,  prior  to  the  plaintiff's  alleged 
discovery,  at  sundry  mills  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  mentioned 
in  the  said  notice ;  and  further  offered  to  give  in  evidence  the  exist- 
ence of  hopper-boys,  prior  to  the  plaintiff's  alleged  discovery,  at  sun- 
dry other  mills  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  not  mentioned  in  the 
said  notice ;  and  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  objected  to  the  admission 
of  any  evidence  of  th%existence  of  hopper-boys  in  the  said  mills  not 
mentioned  in  the  said  notice.  But  the  court  decided  that  such  evi- 
dence was  competent  and  legal.  To  which  decision  the  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff  excepted.  The  plaintiff,  after  the  above  evidence  had 
been  laid  before  the  .jury,  offered  further  to  give  in  evidence,  that 
certain  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  defendant's  notice  as  having 
hopper-boys  in  their  mills,  and  also  certain  of  the  persons  not  men- 
tioned in  the  said  notice,  but  of  whom  it  has  been  shown  by  the 
defendant  that  they  had  hopper-boys  in  their  mills,  had,  since  the 
plaintiff's  patent,  paid  the  plaintiff  for  license  to  use  his  improved 
hopper-boy  in  the  said  mills  respectively.  But  the  counsel  for  the 
defendant  objected  to  such  evidence  as  incompetent  and  illegal, 
and  the  court  refused  to  permit  the  same  to  be  laid  before  the  jury. 
To  which  decision  the  plaintiff's  counsel  excepted. 

The  court  below  charged  the  jury  that  the  patent  contained  no 
grant  of  a  right  to  the  several  machines,  but  was  confined  to  the 
improvement  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  flour  by  means  of  those 
machines ;  and  that  the  plaintift^'s  claim  must,  therefore,  be  confined 
to  the  right  granted,  such  as  it  was.  That  it  had  been  contended  that 
the  schedule  was  part  of  the  patent,  and  contained  a  claim  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  peculiar  properties  and  principles  of  the  hopper-boy 
as  well  as  the  other  machines.  But  the  court  was  of  opinion  that 
the  schedule  is  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  patent,  so  far  as  it  is 
descriptive  of  the  machines,  but  no  farther ;  and  even  if  this  claim 
had  been  contained  in  the  body  of  the  patent,  it  would  have  confer- 
red no  right  which  was  not  granted  by  that  instrument. 

The  court  further  proceeded  to  instruct  the  jury  that  the  law  au- 
thorized the  President  to  grant  a  patent  for  the  exclusive  right  to 
make,  construct,  use,  and  vend  to  be  used  any  new  and  useful  art. 
machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter,  or  any  new  and 
useful  improvement  in  any  art,  machine,  &;c.,  not  known  or  used 
before  the  application.  As  to  what  constitutes  an  improvement,  it 
is  declared  that  it  must  be  in  the  principle  of  the  machine,  and  that  a 
mere  change  in  the  form  or  proportions  of  any  machine  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  discovery.    Previously  to  obtaining  the  patent,  the  appU- 
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cant  is  reqllifed  to  swear  or  affirm  that  he  verily  believes  that  he 
is  the  true  inventor  or  discoverer"  of  the  art,  machine,  or  improve- 
ment for  which  he  solicits  a  patent;  and  he  must  also  deliver  a 
written  description  of  his  invention,  and  of  the  manner  of  using  it, 
so  clearly  and  exactly  as  to  distinguish  the  same  from  all  other  things 
before  known,  and  to  enable  others  skilled  in  art  to  construct  and 
use  the  same.  That  from  this  short  analysis  of  the  law,  the  following 
rules  might  be  deduced :  1st.  That  a  patent  may  be  for  a  new  and 
useful  art;  but  it  must  be  practical;  it  must  be  applicable  and  refer- 
able to  something  by  which  it  may  be  proved  to  be  useful ;  a  mere 
abstract  principle  cannot  be  appropriated  by  patent.  2d.  The  dis- 
covery must  not  only  be  Useful,  but  neio;  it  must  not  have  been 
known  or  used  before  iii  any  part  of  the  world.  It  was  contended, 
by  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  that  the  title  of  the  patentee  cannot  be 
impeached,  unldsS  it  be  shown  that  he  knao  of  a  prior  discovery  of 
the  same  art,  machine,  &c.;  and  that  true  and  original  are  synony- 
mous terms  in  the  intention  of  the  legislature.  But,  as  it  was  not 
pretended  that  those  terms  meant  the  same  thing  in  common  par- 
lance, neither  was  it  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  use  them  as 
such.  The  first  section  of  the  law,  referring  to  the  allegations  of  the 
application  for  a  patent,  speaks  of  the  discovery  as  something  "  not 
known  or  used  before  the  application  " ;  and  in  the  sixth  section  it  is 
declared  that  the  defendant  may  give  in  evidence  that  the  thing 
secured  by  patent  was  not  originally  discovered  by  the  patentee, 
but  had  been  in  use,  or  had  been  described  in  some  public  work, 
anterior  to  the  supposed  discovery.  3d.  If  the  discovery  be  of  an 
improvement  only,  it  must  be  an  improvement  in  the  principle  of  a 
machine,  art,  or  manufacture  before  known  or  used ;  if  only  in  the 
form  or  proportion,  it  has  not  the  merit  of  a  discovery  which  can 
entitle  the  party  to  a  patent.  4th.  The  grant  can  only  be  for  the 
discovery  as  recited  and  described  in  the  patent  and  specification.  If 
the  grantee  is  not  the  original  discoverer  of  the  art,  machine,  &c.,  for 
which  the  grant  is  made,  the  whole  is  void.  Consequently,  if  the  pati- 
ent be  for  the  whole  of  the  machine,  and  the  discovery  were  of  an 
improvement,  the  patent  is  void.  6th.  A  machine  or  an  improvement 
may  be  new,  and  the  pi'oper  subject  of  a  patent,  though  the  parts  of  it 
were  before  known  and  in  use.  The  combination,  therefore,  of  old 
machines,  to  produce  a  new  and  useful  result,  is  a  discovery  for 
which  a  patent  may  be  granted. 

The  above  principles  would  apply  to  most  of  the  questions  that  had 
been  discussed.  It  was  strongly  insisted  upon,  by  the  defendant's 
counsel,  that  this  patent  is  broader  than  the  discovery ;  the  evidence 
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proving  that,  in  relation  to  the  hopper-boy,  for  the  using  of  which 
this  suit  is  brought,  the  plaintifl"  can  pretend  to  no  discovery  beyond 
that  of  an  improvement'  in  a  machine  known  and  used  before  the 
alleged  discovery  of  the  plaintiff.  This  argument  proceeded  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  plaintiff  had  obtained  a  patent  for  the  hop- 
per-boy, which  was  entirely  a  mistake.  The  patent  was  "  for  an  im- 
provement in  the  art  of  manufacturing  flour,"  by  means  of  a  hopper- 
boy  and  four  other  machines  described  in  the  'specification,  and  not 
for  either  of  the  machines  so  combined  and  used.  That  the  plaintiff 
is  the  original  discoverer  of  this  improvement,  was  contested  by  no 
person,  and,  therefore,  it  could  not,  with  truth,  be  alleged  that  the 
patent  is  broader  than  the  discpvery,  or  that  the  plaintiff  could  not 
support  an  action  on  this  patent,  against  any  person  who  should  use 
the  whole  discovery. 

But  could  he  recover  against  a  person  who  had  made  or  used  one 
of  the  machines  which  in  part  constitutes  the  discovery  ?  '^I'he  plain- 
tiff insisted  that  he  could,  because,  having  a  right  to  the  whole,  he  is 
necessarily  entitled  to  the  parts  of  which  that  whole  is  composed. 
"Would  it  be  seriously  contended  that  a  person  might  acquire  a  right 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  a  machine,  because  when  used  in  combination 
with  others  a  new  and  useful  result  is  produced,  which  he  could  not 
have  acquired  independent  of  that  combination  ?  If  he  could,  then 
if  A  were  proved  to  be  the  original  inventor  of  the  hopper-boy,  B  of 
the  elevator,  and  so  on  as  to  the  other  machines,  and  either  had 
obtained  patents  for  their  ifespective  discoveries,  or  chose  to  abandon 
them  to  the  public,  the  plaintiff,  although  it  was  obvious  he  could 
not  have  obtained  separate  patents  for  those  machines,  might  never- 
theless deprive  the  original  inventors,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
public,  in  the  latter,  of  their  acknowledged  right  to  use  those  discov- 
eries, by  obtaining  a  patent  for  an  improvement  consisting  in  a  com- 
bination of  those  machines  to  produce  a  new  result. 

The  court  further  charged  the  jury  that  it  was  not  quite  clear 
that  this  action  could  be  maintained,  although  it  was  proved  beyond 
all  controversy  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  original  inventor  of  this 
machine.  The  patent  was  the  foundation  of  the  action,  and  the  gist 
of  the  action  was  the  violation  of  a  riglit  which  that  instrument  had 
conferred.  But  the  exclusive  right  of  the  hopper-boy  was  not  grant- 
ed by  this  patent,  although  this  particular  machine  constitutes  a  part 
of  the  improvement  of  which  the  plaintiff  is  the  original  inventor, 
and  it  is  for  this  improvement,  and  this  only,  that  the  grant  is  made. 
If  the  grant,  then,  was  not  in  this  particular  machine,  could  it  be 
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sufficient  for  the  plaintiff  to  prove,  in  tliis  action,  that  he  was  the 
original  inventor  of  it  ? 

Again,  could  the  plaintiff  have  obtained  a  sepai'ate  patent  for  the 
hopper-boy,  in  -case  he  were  the  original  inventor  of  it,  without  first 
swearing  or  affirming  that  he  was  the  true  inventor  of  that  machine  ? 
Certainly  not.  Has  the  plaintiff  then  taken,  or  could  he  have  taken, 
such  an  oath  in  this  case  ?  Most  assuredly  he  could  not ;  because 
the  prescribed  fonn  of  the  oath  is,  that  he  is  the  inventor  of  the  art, 
machine,  or  manufacture  for  which  he  solicits  a  patent.  But  since 
the  patent  which  he  solicited  was  not  for  the  hopper-boy,  but  for  an 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  he  might,  with  safety,  have 
taken  the  oath  prescribed  by  law,  although  he  knew  at  the  time  that 
he  was  not  the  true  inventor  of  the  hopper-boy ;  and  thus  it  would 
happen  that  he  could  indirectly  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  patent-right 
to  the  particular  machine,  which  he  could  not  directly  have  obtained 
without  doing  what,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  this  case  he  had  not 
done. 

But  this  was  not  all.  If  the  law  had  provided  for  fair  and  origi- 
nal discoverers  a  remedy  when  their  rights  are  invaded  by  others,  it 
had  likewise  provided  corresponding  protection  to  others^  where  he 
has  not  the  merit.  What  judgment  could  the  District  Court  have 
rendered  upon  a  scire  facias  to  repeal  this  patent,  if  it  had  appeared 
.that  the  plaintiff  was  not  the  true  and  original  inventor  of  the  hopper- 
boy  ?  Certainly  not  that  which  the  law  has  prescribed,  namely,  the 
repeal  of  the  patent ;  because  it  would  be  monstrous  to  vacate  the 
whole  patent,  for  an  invention  of  which  the  patentee  was  the  acknowl- 
edged inventor,  beciiuse  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  one  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  invention,  for  which  no  grant  is  made.  But 
the  court  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  give  such  a  judgment,  or, 
in  effect,  to  dismiss  the  scire  facias  ;  and  if  the  latter,  then  the  plain- 
tiff would  have  beneficially  the  exclusive  right  to  a  machine  which 
could  not  be  impeached  in  the  way  prescribed  by  law,  although  it 
should  be  demonstrated  that  he  was  not  either  the  true  or  the  orig- 
inal inventor  of  it.  And  supposing  the  jury  should  be  of  opinion, 
and  so  find,  that  the  plaintiff'  was  not  the  original  inventor  of  this 
machine,  woiild  not  the  court  be  prevented  from  declaring  the  patent 
void,  under  the  provisions  of  the  sbrth  section  of  the  law,  for  the  rea^ 
son  assigned  why  the  District  Court  could  not  render  judgment  upon 
asdre  facias  ?  Indeed,  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  the  defense 
now  made  by  the  defendant  could  be  supported  at  all  in  this  action, 
(if  this  action  could  be  maintained,)  inasmuch  as  the  defendant  can- 
not allege,  in  the  words  of  the  sixth  section,  that  the  thing  secured  by 
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patmt  was  not  originally  discovered  by  the  patentee,  since,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  thing  patented  was  originally  discovered  by  the- patentee, 
although  the  hopper-boy  may  not  have  been  so  discovered.  But  if 
this  defense  could  not  be  made,  did  not  that  circumstance  afford  a 
strong  argument  against  this  action  ?  If  the  plaintiff  was  not  the 
inventor  of  the  parts,  he  had  no  right  to  complain  that  they  were 
used  by  others,  if  not  in  a  way  to  infringe  his  right  to  their  combined 
effect.  If  he  was  the  qf  iginal  inventor  of  the  parts  which  constitute 
the  whole  discovery,  or  any  of  them,  he  might  have  obtained  a  sep- 
arate patent  for  each  machine  of  which  he  was  the  original  inventor. 

Upon  the  whole,  although  the  court  gave  no  positive  opinion  upon 
this  question,  they  stated  that  it  was  not  to  be  concluded  that  this 
action  could  be  supported,  even  if  it  were  proved  that  the  plaintiff 
was  the  original  inventor  of  the  hopper-boy.  But  if  an  action  would 
lie  upon  this  patent  for  violation  of  the  plaintiff's  right  to  the  hopper- 
boy,  still  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover,  if  it  had  been  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  jury  that  he  was  not  the  original  discoverer  of 
that  machine. 

It  appeared,  by  the  testimony  of  the  defendant's  witnesses,  that 
Stauffer's  hopper-boy  was  in  use  many  years  before  the  alleged  dis- 
covery of  the  plaintiff;  that  the  two  machines  differed  from  each 
other  very  little  in  form,  in  principle,  or  in  effect.  They  were  both 
worked  by  the  same  power  which  works  the  mill ;  and  they  both  stir, 
mix,  cool,  dry,  and  conduct  the  flour  to  the  bolting-chest.  Whether 
the  flights  and  sweepers  in  the  plaintiff's  hopper-boy  were  preferable 
to  the  slips  attached  to  the  under  part  of  the  arm  in  Stauffer's,  or 
whether,  upon  the  whole,  the  former  is  a  more  .perfect  agent  in  the 
manufacture  of  flour  than  the  latter,  were  questions  which  the  court 
would  not  undertake  to  decide ;  because,  unless  the  plaintiff  was  the 
original  inventor  of  the  hopper-boy,  although  he  had  obtained  a  sep- 
arate patent  for  it,  he  could  not  recover  in  this  action,  however  use- 
ful the  improvement  might  be  which  he  had  made  in  that  machine. 
If  the  plaintiff  had  obtained  a  patent  for  his  hopper-boy,  it  would  have 
been  void,  provided  the  jury  should  be  of  opinion,  upon  the  evidence, 
that  this  discovery  did  not  extend  to  the  whole  machine,  but  merely 
to  an  improvement  on  the  principle  of  an  old  one,  and  if  this  should 
be  their  opinion  in  the  present  case,  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover. 

It  had  been  contended,  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  that  the  defend- 
ant,'having  offered  to  take  a  license  from  the  plaintiff,  if  he  would 
consent  to  reduce  the  price  of  it  to  forty  dollars,  he  was  not  at  libeity 
to  deny  that  the  plaintiff  is  the  original  inventor  of  this  machine. 
This  argument  had  no  weight  in  it,  not  merely  because  the  offer  was 
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rejected  by  tbe  plaintitf' s  agent,  and  .was,  tberefbro,  as  if  it  had  not 
been  made,  but  because  the  law  prevents  the  plaintift"  i'rom  recover- 
ing, if  it  appear  on  the  trial  that  he  was  not  the  original  inventor. 
If  the  oflEer  amounted  to  an  acknowledgment  that  the  plaintift'  was 
the  original  inventor,  (and  further  it  could,  not  go,)  this  might  be 
used  as  evidence  of  that  fact,  but  it  would  not  entitle  the  plaintiff  to 
a  verdict  if  the  fact  proved  to  be  otherwise. 

The  plaintiff's  counsel  had  also  strongly  insisted  that,  under  the 
equity  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  law,  the  defense  set  up  in  this  case 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  after  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  patent. 
This  argument  might,  perhaps,  with  some  propriety,  be  addressed  to- 
the  legislature,  but  was  improperly  urged  to  the  court.  Thp  law  hadi 
declared  that  in  an  action  of  this  kind  the  defendant  may  plead  the; 
general  issue,  and  give  in  evidence  that  tbe  plaintiff  was  not  the' 
original  inventor  of  the  machine  for  which  the  patent  was  granted.. 
The  legislature  has  not  thought  proper  to  limit  this  defense  in  any.- 
manner ;  and  the  court  could  not  do  it. 

But  what  seemed  to  bo  conclusive  of  this  point  was,  that  the  ai'gu- 
ment  would  tend  to  defeat  altogether  the  provision  of  the  sixth  sec- 
tion, which  authorizes  this  defense  to  be  made ;  for,  if  it  could  not 
be  set  up  after  three  years  fi'om  the  date  of  the  patent,  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  the  patentee  to  avoid  it  altogether,  by  forbearing 
to  bring  suits  until  after  the  expiration  of  that  period.  And  thus, 
although  the  law  has  carefully  provided  two  modes  of  vacating  a 
patent  improvidently  granted,  the  patentee,  though  not  the  original 
inventor,  and  however  surreptitiously  he  may  have  obtained  his 
patent,  may  secure  his  title  to  the  exclusive  use  of  another's  inven- 
tion, if  he  can  for  three  years  avoid  an  inquiry  into  the  validity  of 
his  title. 

The  last  point  was,  that  Stauffer's  invention  was  abandoned,  and,, 
consequently,  might  be  appropriated  by  the  plaintiff'.  But  if  Stauff'er 
was  the  original  inventor  of  the  hopper-boy,  and  chose  not  to  take 
a  patent  for  it,  it  became  public  property  by  his  abandonment;  nor 
could  any  person  obtain  a  patent  for  it,  because  no  other  person- 
would  be  the  original  inventor. 

To  this  charge  the  plaintift''s  counsel  excepted. 

February  26.  Mr.  C.  J.  In^ersoll,  for  the  plaintiff,  premisedi  thaf 
this  patent  granted  an  exclusive  right  for  fourteen  years  in  the  im- 
provement in  the  art,  by  means  of  the  live  machines,  and  for  the 
several  machines;  the  peculiar  properties  of  each  in  its  practical 
I'esults,  and  the  improvement  of  the  art  by  the  combination  of  the 
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whole.  The  proof  of  this  position  is,  that  the  defendant  uses  the 
precise  machine,  copied  by  the  plaintiff*'s  application,  and  offered  to 
pay  for  it ;  but  they  differed  in  price,  which  led  to  the  contesting  the 
originality  of  the  plaintiff's  invention. 

1.  It  is  said,  in  the  charge  of  the  court  below,  that  the  action  is 
founded  on  the  patent,  which  contains  no  grant  of  a  right  to  the 
several  machines,  but  is  confined  to  the  improvement  in  the  art  by 
means  of  those  machines.  The  patent  is  to  be  made  out  in  the 
manner  and  form  prescribed  by  the  general  act.  What  are  the 
manner  and  form  ?  By  reciting  the  allegations  and  suggestions  of 
the  petition,  giving  a  short  description  of  the  invention  or  dis- 
covery, and  thereupon  granting  an  exclusive  right  in  the  said  inven- 
tion or  discovery.  The  manner  and  form  of  these  letters  patent  are  a 
irecital  of:  1st.  The  citizenship  of  the  patentee.  2d.  The  allegations 
Land  suggestions  of  the  petition,  as  to  both  the  improvement  and  the 
machines  in  a  short  description,  referring  to  the  annexed  schedule 
for  one  more  full  and  particular,  in  the  inventor's  own  words.  3d. 
That  he  has  petitioned  agreeably  to  the  special  act.  4th.  A  grant  of 
the  said  improvement.  The  description  must  be  short  and  referential. 
It  must  be  a  description.  By  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  the  10th  of 
April,  1790,  ch.  34,  it  was  to  be  described  clearly,  truly,  and  fully ; 
perhaps,  because  the  board,  constituted  by  that  law,  were  to  decide 
whether  they  deemed  the  discovery  or  invention  suflBiciently  useful 
or  important  for  letters  patent.  The  patent,  by  express  reference, 
adopts  the  special  act  in  extenso.  The  connecting  terms  lohich  aind 
saM,  bind  the  Avhole  to  the  granting  clause ;  the  allegations  and  sug- 
gestions recited  are  part  of  the  grant ;  the  machines  are  the  means  of 
every  end,  particular  as  well  as  general ;  nor  can  there  be  any  prac- 
tical result  without  them.  To  confine  such  a  patent  to  one  general 
result  from  a  combination  of  the  lohole  machines,  nullifies  it.  It  is 
never  .so  in  praictice,  and  would  operate  infinite  injustice  in  other 
cases.  2.  But  the  schedule  is  ]  part  of  the  patent  in  all  cases ;  in  this 
case  it  is  especially  so.  By  the, act  of  1790,  ch.  34,  §  6,  the  patent  or 
specifications  ureprimd  facie  proof  of  everything  which  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  plaintiff  to  establish ;  and  by.  the  existing  law,  the  specifica- 
tion is  considered  as  explanatory  of  the  terms  used  in  the  patent,  so 
as  to  limit  or  enlarge  the  grant.  Whittemore  v.  Cuiief,  1  Gallis.,  429. 
But  it  is  said,  in  the  grant,  that  the  schedule  annexed  is  made  part 
of  the  patent.  It  is  made  so  by  the  public  agent,  to  avoid  trouble, 
litigation,  and  unnecessary  recitals.  The  petition,' schedule,  and  de- 
scription are  all  referred  to,  and  incorporated  with  the  patent.  "What 
does  the  law  mean  by  a  recital  of  allegations  and  suffffestions  ?    What 
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more  can  a  petitioner  do  than  allege  and  suggest  ?  He  cannot  shape 
or  prescribe  the  manner  and  form  of  the  grant.  The  charge  denies 
that  the  schedule,  at  any  rate,  is  more  than  descriptive  of  the  machines, 
or  that  it  would  confer  any  right,  even  if  claimed  in  the  patent.  But 
if  no  I'ight  would  be  conferred  by  insertion  in  the  grant  itself,  what 
becomes  of  the  argument  which  ascribes  such  potency  to  the  grant  ? 
The  charge  says  the  grant  can  only  be  for  the  discovery  as  recited 
and  described  in  the  patent  and  specification.  The  grant  is  not  for 
the  parts,  because  it  is  for  the  whole;  not  in  their  rudiments  or 
elements;  not  for  wheels,  cogs,  or  weights,  nor  for  wood,  iron,  or 
leather ;  but  for  the  peculiar  properties,  the  new  and  useful  practi- 
cal- results  from  each  machine,  and  the  vast  improvements  from 
their  combination  in  this  ait.  The  charge  supposes  it  impossible  to 
obtain  a  patent  for  a  hopper-boy,  unless  the  plaintiff  could  swear 
that  he  invented  that  machine.  But  the  oath  is  not  a  material,  or  at 
least  not  an  indispensable,  prerequisite.  Whittemore  v.  Cutter,  1  Gal- 
lis.,  433.  3.  The  special  act  for  the  relief  of  the  plaintiff  decides 
him  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  machines  and  improvements  for  which 
he  has  obtained  a  patent.  By  the  Constitution,- art.  1,  §  8,  Congress 
have  ])ower  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  iiseful  arts, 
by  securing  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive 
right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries.  This  has  been  done 
by  Congress  in  the  instance  of  the  plaintiff.  The  special  act  is  an 
absolute  grant  to  him,  binding  on  all  the  community,  and  preclud- 
ing any  inquiry  into  the  originality  of  the  invention.  It  includes  a 
monopoly  in  his  invention,  discovery,  and  improvements  in  the  art, 
ami  in  the  several  machines  discovered,  invented,  improved,  and 
applied  for  that  purpose.  The  patent  is  to  issue  on  a  simple  appli- 
cation in  writing  by  the  plaintiff,  without  any  prerequisites  of  citizen- 
ship, oath,  fee,  or  petition,  specification,  and  description  to  be  filed. 
The  act  of  1793,  ch.  156,  requires  all  these,  and  then  grants  a  patent 
for  invention  or  discovery;  whereas  this  grant  is  for  that,  and  for  im- 
prffvements  in  the  art,  and  in  the  several  machines.  It  is  a  remedial 
act,  and  should  receive  a  liberal  construction  to  eftectuate  the  inten- 
tions of  the  legislature.  Whittemore  v.  Cutter,  1  Gallis.,  430.  The 
patent  is  as  broad  as  the  law,  if  the  grant  be  governed  by  the  i-ecital. 
Its  construction  is  to  be  against  the  grantor,  and  according  to  the  in- 
tent; nor  is  it  to  be  avoided  by  subtle  distinctions; — if  there  are 
two  interpretations,  the  sensible  one  is  to  be  adopted.  Jenk.  Cent, 
138;  Eystor  v.  Studd,  Plowd.,  467;  The  United  States  v.  Fisher,  2 
Cranch,  386,  399.  4.  The  improved  hopper-boy  of  the  plaintiff  is 
the  only  new  and  useful  discovery  which  was  in  evidence  in  the  case. 
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The  court  misconstrued  the  law  in  theil'  charge  iu  this  respect,  inas- 
much as  the  true  construction  of  it  is  not  that  the  patentee  shall  be 
the  first  and  original  discoverer  of  a  patentable  thing,  but  "  the  true 
inventor"  of  such  a  thing;  that  such  a  thing  was  truly  discovered 
and  patented  without  knowledge  of  its  prior  use,  or  public  employ- 
ment, or  existence;  more  especiallly  where,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
the  controversy  is  not  between  contiicting  patents,  but  between  the 
true  patentee  of  a  nevwand  useful  patentable  thing,  and  a  person 
defending  himself  against  an  infringement  on  the  plea  of  its  prior  use 
by  third  persons  who  had  no  patent,  and  whose  discovery,  even  if 
proved,  was  of  a  thing  never  in  use  or  public  existence,  but  in  total 
disuse.  The  statute  21  Jac.  1,  ch.  3,  §  6,  an.  1623,  gratits  the  monop- 
oly "  of  the  sole  working  or  making  of  any  manner  of  new  manu- 
factures, within  this  realm,  to  the  true  and  first  inventor  and  inven- 
tors of  such  manufactures,  which  others,  at  the  time  of  making  such 
grant,  shall  not  use,"  &c.  It  is  contended,  under  our  law,  that  the 
utility  is  to  be  ascertained  as  well  the  originality ;  and  that  this,  as 
well  as  that,  is  partly  a  question  for  the  jury.  The  thing  patentable 
must  be  useful  as  well  as  new.  The  tiseful  thing  patented  prevails 
over  one  not  useful  nor  patented,  though  in  previous  partial  existence. 
This  is  not  the  case  of  conflicting  patentees;  and  to  destroy  this 
patent,  the  previous  use  must  appear,  there  being  no  pretense  of  de- 
scription in  a  public  work.  The  title  of  the  act  is  "  for  the  promotion 
of  the  useful  arts."  The  first  section  speaks  of  "  any  new  and  useful 
arts,"  not  knoion  or  used,  &c,  The  sixth,  of  that  which  "had  been  in 
use,  or  described  in  some  public  work,  anterior  to  the  supposed  dis- 
covery." What  degree  of  use  does  the  law  exact? — a  use  knoion  or 
described  in  a  public  work.  Not  merely  an  experimental,  or  essaj'- 
ing;  nor  a  clandestine,  nor  obscure  use.  It  must  be  useful,  and  in 
use — perhaps  in  Imown,  if  not  public  use;  something  equivalent  to 
filing  a  specification  on  record.  Now,  here  utility  was  lost  sight  of  in 
search  of  novelty.  It  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  proving 
the  preexistence  of  an  unpatented  hopper-boy  defeated  the  plaintiff's 
patent.  The  desuetude  of  the  rival  hopper-boy  from  inutility  wa«! 
established.  The  question  was  between  a  new  and  useful  patented 
machine,  and  an  useless  and  obsolete  one  never  patented ;  and  which, 
not  being  v^eful,  never  could  be  patented.  But  that  the  patentee's 
is  useful,  nobody  questions.  At  all  .events,  the  question  of  fact, 
whether  iu  use,  should  have  been  left  to  the  jury.  The  jury  are 
substituted  for  the  board  which,  under  the  first  law,  was  to  decide 
whether  the  supposed  invention  was  "sufiiciently  useful  and  im- 
portant" for  a  patent.    The  court  below  suppose  Stauffer  to  have 
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given  his  discovery  to  the  pubUc.  But  it  fell  into  disuse;  there 
was  nothing  to  give.  Stanffer  did  not  know  its  value ;  if  he  had 
abandoned  a  field  with  unknown  treasure  in  the  ground,  could  he 
afterward  claim  the  treasure?  Grotius  de  J.  B.,  ac.  PI.  3,  ch.  20, 
§  28. ,  5.  The  defendant's  testimony  of  the  use  of  hopper-boys  in 
mills  not  specified  in  his  notice  was  erroneously  admitted.  The 
object  of  the  provision  in  the  sixtTi  section  of  the  Patent  Law  of  1793, 
ch.  156,  was  to  simphiy  the  proceedings,  and  to  enable  the  defend- 
ant to  give  in  evidence  under  his  notice  what  'he  would  otherwise 
be  obliged  to  plead  specially.  The  sufficiency  of  the  notice  ia,  there- 
fore, to  be  tested  by  the  rules  of  special  pleading,  which,  though 
technical,  are  founded  in  good  sense  and  natural  justice,  and  are  in- 
tended to  put  the  adverse  party  on  his  guard  as  to  what  the  other 
intends  to  rely  upon  in  his  defense.  But  such  a  notice  as  this  could 
not  answer  that  purpose.  6.  The  plaintiff's  testimony  of  the  pay- 
ment for  licenses  to  use  his  impi'oved  hopper-boy  ought  not  to  have 
been  rejected.  It  ought  to  have  been  admitted  as  circumstantial 
evidence  entitled  to  some  weight. 

Mr.  Hopldnson  and  Mr.  Sergeard,  contra. 

1.  The  admissibility  of  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  hopper-boj's  an- 
terior to  the  plaintiff's  alleged  invention,  in  mills  not  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  notice,  depends  upon  the  construction  that  may  be 
given  to  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  the  21st  of  February,  1793,  ch. 
156,  taken  in  connection  with  the  notice.  This  section  is  substituted 
for  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  the  10th .  of  April,  1790,  ch.  34. 
The  office  of  the  section,  in  each  of  these  acts,  is  twofold :  1st.  To 
state  what  shall  constitute  a  defense.  2d.  To  state  the  manner  iii 
which  the  defendant  may  avail  himself  of  it.  And  whatever  diffi- 
culties may  exist,  if  any  there  be,  in  the  construction  of  the  section, 
arise  from  the  combination  of  this  twofold  object.  That  this  was 
the  object  of  the  section,  is  perfectly  obvious.  The  general  issue 
would  be  a  denial  of  the  allegation  contemplated  by  the  fifth  section 
of  the  act  of  1793  and  the  fourth  of  the  act  of  1790.  If  the  acts 
had  stopped  there,  it  is  manifest  that  the  defendant  could  shave  had 
no  defense  but  what  was  legallj'  within  the  scope  of  the  general 
issue.  The  tenth  section  would  not  have  availed  him,  because  the 
limitation  of  time  and  the  grounds  for  repealing  a  patent  upon  a 
sdre  fadas  are  totally  different  from  those  which  ought  to  constitute 
a  defense  to  the  action.  The  patent  may  ^be  opposed  in  an  action 
upon  the  ground  that  the  patentee  is  not  the  orighucl  mvenioi' ;  ;but 
it  can  be  repealed  only  upon  the  ground  that  he  is  not  the  true  in- 
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ventor.     Fraud  (proof  that  it  was  surreptitiously  obtained)  is  the 
necessary  basis  iu  the  one  case;  but  error  and  mistake  are  equally 
available  in  the  other.    Neither  could  the  defendant  avail  himself 
of  the  provisions  in  the  prior  part  of  the  act ;  for  these  are  merely 
directory,  and  they  terminate  in  the  j)rovision  made  by  the  fifth 
section,  v?hich  would  have  .been  conclusive.     The  sixth  section  is, 
therefore,  a  proviso  to  the  fifth.     The  sixth  section  of  1790,  made 
the  patent  frimd  facie  e»vidence  onty,  which  would  have  opened  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of  the  invention.    It  appeara,  then,  that  the 
object  of  the  proviso  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  settle  what  should 
constitute  a  defense.     These  matters  would  not  have  been  within 
the  scope  of  the  general  issue,  by  the  rules  of  pleading.,    They  would 
have  presented  the  subject  of  a  special  plea  in  bar.     The  act,  there- 
fore, at-  the  same  time  provides  that  they  may  be  given  in  evidence 
under  the  general  issue.     The  design,  in  this  respect,  was  to  save 
the  necessity  of  special  pleading  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  give  a  reasonable  notice.    Does  the  law  require  the  evidence  to 
be  set  out  ?    JSTo;  and  yet,  if  surprise  is  to  be  fully  guarded  against, 
this  ought  certainly  to  be  stated,  in  order  that  the  plaintiff  may  prove 
that  it  is  false,  or  proceeds  from  corrupt  witnesses,  &c.     Is  it,  then, 
necessary  that  all  the  particulars  should  be  given — ^the  State,  county, 
township,  town,  street,  square,  number  of  the  house  ?     The  law  does 
not  require  it.     What  certainty,  then,  is  required  in  the  notice  ?    The 
answer  is  obtained  by  ascertaining  the  use  and  intention  of  the  sec- 
tion, which  were  to  save  the  necessity  of  special  pleading.     What, 
then,  must  be  alleged  in  a  special  plea  ?     Not  the  evidence  or  facts, 
but  the  matter  of  defense,  which  may  be  that  the  plaintiff  was  not 
the  true  inventor,  but  that  the  invention  was  before  his  supposed  dis- 
covery.    You  must  state  what  is  the  ground  apd  essence  of  the  de- 
fense, and  nothing  more,— all  else  is  surplusage:    e.  g.,  that  the 
plaintiff  was  not  the  true  inventor  of  the  hopper-boy,  but  the  same 
was  in  use,  prior  to  his  supposed  discovery,  at  the  mill  of  A.    Now,  its 
being  in  use  at  the  mill  of  A  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  defense,'for 
it  is  as  good  if  used  at  the  mill  of  B ;  the  essence  is,  that  it  was  used 
before.    The  defendant  then  would  be  entitled  to  lay  the  place  under 
a  videlicet,  and  of  course  would  not  be  obliged  to  prove  it,  but  might 
prove  any  other.     If,  then,  the  law  did  not  mean  to  increase  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  defendant,  the  same  may  not  be  done  in  a  notice.    Con- 
sider the  inconveniences  of  a  contrary  practice.      A  machine  has 
been  used  in  a  foreign  country;  the  country,  town,  and  place  may 
be  m!mown.    Shall  I,  therefore,  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  my  in- 
vention ?    Again,  it  is  knoion.   I  am  bound  to  give  thirty  days'  notice 
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before  trial,  and  no  more.  Cui  bono  that  I  should  mention  a  town 
or  place  in  England  ?  The  intention  is,  that  the  plaintiff  shall  come 
prepared  to  prove  where  his  invention  was  made,  and  not  to  dispi'ove 
the  defendant's  evidence;  that  he  shall  have  notice  of  the  Imd  of 
defense  intended,  in  order  that  he  may  shape  his  case  accordingly. 
If  notice  is  given  that  the  defendant  will  give  in  evidence  that  the 
plaintift"'s  machine  was  used  before  his  supposed  discovery,  this  is 
notice  of  special  matter  tending  to  prove  that  it  was  not  invented 
by  him.  The  law  does  not  require  a  statement  or  description  of  the 
special  matter,  but  notice  that  special  matter  will  be  given  in  evi- 
dence tending  to  prove  certain  facts.  There  is  no  reciprocity  in  the 
contrary  rule.  The  declaration  is  general;  it  does  not  specify  the 
date  of  the  invention,  the  flace  of  the  invention,  nor  the  evidence  or 
facts  by  which  the  originality  and  truth  of  the  invention  are  to  be 
proved.  Yet  these  are  all  extremely  important  to  the  defendant, 
to  enable  him  to  prepare  this  defense.  As  to  the  breach,  it  is  equally 
general.  It  does  not  state  the  time,  except  as  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
by  which  the  plaintiff  is  not  bound.  It  does  not  state  the  place, 
except  by  the  very  liberal  description  necessary  for  the  venue,  but 
which  is  not  at  all  binding.  And,  finally,  the  rule  contended  for  is 
impracticable,  consistently  with  the  purposes  of  justice;  for  it  may, 
without  any  fault  of  the  defendant,  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  a 
perfectly  good  defense,  upon  a  mere  requisition  of  foi'm  which  he 
cannot  possibly  cprnply  with.  The  notice  states  the  use  of  the  hopper- 
boy  at  a  number  of  mills,  specially  described  by  the  State,  county,  and 
the  name  of  the  proprietor,  "  and  at  sundry  other  places  in  the  said 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States."  It  is  not  alleged,  nor  could  it  be,  that  the  defendant 
had  the  knowledge  that  would  have  enabled  him  to  extend  the  speci- 
fication. Nor  is  it  alleged  that  he  could  have  acquired  the  knowledge, 
by  any  exertion  he  might  have  made;  on  the  contrary,  the  course  he 
has  taken  is  indicative  of  perfectly  fair  intention.  The  exception  is, 
that  the  defendant  was  permitted  to  give  evidence  that  the  hopper-boy 
"had  been  used  at  sundry  other  mills  in  Pennsylvania,"  precisely  in 
the  words  of  the  notice.  To  sustain  this  exception,  then,  the  court 
must  decide  that  this  cannot,  in  any  case,  be  done.  But  if  it  cannot  be 
shown  that  in  a  single  supposable  case  this  would  work  injustice,  and 
defeat  the  law,  it  is  sufficient.  Now,  it  is  very  clear  that  in  many  cases 
this  may  be  precisely  the  state  of  the  party's  knowledge,  and  all  he 
can  obtain,  and  it  may  be  precisely  the  state  of  the  evidence.  Sup- 
pose a  witness  should  know  that  hopper-boys  were  used  in  sundry 
mills,  but  not  their  precise  local  situation,  name  of  owner,  &c.     Or,, 
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suppose  lie  should  have  seen  a  hopper-boy  that  bore  Hke  most  evi- 
dent marks  of  having  been  used  in  a  mill,  or  mills.    The  effect  of 
such  evidence  is  quite  another  question.    Its  competency  and  rele- 
vancy are  for  the  court;  its  credibility  and  the  inferences  of  fact  that 
are  to  be  made  from  it  are  for  the  jury.     The  same  supposition 
would  apply  to  its  having  been  described  in  a  public  work.     Is  it 
necessary  to  give  the  title  of  the  book,  name  of  the  author,  and  num- 
ber of  the  edition  ^     This  may  be  impracticable.     The  defendant 
may  have  a  witness  "Who  has  seen  the  thing  in  use  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, and  not  be  able  to  give  a  single  particular;  or  who  has  seen  it, 
desci'ibed  in  a  foreign  work,  of  which  he  can  give  no  further  account. 
Such  evidence,  if  credited,  would  be  entirely  oonelusive.;  and  yet  he 
could  have  no  benefit  of  it,  because  he  had  not  done  what  was  im- 
possible.   But  even  if  the  witness  knows  all  these  particulars,  the  de- 
fendant has  no  means  of  compelling  him  to  disclose  them  before  the 
trial.     The  rules  of  pleading  aim  to  establish  a  convenient  certain- 
ty on  the  record,  by  giving  the  party  notice  of  what  is  alleged,  and 
furnishing  evidence  of  what  has  been  decided.     In  many  instances, 
they  fall  short  of  this,  their  avowed  design ;  in  none  do  they  go  be- 
yond it.     For  the  purpose  of  preventing  surprise,  they  are  wholly 
ineffectual ;  they  '^ve  no  notice  of  particular  facts,  of  evidence,'  of 
witnesses.    The  corrective  of  the  evil,  if  evil  there  be,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  exercise  of  the  general  superintending  authority  of  the  court, 
applied  to  cases  where  there  may  really  be  surprise  or  fraud.     So  in 
fhis  case;  if  there  really  had  been  surprise,  (fraud  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,) the  court  had  the  power  to  grant  a  new  trial.     This  power  is 
.an  amply  sufficient  corrective,  and  its  existence  affords  a  decisive 
answer  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the  possible  injustice  'that  may 
be  done.     2.  The  exception  to  the  refusal  to  admit  evidence  of  the 
payment  for  the  use  of  licenses  will  be  easily  disposed  of.     The /ad 
to  be  established  on  the  one  side,  and  disapproved  on  the  other,  was, 
that  the  hopper-boy  was  in  use  before  the  alleged  invention  or  dis- 
covery of  Evans.    The  evidence  offered  had  no  bearing  whatever 
aipon  the  question  of  fact.     If  helieved,  it  went  no  farther  than  to 
.■show  that  those  who  had  paid  thought  it  best  to  pay,— a  decision 
;that  might  be  equally  prudent,  whether  the  fact  was  or  was  not  as 
alleged.    Such  testimony  would  be  more  objectionable  than  the  opin- 
ion of  the  witness;  for  it  would  be  only  presumptive  proof  of  opinion, 
without  the  possibility  of  examining  its  grounds.     As  opinion,  it 
would  be  inadmissible ;  as  evidence  of  opinion,  it  would  still  be  more 
.(ibjectionable.     3.  The  plaintiff's  patent  can  only.he  considered  in 
■one  of  three  pomts  of  view:  1st.  As  a  patent  for  the  improvement 
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in  the  art  of  manufacturing  flour ;  that  is,  for  the  combination.  2d. 
As  a  patent  for  the  combination,  and  also  for  the  several  machines; 
that  is,  a  joint  and  several  patent.  3d.  As  a  patent  simply  for  the  ■ 
several  machines.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  patent  itpelf  is  for  the 
combination  only ;  though  it  is  equally  clear  that,  by  the  terms  of 
the  law,  he  might  have  obtained  a  patent  for  the  whole,  and  also  for 
the  several  parts.  That  this  is  the  necessary  construction  of  the  pat- 
ent, is  plain  from  the  patent  itself,  taken  in  connection  with  the  act 
of  2l8t  of  January,  1808,  ch.  117.  The  act  authorizes  a  patent  to 
be  issued  for  his  improvements  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  QouVifcpd. 
in  the  several  machines,  &c.  The  mattera  are  plainly  different. 
They  are  the  subject  of  distinct  patents,  to  be  obtained  in  the  "  man- 
ner and  form  "  prescribed  by  the  act  of  1793,  ch,  156.  The  object  bf 
the  special  act  was  to  put  Evans  upon  the  same  footing  as  if  his 
former  patent  had  not  been  issued ;  but  it  did  not  mean  to  dispense 
with  any  of  the  requisites  of  the  general  law.  With  the  general 
requisite,  that  he  was  the  inventor,  it  could  not  dispense ;  the  Consti- 
tution did  not  permit  it.  By  the  general  law,  improvement  in  an  art 
and  improvement  in  a  machine  are  distinct  patentable  objects.  This 
patent  is  only  for  the  improvement  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  flour, 
and  the  recital  of  the  special  act  and  the  words  "  which  "  and  "  said" 
do  not  at  all  help  it.  It  is  true,  it  is  an  improvement  operated  by 
means  of  the  machines,  but  not  exclusively.  The  result  may  be 
secured  without  securing  the  means.  This  patent  was  granted  to  the 
plaintiff,  was  received  by  him,  and  must  be  presumed  to  be  according 
to  his  application  and  his  oath.  The  oath  is,  that  he  is  the  true  inven- 
tor of  the  "improvements  above  specified,"  which  term  is  applied  in  the 
specification,  as  in  the  patent,  only  to  the  art.  But  it  is  said  the  speci- 
fication is  a  part  of  the  patent,  and  limits  or  enlarges  it,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Mr.  Justice  Stoey,  in  the  case  which  has  been  cited,  only 
says  that  the  specification  may  control  the  generality  of  the  patent. 
Whittemore  v.  Cutter,  1  Gallis.,  437.  But  the  specification  in  the  case 
now  before  the  court  does  not  claim  the  machines.  If  the  patent  was 
for  a  combination,  the  plaintift"'8  action  was  gone ;  he  could  not  main- 
tain it  against  a  person  using  one  of  the  machines.  If  the  patent  was 
for  the  combination  and  also  for  the  sevei'al  machines,  that  is,  a  joint 
and  several  patent,  then  the  patentee  might  proceed  upon  it  as  the 
one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  alleged  invasion.  If 
he  proceed  upon  it  for  a  breach  of  the  right  to  the  combination,  he 
must  show  the  onginality  of  invention,  and  might  be  defeated  by 
opposite  proof.  If  for  a  breach  of  the  right  to  any  one  of  the 
machines,  he  might  be  defeated  by  showing  that  he  was  not  the  origi- 
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nal  inventor  of  tlie  machine.  So  if  it  be  considered  a  several  patent — 
that  is,  as  if  he  had  five  distinct  patents.  But  in  no  conceivable 
case  can  he  stand  upon  any  but  one  of  these  three  grounds,  nor 
claim  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  larger,  or  even  of  a  different,  patent. 
4.  From  this  analysis,  vs^hich  is  necessary  to  prevent  confusion,  we 
come  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  case  presented  to  the  court 
for  decision,  and  to  which  the  charge  was  to  be  applied,  premising : 
1st.  That  no  exception  can  be  taken  to  what  the  court  did  not  give 
in  charge  to  the  jury;  and,  2d.  That  no  exception  can  be  taken  to 
an  ©pinion,  however  erroneous,  that  had  no  bearing  upon  the  issue 
to  be  decided  by  the  jury.  It  is  apparent  from  the  record  that  the 
action  of  the  plaintiff:"  was  founded  upon  the  alleged  use,  by  the  de- 
fendant, of  a  machine  called  a  hopper-boy,  of  which  the  J)laintiff 
claimed  to  be  the  inventor ;  that  the  evidence  on  both  sides  applied 
to  this  allegation,  and  to  this  alone, — the  plaintiff'  claiming  to  be  the 
inventoi',  and  the  defendant  denying  it.  The  charge  of  the  court 
noticed  the  several  arguments  that  had  been  used  at  the  bar,  and 
examined  the  general  question  as  to  the  character  of  the  patent ; 
upon  which,  however,  as  it  had  not  been  discussed,  no  opinion  was 
given.  This  is  clear ;  for  if  an  opinion  had  been  expressed,  it  must 
have  been  that  the  action  was  not  maintainable.  Nothing  short  of 
iAa<  would  have  been  material.  But  the  court  left  the  case  to  the 
jury,  as  of  an  action  that  this  was  maintainable,  and  instructed  them 
as  to  the  principles  hj  which  it  was  to  be  decided,  which  negatives 
the  conclusion  of  any  opinion  having  been  given  that  the  action  was 
not  maintainable.  If  the  defendant  had  required  the  court  to  charge 
that  the  action  was  not  maintainable,  and  they  had  charged  that  it 
was,  or  declined  to  charge  at  all,  he  would  have  had  ground  of  ex-, 
ception.  But  the  plaintiff"  cannot  complain,  because  he  has  what  is 
equivalent  to  a  decision  in  his  favor.  5.  The  statute  of  James,  (21 
Jac.  I.,  c.  3,)  A.  D.  1623,  confined  monopolies  to  the  first  and  true 
inventors  of  manufactures  not  known  or  used  before.  One  hundred 
and  seventy  years  had  elapsed  when  our  act  passed ;  commerce  and 
the  arts  had  made  such  advances,  such  facilities  had  been  created 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  that  every  thing  known  by  use,  or 
described  in  books,  might  be  considered  as  common  property.  It 
would  have  been  strange  to  adopt  a  diff"erent  principle.  The  act  of 
Congress  does  not.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  there  is  in  this  respect 
any  difference  between  the  act  of  Congress  and  the  act  of  Parliar 
ment.  One  says  "useful"  inventions,  the  other  "new  and  useful"; 
but  both  have  the  expression  "  not  used  or  known  before."  A  patent 
can  only  be  upon  an  allegation  that  the  applicant  has  invented  some- 
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thing  new  and  useful.  Its  novelty  may  certainly  be  questioned;  per- 
haps its  usefulness.  But  where  the  defense  is  that  the  thing  was 
known  or  used  before,  is  it  necessary  to  prove  the  usefulness  of  the 
thing  so  known  or  used  ?  The  act  does  not  require  it ;  nor  is  there 
any  good  reason  why  the  patentee  should  be  permitted  to  contro- 
vert it. 

Mr.  Sarper,  in  reply,  insisted:  1.  That  the  court  below  had  erred 
in  admitting  testimony  of  the  use  of  the  plaintiff's  machine  in  mills 
not  specified  in  the  notice.  The  statute  was  not  framed  with  a  view 
to  the  benefit  of  the  defendant  alone.  The  notice  to  be  given  is 
not  that  vague,  indistinct,  general  notice  which  is  set  up  on  the 
other  side.  It  must  be  an  effectual,  useful  notice, — such  a  notice  as 
may  put  the  patentee  on  his  guard,  and  enable  him  to  see  what  are 
the  precise  grounds  of  defense.  It  must  be  more  specific  than  a 
mere  transcript  of  the  particular  class  of  grounds  of  defense,  such  as 
suppression  of  parts,  redundancy,  &c.  The  circumstances  of  the 
feme,  the  ^Zace  when  and  where  used,  and  by  what  'persons,  are  essen- 
tially necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the  patentee  to  meet  the  defense. 
The  burden  of  proof  is,  in  effect,  thrown  upon  the  patentee ;  and  the 
law  intended  that  he  should  meet  it  fairly.  Such  a  notice  as  that 
given  in  this  case  would  not  be  good,  if  put  into  the  form  of  a  special 
plea.  The  degree  of  certainty  required  in  a  plea,  in  a  statement  of 
the  time  and  place,  when  and  where  material  facts  have  happened,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  the  law ;  but  these  circumstances 
must  always  be  laid,  and  must  be  proved  as  laid,  whenever  it  is 
essential  to  enable  the  other  party  to  maintain  his  case.  There  is  a 
distinction  between  the  matter  of  defense  and  the  evidence  by  which  it 
is  to  be  maintained.  A  notice  of  the  particulars  of  the  evidence  is 
not  required,  but  of  the  time  and  -place  where  the  former  use  of  the 
machine  in  question  occurred.  Nor  is  this  unreasonable ;  for  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  anybody  would  be  able  to  testify  as  to  the 
minute  particulars  of  an  invention,  without  being  able  to  remember 
in  what  work  he  had  seen  it  described,  or  to  state  in  what  place  and 
at  what  time  he  had  seen  it  used.  2.  The  special  act  for  the  plain- 
tiff's relief  is  a  distinct,  substantive,  independent  grant,  declaring 
the  plaintiff  to  be  the  original  inventor,  and  as  such  entitled  to  a 
patent.  It  contains  no  reference  to  the  general  Patent  Law,  nor 
does  it  reserve  any  right  in  others  to  contest  the  originality  of  his  in- 
vention. The  defendant,  therefore,  cannot  say  that  the  plaintiff  is 
not  the  inventor,  though  he  may  deny  that  he  has  violated  the  plain- 
tiff's rightB  as  inventor.    Congress  is  not  confined  by  the  Constitu- 
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tion  to  any  particular  mode  of  determining  the  fact  who  are  in- 
ventors or  authors.  It  is  true,  a  patent  or  copyright  can  only  he 
granted  to  an  inventor  or  author;,  but  the  originality  of  the  inven- 
tion or  authorship  may  be  deteratined  by  Congress  itself,  upon  such 
testimony  as  it  deems  sufficient;  or  by  an  administrative  act,  by  the 
decision  of  some  board  or  executive  officer ;  or,  lastly,  by  a  judicial 
investigation, — according  as  the  legislative  will  may  prescribe  either 
of  these  several  mod^.  The  act  of  Parliament,  16  Geo.  3,  for  the 
relief  of  Watt  and  Boulton,  the  inventors  of  the  improved  steam- 
engine,  and  extending  the  term  pf  their  pa;tent  for  twenty-iive  years, 
contained  an  express  provision  that  every  objection  in  law  com- 
petent against  the  patent  should  be  competent  against  the  act,  "  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  term  thereby 
granted."  Momhlower  v.  Boulton,  8  T.  E.,  95-97.  The  act  of  Con- 
gress for  the  relief  of  Oliver  Evans  contains  no  such  provision.  The 
conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  legislature  meant  to  quiet  him  in  his 
claim,  after  he  had  so  long  enjoyed  it,  and  in  consideration  of  his 
peculiar  merits,  and  of  his  former  patent  having  been  vacated  for  in- 
fonmality.  3.  The  court  below  instructed  the  jury  that  the  patent 
was  not  for  any  one  machine,  but  for  the  combined  effect  of  the 
whole ;  though  they  concluded  'by  leaving  it  upon  the  prior  use,  still 
the  intimation  that  the  action  could  not  be  matintained,  even  though 
the  prior  use  of  it  was  not  proved,  did  not  leave  the  fact  to  the  jury 
free  from  bias.  .  Though  not  a  positive  direction  to  the  jury  to  find 
for  the  defendant,  it  had  the  effect  of  a  nonsuit.  The  wishes  of  the 
grantee  and  the  intevtion  oi  the  grantor,  both  extended  as  Well  to  a 
patent  for  the  several  machines  as  to  a  patent  for  the  combined 
effect  of  the  whole.  The  word  "  improvement,"  though  in  the  singu- 
lar number,  extends  not  only  to  the  .plaintift''s  improvement  in  the 
art  of  manufacturing  flour,  but  to  his  improvement  in  the  several 
machines  by  means  of  which  the  operations  of  the  art  are  conducted. 
This  was  a  patent  for  an  improvement  on  the  particular  machine  in 
question,  and  not  for  its  original  invention.  In  this  respect  it  is  like 
that  of  Watt  and  Boulton  for  their  improvement  on  the  steam-engine. 
4.  The  prior  use,  which  is  to  defeat  a  patent,  ought  to  be  a  public 
use.  The  defense  here  set  up  under  the  -sixth  section  of  the  Patent 
Law  of  1793,  ch.  156,  was,  that  the  patentee  was  not  the  original  dis- 
coverer, and  that  the  thing  had  been  in  use,  &c.  But  ^how  else  could 
it  be  shown  that  he  was  not  the  discoverer,  but  by  showing  that  it 
had  before  been  in  public  use  ?  A  mere  secret,  furtive  use  would  not 
disprove  the  fact  of  his  being  the  original, discoverer.  If  this  were 
so,  then  the  art  of  printing  and  gunpowder  were  not  invented  in 
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Europe,  because  they  had  been  before  used  in  a  sequestered  corner 
of  the  globe  like  China.  But  there  is  a  distinction  between  a  first 
discovery  and  an  original  diecovery.  The  art  of  printing  was  origi- 
nally discovered  in  Germany,  though  it  was  first  invented  in  China. 
So  the  plaintiff  would  not  cease  to  be  the  original  inventor  of  the 
hopper-boy,  even  if  it  had  been  proved  that  another  similar  machine 
had  been  before  privately  used  in  a  single  mill.  It  ought,  therefore, 
to  have  been  left  to  the  jury  to  find  for  the  plaintiff,  if  they  believed 
that  the  use  was  a  secret  use. 

Marshall,  C.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

In  this  case  exceptions  were  taken  in  the  Circuit  Court  by  the 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff'  in  error.  ^ 

1st.  To  the  opinion-  of  the  court  in  admitting  testimony  offered  by 
the  defendant  in  that  court. 

2d.  To  its  opinion  in  rejecting  testimony  offered  by  the  plaintiff  in 
that  court. 

3d.  To  the  charge  delivered  by  the  judge  to  the  jury. 

Under  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  for  the  promotion  of  useful  arts, 
and  to  repeal  the  act  heretofore  made  for  that  purpose,  the  defendant 
pleaded  the  general  issue,  and  gave  notice  that  he  would  prove  at 
the  trial  that  the  improved  hopper-boy,  for  the  use  of  which,  without 
license,  this  suit  was  instituted,  had  been  used  previous  to  the  alleged 
invention  of  the  said  Evans,  in  several  places,  (which  were  specified 
in  the  notice,)  or  in  some  of  them,  "  and  also  at  sundry  other  places 
in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States." 
Having  given  evidence  as  to  some  of  the  places  specified  in  the 
notice,  the  defendant  offered  evidence  as  to  some  other  places  not 
specified.  This  evidence  was  objected  to  by  the  plaintiff,  but  admit- 
ted by  the  court ;  to  which  admission  the  plaintiff's  counsel  excepted. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  act  appeal's  to  be  drawn  on  the  idea  that 
the  defendant  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  contest  the  validity  of  the 
patent  on  the  general  issue.  It  therefore  intends  to  relieve  the  de- 
fendant from  the  difficulties  of  pleading,  when  it  allows  him  to  give 
in  evidence  matter  which  does  affect  the  patent.  But  the  notice  is 
directed  for  the  security  of  the  plaintiff",  and  to  protect  him  against 
that  surprise  to  which  he  might  be  exposed  from  an  unfair  use  of 
this  pi'ivilege/  Reasoning  merely  on  the  words  directing  this  notice, 
it  might  be  difficult  to  define,  with  absolute  precision,  what  it  ought 
to  include,  and  what  it  might  omit.  There  are,  however,  circum- 
stances in  the  act  which  may  have  some  influence  on  this  point.  It 
has  been  already  observed,  that  the  notice  is  submitted  for  a  special 
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plea;  it  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  a  substitute  to  which  the 
defendant  is  not  obliged  to  resort.  The  notice  is  to  be  given  only 
when  it  is  intended  to  offer  the  special  matter  in  evidence  on  the 
general  issue.  The  defendant  is  not  obliged  to  pursue  this  course. 
He  may  still  plead  specially,  and  then  the  plea  is  the  only  notice 
which  the  plaintiff  can  claim.  If,  then,  the  defendant  may  give  in 
evidence  on  a  special  plea  the  prior  use  of  the  machine  at  places  not 
specified  in  his  plea,  ifr  would  seem  to  follow  that  he  may  give  in 
evidence  its  use  at  places  not  specified  in  his  notice.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved that  a  plea  would  be  defective,  which  did  not  state  the  mills 
in  which  the  machinery  alleged  to  be  previously  used  was  placed. 

But  there  is  still  another  view  of  this  subject  which  deserves  to  be 
considered.  The  section  which  directs  this  notice,  also  directs  that 
if  the  special'  matter  stated  in  the  section  be  proved,  "judgment 
shall  be  rendered  for  the  defendant  with  costs,  and  the  patent  shall 
be  declared  void."  The  notice  might  be  intended  not  only  for  the 
infoiTQation  of  the  plaintiff',  but  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  on  the 
record  the  cause  for  which  the  patent  was  avoided.  This  object  is 
accomplished  by  a  notice  which  specifies  the  particular  matter  to  be 
proved.  The  ordinary  powers  of  the  court  are  sufficient  to  prevent, 
and  will,  undoubtedly,  be  so  exercised  as  to  prevent,  the  patentee 
from  being  injured  by  the  surprise. 

This  testimony  having  been  admitted,  the  plaintiff  offered  to  prove 
that  the  persons  of  whose  prior  use  of  the  improved  hopper-boy  the 
defendant  had  given  testimony,  had  paid  the  plaintiff  for  license  to 
use  his  improved  hopper-boy  in  their  mills  since  his  patent.  This 
testimony  was  rejected  by  the  court,  on  the  motion  of  the  defendant, 
and  to  this  opinion  of  the  court,  also,  the  plaintiff  excepted. 

The  testimony  offered  by  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  very  little 
weight,  but  ought  not  to  have  been  absolutely  rejected.  Connected 
with  other  testimony,  and  under  some  circumstances,  even  the  opin- 
ion of  a  party  may  be  worth  something.  It  is,  therefore,  in  such  a 
case  as  this,  deemed  more  safe  to  permit  it  to  go  to  the  jury,  subject 
as  all  testimony  is  to  the  animadversion  of  the  court,  than  entirely 
to  exclude  it. 

We  come  next  to  consider  the  charge  delivered  to  the  jury. 

The  errors  alleged  in  this  charge  may  be  considered  under  two 
heads: 

Ist.  In  construing  the  patent  to  be  solely  for  the  general  result 
■produced  by  the  combination  of  all  the  machinery,  and  not  for  the 
several  improved  machines,  as  well  as  for  the  general  result. 

2d.  That  the  jury  must  find  for  the  defendant,  if  they  should  be 
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of  opinion  that  the  hopper-boy  was  in  use  prior  to  the  invention  of 
the  improvement  thereon  by  Oliver  Evans. 

The  construction  of  the  patent  must  certainly  depend  on  the  words 
of  the  instrument.  But  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  words  are  ambigu- 
ous, there  may  be  circumstances  which  ought  to  have  great  influence 
in  expounding  T;hem.  The  intention  of  the  parties,  if  that  intention 
can  be  collected  from  sources  which  the  principles  of  law  permit  us 
to  explore,  are  entitled  to  great  consideration.  But  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  this  investigation,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  the 
extent  of  the  authority  imder  which  this  grant  was  issued. 

The  authority  of  the  executive  to  make  this  grant  is  derived  from 
the  general  Patent  Law,  and  from  the  act  for  the  relief  of  Oliver 
Evans.  On  the  general  Patent  Law  alone,  a  doubt  might  well  arise, 
whether  improvements  on  different  machines  could  regtilarly  be  com- 
prehended in  the  same  patent,  so  as  to  give  a  right  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  several  machines  separately,  as  well  as  a  right  to  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  those  machines  in  combination.  And  if  such'  a  patent 
would  be  irregular,  it  would  certainly  furnish  an  argument  of  no  in- 
considerable weight  against  the  construction.  But  the  "  act  for  the 
relief  of  Oliver  Evans  "  entirely  removes  this  doubt.  That  act  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  State  to  issue  a  patent,  granting  to  the  said 
Oliver  Evans  the  full  and  exclusive  right  in  his  invention,  discovery, 
and  improvements  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  flour,  and  in  the  sev- 
eral machines  which  he  has  invented,  discovered,  improved,  and  ap- 
plied to  that  purpose. 

Of  the  authority,  then,  to  make  this  patent  coextensive  with  the 
construction  for  which  the  plaintiff's  counsel  contends,  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

The  next  object  of  inquiry  is  the  intention  of  the  parties,  so  far  as 
it  may  be  collected  from  sources  to  which  it  is  allowable  to  resort. 

The  parties  are  the  government,  acting  by  its  agents,  and  Oliver 
Evans. 

The  intention  of  the  government  may  be  collected  from  tVie  "  act 
for  the  relief  of  Oliver  Evans."  That  act  not  only  confers  the  author- 
ity to  issue  the  grant,  but  expresses  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
respecting  its  extent.  It  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  it,  that  the 
legislature  intended  the  patent  to  include  both  the  general  result  and 
the  particular  improved  machines,  if  such  should  be  the  wish  of  the 
applicant.  That  the  executive  officer  intended  to  make  the  patent 
coextensive  with  the  application  of  Oliver  Evans  and  with  the  special 
act,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  reference  to  both  in  the  patent  itself. 
If,  therefore,  it  shall  be  satisfactorily  shown,  from  his  application,  to 
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ha\re  been  the  intention  of  Oliver  Evans  to  obtain  a  patent  including 
both  objects,  that  must  be  pi'esumed  to  have  been  also  the  intention 
of  the  grantor. 

The  first  evidence  of  the  intention  of  Oliver  Evans  is  lurnished  by 
the  act  for  his  relief.  The  fair  presumption  is,  that  it  conforms  to 
his  wishes;  at  least,  that  it  does  not  transcend  them. 

The  second,  in  Ms  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  speaks 
of  his  having  disco vej|§d  certain  useful  improvements,  and  prays  a 
patent  for  them,  "  agreeably  to  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  'An  act 
for  the  relief  of  Oliver  Evans.' "  This  application,  is  for  a  patent 
coextensive  with  the-  act. 

This  intention  is  further  manifested  by  his  specification.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  a  part  of  this  specification  would  indicate  an  in- 
tention to  consider  the  combined  operation,  of  all  his  machinery  as  a 
single  improvement,  for  which  he  solicited  a  patent.  But  the  whole 
taken  together  will  not  admit  of  this  exposition.  The  several  mar- 
chines  are  described  with  that  distinctness  which  would  be  used  by  a 
person  intending  to  obtain  a  patent  for  each.  In  his  number  4, 
which  contains  the  specification  of  the  drill,  he  asserts  hia  claim,  in 
terms,  to  the  principles,  and  to  all  the  machines  he  had  specified,  and 
adds,  "  They  may  all  be  united  and  combined  in  one  flour-mill,  to 
produce  my  improvement  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  flour  complete, 
or  they  may  be  used  separately  for  any  of  the  purposes  specified  and 
allotted  to  them,  or  to  produce  my  improvement  in  part,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case." 

Being  entitled  by  law  to  a  patent  for  all  and  each  of  his  discoveries; 
considering  himself,  as  he  avers  in  his  specification  and  affirmation, 
as  the  inventor  of  each  of  these  improvements ;  understanding,  as  he 
declares  he  did,  that  they  might  be  used  together,  so  as  to  produce 
his  improvement  complete,  or  separately,  so  as  to  produce  it  in  part — 
•nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than  that  Oliver  Evans  intended  to 
obtain  a  patent  solely  for  their  combined  operation.  His  affirmation, 
which  is  annexed  to  his  specification,  confirms  this  reasoning.  To 
the  declaration  that  he  is  the  inventor  of  these  improvements,  he  adds, 
"  for  which  he  solicits  a  patent." 

With  this  conviction  of  the  intention  with  which  it  was  framed,  the 
instrument  is  to  be  examined. 

The  patent  begins  with  a  recital  that  Oliver  Evans  had  alleged 
■  himself  to  be  the  inventor  of  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the 
art  of  manufacturing  flour,  &c.,  by  the  means  of  several  machines, 
for  a  description  of  which  reference  is  made  to 'his  specification. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that,  if  the  allegation  of  Oliver  Evans  was 
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necessarily  to  be  understood  as  conforming  to  this  recital,  if  onr 
knowledge  of  it  was  to  be  derived  entirely  from  this  source,  tbe  fair 
construction  :^ould  be,  that  his  application  was  singly  for  tJie  exclusive 
right  to  that  improvement  which  was  produced  by  the  combined 
operation  of  his  machinery.  But  in  construing  these  ternisi,  the  court 
is  not  confined  to  their  most  obvious  import.  The  alleg;^tion  jnade 
by  Oliver  Evans,  and  here  intended  to  be  recited,  is  in  his  petition: 
to  the  Secretai'y  of  State.  That  petition  is  embodied  in,  and  be- 
comes a  part  of,  the  patent.  It  ej^plaips  itself,  and  controls  the  words; 
of  reference  to  it.  Hia  allegation  is  not  "  that  he  has  invented  a  new 
and  useful  improvement,"  but  that  he,  has  discovered  certain  use- 
ful improvements.  The  words  used  by  the  Department  of  St^te  in 
reciting  this  allegation  must,  tben,  be  expounded  by  the  allegation 
itself,  which  is  made  a  part  of,  the  patent. 

The  recital  proceeds,  "which  has  not  beeu  known,"  &c.  These 
words  refer  clearly  to  the  improvement  first  mentioned  and  alleged 
in  the  petition  of  Oliver  Evans,  and  are  of  course  to  be.  controlled  in 
like  mamier,  with. the  antecedent  words,  by  that  petition.  This  part 
of  the  recital  is  concluded  by  adding  that  Oliver  Evans  has  jaffirmetli 
that  he  does  verily  believe  himself  to  be  the  true  inventor  or  discov-- 
erer  of  the  said  improvement. 

But  the  aflBrmation  of  Oliver  Evans,  like  his  petition,  is  embodied 
in  the  grant,  and  must,  of  course,  expound  the  recital  of  it.  That 
affirmation  is,  that  he  does  verily  believe  h'unself  to  be  the  true  and 
original  inventor  of  the  improvements  contained  in  Ms  specification. 

In  every  instance,  then,  in  which  the  word  improvement  is  used 
in  the  singular  number  throughout  the  part  of  the  recital  of  this  pat- 
ent, it  is  used  in  reference  to  a  paper  contained  in  the  body  of  the; 
patent,  which  corrects  the  term  an^.shpws  it  to  be  inaccurate. 

The  patent,  still  by  way  of  recital,  proceeds  to  add,  "and  agreeably 
to  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  'An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oliver  Evans,' 
which  authorizes^  the  Secretary  of  State  to  secure  to  him,  by.  patent, 
the  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  such  improvem^l  m  the  artof  manu^- 
facturing  flour  and  meal,  and  in  the  several  machines  which)  he  has 
discovered,  improved,  and  applied  to  that  purpose ;  he  has  paid  into  ■ 
the  treasury,  &c.,  and  presented  a  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  State,,  sig- 
nifying a  desire  of  obtaining  an  exclusive  property  in  the  aaidimprove-- 
ment,  and  praying  that  a  patent  may  be  granted  for, that,  purpose." 

To  what  do  the  words  "  said  improvement "  relate  ?  ,  The  answer  ' 
which  has  been  given  at  the  bar  is  entirely  correct:  to  the  improve- 
ment mentiqned  in  the  statute  and  in  tbe  petition,— to  both  of  which, 
direct  reference  is  made.    But  in  the  statute,  and  in  the  petition,  the^ 
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word  used  is  "  improvements,"  in  the  plural.  The  patent,  therefore, 
ohviously  affixed  to  the  word  improvement,  in  the  singular,  the  same 
sense  in  which  the  plural  is  employed,  hoth  in  the  statute  and  in  the 
petition.  We  are  compelled,  from  the  whole  context,  so  to  construe 
the  word  in  every  place  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  recital,  because  it 
is  constantly  employed  with  express  reference  to  the  act  of  Congress, 
or  to  some  document  embodied  in  the  patent,  in  each  of  which  the 
plural  is  used.  * 

When,  then,  the  words  "  said  improvement"  are  used  as  a  term  of 
grant,  they  refer  to  the  words  of  the  recital,  which  have  been  ah'eady 
noticed,  and  must  be  construed  in  the  same  sense.  This  construction 
is  rendered  the  more  necessary  by  the  subsequent  words,  which  refer 
for  a  description  of  the  improvement  to  the  schedule.  It  also  derives 
some  weight  from  the  words  "  according  to  law,"  which  are  annexed 
to  the  words  of  grant.  These  words  can  refer  only  to  the  general 
Patent  Law,  and  to  the  "  act  for  the  relief  of  Oliver  Evans."  These 
acts,  taken  together,  seem  to  require  that  the  patent  should  conform 
to  the  specification,  affirmation,  and  petition  of  the  applicant. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  claim  of  Oliver  Evans  was  rested  at  the 
Circuit  Court,  on  the  principle  that  a  grant  for  an  improvement,  by 
the  combined  operation  of  all  the  machinery,  necessarily  included  a 
right  to  the  distinct  operation  of  each  part,  inasmuch  as  the  whole 
comprehends  all  its  parts.  After  very  properly  rejecting  this  idea, 
the  judge  appears  to  have  considered  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  patentee  as  having  proceeded  upon  it  in  making  out  this  patent." 
He  supposed  the  intention  to  be  to  convey  the  exclusive  right  in  the 
parts,  as  well  as  in  the  whole,  by  a  grant  of  the  whole ;  but  as  the 
means  used  are  in  law  incompetent  to  produce  the  effect,  he  construed 
the  grant  according  to  his  opinion  of  its  legal  operation. 

There  is  great  reason  in  this  view  of  the  case,  and  this  court  has 
not  discarded  it  without  hesitation.  But  as  the  grant,  with  the  various 
documents  which  form  a  part  of  it,  would  be  contradictory  to  itself; 
as  these  apparent  conti'adictions  are  all  reconciled  by  considering  the 
word  "improvement"  to  be  in  the  plural  instead  of  the  singular  num- 
ber ;  as  it  is  apparent  that  this  construction  gives  to  the  grant  its  full 
effect,  and  that  the  opposite  construction  would  essentially  defeat  it, 
this  court  has,  after  much  consideration  and  doubt,  determined  to 
adopt  it  as  the  sound  exposition  of  the  instrument. 

The  second  error  alleged  in  the  charge,  is  in  directing  the  jury  to 
find  for  the  defendant,  if  they  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  hopper- 
boy  was  in  use  prior  to  the  improvement  alleged  to  be  made  thereOn 
by  Oliver  Evans. 
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This  part  of  the  charge  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  opinion  that 
if  the  patent  is  to  be  considered  as  a  grant  of  the  exclusive  use  of 
distinct  improvements,  it  is  a  grant  for  the  hopper-boy  itself,  and  not 
for  an  improvement  on  the  hopper-boy. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintift"  contends  that  this  part  of  the  charge 
is  erroneous,  because,  by  the  "  act  for  the  relief  of  Oliver  Evans," 
Congress  has  itself  decided  that  he  is  the  inventor  of  the  machines 
for  which  he  solicited  a  patent,  and  has  not  left  that  point  open  to 
judicial  inquiry. 

This  court  is  not  of  that  opinion.  Without  inquiring  whether 
Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  "  to  secure  for  limited  times, 
to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writ- 
ings and  discoveries,"  may  decide  the  fact  that  an  individual  is  an 
author  or  inventor,  the  court  can  never  presume  Congress  to  have 
decided  that  question  in  a  general  act,  the  words  of  which  do  not 
render  such  a  construction  unavoidable.  The  words  of  this  act  do 
not  require  this  construction.  They  do  not  grant  to  Oliver  Evans 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  certain  specified  machines,  but  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  use  his  invention,  discovery,  and  iihprovements,  leaving 
the  question  of  invention  or  improvement  open  to  investigation  un- 
der the  general  Patent  Law. 

The  plaintiff  has  also  contended  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
patentee  to  show  himself  to  be  the  first  inventor  or  discoverer; — that 
the  law  is  satisfied  by  his  having  invented  a  machine,  although  it 
may  have  been  previously  discovered  by. some  other  person. 

Without  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  accuracy  with  which  the  term 
invention  or  discovery  may  be  applied  to  any  other  than  the  fii'st 
inventor,  the  court  considers  this  question  as  completely  decided  by 
the  sixth  section  of  the  general  Patent  Act.  That  declares  that  if 
the  thing  was  not  originally  discovered  by  the  patentee,  but  had  been 
in  use,  or  had  been  described  in  some  public  work,  anterior  to  the 
supposed  discovery  of  the  patentee,  judgment  shall  be  rendered  for 
the  defendant,  and  the  patent  declared  void. 

Admitting  the  words  "  originally  discovered "  to  be  explained  or 
limited  by  the  subsequent  words,  still  if  the  thing  had  been  in  use,  or 
bad  been  described  in  a  public  work,  anterior  to  the  supposed  dis- 
covery, the  patent  is  void.  It  may  be  that  the  patentee  had  no 
knowledge  of  this  previous  use  or  previous  description ;  still  his  pat- 
ent is  void;  the  law  supposes  he  may  have  known  it;  and  the  charge 
of  the  judge,  which  must  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  testimony, 
goes  no  farther  than  the  law. 
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The  real  inquiry  is,  does  the  patent  of  Oliver  Evans  comprehend 
more  thaii  he  has  discovered  ?  If.it  is  for  the  whole  hopper-boy,  the 
jury  has  found  that  this  machine  was  in  previous  use.  If  it  embraces 
only  his  improvement,  then  the  verdict  must  be  set  aside. 

The  difficulties  which  embari-ass  this  inquiry  are  not  less  than  those 
which  were  involved  in  the  first  point.  Ambiguities  are  still  to  be 
explained,  and  contradictions  to  be  reconciled. 

The  patent  itself,  ooastrued  without  reference  to  the  schedule  and 
other  documents  to  which  it  refers,  and  which  are  incorporated  in  it, 
would  be  a  grant  of  a  single  improvement ;  but  construed  with  those 
documents,  it  has  been  determined  to  be  a  grant  of  the  several  im- 
■  provements  which  he  has  made  in  the  machines  enumerated  in  his 
specification.  But  the  grant  is  confined  to  improvements.  There  is 
no  expression  in  it  which  extends  to  the  whole  of  any  one  of  the 
machines  which  are  enumerated  in  his  specification  or  petition.  The 
difficulty  grows  out  of  the  complexity  and  ambiguity  of  the  specifi- 
cation and  petition.  His  schedule  states  his  first  principle  to  be  the 
operation  of- his  machinery  on  the  meal  from  its  being  ground  until 
it  is  bolted.  He. adds,  "this  principle  I  apply  by  various  machines, 
which  I  have  invented,  constructed,  and  adapted  to  the  purposes 
hereafter  specified." 

His  second  principle  is  the  application  of  the  power  that  moves  the 
mill  to  his  machinery. 

The  application  of  these  principles,  he  says,  to  manufacturing  flour, 
is  what  he  claims  as  his  invention  or  improvement  in  the  art. 

He  asserts  himself  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  machines,  and  claims 
the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  improvement  of  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacturing  flour,  and  other  purposes,  as  his  invention  and 
improvement  ^  the  art. 

The  schedule  next  proceeds  to  describe  the  difi:erent  machines  as 
improved,  so  as  to  include  in  the  description  the  whole  machine, 
without  distinguishing  his  improvement  from  the  machine  as  it  ex- 
isted previous  thereto ;  and  in  his  fourth  number  he  says,  "  I  claim 
the  exclusive  right  to  the  principles,  and  to  all  the  machines  above 
specifled,  and  for  all  the  uses  and  purposes  specifled,  as  not  having 
been  heretofore  known  or  used  before  I  discovered  them." 

If  the  opinion  of  the  court  were  to  be  formed  on  the  schedule  alone, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  that  the  application  of  Oliver  Evans  ex- 
tended to  all  the  machines  it  describes.  But  the.  schedule  is  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  other  documents  incorporated  in 
the  patent. 

The  affirmation  which  is  annexed  to  it  avers  that  he  is  the  inven- 
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tor,  not  of  the  machines,  but  of  the  improvements  herein  above 
specified. 

In  his  petition,  he  states  himself  to  have  discovered  certain  useful 
improvements  applicable  to  the  art  of  manufacturing  flour,  and  prays 
a  patent  for  the  same,  that  is,  for  his  improvements,  agreeably  to 
the  act  of  Congress  entitled  'iAn  act  for  the  relief  of  Oliver  Evans." 
After  stating  the  principles,  as  in  his  schedule,  he  adds,  "the  ma- 
chinery consists  of  an  improved  elevator,  an  improved  conveyor, 
an  improved  hopper-boy,  an  improved  drill,  and  an  improved  kiln- 
drier." 

Although,  in  his  specification,  he  claims  a  right  to  the  whole  ma- 
chine, in  his  petition  he  only  asks  a  patent  for  the  improvementa  in 
the  machine.  The  distinction  betveeen  a  machine  and  an  improve- 
ment on  a  machine,  or  an  iinproTed  machine,  is  too  clear  for  them 
to  be  confounded  with  each  other. 

The  act  of  Congress,  agreeably  to  which  Evans  petitions  for  a 
patent,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  to  issue  one  for  his  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  manufacturing  flour,  "  ahd  in  the  several 
machines  which  he  has  invented,  discovei'ed,  improved,  and  applied 
to  that  purpose." 

In  conformity  with  this  act,  this  schedule,  and  this  petition,  the  • 
Secretary  of  State  issues  his  patent,  which,  in  its  terms,  embraces 
only  improvements.  Taking  the  whole  together,  the  court  is  of 
opinion  that  the  patent  is  to  be  construed  as  a  grant  of  the  general 
result  of  the  whole  machinery,  and  of  the  improvement  in  each  ma- 
chine. Great  doubt  existed  whether  the  words  of  the  grant,  which 
are  expressed  to  be  for  an  improvement  or  improvements  only,  should 
be  understood  as  purporting  to  be  a  patent  only  for  the  improve- 
ments, or  should  be  so  far  controlled  by  the  specificMion  and  peti- 
tion as  to  be  considered  as  a  grant  for  the  machine  as  improved,  or, 
in  the  words  of  the  schedule  and  petition,  for  "  an  improved  eleva- 
tor, an  improved  conveyor,  an  improved  hopper-boy,  an  improved 
drill,  and  an  improved  kiln-drier."  The  majority  of  the  court  came 
at  length  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  substantial  ditlerence,  as 
they  are  used  in  this  grant,  whether  the  words  grant  a  patent  for  an 
improvement  on  a  machine  or  a  patent  for  an  improved  machine, 
since  the  machine  itself,  without  the  impi'ovement,  would  not  be  an 
improved  machine.  Although  I  did  not  concur  in  this  opinion,  I  can 
perceive  no  inconvenience  from  the  construction. 

It  is,  then,  the  opinion  of  this  court  that  Oliver  Evans  may  claim, 
under  his  patent,  the  exclusive  use  of  his  inventions  and  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  manufacturing  flour  and  meal,  and  in  the  several 
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machines  which  he  has  invented,  and  in  his  improvements  on  ma^ 
chines  previously  discovered. 

In  all  cases  where  the  claim  is  for  an  improvement  on  a  machine, 
it  will  be  incumbent  on  him  to  show  the  extent  of  his  improvement, 
so  that  a  person  understanding  the  subject  may  comprehend  distinctly 
in  what  it  consists. 

Some  doubts  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  as  both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
are  citizens  of  the  same  State.  The  fiftb  section  of  the  act  to  promote 
the  progress  of  useful  arts,  which  gives  to  every  patentee  a  right  to 
sue  in  a  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  case  his  right  be  vio- 
lated, is  repealed  by  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  1800,  ch.  179,  (xxr,) 
which  gives  the  action  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  XJriited  States,  where 
a  patent  is  granted  "  pursuant "  to  that  act  or  to  the  act  for  the  pro- 
motion of  useful  arts.  This  patent,  it  has  been  said,  is  granted  not  in 
pursuance  of  either  of  those  acts,  but  in  pursuance  of  the  act  "  for  the 
relief  of  Oliver  Evans."  But  this  court  is  of  opinion  that  the  act  for 
the  relief  of  Oliver  Evans  is  ingrafted  on  the  general  act  for  the  pro- 
motion of  useful  arts,  and  that  the  patent  is  issued  in  pursuance  of 
both.     The  jurisdictioa  of  the  court  is,  therefore,  sustained. 

As  the  charge  delivered  in  the  Circuit  Court  to  the  jury  differs  in 
some  respects  from  this  opinion,  the  judgment  rendered  in  that  court 
is  reversed  and  annulled,  and  the  cause  remanded  to  the  Circuit 
Court,  with  directions  to  award  a  venire  f ados  de  novo,  and  to  proceed 
therein  according  to  law. 

Judgment  eeveksed. 

Judgment.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of 
the  record  of  flie  Circuit  Coui-t  for  the  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  argued  by  counsel.  On  consideration  whereof,  this  court  is  of 
opinion  that  there  is  error  in  the  proceedings  of  the  said  Circuit 
Court,  in  this:  that  the  said  court  rejected  testimony  which  ought  to 
have  been  admitted;  and,  also,  in  this:  that,  in  the  charge  delivered 
to  the  jury,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  patent  on  which  this  suit 
was  instituted  conveyed  to  Oliver  Evans  only  an  exclusive  right  to 
his  improvement  in  manufacturing  flour  and  meal,  produced  by  the 
general  combination  of  all  his  machinery,  and  not  to  his  improve- 
ment in  the  several  machines  applied  to  that  pui-pose ;  and,  also,  that 
the  said  Oliver  Evans  was  not  entitled  to  recover,  if  the  hopper-boy, 
in  his  declaration  mentioned,  had  been  in  use  previous  to  his  alleged 
discovery.  Therefore,  it  is  considered  by  this  court  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Circuit  Court  be  reversed  and  annulled,  and  that  the 
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cause  be  remanded  to  the  said  Circuit  Court,  with  directions  to  award 
a  venire  f ados  de  novo. 


NOTE  ON  THE  PATENT  LAWS. 
(Appendix.    3  Wheaton,  655.) 

The  Patent  Acts  of  the  United  States  are,  in  a  great  degree,  founded  on  the 
principles  and  usages  which  have  grown  ont  of  the  English  statute  on  the  same 
subject.  It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to  collect  together  the  oases  which  have 
been  adjudged  in  England,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  corresponding  provisions 
of  our  own  laws ;  and  then  bring  in  review  tlie  adjudications  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

By  the  statute  of  21  Jac.  I.,  cli.  3,  commonly  called  the  Statute  of  Monopolies,  it 
is  enacted,  (§  1,)  "  Tliat  all  monopolies,  and  all  commissions,  grants,  licenses,  char- 
ters, and  letters  patent  heretofore  made  or  granted,  or  hereafter  to  be  made  or 
granted,  to  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate  whatsoever,  of  or 
for  the  sole  buying,  selling,  making,  worliing,  or  using  of  any  thing  within  this 
realm,  or  the  dominion  of  Wales,  or  of  any  other  monopolies,  or  of  power,  liberty, 
or  faculty  to  dispense  with  any  others,  or  to  give  license  or  toleration  to  do,  use, 
or  exercise  any  thing  against  the  tenor  or  purport  of  any  law  or  statute,  or  to  give 
or  make  any  warrant  for  any  such  dispensation,  license,  or  toleration,  to  be  had 
or  made,  or  to  agree  or  compound  with  any  others  for  any  penalty  or  forfeiture, 
limited  by  any  statute,  or  of  any  grant  or  promise  of  the  benefit,  profit,  or  com- 
modity of  any  forfeitui-e,  penalty,  or  sura  of  money  tliat  is  or  shall  be  due  by  any 
statute,  before  judgment  thereupon  had;  and  all  proclamations,  inhibitions, 
straints,  warrants  of  assistance,  and  all  other  matters  and  tilings  whatsoever, 
any  way  tending  to  the  instituting,  erecting,  strengthening,  furtliering,  or  coun- 
tenancing the  same,  or  any  of  tllem,  are  altogetlier  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  so  are  and  shall  be  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect,  and  in  nowise  to 
be  put  in  use  or  execution."  The  sixth, section,  hovcever,  provides,  "That  any 
declaration  before  mentioned  shall  not  extend  to  anj'  letters  patent,  and  grants 
of  privilege,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  or  under,  hereafter  to  be  made,  of  the 
sole  working  or  making  of  any  manner  of  new  manufactures  within  this  realm,  to 
the  true  and  first  inventor  and  inventors  ofsnch  manufactures,  which  others,  at  the 
time  of  malting  such  letters  patent  and  grants,  shall  not  use,  so  as  also  they  be  not 
contrary/  to  the  law,  nor  mischievous  to  the  State,  by  raising  prices  of  commodities 
at  home,  or  hurt  of  trade,  or  generally  inconvenient;  the  said  fourteen  years  to  be 
accounted  from  the  date  of  the  first  letters  patent,  or  grant  of  such  privilege  here- 
after to  be  made,  but  that  the  same  shall  be  of  such  force  as  they  should  be  if  this 
act  had  never  been  made,  and  none  other." 

It  is  under  this  last  section  that  patents  for  new  and  useful  inventions  are  now 
granted  in  England ;  and  by  a  proviso,  or  condition,  always  inserted  in  every 
patent,  the  patentee  is  bound  particularly  to  describe  and  ascertain  tlie  nature  of 
his  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  constructed  or  made,  by  an 
instrument  in  writing,  under  liis  hand  and  seal,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  Cdiurt  of  Chancery  within  a  specified  time.  Harmer  v.  Playne,  11 
East,  101 ;  Boulton  v.  Bull,  2  H.  Bl.,  463 ;  Homhlower  v.  Boulton,  8  T.  E.,  95 ;  2 
Bl.  Com.,  407,  note  by  Christian  (7).    This  instrument  is  usually  termed  the  spcci- 
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fibatioli  of  the  invention^  and  all  such  instruments  are  preserved  in  an  office  for 
public  inspection. 

Upon  tlie  construction  of  the  British  Patent  Act,  taken  in  connection  with  tlie 
conditions  inserted  in  the  letters  patent,  a  great  variety  of  decisions  have  been 
made.  1.  As  the  statute  contains  no  restriction  confining  the  grants  to  British 
subjects,  it  is  every-day  practice  to  grant  patents  to  foreigners,  and  no  such 
patent  has  ever  been  brought  into  judicial  doubt.  2.  A  patent  can  be  granted 
only  for  a  thing  new  ;  but  it  may  bo  granted  to  the  first  inventor,  if  the  inven- 
tion be  new  in  England,  though  the  thing  was  practiced  beyond  s^a  before ;  for 
the  statute  spealis  of  new  manufadures  within  this  redtm  ;  so  that  if  it  be  new 
here,  it  is  within  tile  stiatnte,  and  wliether  leai-iied  by  travel  or  st\idy  is  the  same 
tiling.  Edgeherry  v.  Stevens',  2  Salk.,  447 ;  Hawk.  P.  C,  b.  1,  eh.  79,  and  see 
Noy,  182,  183.  3.  The  language  of  the  statute  is  new  manufaeture ;  but  the 
teiTiis  are  used  in  an  enlarged  sense,  as  equivalent  to  new  device  or  contrivance, 
and  apply  not  only  to  things  made,  but  to  the  practide  of  making.  Uiider  things 
made,  we  may  class,  in  the  first  place,  new  compositions  of  things,  such  as  manu- 
factures in  tli6  ordinary  sense  of  tlie  word ;  secondly,  all  tneohanical  invention's, 
whether  made  to  produce  old  or  new  effects  ;  for  a  iiCnr  piece  of  mechanism  is 
certainly  a  thing  made.  Under  the  pradtice  of  making,  we  may  class  a,ll  new 
artificial  manners  of  operating  with  the  hand,  or  with  instruments  in  common 
use,  new  processes  in  any  art,  producing  efl'ects  useful  to  the  public.  When  the 
eflcct  produced  is  some  new  substance  or  composition,  it  would  seem  that  the 
privilege  of  the  sole  working  or  making  ought  to  be  for  such  new  substance  or 
composition,  without  regard  to  the  mechanism  or  process  by  which  it  has  been 
produced,  wliicli,  though  perhaps  also  new,  will  be  only  useful  as  producing  the 
new  substance.  When  the  eflect  produced  is  no  new  substance  or  composition 
of  things,  the  patent  can  only  be  for  the  mechanism,  if  new  mechanism  is  used  ; 
or  for  thJ  process,  if  it  be  a  new  metliod  Of  operating  with  or  without  old  inech- 
anisiB,  by  whicli  tlie  eflect  is  produced.  Per  Eyeb,  Ch.  J.,  iu  Boutton  v.  Bull,  2 
H.  Bl.,  463,  492,  and  Lawbbnce,  J.,  in  Homhlowerv.  Boultm,  8  T.  E.,  95,  106. 
A  patent,  therefore,  under  certain  circumstances,  may  be  good  for  a  method  as 
well  as  for  an  engine  or  machine.  Ibid.,  and  8  T.  R.,  95,  106  ;  Bex  v.  Cutler,  1 
Starkie's  N".  P.  R.,  354.  4.  A  patent  cannot  be  for  a  more  principle,  properly  so 
called ;  that  is,  for  an  elementai-y  truth. .  But  the  word  principle  is  often  used  in 
a  more  lax  sense,  to  signify  constituent  parts,  pectdiar  structure,  or  pi-ocess ;  and 
iiv specifications  it  is  generally  used  in  this  latter  sense;  and  in  this  view,  it  may 
well  be  the  subject  of  a  patent.  Ibid.  5.  It  was  formerly  considered  that  a 
patent  could  not  be  for  an  improvement;  (3  Inst.,  184;)  but  that  opinion  has 
been  long  since  exploded,  and  it  is  now  held  that  a  patent  may  well  be  for  a 
new  improvement.  Earmerv.  Playne,  14  Ves.,  130;  Esc  parte  Fox,  1  Ves.  & 
Bearaes,  67 ;  Boulton  v.  Bull,  2  H.  Bl.,  463,  488 ;  8  T.  R.,  95 ;  Bull.  N.  P.,  77.  6.  A 
patent  must  be  of  such  manufacture  or  process  as  no  other  did,  at  the  time  of 
iinakiiig  the  letters  patent,  use ;  for  though  it  were  newly  Invented,  yet  if  any 
■other  did  use  it  at  tlie  time  of  making  the  letters  patent,  or  grant  of  the  privilege, 
it  is  declared  void  by  the  act.  3  Inst.,  184.  And  in  a  very  recent  case  of  a  patent 
for  a  new  mode  of  making  verdigiis,  one  of  the  objections  was  tliat  the  invention 
was  in  public  sale  by  the  patentee,  before  tlie  grant  of  the  patent ;  and  GIBBS, 
'Ch.  J.,  on  tliat  occasion  said:  "With  respect  to  this  objection,  tlie  qiiestion  is 
;Somcwhat  new.  Some  things  are  obvious  as  soon  as  they  are  made  public ;  of 
•others,  the  scientific  world  may  possess  itself  by  analysis ;  some  inventions  almost 
:baffle  discovery.  But  to  entitle  a  ma,n  to  a  patent,  the  invention  must  be  new  to 
.the  world.    The  public  sale  of  that  which  ns  afterwards  made  the  subject  of  a 
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patnnt,  though  sold  hy  the  inventor  only,  makes  the  pateiit  void.  It  is  in  evidence 
that  a  great  quantity  was  sold  in  the  course  of  fonr  months,  before  the  patent 
was  obtained."  And  if  the  jury  were  satisfied  of  that  fact,  his  lordship  added 
"that  he  thought  the  patent  void."  Wood  v.  Zimmer,  1  Holt's  N.  P.  Rep.,  .58. 
7.  The  invention  must  not  only  be  new,  but  useful ;  for  if  it  be  contrary  to  law,, 
or  mischievous,  or  hurtful  to  trade,  or  generally  inconvenient,  it  is,  by  the  termS 
of  the  statute,  void.  8  Inst.,  184.  8.  A  patent  can  legally  be  granted  only  to 
the  first  and  true  inventor;  for  smch  are  the  descriptive  terms  of  the  statute. 
3  Inst.,  184.  But  if  the  original  inventor  has  confined  tlie  invention  to  his  closet, 
and  the  public  be  not  acquainted  with  it,  a  second  inventor,  who  makes  it  public, 
is  entitled  to  a  patent.  Boulton  v.  Bull,  2  H.  Bl.,  463,  and  DoUand's  patent, 
cited  2  H.  Bl.,  470,  487.  9.  The  patent  must  not  be  more  exitensive  than  the 
invention  ;  therefore,  if  the  invention  consist  in  an  addition  or  improvement 
only,  and  the  patent  is  for  the  wliole  machine  or  manufacture,  it  is  void.  BuUer's 
N.  P.,  76;  Boulton  v.  Bull,  2  H.  Bl.,  463,  and  cases  there  cited  ;  The  King  v.  Else, 
11  East,  109,  note  ;  Harmer  v.  Playne,  11  East,  101 ;  S.  C,  14  Ves.,  180.  There- 
fore, wliere  a  patent  was  for  the  exclusive  liberty  of-  making  lace  composed  of 
silk  and  cotton  thread  mixed,  not  of  any  particular  mode  of  making  it,  and  it 
was  proved  that  silk  and  cotton  thread  were  before  mixed  on  tlie  Same  frame  for 
lace,  in  some  mode  or  other,  though  not  like  the  plaintiff's,  the  patent  was  held 
void,  as  being  more  extensive  tlian  the  invention.  The  King  v.  Else,  11  East, 
109,  note.  A  person  may  obtiiin  a  patent  for  a  machine,  consisting  of  an  entirely 
new  combination  of  parts,  although  the  parts  may  have  been  separately  used  in 
former  machines ;  and  the  patent  may  correctly  set  out  the  whole  as  the  inven- 
tion of  the  patentee.  But  if  a  combination  of  a  certain  number  of  those  parts 
have  previously  existed,  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  former  machines,  the  jiatentee 
merely  adding  other  combinations,  the  patent  should  comprehend  such  improve- 
ments only.  Bovill  v.  Moore,  2  Marshall's  K.,  211.  10.  If  a  person  has  invented 
an  improvement  upon  an  existing  patented  machine,  he  is  entitled  to  a  patent 
for  his  improvement ;  but  he  cannot  use  the  original  macliine  until  the  patent 
for  it  has  expired.  Ex  parte  Fox,  1  Ves.  &  Beames  B.,  67.  11.  Althongli  the 
specification  is  not  annexed  toa-patent  in  England,  and  the  patent  contains  a 
concise  description  only  of  the  invention,  yet  as  there  is  a  proviso  in  the  patent 
requiring  the  enrollment  of  a  specification  in  chancery,  within  a  specified,  time, 
and  in  default  making  the  patent  void,  the  patent  is  always  construed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  specification,  and  th^  latter  is  deemed  a  part  of  the  patent,  at  least 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  invention  claimed 
by  the  patentee.  Boulton  v.  Bull,  2  H.  Bl.,  463 ;  Hornblouber  v.  Boulton,  8  T.  E., 
95.  12.  Care  should  be  taken 'that  the  specification  comports  with  the  patent ; 
for  otherwise  it  wiU  not  sustain  the  grant.  For  wliere  a  patent  was  obtained  for 
an  improved  mode  of  lighting  cities,  it  was  held  by  Lb  PlanOj  J.,  that  it  was  not 
supported  by  a  specification,  describing  an  improved  lamp.  The  patent  ought  to 
have  been  for  an  improved  street  lamp.  Lord  Cochrane  v.  Smdhurst,  1  Starkie's 
N.  P.  E.,  205.  No  technical  words,  however,  are  necessary  to  explain  the  sub- 
ject 01  a  patent ;  but  the  court  will  construe  the  terms  of  the  patent,  and  of  the 
specification,  in  a  liberal  manner,  and  give  them  such  a  meaning  as  best  comports 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  the  patentee.  HornUoWer  v.  Boulton,  8  T.  R.,  95 ; 
Boulton  V.  Bull,  2  H.  BL,  463.  Therefore,  where  the  patent  was  "for  a  method 
of  lessening  the  consumption  of  steam  and  fuel  in  fire-engines,"  one  objection 
was,  that  the  patent  was  for  a  philosopliical  principle  only,  neither  organized  nor 
capable  of  being  organized,  whereas  it  ouglit  to  have  been  for  a  fortilcd  miichlne; 
a  second  objection  was,  that  if  it  was  a  pittent  for  a  formed  machine,  it  was  for 
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the  whole  machuie,  when  the  invention  was  only  an  improvement  or  addition  to 
an  existing  machine.  But  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  examining  the  specifi- 
cation, were  of  opinion  that  both  of  the  objections  were  unfounded,  although  the 
terms  of  the  specification  were  so  doubtful  and  obscure  as  to  have  produced  a 
division  of  opinion  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Homblower  v.  BouUon,  8  T. 
K.,  95 ;  Boulton  v.  Bull,  2  H.  Bl.,  463.  Both  of  these  cases  were  very  elaborately 
discussed,  and  contain  more  learnuig  on  the  subject  of  patents  than  can  be  found 
in  any  other  adjudication,  and  are,  therefore,  deserving  of  the  most  accurate  at- 
tention of  every  lawyer.  In  both  of  them,  all  the  judges  agreed  that  a  mere  mis- 
take in  terms,  or  in  the  eorr^t  sense  of  words,  would  not  vitiate  a  patent,  if  the 
court  could  give  a  reasonable  construction  to  the  whole  specification.  Mr.  Justice 
Heath  said :  "  When  a  mode  of  doing  a  thing  is  referred  to  something  perma- 
nent, it  is  properly  termed  an  engine;  when  to  something  fugitive,  a  method." 
•'  Il'metfiod  and  machinery  had  been  used  by  the  patentee  as  convertible  terms,  and 
the  same  consequences  would  result  from  botli,  it  might  be  too  strong  to  say  that 
the  inventor  should  lose  thte  benefit  of  his  patent  by  the  misapplication  of  this 
term."  "  Method  is  a  principle  reduced  to  practice ;  it  is,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  general  application  of  a  principle  to  an  old  machine."  "^  patent  for  an 
improvement  of  a  machine,  and  a  patent  for  an  improved  machine,  are  in  sub- 
stance the  same.  The  specification  would  serve  for  both  patents ;  the  new  organ- 
ization of  parts  is  the  same  in  both. "  Mr.  Justice  Kooke  said :  "A  newly-invented 
method  conveys  to  my  understanding  the  idea  of  a  new  mode  of  construction.  I 
think  those  words  are  tantamount  to  fire-engines  of  a  newly-invented  construc- 
tion; at  least,  I  think  they  will  bear  this  meaning,  if  they  do  not  necessarily 
exclude  every  other.  The  specification  shows  that  this  was  the  meaning  of  the 
words  as  used  by  the  patentee,  for  he  has  specified  a  new  and  particular  mode  of 
constructing  fire-engines.  It  seems,  therefore,  but  reasonable,  that  if  lie  sets  forth 
his  improvement  intelligibly,  his  specification  should  be  supported,  though  he  pro- 
■  fesses  only  to  set  forth  the  principle."  Mr.  Justice  Bulleb  said  :  "The  method 
and  mode  of  doing  a  thing  are  the  same ;  and  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  support 
a  patent  for  a  method  only,  without  having  carried  it  into  efTect  and  produced 
some  new  substance."  "  When  the  thing  is  done  or  produced,  then  it  becomes 
the  manufacture  which  is  the  proper  subject  of  a  patent."  The  remarks  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Ayee  have  been  already  stated.  He,  however,  considered  the  pat- 
ent not  to  be  for  a  fire-engine,  but  in  efl'ect  for  a  manner  of  working  a  fire-engine 
so  as  to  lessen  the  consumption  of  steam;  and  he  added :  "  The  specification  calls 
a  method  of  lessening  the  consumption  of  steam  in  fire-engines  a  principle,  which 
it  is  not ;  the  act  [of  Parliament]  calls  it  an  engine,  which,  perhaps,  also,  it  is  not ; 
but  both  the  specification  and  statute  are  referable  to  the  same  thing,  and  when 
they  are  taken  with  their  correlative  are  perfectly  intelligible."  "A  narrower 
ground  was  taken  in  the  argument,  which  was  to  expound  the  word  engine  in 
the  body  of  tliis  act,  [meaning  the  special  act  of  Parliament  for  this  patent,]  in 
opposition  to  the  title  of  it,  to  mean  a  method;  and  I  am  ready  to  say  I  would 
resort  to  that  ground,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  support  the  patent,  ut  res  magis 
valeat  quam  pereat."  In  the  King's  Bench,  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  observed : 
"■Engine  and  method  mean  the  same  thing,  and  may  be  the  subject  of  a  patent. 
Method,  properly  speaking,  is  only  placing  several  things,  and  performing  several 
operations,  in  the  most  convenient  order ;  but  it  may  signify  contrivance,  or  device; 
so  may  an  engine;  and,  therefore,  I  think  it  may  answer  the  word  method.  So, 
principle  may  mean  an  elementary  truth;  but  it  may  also  mean  constituent 
parts."  13.  The  patent  being  granted  upon  condition  that  the  invention  is  n^w 
(at  least  in  England)  and  useful,  and  also  that  the  patentee  shall  deliver  and 
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enrol  in  chancery  a  specification  of  his  invention,  it  is  necessary  for  the  patentee 
to  estal)lish,  by  proof,  when  his  invention  is  called  in  question  in  a  suit,  that  he 
has  complied  witii  these  conditions.  If,  therefore,  the  novelty  or  effect  of  the 
invention  be  disputed,  the  patentee  must  show  in  what  his  invention  consists, 
and  tliat  he  produced  the  effect  proposed  by  the  patent  in  the  planner  specified. 
Slight  evidence  of  this,  on  his  part,  is  sufiicient ;  and  it  is  then  incumbent  on  the 
defendant  to  falsify  the  specification.  Turnery.  Winter,  1  T.  B.,  602.  14.  In 
respect  to  specifications,  (objections  to  wliicli  form  the  most  common,  and,  indeed, 
usually  the  most  fatal,  defense  to  suits  for  infringements  of  patents,)  several  rules 
have  been  laid  down.  In  the  first  place,  a  man,  to  entitle  himself  to  tlie  benefit  of 
a  patent  of  monopoly,  must  disclose  his  secret,  and  specify  his  invention  in  such 
away  that  others  of  the  same  trade  who  are  artists  may  be  taught  to  do  the 
thing  for  which  the  patent  is  granted,  by  following  the  directions  of  the  specifica- 
tion, without  any  new  invention  or  addition  of  their  own.  Rex  v.  Arkwright, 
Bull.  N.  P.,  77.  In  the  second  place,  he  must  so  describe  it  that  the  public  may, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term,  have  the  use  of  the  invention  in  as  cheap  and 
beneficial  a  way  as  the  patentee  himself  uses  it ;  and,  tlierefore,  if  the  specifi- 
cation describe  many  parts  of  an  instrument,  or  machine,  and  the  patentee  uses 
only  a  few  of  them,  or  does  not  state  how  they  are  to  be  put  together  or  used, 
the  patent  is  void.  Eex  v.  ArkwrigM,  Bull.  N.  P.,  77 ;  Harmer  v.  Playne,  11 
East,  101.  So,  if  the  patentee  could  only  malce  the  article  with  two  or  three  of 
the  ingredients  specified,  and  he  has  inserted  otliers  which  will  not  answer  tiie 
purpose,  that  will  avoid  the  patent.  So,  if  he  makes  the  article  with  cheaper 
materials  than  those  which  he  has  enumerated,  although  the  latter  will  answer 
tlie  purpose,  the  patent  is  void.  Turner  v.  Winter,  1  'X.  E.,  602.  In  the  tliird 
place,  if  the  specification  be,  in  any  part  of  it,  materially  false  or  defective,  or 
obscure  and  ambiguous,  or  give  directions  which  tend  to  mislead  the  public,  the 
patent  is  void.  Bex  v.  Arkwright,  Bull.  N.  P.,  77;  Turner  v.  Winter,  1  T.  K., 
602.  Therefore,  where,  in  a  patent  for  trusses  for  ruptures,  the  patentee  omitted 
what  was  very  material  for  tempering  the  steel,  whicli  was  rubbing  it  with  tal- 
low. Lord  Mansfield  held  the  patent,  for  want  of  it,  void.  Liardet  v.  Johnson, 
Bull.  N.  P.,  76;  S.  C,  cited  1  T.  R.,  602,  608,  per  Btjilbr,  J.  So,  where  a  pat- 
ent was  for  a  new  mode  of  making  verdigris,  and  the  specification  omitted  an  in- 
gredient (aquafortis)  which,  though  not  necessaiy  to  the  composition  for  which  the 
patent  was  claimed,  was  a  more  expeditious  and  beneficial  mode  of  producing  the 
same  effects,  and  was  as  such  used  by  the  patentee,  Lord  Chief  Justice  GiBBS 
held  the  patent  void.  Wood  v.  Zimmer,  1  Holt's  If.  P.  E.,  58.  So,  if  tlie  speci- 
fication direct  an  ingredient  to  be  used  which  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  or  is 
never  used  by  the  patentee,  the  patent  is  void.  Turner  v.  Winter,  1  T.  E.,  602. 
So,  if  the  patentee  says,  in  his  specification,  he  can  produce  three  things  by  one 
process,  and  he  fails  in  any  one,  the  patent  is  void.  Turner  v.  Winter,  1  T.  R., 
602.  So,  if  the  specification  direct  the  same  thing  to  be  produced  several  ways, 
or  by  several  different  ingredients,  and  any  of  them  fail,  the  patent  is  void. 
Turner  v.  Winter,  1  T.  E.,  602.  In  the  fourth  place,  if  the  invention  be  of  an 
improvement  only,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  patent  should  not  be  more  broad 
than  the  invention,  and  the  specification  should  be  drawn  up  in  terras  which  do 
not  include  anything  but  the  improvement.  Boulton  v.  Bull,  2  H.  Bl.,  463 ; 
Bull.  N.  P.,  76;  Bmill  v.  Moore,  2  Marsh.  E.,  211.  And  in  the  specification  for 
such  improvement,  it  is  essential  to  point  out  precisely  what  is  new  and  what  is 
old ;  and  it  is  not  suflBcient  to  give  a  general  description  of  the  construction  of 
the  instrument,  without  such  distinction,  although  a  plate  be  annexed  containing 
detached  and  separate  representations  of  the  parts  in  wliich  the  improvement  con- 
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sists.  Therefoi-Oi  where  a  patent  was  "for  certaiu  improvements  in  the  making 
of  umbrellas  and  parasqls,"  and  the  specification  contained  a  minute  descliption 
of  the  construction -of  them,  partly  including  the  usual  mode  of  stitching  the  silk, 
and  also  certain  improvements  in  the  insertion  of  the  strbtches.  &c.,  and  through- 
out the  whole  specification  no  di.stinction  was  made  betweeli  wliat  was  new  and 
wliat  was  old,  Lord  ELLENBOKOUG-Hsaid  :  "  The  patentee  onght^  in  his  speciflea^ 
tion,  to  inform  the  pei-son  wlio  consults  it  what  is  new  and  what  is  old.  He  should 
say,  my  improvement  consists  in  this,  deseribing  it  by  words  if  he  can,  or,  if  not, 
by  reference  to  figures.  But  here  the  improvement  is  neither  described  in  words 
nor  figures,  and  it  would  not!*be  in  the  wit  of  man,  uiiless  lie  were  previously  ac- 
quainted with  the  construction  of  the  instrument;  to  say  what  was  new  and  wliat 
was  old.  A  person  ought  to  be  warned  by  the  specification  against  the  use  of  a 
particular  invention."  M^Farlane  v.  Price,  1  Starkie's  N.  P.  K.,  199.  And  it 
may  be  added,  also,  that  the  public  have  a  right  to  purchase  the  improvement  by 
itself,  and  not  to  bo  incumbered  with  other  things,  where  the  improvement  is  of 
the  old  machine.  But  where  the  patentee  obtained  a  patent  foi-a  new  machine, 
and  afterwards  another  patent  for  improvements  in  the  said  machine,  in  which 
the  grant  of  the  former  was  recited,  It  was  lield,  that  a  specification  containing 
a  full  description  of  the  whole  machine  so  improved,  but  not  distinguishing  the 
new  improved  parts,  or  referring  to  the  forrlier  specification,  otherwise  than  as 
the  second  recited  the  first;  was  sufficient.  Lord  EllenbobOUGH  on  that  occa- 
sion said :  "It  may  not  be  necessary,  indeed,  in  stating  a  specification  of  a  patent 
for  an  improvement,  to  state  precisely  all  the  former  known  parts  of  the  raaehinei 
and  then /to  apply  to  those  the  improvement;  but  on  many  occasions  it  may  bo 
sufiieient  to  refer  generally  to  them.  As,  in  the  instance  ota  common watch,  it 
may  be  snfHcient  for  the  patentee  to  say,  take  a  common  watcli,  and  add  or  alter 
isuch  and  such  parts,  describing  them."  Sarmer  v.  Playne,  11  East,  101 ;  S.  C, 
14  Ves.,  130.  The  case,  also,  of  Bmill  v.  MSore,  already  cited^  (2  Marsh.  K.,  211,) 
affords  very  important  instruction  on  this  point.  In  the  fifth  place^  if  a  patentee 
in  his  specification  sum  up  the  principle  in  wliich  his  invention  consists,  if  this 
principle  be  not  new,  the  patent  cannot  be  supported,  although  it  appear  that 
the  application  of  the  principle,  as  described  in  the  specifica;tion,  be  new;  for 
the  patentee,  bj^  such  summing  up,  confines  himself  to  the  benefit  only  of  the 
principle  so  stated.  Hex  v.  Cutler,  1  Starkie's  K.  P.  R.,  354.  loj  If  a  patent  is 
void,  the  patentee  cannot  enforce  performance  of  a  covenant  for  tlie  observance 
of  the  exclusive  right,  entered  into  by  the  covenantor  in  contemplation  of  the 
patent  being  good.  Eayne  v.  Maltbf/^  3  T.  K.,  458.  16.  The  right  of  a  patentee 
is  assignable  at  law;  and  upon  such  an  assignment  the  assignee  has  the  exclusive 
rightto  maintain  an  action  for  any  infringement  of  the  patent.  See  Boulton  v. 
Bull,  2  H.  Bl.,  463.  17.  Where  the  patentee  has  assigned  his  patent,  in  an  action 
by  the  assignee  against  thfe  patentee-,  for  an  infringement  of  the  patent,  the  latter 
will  not  be  permitted  to  aver  against  his  deed  that  the  invention  is  not  new. 
Oldham  v.  Langmead,  cited  3  T.  E.,  439.  18.  Where  the  patent  is  void,  fi'om 
iiny  of  the  causes  before  stated,  the  party  snedi  for  an  infringement  may,  under 
the  general  Issue,  avail  himself  of  any  such  matter  in  his  defense.  19.  Or  the 
patent  itself  may  be  repealed  by  a  scire  faeias  by  the  Kingi  upon  i!ie  ground  of 
fraud  or  false  suggestion.  The  mode  of  proceeding  on  sare  facias  may  be  seen 
in  2  Saunders's  Rep.,  72,  Williams's  note,  (4,)  §  4. 

These  are  the  principal  doctrines  established  in  the  Englifeh>  courts,  upon  the 
subject  of  patents  for  new  inventions.  In  respect  to  the  adjudications  under  the 
Patent  Laws  of  the  United  States,  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  so  few  of  them  have 
been  pnblished;  but  the  following  are  the  leading  provisions  of  the  act,  and  the 
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principles  wliich  Ii.avo  been  recognized  as  applicable  to  it.  It  may  be  convenient 
to  follow  the  order  of  tlia  Patent  Act  itself,  and  to  arrange  the  decisions  under 
the  corresponding  heads  to  which  they  properly  belong. 

The  first  Patent  Act  of  the  United  States  was  passed  in  the  year  1790,  (act  of 
the  10th  of  April,  1790,  ch.  34,)  and  was  repealed  by  another  act  passed  in  the 
year  1793 ;  (act  of  the  21st  of  February,  1793,  ch.  11 ;)  and  this  last  act,  as  amendod 
by  the  act  of  1800,  (act  of  the  17th  of  April,  1800,  cli.  25,)  constitutes  the  present 
general  Patent  Law  of  the  United  States.  1.  By  the  first  section  of  the  act  of 
1793,  any  citizen  wlio  has  invented  any  new  and  useful  art,  machine,  manufacture, 
or  imposition  of  matter,  or  anj'  new  and  naefal  improvements  therein,  not  known 
or  used  before  tlie  application,  may,  on  application  and  petition  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  obtain  a  patent  for  tlie  exclusive  right  and  liberty  of  malcing,  construct- 
ing, using,  &\\d.vending  to  others  to  be  used  the  said  invention  or  discovery,  upon 
complying  with  the  regulations  of  the  act ;  and  the  patent  is  required  to  recite  the 
allegations  and  suggestions  of  the  petition,  and  give  a  short  description  of  the  in- 
vention or  discovery.  Tlie  letters  patent,  previous  to  their  being  issued,  are  to  be 
examined  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  are  by  him  to  be  certified  to  be  conform- 
able to  law,  and  are  tlien  to  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  act  of  1800,  ch.  25,  sees.  1,  2,  extends  this  provision  to  ^liena  who  have  re- 
sided two  years  in  the  LTnited-  States,  and  also  to  the  legal  representatives  and 
devisees  of  a  person  entitled  to  a  patent,  who  dies  before  it  is  obtained.  The  orig- 
inal inventor  of  a  machine,  who  has  reduced  his  invention  first  into  practice,  is 
entitled  to  a  priority  of  the  patent-rigJit;  and  a  sicbsequent  inventor,  although  an 
original  inventor,  cannot  sustain  his  claim,  although  he  has  obtained  the  first 
patent ;  for  gui  prior  est  in  tempore,  potior  est  in  j.ure.  Woodcock  v.  Parker,  1 
Gallis.  E.,  438;  Odiome  v.  Winkley,  2  Gallis.  E.,  51.  And,  therefore,  every  sub- 
sequent patentee,  altlipugh  an  original  inventor,  may  be  "defeated  of  his  patent- 
right,  upon  proof  of  such  prior  invention  put  into  actual  use;  (Bedford  v.  Hunt, 
1  Mason's  E.;)  for  then  the  invention  cannot  be  considered  as  new.  If  an  inven- 
tor make  a  gift  of  his  invention  to  the  public,  and  suflfer  it  to  go  into  general  use, 
he  cannot  afterwards  resume  the  invention  and  claim  an  exclusive  right  under  a 
patent.  Whittemore  v.  Cutter,  1  Gallis.  E.,  478.  By  useful  invention,  In  the 
Patent  Act,  is  meant  an  invention  which  may  be  applied  to  a  beneficial  use  in 
society,  in  contradistinction  to  an  invention  injurious  to  the  morals,  health,  or  good 
order  of  society,  or  frivolous  and  insignificant.  Bedford  v.  Hunt,  1  Mason's  E.; 
Lowell  V.  Lewis,  1  Mason's  E.  It  is  not  necessary  to  establish  that  it  is  in  all 
cases  superior  to  the  modes  now  in  use  for  the  same  purpose.  Ibid.  2.  By  tlie 
second  section,  any  person  wlio  shall  have  invented  an  improvement  shall  not  be 
at  liberty  to  use  the  original  discover}-,  nor  shall  the  original  inventor  be  at  liberty 
to  use  tlie  improvement.  And  the  simply  changing  the  form  or  the  proportions 
of  any  machine,  or  composition  of  matter,  in  any  degree,  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
discovery.  See  Odiome  v.  Winldey,  2  Gallis.  E.,  51.  It  the  inventor  of  an  im- 
provement obtain  a  patent  for  the  whole  machine,  the  patent,  being  more  exten- 
sive than  the  invention,  is  void.  Woodcock  v,  Parker,  1  Gallis,  E.,  439;  Whitte- 
more V.  Cutter,  1  Gallis.  E.,  478;  Odiome  y.  Winklej/i,  2  Gallis.  K.,  51.  3.  By  the 
third  section,  every  inventor,  before  he  can  obtain  a  patent,  is  required  to  swear 
that  he  is  the  true  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  art,  machine,  or  improvement  for 
which  he  solicits  a  patent,  and  to  deliver  a  written  description  of  his  invention, 
and  of  the  manner  of  using  or  process  of  compounding  it,  in  such  full,  clear,  and 
exact  terms  as  to  distinguish  the  same  from  all  other  things  before  known,  and  to 
enable  any  person  skilled  in  the  art  or  science  of  wliich  it  is  a  branch,  or  with 
which  it  is  most  clearly  connected,  to  make,  compound,  and  use  the  same.  '  And 
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in  the  case  of  any  machine,  he  shall  fully  explain  the  principle,  and  the  several 
morles  in  which  he  has  contemplated  the  application  of  that  principle,  or  character 
by  which  it  may  he  distinguished  from  other  inventions;  and  he  is  to  accompany 
the  whole  with  drawings  and  written  references,  where  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits  of  drawings;  or  with  specimens  of  the  ingredients,  and  of  the  composition 
of  matter,  sufficient  in  quantity  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  where  the  inven- 
tion is  a  composition  of  matter ;  which  description,  signed  by  himself  and  attested 
by  two  witnesses,  is  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  State ;  and  the  inventor  is,  moreover, 
to  deliver  a  model  of  his  machine,  if  the  Secretary  shall  deem  it  necessary.  The 
patentee  must  describe  in  his*peciflcation,  witli  reasonable  certainty,  in  what  his 
invention  consists ;  otherwise"  it  will  be  void  for  ambiguity.  If  it  be  for  an  im- 
provement in  an  existing  machine,  he  must,  in  his  specification,  distinguish  the 
new  from  the  old,  and  confine  his  patent  to  such  parts  only  as  are  new;  for  if 
both  are  mixed  up  together,  and  a  patent  is  taken  for  the  whole,  it  is  void. 
Lowell  V.  Lewis,  1  Mason's  R.  The  taking  of  the  oath  is  directory  to  the  party; 
but  if,  by  mistake,  the  oath  is  not  taken  before  the  issuing  of  the  patent,  the 
patent  is  not  thereby  rendered  void.  Whittemore  v.  Cutter,  1  Gallis.  R.,  429. 
4.  By  the  fourth  section,  patentees  tnay  assign  their  rights,  and,  upon  the  assign- 
ment being  recorded  in  the  office  of  State,  the  assignee  shall  stand  in  the  place  of 
the  original  inventor,  both  as  to  right  and  responsibility,  and  so  the  assignees  of 
assignees  in  any  degree.  Where  the  patentee  has  assigned  an  undivided  moiety 
of  his  patent-right,  the  action  for  an  infringement  of  the  right  should  be  in  the 
joint  names  of  the  patentee  and  the  assignee.  Whittemore  v.  Cutter,  1  Gallis.  R., 
429.  But  an  assignee  of  the  patent-right,  by  an  assignment  excepting  certain 
places,  is  not  an  assignee  entitled  to  sue  within  the  act.  Tyler  v.  Tuel,  6  Cranch, 
324.  5.  The  third  section  of  the  act  of  1800  (which  is  a  substitute  for  tlie  fifth 
section  of  the  act  of  1793)  declares  that  any  person  who,  without  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  patentee,  &c.,  shall  "  make,  devise,  use,  OB  sell "  (the  words  of  the 
fifth  section  of  the  act  of  1793  were  "make,  devise,  and  use  or  sell")  the  thing 
patented,  sliall  forfeit  three  times  the  actual  damages  sustained  by  the  patentee, 
&c.,  to  be  recovered  by  an  action  on  the  case  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  thereof.  Upon  this  section,  it  has  been  held  that  the 
making  of  a  patented  machine,  fit  for  use,  and  with  a  design  to  use  it  for  profit, 
in  violation  of  the  patent-right,  is,  of  itself,  a  breach  of  this  section,  lor  which  an 
action  lies ;  but  where  the  making  onlj',  without  a  user,  is  proved,  nominal  dam- 
.iges  only  are  to  be  given  for  the  plaintiff.  Whittemore  v.  Cutter,  1  Gallis.  R., 
429,  478.  If  a  user  is  proved,  the  measure  of  damages  is  the  value  of  the  use 
during  the  time  of  the  user.  Ibid.  But  the  act  gives  the  plaintiff  a  right  to  his 
actual  damages  only,  and  not  to  a  vindictive  recompense,  as  in  other  cases  of  tort. 
Ibid.  And  neither  the  price  of  nor  the  expense  of  making  a  patented  machine 
is  a  proper  measure  of  damages  in  such  case.  Ibid.  Tlie  sale  of  the  materials  of 
a  patented  machine  by  a  sheriff,  upon  an  execution  against  the  owners,  is  not  a 
sale  which  subjects  tlie  sheriff  to  an  action  under  the  third  section  of  the  act  of 
,1800.  Sawin  v.  Guild,  1  Gallis.  R.,  485.  In  an  action  on  this  section,  the  jury 
are  to  find  the  single  damages,  and  the  court  are  to  treble  tlicm,  Whittemore  v. 
Cutter,  1  Gallis.  R.,  479.  6.  The  sixth  section  autliorizes  tiio  defendant  to  plead 
the  general  issue,  and  give  this  act  and  any  special  matter  in  evidence,  of  which 
notice  in  writing  may  have  been  given  to  the  plaintiff  thirty  days  before  trial, 
tending  to  prove  (1)  that  the  specification  does  not  contain  the  whole  truth  rela- 
tive to  Ihu  discovery,  or  that  it  contains  more  than  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
described  offcct,  which  concealment  or  addition  shall  fully  appear  to  have  been  for 
the pnrpose  of  deceiving  thepnhlic;  (2)  or  that  the  patented  thing  was  not  origin- 
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ally  discovered  by  the  patentee,  but  had  been  in  use,  or  liad  been  described  in 
some  public  work,  anterior  to  the  supposed  discovery  of  the  patentee ;  (3)  or  that 
he  had  surreptitiously  obtained  a  patent  for  the  discovery  of  another  person, — in 
either  of  which  cases,  judgment  shall  be  rendered  for  the  defendant,  with  costs, 
and  the  patent  shall  be  declared  void.  Besides  the  points  decided  in  the  principal 
case  in  the  text,  (Evans  v.  Eaton,)  the  following  are  deserving  of  notice.  It  is 
clear  that  this  section  does  not  include  all  the  matters  of  defense  which  the  de- 
fendant may  be  legally  entitled  to  make ;  as,  for  instance,  it  does  not  Include  the 
case  of  the  non-existence  of  the  fact  of  infringement  in  any  shape,  the  case  of  an 
assignment  from  the  plaintiflf,  or  a  written  license  or  purchase  from  the  plaintiff, 
or  that  tlie  patentee  is  an  alien  not  entitled  to  a  patent,  which  are  clearly  bars  to 
the  action  upon  the  very  terms  of  the  act,  as  well  as  the  general  principles  of  law. 
Whittemore  v.  Cutter,  1  Gallis.  K.,  429,  435.  So,  if  the  specification  do  not  describe 
the  invention  in  clear  and  exact  terms,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  frofti  other  inven- 
tions, but  be  so  ambiguous  and  obscure  that  it  cannot  be  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty ascertained  for  what  the  patent  is  taken,  or  wliat  it  includes,  tlic  patent  is 
void  for  ambiguity,  and  the  fact  may  be  shown  in  his  defense  by  the  defend- 
ant. Lowell  V.  Lewis,  1  Mason's  E.  But  if  the  invention  is  definitely  described 
in  the  patent  and  specification  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  other  inventions  before 
known,  tlie  patent  is  good,  althongli  it  does  not  describe  the  invention  in  such 
full,  clear,  and  exact  terms  that  a  person  skilled  in  the  art  or  science  of  which 
it  is  a  branch  conld  construct  or  make  the  thing,  unless  such  defective  descrip.? 
tion  or  concealment  was  with  intent  to  deceive  the  public.  Whittemore  v.  Cut- 
ter, 1  Gallis.  B.,  429;  Lowell  v.  Lewis,  1  Mason's  E.  In  order  to  defeat  a  pat- 
ent, it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  invention  has  previously  been  in  general 
use,  and  generally  known  to  the  public.  It  is  sufficient  if  it  has  been  previouslj' 
known  to  and  put  in  u-se  by  other  persons,  however  limited  in  extent  the  'use 
or  the  knowledge  of  the  invention  may  have  been.  Bedford  v.  Hunt,  1  Mason's 
E.  7.  The  seventh  section  applies  only  to  the  cases  of  patents  under  State 
authority,  before  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States.  8.  The  eighth  section 
applied  only  to  applications  then  pending  for  patents  under  the  Patent  Act  of  1890. 
9.  The  ninth  section  directs  that  in  cases  of  interfering  applications  for  a  patent 
for  the  same  invention,  the  same  may  be  referred  to  arbitrators,  chosen  by  the 
applicants  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  whose  award  shall  be  final,  "as  far  as  re- 
spects the  granting  of  the  patent " ;  and  if  either  of  the  applicants  refuse  to  choose 
an  arbitrator,  the  patent  shall  issue  to  the  opposite  party.  It  has  been  held  that 
such  an  award  is  not  conclusive  in  any  other  respect  than  as  to  the  mere  issuing  of 
the  patent ;  and  that  it  decides  nothing  as  to  the  right  of  invention,  or  other  claims 
of  either  party,  but  that  eitlier  party  may  contest,  in  a  suit  at  law,  the  validity  of 
tlie  patent.  Siearjis  v.  £arre<<,  1  Mason's  E.  10.  The  tenth  section  provides  that 
upon  oath  or  affirmation  being  made  before  the  district  judge  of  the  district  where 
the  patentee,  his  executors,  &c.,  reside,  that  any  patent  was  obtained  '■'■surrepti- 
tiously or  upon  false  suggestion,"  (the  words  of  the  act  of  1790  are  "  surreptitiously 
by  or  upon  false  suggestion,")  the  district  judge  may,  it  the  matter  appear  suffi- 
cient, at  any  time  within  three  years  after  the  issuing  of  the  patent,  grant  a  rule 
that  the  patentee  show  cause  why  process  should  not  issue  against  him  to  repeal 
the  patent ;  and  if  sufficient  cause  be  not  shown,  the  rule  shall  be  made  absolute, 
and  the  judge  shall  order  process  to  be  issued  against  such  patentee,  &c.,  with  costs 
of  suit.  And  if  no  sufficient  cause  shall  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  or  if  it  shall 
appear  that  the  patentee  was  not  the  true  inventor  or  discoverer,  judgment  shall 
be  rendered  by  the  court  for  the  repeal  of  the  patent ;  and  if  the  plaintifT  fails  in 
his  complaint,  the  defendant  shall  recover  costs.    It  has  been  held  that  the  pro- 
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ceedings  upon  the  rule  to  show  cause  are  summarj- ;  and  that  when,  it  is  made 
absolute,  it  is.  not  that  the  patent  be  repealed,  but  only  that  process  issue  to  try 
the,  validity  of  the  patent,  on  the  suggestion  stated  in  the  complaint.  That  this 
process  is  in  the  nature  of  a  scire  facias  aX  the  common  law,  to  repeal  patents, 
and  the  issues  of  facts,  if  any,  are  to  be  tried,  notbj  the  court,  but  by  a  jury; 
that  the  judgment  upon  this  process  is  in  the  nature  of  a  judgment  on  a  scire  facias 
at  common  law,  upon  which  a  lyrit  of  error  lies,  as  in  other  eases,  to  the  Circuit 
Court,  where  thgrp  is  matter  of  error  apparent  on  the  record,  by  bill  of  excep- 
tions or  otherwise.  That  the  patent  itself  is  slight  but^rma  facie  evidence,  in 
favor  of  the  patentee,  that  jt  is  his  invention ;  that  if  it  appear  that  he  is  but 
a  joint  inventor,  and  he  takes  out  the  patent  as  his  sole  invention,  it  is  an  obtain- 
ing, of  the  patent  upon  false  sugg^^tion  within  the  act.  Stearns  v.  Barrett,  1 
Mason's  R.,  11.  The  remaining  sectjioiifs  of  the  act  (11,  12)  contain  no  matter  of 
any  general  importance;  the  eleventh  being  directory  only  as  to  the  fees  of  office, 
and  the  twelfth  being  a  repealing  clause  of  the  act  of  1790. 


Evans  v.  Eaton. 

(7  Wlieaton,  356.) 

1.  A  party  cannot  entitle  hiniself  to  a  patent  for  more  than  his  own  invention; 

and  if  the  patent  be  for  the  whple  of  a  machine,  he  can  maintain  a  title  to  it 
only  by  establishing  that  it  is  substantially  new  in  its  structure  and  modq  of 
operation. 

2.  If  the  same  qombination  existed,  before  in  machines  of  the  same  nature  up  to  a 

certain  point,  find  the  party's  invention  consists  in  adding  some  new  machin- 
ery, or  some  improved  mode  of  operation  to  the  old,  the  patent  should  be 
limited  to  such  iraprov^njent ;  for  if  it  includes  the  whole  machine,  it  in- 
cludes more  than  his  invention,  and  therefore  cannot  be  supported. 
3.,  When  the^patent  ip  for  an  improvement,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  improve- 
ment must  be^t;ated  in  the  specification,  and  it  is  not  sufficient  that  it  be 
made  out  and  shown  at  the  trial,  or  established  by  comparing  the  machine 
specified  in  the  patent  with  former  machines  in  use. 

4.  The  former  judgment  of  this  court  in  the  same  case,  commented  on,  explained, 

and  confirmed. 

5.  A  person  having  an  interest  oflly  in  the  question,  and  not  in  the  event  of  the 

suit,  is  a  cpmpet^nt  witness. 

6.  In  general,  the  liability  of  a  witness  to  a  like  action,  or  his  standing  in  the 

same  predicament  with  the  party  sued,  if  the  verdict  cannot  be  given  in  evi- 
dence for  or  against  him,  is  an  interest  in  the  question,  and  does  not  exclude 
him. 

Eeeoe  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  is  the  same  case  which  was  formerly  before  this  court,  and  is 
reported  ante,  vol.  3,  p.  454 ;  and  by  a  reference  to  that  report  the 
form  of  the  patent,  the  nature  of  the  action,  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings will  fully  appear.  The  cause  was  now  again'  brought  be- 
fore the  court  upon  a  writ  of  error  to  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit 
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Court,  rendered  upon  the  new  trial  had  in  pursuance  of  the  mandate 
of  this  court. 

Upon  the  new  trial,  several  exceptions  were  taken  by  ^he  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff,  Evans.  The  first  was  to  the  admission  of  one 
Frederick  as  a  witness  for  the  defendant,  upon  the  ground  of  his 
interest  in  the  suit.  The  witness,  on  his  examination  on  the  voir 
dire,  denied  that  he  had  any  interest  in  the  cause,  or  that  he  was 
bound  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  it.  He  said  that  he  had  not 
a  hopper-boy  in  his  mill  at  present,  it  being  then  in  court ;  that  it 
was  in  his  mill  about  three  weeks  ago,  when  he  gave  it  to  a  person 
to  bring  down  to  Philadelphia;  and  that  his  hopper-boy  spreads  and' 
turns  the  meal,  cools  it  some,  dries  it,  and  gathers  it  to  the  bolting- 
chest.  Upon  this  evidence,  the  plaintiff's  counsel  contended  that 
Frederick  was  not  a  competent  "witness.  But  tho  objection  was 
overruled  by  the  court. 

Another  exception  was  to  the  refusal  of  the  court  to  allow  the  dep- 
osition of  one  Shatter  to  be  read  in  evidence  by  tho  plaintiff,  which 
had  been  taken  according  to  a  prevalent  pi'actice  of  the  State  courts, 
instead  of  being  taken  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Oon*- 
gress. 

But  the  principal  exceptions  were  to  the  charge  by  the  Circuit 
Court,  in  summing  up  the  cause  to  the  jury,  which  it  is  deemed  nec- 
essary here  to  insert  at  large. 

Washington,  J.  This  is  an  action  for  an  infringement  of  the- 
plaintiff's  patent,  which  the  plaintiff  alleges  to  be : 

1.  For  the  whole  of  the  machine-  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
flour,  called  the  hopper-boy. 

2.  For  an  improvement  on  the  hopper-boy. 

The  question  is,  is  the  plaintiff  entitled  to  recover  upon  either,  of 
these  claims  ?  The  question  is  stated  thus  singly,  because  the  defend- 
ant admits  that  he  uses  the  very  hopper-boy  for  which  the  patent  is,^ 
in  part,  granted,  and  justified  himself  by  insisting: 

1st.  That  the  plaintiff  was  not  the  original  inventor  of,  but  that  the- 
same  wsts  in  use  prior  to  the  plaintiff's  patent,  the  hopper-boy  as 
patented. 

2d,  That  his  patent  for  an  improvement  is  bad,  because  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  improvement  is  not  stated  in  his  specification ; 
and  if  it  had  been,  still  the  patent  comprehends  the  whole  machine, 
and  is  therefore  too  broad. 

1st.  The  first  is  a  mixed  question  of  fact  and  law.     In  order  to- 
enable  you  to  decide  the  first,  it  will  be  well  to  attend  to  the  descrip- 
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tion  which  the  plaintiff  has  given  to  this  machine  in  his  specifica- 
tion, a  model  of  which  is  before  you.  Its  parts  arec  (1.)  An  upright 
round  shaf^  to  revolve  on  a  pivot  in  the  floor.  (2.)  A  leader  or  up- 
per arm.  (3.)  An  arm  set  with  small  inclining  boards,  called  flights 
and  sweepers.  (4.)  Cords  from  the  leader  to  the  arm,  to  turn  it, 
(5.)  A  weight  passing  over  a  pulley,  to  keep  the  arm  tight  on  the 
meal.  (6.)  A  log  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  to  turn  it,  which  is  operated 
upon  by^the  water-power  of  the  mill.  The  flights  are  so  arranged  as 
to  track  the  one  below  the  other,  and  to  operate  like  plows,  and  at 
every  revolution  of  the  machine  to  give  the  meal  two  turns  towards 
the  center.  The  sweepers  are  to  receive  the  meal  from  the  elevator, 
and  to  trail  it  round  the  circle  for  the  flights  to  gather  it  to  the  cen- 
ter, and  also  to  sweep  the  meal  into  the  bolt. 

The  use  of  this  machine  is  state'd  to  be :  to  spread  any  granulated 
substance  over  a  floor,  to  stir  and  expose  it  to  the  air,  to  dry  and 
cool  it,  and  to  gather  it  to  the  bolt. 

The  next  inquiry  under  this  head  is,  when  was  this  discoveiy  made  ? 
Joseph  Evans  has  sworn  that,  in  1783,  the  plaintiff  informed  him  that 
he  was  engaged  in  contriving  an  improvement  in  the  manufactory  of 
flour,  and  had  completed  it  in  his  mind  some  time  in  July  of  that 
year.  In  1784,  he  constructed  a  rough  model  of  the  hopper-boy,  but, 
having  no  cords  from  the  extremities  of  the  leader  to  those  of  the 
arm,  it  was  necessary,  in  making  his  experiments,  to  turn  round  the 
arm  by  hand.  In  1785,  he  set  up  a  hopper-boy  in  his  mill,  resem- 
bling the  model  in  court  and  the  machine  described  in  his  specifica- 
tion. The  evidence  of  Mr.  Anderson  strongly  supports  this  witness, 
and,  iiideed,  the  discovery,  as  early  as  1784  or  1785,  is  scarcely  con- 
troverted by  the  defendant. 

The  defendant  insists  that  a  hopper-boy  similar  to  the  plaintiff's  was 
discovered  and  in  use  many  years  anterior  even  to  the  year  1783,  and 
relies  upon  the  testimony  of  the  following  witnesses : 

Daniel  Stauffer,  who  deposes  that  he  first  saw  the  Stauffer  hopper- 
boy  in  his  father's,  Christian  Stauffer's,  mill,  in  the  year  1774 ;  in 
the  year  1775  or  1776,  he  erected  a  similar  one  in  the  mill  of  his 
brother  Henry,  and  another  in  Jacob  Stauffer's  mill,  in  1777,  1778, 
or  1779. 

Philip  Frederick  swears  that  in  1778  he  saw  a  Stauffer  hopper- 
boy  in  operation  in  Christian  Stauffer's  mill,  and  in  the  year  1783  he 
saw  one  in  Jacob  Stauffer's  mill,  and  another  in  U.  Charles's  mill, 
and  that  it  was  always  called  Stauffer's  machine. 

George  Roup  stated  that  in  1784  he  erected  one  of  these  hopper- 
boys  in  the  mill  of  one  Braniwar,  and  tha;t  in  1782  Abraham  Stauf- 
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fer  described  to  him  a  similar  machine,  -which  his  father  used  in  his 
mill. 

Christopher  Stauffer,  the  son  of  Christian,  has  sworn  that  his  father, 
having  enlarged  his  mill  in  the  year  1780,  erected,  a  new  hopper^boj 
of  the  description  above  mentioned,  which  is  still  in.  use  in  the  same 
mill,  now  owned  by  Peter  Stauffer. 

If  these  witnesses  are  believed  by  the  jury,  they  establish  the  fact 
asserted  by  the  defendant,  that  the  Stauffer  hopper-boy  was  in  use 
prior  to  the  plaintiff's  discovery. 

The  next  inquiry  is  into  the  parts,  operation,  and  use  of  the  Stauf- 
fer hopper-boy.  This  consists  of  an  upright  square  shaft,  which 
passes  lightly  through  a  square  mortise  in  an  arm,  imderneatb  which 
are  fixed  slips  of  wood,  called  flights,  and  the  arm  is  turned  by  a  log 
on  the  upper  end  of  it,  which  is  moved  by  the  power  which  moves 
the  mill. 

The  arm,  with  the  flights,  operates  as  it  turns  upon  the  meat  placed 
below  it,  and  its  use  is,  in  a  degree,  to  cool  the  meal  and  to  conduct 
it  to  the  bolt.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  compare  this  machine  with 
the  plaintiff's.  They  agree  in  the  following  particulars  r  They  each 
consist  of  a  shaft,  or  log,  to  turn  it  by  the  power  of  the  mill,  and  an 
arm  with  flights  on  the  under  side  of  it ;  they  each  operate  on  the 
mill  below  the  arm,  to  cool,  dry,  and  conduct  it  to  the  bolt. 

In  what  do  they  differ  ?  The  plaintiff's  shaft  is  round,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  turn  the  arm,  into  which  it  is  loosely  inserted,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  cords  which  connect  the  extremities  of  the  arm 
to  those  of  the  leader.  The  shaft  of  the  Stauffer  hopper-boy  is  square, 
and  therefore  turns  the  arm  without  the  aid  of  a  leader  or  of  cords. 
It  has  neither  a  weight  nor  pulley,  nor  are  the  flights  arranged  in 
the  manner  the  plaintiff's  are,  and  consequently  it  does  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  witnesses,  cool  or  prepare  the  flour  for  pack- 
ing as  well  as  the  plaintiff"'s. 

The  question  of  law  now  arises,  which  is,  are  the  two  machines, 
up  to  the  point  where  the  difference  commences,  the  same  in  princi- 
ple, so  as  to  invalidate  the  plaintiff's  claim  to  the  hopper-boy  as  the 
original  inventor  of  it  ?  I  take  the  rule  to  be,  and  so  it  has  been 
settled  in  this  and  in  other  courts,  that  if  the  two  machines  be  sub- 
stantially the  same,  and  operate  in  the  same  manner  to  produce  the 
same  result,  though  they  may  differ  in  form,  proportions,  and  utility, 
they  are  the  same  in  principle;  and  the  one  last  discovered  has  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  being  an  improved  imitation  of  the  one  be- 
fore discovered  and  in  use,  for  which  no  valid  patent  can  be  granted, 
because  he  cannot  be  considered  as  the  original  inventor  of  the  ma- 
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chine.  If  the  alleged  iuventor  of  a  machine,  which  differs  from  an- 
other previously  patented  merely  in  form  and  proportion,  but  not  in 
principle,  is  not  entitled  to  a  patent  for  an  improvement,  which  he 
cannot  be  by  the  second  section  of  the  law,  he  certainly  cannot,  in  a 
like  case,  claim  a  patent  for  the  machine,  itself. 

The  question  for  the  jury,  then,  is,  are  the  two  hopper-boys  substan- 
tially the  same  in  principle  ? — not  whether  the  plaintiff's  hopper-boy 
is  preferable  to  the  othej^  Because  if  that  superiority  amounts  to  an 
improvement,  he  is  entitled  to  a  patent  only  for  an  improvement,  and 
not  for  the  whole  machine.  In  the  latter  case,  the  patent  would  be 
too  broad,  and  therefore  void  when  the  patent  is  single. 

If  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  the  original  inventor 
of  the  hopper-boy,  he  cannot  obtain  a  verdict  on  that  claim,  unless 
his  is  an  excepted  case.  The  first,  second,  third,  and  sixth  sections 
of  the  general  Patent  Law  conclusively  support  this  opinion.  But 
ihe  jvdgment  of  the  Supreme' Court  in  this  case,  (3  "Wheat.  Eep., 
519,  ante^  is  relied  upon  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel  to  prove  that  this 
is  an  excepted  case ;  insomuch  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a  ver- 
dict, although  you  should  be  satisfied  that  he  is  not  the  original 
invientor  of  the  hopper-boy.  But  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
interpretation  put  upon  the  last  clause  of  the  judgment  by  the  plain- 
tiff's counsel  is  incorrect;  and  that  for  the  following  reasons :  1.  The 
question  of  priority  of  invention  was  not  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  it  is  therefore  incredible  that  any  opinion,  much  less  a  judg- 
ment, would  have  been  given  upon  that  point.  The  error  in  the 
charge,  which  this  part  of  the  judgment  was  obviously  intended  to 
correct,  is  stated  by  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  following  words: 

"  The  second  error  alleged  in  the  charge,  is  in  directing  the  jury 
to  find  for  the  defendant,  if  they  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  hop- 
per-boy was  in  use  prior  to  the  improvement  alleged  to  be  made 
thereon  by  Oliver  Evans. 

"  This  part  of  the  charge  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  opinion  that 
if  the  patent  is  to  be  considered  as  a  grant  of  the  exclusive  use  of 
distinct  improvements,  it  is  a  grant  for  the  hoppeivboy  itself,  and  not 
for  an  improvement  on  the  hopper-boy."     Page  512. 

It  contradicts  what  is  stated  on  page  517,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
plaintift''s  claim  is  to  the  machine  "  lohich  he  has  invented,^''  &c.  Now, 
if  he  did  not  invent  the  hopper-boy,  he  has  no  claim  to  it;  and  if  so, 
could  the  court  mean  to  say  that  he  was  nevertheless  entitled  to  re- 
cover under  that  claim  ?  Such  a  decision  was  certainly  not  called 
for  by  the  terms  of  the  "  act  for  the  relief  of  Oliver  Evans,"  but 
would  seem  to  be  in  direct  violation  of  it.    The  act  directs  a  patent 
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to  issue  to  Oliver  Evaus,  not  for  his  hopper-boy,  elevator,  &c.,  but  "for 
his  invention,  discovery,  av:id  improvement  in  the  art,  &c.,and  on  the 
several  machines  which  he  has  discovered,  invented,  and  improved." 
Now,  if  the  hopper-boy  was  not  invented,  &c.,  by  O.  E.,  this  act,  with- 
out which  0.  E.  could  not  have  obtained  a  patent,  did  not  authoi'ize 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  grant  him  one  for  that  machine;  or  if 
granted,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  impi'ovidently  done.  If,  indeed,  the 
Supreme  Court  had  been  of  opinion  that  the  fact  of  Oliver  Evans's 
prior  invention  was  decided,  and  could  constitutionally  have  been 
decided,  by  Congress,  there  might  have  been  more  diificulty  in  the 
case ;  but  the  argument  of  counsel,  which  pressed  that  point  upon  the 
court,  was  distinctly  repudiated.  "We  conceive  that  the  meaning  of 
that  part  of  the  opinion  is,  that  this  court  erred  in  stating  to  the  jury 
that  0.  Evans  was  not  entitled  to  recover  if  the  hopper-hoy  (that  is, 
the  original  hopper-boy)  had  been  in  use  prior  to  the  plaintiff's, 
alleged  discovery  of  it;  because  if  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to,  claim 
an  mp'ovement  on  the  hopper-bo}',  which  this  court  had  denied,  and 
which  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed,  this  court  was  clearly  wrong  in 
saying  to  the  jury  that  the  plaintiff"  coi(ld  not  recover  for  his  im- 
provement, which,  in  effect,  was  said.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  the 
court  is  of  opinion  that  0.  Evans  is  not  entitled  to  a  vei'dict  in  Ms 
favor  as  the  inventor  of  the  hopper-boy,  if  you  should  be  of  opinion 
that  another  hopper-boy,  substantially  the  same  as  his  in  principle,  as 
before  explained,  up  to  the  point  where  any  alteration  or  improve- 
ment exists  in  his  hopper-boy,  was  invented  and  in  use  prior  toi  the 
plaintiff's  invention  or  discovery,  however  they  may  differ  in  mere 
form,  proportions,  and  utility. 

2d.  The  plaintiff's  next  claim  is  to  an  improvement  ,on  a  hopper- 
boy,  which  claim,  we  were  of  opinion,  in  another  case,  has  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  His  counsel  contended  that  his 
improvement  is:  (1.)  On  the  original  method  of  supplying  the  bolt 
by  manual  labor;  (2.)  On  his  own  hopper-boy;  and  (3.)  On  some 
hopper-boy,  invented  by  some  other  person.  Let  this  position  be 
analyzed. 

1.  It  is  said  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  oi-iginal  method  by 
manual  labor.  But  it  is  obvious  that  if  this  be  the  invention,  it  is 
of  an  origitial  machine,  because  wherever  the  Patent  Law  speaks  of 
an  improvement,  it  is  on  some  art,  machine,  or  manufacture,  &c.,  and 
not  on  manual  labor,  which  was  applied  to  the  various  arts  long 
before  the  invention  of  machinery  to  supply  its  place. ' 

2.  An  improvement  on  his  own  discovery. 

But  where  is  the  evidence  of  such  invention  ?    It  is  true  that  Joseph 
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Evans  has  stated  that  the  plaintiff  constructed,  in  1784,  a  rude  model 
of  a  hopper-boy ;  but  it  was  no  substitute  for  manual  labor,  because, 
without  the  cords  or  leading  lines,  the  arm  could  not  move,  and  it  was 
tlierefore  turned  by  hand.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  an  incomplete  state ;  in 
progress  to  its  completion,  but  not  given  out,  or  prepared  to  be  given 
out,  to  the  world  as  a  machine,  before  1785,  when  the  cords  to  turn 
.  the  arm  were  added. 

3.  An  improvement  <fn  a  former  machine. 

This  is  a  fair  subject  for  a  patent ;  and  the  plaintiff  has  laid  before 
you  strong  evidence  to  prove  that  this  hopper-boy  is  a  more  useful 
machine  than  the  one  which  is  alleged  to  have  been  previously  dis- 
covered and  in  use.  If,  then,  you  are  satisfied  of  this  fact,  the  point 
of  law  which  has  been  raised  by  the  defendant's  counsel  remains  to 
be  considered,  which  is  that  the  plaintiff's  patent  for  an  improvement 
is  void,  because  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  improvements  are  not 
stated  in  his  specification. 

The  patent  is  for  an  improved  hopper-boy,  as  described  in  the 
specification,  which  is  referred  to  and  made  part  of  the  patent.  I^ow, 
does  the  specification  express  in  what  this  improvement  consists? 
It  states  all  and  each  of  the  parts  of  the  entire  machine,  its  use  and 
mode  of  operating,  and  claims  as  his  invention  the  machine,  the 
peculiar  properties'  or'  principles  of  it,  namely,  the  spreading,  turn- 
ing, and  gathering  the  meal,  and  the  rising  and  lowering  of  its  arm 
bj'  its  motion  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  meal  under  it.  But  does 
this  description. designate  the  improvement,  or  in  what  it  consists? 
"Where  shall  we  find  the  original  hopper-boy  described,  either  as  to 
its  'construction,  operation,  or  use,  or  by  reference  to  any  thing  by 
which  a  knowledge  of  it  may  be  obtained  ?  "Where  are  the  improve- 
ments on  such  original  stated  ?  The  undoubted  truth  is,  that  the 
specification  communicates  no  information  whatever  upon  any  of 
these  parts.  This  being  so,  the  law,  as  to  ordinary  cases,  is  clear  that 
the  plaintifi'  cannot  recover  for  an  imjprovement.  The  first  section  of 
the  general  Patent  Law  speaks  of  an  improvement  as  an  invention, 
and  directs  the  patent  to  issue  for  this  said  invention.  The  third  sec- 
tion requires  the  applicant  to  swear  or  aflBrm  that  he  beUeves  him- 
self to  be  tJie  true  inventor  of  the  art,  machine,  or  improvement  for 
which  he  asks  a  patent ;  and,  fui'ther,  that  he  shall  deliver  a  written 
description  of  his  invention,  in  such  full,  clear,  and  exact  terms  that 
any  person  acquainted  with  the  art  may  know  how  to  construct  and 
use  the  same,  &c.  That  it  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  patent  that 
the  specification  should  describe  in  what  the  improvement  consists, 
is  decided  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  ap- 
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penclix  to  3  "Wheat.  Rep.,  and  in  the  case  of  Bombon  v.  Bule,  Bovill 
Y.  Moore,  SFFarlane  v.  Price,  Harmcr  v.  Playne,  and  perhaps  sonic 
others.  "What  are  the  reasons  upon  which  this  doctrine  is  founded  ? 
They  are  to  guard  the  public  against  an  unintentional  infringement 
of  the  patent  during  its  continuance,  and  to  enable  an  artist  to  make 
the  improvement,  by  a  reference  to  some  known  and  certain  author- 
ity, to  be  found  among  the  records  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  after  the 
patent  has  run  out.  But  it  is  contended,  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel, 
that  the  law  would  be  unreasonable  to  require,  and  that  it  does  not 
require,  this  to  be  done,  unless  the  improvement  is  upon  a  patented 
machine,  a  description  of  which  can  be  obtained  by  a  reference  to  the 
records  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  office ;  that  it  might  often  be  im- 
possible for  the  patentee  to  discover,  and,  consequently,  to  describe, 
the  parts  of  a  machine  in  use,  perhaps,  only  in  some  obscure  part  of 
the  world.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  an  improvement  necessarily 
implies  an  original,  and  unless  the  patentee  is  acquainted  with  the 
original  which  he  supposes  he  has  improved,  he  must  talk  idly  when 
he  calls  his  invention  an  improvement. 

'if  he  knows  nothing  of  an  original,  then  his  invention  is  an  orig- 
inal, or  nothing ;  and  the  subsequent  appearance  of  an  original,  to 
defeat  his  patent,  is  one  of  the  risks  which  every  patentee  is  exposed 
to  tmder  our  law. 

As  to  the  supposed  distinction  between  an  improvement  on  a  mar 
chine  pat'ented  and  one  not  so,  there  is  nothing  in  it.  In  both  cases 
the  improvement  must  be  described,  but  with  this  difference :  that 
in  the  former  case  it  may  b<!  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  patent  and  specir 
fication  for  a  description  of  the  original  machine,  and  then  to  state 
in  what  the  improvements,  or  such  original,  consists;  whereas  in 
the  latter  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  describe  the  original:  ma- 
chine, and  also  the  improvement.  The  reason  for  this  distinction, 
is  too  obvious  to  need  explanation. 

If  the  general  law  upon  this  subject  has  been  correctly  stated,  the 
next  question  is,  is  this  an  excepted  case  ?  It  is  contended  by  the 
plaintiff  that  it  is  so.  First,  in  virtue  of  the  act  for  the  relief  of  0. 
E.;  and,  second,  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

1.  Under  the  private  act,  that  declares  that  the  patent  is  to  be 
granted  in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  by  the  general  Patent 
Law.  "What  constitutes  the  manner  and  form  in  which  a  patent  is 
granted  by  the  law  ?  The  obvious  answer  is,  the  petition — ^the  patent, 
with  the  signature  of  the  President  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
affixed  to  it — the  oath  or  affirmation,  the  specification,  or  description 
of  the  invention,  as  required  by  the  third  section,  the  drawings  and. 
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models,  if  required.  Will  it  be  contended  that  a  patent  would  be 
granted  in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  by  this  law,  ,if  there  were 
no  description  whatever  of  the  invention  ?  And  if  it  would  not,  which 
is  taken  for  granted,  where  is  the  difference  between  the  total  absence 
of  a  specification,  and  one  which  has  no  reference  at  all  to  the  inven- 
tion for  which  the  patent  is  granted  ? 

This  is  not  the  case  of  an  imperfect  or  obscure  description,  but  of 
one  which  relates  exclusively  to  the  whole  machine,  whereas  the  in- 
vention for  which  the  patent  is  granted  is  for  an  improvement. 

2.  The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  states  "that  it  will 
be  incumbent  on  the  plaintiff,  where  he  claims  for  an  improvement, 
to  show  the  extent  of  his  improvement,  so  that  a  person  understand- 
ing the  subject  may  comprehend  distinctly  in  what  it  consists."  3 
Wheat.  Rep.,  518,  ante.  But  how  is  it  to  be  shown  ?  The  court  has 
not  pointed  out  the  manner,  and  we  therefore  think  the  only  fair 
implication  is,  that  it  must  be  shown  as  the  statute  of  the  United 
States  and  the  general  principles  of  law  require ;  that  is,  by  this  pat- 
ent and  specification.  If  it  may  be  shown  by  parol  evidence  to  the 
jury,  as  the  plaintiff's  counsel  contend  it  may,  then  it  may  be  fairly 
asked,  cui  bono,  which  sort  of  a  showing  would  then  be,  so  far  as  it 
would  be  pi'oductive  of  any  useful  purpose  ?  As  to  the  defendant, 
the  evidence  comes  too  late  to  save  him  fropi  the  consequence  of  an 
error  innocently  committed.'  As  to  the  public  at  large,  with  a  view 
to  caution  during  the  continuance  of  the  patent,  and  to  information 
of  the  nature  of  the  improvement  after  its  termination,  the  evidence 
given  in  this  case  must  be  evanescent  and  totally  useless. 

We  feel  perfectly  convinced  that  the  meaning  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  to  this  patent,  is  again  misunderstood  by  the  plaintiff's 
counsel,  not  only  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  but  because  the 
extent  and  construction  of  the  plaintiff's  patent,  and  not  the  validity  of 
it,  in  relation  to  any  one  of  the  machines,  were  the  questions  before 
that  court,  and  none  others  (in  reference  to  the  charge)  were  argued 
at  the  bar,  or  reasoned  upon  by  the  Chief  Justice  in  delivering  the 
.opinion. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff' is  not  entitled 
to  a  verdict  for  the  alleged  infringeraeiit  of  his  patent  for  an  improve- 
■ment  of  the  hoppei'-boy. 

Whereupon  a  verdict  and  judgment  thereon  were  rendered  for  the 
defendant  in  the  Circuit  Court,  and  the  cause  was  again  brought  by 
writ  of  error  to  this  court. 
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Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll*  for  the  plaintiff,  premised  a  review  of  Evans's 
inventions  and  improvements  as  in  proof  in  the  cause,  originating  in 
1783,  and  perfected,  as  regards  the  hopper-boy,  in  1785  ;  the  grants 
from  the  legislatures  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  in 
1787 ;  the  first  patent  of  the  plaintiff  under  ihe  Federal  government, 
in  1790,  and  the  second  in  1808,  by  virtue  of  the  special  act  of  Con- 
gress for  the  relief  of  Oliver  Evans.  The  great  utility  of  those  im- 
provements was  now  universally  acknowledged,  while  the  patentee 
was  deprived  of  all  their  advantages.  It  was  a  singular  misfortune 
for'him,  among  others,  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  bringing  his  pair 
ent  a  second  time  before  this  court  for  revision,  in  the  same  case, 
in  which  much  of  the  matter  in  dispute  was  the  construction  of  the 
opinion  formerly  pronounced,  reversing  that  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  that  court  had  occasion  to  review.  It  was  the 
earnest  hope  of  the  plaintiff  that  a  full  and  final  decision  would 
now  take  place,  so  as  to  put  the  subject  at  rest. 

"With  respect  to  the  matters  of  evidence,  he  contended:  (1.)  That 
David  Aby  Was  incompetent  as  a  witness,  because  he  was  sued  in 
pari  delicto,  and  of  course  disposed  to  vacate  the  patent  he  had  him- 
self infringed.  Interest  in  such  a  question  is  equivalent  to  interest 
in  the  cause.  Perhaps  even  the  verdict  might  be  given  in  evidence, 
under  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  1793,  ch.  11,  which  enjoins  it 
on  the  court  to  declare  the  patent  void  in  the  event  of  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant.  The  plaintiff's  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  as  the 
patent  is  for  several  machines  and  improvements,  the  court  could 
not  annul  suc^  a  patent  but  on  the  foundation  of  a  verdict  against 
all  the  claims.  But  why  not  ?  "Why  not  declare  it  void  pro  ianto  f 
Every  principle  applicable  to  common  cases  applies  to  this.  'Nay,  it 
is  even  more  necessary,  in  so  compUcated  a  monopoly,  to  guard  the 
public  against  imposition  or  vexation,  by  demands  founded  on  any 
part  of  it,  tried  and  abrogated.  (2.)  It  was  objected  to  David  Aby, 
as  a  witness,  that  he  and  six  others,  including  the  defendants  in  these 
cases,  as  was  ascertained  on  his  voir  dire,  combined  to'  defeat  the 
suits,  and  for  that  purpose  contributed  a  common  purse  to  bear  the 
expenses  of  defending  them.  If  any  surplus  remained,  it  was  to  be 
returned  by  the  witness,  who  acted  as  treasurer ;  if  any  deficiency, 
it  was  to  be  raised  by  further  levies  from  the  contributors.  This  was 
breaking  down  all  distinction  between  bias  and  interest.  It  amount- 
ed, perhaps,  to  maintenance.  5  Burr.,  2730 ;  Phill.  Ev.,  ch.  5,  page  49. 
(3.)  David  Aby  was  suffered  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  Staufter 

*  Some  part  of  his  argument  is  applicable  to  the  potnts  of  evidence  in  the  sub- 
sequent case  of  Evans  v.  Heltich.  . 
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original  hopper-boy,  when  the  notice  was  that-  evidence  would  be 
given  of  the  existence  of  the  improved  hopper-boy.  The  notice  is 
in  3  Wheat.  Eep.,  470.  By  this,  a  complete  surprise  was  iniiicted 
on  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant's  position  was,  that  for  this  purpose 
he  waived  the  notice  of  special  matter  and  gave  the  evidence,  under 
the  general  issue,  as  proof  of  non-user.  But  as  the  notice  is  equiva^ 
lent  to  a  special  plea,  was  it  competent  to  the  defendant,  after  putting 
it  in,  to  abandon  it  on  the  trial  ?  There  no  doubt  are  cases  when 
the  defendant  might  avail  himself  of  the  general  issue.  3  Wheat. 
Kep.,  App.,  27,  ante.  But  this  was  a  case  of  special  matter,  tending  to 
prove  that  the  specification  does  not  contain  the  whole  truth,  or  that 
the  thing  was  not  originally  discovered  by  the  patentee.  The  decisive 
proof  of  this  position  is,  that  the  defendant  was  allowed  to  use  the 
same  evidence  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  original  with  his 
hopper-boy,  which  he  used  to  show  that  the  defendant  did  not  use 
the  hopper-boy.  It  was  an  evasion  of  the  wholesome  provisions  of 
the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  1793,  (act  of  1793,  ch.  11,  §  6 ;  3  Wheat, 
liep.,  504,  ante,)  calculated  to  destroy  a  patent  by  means  which  a  pat- 
entee never  could  possibly  controvert.  It  was  an  aggravation  of  these 
objections,  that  the  court  charged  the  jury  that  after  a  witness  was 
ruled  by  the  court  to  be  competent,  the  jury  could  not  disqualify  hini 
on  the  ground  of  discredit,  but  must  believe  him,  unless  otherwise  con- 
tradicted. By  this  course  of  proceeding,  the  defendants  were  their 
own  witnesses,  and  the  plairitiff"  was  not  allowed  to  discredit  them. 
(4.)  The  court  should  have  suffered  the  plaintiff'  to  prove  that  the  son 
of  one  of  the  Stauffers,  and  the  executors  of  another,  purchased  Ev- 
ans's improvements.  On  the  former  occasion,  similar  evidence  was 
sanctioned  as  to  the  Stauffers  themselves,  the  alleged  originators  of 
the  hopper-boy.  3  Wheat.  Eep.,  495,  505,  ante.  And  why  not  the 
aclmowledgments  of  their  descendants  and  legal  representatives  ? 
It  was  treated  before  as  evidence  of  opinion.  If  so,  why  not  the 
opinion  of  one  generation  as  well  as  another  ?  But  it  was  more  than 
opinion.  It  was  traditionary  history  of  the  invention  and  improve- 
ments. (5.)  The  court  should  have  suffered  the  defendant's  witness, 
Philip  Erederick,  to  be  asked  whether  Daniel  Stauff'er  was  subject  to 
fits  of  mental  derangement.  Stautfer  was  the  defendant's  principal 
witness ;  and  that  was  a  most" material  circumstance  in  his  faculty  to 
bear  credible  testimony  as  to  remote  periods  and  obscure  circum- 
stances. Besides,  the 'witness,  Philip  Erederick,  if  he  had  denied  the 
fact,  might  have  been  contradicted  by  other  testimony;  in  which 
respect  it  was  a  very  important  inquiry  to  be  made  of  him,  with  a 
view  to  Frederick's  credit.     (6.)  The  deposition  of  Michael  Eorner 
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was  overruled,  after  that  of  John  Shetter  had  been  received,  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstances.  Neither  of  them  was  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  Congress,  which  is  inconvenient  and  unfair  in 
its  operation.  Eules  for  depositions  were  entered  by  both  parties. 
Both  parties  took  depositions  under  these  rules.  "When  the  defend- 
ant oflered  to  read  Shetter's  deposition,  no  objection  was  made,  and 
it  was  laid  before  the  jury.  But  when  the  plaintiff  offered  to  read 
Eorner's,  taken  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  rules,  it  was 
objected  to  and  overruled.  The  clerk  testified  that  for  twenty  years 
the  practice  had  been  to  take  depositions  by  rule,  on  notice,  instead 
of  taking  them  under  the  act  of  Congress,  which  requires  no  notice 
where  the  witness  lives  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  place 
of  trial.  There  was,  therefore,  evidence  of  mutual  consent  and  un- 
derstanding between  the  parties,  deducible  both  from  the  invariable 
practice  and  from  the  rules  entered  and  acted  on  in  these  cases. 
Tet  the  court  rejected  the  plaintiff's  proof,  and  suffered  the  defend- 
ants' to  remain  as  received,  in  force.  Thus,  the  plaintiff  was  most 
unexpectedly  deprived  of  some  of  his  most  material  testimony,  while 
the  defendants-  themselves  were  their  own  witnesses. 

The  main  matter  in  dispute  was  on  the  court's  construction  of  the 
word  improvement  which  it  imputed  to  the  patent.  This  radical  diffi- 
culty escaped  notjice  when  these  cases  were  before  discussed  in  the 
Circuit  and  Supreme  Courts.  1.  It  was  a  misapprehension  to  sup- 
pose that  the  word  exists  at  all  in  the  patent  or  specification  in  con-' 
nection  with  the  hopper-boy.  The  patent  is  for  improvements  in  the 
art  of  manufacturing  flom*,  and  for  certain  other  machines,  one  of 
which  is  denominated  an  improved  hopper-boy.  But  the  distinction 
is  obvious  between  something  patented  as  an  improvement  of  a.  hop- 
per-boy, and  something  patented  as  an  improved  hopper-boy.  The 
latter  was  so  called  as  substituting  mere  machinery  for  manual  labor. 
It  might  be  so  called  as  a  caveat  against  unknown  but  possibly  ex- 
isting ori^nals,  which,  in  the  strong  illustration  of  the  court,  would 
avail  a  defendant  if  he  could  prove  their  existence  in  the  mountains 
of  China.  It  might  be  so  called  as  meaning  nothing  more  than 
amelioration  of  the  inventor's  own  original  essays.  Evans's  hopper- 
boy  was  a  great  and  most  beneficial  improvement,  which  he  called 
an  improved  hopper-boy.  But  it  had  no  original.  Even  the  bol1> 
filler  ascribed  to  Stauffei',  alleged  to  be  of  earlier  origin,  was  as  dif- 
ferent in  principle  as  it  was  inferior  in  practice  to  the  plaintiff's 
machine. 

2.  It  was  a  second  error  of  the  court,  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  improved  hopper-boy  was  not  so  described  in  the  specification 
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as  to  distiuguisli  it  from  all  things  before  known  or  used,  and  to 
enable  a  person  skilled  in  the  art  to  make  it.  It  is  so  described. 
[Here  the  counsel  went  into  a  specification  of  the  peculiar  structure 
and  properties  of  the  hopper-boy.]  I^o  one  skilled  in  the  art  could 
misapprehend  this  description,  or  be  misled  by  it.  The  error  of  the 
court  was  in  condescending  to  consider  itself  skilled  in  the  art  of 
which  this  is  a  branch.  The  law  does  not  require  of  patentees  to 
describe  new  and  old,*but  merely  to  distinguish  new  from  old. 
Otherwise  a.  patent  would  be  more  complex  and  voluminous  than  a 
"Welsh  pedigree.  Take  a  boat,  for  instance ;  must  every  species, 
from  the  ark  downwards,  be  described  ?  The  peculiar  propei'ties  of 
the  improved  hoppei'~boy  are  perfectly  explained.  It  is  not  a  mere 
change  of  foj-m  and  proportions,  but  a  combination  of  well-known 
materials,  on  new  principles,  essentially  set  forth  in  the  specification, 
so  as  to  prevent  all  interfering  claims  during  the  exclusive  term, 
and  to  impart  the  rights  to  the  public  afterwards.  The  authorities 
were  misunderstood  by  the  court  in  this  respect.  They  all  require, 
to.be  sure,  a  discrimination,  when  the  subject-matter  is  an  improve- 
ment. But  they  require  only  an  essential  improvement ;  not  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  particulars  of  both  the  old  rudiments  and  the 
new  combinations,  in  detail,  distinguishing  them  in  terms. 

3.  This,  however,  was  a  question  of  fact  to  have  been  submitted 
to  the  jury,  instead  of  being,  as  it  was,  exclusively  assumed  and 

•determined  by  the  court.  How  can  a  court  decide  whether  a  person 
skilled  in  the  ai-t  could  understand  a  description  and  copy  a  machine  ? 
The  cases  are  uniformly  so.  8  T.  li.,  95 ;  11  East's  Eep.,  101 ;  2 
Marsh.'  Eep.,  211 ;  Starkie's  S".  P.  Rep.,  199 ;  3  Meriv.,  622 ;  1 
Gallis.,  438  ;  2  Gallis.,  51 ;  1  Mass.,  182,  452 ;  3  Wheat.  Rep.,  613, 
App.,  17,  ante.  In  all  these  cases,  the  court  left  this  inquiry  as  a 
fact  to  the  jray.  Indeed,  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  1793,  eh.  11, 
treats  it  not  only  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  of  fraud.  It  must  appear 
that  the  specification  is  untrue,  either  deficient  or  redundant,  in 
order  to  deceive  the  public.  It  is  matter  of  concealment.  Can  the 
court  infer  this  scienter  ? 

4.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  discrimination  is 
necessary  where,  as  in  this  case,  there  is  but  one  patent  in  existence. 
The  second  section  of  the  law  speaks  of  the  case  of  a  prior  patented 
machine.  The  court  would  have  the  third  section  to  be  substantive, 
without  association  with  the  second  and  sixth.  But  how  can  a  pat- 
entee describe  what  he  never  saw  ?  If  not  before  patented,  how 
could  he  see  or  know  ?  If  he  knew,  but  concealed  his  knowledge, 
is  it  not  matter  of  fraud  ?     The  canes,  when  examined,  will  be  found 
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to  have  most  of  them  referred  theu'  reasoning  to  the  point  of  conflict- 
ing patents.  Such  is  the  fact  in  Earmer  v.  Playne,  Bovill  v.  Moore, 
and  Loioell  v.  Lewis.  Which  explanation  is  all-important  to  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  those  cases. 

5.  The  special  act  of  Congress  for  the  relief  of  Oliver  Evans 
vouchsafes  him  from  all  technical  obstacles.  His  improvements  by 
that  time  were  universally  acknowledged.  Congress  did  not  mean 
to  forestall  the  ascertainment  of  their  originality,  which  any  citizen 
might  try,  if  he  chose,  -nor  their  utility.  But  the  relieving  act  dis- 
penses with  specification,  oath,  fee,  and  all  the  other  prerequisites  of 
common  cases.  It  was  not  designed  merely  to  pi'olong  the  term  of 
monopoly,  but  to  relieve  it  from  vexatious  and  frivolous  (Embarrass- 
ments. Accordingly,  it  uses  the  term  improvements,  in  addition  to 
the  terms  applied  to  such  subjects  by  the  act  of  1793 ;  and  confers 
on  Oliver  Evans  an  exclusive  right  in  his  discoveries,  machines,  and 
improvements,  in  general  and  specifically.  The  obvious  design  of 
this  act  of  grace  was  to  relieve  the  grantee  from  all  the  formalities 
to  which  patentees  in  common  are  subjected,  leaving  the  question  of 
priority  or  originahty  alone  open  to  inquiry  by  the  country. 

6.  But  even  this  inquiry  was  not  competent  to  these  defendants, 
who  are  citizens  of  Pennsylvania.  The  act  of  Assembly  of  that 
Commonwealth,  in  1786,  confers -on  Evans  the  exchisive  right  in 
his  hopper-boy,  and  inflicts  penalties  on  all  infractors  of  it.  To  this 
act,  the  defendants  directly  acceded  and  contributed  by  their  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  it  is  a  well-settled  principle  that  they  are  bound  by 
their  legislation.  10  East's  Eep.,  536 ;  3  John.  Ch.  Rep.,  598.  Nor 
is  this  position  at  all  affected  by  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of 
1793,  ch.  11. 

Mr.  Sergeant,  contra. 

A  patent  is  intended  to  secure  to  an  inventor  the  exclusive  right 
for  a  limited  time  to  his  invention.  At  the  expiration  of  the  period, 
the  thing  thus  secured  is  to  become  public  property,  which  any  one 
is  at  liberty  to  use.  In  the  meantime,  every  one  is  to  abstain  from 
using  the  thing  patented,  at  the  peril  of  a  severe  responsibility  in 
damages.  The  provisions  of  the  Patent  Law  have  a  view  to  these 
several  objects,  all  of  which  ai'e  to  be  promoted  as  far  as  possible, 
and  reconciled  with  each  cither,  the  pubhe  security  and  the  benefit 
being  protected,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  inventor.  He  is  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity  upon  terms  and  conditions  which 
are  compatible  with  the  safety,  the  peace,  and  the  interests  of  other 
citizens. 
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A  patent,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  can  only  be  for  an  original 
invention.  It  is  of  no  importance  that  a  man  really  believes  himself 
to  be  the  inventor,  or  is  the  true  inventor,  having  made  the  discovery 
himself,  without  even  the  knowledge  that  the  thing  he  supposes 
himself  to  have  invented  was  known  or  used  before,  or  described 
in  some  public  work.  However  honest  he  may  be,  he  has  not  merit, 
as  respects  the  rest  of  the  community,  in  discovering  what  was 
already  known  and  opeii,to  common  use,  nor  will  he  be  allowed  to 
appropriate  the  thing  to  himself  because  he  has  made  a  mistake. 
The  truth  of  his  invention,  though  not  an  original  one,  will  protect 
him  against  a  summary  proceeding  to  set  aside  his  patent  under  the 
tenth  section  of  the  act  of  1793,  ch.  11 ;  but  it  will  not  avail  him  to 
enforce  his  claim  in  an  action  against  an  individual.  The  want  of 
originality,  proved  by  showing  that  the  thing  was  used  or  known 
before,  or  described  in  some  public  work,  is,  in  every  case,  a  valid 
and  conclusive  defense. 

Again,  an  invention  may  be  of  a  machine,  or  of  an  improvement 
on  a  machine,  of  something  that  was  entirely  unknown  before,  or  of 
an  addition  to,  or  alteration  in,  what  was  previously  known,  so  as  to 
make  it  more  useful.  Each  of  these  is  a  patentable  object ;  but  the 
patent,  as  to  both,  is  to  be  for  the  invention  only,  and  the  laws  that 
govern  it,  thus  understood,  will  be  tbund  to  be  exactly  the  same. 
Novelty  is  an  essential  part  of  the  merit,  and  it  is  only  what  is  neio 
that  is  to  be  secured  by  the  patent.  A  mistake  is  just  as  fatal  to  the 
patentee  in  the  one  case  as  in  another ;  and  if  he  should  really  be- 
lieve himself  to  have  invented  an  improvement,  when,  in  truth,  it 
was  known,  used,  or  described  before,  he  could  not  give  legal  effect 
to  his  patent.  There  is,  however,  one  peculiarity  in  the  case  of 
patents  for  improvements.  Improvement  being  a  relative  term, 
presupposes  the  existence  of  something  to  which  it  refers,  known  to 
the  inventor  at  the  time  of  making  the  supposed  improvement!  If 
he  does  not  know  of  it,  he  cannot  know  he  has  improved  upon  it ; 
,  and  if  he  does  know  of  it,  he  can  readily  describe  the  improvement 
he  has  made — that  is,  his  own  invention.  A  man  who  has  never 
heard  of  a  time-keeper,  might  suppose  himself  the  inventor  of  one ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  man  who  has  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing  should  believe  himself  to  be  the  inventor  of  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  time-keeper. 

A  patent  for  an  entire  machine  covers  the  whole ;  a  patent  for  an 
improvement,  on  the  contrary,  covers  only  the  improvement,  and 
necessarily  supposes  there  are  parts  ivhich  are  not  patented.  It  is  the  line 
between  these  and  the  parts  which  are  patented  that  defines  the  re- 
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spective  pretensions  of  the  patentee  and  the  public ;  and  unless  that 
line  be  somehow  marked,  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  one  ter- 
minates and  the  other  begins.  Confusion,  uncertainty,  extortion, 
fraud,  and  litigation  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence. 

It  is  the  business  and  dntj  of  the  inventor,  then,  at  the  time  of 
applying  for  his  patent,  and  before  he  can  receive  a  patent,  to  deliver 
a  "written  description  of  his  invention,  and  of  the  manner  of  using  or 
process  of  compounding  the  same,  in  such  full,  clear,  and  exact  terms 
as  to  distinguish  the  same  from  all  other  things  before  knoion,  and  to  enable 
any  person  sidlled  in  the  art  or  science  of  which  it  is  a  branch,  or  loith  lohich 
it  is  m,ost  nearly  connected,  to  make,  compound,  and  use  the  same,"  &c. 
Section  3.  This  specification  is  to  remain  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  everjrwhere  made  evidence.  The  design 
of  this  provision  is  manifest :  it  is  to  secure  to  the  public  the  use  of 
the  invention,  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  the  patent 
is  granted,-  and  to  enable  individuals,  in  the  meantime,  to  know 
what  it  is  that  is  intended  to  be  secured,  feo  that  they  may  avoid  in- 
terference, or,  if  they  think  proper,  dispute  the  claim  of  originality. 
For  both  these  purposes,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  authen- 
tic and  recorded  evidence,  accessible  to  all,  and  remaining  unchange- 
able and  unchanged'.  Without  a  specification,  the  patent  would  be 
void.  A  specification  which  does  not  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  act  of  Congress  is,  to  all  legal  intents,  no  specification,  and 
the  patent  would  be  equally  void,  as  if  there  were  literally  no  speci- 
fication. 

In  the  present  case,  the  patent  is  to  be  regarded  either  (1)  as  a 
patent  for  the  whole  machine,  or  (2)  as  a  patent  for  an  improvement 
on  an  old  and  known  machine.  The  utmost  that  can  be  contended 
is,  that  the  patentee  hap  an  election  to  consider  it  as  the  one  or  the 
other ;  and  that  is  a  very  liberal  concession,  inasmuch  as  it  is  founded 
upon  the  ambiguity  of  his  own  specification,  from  which,  generally, 
a  man  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  derive  an  advantage.  But  it  is 
clear  that  it  cannot  be  a  patent  for  both.  That  would  be  a  legal  ab- 
surdity, involving  a  plain  contradiction  in  terms. 

1.  As  a  patent  for  the  whole  machine,  including  the  plaintiff's  al- 
leged improvement,  it  is  void,  because  the  plaintiff  was  not  the  orig- 
inal inventor  of  the  machine.  The  fact  that  a  hopper-boy,  known  by 
the  name  of  an  S.  or  Stauffer  hopper-boy,  having  all  the  essential 
parts  of  the  plaintiff's  machine,  and  applied  to  the  same  uses  and 
purposes,  (whether  more  or  less  perfectly  is  not  material  to  inquire,) 
existed,  and  was  in  use  before  the  date  of  the  plaintiff's  earliest  al- 
leged discovery,  has  twice  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  intelli- 
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gent  juries  in  each  of  these  cases,  and  is  now  to  be  taken  for  granted 
as  conclusively  established.  At  the  former  trial,  the  learned  judge 
who  presided  (Mr.  Justice  "Washington)  instructed  the  jury,  if  they 
should  be  of  opinion  that  Oliver  Evans  was  not  the  original  inventor, 
to  find  for  the  defendant ;  which  they  did  accordingly,  being  fully 
satisfied  of  the  fact.  Upon  error  to  this  court,  the  judgment  was  re- 
versed, on  the  ground  that  the  patent  was  not  for  the  machine,  but 
for  an  improvement,  th^  phrase  "  improved  hopper-boy  "  being,  after 
much  hesitation,  deemed  equivalent  to  "  improvement "  on  a  hopper- 
boy.  But  the  opinion  of  the  court  distinctly  admits  what,  indeed, 
cannot  be  questioned,  that  if,  as  respects  the  hopper-boy,  the  patent 
had  been  for  the  whole  machine,  the  direction  of  the  learned  judge 
would  have  been  right. 

In  ^ving  to  the  plaintiff  the  benefit  of  the  alternative,  the  case 
was  put  in  the  most  favorable  view  for  him.  He  might  claim  as  in- 
ventor of  the  whole  machine,  or  he  might  claim  as  inventor  of  the 
improvement;  but,  under  this  patent,  he  could  not  claim  for  both; 
and  in  claiming  for  either,  he  must,  of  course,  abide  by  the  settled 
principles  of  law  applicable  to  the  construction  of  the  patent  thus 
adopted.  Each  must  be  taken  singly.  The  two  could  be  confounded, 
so  as  to  entitle  him  upon  the  one  to  the  "benefit  of  principles  belong- 
ing to  the  other.  If  the  patent  be  for  the  whole  machine,  it  is  void 
if  he  is  not  the  original  inventor;  and  that  he  is  not,  has  been  fully 
established. 

It  is  intimated,  however,  and  will  probably  be  insisted  upon  here- 
after, that,  admitting  the  S.  or  Stauffer  hopper-boy  to  have  been  pre- 
viously known  and  used,  the  two  machines  are  so  entirely  different 
that  Mr.  Evans  might  well  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  whole.  As 
a  question  of  fact,  that  has  been  decided  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury ; 
and  the  identity  of  the  machine  must  now  be  taken  for  granted, 
unless  the  jury  were  led  to  the  conclusion  by  an  erroneous  charge 
from  the  court.  What  constitutes  identity,  and  what  diversity,  is 
frequently  a  question  of  great  difficulty.  It  was  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  judge  to  inform  the  jury  what  were  the  principles  to  guide 
their  deliberations  in  deciding  it,  and  this  he  has  done  with  admirable 
clearness,  and  in  conformity  with  the  best  authority  upon  this  abstruse 
part  of  the  law.  "  Where  a  specific  machine  already  exists,"  (says 
Mr.  Justice  Stoet,)  "producing  certain  effects,  if  a  mere  addition  is 
made  to  such  machine,  to  produce  the  same  effects  in  a  better  man- 
ner, a  patent  cannot  be  taken  for  the  whole  machine,  but  for  an  im- 
provement only."  Whittemore  v.  Cutter,  1  Gallis.,  430.  And  the 
same  learned  judge  says :  «  The  material  question,  therefore,  is  not 
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whether  the  same  elements  of  motion,  or  the  same  component  parts, 
are  used,  but  whether  the  given  effect  is  produced  substantially  by 
the  same  mode  of  operation,  and  the  same  combination  of  powers,  in 
both  machines."  Odiome  v.  Winkley,  2  Gallis.,  54.  The  identity  here 
is  perfectly  apparent  upon  the  description,  and  still  more  so  upon  in- 
spection of  the  models.  The  object  of  both  is  the  same — ^to  dispense 
'  with  manual  labor,  and  supply  the  hopper ;  to  supply  it  gradually,  in 
small,  successive,  regular  portions,  by  means  of  the  power  that  moves 
the  mill^-substituting  mechanical  contrivances  for  human  agency. 
The  effect  is  the  same — to  turn,  stir,  and  cool  the  flour,  and  thus  pre- 
pare it  for  bolting  before  it  is  delivered.  The  construction  of  the  ma- 
chines, as  to  the  "  mode  of  operation "  and  "  the  combination  of 
powers,"  is  the  same.  In  both  there  is  an  upright  shaft,  with  a  cog,, 
turned  by  the  power  that  moves  the  mill ;  an  arm  resting  lightly  on 
the  meal,  and  turned  by  the  upright  shaft;  something  on  the  under 
part  of  the  arm,  whether  flights  or  sweepers,  to  gather  in  the  meat 
to  the  hopper.  So  far  they  are  the  same.  Now  for  the  differences.. 
The  plaintiff's  machine  has  a  round  shaft  instead  of  a  square  one ;  it 
has  leading  lines,  which  are  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  shaft 
being  round,  and  a  weight  to  balance  the  arm.  These  may  all  bo 
improvements,  but  they  are  only  improvements,  and  do  not  make  a 
diti'erent  machine.  The  name  itself  bespeaks  identity ;  the  old  ma- 
chine was  called  a  bolt-filler,  or  hopper-boy,  and  the  plaintiff's  is 
called  "  an  improved  hopper-boy." 

But  if  the  machines  be  so  entirely  different  as  to  entitle  the  plain- 
tiff to  a  patent  for  the  whole,  though  the  S.  hopper-boy  was  previously 
known  and  used,  then  it  would  necessarily  follow  that,  even  if  the 
plaintiff  were  the  original  inventor  of  the  improved  machine,  and 
that  was  the  first  invention,  yet  any  one  might,  with  impunity,  make 
and  use  such  a  machine  as  the  8.  hopper-boy ;  that  is  to  say,  by  strip- 
ping oft"  some  of  the  parts,  he  might  entitle  himself  to  use  the  residue.. 
This  is  a  proposition  too  monstrous  to  be  maintained.  If  it  be  sound, 
it  decides  this  case  without  any  regard  to  the  question  of  the  original' 
invention,  for  the  defendant  Eaton  used  only  the  S.  hopper-boy. 

A  sure  test,  however,  of  the  identity,  is  to  consider  what  parts  are- 
indispensable  to  both  machines.  They  are,  the  upright  shaft  with  a 
cog  in  it,  the  arm,  and  the  sweeps.  With  these,  the  machine  will' 
work ;  without  them,  it  will  not.  These  parts  are  common  to  both 
machines.  "What  is  it  that  the  plaintiff"  has  added  ?  What  is  not 
•indispensable,  but'  perhaps  better.  This  is  exactly  the  definition  of 
an  improvement.  Can  he,  in  his  improved  machine,  dispense  with 
any  one  of  the  parts  that  belong  to  the  old  machine  ?  The  answer 
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is  clear :  he  cannot.  Can  we  dispense  with  any  of  his  additions  ? 
Yes,  with  all  of  them.  The  machine  is  complete — an  efficient  agent 
for  its  purpose — ^without  them ;  the  evidence  even  leaves  it  douhtful 
whether,  apart  from  the  elevator,  it  is  not  the  better  of  the  two.  It 
is  certainly  in  use,  and  is  the  veiy  machine  for  the  use  of  which  Mr. 
Eaton  is  sued.  There  can  be  no  serious  doubt  that,  if  the  plaintiff 
hag  any  claim,  it  is  only  for  an  improvement. 

2.  As  a  patent  for  aq^  improvement,  it  is  void,  because  the  specifi- 
cation does  not  show  in  what  the  improvement  consists,  or,  in  other 
words,  what  it  is  that  the  plaintiff  claims  as  his  invention — "  the  iia- 
ture  and  extent  of  the  improvement  are  not  stated  in  his  specifica- 
tion."   This  was  the  precise  ground  of  the  decision  below. 

The  counsel  for  the. plaintiff  who  opened  the  argument  was  under- 
stood to  concede  that,  if  the  patent  be  for  ^an  improvement,  and 
there  be  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  tiiis  particular  case  to  make 
it  an  exception  from  the  general  rule,  the  law  was  correctly  laid  down. 
And  certainly  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  whether  we  consider  the 
spirit  and  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress,  the  decisions  in  England,  or 
the  adjudged  cases  in  the  United  States. 

The  current  of  authority  of  every  sort  is  uniform  to  establish  that 
the  invention,  to  be  patented,  must  be  described  in  such  full  and 
exact  terms  as  to  "distinguish  the  same  from  all  things  before 
known."  The  second  section  of  the  act  has  no  relation  to  this  ques- 
tion. That  provides  for  the  case  where  one  man  has  a  patent  for  a 
machine,  and  another  for  an  improvement,  declaring  that  the  one 
shall  poit  be  at  liberty  to  use  the  invention  of  the  other,  and  thus 
precisely  limiting  their  respective  rights.  Does  it  follow  that,  i^a 
machine  has  not  been  patented,  he  who  improves  upon  it  has  a  right 
to  appropriate  the  whole  to  himself,  and  withdraw  what  was  before 
public  property  from  the  public  use  ? — ^that  no  one  can  afterwards 
make  use  of  the  old  and  known  machine,  without  the  license  of  the  - 
patentee.?  The  section  was  made  with  a  different  view,  and  leaves 
what  is  not  provided  for  upon  the  same  footing  on  which  it  before 
stood.  What  was  common  property,  remains  so ;  the  patentee  of 
the  improvement  is  at  liberty  to  use  it,  because  it  is  common,  and  the 
legislation  was  necessary  to  enable  him ;  but  he  is  not  allowed  to 
appropriate  it  to  himself,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  any  more  than 
to  appropriate,  the  invention  of  a  prior  patentee.  The  sixth  section, 
which  makes  it  a  good  defense  that  the  patentee  has  stated  more  or 
less  than  the  truth  in  his  specification,  "  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
the  public,"  has  no  relation  to  the  question.  There  is  no  allegation 
here  that  the  machine  will  not  produce  the  described  effect,  or  that 
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more  or  less  has  been  stated  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  or  mislead- 
ing the  public.  JSTor  is  this,  the  court  will  recollect,  a  summary  pro- 
ceeding to  set  aside  the  patent  under  the  tenth  section. 

But  the  question,  and  the  only  question,  is,  whether,  in  an  action 
by  a  patentee  against  a  person  charged  with  infringing  his  patent,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  show  in  what  his  invention  con- 
sists. In  the  former  argument  of  this  case,  this  court  have  laid  it 
down  expressly  that  "  in  all  cases  where  his  claim  is  for  an  improve- 
ment, it  will  be  incumbent  on  hint  to  shoio  the  extent  of  his  impromment, 
so  that  a  person  understanding  the  subject  may  comprehend  distinctly  in 
what  it  consists"  3  Wheat,  liep.,  518,  ante.  How  is  this  to  be  shown  ? 
The  answer  is  obvious:  it  is  to  be  shown  from  the  specification. 
That  such  was  the  meaning  of  the  court,  is  evident  from  their  adopt- 
ing almost  the  very  words  of  the  act  of  Congress  which  are  employed 
to  describe  the  office  of  the  specification,  "  so  that  a  person  under- 
standing," &c.  That  nothing  else  coiild  be  their  meaning,  is  evident ; 
for  such,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  the  clear  design  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  such  is  the  established  law  as  collected  from  authoritative 
decisions.  The  patent  must  not  be  more  extensive  than  the  inven- 
tion ;  therefore,  if  the  invention  consists  of  an  addition  or  improve- 
ment only,  and  the  patent  is  for  the  whole  machine  or  manufacture, 
it  is  void.  Bull.  IST.  P.,  76 ;  Boulton  v.  Bull,  H.  Bl.  Eep.,  463.  In 
England,  the  specification  is  not  annexed  to  the  patent,  but  is  enrolled 
in  Chancery.  Yet,  the  specification  is  a  part  of  the  patent,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  alleged  inven- 
tion.    Boulton  V.  Bull;  Hornhlower  v.  Boulton,  3  Term  Eep.,  95. 

In  this  country,  it  is  filed  in  the  Department  of  State.  An  authen- 
ticated copy  of  it  is  always  annexed  to  the  patent,  and  forms  a  part 
of  the  patent,  absolutely  essential,  because  the  patent,  properly  so 
called,  in  fact  gives  no  description,  referring  for  that  to  the  specifica^ 
tion.  The  established  formula  used  in  all  patents,  and  to  be  found 
in  the  present  patent,  is, "  the  said  improvement,  a  description  whereof 
is  given  in  the  words  of  the  said  Oliver  Evans  himself,  in  the  schedule 
hereto  annexed,  and  is  'made  a  part  of  these  presents."  Nbw,  what 
should  the  patent  comprehend  ?  Where  the  combination  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  parts  has  existed,  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  former 
machines,  the  patentee  merely  adding  other  combinations,  the  patent 
should  comprehend  such  improvements  only.  Bovill  v.  Moore,  2  Marsh. 
Eep.,  211.  And  the  cases  that  have  been  already  referred  to  clearly 
decide  that,  if  the  invention  be  of  an  improvement  only,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  patent  should  not  be  broader  than  the  invention ; 
and  the  specification  should,  be  drawn  up  in  terms  that  do  not  include  any- 
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thing  btd  the  improvement.  It  is  essential  to  point  outjvhat  is  new  and 
what  is  old,  so  as  to  show  precisely  the  extent  of  the  alleged  improve- 
ment. "  The  patentee  ought,  in  his  specification,  to  inform  the  per- 
son who  consults  it  what  is  new  and  what  is  old.  He  should  say,  my 
improvement  consists  in  this,  describing  it  by  words,  if  he  can,  or,  if 
not,  by  reference  to  figures."  But  here  the  improve)nent  is  neither  ' 
described  in  words  nor  figures ;  and  it  would  not  be  in  the  wit  of  man, 
unless  he  were  previo)49ly  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  the 
instrument,  to  say  what  was  old  and  what  was  new.  A  person  ought 
to  be  warned  by  the  specification  against  the  use  of  a  particular  in- 
vention. Per  Lord  Bllbnborgugh  :  M'Farlcme  v.  Price,  1  Starkie's 
Rep.,  199.  It  need  not  be  denied  that  this  description  might  be 
suificiently  given  by  reference,  as  to  some  other  patented  machine,  or 
to  some  well-known  machine  in  familiar  use.  For  instance,  to  use 
the  illustration  employed  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  if  we  should  say, 
take  a  common  watch,  and  add  or  alter  such  and  such  parts,,  describ- 
ing them.  All  that  is  contended,  and'  that  is  fully  supported  by  au- 
thority and  by  reason  of  the  case,  is,  that  the  specification  must,  in 
some  way  or  other,  distinguish  the  new  from  the  old,  the  improve- 
ment from  what  was  known  before,  so  as  to  show  what  the  patented 
invention  is,  or  else  the  patent  is  broader  than  the  invention,  and 
void.  The  decided  cases  in  the  United  States  are  to  the  same  effect. 
If  the  inventor  of  an  improvement  obtain  a  patent  for  the  whole 
machine,  the  patent,  being  more  extensive  than  the  invention,  is  void. 
Woodworth  v.  Parker,  1  G-allis.'  Eep.,  439 ;  Whittemore  v.  Cutter,  1 
Gallis.  Rep.,  429;   Odiome  v.  Winldey,  2  Gallis.  Eep.,  51. 

The  cases  are  brought  together,  well  digested,  and  the  principles 
stated,  in  the  Appendix  to  3  Wheat,  Kep.,  13,  ante. 

How  else  can  the  extent  of  the  improvement  be  shown  ?  Shall  it 
be  by  evidence  at  the  trial  ?  Then  the  design  of  the  act  would  be 
entirely  defeated,  and  the  specification  useless.  The  argument  of  the 
court,  below  upon  this  point  is  perfectly  conclusive.  To  say  that  the 
patent  may  be  for  the  whole  machine,  and  the  claim  for  as  much  as 
the  plaintiff  can  prove  to  be  original,  or  rather  the  defendant  cannot 
disprove,  is  to  make  the  right  depend,  not  upon  the  patent,  nor  even 
upon  the  fact  of  originality,  but  upon  the  evidence  the  party  may 
have  it  in  his  power  to  pi'oduce,  and  his  intelligence  and  skill  in  ap- 
plying it.  The  right,  instead  of  being  uniform  everywhei*e,  might 
be  one  thing  in.  one  State,  and  another  in  another.  In  different 
courts  of  the  same  State,  it  might  be  different.  And  even  in  the 
same  court,  at  different  times,  as  the  particular  evidence  happened 
to  vary,  it  would. be  more  or  less  extensive.    The  patent  would,  in 
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effect,  be  nothing  but  an-  outline,  large  enough,  of  course,  to  be  tilled 
up  as  occasion  might  serve.  This  is  an  absurdity,  and,  what  is  worse^ 
a  great  temptation  to  fraud.  Besides,  under  this  supposition,  how  is 
any  man  to  inform  himself  what  it  is  that  is  patented,  so  that  he  may 
avoid  the  danger  of  the  infringement  ?  It  is  too  late,  at  the  time  of 
trial,  to  answer  any  good  purpose  to  the  defendant.  And  how  are 
the  public  to  be  informed  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  or  how  is  a 
person  of  skill  to  be  able  to'  make  the  improvement  ?  In  short,  of 
what  use  is  the  speciiication,  unless  it  be  to  define,  with  precision, 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  improvement  ?  The  act  of  Congress 
emphatically  refers  to  the  specification,  and  to  that  alone,  as  furnish- 
ing everything,  without  extrinsic  aid ;  and  so  it  must  do.  If  it  be 
broader  than  the  invention,  the  patent  is  void. 

But  it  is  objected  here  that  this  was  a  question  for  the  jury,  and 
not  for  the  court.  Whether  the  specification  is  broader  than  the  in- 
vention may,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  be  a  question  of  fact,  or  a  mixed 
question  of  fact  and  of  law,  the  construction  of  the  written  instrument 
of  specification  being  for  the  court,  and  the  other  evidence  in  the 
case  for  the  jury.  But  if  it  be  "  incumbent  upon  the  plaintiff  to  show 
the  extent  and  nature  of  his  improvement,"  and  that  is  to  be  shown 
from  the  specification,  then  it  is  plainly  incumbent  .upon  him  to  show 
from  the  specification,  where  he  claims  for  an  improvement,  that  he 
has  described  an  improvement,  as  distinguished  from  a  known  ma- 
chine. And  that,  it  is  submitted,  being  exclusively  a  question  arising 
upon  the  face  of  the  instalment,  is  a  question  for  the  com-t.  Let  us 
examine  the  specification.  Is  there  anything  in  it  which  even  pro- 
fesses to  describe  an  improvement,  as  distinguished  from  a  machine 
laiown  or  used  before  ?  Does  it  not  plainly,  and  in  terms,  include 
the  whole  machine  ?  That  is  evidently  a  question  of  law  upon  the 
face  of  the  instrument,  and  it  may  be  confidently  pronounced  that  it 
does  include  the  whole,  and  that  no  man  can  so  read  the  specification 
as  to  ascertain  which  parts  are  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  and  which  are 
not,  or  that  there  are  any  parts  which  are  not  claimed  by  him.  ,  But 
it  is  due  to  the  court  further  to  say  tha^t  the  charge  in  this  respect 
must,  as  in  all  other  cases,  be  understood  with  reference  to  the  alle- 
gations and  to  the  evidence.  If  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  prove, 
or  even  an  assertion,  the  most  distant  intimation,  that  men  of  skill  in 
mechanics,  bringuig  to  the  study  of  this  most  difficult  specification 
the  aid  of  peculiar  knowledge,  could  discern  in  it  a  line  between  new 
and  old,  or  any  defined  limits  of  improvement,  that  would  doubtless 
have  been  fit  to  be  heard;  and#whatever  matter  proper  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  jury,  might  have  arisen,  would  have  been  submitted 
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to  llie  jury.  But  no  such  evidence  was  offered ;  the  record  shows  it. 
No  such  suggestion  even  was  made ;  it  was  not  pretended ;  the  charge 
shows  it ;  for  the  part  excepted  to  was  itself  a  reply  by  the  court  to 
an  argument  of  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  which  admitted  that  the  sped- 
fication  did  not  show  in  what  the  improvement  consisted,  by  contend- 
ing for  the  extravagant  position  that  it  was  competent  to  show  by 
evidence  at  the  trial,  which  is  in  effect  to  say,  that  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  whatever  the*defendant  had  not  disproved. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  and  to  our  very  great  surprise,  that  the 
court  below  erred  in  dealing  with  this  patent  as  a  patent  for  an  im- 
provement ;  that  it  is  not  for  an  improvement,  but  for  an  improved  hop- 
fer-boy.  When  this  case  was  formerly  before  the  Circuit  Court,  that 
court  dealt  with  the  patent  as  a  patent  for  a  hopper-boy,  and  not  for 
an  improvement.  Upon  error  to  this  court,  one  error  principally 
relied  upon  was,  that  the  court  below  had  thus  construed  it  to  be  a 
patent  for  the  machine.  3  Wheat.  Eep.,  486,  502,  ranfe.  And  it  was 
contended  that  an  "  improved  hopper-boy,"  and  an  "  improvement 
on  a  hopper-boy,"  were  one  and  the  same.  "  This,"  says  one  of  the 
counsel,  "  was  a  patent  for  an  improvement  on  the  particular  machine 
in  question,  and  not  for  its  original  invention."  And  of  that  opinion 
were  the  court,  after  much  deliberation.  3  Wheat.  Rep.,  517,  ante. 
And  can  it  now  be  contended,  in  the  same  court  and  by  the  same 
party,  that  this  is  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  patent  for  an  improve- 
ment ?  But  the  truth  is,  it  has  been  treated  in  this  case  as  a  patent 
for  both  the  machine  and  the  improvement,  so  as  to  give  the  plaintiff 
the  full  benetit  of  either  construction.  The  real  aim  of  the  argument 
is  to  maintain  that  a  patent  for  the  whole  may  be  expounded  as  a 
patent  for  each  of  the  parts,  and  legally  covering  as  many  as  the 
patentee  may  be  able  to  prove  he  has  invented ;  that  it  may  be  a 
patent  in  words  for  one  thing,  and  in  law  for  another ;  that  it  may 
have  a  sort  of  elastic  ambiguity,  capable  of  contraction,  if  not  of  ex- 
pansion, so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  whatever  it  may  be  found  convenient 
at  any  given  time  to  embrace.  This  is  against  all  settled  principles; 
it  is  against  good  policy;  and  it  is  against  the  words  and  the  spirit 
of  the  act  of  Congress. 

Such  being  unquestionably  the  established  law  upon  the  subject 
of  patents  in  general,  it  remains  only  to  inquire  whether  the  case  of 
Oliver  Evans  is,  on  any  account,  an  exception.  And  it  is  insisted 
here  that  the  special  act  for  his  relief  makes  it  an  exception.  The 
history  of  that  act  is  sufficient  to  show  that  its  only  object  was  to  au- 
thorize a  new  patent  to  be  issued,  by  teason  of  the  first  having  been 
declared  void  for  irregularity  of  form,  attributable  to  the  officers  of 
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the  government.  This  gave  an  equitable  title  to  relief.  The  appro- 
priate relief  vyas  au  extension  of  the  time,  so  that  the  inventor  might 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  patent  for  the  same  time  that  he  vsfould  have 
enjoyed  them  if  the  irregularity  had  not  occurred — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
same  privileges.  This  was  sufficiently  liberal,  for  the  first  patent 
had  actually  expired  before  the  new  one  was  granted.  The  new 
patent,  too,  was  made  retrospective,  and  gave  to  Oliver  Evans  an 
exclusive  right  for  twenty-eight  yeai-s,  double  the  usual  period;  yet 
it  was  contended  formerly  that  this  special  act,  liberal  as  it  confess- 
edly was,  went  the  further  length  of  dispensing  altogether  with  the 
necessity  of  proving  he  was  the  inventor,  and  even  precluded  all 
right  to  question  the  invention,  which  was  in  effect  to  say  that  the 
exclusive  privilege  was  secured  to  him,  whether  he  was  the  inventor 
or  not.  That  was  overruled  by  this  court,  upon  the  plainest  grounds. 
3  Wheat.  Rep.,  513,  ante.  And  the  whole  scope  of  the  opinion  then 
delivered  distinctly  establishes  that,  except  the  extension  of  time  and 
the  union  of  different  inventions  in  the  same  patent,  which  otherwise 
perhaps  could  not  be  regularly  joined,  the  patent  to  be  issued  was  to 
be,  in  all  respects,  conformable  to  the  general  law  and  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  as  other  patents.  Such  was  the  interpretation  of 
the  plaintiff  himself;  he  applied  in  the  usual  manner  by  petition, 
with  a  specification  and  oath.  Such  was  the  interpretation  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  government;  the  patent  underwent  the  usual  examination, 
and  is  in  the  usual  form.  Such  is  at  this  moment  the  interpretation; 
for  it  is  upon  the  adoption  of  the  general  law  by  reference  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts,  in  cases  growing  out  of  this  pat- 
ent, entirely  rests.  If  that  law  be  not  applicable,  this  court  has  no 
power  to  adjudicate  the  cause.  It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  further, 
being  already  decided  by  the  former  decision  of  this  court.  For 
the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  patent  was  to  be  granted — 
the  jurisdiction  to  attach  to  it,  the  rules  to  govern  it — the  special  act 
makes  no  provision,  but  by  reference  to  the  existiiig  laws ;  and  but 
for  this  reference,  we  could  not  advatice  a  single  step  in  the  inquiry.. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, passed  in  the  year  1787,  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  single  word.. 
What  its  provisions  were,  does  not  appear;  and  if  it  did,  the  right 
they  conferred,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  surrendered  by  ac- 
cepting a  patent  under  the  law  of  the  United  States.  The  seventh 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress  is  express. 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  is  confidently  submitted  that  the  patent  of 
Oliver  Evans  must  be  considered  as  a  patent  either  for  the  machine' 
or  for  the  improvement. 
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That  if  it  be  for  the  machine,  it  is  vpid ;  because  it  is  fully  proved 
that  he  was  not  the  original  inventor,  but  tjie  machine  was  known 
and  used  before. 

That  if  it  be  for  an  improvement,  it.is  void;  because  it  is  broader 
than  his  invention,  and  does  not  specify  in.  what  his  improvement 
consists,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  .what  was  known  and  used  be- 
fore. 

The  learned  counsel  aJso  argued  the  points  of  evidence  in  this  and 
the  next  following  case,  {Evans  v.  Hettich,)  but,  as.  they  are  so  fully 
noticed  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to 
report  that  part  of  his  argument. 

Mr.  Harper,  in  reply,  observed  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  two  propositions  were  distinctly  affirmed:  (1.)  That  Evans's 
patent  of  the  hoppei'-boy  was  a  patent  for  an  improvement,  and  not 
fo,r  an  original  invention  or  discovery.  (2.)  That,  being  for  an 
improvement,  it  was  void,  because  the  specification  did  not  in  terms 
distinguish  the  improvements  from  the  original  machine,  called  the 
Stauffer  hopper-boy.  Both  these  propositions  were  indispensable  for 
supporting  the  judgment  below.  He  denied  them  both,  and  .should 
endeavor  to  show  that  they  were  equally  void  of  foundation.  If  he 
could  succeed  in  overthrowing  either,  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit 
Court  must  be  reversed,  and  the  patent-right  of  the  plaintiff  sup- 
ported ;  ^but  he  believed,  and  should  endeavor  to  show,  that  both  were 
wholly  unfounded. 

And,  first,  is  the  patent  of  Oliver  Evans  a  patent  for  an  improve- 
ment, or  for  an  original  invention  ?  The  decisions  of  the  Circuit 
Court  maintained  the  former.  He  should  endeavor  to  demonstrate 
the  latter. 

In  the  outset  of  this  investigation,  it  would  be  proper  to  remark 
that  the  specification  makes  part  of  the  patent ;  and  he  had  the  au- 
thority of  this  court,  in  the  former  decision  in  this  case,  (3  Wheat. 
Hep.,  507,  ante,)  for  saying  that,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  Oliver 
Evans  obtained  by  his  patent,  one  of  the  proper  points  of  inquiry 
was,  what  did  he  ask  for  ? — ^what  was  it  his  wish  and  intention  to  ob- 
tain ?  This  question  may  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  referring  to 
.that  part  of  his  specification  which  relates  to  the  hopper-boy.  This 
specification  is  printed  at  length  in  a  note  to  3  Wheat.  Rep.,  and  the 
part  of  it  now  in  question  is  found  at  page  468.  The  description  of  the 
machine  is  very  full,  minute,  and  clear,  and  it  concludes  with  this 
declaration:  "I  claim  as  my  invention  the  peculiar  properties  or 
principles  which  this  machine  possesses,  namely,  the  spreading,  turn- 
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ing,  and  gathering  the  meal  at  one  operation,  and  the  using  and 
lowering  its  arms  by  its  motion,  to  accommodate  itself  to  any  quan- 
tity of  meal  it  has  to  operate  on." 

This  was  what  he  claimed  as  his  invention.  For  this  he  asked  a 
patent.  Not  for  the  machine  which  he  had  thus  improved,  but  for 
the  principle  on  which  it  was  made  to  operate.  He  has  not  very  ac- 
curately expressed  himself,  or  distinguished  between  the  object  to  be 
obtained  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  for  its  attainment ;  between 
the  end  and  the  means ;  the  result  and  the  modus  operandi  by  which 
it  is  produced.  But  still  his  meaning  is  obvious.  The  object,  the 
end  to  be  obtained,  the  result,  was  the  "spreading,  turning,  and 
gathering  the  meal  at  one  operation."  The  principle  of  the  machine, 
the  modus  operandi  by  which  the  object  was  to  be  accomplished  in  a 
new  and  better  way,  was  the  power  of  the  machine  to  raise  and  lower 
its  arms  by  its  own  motion,  so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  any  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  flour  on  which  it  may  have  to  operate.  This,  then, 
is  his  invention  or  discovery  which  he  claims  as  hirf  own,  and  for 
which  he  demands  a  patent.  His  demand  is  complied  with.  He 
gets  what  he  asked.  This  is  what  the  grantors  intended  to  give  him; 
and  I  appeal  again  to  the  former  decision  for  the  doctrine  that,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  is  given,  we  must  look  to  the  request  of  the 
receiver  and  the  intention  of  the  giver. 

It  is,  then,  a  patent  for  the  peculiar  principle  of  his  machine,  for 
its  new  mode  of  operating,  that  Oliver  Evans  asked  for  and  received. 
That  a  new  modus  operandi,  by  a  new  combination  of  old  instruments 
or  machines  so  as  to  produce  either  a  new  effect  or  an  old  effect  in  a 
new  way,  is  the  proper  subject-matter  of  a  patent,  appears  from 
numerous  authorities,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  settled  principle 
of  the  Patent  Law.  It  was  on  this  principle  that  "Watt's  patent  for 
his  improvements  on  the  steam-engine,  which  made  so  much  noise 
in  "Westminster  Hall  and  produced  such  important  effects,  was  finally 
supported  and  established. 

The  English  law  of  patents,  though-  different  from  ours  in  its  origin, 
was  probably  the  same  in  its  principles.  Indeed,  our  act  of  Con- 
gress was  a  mere  enactment  of  the  principles-  and  system  wh^ch  the 
English  courts  had  established.  That  system  grew  out  of  the  ancient 
prerogative  of  the  crown  in  England  to  grant  monopolies.  This 
power,  long  and  often  most  oppressively  exercised,  was  abolished  in 
the  early  part  of  James  the  First's  reign,  by  an  act  of  Parliament, 
which  was  one  of  the  earliest  fruits  of  the  increase  of  knowledge, 
the  progress  of  correct  ideas,  and  the  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  society,  which,  at  that  time,  had  begun  to  appear.    But,  for  the 
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encouragement  of  industry  and  ingenuity,  a  proviso  was  introduced 
into  the  statute,  that  the  King  might  still  grant  a  monopoly  "  of  any 
manner  of  new  manufactures"  to  the  first  inventors,  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  fourteen  years.  See  the  case  of  Hombloioer  v.  Boulton, 
8  T.  R.,  105 ;  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence.  Upon  this  short 
proviso,  this  apparently  scanty  foundation,  the  whole  stracture  of  the 
English  Patent  Law  was  raised  by  the  English  government  and  courts. 
The  system  which  they  thus  established  was  adopted  by  our  act  of 
Congress.  This  system  required  a  specification.  Nothing  is  said  of 
it  by  the  statute ;  but  the  government  requii'ed  it,  by  an  express  clause, 
of  every  patent.  The  principle  on  which  it  was  required  was  this : 
The  statute  conferred  a  benefit  on  the  inventor,  by  giving  him  a 
monopoly  of  his  invention  for  a  limited  time.  For  this  benefit  con- 
ferred on  the  patentee  by  the  community,  it  was  thought  just  that  he 
should  make  a  return.  That  return  consisted  in  the  knowledge  and 
free  use  of  his  invention,  which,  by  his  specification,  he  should  enable 
the  community  to  obtain  after  the  expiration  of  his  monopoly.  This 
principle  enables  us  not  only  to  understand  the  origin  and  object  of 
the  specification,  but  also  its  nature  and  character,  as  its  object  was 
to  put  the  public  in  possession  of  the  invention,  after  the  monopoly 
had  ceased,  so  as  to  enable  all  persons  to  use  it  beneficially;  it  was 
indispensable  that  the  invention  should  be  so  fully  and  clearly  ex- 
plained as  to  enable  persons  skilled  in  the  same  art  to  make  and  use 
it.  This  was  all  that  was  to  be  effected  by  the  specification,  and 
consequently  all  that  it  was  required  to  contain.  The  very  same  cer- 
tainty of  description  which  would  enable  persons  skilled  in  the  art  to 
make  and  use  the  invention,  after  the  monopoly  should  expire,  would 
enable  them  to  avoid  making  and  using  it,  so  as  to  subject  them- 
selves to  penalties  or  loss,  during  the  continuance  of  the  monopoly. 

In  the  same  manner,  it  was  established  that  improvements  in  old 
machines  or  processes  might  be  combined  as  "  new  manufactures," 
and  become  the  subject  of  patents.  This  principle  was  also  incorpor- 
ated into  our  act  of  Congress,  in  express  terms.  And  here  the  same 
rule  was  adopted  with  respect  to  the  specification.  The  "  new  manu- 
facture," whether  it  consisted  in  a  machine  or  process  entirely  new, 
or  in  the  improvement  of  an  old  one,  was  to  be  described  with  such 
certainty  as  to  enable  persons  skilled  in  the  art  to  make  and  use  the 
invention,  after  the  monopoly  should  expire,  and  to  avoid  it  while 
the  monopoly  should  exist.  The  principle  and  object  were  the  same 
in  both  cases,  and  the  same  rule  was  adopted  in  both,  by  our  act  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  by  the  English  decisions. 

We  shall  now  be  able  to  perceive  the  application  of  the  case  of 
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Watt's  patent  (8  T.  K.,  95)  to  the  point  under  consideration,  which, 
let  it  be  considered,  is  to  ascertain  how  far  the  discovery  of  a  new 
modus  operandi,  so  as  to  produce  a  new  effect,  or  an  old  one  in  a  new 
way,  is  the  proper  subject  of  a  patent,  as  a  useful  invention,  and  not 
as  an  improvement. 

The  expansive  power  of  stpam  had  been  many  years  before  dis- 
covered by  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  who  applied  it,  though  very 
imperfectly,  to  various  mechanical  purposes.  Among  the  rest,  he 
employed  it  to  put  machines  in  motion,  by  communicating  to  them 
the  movement  which  the  steam  was  made  to  produce  in  beams  and 
levers.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  wonderful  invention, 
the  steam-engine.  Various  machines  of  this  kind,  more  or  less  per- 
fect, were,  from  time  to  time,  brought  into  use ;  and  at  length  New- 
comen  made  a  steam-engine,  which  was  long  considered  as  having 
attained  the  utmost  point  of  perfection.  It  consisted  of  a  cylinder, 
or  large  tube  of  iron,  made  perfectly  smooth  and  uniform  within, 
and  completely  closed  at  the  bottom,  but  open  at  the  top.  Inside  of 
this  cylinder  was  placed,  horizontally,  a  thick,  strong  plate  of  iron,  so 
fitted  at  the  edges  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder  as  to  be  air= 
tight,  and  yet  to  play  easily  up  and  down.  Into  the  center  of  this 
plate  was  fitted  a  strong  upright  stem  of  iron,  of  the  length  required; 
and  the  stem  and  plate  together  made  what  is  called  the  piston.  The 
upper  end  of  the  piston  stem  was  fastened  by  a  joint  to  a  horizontal 
beam,  which  was  made  fast  by  a  joint,  near  the  center  or  at  the 
farthest  end,  so  as  to  allow  its  near  end  to  play  up  and  down  with 
the  piston  to  which  it  was  attached.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
under  the  piston,  was  introduced  a  pipe,  or  tube,  leading  from  the 
boiler  where  the  steam  was  generated  into  the  cylinder,  and  furnished 
with  a  valve.  When  this  valve  was  opened,  it  let  the  steam  through 
the  pipe  into  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  under  the  piston,  which 
was  thus  raised  up  by  the  explosive  power  of  the  steam,  and  raised 
vpith  it  the  end  of  the  horizontal  beam  to  which  it  was  attached. 
When  the  piston,  and  with  it  the  beam,  had  been  raised  as  high  as 
was  intended,  the  valve  in  the  steam  pipe  was  shut  by  the  motion  of 
the  machine,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  valve  was  opened  by  the 
same  means  in  a  pipe  which  connected  the  cylinder  with  a  vessel  of 
cold  water.  A  quantity  of  this  water  was  then  introduced  into  the 
cylinder  under  the  piston,  where  it  condensed  the  steam  more  or  less 
completely  and  created  a  vacuum  more  or  less  perfect,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  piston  was  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
pheric air  resting  Upon  it,  and  carried  down  with  it  the  end  of  the 
horizontal  beam  to  which  it  was  attached.    When  it  had  subsided  as 
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low  as  was  desired,  it  opened  the  steam  valve,  and  let  in  the  steam 
under  the  piston,  which  was  raised  as  before,  and  again  pressed  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  air,  on  the  steam  being  agaiii  condensed  by  the 
introduction  of  cold  water.  This  operation  went  on  continually,  and 
thus  an  ascending  and  descending  nlotion  was  produced,  which  was 
communicated  by  the  horizontal  beam  to  the  whole  machinery. 

The  defect  of  this  engine  at  length  began  to  be  observed.  It  con- 
sisted in  the  cooling  of  4he  cylinder  by  the  cold  water  let  in  to  con- 
dense the  steam.  The  cylinder  being  thus  rendered  colder  than 
steam,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  steam  introduced  was  condensed 
by  this  coldness  while  the  piston  was  rising,  and  was  thus  destroyed 
before  it  had  done  its  office.  This  rendered  a  greater  generation  of 
steam  necessary,  and  of  course  a  greater  consumption  of  fuel.  The 
steam,  too,  was  not  suddenly  or  perfectly  condensed,  so  as  to  let  the 
piston  descend  with  sufficient  rapidity  or  force,  by  which  the  power 
and  effect  of  the  machine  were  diminished.  The  water,  also,  into 
which  the  steam  had  been  converted  by  condensation,  remained  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  further  impeded  the  descent  of  the 
piston.  These  defects  were  seriously  felt  in  a  country  where  fuel 
was  'dear,  and  became  continually  more  and  more  so.  At  length 
they  threatened  to  render  the  engine  entirely  useless,  by  creating  a 
greater  expense  in  fuel  than  could  be  compensated  by  the  labor-saving- 
power  of  the  machine. 

Then  Watt  arose,  who,  after  long  reflection  and  many  experiments, 
conceived  the  happy  idea  of  condensing  the  steam  in  a  vessel  different 
from  that  in  which  it  was  to  perform  its  office.  This  he  effected  by 
connecting  with  the  machine  another  vessel  called  a  connector,  which 
was  connected  with  the  cylinder  by  a  pipe  with  a  valve  in  it.  This 
valve  being  opened  by  the  motion  of  the  machine,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment when  the  piston  had  ascended  to  its  greatest  height,  the  steam 
rushed  through  it  into  the  conductor,  where  it  met  a  stream  of  cold 
water,  introduced  by  the  same  means  which  had  been  before  era- 
ployed  for  letting  it  into  the  cylinder.  This  cold  water  condensed 
it  as  fast  as  it  came  in;  and  a  pump  was  also  contrived,  to  work  by 
the  motion  of  the  machine,  and  drew  out  of  the  conductor  all  the 
steam  that  remained  iincondansed  and  all  the  water  produced  by  the 
condensation.  Thus  a  most  perfect  vacuum  was  created  in  the  con- 
denser, and  consequently  in  the  cylinder  connected  with  it ;  the  pis- 
ton descended  with  freedom,  rapidity,  and  force;  and  the  cyhnder, 
not  being  touched  or  affected  by  the  cold  water,  retained  a  heat  equal 
to  that  of  steam ;  so  that  no  portion  of  the  steam  introduced  into  it 
was  condensed  too  soon. 
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This  was  the  great  improvement,  but  others  were  employed  to  in- 
crease its  effect.  The  cylinder  was  sm-rounded  by  a  case  the  best 
calculated  to  retain  heat,  and  the  space  between  this  case  and  the 
cylinder  was  kept  full  of  steam  or  boiling  water.  Thus  the  cylinder 
was  kept  in  the  hottest  possible  state — the  state  best  adapted  to  the 
preservation  of  the  steam  while  performing  its  office ;  and  as  steam 
thus  preserved  was  found  to  be  more  effectual  than  atmospheric  air 
in  bringing  down  the  piston,  the  top  of  the  cylinder  was  closed,  and 
steam  was  introduced  above  tbe  piston  as  well  as  below  it.  This 
stream  was  conducted  into  the  condenser,  and  there  condensed  and 
pumped  out,  in  the  same  manner  with  that  introduced  below;  and 
thus  the  piston,  being  alternately  pressed  up  and  down  by  the  elastic 
power  of  steam,  in  its  most  efficacious  condition  gave  a  most  power- 
ful, steady,  and  uniform  motion  to  the  engine.  Oily  substances  were 
employed,- instead  of  water,  in  keeping  the  vessels  air  tight;  especially 
the  top  of  the  cyUnder,  where  the  steam  of  the  piston  played  through 
it.  Thus  the  machine  was  rendered  as  perfect  as  it  seems  capable 
of  becoming. 

INow,  in  what  does  this  machine  differ  from  the  steani-engine  of 
Neweomen,  which  was  in  use  before  ?  Both  had  a  boiler  to  produce 
the  steam,  and  a  cylinder  to  receive  it.  The  piston  was  the  same  in 
both,  and  connected  in  the  same  manner  with  the  horizontal  beam, 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  the  motion  to  the  rest  of  the  ma- 
chinery. In  both,  the  piston  was  raised  by  the  expansive  power  of 
the  steam ;  this  steam,  after  its  office  had  been  performed,  was  con- 
densed by  cold  water,  so  as  to  create  a  vacuum  in  the  cylinder,  and 
permit  the  piston  to  descend;  and  in  both,  pipes  and  valves  of  the 
same  construction  were  used,  for  introducing  alternately  the  steam 
and  the  cold  water.  In  what,  then,  did  they  differ  ?  Merely  in  a 
new  modus  operandi,  by  which,  with  the  addition  of  another  vessel, 
the  cold  water  was  prevented  from  cooling  the  cylinder,  while  it  con- 
ducted the  steam;  and  the  steam  was  made  to  operate  in  forcing  the 
piston  down  as  well  as  in  forcing  it  up.  In  this  new  modus  operandi, 
produced  by  a  different  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  old  ma- 
chines, with  the  addition  of  one  new  vessel,  to  receive  and  condeuso 
the  steam,  consisted  the  great  invention  of  Watt;  for  which  he  ob- 
tained his  patent,  avowedly  as  for  a  new  invention,  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  British  statute,  a  "  new  manufacture,"  and  not  for  an  improve- 
ment. His  specification  is  inserted  at  length  in  8  T.  E.,  96,  note  (a), 
where  it  will  appear  that  he  speaks  of  his  discovery  as  a  new  inven- 
tion, and  not  as  an  improvement,  and  never  once  mentions  or  alludes 
to  the  old  machine. 
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In  what  did  this  new  discovery  consist  ?  I  answer,  with  the  two 
judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  England  who  were  in  favor  of  this 
patent,  and  one  of  whom  was  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  {Boidton  v. 
Bull,  2  H.  Bl.,  463,)  and  with  the  four  judges  of  the  King's  Bench, 
who  were  unanimous  on  the  point,  (8  T.  E.,  95,)  that  it  consisted  in 
the  new  principle  on  which  the  steam  was  condensed,  and  which  was 
carried  into  effect  by  a  new  combination  of  the  old  machinery,  with 
the  addition  of  one  new  instrument. 

The  word  "principle,"  as  used  in  relation  to  this  subject,  is  not 
taken  in  its  general  philosophical  sense,  where  it  means  a  law  of 
motion  or  a  property  of  matter;  but  in  what  may  be  termed  its 
mechanical  sense,  in  which  it  signifies  a  method  of  doing  a  thing,  or 
of  effecting  a  purpose — ^in  other  words,  a  modus  operandi. 

It  is  therefore  established  by  this  solemn  and  elaborate  decision  of 
six  English  judges  against  two,  after  repeated  arguments  and  great 
consideration,  that  a  new  principle,  or  modus  operandi,  carried  into 
practical  and  useful  effect  by  the  use  of  new  instruments,  or  by  a  new 
combination  of  old  ones,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  one  or  more 
new  ones,  is  an  original  invention  for  which  a  patent  may  be  sup- 
ported, without  reference  to  any  former  invention  or  machine,  for 
performing  the  same  or  a  similar-operation.  This  may  be  taken  as 
a  maxim  which  the  cases  referred  to  will  be  found  fully  to  support. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  maxim  to  the  patent  of  Oliver  Evans.  We 
shall  soon  see  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  thus  established,  hie 
discovery  was  not  a  mere  "  improvement,"  as  the  court  below  pro- 
nounced it  to  be,  but  an  original  invention. 

The  learned  counsel  here  produced  two  models,  one  of  Evans's 
hopper-boy  and  one  of  Stauffer's,  and  explained  minutely  the  differ- 
ence between  their  principles,  or  modtis  operandi,  which  consisted  in 
this :  that  in  Stauffer's  hopper-boy,  the  arms,  through  a  square  mor- 
tise in  which  the  square  upi-ight  post  was  made  to  pass,  were  carried 
round  by  means  of  the  upright  post  pressing  upon  the  sides  of  the 
square  mortise,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  the  arms  to  rise  and 
fall  of  themselves,  as  the  meal  under  them  might  increase  or  dimin- 
ish ;  while  in  the  hopper-boy  of  Evans,  the  upright  post  is  round, 
and  it  passes  loosely  through  a  round  hole  in  the  arms,  which  are 
carried  round  by  two  pieces  of  timber  of  the  proper  length,  called 
leaders,  which  are  inserted  firmly  into  the  upper  part  of  the  post,  and 
attached  at  their  ends  by  hues,  or  small  cords,  to  the  corresponding 
ends  of  the  arms.  These  lines  and  leaders,  being  put  in  motion  by 
the  upright  post,  trail  round  the  arms,  which  at  the  same  time  play 
loosely  on  the  post,  and  rise  and  fall  of  themselves,  as  the  meal  under. 
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them  increases  Or  diminishes  in  quantity.  And  to  make  them  press 
more  lightly  on  the  meal,  and  rise  and  fall  with  more  facility,  as 
occasion  may  require,  a  weight  a  little  lighter  than  themselves  is 
attached  to  them  by  a  cord  which  passes  over  a  pulley  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  post.  This  weight  nearly  balances  the  arms,  and  enables 
them  to  play  up  and  down  much  more  easily  and  eftectually. 

The  counsel  also  produced  a  drawing  of  Evans's  machine,  from  the 
Patent  Office,  to  show  that  his  model  was  correct,  and  referred  to  the 
facts  of  the  evidence  in  the  record,  where  the  machine  of  Stauffer  is 
described,  and  its  properties  and  defects  explained. 

He  then  proceeded  to  remark  that  the  machine  of  Evans  was 
obviously  constructed  upon  a  new  principle ;  that  the  Tnodus  operandi 
was  entirely  new.  The  great  object  of  both  machines  was  to  con- 
duct the  meal  into  the  bolting-chest,  and  to  stir,  turn,  dry,  and  cool 
it  on  its  way  thither.  The  essential  agents  in  this  operation  were 
the  arms,  which  if  they  remained  stationary  on  the  post,  as  thej'^  must 
of  necessity  ydo  in  StautFer's  machine,  could  not  possibly  perform  this 
operation  to  advantage.  They  might  sink  down  on  the  meal,  as  its 
quantity  decreased,  but  could  not  possibly  rise  when  it  was  increased ; 
consequently,  when  new  meal  was  placed  on  the  floor,  the  machine 
must  be  stopped,  and  the  arms  lifted  up.  Hence,  its  motion  was  un- 
equal, and  its  operation  necessarily  very  irregular  and  imperfect.  It 
also  required  a  hand  constantly  or  frequently  to  be  present,  and  thus 
increased  the  expense. 

Thus,  the  condensation  of  the  steam  within  the  cylinder  itself,  in 
Newcomen's  steam-engine,  cooled  the  cylinder  improperly,  wasted 
steam,  made  more  fuel  necessary,  and  rendered  the  operation  of  the 
machine  imperfect  and  too  expensive.  Here  the  similarity  of  im- 
perfection is  complete. 

Evans  removed  the  imperfection  of  the  hopper-boy,  not  by  merely 
adding  to  its  parts,  but  by  introducing  a  totally  new  principle  and 
modus  operandi.  He  detached  the  arms  from  the  upright  post  entire- 
ly, and  carried  them  round  by  means  of  the  leaders  and  lines  which 
have  been  described,  leaving  them  to  play  freely  up  and  down  on 
the  post,  so  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  decreasing  or  in- 
creasing quantity  of  meal  under  them ;  and  their  movement  up  and 
down  he  facilitated,  regulated,  and  rendered  perfect  by  means  of 
the  weight  and  pulley.  The  modus  operandi  of  the  two  machines 
consisted  in  the  manner  of  carrying  round  the  arms.  This  was  the 
principle  of  both  machines.  That  of  Evans  was  new,  and  infinitely 
superior. 

So  "Watt  remedied  the  defects  of  Newcomen's  steam-engine,  by 
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condensing  the  steam  in  a  different  vessel  from  the  cylinder,  and  in- 
creased the  effect  by  introducing  the  steam  above  the  piston  as  well 
as  below  it.  This  was  a  new  principle;  and  here  again  the  resem- 
blance between  the  two  cases  is  complete. 

It  being,  then,  clear  that  Evans  had  made  a  new  invention  as  to  the 
hopper-boy,  and  not  merely  what  the  law  on  this  subject  calls  an  im- 
provement, and  the  cases  showing  that  such  an  invention  is  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  a  patent  for  an  original  invention,  it  follows  that  he 
might  have  obtained  a  patent  for  his  invention  as  an  original  inven- 
tion, and  not  merely  as  an  improvement.  This  leads  to  the  inquiry, 
for  what  was  this  patent  granted  ?  Was  it  for  an  original  invention 
of  his  own,  or  for  an  improvement  on  Stauffer's  invention  ? 

"We  have  the  authority'  of  this  court,  in  its  former  decision  in'  this 
case,  (3  Wheat.  Eep.,  454,  ante,)  for  saying,  that  when  we  inquire 
what  was  granted,  it  is  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  what  the 
grantee  wished  to  obtain,  and,  next,  what  the  grantor  had  the  inten- 
tion and  the  power  to  give.  What  Evans  wished  to  obtain,  is  fully 
and  most  explicitly  stated  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  his  specifica- 
tion. Ibid.,  468,  note,  ante.  After  describing,  most  fully  and  clearly 
the  structure,  principle,  and  operation  of  his  hopper-boj',  he  concludes 
thus :  "  I  claim  as  my  invention  the  Ipeculiar  properties  which  this 
machine  possesses,  namely,  the  spreading,  turning,  and  gathering  the 
meal  at  one  operation,  and  the  rising  and  lowering  its  arms  by  the  mo- 
tion, to  accommodate  itself  to  any  quantity  of  meal  it  has  to  operate  on." 
Here  it  is  mahifest  that  he  describes  the  effect  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced, which  was  the  same  in  both  machines,  namely,  the  spreading, 
turning,  and  gathering  the  meal  at  one  operation;  and  his  modiis 
operandi  for  producing  this  effect,  which  was  entirely  new,  namely, 
the  rising  and  lowering  of  the  arms  of  the  machine  by  its  own  mo- 
tion, so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  increasing  or  diminishing 
quantity  of  meal.  For  this  modus  operandi,  this  property  or  princi- 
ple, he  claims  a  patent. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  gi-antor  of  the  patent  intended  to  give 
what  he  thus  asked  for ;  that  is,  a  patent  for  this  new  principle.  This 
appears  from  the  special  act  of  Congress,  on  which  the  patent  is 
founded,  and  to  which  it  refers;  from  the  terms  of  the  patent  itself; 
and  from  the  specification,  which  is  expressly  incorporated  into  it  as 
one  of  its  constituent  parts. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  this  position,  the  most  celebrated  and 
important  invention  of  modern  times  may  be  referred  to — an  inven- 
tion which  was  destined  to  produce  more  important  effects  than  any 
other  single  effort  of  the  human  mind.     He  alluded  to  the  steam- 
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boat — that  sablime  conception,  which  had  conferred  so  much  glory 
on  its  author  and  his  country.  What  was  a  steamboat  but  a  new 
combination  of  these  well-known  machines,  a  boat,  a  steam-engine, 
and  a  flutter-wheel — machines  most  familiar  to  all  who  know  anything 
of  such  subjects.  But  they  wei'e  so  combined  as  to  produce  a  now 
and  most  surprising  eiSfect,  by  a  new  modus  operandi.  This  method 
consisted  in  attaching  a  steam-engine  and  two  flutter-wheels  to  a 
boat  of  proper  dimensions  and  strength,  and  arranging  them  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  flutter-wheels  were  set  in  motion  by  the  steam- 
engine,  and  struck  against  the  water,  instead  of  being  strack  by  it,  as 
they  are  in  a  common  saw-mill.  Thus  striking  against  the  water, 
they  act  as  oars,  or  rather  as  paddles,  and  propel  the  boat  forward. 
Now,  what  was  there  new  in  this  machine  ?  Not  the  instruments, 
but  the  manner  of,  combining  them,  and  their  manner  of  operating 
produced  by  this  combination;  and  yet  no  one  has  denied  to  the 
author  of  this  beautiful  and  sublime  idea  the  merit  of  an  original  in- 
vention, or  called  in  question  his  patent,  as  a  patent  for  an  original 
invention.  He,  however,  merely  combined  old  machines,  changing 
their  forms  and  proportions  so  as  to  suit  his  new  purpose.  Evans 
not  only  combined  old  machines,  but  added  new  and  essential  parts, 
and  by  means  of  both  produced  a  modus  operandi  altogether  new  and 
highly  useful.  Upon  what  ground,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  he  is 
not  an  original  inventor,  when  Watt  was  solemnly  adjudged  and 
Fulton  unanimously  allowed  to  be  so  ? 

I  therefore  contend  that  Evans  was  an  original  inventor,  and  not 
an  improver  merely ;  and  that  his  patent  is  for  an  original  invention, 
and  not  for  an  improvement.  If  so,  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court 
in  these  two  cases  (the  present  case,  and  the  subsequent  case  of 
Evans  v.  Eettich)  must  be  reversed,  and  the  patent  of  my  client  is 
established. 

But  if  it  be  not  a  patent  for  an  original  invention,  but  merely  for 
an  improvement,  the  decision  below  was  erroneous,  in  declaring  that 
the  specification  is  defective.  This  defect  consists,  according  to  the 
decision  below,  in  the  omission  to  state  particularly  in  what  the  im- 
provement consists,  and  to  distinguish  it  in  terms  from  the  preexist- 
ent  machine. 

Here  a  very  familiar  maxim  is  applicable :  quod  neminem  ad  vana 
aut  ad  impossibilia  lex  cogit.  The  law  requires  nobody  to  do  that 
which  would  be  useless  if  done,  or  it  is  impossible  to  do.  And  cui 
bono  make  this  discrimination  ?  how  can  it  be  made  ?  and  by  what 
provision  of  the  law  is  it  required  ?  On  the  answer>to  these  three 
questions  the  case  must  depend.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  such  a  dis- 
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crimination  would  be  useless  if  made,  or  is  impracticable,  and  tbatit 
is  not  expressly  or  positively  required  by  tbe  act  of  Congress,  it  will 
follow  tbat  tbe  judgment  below  muet  be  reversed. 

And  (1.)  mJono  make  the  discrimination?  What  good  would  it 
or  could  it  do  to  anybody?  In  order  to  answer  these  questions,  we 
must  revert  again  to  the  object  and  uses  of  the  speciiieation. 

The  Patent  LaW  confers  a  benefit  on  the  discoverer  of  any  artful 
invention,  which  consists  in  a  monopoly  of  his  invention  for  a  limited 
time.  The  consideration  which  it  requires  him  to  pay  for  this  benefit 
is  to  piit  the  public  in  possession  of  his  invention,  so  as  to  enable  all 
to  use  it  after  this  monopoly  shall  expire,  and  all  to  avoid  involving 
themselves  in  controversies  and  difficulties,  by  inadvertently  infring- 
ing it,  while  it  continues.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  specification ;  and 
here  we  find  its  uses,  its  extent,  and  its  limitatioris.  The  British  stat- 
ute said  nothing  of  a  specification ;  but  it  was  introduced  by  the  ex- 
ecutive government  as  a  condition  of  every  patent,  and  its  character, 
objects,  and  properties  have  been  accurately  settled  by  judicial  decis- 
ions in  England.  From  those  decisions  it  was  borrowed  by  our  act 
of  Congress,  and  incorporated  into  its  positive  enactments.  In  both 
systems,  its  objects  and  uses,  and  consequently  its  nature  and  prop- 
erties, are  the  same.  Its  object  and  all  is  to  enable  the  public  to 
enjoy  the  invention,  beneficially  and  fully,  after  the  monopoly  shall 
have  expired,  and  to  avoid  interference  with  it  while  it  shall  con- 
tinue. Now,  what  is  necessaiy  for  attaining  this  object  ?  Certainly 
nothing  more  than  this:  that  the  invention  should  be  so  described  in 
itke  specification  by  writing,  alB^d,  where  the  nature  of  the  subject  will 
ipetmit,  by  drawings  aind  models,  so  that  any  one  competently  skilled 
in  the  art  or  science  to  which  it  relates  may  be  enabled  to  under- 
istand,  make,  and  use  it.  I'his  is  what  the  English  decisions  have 
established  as  the  necessary  propei*ties  of  the  specification,  and  what 
'oar  statute  expressly  and  in  terms  requires. 

l^ow,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  the  case  of  an  improvement,  the  prin- 
ciple is  exactly  the  saine  as  in  that  of  an  original  invention.  The 
invention,  that  is,  the  thing  in  its  improved  state,  must  be  accurately 
and  fully  described— by  writing  always,  and  by  drawings  and  mod- 
els where  the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit.  When  this  is  done, 
it  is  manifest  that  any  one  who  can  understand  the  improved  thing, 
so  as  to  make  and  use  it,  may,  in  every  possible  case,  distinguish 
the  improvement  from  any  and  every  original  or  antecedent  thing 
of  the  same  sort.  Take  these  two  hopper-boys  as  an  example,  and 
inspect  the  models  which  I  hold  in  my  hands.  Cannot  any  man 
who  has  sufficient  mechanical  skill  to  make  a  hopper-boy,  and  under- 
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stand  its  use,  see  at  one  glance  in  what  these  two  machines  differ 
from  each  other  ?  Does  not  the  court  see  it  ?  Cannot  any  such 
mechanic,  therefore,  make  and  use  the  hopper-boy  of  Stauffer,  if  he 
should,  think  proper,  and  avoid  all  interference  with  the  improvement 
of  Evans  ?  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  may.  And  so  may  a  per- 
son sufficiently  skilled  in  the  art  or  science  to  which;  an  improvement 
relates,  in  every  possible  case.  When  he  has  the  improvement,  or 
the  improved  thing  sufficiently  described,  as  the  hopper-boy  of  Evans 
is  admitted  to  be,  and  is  informed  of  any  preexistlrig  machine  or 
thing  of  the  same  general  nature  which  he  wishes  to  make,  sell,  or 
use,  he  can  look  at  that  thing,  compare  it  with  the  improved  machine 
or  with  the  description,  drawings,  and  models  in  the  Patent  Office, 
see  the  difference,  and  make  and  use  the  original  or  old  one,  without 
the  least  danger  of  interfering  with  the  improvement.  Where,  then, 
is  the  use  of  describing  the  original  or  the  old  invention  in  the  speci- 
fication of  the  improvement,  and  of  discriminating  in  terms  between 
them  ?  It  is  manifest  that  such  a  description  would  be  perfectly  use- 
less and  vain,  and  neminem.  ad  vana  lex  cogH. 

2.  But  admitting  that  it  might  be  of  some  use,  woi^ld  it  be  possi- 
ble? This  is  the  next; head  of  inquiry;  and  I  contend  that  it  would 
not. 

And  here  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  doctrine  of  discrimination 
is  not  confined  to. such  inventions  as  are  express  or  avowed  improve- 
ments on  particular  inventions.  It  extends  necessarily  to  all  inven- 
tions which  improve  aiaything  that  existed  before.  In  the  present 
case,  there  happened,  so  far  at  least  as  is  now  known,  to  be  but  one 
hopper-boy,  that  of  Stauffer,  in  use  before  Evans's.  But  suppose 
there  had  been  .twenty,  of  as  many  different  kinds:  would  they  not  all 
have  been  original  with  respect  to  Evans's,  or  antecedent,  to  it  ?  Un- 
doubtedly; and  every  man,  notwithstanding  Evans's  patent,  would 
have  had  a  right  to  use  them  all,  or  any  of  them.  What  reason  or 
principle  could  require  the  description  of  one  in  the  specification 
of  Evans,  which  would  not  equally  apply  to  all  ?  There  certainly  ia 
none.  '  Let  us  take  the  example  of  a  patent  for  an  improved  stove, 
for  increasing  the  heat,  or  for  any  other  object.  How  many  millions 
of  stoves,  of  what  an  endless  variety  of  constructions,  are  used,  iji  the 
world.  Must  the  patentee  of  this  improved  stove,  or  of  this  improve- 
ment on  stoves,  describe  them  all  in  his  specification,  and  point  out 
in  terms  the  difference  between  each  of  them  and  his  invention  ?  It 
is  manifest  that  he  must,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Circuit 
Court;  and  it  is  equally  manifest  that  he  could  not , possibly  do  it. 
His  specification  would  constitute  a  library  of  itself,  which  no  man 
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would  or  could  read,  and  which  the  Patent  Office  could  hai'dly  con- 
tain. So,  also,  improved  chimneys,  improved  carriages,  and  all  the 
multitude  of  other  improvements,  real  or  imaginary,  on  things  in 
general  use,  for  which  patents  are  obtained,  having  preexistent  things 
of  the  same  nature,  and  used  for  the  same  general  purpose,  must  be 
described  in  each  specification ;  which,  if  it  were  possible  to  write  it, 
as  it  Would  very  seldom  be,  would  be  far  too  voluminous  to  be  under- 
stood or  read.  # 

Thus,  it  is  manifest  that  the  discrimination  contended  for  would  be 
impossible  as  well  as  useless,  in  relation  to  improvements  on  unpat- 
ented machines.  Where,  indeed,  a  machine  is  already  patented,  it 
is  very  easy  to  describe  it  in  the  specification  of  the  improvement, 
and  point  out  all  the  particulars  in  which  they  differ  from  each  other. 
The  original  specification  is  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  may  be  referred 
to ;  the  drawings  and  models  are  there,  and  may  be  seen.  Here  the 
rule  requiring  a  discrimination  in  terms  between  the  original  inven- 
tion and  the  improvement  would  not  be  unreasonable,  and  it  might 
be  useful,  by  tending  to  prevent  disputes  between  the  difterent  pat- 
entees. The  mistake  of  which  we  complain  has  probably  arisen  from 
not  discriminating  between  improvements  on  patented  and  unpat- 
ented inventions.  In  the  latter,  the  discrimination  is  manifestly  im- 
possible as  well  as  useless.  In  the  former,  it  would  be  easy,  and 
might  be  of  some  use.  It  might  be  proper  to  require  it  in  one  case, 
whether  the  law  positively  enjoins  it  or  not.  To  require  it  in  the 
other,  would  be  to  make  the  law  require  what  is  both  useless  and 
impossible.  This  can  never  be  done  by  the  construction  >  merely  of 
a  statute,  which  must  always  be  reasonable.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
the  statute  positively  enjoins  it.  If  so,  we  must  submit.  When  the 
legislature  has  clearly  expressed  its  will,  the  court  have  no  duty  but 
to  obey.  This  brings  us  to  the  question,  what  has  the  legislature 
enjoined  on  this  subject? 

3.  All  that  can  be  supposed  to  relate  to  it  is  contained  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  sections.  The  second  speaks  of  improvements ;  the 
third  of  specifications.  It  points  out  the  object  of  the  specification, 
and  directs  what  shall  be  done  for  its  attainment.  The  object  is  to 
put  the  pubhc  in  complete  possession  of  the  invention,  whether  an 
improvement  or  an  original  discovery,  so  that  interference  with  it 
may  be  avoided  while  the  patent  continues,  and  its  benefits  may  be 
fully  enjoyed  by  the  public  after  the  patent  expires.  To  this  end,  it 
enjoins  that  the  applicant  "shall  deliver  a  written  description  of  his 
invention,  and  of  the  manner  of  using  or  process  of  compounding 
the  same,  in  such  full,  clear,  and  exact  terms  as  to  distinguish  the 
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same  from  all  other  things  Before  known,  and  to  enable  any  person 
skilled  in  the  art  or  science  of  which  it  is  a  branch,  or  with  which  it 
is  most  nearly  connected,  to  make,  compound,  and  use  the  same." 
This  is  the  directory  part.  The  thing  is  to  be  described  "  so  as  to 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  things  before  known."  How  distinguish 
it  ?  By  describing  all  the  things  before  known,  and  pointing  out  in 
terms  in  what  it  diifers  from  tiiem  all  ?  Certainly  not ;  but  by  giv- 
ing a  description  of  it  so  complete  and  accurate  as  "  to  enable  any 
person  skilled  in  the  art,  &c.,  to  make,  compound,  and  use  the  same." 
Is  the  discrimination  contended  for,  but  not  mentioned  in  the  statute, 
necessary  for  this  purpose  ?  By  no  means.  Any  person  skilled  in 
the  art  or  science,  in  order  to  make,  compound,  and  use  the  new  in- 
vention, has  but  to  look  to  the  description  of  the  invention  itself. 
He  need  not  know  how  nearly  it  resembles  or  how  widely  it  differs 
from  any  other  thing  before  known.  Witl^these  he  has  no  concern. 
And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wishes  to  use  nothing  before  used  and 
known,  and  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  patented  invention  or  im- 
provement, he  has  only  to  compare  the  thing  which  he  so  wishes  to 
make  or  use  with  the  description  of  the  patented  invention  or  im- 
provement contained  in  the  specification,  and  he  will  immediately 
see  wherein  they  differ,  and  be  enabled  to  avoid  the  latter  while  he 
uses  the  former. 

This  section  (the  third)  further  directs,  with  a  view  to  the  same 
objects,  that  the  applicant,  the  inventor,  "in  case  of  any  machine," 
shall  "  fully  explain  the  principle,  and  the  several  modes  in  which 
he  has  contemplated  the  application  of  that  principle,  or  character 
by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  other  inventions."  Here,  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  section,  nothing  is  said  about  improvements,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  original  discoveries.  They  are  all  treated  equally 
as  "  inventions,"  and  are  placed  precisely  on  the  same  ground.  They 
are  all  to  be  so  described  as  that  they  may  be  distinguished  in  their 
principles  and  modiis  operandi,  as  well  as  in  their  construction  and 
composition,  from  other  inventions ;  and  this  is  to  be  effected  by 
means  not  of  a  formal  discrimination  in  terms  between  them  and  any 
other  thing  or  things  of  the  same  general  nature,  but  of  a  full  and  ac- 
curate verbal  description,  aided  by.  drawings,  models,  and  specimens, 
where  the  matter  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  their  use.  In  all 
this,  nothing  is  said  or  hinted  about  "  improvements,"  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  "original  discoveries."  All  are  ti'eated  alike  as 
"  inventions,"  and  the  same  means  of  enabling  all  concerned  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  things  before  used  or  known  are  provided  in 
relation  to  both. 
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In  fact,  what  is  an  "  improvement "  but  a  new  invention  ?  EVery 
thing  that  is  made  better  is  improved,  and  every  thing  that  makes 
another  better,  or  does  it  in  a  better  way,  is  an  improvement.  If  it 
be  new,  it  ie  an  invention  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  greater  the  improve- 
ment, the  greater  is  the  invention ;  and  any  improvement  differs  from 
any  other,  or  from  an  original  discovery,  if  there  be  any  such  thing, 
not  in  nature,  but  in  degree.  They  may  be  greater  inventions  or  less, 
more  or  less  ingenious,  tSr  more  or  less  useful ;  but  as  far  as  they  are, 
so  they  are  all  inventions,  and  are  treated  precisely  alike  by  this 
portion  of  the  Patent  Law,  which,  I  again  repeat,  makes  no  mention 
and  gives  ho  hint  of  a  discrimination  in  the  specification  of  an  im- 
provement, between  the  improvement,  or  the  thing  as  improved,  and 
the  original  thing  oh  which  the  improvement  is  made.  Treating 
them  all  alike  as  "  inventions,"  it  requires,  with  respect  to  all,  that 
thej'  shall  be  so  described  as  clearly  to  distinguish  them,  that  is,  as  to 
enable  all  concerned  to  distinguish  them,  from  all  other  things  of  the 
same  nature  before  in  use  or  known.  To  construe  the  statute  so  as 
to  make  it  require  a  description  not  only  of  the  new  invention,  but 
of  all  things  of  the  same  general  nature  before  known,  and  a  dis- 
crimination in  terms  between  them,  would  be  as  unreasonable  in  the 
case  of  an  improvement  as  of  an  original  discovery,  and  would  be 
perfectly  unreasonable  in  either.  It  would  make  the  statute  do  that 
which  its  terms  do  not  indicate,  and  which  the  law  can  never  be  pre- 
sumed to  intend.  It  would  make  it  require  what  it  is  not  only  im- 
possible in  a  great  variety  of  cases  to  do,  but  what,  if  done,  would  in 
every  case  be  wholly  useless  and  vain.  This  it  cannot  be  so  construed 
as  to  require ;  for  neminem  ad  vana  aut  ad  impossibilia  lex  cogit. 

The  counsel  then  adverted  to  the  second  section,  where  it  was  sup- 
posed, he  said,  that  something  might  be  found  to  support  this  doc- 
trine of  discrimination.  That  section  spoke  pa;rticularly  of  improve- 
ments, as  to  which  the  third  was  wholly  silent.  It  said  nothing 
whatever  of  the  specification,  its  objects  or  motive.  It  made  two 
provisions,  both  useful  as  declarations  of  the  law,  to  put  persons  on 
their  guard  aud  prevent  mistakes,  but  both  undoubtedly  law,  without 
any  such  declaration.  The  first  was,  that  the  discoverer  and  patentee 
of  an  improvement  in  anything  before  patented  should  not  be  enti- 
tled to  make,  use,  or  vend  the  original;  nor  the  inventor  and  pat- 
entee of  the  original  to  make,  use,  or  vend  the  improvement.  Here 
again  they  were  both  considered  as  inventors,  and  both  put  on  the 
same  footing.  It  was  declared,  for  general  information,  and  to  pre- 
vent doubts  and  mistakes,  Ihat  one  should  not  be  entitled  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  other;  but  nothing  was  said  about  the  manner  of 
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distinguishing  these  inventions  one  from  the  other.  That  was  left 
to'the  third  section,  where  it  was  done  without  the.  least  mention  or 
hint  of  the  formal  discrimination  in  terms  contended  for  in  the  judg- 
ment below.  It  was  manifest  that  this  discrimination  couldi  derive 
no  countenance  from  this  branch  of  the  second  section.  It  obviously 
could  derive  none  from  the  other  branch,  which,  merely  for  giving 
information  to  the  public  and  preventing  mistakes,  declared  "that 
simply  changing  the  form  or  proportions  of  any  machine  or  compo- 
sition of  matter,  in  any  degree,  shall  not  be  deemed  a  discovery." 
This  merely  amounts  to  saying,  what  would  clearly  have  been  the 
construction  of  the  law  without  any  .such  declaration,  that  to  consti- 
tute a  patentable  discovery,  either  original  or  by  improvement,  there 
m.ust  be  a  new  principle  or  modus  operandi,  and  not  merely  a  change 
of  form  or  proportion.  If  the  change  of  form  or  proportion  should 
be  such  as  to  produce  a  new  principle  or  modus  operandi,  then  it  w.ould 
be  a  discovery  or  invention,  whether  it  amounts  to  an  original  or  an 
improvement  only;  and  here  again  improvements  were  treated  as 
inventions,  .equally  with  original  discoveries,  the  distinction  between 
them  being  not  in  nature,  but  merely  in  degree. 

But  the  point  under  consideration  has  been  expressly  settled  by 
the  former  decision  in  this  case;  the  same  objection  for  want  of  this 
discrimination  was  made  in  the  court  below,  on  the  first  trial,  and 
the  same  doctrine  on  the  subject  expressly  laid  down  by  the  Circuit 
Court.  This  doctrine  formed  one  of  the  grounds  of  objection,  dis-, 
tinctly  stated  in  the  argument  of  the  former  case  in  this  court,  and 
was  distinctly  noticed  by  the  court;  and  with  this  part  of  the  opinion 
below,  and  the  objection  to  it,  distinctly  in  view,  this  court  decided 
this  patent  on  this  same  specification  to  be  valid,  notwithstanding 
its  want  of  a  discrimination  in  terms  between  the  improvement  and 
the  original  invention,  which  was  an  express  decision  on  this  point 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  in  error.  He  referred  to  various  parts  of  thp 
report  of  the  former  case  of  Evans  v.  Eaton,  (3  Wheat.  Rep.,  454, 
ante,)  to  support  these  positions ;  remarking,  that  although  the  court 
certainly  was  not  bound  absolutely  by  its  own  decisions,  and  ought 
to  overrule  them  when  satisfied  of  their  incorrectness,  yet  they  were 
the  great  landmarks  of  the  law,  and  ought  not  to  be  overturned  or 
'  shaken  without  the  strongest  and  clearest  reasons. 

The  learned  counsel  also  cited  the  authorities  cited  in  the  margin, 
as  to  the  obiection  to  the  charge  of  the  court  below,  upon  the  ground 
that  it  had  invaded  the  proper  province  of  the  jury,  in  respect  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  specification,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  patentee's 
invention  as  an  improvement  or  an  original  discovery.     12  H.  Bl.,. 
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478,  484,  497;  8  T.  E.,  99,  101, 103;  1  Gallis.,  481;  1  Mason,  189, 
191. 

Mr.  Justice  Story  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  the  same  case  which  was  formerly  before  this  court,  and  is 
reported  in  3  Wheat.  Rep.,  454,  and  by  a  reference  to  that  report  the 
form  of  the  patent,  the  nature  of  the  action,  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings will  fully  appear.  The  cause  now  comes  before  us  upon  a 
writ  of  error  to  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court,  rendered  upon  the 
new  trial  had  in  pursuance  of  the  mandate  of  this  court. 

Upon  the  new  trial,  several  exceptions  were  taken  by  the  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff.  The  first  was  to  the  admission  of  a  Mr.  Frederick 
as  a  witness  for  the  defendant,  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  sole 
controvei'sy  between  the  parties  at  the  new  trial  was,  whether  the 
plaintiff"  was  entitled  to  recover  for  an  alleged  breach  of  his  patent 
by  the  defendant  in  using  the  improved  hopper-boy.  Frederick,  in 
his  examination  on  the  voir  dire,  denied  that  he  had  any  interest  in 
the  cause,  or  that  he  was  bound  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  it. 
He  said  he  had  not  a  hopper-boy  in  his  mill  at  present,  it  being  then 
in  court;  that  it  was  in  his  mill  about  three  weeks  ago,  when  he  gave 
it  to  a  person  to  bring  down  to  Philadelphia ;  and  that  his  hopper- 
boy  spreads  and  turns  the  meal,  cools  it  some,  dries  it,  and  gathers 
it  to  the  bolting-chest.  Upon  this  evidence,  the  plaintift''s  counsel 
•contended  that  Frederick  was  not  a  competent  witness,  but  the  ob- 
jection was  overruled  by  the  court.  It  does  not  appear  from  this 
examination  whether  the  hopper-boy  used  by  Frederick  was  that  im- 
proved by  the  plaintiff  or  not ;  but,  assuming  it  was,  we  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  witness  was  rightly  admitted.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
a  person  having  an  interest  only  in  the  question,  and  not  in  the  event 
•of  the  suit,  is  a  competent  witness;  and,  in  general,  the  liability  of  a 
Tvitness  to  a  like  action,  or  his  standing  in  the  same  predicament 
with  the  party  sued,  if  the  verdict  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  for 
-or  against  him,  is  an  interest  in  the  question,  and  does  not  exclude 
him.  If  nothiug  had  been  in  controversy  in  this  case  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  the  patent  itself,  and  the  general  issue  only  had  been  pleaded, 
sthe  prestot  objection  would  have  fallen  within  the  general  rule.  But 
the  special  notice  in  this  case  asserts  matter  which,  if  true,  and  found  ' 
:  specially  by  the  jury,  might  authorize  the  court  to  adjudge  the  pat- 
.  ent  void,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  constitutes  such  an  interest  in 
Frederick  in  the  event  of  the  cause  that  he  is  thereby  rendered  in- 
.  competent.  But,  in  this  respect,  Frederick  stands  in  the  same  situ- 
;ation  as  every  other  person  in  the  community.    K  the  patent  is 
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declared  void,  the  invention  may  be  used  by  the  whole  community, 
and  all  persons  may  be  said  to  have  an  interest  in  making  it  public 
property.  But  this  results  from  a  general  principle  of  law,  that  a 
party  can  take  nothing  by  a  void  patent;  and  so  far  as  such  an  in- 
terest goes,  we  think  it  is  to  the  credit  and  not  to  the  competency  of 
the  witness.  It  is  clear  that  the  verdict  in  this  case,  if  given  for 
Evans,  would  not  be  evidence  in  a  suit  against  Frederick,  but  Freder- 
ick would  be  entitled  to  contest  every  step  in  the  cause,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  no  such  suit  had  existed.  Non  constat  that  Frederick 
himself  will  ever  be  sued  by  the  plaintiff,  or  that,  if  sued,  any  recov- 
ery can  be  had  against  him,  even  if  the  plaintiff's  patent  should  not 
be  avoided  in  this  suit.  It  therefore  rests  in  remote  contingencies 
whether  Frederick  will,  under  any  circumstances,  have  an  interest 
in  the  event  of  this  suit,  and  the  law  adjudges  the  party  incompetent 
only  when  he  has  a  certain,  and  not  a  contingent,  interest.  It  has 
been  the  inclination  of  courts  of  law,  in  modern  times,  generally,  to 
lean  against  exceptions  to  testimony.  This  is  a  case  which  may  be 
considered  somewhat  anomalous ;  and  we  think  it  safest  to  admit  the 
testimony,  leaving  its  credibility  to  the  jury. 

Another  exception  was  to  the  refusal  of  the  court  to  allow  a  depo- 
sition to  be  read  by  the  plaintiff,  which  had  been  taken  according  to 
a  prevalent  practice  of  the  State  courts.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the 
deposition  was  admissible  according  to  the  positive  rules  of  law,  or 
the  rules  of  the  Circuit  Court ;  and  it  is  not  now  produced,  so  that 
we  can  see  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  taken. 
No  practice,  however  convenient,  can  give  validity  to  depositions 
which  are  not  taken  according  to  law,  or  the  rules  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  unless  the  parties  expressly  waive  the  objection,  or,  by  pre- 
vious consent,  agree  to  have  them  taken  and  made  evidence.  This 
objection,  therefore,  may  at  once  be  dismissed. 

The  principal  arguments,  however,  at  the  bar,  have  been  urged 
against  the  charge  given  by  the  Circuit  Court  in  summing  up  the 
charge  to  the  jury.  ''J'he  charge  is  spread  in  extenso  upon  the  record, 
a  practice  which  is  unnecessary  and  inconvenient,  and  may  give  rise 
to  minute  criticisms  and  observations  upon  points  incidentally  intro- 
duced for  purposes  of  argument  or  illustration,  and  by  no  means 
essential  to  the  merits  of  the  cause.  In  causes  of  this  nature,  we 
think  the  substance  only  of  the  charge  is  to  be  examined ;  and  if  it 
appears,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  law  was  justly  expounded  to  the 
jury,  general  expressions,  which  may  need  and  would  receive  quali- 
fication if  they  were  the  direct  point  in  judgment,  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  such  restricted  sense. 
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It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  whole  controversy  at  the  tiial 
turned  upon  the  use  of  the  plaintiff's  hopper-boy ;  and  no  other  of 
the  inventions  included  in  this  patent  was  asserted  or  supposed  to 
be  pirated  by  the  defendant. 

The  plaintifi',  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  his  suit,  contended 
that  his  patent,  so  far  as  respected  the  hopper-boy,  had  a  double  as- 
pect :  1.  That  it  was  to.  be  as  a  patent  for  the  whole  of  the  improved 
hopper-boy,  that  is,  of  the  whole  machine,  as  his  own  invention. 
2.  That  if  not  susceptible  of  this  construction,  it  was  for  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  hopper-boy,  and  he  was  entitled  to  recover  against 
the  defendant  for  using  his  improvement.  The  defendant  admitted 
that  he  used  the  improved  hopper-boy,  and  put  his  defense  upon  two 
grounds :  1.  That  if  the  patent  was  for  the  whole  machine,  that  is, 
the  improved  hopper-boy,  the  plaintiff  was  not  the  inventor  of  the 
improved  hopper-boy  so  patented.  2.  That  if  the  patent  was  for  an 
improvement  only  upon  the  hopper-boy,  the  speciiication.  did  not  de- 
scribe the  nature  and  extent  of  the  improvement;  and  if  it  did,  still 
the  patent  comprehended  the  whole  machine,  and  was  broader  than 
the  invention.  To  the  examination  of  these  points,  and  summing 
up  the  evidience,  the  attention  of  the  Circuit  Court  was  exclusively 
directed;  and  the  question  is,  whether  the  charge,  in  respect  to  the 
matters  of  law  involved  in  these  points,  was  erroneous,  to  the  injury 
of  the  plaintiff. 

"We  will  consider  the  points  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were 
reviewed  by  the  Circuit  Court.  Was  the  patent  of  the  plaintiff^  so 
far  as  respects  his  improved  hopper-boy,  a  patent  for  the  whole  ma- 
chine, as  his  own  invention  ?  It  is  not  disputed  that  the  specifica- 
tion does  contain  a  good  and  sufficient  description  of  the  improved 
hopper-boy,  and  of  the  manner  of  constructing  it ;  and  if  there  had 
been  any  dispute  on  this  subject,  it  would  have  been  matter  of  fact 
for  the  jury,  and  not  of  law  for  the  decision  of  the  court.  The 
plaintiff,  in  his  specification,  after  describing  his  hopper-boy,  its  struc- 
ture and  use,  sums  up  his  invention  as  follows:  "I  claim  as  my 
invention  the  peculiar  properties  or  principles  which  this  machine 
possesses,  in  the  spreading,  turning,  and  gathering  the  meal  at  one 
operation,  and  the  raising  and  lowering  of  its  arms  by  its  motion,  to 
accommodate  itself  to  any  quantity  of  meal  it  has  to  operate  upon." 
Prom  this  manner  of  stating  his  invention,  without  any  other  qualifi- 
cation, it  is  apparent  that  it  is  just  such  a  claim  as  would  be  made  use 
of  by  the  plaintiff,  if  the  whole  machine  :was  substantially,  in  its  struo- 
ture  and  combinations,  new.  The  plaintiff  does  not  state  it  to  be  a 
specific  improvement  upon  an  existing. machine,  confining  his  claim 
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to  that  improvement,  but  as  an  invention  substantially  original.  In 
short,  he  claims  the  machine  as  substantially  new  in  its  properties 
and  principles,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  modus  operandi.  If  this  be  true, 
and  this  has  been  the  construction  strongly  and  earnestly  pressed 
upon  this  court  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  in  the  argument  at  the 
present  term,  what  are  the  legal  principles  that  flow  from  this  doc- 
trine ?  The  Patent  Act  of  the  21st  of  February,  1793,  ch.  11,  upon 
which  the  validity  of  our  patents  generally  depends,  authorizes  a 
patent  to  tlie  inventor,  for  his  invention  or  improvement  in  any  new 
and  useful  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter  not 
known  or  used  before  the  application.  It  also  gives  to  any  inventor 
of  an  improvement  in  the  principle  of  any  machine,  or  in  the  pro- 
cess of  any  composition  of  matter  which  has  been  patented,  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  a  patent  for  his  improvement ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  at 
liberty  to  use  the  original  discovery,  nor  is  the  first  inventor  at  libertj' 
to  use  the  improvement.  It  also  declares  that  simply  changing  the 
form  or  the  proportion  of  any  machine  or  composition  of  matter,  in 
any  degree,  shall  not  be  deemed  a  discovery.  It  fiirther  provides 
that,  on  any  trial  for  a  violation  of  the  patent,  the  party  may  give  in 
evidence,  having  given  due  notice  thereof,  any  special  matter  tending 
to  prove  that  the  plaintifl''s  specification  does  not  contain  the  whole 
truth  relative  to  his  discovery,  or  contains  more  than  is  necessary  to 
produce  the  effect,  (where  the  addition  or  concealment  shall  appear 
to  have  been  to  deceive  the  public,)  or  that  the  thing  secured  by  the 
patent  was  not  originally  discovered  by  the  patentee,  but  had  been  in 
use,  or  had  been  described  in  some  public  work,  anterior  to  the  sup- 
posed discovery  of  the  patentee,  or  that  he  had  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained a  person's  invention;  and  provides. that  in  either  of  these 
eases  judgment  shall  be  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  with  costs,  and  the 
patent  shall  be  declared  void.  It  further  requires  that  every  in- 
ventor, before  he  can  receive  a  patent,  shall  swear  or  affirm  to  the 
truth  of  his  invention,  "  and  shall  deliver  a  written  description  of  his 
invention,  and  of  the  manner  of  using  or  process  of  compounding 
the  same,  in  such  full,  clear,  and  exact  terms  as  to  distinguish  the 
same  from  all  things  before  known,  and  to  enable  any  person  skilled 
in  the  art  or  science  of  which  it  is  a  branch,  or  with  which  it  is  most 
nearly  connected,  to  make,  compound,  and  use  the  same;  and  in  the 
case  of  any  machine,  he  shall  fully  explain  the  several  modes  in 
which  he  has  contemplated  the  application  of  the  principle  or  charac- 
ter by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  other  inventions." 

From  this  enumeration  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  it  is  clear  that 
the  party  cannot  entitle  himself  to  a  patent  for  more  that  his  own 
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invention;  and  if  his  patent  includes  things  before  known,  or  before 
in  use,  as  his  invention,  he  is  not  entitled  to  recover,  for  his  patent 
is  broader  than  his  invention.  If,  therefore,  the  patent  be  for  the 
whole  of  a  machine,  the  party  can  maintain  a  title  to  it  only  by  estab- 
lishing that  it  is  substantially  new  in  its  structure  and  mode  of  opera^ 
tion.  If  the  same  combinations  existed  before  in  machines  of  the 
same  nature,  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  the  party's  invention  consists 
in  adding  some  new  machinery,  or  some  improved  mode  of  opera- 
tion, to  the  old,  the  patent  should  be  limited  to  such  improvement ; 
for  if  it  includes  the  whole  machinery,  it  includes  more  than  his  in- 
vention, and  therefore  cannot  be  supported.  This  is  the  view  of  the 
law  on  this  point  which  was  taken  by  the  Circuit  Court.  That  court 
went  into  a  ftill  examination  of  the  testimony,  and  also  of  the  struck 
ture  of  Evans's  hopper-boy  and  Staufler's  hopper-boy,  and  left  it  to 
the  jury  to  decide,  whether,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  two  machines 
were  or  were  not  the  same  in  principle.  If  they  were  the  same  in 
principle,  and  merely  differed  in  form  and  proportion,  then  it  was 
declared  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover;  or,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  court,  if  the  jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff 
was  not  the  inventor  of  the  hopper-boy,  he  was  not  entitled  to  re- 
cover, unless  his  was  a  case  excepted  from  the  general  operation  of 
the  act,  "We  perceive  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  this  part  of 
the  charge ;  it  left  the  fact  open  for  the  jury^  and  instructed  them 
correctly  as  to  the  law.  And  the  verdict  of  the  jury  negatived  the 
right  of  the  plaintiff  as  the  inventor  of  the  whole  machine.  The 
next  inquiry  before  the  Circuit  Court  was,  whether  the  plaintiff's 
case  was  excepted  from  the  general  operation  of  the  act.  Upon  that, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  the  point  was  expressly  decided 
by  this  court  in  the  negative,  upon  the  former  writ  of  error.  And 
we  think  the  opinion  of  this  court,  delivered  on  that  occasion,  is  cor- 
rectly understood  and  expounded  by  the  Circuit  Court.  It  could 
never  have  been  intended  by  this  court  to  declare,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  very  terms  of  the  Patent  Act,  that  a  party  was  entitled 
to  recover,  although  he  should  be  proved  not  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  the  machine  patented;  or  that  he  should  be  entitled  to 
recover,  notwithstanding  the  machine  patented  was  in  use  prior  to 
his  alleged  discovery.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  slight  error  in  drawing 
up  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon  the  former  writ  of  error;  but  it 
is  immediately  corrected  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  opinion  itself 
And  we  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  better  stated  or  explained  than 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  Circuit  Court  has  expounded  it. 

We  are,  then,  led  to  the  examination  of  the  other  point  of  view  in 
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which  the  plaintiff's  counsel  have  attempted  to  maintain  this  patent: 
that  is,  by  considering  it  not  as  a  patent  for  the  whole  of  the  machine 
or  improved  hopper-boy,  but  as  an  improvement  of  the  hopper-boy. 
Considered  under  this  aspect,  the  point  presents  itself  which  was  urged 
by  the  defendant's  counsel,  namely,  that  if  it  be  a  patent  tor  an  im- 
provement, it  is  void,  because  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  improve- 
ment are  not  stated  in  the  specification.  The  Circuit  Court  went  into 
an  elaborate  examination  of  the  law  applicable  to  this  point,  and  into 
a  construction  of  the  terms  of  the  patent  itself,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  distinct  improvement  was  specified  in  the  patent; 
that  such  specification  was  necessary  in  a  patent  for  an  improvement, 
and  that  for  this  defect  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover,  sup- 
posing his  patent  to  be  for  an  improvement  only  of  an  existing  ma- 
chine. It  may  be  justly  doubted  whether  this  point  at  all  arises  in 
the  cause ;  for  the  very  terms  of  the  patent,  as  they  have  been  already 
considered,  and  as  they  have  been  construed  at  the  bar  by  the  plain- 
tiff's counsel,  at  the  present  argument,  seem  almost  conclusively  to' 
estabhsh  that  the  patent  is  for  the  whole  machine,  that  is,  for  the 
whole  of  the  improved  hopper-boy,  and  not  for  a  mere  improvement 
upon  the  old  hopper-boy.  But,  waiving  this  point,  can  the  doctrine 
asserted  at  the  bar  be  maintained,  that  no  specification  of  an  improve- 
ment is  necessary  in  the  patent ;  and  that  it  is  sufficient,  if  it  be 
made  out  and  shown  at  the  trial,  or  may  be  established  by  compar- 
ing the  machine  specified  in  the  patent  with  former  machines  in  use  ? 
That  there  is  no  specification  of  any  distinct  improvement  in  the 
present  patent,  is  not  denied ;  that  the  patent  is  good  without  it,  is 
the  subject  of  inquiry.  Let  this  be  decided  by  reference  to  the 
Patent  Act. 

The  third  section  of  the  Patent  Act  requires,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  that  the  parly  "  shall  deliver  a  written  description  of  his  inven- 
tion in  such  full,  clear,  and  exact  terms  as  to  distinguish  the  same 
from  all  other  things  before  known,  and  to  enable  any  person  sldlled 
in  the  art  or  science,  &c.,  &c.,  to  make,  compound,  and  use  the  same." 
The  specification,  then,  has  two  objects :  one  is  to  make  known  the 
manner  of  constructing  the  machine,  (if  the  invention  is  of  a  machine,) 
so  as  to  enable  artisans  to  make  and  use  it,  and  thus  to  give  the 
public  the  benefit  of  the  discovery  after  the  expiration  of  the  patent. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  the  plaintift"'s  patent  is  not  in  this  respect 
sufficiently  exact  and  minute  in  the  description.  But  whether  it  be 
so  or  not,  is  not  material  to  the  present  inquiry.  The  other  object  of 
the  specification  is,  to  put  the  public  in  possession  of  what  the  party 
claims  as  his  own  invention,  so  as  to  ascertain  if  he  claim  anything  that 
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is  in  common  use,  or  is  already  known,  and  to  guatd  against  preju- 
dice or  injury  from  the  use  of  an  invention  which  the  party  rnay 
otherwise  innocently  suppose  not  to  be  patented.  It  is,  therefore, 
for  the  purpose  of  warning  an  innocent  purchaser,  or  other  person 
using  a  machine,,  of  his  infringement  of  the  patent,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  taking  from  the  inventor  the  means  of  practicing  upon  the 
credulity  or  the  fears  of  other  persons,  by  pretending  that  his  inven- 
tion is  more  than  what^t  really  is,  or  different  from  its  ostensible  - 
objects,  that  the  patentee  is  required  to  distinguish  his  invention  in 
his  specification.  Nothing  can  be  more  direct  than  the  very  wor.d8 
of  the  act.  The  specification  must  describe  the  invention  "  in  such 
full,  clear,  and  distinct  terms  as  to  distinguish  the  same  from  all 
other  things  before' known."  How  can  that  be  a  sufficient  specification 
of  an  improvement  in  a  machine  which  does  not  distinguish  what 
the  improvement  is,  nor  state  in  what  it  consists,  nor  how  far  the 
invention  extends — which  describes  the  machine  fully  and  accurately 
as  a  whole,  mixing  up  the  new  and  old,  but  does  not.  in  the  slightest 
degree  explain  what  is  the  nature  or  limit  of  the  improvement  whiph 
the  party  claims  as  his  own  ?  It  seems  to  us  perfectly  clear  that 
such  a  specification  is  indispensable.  "We  do  not  say  that  the  party 
is  bound  to  describe  the  old  machine,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that 
he  ought  to  describe  what  his  own  improvement  is,  and  to  limit  his 
patent  to  such  improvement.  Eor  another  purpose,  indeed,  with  the 
view  of  enabling  artisans  to  construct  the  machine,  it  may  beconie 
necessary  for  him  to  state  so  much  Of  the  old  machine,  as  will  make 
his  specification  of  the  structure  intelligible.  But  the  law  is  suflJ- 
ciently  complie,d  with  in  relation  to  the  other  point,  by  distinguishing, 
in  full,  clear,  and  exact  terms,  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  improve- 
ment only. 

We  do  not  consider  that  the  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court  differs, 
in  any  material  respect,  from  this  exposition  of  the  Patent  Act  on  this 
point ;  and  if  the  plaintiff 'S;  patent  is.  to  be  considered  as  a  patent  for 
an  improvement  .tfpon  an  existing  hopper-boy,  it  is  defective  in  not 
specifying  that,  improvement,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  ought  not 
to  recover. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  courfthat 
the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  ought  to  be 

Affirmed  with  costs. 

Mr.  Justice  Livingston  dissented.  At  this  late  period,  when  the 
patentee  is  in  his  grave,  and  his  patent  has  expired  a  natural  death, 
we  are  called  on  to  say  whether  his  patent  ever  had  a  legal  existence, 
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and  it  may  seem  not  very  important  to  the  representatives  of  the 
patentee  what  may  be  the  decision  of  this  court.  But,  understanding 
that  many  other  actions  are  pending  for  a  violation  of  this  part  of 
the  patent-right,  and  that  infractions  have  taken  place  for  which 
actions  may  yet  be  commenced,  and  believing  that  the  decision  we 
are  about  to  make  will  have  a  very  extensive,  if  not  a  disastrous, 
bearing  on  many  other  patents  for  improvements,  and  will,  in  fact, 
amount  to  a  repeal  of  many  of  them,  I  have  thought  proper  to  assign 
my  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  opinion  just  delivered. 

In  doing  this,  my  remarks  will  be  confined  principally  to  the 
charge  of  the  court,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  claim  of  Evans  for  an 
improvement  on  a  hopper-boy. 

I  was  much  struck  vnth  the  argument  of  the  plaintift''s  counsel  in 
favor  of  the  patent  being  for  an  original  invention,  and  not  for  an 
improvement ;  nor  would  it,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  forced  construction 
to  regard  it  as  a  patent  for  a  combination  of  machines  to  produce 
certain  results,  and  not  for  any  of  the  machines,  nor  the  different 
parts  of  which  the  whole  is  composed. 

But  considering  it  as  a  patent  for  an  improvement  on  a  hopper- 
boy,  in  which  light  it  had  been  regarded,  as  well  by  the  Circuit  as  by 
this  court,  when  this  cause  was  here  before,  I  proceeded  to  examine 
the  charge,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  this  part  of  the  subject. 

The  court,  after  stating  in  what  particulars  the  plaintiff's  counsel 
contended  that  his  improvement  consists,  which  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  here,  proceeds : 

"  The  plaintiff  has  laid  before  you  strong  evidence  to  prove  that 
his  hopper-boy  is  a  more  useful  machine  than  the  one  which  is  alleged 
to  have  been  previously  discovered  and  in  use.  If,  then,  you  are 
satisfied  of  this  fact,  the  point  of  law  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
defendant's  counsel  remains  to  be  considered,  which  is,  that  the 
plaintiff's  patent' for  an  improvement  is  void,  because  the  nature  and 
extent  of  Ms  improvement  is  not  stated  in  the  specification. 

"  The  patent  is  for  an  improved  hopper-boy,  as  described  in  the 
,  specifieation,  which  is  referred  to  and  made  part  of  the  patent.  How 
does  the  specification  express  in  what  his  improvement  consists  ?  It 
states  all  and  each  of  the  parts  of  the  entire  machine,  its  use  and 
mode  of  operating;  and  claims  as  his  invention  the  peculiar  proper- 
ties or  principles  of  the  machine,  namely,  the  spreading,  turning,  and 
gathering  the  meal,  and  the  raising  and  lowering  of  its  arms  by  its 
motion,  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  meal  under  it.  But  does  this 
description  designate  the  improvement,  or  in  what  it  consists  ? 
Where  shall  we  find  the  origival  hopper-boy  described,  either  as  to  its 
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construction,  operation,  or  use,  or  by  reference  to  anything  by  which 
a  knowledge  of  it  may  he  obtained  ?  Where  are  the  improvements 
on  such  originals  stated  ?  The  undoubted  truth  is,  that  the  specifi- 
cation communicates  no  information  whatever  upon  any  of  these 
points."  And  after  some  farther  reasoning  on, the  subject,  and  show- 
ing that  the  plaintiff's  case  is  not  excepted  from  the  general  rule  of 
law  by  the  act  which  was  passed  for  his  relief,  the  court  declares  that 
■for  this  imperfection  or4)mission  in  the  specification  the  "  plaintiff  is 
not  entitled  to  recover  for  an  alleged  infringement  of  his  patent  for 
the  improvement  on  the  hopper-boy."  This  was  equivalent  to  saying 
that  for  this  defect  in  the*  specification  the  patent  for  the  improved 
hopper-boy  was  void,  and,  of  course,  that  no  action  at  all,  whatever 
might  be  the  state  of  the  evidence,  could  be  maintained  for  the  use  of 
it.  It  left  nothing,  as  it  regarded  the  improved  hopper-boy,  for  the 
jury  to  decide.  Such  is  the  charge,  and  it  is  delivered  in  terms  too 
plain  to  be  misunderstood. 

The  objections  to  it  are  now  to  be  considered.  In  doing  this,  it 
will  be  shown : 

1st.  That  the  specification  is  not  defective,  and  that  although  it 
does  not  discriminate  in  what  particulars  the  machine  in  question 
does  differ  from  other  hopper-boys  in  use,  yet  if,  from  the  whole  of 
the  description  taken  together,  the  machine  is  specified  so  minutely 
and  so  accurately  as  to  be  directly  and  easily  distinguished  from  all 
other  hopper-boys  antecedently  known,  everything  has  been  done 
which  the  law  requires,  and  the  patent  is  good. 

2d.  That  if  the  specification  be  vicious  in  the  points  mentioned, 
the  patent  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  absolutely  void ;  but  it  is 
enough,  and  the  public  interest  is  sufiiciently  guarded,  if  care  be 
taken  care  that  it  shall  not  be  extended  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any 
other  machine,  which  may  or  may  not  be  mentioned  in  the  patent, 
which  was  previously  known  or  in  use.    And — 

3d.  That  if  a  patent  must  be  set  aside  for  such  defect  in  the  speci- 
fication, it  should  be  left  to  the  jury,  on  the  evidence  before  them,  to 
decide  whether  the  improvement  patented  be  not  set  forth  with  all 
necessary  precision. 

1.  I  have  said  the  specification  is  not  defective. 

In  determining  this  question,  it  would  seem  but  natural  and  just 
that  the  validity  of  a  patent  gi-anted  under  a  particular  act  of  Con- ' 
gress  should  be  tested  by  the  terms  there  used,  and  by  the  decisions  ' 
of  our  own  courts,  so  far  as  they  are  of  authority,  and  that  we  should 
be  extremely  cautious  in  adopting  the  rules  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  other  countries,  and  uhder  laws  not  in  every  respect  like  ' 
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our  own,  however  respectable  the  tribunals  may  be  which  may  have 
prescribed  those  rules;  and  this  tlie  more  especially  as  most  of  the  de- 
cisions in  England,  which  are  generally  cited,  and  seem  to  have  been 
implicitly  followed  in  this  country,  are  of  a  date  long  subsequent  to  the 
revolution,  and  many  of  them  posterior  to  the  passage  of  the  Patent 
Laws  in  this  country,  and  which  could  not  therefore  have  been  in  the 
contemplation  of  Congress  at  the  time.  Besides,  there  is  somewhat 
of  hardship  in  constantly  applying  to  a  patentee  in  this  country  ad- 
judications made  on  a  British  act  of  Parliament  very  unlilce  our  own, 
and  with  which  decisions  he  has  no  means  of  becoming  acquainted 
until  long  after  a  knowledge  of  them  can  be  of  any  service.  Already 
have  we  extended  to  patents  for  improvements  on  old  machines  sev- 
eral recent  decisions  in  England,  altiiough  it  was  long  doubted  in  that 
country,  and  as  late  as  the  year  1776,  whether  by  the  act  of  the  21 
James  I,  ch.  3,  there  could  be  a  patent  for  an  addition  only.  W-hen 
the  English  courts  decided  in  favor  of  such  patents,  th^y  also  made 
rules  for  their  construction  as  cases  arose,  there  being  no  direct  pro- 
visions in  the  statute  on  the  subject.  As  we  have  provided  by  law,)not 
only  for  the  security  of  inventions  entirely  new,  but  also  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  who  may  discover  any  new  and  useful  improvement 
on  any  art,  machine,  &c.,  not  known  or  used  before,  and  have  pre- 
scribed ihe  terms  on  which  patents  under  it  may  be  obtai^ied,  it 
would  seem,  if  all  those  terms  are  complied  "srith,  and  the  invention 
be  really  new  and  useful,  that  no  court  can  have  a  right  io  add  any 
other  terms,  or  to  require  of  a,patentee  anything  more  than  what  the 
law  has  enjoined  on  him.  Let  us  now  try  the  patent  before  us  'by 
this  rule.  The  -act  of  the  2l8t  February,  1793,  ch.  11,  after  stating:  in. 
what  cases  letters  patent  for  inventions  may  issue,  and  how  they  are 
to  be  obtained,  requires,  inter  alia,  that  the  inventor,  before  he  re- 
ceives his  patent,  shall  take  a  certain  oath,  and  shall  deliver  a  written 
description  of  bis  invention,  and  of  the  manner  of  using  the  same, 
in  such  full,  clear,  and  exact  terms  as  to  distinguish  the  same  from  all 
other  things  before  known,  and  to  enable  any  person  skilled  in  the  art"  or 
science  of  which  it  is. a  branch,  or  ivith  which  it  is  most  nearly  comtectkdl 
to  make  and  wse  the  same.  And  in  the  case  of  a  machine,  he  shall 
fully  explain  the  principle,  and  the  several  modes  in  which  he  has. 
contemplated  the  application  of  that  principle,  or  character  by  which' 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  other  inventions ;  and  he  is  to  accom- 
pany the  whole  with  drawings  and  written  references,  where  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  admits  of  it,  and  a  model  of  his  machine,  if  reqnired- 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  also  to  be  delivered. 
In  the  present  case,  the  patent  is  for  an  improved  hopper-boy,- 
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a  particular  description  of  which,  and  its  uses,  will  be  found  in  3 
Wheat.  Eep.,  466.  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  machine,  if  made 
in  conformity  with  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Evans,  could  not,  in 
fact,  be  distinguished  from  everything  else  before  known,  when 
brought  into  comparison  with  it,  nor  that  a  skillful  person,  from  its 
description,  would  not  be  able  to  make  one  like  it ;  which  would 
seem  to  satisfy  every  requisition  of  the  law.  But  the  defendant's 
counsel  say  this  is  not^nough.  It  should,  not  only  in  its  organiza- 
tion and  aggregate  be  different  from  everything  else,  but  every  re- 
spect in  which  it  differs  in  its  construction  or  operation  from  other 
machines  should  be  mintitely  stated  in  the  specification ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  other  machines  heretofore  used  for  similar  purposes 
should  be  either  described  or  referred  to  therein,  and  the  differences 
between  the  patented  machines  and  those  in  former  use  be  carefully 
designated. 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  law  does  not  require  it — that  it  is 
'impracticable,  and  would  be  of  no  use. 

We  have  seen  already  that  the  law  prescribes  no  precise  form  of 
specification,  which  would  have  been  impracticable,  and  imposes  no 
obligation  to  describe,  in  any  particular  mode,  the  machine  in  ques- 
tion. Not  a  word  is  said  as  to  showing  in  what  particulars  the  im- 
provement patented  differs  from  all  other  machines  for  the  same 
purpose  then  in  use.  If,  on  the  whole  description  taken  together,  the 
ma'chine  of  the  plaintiff'  can  be  distinguished  from  other  machines, 
when  compared  with  his,  the  words  and  the  object  of  the  law  are 
satisfied.  The  law  appears  to  have  nothing  else  in  view,  in  requiring 
a  specification,  than  the  instruction  of  the  public;  that 'is,  to  guard 
them  against  a  violation  of  the  patented  improvement,  and  to  enable 
them,  when  the  letters  patent  expire,  from  the  specification  filed,  to 
make  a  machine  similiar  to  the  one  which  had  been  patented.  The 
only  inquiry,  therefore,  ought  to  be,  whether  this  obvious  intention 
of  the  legislature  has  been  answered  by  the  particular  specification 
which  may  be  the  subject  of  litigation ;  and  if  enough  appears,  either 
to  prevent  a  person  from  encroaching  on  the  right  of  the  patentee, 
or  to  ena;ble  a  skillful  person  to  make  a  machine  which  shall  not 
only  resemlile  the  one  patented,  but  produce  the  like  effect,  more 
ought  not  to  be  required.  Whether  these  ends  be  attained  by  a 
particular  description  of  every  part  of  the  improved  machine,  or  by 
describing  in  what  respect  it  differs  from  other  machines,  can  make 
no  difference.  The  information  to  the  public  is  as  valuable  and 
intelligible,  if  not  more  so,  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter. 
If  it  be,  .taken  altogether,  an  improved  machine,  for  the  purpose  of 
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producing  certain  results,  and  so  described  that  it  may  be  distin- 
guished from  other  machines,  and  that  others  may  be  made  on  the 
same  model,  it  is  a  literal  compliance  with  all  that  the  law  requires. 
If  the  different  parts  of  the  machine,  and  their  combination  or  con- 
nection, be  accurately  described  or  intelligibly  set  forth,  why  should 
it  not  be  supported,  although  no  reference  be  made  to  other  machines 
dissimilar  in  their  construction,  and  which,  although  applied  for  the 
same  purpose,  are  inferior  in  the  beneficial  results  produced  by 
them  ?  To  the  objection,  that  it  does  not  precisely  appear  in 
what  the  patent  hopper-boy  differs  from  those  antecedently  in  use, 
the  answer  is,  and  it  ought  to  be  conclusive,  that  the  patentee  does 
not  mean  to  abridge  or  restrain  the  public  from  using  those  or  anj' 
other  machines,  so  that  they  differ  from  the  one  described  by  him  ; 
and  that  any  mechanic,  on  having  his  specification  before  him,  can 
avoid  an  interference  with  his  invention.  To  confine  our  examina- 
lion  to  the  only  hopper-boy  which  was  produced  on  this  trial,  and 
which  was  called  Stauft'er's  hopper-boy,  and  of  which  a  model  has 
been  exhibited  to  the  court,  together  with  a  model  of  Evans's  im- 
proved hopper-boy,  can  a  doubt  be  entertained  for  an  instant  that 
thej"  are  very  dissimilar,  and  that  any  mechanic  would  not,  in  a 
moment,  point  out  the  distinctions  between  them,  either  from  the 
specification  or  the  model — or  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  make  a 
Stauffer  hopper-boy,  or  the'  improved  hopper-boy  of  Evans,  as  he 
might  be  directed;  and  in  like  manner  he  would  be  able,  when 
brought  together,  to  discriminate  between  any  other  hopper-boy  and 
that  of  Evans,  provided  they  were  different,  so.  that  those  who  were 
desirous  of  having  a  hopper-boy,  on  an  old  construction,  and  of  not 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  Mr.  Evans,  would  labor  under  no  difi[i- 
culty  whatever  ?  But  inasmuch  as  Evans  himself  has  not  discrimi- 
nated or  exhibited  in  his  specification  all  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween his  and  other  hopper-boys,  it  is  supposed  that  his  patent  is  for 
some  hopper-boy  already  in  use,  as  well  as  for  his  improvement  there- 
on. The  very  terms  of  his  specification  precluded  every  supposition 
of  that  kind.  If  there  were  a  thousand  of  those  machines,  on  differ- 
ent constructions,  in  use  before  the  date  of  his  patent,  he  leaves  to  the  ■ 
public  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  them.  He  meddles  not,  nor 
does  he  pretend  to  interfere  with  any  of  them,  until  they  make  or 
use  one  constructed,  in  all  its  parts,  upon  his  model.  That  form, 
and  that  form  alone,  he  claims  as  his  invention  or  improvement.  It 
would  not  have  been  difficult,  even  from  British  authorities,  to  show 
that  this  specification  was  sufficient ;  but  I  prefer  recurring  to  our 
own  law  as  the  only  proper  criterion  of  the  validity  or  invalidity  of 
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the  specification  in  question.    My  bpinion  is,  that  it  has  all  the  cer- 
tainty which  is  required  by  law. 

Such  a  specification  as  is  required  by  the  Circuit  Court,  is  not  only 
not  prescribed  by  law,  but,  to  me,  it  appears  to  be  one  extremely  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impracticable. 

If  the  inventor  of  an  imprdved  hopper-boy  is  to  discriminate,  m 
his  specification,  between  his  improvements  arid  atiy  particular  hop- 
per-boy which  may  be^irodueed  on  the  trial,  and  is  to  be  nonsuited 
for  not  having  done  so,  however  correct  and  distirlguishing  it  may 
be  in  every  Other  respect,  he  must  do  the  like  as  to  all  other  hopper- 
boys  ;  and  if  he  must  describe  any,  he  must  describe  all  others  with 
which  he  may  be  acquainted ;  and,  after  all,  some  one  may  be  intro- 
duced at  the  trial,  of  which  he  had  never  heard,  Or  which  he  had 
never  seen,  and  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  stated  in  what  respects  it 
was  improved  by  his  machine,  although  this  wddld  immediately  be 
seen  on  inspection,  he  must  not  only  fail  of  recovering  damages  for 
a  manifest  violation  of  his  right,  but  must  have  his  patent  declared 
void  by  the  court,  without  a  ti'ial  by  jury,  and  be  deprived  of  the 
ii'uits  of  a  most  valuable  improvement,  not  because  he  was  not  the 
honafide  inventor — not  because  he  haid  not  described  his  improvtf- 
raent  with  sufficient  certainty,  according  to  the  act  of  Congress^^ 
but  because  something  more  was  required  of  him,  of  which  hie  had 
ho  means  of  information.  The  only  hopper-boy  which  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  this  trial,  except  the  plaintift''s,  was  that  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Stauffer  hopper-boy ;  but  non  constat  that  there  may  not 
have  been  a  hundred  different  kinds  in  use,  and  some  entirely  un- 
known to  the  plaintiff.  If  he  could  have  described  them  all,  which 
would  not  have  been  an  easy  task,  and  Btated  in  what  particulars  his 
hopper-boy  differed  from  them  all,  his  specification  would  have  ex- 
tended to  an  immoderate  length,  and,  after  all,  Jiave  been  less  intel- 
ligible and  satisfactory  thkn  a  full  description,  such  as  is  given  here, 
of  all  the  parts  of  which  his  consisted,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  put  together.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  an  improvement 
may  be  so  simple  as  to  describe  it  at  once  by  reference  to  the  thing 
or  machine  improved,  as  in  the  case  of  an  improvement  of  this  kind 
On  a  common  watch.  But  even  in  the  case  of  a  watch,  if  th6  im- 
provement pervades  the  whole  machine,  it  would  be  a  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  law,  if  the  patentee  described  every  part  of 
his  improved  watch,  with  its  principle,  without  discriminating  partic- 
ularly in  what  respect  his  different  wheels,  &c.,  varied  from  all  other 
watches  then  in  use.  Many  patents  have  been  obtained  for  improve- 
ments on  stoves,  locks,  &c.;  but  has  it  ever  been  ffequifed  of  the  pat- 
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entee,  in  such  cases,  not  only  to  describe  in  what  manner  his  stove 
or  lock  is  constructed,  and  the  benefits  resulting  from  such  construc- 
tion, but  to  point  out  every  particular  in  which  they  differ  from  tiiose 
already  iu  use  ?  This,  to  say  the  least,  would  be  a  work  of  great  labor, 
and  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  public,  who  would  be  at  liberty  to  use  a 
stove  or  lock  of  any  construction  not  interfering  with  the  one  des- 
cribed in  the  specification  of  the  patentee. 

A  few  obsei'vations  will  show  that  such  a  description  as  the  d,^ 
fendant's  counsel  contend  for  would  be  of  no  greater  use  than  the 
one  which  Mr.  Evans  has  adopted.  After  all  the  pains  to  discrimin,- 
ate  had  been  taken,  the  question  would  still  recur,  how  is  the  improv- 
ed hopper-boy  to  be  constructed  ?  And  if,  from  the  specification, 
that  could  not  be  ascertained,  then,  and  then  only,  ought  it  to  be  pro- 
nounced defective.  But  if,  from  the  description,  the  improved  hop- 
per-boy could  be  made  by  a  skillful  mechanic,  then  the  public  is  in- 
foi'med,  not  only  of  what  has  been  patented,  but  of  what  still  remains 
common  as  before,  and  if  an  action  be  b-TQught  for  a  violation  of  the 
patented  right,  and  it  should  appear  that  the  hopper-boy  used  is  not 
of  such  consti'uctioii,  the  plaintiff  must  fail  in  his  suit.  It  cannot  be 
said,  with  any  justice,  that  if  the  discrimination  be  not  made,  the  pat- 
ent includes  not  only  the  improvement,  but  the  old  machine  on  which 
the  improvement  is  ingx-afted.  The  old  machine  still  remains  public 
property ;  may  be  used  by  every  one ;  nor  can  any  person  be  consid- 
ered as  infringing  on  the  patent-right  until  he  adds  to  the  machine 
already  in  use  the  improvements  of  the  patentee,  or,  in  otjier  words, 
until  he  makes  a  machine  resembling,  in  all  its  parts,  the  one  wJaioh 
is  described  in  the  specification. 

2.  But  if  the  specification  be  defective  in  the  points  which  have 
been  mentioned,  is  the  patent  therefore  necessarily  void  ?  This  is  a 
question  of  vital  importance  to  every  patentee. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  said  in  England  that  the  patent  must 
not  be  more  extensive  than  the  invention ;  therefot;e,  if  the  invention 
consists  in  an  improvement  only,  and  the  patent  is  for  the  whole  noa- 
chine,  it  is  void.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  decided 
there,  that  when  a  patent  is  for  an  "improved  machine,"  and  is  ta|cen 
out  only  for  the  machine  thus  improved,  and  not  for  tbo  machine  ?.s 
before  used,  that  such  patent  is  void.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
some  of  the  late  decisions  in  that  country,  I  prefer,  and  think  it  the 
better  course,  to  consider  this  question  also  under  our  own  act,  which, 
in  this  respect,  is  difi'erent  from  the  English  statute,  and  will  therefoije 
afibrd  us  more  light  and  be  a  safer  guide  than  either  that  statute  or 
the  judgment  on  it.    In  what  part,  then,  of  our  act,  may  it  be  asked, 
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is  an  authority  given  to  the  Federal  courts  to  declai-e  a  patent  void  for 
a  defective  specification,  however  innocently  made,  and  which  in  its 
consequences  can  injure  no  one  ?  I  state  the  question  in  this  way, 
not  because  I  think  it  necessary  to  show  that  if  injurious  consequences 
might  flow  from  an  imperfect  specification,  a  patent  must  necessai'ily 
be  declared  void,  but  because  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever  in  this  cause  to  induce  any  one  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Evans  either  intended  to  take  or  that  he  did  receive  a  pat- 
ent for  anything  beyond  his  invention,  which  was  the  hopper-boy  in  ' 
the  improved  condition  in  which  he  describes  it.  To  declare  a  patent 
for  a  highly-useful  improvement  absolutely  void,  merely  for  a  defect- 
ive specification,  if  this  be  one,  is  a  very  high  penalty,  and  should  not 
be  lightly  inflicted,  unless  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  law;  the 
more  especially  as,  without  recurring  to  so  harsh  a  measure,  a  court 
and  jury  will  always  be  able  to  confine  a  remedy  on  the  patent  to  vio- 
lations of  the  improvement  actually  secured,  and  if  the  patentee  should 
be  so  foolish  or  ill-advised  as  to  attempt  to  bring  within  its  reach  the 
machine  in  its  unimproved  state,  or  any  other  machine  before  com- 
mon, he  would  do  it,  not  only  with  no  prospect  of  success,  but  with  the 
certainty  of  a  defeat,  attended  with  a  very  heavy  expense.  As  long, 
therefore,  as  he  could  maintain  no  action  but  for  his  improvement, 
it  is  not  perceived  why  he  should  be  visited  with  so  heavy  a  denunci- 
ation as  the  forfeiture  of  his  improvement,  merely  because,  by  some 
construction  of  his  specification,  which  might  after  all  be  a  mistaken 
one,  he  had  included  in  his  invention  some  thing  of  ever  so  trifling  a 
nature  which  M'as  already  known.  But  if  such  be  the  law,  and  such  the 
fi'ail  tenure  on  which  these  rights  are  held,  however  hard  it  may  apply 
in  particular  cases,  it  must  have  its  course.  But  I  cannot  think  it  our 
duty,  or  that  we  ha,ve  any  right,  to  pronounce  a  patent  void  on  this  ac- 
count; but  that  this  important  office  is  exclusively  confided  to  a  jury. 
Whether  we  have  this  right  or  not,  will  now  be  examined.  If  such 
summary  authority  were  intended  to  have  been  conferred  on  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  the  Patent  Law  ought  to  have  been,  and  would  have  been, 
explicit.  Thia  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  in  the  Patent  Law, 
a  provision,  but  of  a  different  kind,  is  inserted  on  this  very  subject, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  the  statute  of  James.  It  was  foreseen  that 
it  must  sometimes  happen,  either  from  the  imperfection  of  language 
or  the  ignorance  of  a  patentee,  that  defective  specifications  would  be 
made ;  it  was  also  foreseen  that  an  imperfect  specification  might  be 
made  from  design,  and  with  a  view  of  deceiving  the  pubhc.  We  ac- 
cordingly find  it  provided,  by  law,  that  among  other  matters  which 
the  defendant  may  rely  on  in  an  action  for  infringing  a  patent-right, 
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is,  "  that  the  specification  filed  does  not  contain  the  lohole  truth  rela- 
tive to  his  discovery,  or  that  it  contains  more  than  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  described  eft'ect,  which  concealment  or  addition  must  fulli/ 
appear  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  public." 
If  judgment  is  rendered  for  the  defendant  on  this  ground,  the  patent 
is  to  be  declared  void.  This  section  applies  as  well  to  patents  for  an 
improvement  on  an  existing  machine  as  far  an  invention  entirel}' 
new,  and  was  intended  to  protect  the  patent  in  either  case  against  an 
avoidance  for  an  imperfect  and  innocent  specification  of  the  inven- 
tion patented.  If,  therefore,  the  defect  which  is  alleged  really  exist 
in  the  specification  of  the  patented  improvement,  the  court  is  not 
authorized,  on  its  mere  inspection,  to  declare  it  imperfect,  and  the 
patent  on  that  account  void.  Both  questions  are  clearly  questions  of 
fact,  and  are  so  treated  by  the  legislature.  The  party  has  a  right  to 
insist  with  the  jury,  not  only  that  his  specification  is  perfect,  but  that, 
if  it  be  otherwise,  no  deception  was  intended  on  the  public ;  and  on 
either  ground  they  may  find  a  verdict  in  his  favor.  So  if,  on  the 
allegation  that  the  thing  secured  by  patent  was  not  originally  discov- 
ered by  the  patentee,  a  verdict  passes  against  the  plaintift",  he  loses 
his  patent.  In  like  manner,  in  this  case,  if  it  had  appeared  that  the 
"improved  hopper-boy,"  which  was  the  thing  secured  by  patent, 
had  not  been  ori^nally  discovered  by  Mr.  Evans,  and  a  verdict  had 
passed  against  him  on  that  ground,  there  would  have  been  an  end  of 
his  patent.  From  the  tenth  section,  also,  an  argument  may  be  drawn 
against  the  right  of  a  court  to  declare  a  patent  void,  on  mere  inspec- 
tion, for  redundancy  or  deficiency  in  a  specification.  This  section, 
provides  a  inode  of  proceeding  before  the  District  Court,  where  there 
may  be  reason  to  beheve  a  patent  was  obtained  surreptitiously,  or 
upon  false  suggestions ;  and  if,  on  such  proceeding,  it  shall  appear 
that  the  patentee  was  not  the  true  inventor,  judgment  shall  be  rendered' 
by  such  court  for  a  repeal  of  the  patent.  This  is  the  only  case  in 
which  a  power  is  conferred  on  a  court  to  vacate  a  patent  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jury.  If  a  proceeding  of  this  kind  had  been 
instituted  before  the  proper  tribunal  against  Mr.  Evans,  the  court 
would  have  examined  witnesses,  and  have  formed  its  opinion  on  their 
testimony ;  and  it  is  not  clear  that  even  in  this  case  a  jury  might  not 
have  been  called  in.  This  section  has  been  taken  notice  of,  to  show 
that  it  could  never  have  been  the  intention  of  the  legislature  that  a 
patent  should  be  avoided,  on  any  account  whatever,  on  the  opinion  of 
the  court  alone,  without  some  examination  other  than  that  of  the 
specification,  whatever  might  be  its  excess  or  poverty 'of  description. 
If  it  had  been  intended  to  vest  so  important  a  power  in  the  com't,  it. 
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would  not  have  been  left  to  mere  implication,  but  would  have  been 
conferred  in  terms  admitting  of  no  doubt  My  opinion,  therefore, 
on  this  part  of  the  charge  is,  that  tbe  court  erred  in  taking  upon  itself 
to  pronounce  the  patent  void,  even  if  the  specification  had  been  defec- 
tive or  imperfect  in  not  particularly  describing  vrhat  the  improve- 
ments of  the  patentee  were,  this  being  a  power  expressly  delegated 
to  a  jurv,  who,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  are  to  decide 
both  questions  of  fact;  that  is,  whether  the  specification  be  4eficieat 
or  supei-fluous,  and  the  intention  with  which  it  was  made  so.  Lrepeat 
once  more,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  decisions  in  England, 
which  are  not  admitted  to  be  contrary  to  the  view  which  has  here 
been  taken  of  the  subject,  they  are  not  of  authoriiy,  and  are  upon  an 
act  so  very  different  in  its  structure  from  our  own  as  to  afford  little 
or  no  useful  tuformation  upon  the  subject.  One  great  and  important 
difference  in  the  two  laws  is,  that  the  statute  of  James  I.  has  not  px"e- 
scribed  a  mode  in  which  a  patent  for  a  vicious  specification  is  to 
l)e  set  aside.  The  patent  is  granted  on  condition  that  a  specification 
be  enrolled. 

I  give  no  opinion  on  the  questions  which  arise  from  the  admission 
of  certain  witnesses  who  were  supposed  to  be  disqualified  on  the 
score  of  being  interested ;  for  if  the  patent  for  the  hopper-boy  be 
void  for  a  defect  in  its  specification,  and  that  question  is  not  to  be 
referred  to  the  jury,  and  such  I  understand  to  be  the  opinion  of  four 
of  the  judges,  it  is  very  unimportant  whether  any  error  was  commit- 
ted in  this  respect  by  the  court  before  which  the  cause  was  tried,  aa 
a  verdict  must  ever  be  rendered  against  the  representatives  of  the 
patentee  on  this  ground,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Justice  Johnson  and  Mr.  Justice  Dtjvall  also  dissented. 

Judgment  affiembd  with  costs. 


Evans  v.  Heitich. 

(7  Wheaton,  453.) 

1.  It  is  no  objection  to  the  competency  of  a  wituess  Iq  a  paient  cause  that  he  is 

sued  in  anotlier  action  for  an  infringement  of  the  same  patent. 

2.  The  sixth  section  of  the  Patent  Act  of  1793,  ch.  156,  which  requires  a  notice  of 

the  special  matter  to  be  given  in  evidence  by  the  defendant  under  the  general 
issiip,  does  not  include  all  tlie  matters  of  defense  which  the  defendant  ma.y 
be  legally  entitled  to  malie.  And  where  the  witness  was  asked  whether  the 
machine  used  by  the  defendant  was  like  the  model  exhibited  in  court  of  the 
plaintiff's  patented  machine :  Held,  That  no  notice  was  necessary  to  authorize 
the  inquiry. 
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3.  Whei-e  a  depositioa  has  once  been  read  In  evidence  without  oppo.5iition,  it  can- 

not be  afterwards  objected  to  as  being  Irregularly  taken. 

4.  It  is  no  objection  to  the  competency  or  credibility  of  a  witness,  that  ho  is  subject 

to  fits  of  derangement,  11  he  is  sane  at  the  time  of  giving  his  testimony. 

Eekoe  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  v?as  an  action  for  the  infringement  of  the  same  patent  as  in 
the  preceding  case  of  Evans  v.  Eaton,  and  was  ai'gued  by  the  same 
counseL  The  points  involved  will  be  found  to  be  fully  discussed  in 
the  argument  of  that  case,  to  which  the  learned  reader  is  referred. 
The  following  is  the  charge  delivered  to  the  jury  in  the  court  below, 
which  it  is  thought  necessary  here  to  insert. 

After  stating  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  Mr.  Justice  "W"ashingtoh 
proceeded  as  follows : 

The  facts  mtend-ed  to  be  proved  by  the  evidence  given  in  this 
cause  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads:  (1.)  Such  as  res- 
pect the  value  of  the  plaintiff's  hopper-boy.  (2.)  The  time  of  its  dis- 
covery. (3.)  The  kuid  of  machine  used  by  the  defendant.  (4.)  The 
time  of  its  discovery  and  use. 

Ist.  As  to  the  irst,  the  court  has  no  observations  to  make,  except 
that  if  you  should  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  you  will  give  the 
actual  damages  which  the  plaintiff  has  sustained  by  reason  of  the 
defendant's  use  of  his  invention,  which  the  court  will  treble. 

.2d.  The  evidence  applicable  to  this  head,  if  believed  by  the  jury, 
proves  that,  in  1783,  Oliver  Evans  commenced  his  investigation  of 
the  subject  of  an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  flour;  and  in 
the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  declared  that  he  had  accomphshed 
it.  In  1784,  he  m^de  a  model  of  his  hoppCT-boy,  which  had  no 
cords,  weight,  or  pulley ;  and  conseq^uently  tlie  lower  arm  was,  for 
the  sake  of  the  experiment,  turned  by  the  hand.  In  1785,  it  was  in 
opea-atioo  in  a  mill,  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  it  now  is. 

Sd.  If  the  witness  who  was  called  to  prove  the  kind  of  machine 
used  by  the  defendant  is  believed  by  the  jury,  it  consists  of  an  upr 
right  square  shaft,  with  a  cog  that  turns  it,  and  which  is  moved  by 
the  water-power  pf  the  mill.  This  shaft  is  inserted  into  a  square  mor- 
tise, in  an  arm  or  board  somewhat  resembling  an  S,  with  strips  of 
wood  fixed  on  its- under  side,  and  so  arranged  as  to  turn  the  meal 
below  it,  cool,  dry,  and  conduct  it  to  the  bolting-qheat.  This  arm 
slips,  with  ease,  up  and  down  the  shaft,  and  must  be  raised  by  hand, 
and  kept  suspended  until  the  meal  is  put  under  it.  It  has  no  upper 
arm,  pulley,  weight,  or  leading  lines ;  and  the  strips  below  the  arm 
are  like  the  rake,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  plaintiff's  hopper-boy.    This 
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macliine  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  S,  or  the  Stauffer  hopper- 
boy. 

4th.  The  witnesses  examined  to  prove  the  originality  and  use  of  the 
defendant's  hopper-boy,  if  believed  by  the  jury,  date  it  as  early  as 
about  the  year  1765 ;  and  its  erection  and  actual  use  in  mills,  in  1775 
and  1778 ;  and  progressively  to  later  periods.  Objections  have  been 
made,  on  both  sides,  to  the  credit  of  some  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
been  examined,  not  on  the  ground  of  want  of  veracity  or  of  charac- 
ter, but  of  interest,  short  of  that  which  can  affect  their  competency. 
These  objections  have  been  pi-essed  so  far  beyond  their  just  limits  as 
to  require  from  the  court  an  explanation  of  their  real  value.  Where 
the  evidence  of  witnesses  opposed  by  other  witnesses  is  relied  upon, 
by  either  side,  to  prove  a  particular  fact,  the  jury  must  necessarily 
weigh  their  credit,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  own  minds  on  which  side 
the  truth  is  most  likely  to  be ;  and,  in  making  this  inquiry,  every  cir- 
cumstance which  can  affect  the  veracity  of  the  witnesses,  whether  it 
concerns  their  moral  character,  or  whether  it  arises  from  some  inter- 
est which  they  may  have  in  the  question,  or  from  feelings  favorable 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties,  should  be  taken  into  the  calcula- 
tion. But  if  the  fact  in  controversy  may  exist  without  a  violation  of 
probability,  and  the  proof  is  by  vritnesses  exclusively  on  that  side, 
there  is  nothing  to  put  into  the  opposite  scale  against  which  to  weigh 
the  credit  of  those  witnesses;  and  if  the  objection  to  their  credit  be 
worth  anything,  it  must  be  to  the  full  extent  of  rejecting  their  testi- 
mony altogether,  or  else  it  is  worth  nothing.  The  jury  cannot  com- 
promise the  matter,  or  halt  between  two  opinions, — they  must  decide 
that  the  fact  is  so,  or  is  not  so ;  and  if  the  latter  be  cause  of  objection 
to  the  credit  of  the  witnesses,  it  would  amount  to  the  confounding  of 
the  questions  of  competency  and  credibility ;  for  the  effect  would  be 
the  same,  whether  the  court  refused  to  permit  the  witnesses  to  testify 
on  the  ground  of  incompetency,  or  the  jury  should  reject  their  testi- 
mony, when  given,  on  that  of  want  of  credibility.  I  have  thought  it 
proper  to  submit  these  general  observations  to  the  consideration  of 
the  jury. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  law  which  arises  out  of  these 
facts,  which  is:  What  are  the  things  in  which  the  plaintiff  alleges,  and 
has  proved,  he  has  an  exclusive  property,  which  he  asserts  the  defend- 
ant has  used,  and  which  the  defendant  denies  ? 

The  first  claim  is  for  an  improved  hopper-boy,  which  the  plaintiff 
insists  is  granted  by  his  patent,  which  has  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  which  the  defendant  acknowledges.  This 
being,  then,  conceded  ground,  the  court  will  proceed  to  examine  it; 
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and  the  inquiry  will  be,  whether  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a  verdict 
for  an  infringement  of  his  patent  fpr  his  improved  hopper-boy.  The 
objection  relied  npon  by  the  defendant  is,  that  the  plaintiff  has  not 
set  forth  in  his  specification  what  are  the  improvements  of  which  he 
claims  to  be  the  inventor  so  that  a  person  skilled  in  the  art  might 
comprehend  distinctly  in  what  they  consist.  This  objection,  in  point 
of  fact,  is  fully  supported,  l^either  the  specification  nor  any  other 
document  connected  with  the  patent  states,  or  even  alludes  to,  any 
specific  improvement  in  the  hopper-boy.  Taking  this  as  true,  how 
stands  the  law  ?  The  third  section  of  the  Patent  Law  declares  that 
"  before  an  inventor  can  receive  a  patent  he  shall  deliver  a  written 
description  of  his  invention,  in  such  full,  clear,  and  exact  terms  as  to 
distinguish  the  same  from  all  other  things  before  known,  and  to  en- 
able a  person  skilled  in  the  art,  &c.,  of  which  it  is  a  branch,  &c.,  to 
make  and  use  the  same." 

What,  then,  is  the  plaintiff's  invention,  as  asserted  by  his  counsel, 
conceded  by  the  defendant,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Evans  v.  Eaton  ?  The  answer  is,  an  improvement  of  the 
hopper-boy,  or  an  improved  hopper-boy,  which  that  court  has  decid- 
ed to  be  substantially  the  same.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  above  section 
of  the  law  has  declared  that  he  must  specify  this  improvement  in 
fiill,  clear,  and  exact  terms.  If  he  has  not  done  so,  'he  has  no  valid 
patent  on  which  he  can  recover. 

The  English  decisions  correspond  with  the  injunctions  of  our  law. 
Boulton  V.  Bull,  Bovill  v.  Moore,  M'Farlane  v.  Price,  Harmer  v.  Playne. 
See  3  Wheat.  Rep.,  App.  21,  ante.  The  American  decisions,  so  far 
as  we  have  any  reports  of  them,  maintain  the  same  doctrine.  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  in  the  case  of  Lowell  v.  Lewis,  lays  it  down  "  that  if  the 
patent  be  for  an  improvement  in  an  existing  machine,  the  patentee 
must,  in  his  specification,  distinguish  the  new  from  the  old,  and  con- 
fine his  patent  to  such  parts  only  as  are  new ;  for  if  both  are  mixed 
together,  and  a  patent  taken  for  the  whole,  it  is  void."  What  is  the 
reason  for  all  this  ? 

In  the  fii'st  place,  it  is  to  enable  the  public  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit 
of  the  discovery,  when  the  patentee's  monopoly  is  expired,  by  hav- 
ing it  so  described  on  record  that  any  person  skilled  in  the  art  of 
which  the  invention  is  a  branch  may  be  able  to  construct  it.  The 
next  reason  is,  to  put  every  citizen  upon  his  guard,  that  he  may  not, 
through  ignorance,  violate  the  law  by  infringing  the  rights  of  the 
patentee,  and  subjecting  himself  to  the  consequences  of  litigation. 
The  inventor  of  the  original  machine,  if  he  has  obtained  a  patent  for 
it,  and  all  persons  claiming  under  him,  may  lawfully  enjoy  all  the 
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benefits  of  that  discovery,  notwithstanding  the  improvement  made 
upon  it  by  a  subsequent  discoverer.  If  he  has  not  chosen  to  ask  for 
a  monopoly,  but  abandoned  it  to  the  public,  then  it  becomes  public 
property,  and  any  person  has  a  right  to  use  it.  The  inventor  of  an 
improvement  may  also  obtain  a  patent  for  his  discovery,  which  cannot 
legally  be  invaded  by  the  inventor  of  the  original  machine  or  by  any 
other  person.  These  rights  of  each  are  secured  by  law,  and  there  is 
no  inconipatibility  betw«en  them.  But  if  a  man,  wishing  to  use  the 
original  discovery,  and  honestly  disposed  to  avoid  an  infraction  of 
the  impi'over's  right,  is  unable  to  discover,  from  any  certain  and 
known  standard^  where  the  original  invention  ends  and  the  improve- 
ment comruences,  how  is  it  possible  for  him  to  exercise  his  own  ac- 
knowledged right,  freed  from  the  danger  of  invading  that  of  another  ? 
And  to  what  acts  of  oppression  might  not  this  lea,d  ?  Might  not  the 
patentee  of  this  mysterious  improvement  ojbtain  frona  the  ignorant, 
the  timid,  and  even  the  prudent  members  of  society,  who  wish  to  use 
only  the  origina,l  discovery,  the  price  he  chooses  to  ask  for  a  license 
to  use  his  improvement,  and  in  this  way  compel  them  to  purchase  it, 
rather  than  incur  expenses  and  inconveniences  far  greater  than  the 
sura  demanded  ?  If  this  may  ha,ppen,  then  the  improvei'  enjoys,  in 
a  degree,  the  benefit  of  a  discoverer,  bo^  of  the  original  machine 
and  also  of  the  improvement.  In  short,  the  patentee  of  the  improve- 
ment may,  to  a  certain  extent,  keep  men  at  arm's  length  as  to  the 
use  of  the  original  invention,  or  piake  them  pay  for  it,  in  derogation 
of  the  rights  of  the  inventor  of  the  original  maqhine.  If  the  law,  as 
applicable  to  cases  in  genej-al,  be  rightly  laid  down,  1;he  next  inquiry 
is,  is  the  present  an  excepted, case?  The  plaintiff's  counsel  have  not 
directly  asserted  it  to  be  so ;  but  they  have  referred,  with  some  em- 
phasis, to  what  is  said  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Evans  v. 
lEaton,.  3  Wheat.  Rep.,  518, ante.  The  ejspressions  are,  "In  all  cases 
where  the  plaintiff's  cla,im  is  for  an  improvement  on  a  machine,  it  will 
be  ipcurqh(3nt  on  him  to  show  the  extent  of  l^is  improvement,  so  that  ^ 
person  understanding  the  subject  may  comprehend  distinctly  in  what 
it  consi^t§." 

This  decision  does  not  state  in  what  way  the  extent  of  the  plain- 
tiff's improvement  is  to  be  proved ;  nqr  did  the  case  require  that  the 
Supreme  Covirt  should  be  more  explicit.  The  obvious  conclusion  is 
that  the  court  left  that  matter  undecifjed,  and  Bjieant  that  the  extent 
of  the  plaintiff"'s  improvement  should  be  s^iown  according  to  rules 
of  law.  A  contrary  construction  would  bp  mo^t  unfair  and  unwar- 
ranted. 

Is  it  possible  to  believe  tljat  if  the  Supreme  Court  intended  to 
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decide  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  the  Patent 
Law,  and  of  the  English  Eirid  American  decisions,  that  this  was  a 
case  without  the  influence  of  that  law  and  those  decisions,  that  such 
intention  would  have  beeti  expressed  in  such  general  tei'm's  ?  This 
cannot  be  admitted;  neither  can  the  private  act  for  the  teliei  of 
Oliver  Evans  warrant  the  argtiment  that  this  case  is  freed  from  the 
restrictions  contained  in  the  third  section  of  the  Patent  Law,  because, 
except  as  to  the  extent  of  the  grant,  it  refers  to,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  before-mentioned  case  considers  it  as  within,  the  pro- 
visions of  that  law. 

Is  it  likely  that  the  Supreme  Court  could  have  meant  that  the 
plaintiff  might  cure  the  defects  of  his  specification  hy  proving  to  the  jury 
in  what  his  improvement  consisted?  If  so,  then,  as  to  the  present 
defendant,  such  an  explanation  would  be  unavailing  to  save  him 
from  the  consequences  of  an  error  against  which  the  sagacity  of  man 
could  not  have  guarded  hitn.  He  has  sinned  already,  if  he  has  in- 
vaded the  plaintiff's  right,  and  it  is  too  late  to  convince  him  of  his 
error,  if  he  mUst  be  a  victim  of  it  for  the  want  of  that  light  which 
is  now  shed  upon  the  act  long  after  his  supposed  transgression.  But 
of  what  avail  would  that  explanation  be  after  the  expiration  of  the 
plaintiff's  monopoly  ?  The  parol  evidehbe  given  in  a  court  of  justice 
being  seldom  i-ecoUected  with  accuracy,  it  affords  the  most  unsafe 
notice  of  facts,  particularly  when  they  respect  matters  of  art,  that 
can  well  be  supposed.  "What  man,  who  wishes  not  to  invade  the 
plaintiff's  patent,  would  venture  to  erect  a  hopper-boy  merely  upon 
the  information  which  he  could  gkther  from  this  trial  ?  He  could 
obtain  none  upon  which  he  Could  safely  rely ;  nor  could  any  artist, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  plaintiff's  right,  be  enabled  from  such  a 
source  to  know  how  to  consti-uct  the  improved  hopper-boy.  But 
even  if  the  extent  of  the  iinptovement  could  be  proved  in  this  "way, 
the  plaintiff  has  not  attempted  to  prove  it,  atld,  what  is  more,  his 
counsel,  though  repeatedly  called  upon  to  point  it  out,  have  not  been 
able  to  do  it. 

Can  the  jury,  without  evidence,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  plain- 
tiff or  his  counsel,  say  in  what  those  iiUprovements  consist  ?  If  they 
had  never  seen  another  hopper-boy,  supposed  to  be  the  original,  this 
would  be  impossible.  If,  having  seen  the  Stauffer  hopper-boy,  they 
can  do  by  so  comparing  with  it  the  plaintiff's  improved  hoppSr-boy, 
then  the  consequence  seems  almost  to  be  inevitable  that  the  Stauf- 
fer hopper-boy  is  the  original  one — the  point  which,  under  the  next 
head,  is  denied  by  the  plaintiff.  But  if  the  specification  had  stated 
in  what  the  plaintiff's  improvement  consisted,  still  he  is  not  entitled 
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to  a  verdict  for  a  violation  of  his  patent,  unless  he  has  proved,  to 
j'our  satisfaction,  that  the  defendant  has  infringed  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  this  patent,  so  far  as  it  is  for  an  improve- 
ment, cannot  he  supported ;  and,  as  to  any  claim  founded  on  this 
right,  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  your  verdict. 

2.  The  plaintiff  contends  that  he  is  the  original  inventor,  not  only 
of  the  improved  hopper-boy,  but  of  the  whole  machine ;  that  his  pat- 
ent grants  him  the  exclusive  right  for  both  ;  and  that  this  claim  has 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Whether,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  is  the  original  inventor  of  the  hopper-boy,  will  be  attended 
to  hereafter.  Neither  shall  I  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  plaintiff's 
patent  grants  him  the  right,  because,  if  the  Supreme  Court  has  sanc- 
tioned the  claim,  that  is  law  to  this  court.  The  part  of  the  decision 
of  that  court  relied  upon  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel  is  found  in  3 
Wheat.  Eep.,  517,  where  the  Chief  Justice  says:  "The  opinion  of 
the  court,  then,  is,  that  Oliver  Evans  may  claim  under  his  patent 
the  exclusive  use  of  his  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  art  of 
manufacturing  flour  and  meal,  and  in  the  several  machines  which 
he  has  invented,  and  in  his  improvements  on  machines  pi'eviously 
discovered." 

It  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  misunderstand  this  positive 
declaration  of  the  court.  It  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  previous 
reasoning.  It  states  that  the  plaintiff  may  claim:  (1.)  The  exclusive 
use  of  improvements  and  inventions  in  the  art  of  manufacturing 
flour.  (2.)  In  the  several  macMnes  which  he  has  invented.  (3.)  In 
his  improvements  on  machines  previously  discovered.  As  to  the  first, 
there  is  no  dispute  in  the  cause.  The  third  has  been  already  disposed 
of,  and  the  second  will  now  be  examined.  It  is  contended,  by  the 
defendant's  counsel,  that  this  is  not  the  correct  construction  of  the 
above  sentence  of  the  court,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  and  with  the  argument  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  throughout  the  opinion,  which  led  to  th'e  above  con-- 
elusion.  This  supposed  inconsistency  may,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
court,  be  explained  by  the  following  observations : 

The  exceptions  taken  to  the  charge  of  this  court,  in  the  case  of 
Evans  v.  Eaton,  were,  first,  that  OUver  Evans's  patent  was  only  for 
the  combined  effect  of  all  the  machines  mentioned  in  his  patent, 
and,  second,  in  directing  the  jury  to  find  for  the  defendant,  if  they 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  hopper-boy  was  in  use  prior  to  the  im- 
provement alleged  to  be  made  by  Oliver  Evans.  These  were  the 
only  questions  presented  to  the  view  of  the  Supreme  Court,  upon 
which  it  was  deemed  proper  by  that  court  to  give  an   opinion. 
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The  reasoning  of  the  Chief  Justice,  therefore,  is  intended  to  prove 
and  correct  these  errors  in  the  charge,  by  showing  that  Oliver  Evans 
was  entitled,  by  his  patent  and  the  accompanying  documents,  not 
only  to  the  general  combination  of  the  different  machines,  but  to  an 
improvement  on  the  hopper-boy,  one  of  the  machines  used  in  combi- 
nation. If  he  had  a  right  to  an  improvement  on  the  hopper-boy, 
then  this  court  was  clearly  wrong  in  directing  the  jury  to  find  a  vei'- 
dict  for  the  defendant,  if  they  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  hopper- 
boy  was  in  use  prior  to  the  plaintiff's  improvement,  because  it  was 
unimportant  who  was  the  original  discoverer  of  the  hopper-boy,  pro- 
vided the  plaintiff  had  a  patent  for  an  improved  hopper-boy,  and  the 
defendant  used  that  improvement,  and  the  charge  precluded  that 
inquiry.  But  whilst  the  Chief  Justice  aims  to  prove  that  Oliver 
Evans  was  entitled  to  this  double  claim,  he  does  not  exclude  any 
other  claim.  There  is  an  expression  relied  upon,  by  the  defendant's 
counsel,  as  having  this  appearance ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
word  relied  on  is  a  typographical  error,  than  that  the  court  should 
both  deny  and  afiirm  the  plaintiff's  right  as  an  original  inventor  of 
the  hopper-boy.  When  the  court  came  to  state  definitely  what  were 
the  plaintiff's  claims  under  this  patent,  the  whole  are  distinctly  stated. 
The  act  for  the  relief  of  Oliver  Evans  authorizes  a  grant  to  him  of 
his  improvement  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  flour,  and  in  the  sev- 
eral machines  which  he  has  invented,  and  in  his  improvement,  &c. 
The  court  says  that  "  the  application  is  for  a  patent  coextensive  with 
the  act,"  &c.     3  Wheat.  Eep.,  608,  ante. 

If,  then,  in  this  enumeration  of  the  plaintiff" 's  rights  under  the 
patent,  those  to  the  machines  had  been  omitted,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  it  was  not  recognized  by  that  court,  and  it  is,  conse- 
quently, introduced  in  order  to  prevent  a  conclusion  against  its  valid- 
ity, although  it  had  not  been  broughl  into  view  in  the  previous  argu- 
ment, because  a  matter  not  in  dispute.  This  course  of  reasoning  is, 
we  think,  strongly  fortified  by  what  the  court  says,  page  518,  "  In  all 
cases  where  his  claim  is  for  an  improvement,"  &c.  ]!^ow,  if  his  claim 
was  confined  to  an  improvement  produced  by  the  combined  operation 
of  all  the  machines,  and  if  an  improvement  in  the  separate  machines, 
why  should  the  court  have  stated  hypothetically  that  which  was  to  be 
proved  in  case  the  plaintiff  claims  for  an  improvement  ?  The  sen- 
tence following  immediately  that  which  was  relied  on  by  the  defend- 
ant's counsel  seems  to  explain  it,  and  to  fortify  the  construction  which 
we  have  given  to  it.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
question  who  is  the  original  inventor  of  the  hopper-boy  is  left  open 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  is  now  to  be  decided  by  the  jury.    If, 
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then,  the  jury  should  be  of  opimon,  upon  the  evidence,  that  the  hop- 
per-boy which  the  defendant  uses  was  invented  and  was  in  use  prior 
to  the  discovery  of  Oliver  Evans,  then  your  verdict  ought  to  be, for 
the  defendant.  But  to  this  construction  there  are  objections  made 
which  it  is  proper  to  notice. 

1.  It  is  contended  that  ^&  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Evans 
v.  Eaton,  (3  "Wheat.  Eep.,  519,  ante,)  where  it  is  said  that  there  is 
error  in  the  proceeding  below,  in  this,  that  in  the  charge  the  opitiion 
is  expressed  "that  Oliver  Evans  was  not  entitled  to  recover  if  the 
hopper-boy  in  his  declaration  mentioned  had  been  in  use  previous  to  his 
alleged  discovery,"  entitles  the  plaintiff  to  a  verdict,  although  the 
jury  should  be  of  opinion  that  he  is  iiot  the  original  inventor  of  the 
hopper-boy.  That  the  court  did  not  mean  this,  is  most  obvious,  from 
whfit  is  said  on  page  617,  that  Oliver  Evans  may  claim  the  exclusive 
use  in  the  several  machines  -ilohich  he  has  invented.  Could  the  Su- 
preme Court  intend  to  say,  imm«diia;tely  after,  that  he  is  entitled  to 
a  verdict  for  a  machine  which  he  has  not  invented  ?  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  court  meant  to  ride  over  the  third  section  of  the  Pat- 
ent Law,  and  set  up  a  different  rule  to  govern  this  case,  without 
having  stated  the  reasons  for  so  extraordinary  a  distinction  ?  This 
is  altogether  inadmissible.  It  is  also  wofthy  of  remark,  that  the 
words  "  in  his  declaration  mentioned,"  in  the  judgment  of  the  Su- 
preme Com't,  are  not  in  the  charge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  as  stated  by 
the  Chief  Justice ;  and  it  is  the  insertion  of  those  words  in  the  judg- 
ment which  produces  all  the  difficulty.  Leave  them  out,  and  then 
the  judgment  is  consistent  with  the  whole  reasoning  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  'vrhich  condemned  the  charge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  because 
it  precluded  Oliver  Evans  frbm  obtaining  a  verdict  for  his  improve- 
ment, if  he  was  not  the  original  inventor  of  the  elementary  parts  of 
this  machine.  Retain  them,  and  it  follows  that  if  Oliver  Evans  was 
proved  not  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  hopper-boy  in  his  declaration 
mentioned,  still  the  defendant  was  not  entitled  to  a  verdict.  This 
would  be  in  such  direct  opposifion  to  the  sixth  section  of  the  Patent 
Law,  that  we  cannot  suppose  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  Sapreme 
Court. 

2.  The  next  objecfion  to  the  construction  is,  that  the  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  of  1787,  conveyed  to  Oliver  Evans  the 
original  hopper-boy,  and,  consequently,  the  existence  and  use  of  the 
Stauffer  hopper-boy,  at  a  period  prior  to  the  plaintiff's  discovery, 
cannot  now  be  urged  to  invalidate  his  patent.  It  is  by  no  means  to 
be  admitted  that  the  act  operates  to  make  such  a  transfer.  But  if  it 
did,  still  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover,  if  he  appears  not  to  be  the  firat 
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or  original  discoverer  of  the  hopper-boy.  His  claim  is  not  derivative 
either  from  the  State  or  from  an  individual.  His  suit  is  founded  on 
his  patent,  and  unless  he  was  himself  the  original  inventor  of  the 
hopper-boy,  he  cannot  recover. 

3.  Another  objection  stated  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel  is,  that  the 
Stauffer  hopper-boy,  although  the  jury  should  believe  it  was  in  use 
in  many  mills  before  the  plaintiff's  discovery,  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  urged  to  invalidate  the  plaintiff's  right  of 
recovery.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that,  whether  it  fell  into  disuse  or 
not,  if  it  was  used  before  the  plaintiff's  discovery,  the  plaintiff  could 
not  obtain  a  patent  for  it,  so  as  to  exclude  the  defendant  from  using 
it,  if  he  chose  to  do  so. 

4.  The  last  objection  is,  that  the  use  of  the  Stauffer  machine  can- 
not affect  the  plaintiff's  patent,  unless  it  was  public.  Whether  that 
hopper-boy  was  in  public  use  or  not,  the  jury  will  judge  from  the 
evidence.  It  was  erected  and  used  in  four  or  five  mills,  if  the  de- 
fendant's witnesses  are  believed.  But  this  argument  has  no  foundar 
tion  in  the  act  of  Congress,  which  does  not  speak  of  public  use.  It 
is  material  whether  the  patentee  had  notice  of  the  prior  invention  or 
not.  If  it  was  in  actual  use,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  however  un- 
likely or  impossible  that  the  fact  could  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
patentee,  his  patent  for  the  same  machine  cannot  be  supported. 

A  verdict  was  rendered  for  the  defendant,  and,  exceptions  being 
taken  to  the  above  charge,  the  cause  was  brought  by  a  writ  of  error 
before  this  court. 

Mr.  Justice  Story  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  case  is  an  action  for  an  infringement  of  the  same  patent  as  in 
Evans  v.  Eaton,  {ante,)  and  many  of  the  rema,rk8  in  that  case  are 
applicable  to  this ;  and  therefore  the  opinion  now  delivered  will  refer 
to  such  points  only  as  are  not  completely  disposed  of  by  the  opinion 
already  delivered.  The  evidence  in  this  case  does  not  establish  that 
the  defendant  used  the  plaintiff's  improved  hopper-boy;  but  the 
hopper-boy  used  by  the  defendant  is  asserted  to  be  Staufter's  hopper-  ' 
boy.  At  the  new  trial,  a  Mr.  Aby  was  offered  as  a  witness  by  the 
defendant,  to  prove  the  nature  and  character  of  the  hopper-boy  used 
by  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff'  objected  to  his  testimony  as  incom- 
petent, because  he  was  sued  by  the  plaintiff'  for  an  infringement  of 
his  patent-right,  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  alleged  in  proof 
against  the  defendant.  The  court  overruled  the  objection,  and  the 
witness  was  then  sworn  on  the  voir  dire  as  to  his  interest  in  the  suit; 
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but,  upon  a  full  examination,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  was  really 
interested,  and  the  Cipurt  therefore  permitted  him  to  be  swom  m 
chief.  The  plaintitf  took  an  exception  to  this  deci&ion  of  the  cquHt, 
The  objection  to  the  competency  of  Ahy,  so  far  as  he  has  an  initeriest 
from  being  m^s  cannot  bfi  distinguished,  in  principle,  from  that 
already  overruled  in  the  ease  af  Evans  v.  Eaton.  There  is  this  ad^ 
ditional  circumstance  jui  this  pa^e,  that  4-by  was  not  called  #s  a  gen- 
eral wjtness,  but  to  eslablish  a  single  fact,  namely,  the  nature  of  the 
boppei'-boy  jispd  by  th<e  deleodant.  The  other  objection,  upon  his 
a^jiswjer^  on  the  vw  dive,  .js  disposed  .of  by  the  single  remark  thai  he 
piirg.ed  himself  of  apy  real  interest  ip  the  event  of  the  suit.  A  quesr 
tion  was  asked  of  this  witness,  on  his  examinatipn  in  chief,  whether 
the  hopp,ei-boy  in  the  defendant's  mill  was  lik,e  the  model  exhibited 
in  coui't  of  the  plaintiff's  patented  hopper-boy.  The  plaintiff  objects 
ed  to  the  question,  because  such  testimony  could  not  be  ^ven  in  this . 
cas^,  for  want  qf  notice  thereof.  But  the  objection  was  overruled 
by  the  court,  and,  in  our  judgment,  with  perfect  .correctness.  No 
notice  was  necessary  to  authorj^  thp  inquiry ;  and  if  the  plaintiff 
meant  to  rely  on  the  notice  required  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  Pafe 
ent  Act  in  certain  cases,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  this  was  not 
wii&in  the  provision  of  that  class  of  cases.  The  question  was  perr 
fectly  proper  under  the  general  issue.  Similar  objections  were  taken 
to  other  witnesses,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark  on  them. 

An  inquiry  was  proposed  by  the  plaintiff  to  one  of  the  witnesses, 
whether  one  Peter  Sta.uffer  had  paid  the  plaintiff  for  a  license  for  his 
mill,  but  the  court  refused  to  allow  the  question  to  be  asked;  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  have  been  allowed,  for  it  merely  re- 
ferred to  an  act  among  strangers,  which  ought  not  to  prejudice  the 
defendant.  A  similar  question  was  proposed  to  be  asked  of  the 
same  witness,  whether  the  executors  of  Jacob  Stauffer  had  paid  the 
plaintiff'  for  a  license  for  the  mill  of  Jacob.  The  court  overruled  the 
question ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  was  rightly  overruled. 

The  deposition  of  one  John  Shetter  was  read  in  evidence  by  &e 
defendant,  vrathout  opposition,  and  afterwards  the  plaintiff  moved  to 
have  the  aame  rejected,  because  not  taken  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  CQurt;  but  the  court  refused  to  reject  it,  and,  in  Qur  judgment., 
irightly,  because  it  haying  been  once  introduc,ed  with  the  acquiescence 
.and  consent  of  the  plaintiff,  hfs  could  not  afterwards  avail  Jiimself 
of  the  objection. 

The  plaintiff  then  proposed  to  ask  a  question  of  a  witness,  whether 
Danid  Stauffer  was  subject  to  fits  of  derangement^  and  whether  the 
witness  .had  said  so;  but  the  court. overruled  the  question.     It  does 
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not  appear  distinctly  in  the  record  that  Daniel  Stauffer  was  a  witness 
in  the  cause ;  but  if  he  was  so,  the  question  was  properly  overruled, 
because  a  person  being  subject  to^fits  of  derangement  is  no  objection 
either  to  his  competency  or  credibility,  if  he  is  sane  at  the  tim,e  of 
^ving  his  testimony. 

The  next  objection  of  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  is  to  the  charge  of  the 
court,  in  summing  up  the  cause  to  the  jury ;  but  the  points  on  which 
that  charge  materially  depends  have  been  so  fully  discussed  in  the 
opinion  just  delivered  in  Evans  v.  Eaton,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
examine  them  at  large. 

Upon  the  wbole,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court  that 
the  judgment  ought  to  be 

Affirmed  with  costs, 


Ex  Parte  Wood  &  Brusdagb. 
(9  Wheaton,  603.) 

1.  TJnder  the  tenth  section  of  the  Patent  Act  of  the  21st  of  Fehrnary,  1793,  ch., 

11,  upon  granthig  a  rule,  by  the  judge  of  tlie  District  Court,  upon  the  pat- 
entee, to  show  cause  why  process  should  not  issue  to  repeal  the  patent,  the 
patent  is  not  repealed  de  facto  by  making  the  rule  absolute^  but  the  process 
to  be  awarded  is  in  the  nature  of  a  scire  facias  at  common  law  to  the  pat- 
entee, to  show  cause  why  the  patent  should  not  be  repealed,  with  costs  of 
suit ;  and  upon  the  return  of  such  process,  duly  served,  the  judge  is  to  proceed 
to  stay  the  cause,  upon  the  pleadings  filed  by  the  parties  and  the  issue  joined 
thereon.  If  the  issue  be  an  issue  of  fact,  the  trial  thereof  is  to  be  by  a  jury; 
if  an  issue  of  law,  by  the  court-,  as  in  other  cases. 

2.  In  such  a  case,  a  record  is  to  be  made  of  tlie  proceedings  antecedent  to  the 

rule  to  show  cause  why  process  should  not  issue  to  repeal  the  patent,  and 
upon  which  the  rule  is  founded. 

This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Haines*  in  support  of  the  rule,  and 
by  Mr.  Emmeitf  against  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Story  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  district  judge  of  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  under 
flie  tenth  section  of  the  Patent  Act  of  the  21st  of  February,  1793, 
ch.  11,  granted  a  rule  upon  Charles  Wood  and  Gilbert  Brundage, 
at  the  instance  and  complaint  of  Jethro  Wood,  to  show  cause  why 
process  should  not  issue  against  them  to  repeal  a  patent  granted  to 

*He  cited  Steams  v.  Barrett,  1  Mason's  Eep.,  153 ;  8  Mod.,  28 ;  1  Salk.,  144. 
fHe  cited  1  U.  S.  Law  Jonrnal,  88;  Ex  parte  O'Sieliy,  1  Ves.  jun.,  112;  Ex 
parte  Fox,  1  Vca.  &  Bcames,  67 ;  Jefferson's  Case,  2  Saund.,  15. 
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them  for  a  certain  invention  in  due  form  of  law ;  and,  upon  hearing 
the  parties,  no  sufficient  cause  being,  in  his  judgment,  shown  to  the 
contrary,  he,  on  the  2d  day  of  July,  1823,  passed  an  order  that  the 
said  rule  be  made  absolute,  and  that  the  said  patent  be  repealed,  and 
that  process  issue  to  repeal  the  said  patent,  and  for  the  costs  of  the 
complainant.  The  patentees,  by  their  counsel,  moved  the  court  to 
direct  a  record  to  be  made  of  the  whole  proceedings,  and  that  pro- 
cess, in  the  nature  of  a,  ^cire  facias,  should  be  issued,  to  tiy  the  validity 
of  the  patent.  The  court  denied  the  motion,  upon  the  ground  that 
these  were  summary  proceedings,  and  tha,t  the  patent  was  repealed 
de  facto  by  maldng  the  rule  absolute,  and  that  the  process  to  be  is- 
sued was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  scire  facias  to  try  the  validity  of  the 
patent,  but  merely  process  repealing  the  patent. 

A  motion  was  made,  on  a  former  day  of  this  term,  in  behalf  of 
the  patentees,  for  a  rule  upon  the  district  judge  to  show  cause  why  a 
mandamus  should  not  issue  from  this  court,  directing  him  to  make  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  in  the  cause,  and  to  issue  a  scire  facias  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  the  validity  of  the  patent.  The  rule  having 
been  granted,  and  due  service  had,  the  case  has  since  been  argued  by 
counsel  for  and  against  the  rule ;  and  the  opinion  of  this  court  is  now 
to  be  delivered. 

Two  objections  have  been  urged  at  the  bar  against  the  making 
this  rule  absolute.  The  first  is,  that  these  proceedings,  being  sum- 
mary, are  not  properly  matters  of  record.  The  second,  that  this  is 
not  a  case  in  which,  by  law,  a  scire  facias,  or  process  in  the  nature  of 
a  scire,  facias,  can  be  awatded  to  try  the  validity  of  the  patent. 

Both  of  these  objections  ai^e  founded  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
tenth  section  of  the  patent  act,  and  must  be  decided  by  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  those  provisions.  The  words  are,  "  That  upon  oath  or 
affirmation  being  made  before  the  judge  of  the  District  Court  where 
the  patentee,  his  executors,  &c.,  reside,  that  any  patent  which  shall 
be  issued  in  pursuance  of  this  act  was  obtained  surreptitiously,  or 
upon  false  suggestion,  and  motion  made  to  the  said  court  within 
three  years  after  issuing  the  said  patent,  but  not  afterwards,  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  judge  of  the  said  District  Court,  if  the 
matter  alleged  shall  appear  to  him  to  be  sufficient,  to  grant  a  rule 
that  the  patentee,  or  his  executor,  &c.,  show  cause  why  pi'ocess  should 
not  issue  against  him  to  repeal  such  patent ;  and  if  sufficient  cause 
shall  not  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  the  rule  shall  be  made  absolute ; 
and  thereupon  the  judge  shall  order  process  to  be  issued  against  such 
patentee,  or  his  executors,  &c.,  ivith  costs  of  suit.  And  in  case  no 
sufficient  cause  sha,ll  be  shown  to  the  contrai-y,  or  if  it  shall  appear 
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that  the  patentee  was  not  the  true  inventor  or  discoverer,  judgment 
shall  be  rendered  by  such  court  for  the  repeal  of  the  said  patent. 
And  if  the  party  at  whose  complaint  the  process  issued  shall  have 
judgment  given  against  him,  he  shall  pay  all  such  costs  as  the  de- 
fendant shall  be  put  to  in  defending  the  suit,  to  be  taxed  by  the 
court  and  recovered  in  due  course  of  law." 

Upon  the  slightest  inspection  of  this  section,  it  will  be  at  once  per- 
ceived that,  however  summary  the  proceedings  may  be,  they  are  of 
vast  importance  to  the  parties,  and  involve  the  whole  right  and  inter- 
est of  the  patentee.  The  jurisdiction  given  to  the  court  is  not  gen- 
eral and  unlimited,  but  is  confined  to  cases  where  the  patent  was  ob- 
tained surreptitiously,  or  upon  false  suggestions,  where  the  patentee 
resides  within  the  district,  and  where  the  application  is  made  within 
three  years  after  the  issuing  of  the  patent.  It  is,  therefore,  certainly 
necessary  that  all  these  facts,  which  are  indispensable  to  found  the 
jm'isdiction,  should  be  stated  in  the  motion  and  accompanying  affi- 
davits ;  and  without  them  the  court  cannot  be  justified  in  awarding 
the  rule.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  in  any  record  that  is  to  be  made 
of  the  proceedings  they  constitute  the  preliminary  part,  and  ought 
not  be  omitted.  In  the  present  case  they  have  been  wholly  omitted; 
and  the  record  is,  in  this  respect,  incomplete  and  inaccurate. 

But  it  is  said  that,  technically  speaking,  these  proceedings  are  not 
matters  of  record.  They  are  certainly  proceedings  of  a  court  of  rec- 
ord, for  such  are  all  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of  their 
organization,  both  upon  principles  of  the  common  law  and  the  express 
intendment  of  Congress.  In  general,  the  interlocutory  proceedings 
in  suits  are  not  entered  of  record,  as  they  are  deemed  merely  collat- 
eral incidents.  But  where  a  special  jui'isdiction  is  given  to  a  court, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  it  appears  to  us  that,  in  conforrait}'  to  the 
course  of  decisicJlis  in  this  court  upon  the  subject  of  jurisdiction,  all 
the  preliminary  proceedings  required  to  found  that  jurisdiction  should 
appear  of  record,  as  they  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  case.  In 
general,  motions  and  rules  made  in  the  course  of  suits  over  which 
the  court  has  an  acknowledged  jurisdiction  are  not  entered  of  record. 
But  where  a  rule  is  the  sole  foundation  of  the  suit,  and  the  first  step 
in  its  progress,  that  rule  can  only  be  granted  under  special  circum- 
stances prescribed  by  law.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  the  rule 
itself  was  granted,  but  it  must  also  appear  by  the  proceedings  that  it 
was  rightfully  granted. 

But  the  more  material  question  is,  whether  the  proceedings,  so  far 
as  the  rights  of  the  patentees  are  concerned,  terminated  with  the  rule 
being  made  absolute,  so  that  ipso  facto  the  patent  was  repealed,  and 
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ttte  process  to  be  issued  was  only  process  to  enforce  or  declare  the 
repeal ;  or  whether  the  process  was  in  the  nature  of  a  sdre  f codas  at 
eommon  law  to  repeail  the  patent,  if,  upon  a  future  trial,,  the  same 
should  he  found  invalid. 

This  question  must  he  decided  by  the  terms  of  the  section  in  con- 
troversy ;  but,  in  the  interpretation  of  those  terms,  if  their  meaning 
is'.somewhat  equivtwal,  that  construction  ought  certainly  to  be  adopted 
which,  not  depiirting  from  the  sense,  is  most  congenial  to  our  insti- 
tutions, and  is  most  convenient  in  the  administration  of  public  justice; 
The  securing  to  inventors  of  an  exclusiTe  right  to  their  inventions 
was  deemed  of  so  much  importance,  as  a  means  of  promoting  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,,  that  the  Constitution  has  ex- 
pressly delegated  to  Congress  the  power  to  secure  such  rights  to  them 
for  a  limited  period.  The  inventor  has,  during  this  period,  a  prop- 
erty in  his  inventions^-a  property  which;  is  often  of  very  great  value, 
and  of  which  the.  law,  intended  to  give  him  the  absolute  enjoyment 
and.possessioni  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  contro- 
versy exceeds  twenty  dollars,  the  Constitution  has  secured'  to  the  citi- 
zens a  "laial  by  jury.  In  cases  of  equity  and  admiralty  jurisdiction, 
they  have  the  security  of  a  regular  and  settled  coarse  of  proceedings^ 
where  the  rules  of '  evidence  and  the  principles  of  decision  are  well 
establishedi  And  in  all  these  cases,  there  is  the  farther  benefit,  con- 
ferred by  our  laws,  of  revising  the  judgments  of  the-  inferior  courts 
by  the  exercise  of  appellate  jurisdiction.  It  is  not  lightly  to  be  pre- 
sumed, therefore,  that  Congress,  in  a  class  of  cases  placed  peculiarly 
within  its  patronage  and  protection,  involving  some  of  the  dearest 
and  most  valuable  rights  which  society  acknowledges  and  the  Con- 
stitution itself  means  to  favor,  would  institute  a  new  and  summary 
process,  which  should  finally  adjudge  upon  those  rights  without  a  trial 
by  juryi  without  a  right  of  appeal,  and  without  any*of  those  guards 
witii  which,  in  equity  suits,  it  has  fenced  round  the  general  adminia- 
.tration  of  justice.  The  Patent  Acts  have  given  to  the  patentee'  a 
right' to  sue  at  common  law  for  damages  for  any  violation  of  his  in- 
vention, and'  have  given  him  a  farther  right  to  claim  the  interferene^ 
of  a  court  of  equity^  by  way  of  injunction,  to  protect  the  enjoyment 
of  his  patent.  It  would  be  somewhat  surprising  if,  after  such  anx- 
ious legislatibuj  there  should  exist  in  the  act  a.  clause  which,  in'  a 
summary  manner^enablfes  any  person  to  repeal  his  pateflt,  and  thus 
sweep  away  his  exclusive  property,  without  interposing  any  guards 
by  way  of  appeal,, or  any  regular  proceedings  by  which  the  validity 
ofl  titles,  in  ordinary  cases-,  is- examined  and  contested. 

"With  these  considerations  in;  view,  let  the  tenth  section  of  the  act 
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be  exaniTtaed.  Its  object  ie  to  provide  some  means  to  repeal  patents 
wM'ch  have  been  bbtained  surreptMiously,  or  upon  false  suggestions — 
the  very  eases  for  which  a  scire  fcidiis  issues  at  the  coriimoh  law.  As 
the  patents  afe  not  enrolled'  iti  the  records  of  any  court,  biit  among 
the  roll's  of  the  Department  of  State,  ii;  was  necessary  to  give  sonie 
directions  as  to  the  correct  time  and  maimer  of  instituting  proceed- 
ings to  repeal  them.  It  accordingly  directs  that  fhe  district  judge 
may,  upon  proper  evidence,  lihder  oath  and  motion  made  to  the 
court,  in  his  discretion,  "  grant  a  rule  that  tbe  patentee,  &6.,  show 
cause  why  process  Should  not  issue  against  him  to  repeal  such  pat- 
ent; aUd  if  sufficient  cause  shali  not  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  the 
rule  shall  be  made  absolute,  and  thereupon  the' jndge  shall  Order  pro- 
cess to  be  issued  against  such  patentee,  ^<j.,  with  costs  of  suit."  It  is 
obvious,  from  the  language  of  this  clause,  that  the  rule  is  a  rule  hot; 
to  repeat  the  patent,  if  it  is  made  absolute,  but  a'  rule  for  process  to 
issue  to  repeal  the  patent.  It  is  not,  then,  the  rule,  but  the  process 
contemplated  by  the  act,  that  repeals  the  patent.  It  is  not  a  mere 
form,  but  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  proceediugs,  without  which  the 
rule  has  no  efficacy.  Is  the  process  t6  be  issued  a  process  which  per 
se  repeals  the  patent,  or  are  the  words  "to  repeal  such  patent"  to  be 
construed  as  merely  descriptive  of  the  nature' of  the  proeess,  and  of 
file  effect  of  it,  if  judgment  shall  be  finally  pronounced  in  support  of 
it  ?  In  other  words,  is  it  a  process  in  the  nature  of  an  execution,  or 
a  judicial  process  in  the  nature  of  a  scire  facias,  calhng  for  further 
proceedings  ?  If  the  words  of  the  section  had  stopped  at  the  clause 
alreaxJy  referred  to,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  difficult  to  find  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  legislative  will  to  have  led  the  dourt  to 
the  donclusion  that  judicial  process,  in  the  nature  of  a  mr'e  facias, 
was  certainly  intended;  there  would  have  been  some  reason  for  hesi- 
tation ;  but  even  theii  an  ihtiei^retation  against  such  pfdCesS  would 
riot  have  beeri  without  serious  embarrassments.  It  could  not  be  ar- 
rived at  without  leaving  much  of  questionable  reasoning  behind. 
But  the  section  does  not  stop  here.  It  goes  on  to  make  further  pro- 
visionSj  which,  if  the  process  absolutely  repealed  the  patent,  could 
have  no  o|)eration  and  no  intelligible  meaning.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  process  was  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  scire  facias,  all  the  words 
are  sensible  and  operative,  arid  describe  the  propfer  progress  and  pro- 
ceedings upon  stlch  a  writ.  The  clause  is  in  these  words :  "  And  in 
case  no  sufficient  cause  shall  be  shown  to  the  cbntrkry,  6r  if  it  shall 
appear  that  the  patentee  was  not'  the  true  iriventbr  or  discoverer, 
judgment  shall  be  rendered  by  such  court  for  the  repeal  of  the  pat- 
ent."'' These  words  fbllow  afterthe  clause  aT^ar-din^' the -pfoCesSi  arid. 
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of  course,  suppose  the  process  already  issued.    The  party  is  supposed 
to  be  called  upon  to  show  cause,  which  is  precisely  what  a  scire  facias 
requires  in  its  official  mandate ;  and  if  no  sufficient  cause  is  shown 
to  the  contrary,  or  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  patentee  was  not  the 
true  inventor  or  discoverer,  then  the  patent  is  to  be  repealed.    If 
the  process  is  merely  to  repeal  the  patent,  and  not  to  institute  a  tiial, 
how  can  the  party  show  cause  ? — how  can  it  judicially  appear  that 
the  patentee  is  not  the  inventor  ?     These  provisions  are  intelligible 
in  a  scire  facias,  for  that  autborizes  subsequent  inquiry  into  the  law 
and  the  facts.    But,  farther,  "judgment"  is  to  be  rendered.    Now, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  any  particular  stress  on  this  word,  as  a 
known  juridical  phrase,  expressive  of  the  final  decision  of  the  court; 
but  if  the  piaking  the  rule  absolute  repealed  the  patent,  and' the  pro- 
cess is  merely  an  execution,,  how  could  any  subsequent  judgment  be 
rendered  in  the  case  ?     It  would  be  contrary  to  all  analogy,  to  all 
rules  of  judicial  interpretation,  to  suppose  that  judgment  is  to  suc- 
ceed, and  not  to  precede,  the  writ  of  execution.    The  clause  goes  on : 
"And  if  the  party  at  whose  complaint  the  process  issued  shall  have 
judgment  against  him,  he  shall  pay  all  such  costs  as  the  defendant 
.shall  be  put  to  in  defending  the  suit,  to  be  taxed  by  the  court  and 
recovered  in  due  couree  of  lawi"    The  language  is  here  still  more 
distinct  and  persuasive.     It  imports,  in  a  clear  manner,  that  some 
pi'oceedings  were  to  be  had  after  the  process  issued,  by  which  the 
■case  mignt  be  farther  investigated ;  and  if,  upon  such  investigation, 
judgment  should  be  against  the  complainant,  the  patentee  should 
recover  his  costs.     The  language  is,  that  the  party  at  whose  com- 
plaint the  process  issued,  not  the  rule  issued,  shall  have  judgment 
against  him.    Upon  what  ? — ^the  rule  ?    Certainly  not ;  but  upon  the 
process  issued.    He  shall  pay  the  costs  to  which  the  defendant  is  put 
in  defending  the  suit.    "What  suit  is  here  intended  ?     We  think  it  is 
-clear  that  it  means  the  suit  upon  the  process,  that  is,  upon  the  scire 
facias;  for  the  proceedings  upon  the  rule  are  not,  in  a  technical  or 
in  any  accurate  sense,  a  suit.     The  costs  of  defending  the  suit  are  to 
bs  paid.    But  how  can  any  costs  arise  from  a  defense  upon  a  process 
which  is  final  and  absolute  ?     It  appears  to  the  court,  that  to  give 
ihe  construction  contended  for  by  the  counsel  against  the  rule  would 
ibe  to  reject  the  plain  and  obvious  purport  of  the  whole  of  the  last 
•vclauses  of  the  section,  and  make  them  a  perfect  nullity.    In  the  other 
view,  they  have  the  entire  effect,  and  are  as  reasonable  and  just  in 
(themselves  as  they  are  promotive  of  the  security  of  vested  rights  and 
.property. 
.Nor  does  the  occurrence  of  the  words  "  costs  of  suit,"  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  part  of  the  section,  where  it  is  said  that  "  the  process  shall  bo 
issued,  &c.,  with  costs  of  suit,"  in  the  slightest  degree  impugn  this 
interpretation.  The  true  meaning  of  these  words,  in  this  connection,' 
is  not  that  costs  of  suit  already  incurred  shall  be  paid  and  collected, 
but  that  the  process  shall  be  to  show  cause  why  the  patent  shall  not 
be  repealed,  and  costs  of  suit  given  to  the  complainant.  In  this  view, 
it  fortifies  the  construction  already  asserted  by  the  court.  That  this 
is  the  true  exposition  of  the  words,  is  made  apparent  by  examining 
the  fifth  section  of  the  Patent  Act  of  1790,  ch.  34,  which  is  exactly 
similar  in  terms  to  the  tenth  section  of  the  present  act,  except  that  it 
omits,  in  this  place,  the  words  "  costs  of  suit."  These  words,  there- 
fore, were  not  intended  to  change,  and  cannot  be  admitted  to  change, 
the  natural  meaning  of  other  parts  of  the  section.  And  if  the  other 
words  used  in  this  connection  are  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  the 
process,  these  words  are  merely  explanatory  of  the  legislative  intent, 
that  the  costs  of  the  suit  should  follow  upon  the  final  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  complainant.  "Without  this  provision,  as  the  other  clause 
giving  costs  applies  to  the  patentee  only,  the  complainant,  although 
he  should  prevail  in  the  suit,  would  not  be  entitled  to  any  costs. 
This  was  a  real  defect  in  the  first  act,  and  is  cured  by  the  insertion 
of  the  words  under  consideration. 

Ifor  are  there  any  public  mischiefs  which  will  result  from  the 
view  which  the  court  takes  of  this  section.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
subserve  the  purposes  of  general  justice.  If  a  patent  has  been  fraud- 
ulently obtained,  or  upon  false  suggestions,  it  may  be  repealed  within 
three  years,  if  a  jury  upon  a  trial  shall  be  satisfied  of  the  fact.  If 
such  a  repeal  be  not  had,  still  the  public  have  a  perfect  secm'ity. 
They  may  violate  the  patent  with  impunity,  and,  if  sued  for  the  vio- 
lation, any  person  may  show  the  same  facts  in  his  defense,  and  they 
will  constitute  a  complete  bar  to  the  suit,  by  the  express  provisions 
of  the  sixth  section  of  the  Patent  Act.  Here,  also,  the  trial  will  be 
ordinarily  by  a  jury,  and  if  the  verdict  is  found  upon  such  facts  in 
favor  of  the  defendant,  the  law  expressly  declares  that  "judgment 
shall  be  rendered  for  the  defendant,  with  costs,  and  the  patent  shall 
be  declared  void."  Many  patents  under  this  section  have  already, 
in  such  suits,  been  adjudged  void ;  so  that  the  danger  of  extensive 
imposition  or  injury  is  wholly  chimerical.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  by 
any  accident  or  mistake,  the  patentee  should  neglect  to  ^appear  to 
oppose  the  rule,  upon  the  argument  on.  the  other  side,  he  may  be 
remedilessi  But,  upon  the  exposition  of  the  statute  adopted  by  the 
court,  he  will  still  be  entitled  to  appear  to  the  scire  facias,  and  have 
a  more  deliberate  opportunity  to  defend  his  right. 
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Upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  coiirt  that  the  rale  ought 
to  be  made  absolute,  and  that  a  peremptbiy  mandamus  issue  to  the 
judge  of  the  District  Court,  dirfecting  him  to  enter  upon  record  the 
proceedings  in  this  cause  antecedent  to'  the  gratifing  of  tbe  rule,  and 
upon  which  it  was  founded;  that  he  award  a  prOcesff,  in  the  nature  of 
a;'  scire  facias,  to  the  patentees,  to  show  cause  vfh'y  the  patent  should 
liot  be  repealed,  with^  costs  of  suit ;  that  upon  sucli^  process  hieing 
returned,  duly  executed,  he  proceed  to  ivy  the  same  cause,  upon  the 
pleadings  filed  by  the  parties  and  the  issue  joined  thereon;  and  thiat 
if  the  issue  so  joined  be  an  issue  of  fact,  then  the  trial  thereof  ta  be 
by  a  juiy;  if  an  issue  of  law,  then  by  the  court,  as  in  other  cases. 

MaICDATMUS  ACCORblNGLT. 

Judgment.  Upon'  the' hearing  of  this  cause,  upon  the  ruM'to  sho# 
cause  heretofore  awarded-  by  this  court,  and  on  cohsilleratibn  of  the 
arguments  of  counsel'  for  and  against  making  the  same  rule  absolute, 
it  is  ordered  and  adjudged  by  the  court  that  the  same  rule  be,  and 
hereby  ia,  made  absolute.  And  it  is  further  ordered  by  the  court 
that  a  peremptoi-y  mandamus  issue  to  the  district' judge  of  the  South- 
ern Disti-ict  of  ]^ew  York,  commanding  him  to  enter  upon-  record  the 
proceedings  in  this  cause,  antecedent  to  the  granting  by  him  of  the 
rule  to  show  cause  why  process  should  not  issue  to  repeal  the  patent 
in  the  proceedings  mentioned,  and  upon  which'  the  said  rule  was 
founded;  that  the  said  judge- do  award  a  process  in  the  nature  of  a 
scire  facias  to  the  patentees,  to  show  cause  why  the  said  patent  should 
not  be  repealed,  with  costs  of  siiit;  that  upon  the  return  of  su§h  pro- 
cess, as  duly  served,  the  said  judge  do  proceed  to  try  the  cause,  upon 
the  plfeadings  filed  by  the  parties  and  the- issue  joined  thereon;  arid 
that  if  the  issue  be  an  issue  of  fact,  the  trial  thereof  be  by  ^  jurj^j  if 
an  issue  of  law,  then  by  the  court,  as  in  other  cases. 


Kbplinger  v.  Db  Young. 

(10  -VTheaton,  358.) 

1.  A  having  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  and  useful  improvement,  to  wifc,  a  ma- 
chine for  making  watch-chains,  brought  an  action,  nnder  the  third  section 
of  the  Patent  Act  of  1800,  ch.  179,  (XXVI.)  for  a  violation  of  his  patent,-rigTit, 
aigainst  B ;  and  on  the  trial  art  agreement  was  proved,  made  by  the  defendant 
with  C,  to  pnrcWase  of  him  all  tlie  watch-chains,  not  exceeding' ftvc  gross  a 
week,  which  ho  miglit  be  able  to  manufacture  within  six  month'?,  and  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  C  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  watch-chains,  and  not' to  sell  or  dispose  of  any  of  them 
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so  as  to  interfere  with  tile  exclusive  priviieo;e  secured  to  the  defendant,  of 
purchasing  the  whole  quantity  which  it  might  be  practicable  for  C  to  maUo. 
And  it  was  proved  that  the  machine  used  by  C,  witlv  the  Isnowledge  and  con- 
sent of  the  defendant,,  in  the  raanufacture,  was  the  same  with  that  invented 
by  the  plaintiff,  and  tliat  all  the  watch-chains  thus  made  by  C  were  delivered 
to  the  defendant,  according  to  the  contract : 

EM,  Tiiat  if  tlie  contract  was  real  and  not  colbrable,  and  if  the  defendant  had 
no  other  connection  with  C  than  tliat  which  grew  out  of  the  contract,  it  did 
not  amount  to  a  breach  of  the  plaintiff 's  patent-right. 

2.  Such  a  coutract,  connected  with  evidence  from  which  the  juiy  might  legally 
infer,  either  that  the  machine  whicli  Was  to  Be  employed  in  the  manufactuie 
of  tiie  patented  article  was  owned  wlioUyor  in  part  by  the  defendant,  or  that 
itvvas  hired  to  the  defendant  for  six  months-,  under  dolor  of  a  sale  of  the 
articles  to  be  manufactured  with  it,  and  with  intent  to  invade  the  plaintiff's 
patent-right,  would  amount  to  a  breach  of  his  right. 

Error  to  the  Circuit  Gourt-  of  Maryland. 

This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Sergeant  for  the  plain- 
tiff^, and  bj'  the  Attorney- General  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Justice  Washington  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  was  a  suit  commenced  by  the  plaintiff,  ETepIinger,  in  the 
Fourth'  Circuit  for  the  District  of  Maryland,  against  the  defendant, 
for  the  violation  of  the  plaintiff's  patent-right,  secured  to  him  ac- 
cording to  law,  in  a  certain  new  and  useful  improvement,  to  wit,  a 
machine  for  making  watch-chains,  &c.  The  third  count  in  the  dec- 
laration, upon  whi<;h  alone  this  cause  has  been  argued,  is  in  the 
usual  form,  charging  the  dfefendant  with  having  unlawfully  used  the 
said  improvement,  without  the  consent  of  the  plaintiff  first  had  and  ob- 
tained in  writing.  The  defendant  pleaded  Hie  general  issue,  and  gave 
notice  to  the  plaintiff  that  he  should  deny  that  the  exclusive  right  of 
using  the  improvement  mentioned  in  the  declaration  was  vested  in 
the  plaintiff,  or  that  he  was  the  original  and  first  inventor  of  the  said 
improvement^  and  that  he  should  give  evidence  to  establish  those 
fects. 

At  the  trial,  the  plaintiff'  rfead  in  evidence  the  letters  patent^  duly 
granted,  bearing  date  the  4th  of  May,  1820,  and'  proved  that  he  was 
the  true  and  original  inventor  of  the  machine  specified  in  the  pat- 
ent, and  that  the  defendant,  together  with  John  Hatch  and  John  C. 
Kirkuer,  did  use  the  said  machine  in  the  making  of  watch-chains 
from  steel,  from  the  4th  of  May  till  some  time  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1820. 

The  defendant,  in  ordfer  to  prove  that  any  concern  or  connection 
which  he  had'  with  the  said  Hatch  and  Kirkoer,  in  the  making  of 
watch-chains  by  means  of  the  said  machine,  was  merely  as  a  pur- 
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chaser  of  watch-chains  from  them  under  the  following  contract,  pro- 
duced and  gave  the  same  in  evidence.    The  agreement  referred  to, 
hearing  date  the  3d  of  May,  1820,  is  between  M.  De  Young,  and 
J.  Hatch;  and  J.  Kirkner,  and  witnesses:  "That  the  said  Hatch  & 
Kirkner  do  hereby  engage  and  obligate  themselves  to  manufacture 
and  deliver  to  M.  De  Young,  or  at  his  store  in  said  city,  not  less 
than  three  gross,  but  as  many  as  five  gross,  of  wire  watch-chains, 
agreeably  to  a  sample '4o  be  deposited  with  T.  Barly,  (if  practicable 
to  manufacture  so  many,)  in  each  week,  from  the  date  hereof,  for 
the  term  of  six  months,  one-half  of  which  number  to  be  with  turned 
slides,  and  the  other  half  wire  slides;  the  whole  number  to  be  four 
strands,  if  the  said  De  Young  so  choose ;  but  he  is  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  directing  the  description  to  be  furnished,  that  is  to  say,  what 
number  of  four,  five,  six,  or  eight  strands, — ^the  prices  of  which  to  be 
as  follows :  four  strands,  two  dollars  per  dozen ;  six  strands,  two  dol- 
lars sixty-sbc  cents  and  two-thirds  per  dozen,  and  eight  strands  at 
the  rate  of  three  dollars  thirty-three  cents  per  dozen ;  said  Hatch  & 
Eoi'kner  to  devote  their  whole  time  and  attention  to  said  manufac- 
ture, and  neither  to  sell,  barter,  nor  dispose  of,  in  any  manner,  or 
way,  or  means  whatever,  of  any  goods  of  the  description  hereinbe- 
fore described,  or  which  may,  in  any  manner  or  way  whatsoever, 
interfere  with  the  exclusive  privilege  hereinbefore  granted,  but  will 
faithfully  manufacture  for  said  De  Young,  and  none  other,  as  far  aa 
five  gross  of  chains  per  week,  if  practicable,  and  not  less  than  three 
gross  per  week,  at  the  prices  hereinbefore  stipulated,  and  payable  as 
follows :  one-half  in  cash  at  the  end  of  every  week,  for  the  total 
number  delivered  within  the  week,  and  the  other  half  in  said  De 
Young's  promissory  note,  payable  at  sixty  days  from  the  date  there- 
of   And  the  said  De  Young,  on  his  part,  doth  hereby  promise  to 
receive  from  the  said  Hatch  &  Kirkner  such  quantity  of  watch- 
chains,  answering  the  description  of  the  sample,  as  it  may  be  in  their 
power  to  manufacture,  not  exceeding  five  gross  per  week,  reserving 
to  himself  the  privilege  of  directing  what  proportion  thereof  shall 
be  four,  six,  or  eight  strands,  and  pay  for  the  same  weekly  in  the 
following  manner,  namely:  the  one-half  amount  of  the  week's  deliv- 
ery in  cash,  the  other  half  in  a  note  at  sixty  days,  the  same  to  be 
settled  for  weekly,  in  manner  aforesaid,  if  required." 

The  defendant  also  gave  evidence  to  prove  that  all  the  connection 
he  ever  had  with  the  said  Hatch  &  Kirkner,  relative  to  watch-chains 
made  by  them,  with  the  said  machine  or  otherwise,  was  merely  as  a 
purchaser  of  such  chains  from  them,  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
said  contract. 
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The  plaintiff  then  proved  that,  at  the  time  of  making  the  said 
contract,  the  defendant  was  fully  apprised  of  the  existence  of  the 
machine  described  and  speciiied  in  the  patent,  and  of  its  prior  and 
original  invention  by  the  plaintiff,  and  of  the  intfention  of  the  plain- 
tiff to  obtain  the  said  patent :  and  that  the  said  contract  was  made 
with  a  view  to  the  employment  by  the  said  Hatch  &  Kirkner,  in  the 
manufacture  of  watch-chains,  of  a  machine  precisely  similar  to  that 
invented  by  the  plaintiff,  after  the  plaintiff  should  have  obtained  his 
patent;  and  that  a  machine  precisely  similar  to  that  invented  by  the 
plaintiff  was  employed  by  the  said  Hatch  &  Kirkner,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  watch-chains  by  them  under  the  said  contract,  and  with 
the  Imowledge  and  consent  of  the  defendant  during  the  whole  period 
aforesaid,  he  and  they  having  received  notice,  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1820,  of  the  plaintiff's  patent;  and  that  the  watch-chains  so  manu- 
factured by  Hatch  &  Kirkner,  dui'ing  the  whole  of  the  said  period, 
were  delivered  by  them  to  the  defendant,  and  by  him  received, 
under  and  in  conformity  with  the  said  contract. 

Upon  this  evidence,  the  court,  at  the  request  of  the  defendant's 
counsel,  instnicted  the  jury  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  a 
verdict  on  the  first  and  second  counts  in  his  declaration,  because  the 
acts  which  they  charge,  if  true,  constitute  no  offense  against  the 
plaintiff's  patent;  and  that,  if  the  jury  should  be  of  opinion,  on 
the  evidence,  that  the  plaintiff'  is  the  sole  and  original  inventor  of 
the  whole  machine;  and  that  the  defendant  had  no  other  connection 
with  Hatch  &  Kirkner,  with  regard  to  these  chains,  than  that  which 
arose  from  his  said  contract  with  them,  under  which  he  procured 
the  chains  to  be  made  by  Hatch  &  Kirkner,  and  sold  them  when  so 
made;  and  that  the  said  contract  is  a  real  contract, — -then  these  acts 
constituted  no  breach  of  the  plaintiff's  patent-right  on  the  part  of 
De  Young,  and  that  the  verdict  must  be  for  the  defendant ;  and  that 
this  legal  aspect  would  not  be  changed,  although  the  defendant  may, 
on  any  occasion,  have  supplied,  at  the  cost  of  Hatch  &  Kirkner,  the 
wire  from  which  the  chains  so  manufactured  were  made. 

To  this  instruction,  the  plaintiff's  counsel  took  a  bill  of  exceptions, 
and  a  verdict  and  judgment  having  been  rendered  for  the  defend- 
ant, the  cause  was  brought  into  this  court  by  a  writ  of  error. 

The  only  question  which  is  presented  by  the  bill  of  exceptions  to 
the  consideration  of  this  court  is,  whether  the  court  below  erred  in 
the  instruction  given  to  the  jury;  and  this  must  depend  upon  the 
correct  construction  of  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  of 
the  17th  April,  1800,  ch.  179,  which  enacts:  "That  where  any  patent 
shall  be  granted  pursuant  to  the  act  of  the  21st  of  February,  1 798, 
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ch.  156^  and  any  person,  without  the  consent  of  the  patentee,  his  exec- 
utors, ,&c.,  first  obtained  in  writing,  shall  make,  devise,  iise,  or  e^ll 
the  thing  whereof  the  exclusive  right  is  secured  to  the  ,said  patentee, 
by  such  patent,  such  person  so  oifending  shall  profit  and  pay  to  the 
said  patentee  a  sum  equal  to  three  times  the  actual  damage  sustaineji 
by  such  patentee,"  &tc. 

The  contract,  taken  in  connection  with  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
stated  in  the  bill  of  exceptions,  if  the  same  were  believed  by  the  jurj^, 
formed  most  certainly  a  strong  case  against  the  defendant,  sufficient 
to  have  warranted  the  jury  in  inferring,  either  liiat  the  ndachine 
which  was  to  be  employed  in  lihe  manufacture  of  the  watch-chains 
was  owned  in  the  whole  or  in  part  by  the  defendant,  or  that  it  was 
hired  to  the  defendant  for  six  months,  uijder  the  color  of  a  sale  of 
the  articles  which  might  be  manufectured  with  it,  and  with  intent  tp 
invade  the  plaintiff's  patent-right.  "WTiether  the  contract,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  does  or  does  not  amount 
to  a  hiring  by  the  defendant  of  the  machine,  or  the  use  of  it  for  six 
months,  is  a  paint  which  is  not  to  be  considered  as  being  decided 
either  way  by  the  court.  The  bill  of  exceptions  does  not  call  for  an 
opinion  upon  it. 

But  the  contract,  taken  by  itself,  amounted  to  no  more  than  an 
agreement  by  the  defendant  to  purchase,  at  a  fixed  price,  all  the 
watch-chains,  not  exceeding  five  gross  a  week,  which  Il^tch  &  Kirkr 
ner  might  be  able  to  manufacture  in  the  course  of  six  months,  with 
any  machine  they  mi^ht  choose  to  employ;  and  an  agreement  on 
the  part  of  Hatch  &  Kirkner,  to  devote  their  whole  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  manufacture  of  the  chains,  and  not  to  sell  or  dispose  of 
any  of  them  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  exclusive  privilege  secured 
to  the  defendant,  of  purchasing  the  whole  quantity  which  it  might  be 
practicable  for  them  to  make. 

If  this  contract  w^s  real,  and  not  colorable,  which  is  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  insti'uction,  and  the  defendant  had  no  other  connec- 
tion with  Hatch  &  Kil'kner  in  I'egard  to  these  chains  than  what  grew 
out  of  it,  it  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  be  an  extravagant 
construction  o;f  the  Patent  Law,  to  pronounce  that  it  amounted  to  a 
breach  of  the  plaintiff's  patent-right,  by  fixing  upon  the  defendant 
the  charge  of  having  used  the  plaintiff's  machine.  Such  a  construc- 
tion would  be  highly  inconvenient  and  unjust  to  the  rest  of  the 
gommunity,  since  it  might  subject  any  man,  who  might  innocently 
contract  with  a  manufacturer  to  purchase  all  the  articles  which  he 
might  beable  to  make  within  a  limited  period,  to  the  heavy  penalty 
inflicted  by  the  act,  although  he  might  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
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plaintiff's  patent,  or  that  a  violg,tion  of  it  w:o.ul(J  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  eontraet.  It  might  possibly  extend  farther,  and 
affect  contracts  express  di-  implied,  though  of  a  more  limited  charac- 
ter, but  equally  innocent,  as  to  which,  however,  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  court  to  express  any  opinioij,  m  this  ca^se  does  not  call  for  it. 

This  .^use  was  iwgaed,  by  the  plaintiff's  .counsel,  as  if  the  opinioa 
o-f  the  court  below  had  been  given  upon  the  whole  of  the  evidence. 
But  this  was  not  the  case,  ^o  instruction  was  aslced  for  but  by  the 
d^n4Wit'iS  .epijJQgel,  a,nd  ,that  \yas  cojijfiiied  to  a  single  part  of  the 
case:  the  conneetipn  between  the  defendant  and  Hsich  &  Kirkner  in 
regard  to  the  wateh-ichains  which  fte  latter  bound  themselves,  by 
their  contract,  to  manufacture  and  deliver  to  the  former.  If  the 
jijry  h,a,d  bfteij  ,pf  opinion,  upon  the  Fhole  of  the  evidence,  that  jth© 
contract  was  not  a  real  on«,  or  that  that  instrument  did  not  constitute 
the  sole  connection  between  those  parties,  or  that  the  transaction  was 
merely  coloraMe,  with  a  view  to  evade  the  law,  the  jury  were  not 
pi'ecluded  by  the  instracJj.on  frona  considering  the  plaintiff's  patent- 
right  j^  violated,  and  finding  a  verdict  accordingly. 

Had  the  plaintiff's  counsel  thought  proper  to  call  upon  the  court 
for  an  opinion  and  instruction  to  the  jmj,  upon  any  points  arising 
out  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  evidence,  it  would  have  been 
their  duty  to  give  an  opinion  upon  such  points,  leaving  the  conclu- 
sion of  fact  from  lAie  evidence  to  be  drawn  by  the  Jury.  But  this 
com'se  not  haviiig  been  pursued,  this  court  can  take  no  notice  of  the 
evidepce,  although  spread  upon  the  record,  except  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
neeteiS  with  fhe  single  point  upon  which  the  opinion  which  is  ex- 
cepted to  was  given.  As  to  the  residue  of  that  opinion,  that  «*the 
legal  aspect  of  the  case  would  not  be  changed,  although  the  defend- 
ant might,  on  any  occasion,  hg-ve  supplied,  at  the  cost  of  Htitch  & 
Kirkner,  the  wire  from  which  the  chains  so  manufactured  were 
made,"  it  is  quite  as  free  from  the  objection  as  the  preceding  part 
of  it,  since  it  stands  upon  precisely  the  same  principle. 

Judgment  affiemed  witu  costs. 


Abraham  L.  Pbnnock  and  James  Sellers  v.  Apam  Dialogue. 

(2  Peters,  1.) 
I.  The  record  contains,  embodied  in  tlie  bill  of  exceptions,  tbe  whole  of  the  testi- 
mony and  evidence  offered  at  the  trial  of  the  cause  by  each  party  in  snpport 
of  the  issue.  It  is  very  voluminous,  and  as  no  exception  was  taken  to  its 
oompetencj'  or  sufficiency,  either  generally  or  for  any  particular  purpose,  it 
is  not  properly  before  the  court  for  consideration,  and  forms  an  expensive 
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and  unnecessary  burden  upon  the  record.  This  court  has  liad  occasion,  in 
many  caseS,  to  express  its  regret  on  account  of  irregular  proceedings  of  this 
nq,ture.  There  was  not  the  slightest  necessity  of  putting  any  portion  of  the 
evidence  in  this  case  upon  the  record,  since  the  opinion  of  the  court,  deliv- 
ered to  the  jury,  presented  a  general  principle  of  law,  and  the  application  of 
the  evidence  to  it  was  left  to  the  jury. 

2.  It  is  no  ground  of  reversal,  that  the  court  below  omitted  to  give  directions  to 
the  jury  upon  any  points  of  law  which  might  arise  in  the  cause,  where  it  was 
not  requested  by  either  party  at  the  trial.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  that  the  court 
has  given  no  erroneou^directions. 

3.  If  either  party  considers  any  point  presented  by  the  evidence  omitted  in  the 
charge  of  the  court,  it  is  competent  for  such  party  to  require  an  opinion  from 
the  ^ourt  upon  that  point.  The  court  cannot  be  presumed  to  do  more,  in 
ordinary  cases,  than  to  express  its  opinion  upon  questions  which  the  parties 
themselves  have  raised  on  the  trial. 

4.  It  has  not  been,  and  indeed  it  cannot  be,  denied  that  an  inventor  may  abandon 
his  invention,  and  surrender  or  dedicate  it  to  the  public.  This  inchoate  right, 
thus  gone,  cannot  afterwards  be  resumed  at  his  pleasure ;  for  when  gifts  are 
once  made  to  the  public  in  this  way  they  become  absolute.  The  question 
which  generally  arises  on  trials  is  a  question  of  fact,  rather  than  of  law — 
whether  the  acts  or  acquiescence  of  the  party  furnish  in  the  given  case  satis- 
factory proof  of  an  abandonment  or  dedication  of  the  invention  to  the  public. 

5.  It  is  obvious  that  man3'  of  the  provisions  of  our  Patent  Act  are  derived  from 
the  principles  and  practice  which  have  prevailed  in  the  construction  of  the 
law  of  England  in  relation  to  patents. 

6.  Where  English  statutes — such,  for  instance,  as  the  statute  of  frauds  and  the 
statute  of  limitations — ^liave  been  adopted  into  our  own  legislation,  the  known 
and  settled  construction  of  those  statutes  by  courts  of  law  has  been  con- 
sidered as  silently  incorporated  into  the  acts,  or  has  been  received  with  all 
the  weight  of  authority.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  English  statute  of 
monopolies,  which  contains  an  exception,  on  which  the  grants  of  patents  for 
inventions  have  issued  in  that  country.  The  language  of  that  clause  in  the 
statute  is  not  identical  with  the  Patent  Law  of  the  United  States ;  but  the 
construction  of  it  adopted  by  the  English  courts,  and  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice which  have  long  regulated  the  grants  of  their  patents,  as  they  must  have 
been  known,  and  are  tacitly  referred  to  in  some  of  the  provisions  of  our  own 
statute,  afford  materials  to  illustrate  it. 

7.  The  true  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Patent  Law,  "  not  known  or  used  before 
the  application,"  is,  not  known  or  used  by  the  public  before  the  applicfition. 

8.  If  an  inventor  should  be  permitted  to  hold  back  f i-om  the  knowledge  of  the 
public  the  secrets  of  his  invention ;  if  ho  should,  for  a  long  period  of  years, 
retain  the  monopoly,  and  make  and  sell  his  invention  publicly,  and  thus 
gather  the  whole  profits  of  it,  relying  upon  his  superior  skill  and  knowledge 
of  the  structure,  and  then,  and  then  only,  when  the  danger  of  competition 
should  force  him  to  procure  the  exclusive  right,  he  should  be  allowed  to  take 
out  a  patent,  and  thus  exclude  the  public  from  any  further  use  than  what 
should  be  derived  under  it  during  his  fourteen  years,  it  would  materially 
retard  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  and  give  a  premium  to 
those  who  should  bo  least  prompt  to  communicate  their  discoveries. 

9.  If  an  invention  is  used  by  the  public,  with  the  consent  of  the  inventor,  at  the 
time  of  his  application  for  a  patent,  how  can  the  court  say  that  his  case  is 
nevertheless  such  as  the  act  was  intended  to  protect?    If  such  a  public  use  is 
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not  a  use  within  tlie  meaning  of  tlio  .statute,  how  can  the  coii(-t  extract  tlic 
case  from  its  operation,  and  support  a  patent,  when  the  suggestions  of  the 
patentee  were  not  true,  and  the  conditions  on  which  alone  the  grant  was 
authorized  do  not  exist? 
10.  The  true  constructioii  of  the  Patent  La.\v  is,  tliat  the  flr.st  inventor  cailuot 
acquire  a  good  title  to  a  patent  if  he  suffers  the  thing  invented  to  go  into 
public  use,  or  to  be  publicly  sold  for  use,  before  he  makes  application  for  a 
patent.  This  voluntary  act,  or  acquiescence  in  the  public  sale  or  use,  is  an 
abandonment  of  liis  right ;  or,  rather,  creates  a  disability  to  comply  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  law,  on  whic,h  alone  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
authorized  to  grant  him  a  patent. 

This  case  was  brought  before  the  court  on  a  writ  of  error  to  this 
Circuit  Court  for  tbe  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  that  court,  the  plaintiffs  in  error  had  instituted  their  suit  against 
the  defendants,  for  an  infringement  of  a  patent-right,  for  "  an  im- 
provement in  the  art  of  making  tubes  or  hose  for  conveying  air, 
water,  and  other  fluids."  The  invention  claimed  by  the  patentees 
was  iu  the  mode  of  making  the  hose,  so  that  the  parts  so  joined  to- 
gether would  be  tight,  and  as  capable  of  resisting  the  pressure  as  any 
other  part  of  the  machine. 

The  bill  of  exceptions  which  came  up  with  the  record  contained 
the  whole  evidence  given  in  the  trial  of  the  cause  in  the  Circuit 
Court.  The  invention  for  which  the  patent-right  was  claimed  was 
completed  in  1811,  and  the  letters  patent  were  obtained  in  1818.  In 
this  interval,  upwards  of  thirteen  thousand  feet  of  hose,  constructed  ac- 
cording to  the  invention  of  the  patentees,  had  been  made  and  sold 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  One  Samuel  Jenkins,  by  the  permission 
of,  and  under  an  agreement  between  the  plaintiffs  as  to  the  price, 
had  made  and  sold  the  hose  invented  by  the  plaintifls,  and  supplied 
several  hose  companies  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  with  the  same. 
Jenkins,  during  much  of  the  time,  was  in  the  service  of  the  plaintifls, 
and  had  been  instructed  by  them  in  the  art  of  making  the  hose. 
There  was  no  positive  evidence  that  the  agreement  between  Jenkins 
and  the  plaintiff's  in  error  was  known  to  or  concealed  from  the  pub- 
lic. The  plaintiffs,  on  the  trial,  did  not  allege-  or  offer  evidence  to 
prove  that  they  had  delayed  making  application  for  a  patent  for  tlie 
pui'pose  of  improving  then'  invention,  or  that  from  1811  to  1818. 
any  important  modifications  or  alterations  had  been  made  in  thsir 
riveted  hose.  The  plaintiffs  claimed  before  the  jury  that  all  the  hose 
which  had  been  made  and  sold  to  the  public  prior  to  their  patent  had 
been  constructed  and  vended  by  Jenkins  under  their  pel-mission. 

Upon  the  whole  evidence  in  the  case,  the  Circuit  Court  charged 
the  jury: 
9 
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"  "We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  if  an  inventor  makes  Ms  discovery 
public,  looks  on  and  permits  others  freely  to  use  it,  without  objection 
or  assertion  of  claim  to  the  inventiod,  of  which  the  public  might  take 
notice,  he  abandons  the  inchoate  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  in- 
vention to  which  a  patent  would  have  entitled  him  had  it  been  ap- 
plied for  before  such  use.  And  we  think  it  makes  no  difference  in 
the  principle,  that  the  article  so  publicly  used,  and  afterwards  pat- 
ented, was  made  by  a  particular  individual,  who  did  so  by  the  private 
permission  of  the  inventor.  As  long  as  an  inventor  keeps  to  himself 
the  subject  of  his  discovery,  the  public  cannot  be  injured;  and  even 
if  it  be  made  public,  but  accompanied  by  an  assertion  of  the  inven- 
tor's claim  to  the  discovery,  those  who  should  make  or  use  the  subject 
of  the  invention  would  at  least  be  put  upon  their  guard.  But  if  the 
public,  with  the  knowledge  and  the  tacit  consent  of  the  inventor,  is 
permitted  to  use  the  invention  without  opposition,  it  is  a  fraud  upon 
the  public  afterwards  to  take  out  a  patent.  It  is  possible  that  the 
inventor  may  not  have  intended  to  ^ve  the  benefit  of  his  discovery 
to  the  public,  and  may  have  supposed  that  by  giving  permission  to 
a  particular  individual  to  construct  for  others  the  thing  patented,  he 
could  not  be  presumed  to  have  done  so.  But  it  is  not  a  question  of 
intention  which  is  involved  in  the  principle  which  we  have  laid 
down,  but  of  legal  inference,  resulting  from  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
ventor, and  affecting  the  interests  of  the  public.  It  is  for  the  jury 
to  say  whether  the  evidence  brings  this  case  within  the  principle 
which  has  been  stated.  If  it  does,  the  court  is  of  opinion  that  the 
plaintiffs  are  not  entitled  to  a  verdict." 

To  this  charge  the  plaintiffs  excepted,  and  the  jury  gave  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant. 

4 

Mr.  Webster,  for  plainUff  in  error,  contended: 

1.  That  the  invention  being  of  such  a  nature  that  the  use  of  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  its  utility  and  bringing  it  to  perfection,  must 
necessarily  be  open  and  public,  the  implication  of  a  waiver  or  aban- 
donment of  the  right,  furnished  by  such  public  use,  is  rebtitted  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  article  was  made  and  sold  only  by  One  in- 
dividual, and  that  individual  was  authorized  and  permitted  so  to  do 
by  the  inventors. 

2.  That  the  use  of  an  invention,  however  public,  if  it  be  by  the 
permission  and  under  the  continual  exclusive  claim  of  the  inventor, 
does  not  take  away  his  right,  except  after  an  unreasonable  lapse  of 
time,  or  gross  negligence  in  applying  for  a  patent. 

3.  That  the  jury  should  have  been  instructed,  that  if  they  found 
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the  riveted  hose  which  was  in  use  by  the  hose  companies  had  been 
all  made  and  sold  by  Jenkins,  and  by  no  one  else,  prior  to  the  grant 
of  the  patent,  and  that  he  was  permitted  by  the  inventors  under  their 
agreement  so  to  make  and  sell  the  same,  that  such  use  of  the  in- 
vention, not  being  adverse  to  their  claim,  did  not  take  away  their 
exclusive  right,  nor  imply  an  abandonment  of  it  to  the  public. 

4.  That  if  they  found  the  hose  had  not  been  made  or  sold,  prior 
to  the  grant  of  the  patent,  by  any  person  but  Jenkins,  then  the  giv- 
ing of  permission  to  him,  being  in  itself  an  assertion  of  claim,  was 
not  a  dedication  to  the  public;  and  that  the  public,  by  purchasing 
and  using  the  hose  thus  made  by  the  permission  of  the  inventors, 
acquired  no  title  to  the  invention ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  price 
paid  included  a  premium  for  the  invention,  the  public  by  so  purchas- 
ing admitted  the  right  of  the  inventors. 

5.  That,  at  any  rate,  there  being  no  use  by  the  public  of  this  in- 
vention, it  should  have  been  left  to  the  jury  to  say  whether,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  considering  the  nature  of  the  invention  and  the 
time  necessary  to  perfect  it,  the  plaintiffs  have  been  guilty  of  negli- 
gence in  not  sooner  applying  for  a  patent. 

Mr.  Webster  stated  that  the  question  to  be  decided  by  the  court  laid 
within  a  narrow  compass.  The  defense  set  up  was  that  the  plaintiffs 
had  suffered  their  invention  to  be  used  before  their  application  for  a 
patent,  and  had  thus  lost  all  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  it. 

The  court,  in  this  case,  would  be  called  upon  to  reverse  the  English 
decision  relative  to  abandonments;  for  it  was  admitted  that  those 
cases  had  gone  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  principles  applied  to  this 
case  in  the  Circuit  Court.  Those  cases  have  decided  that  any  public 
use  of  an  invention,  even  for  experiment,  renders  it  no  longer  a  new 
machine.  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States  a  more  just  view  had 
been  taken  of  the  rights  of  inventors.  The  laws  of  the  United  States 
were  intended  to  protect  those  rights,  and  to  confer  benefits;  while 
the  provisions  in  the  statute  of  England,  under  which  patents  arc 
issued,  are  exceptions  to  the  law  prohibiting  monopolies.  Hence, 
the  construction  of  the  British  statute  had  been  exceedingly  sti-ait  and 
narrow,  and  different  from  the  more  liberal  interpretation  of  our  laws. 

By  the  decisions  of  our  courts,  there  must  be  a  voluntary  abandon- 
ment or  nsgligence,  or  unreasonable  delay  in  obtaining  letters  patent,  to 
destroy  the  right  of  the  patentee.  Goodyear  v.  Mxthews,  Paine's  Rep., 
300;  Morris  V.  Huntiny ton,  Ih'id.,  34:8. 

The  exception  to  the  charge  of  the  court  is,  that  the  jury  should 
have  been  instructed  to  decide,  upon  the  evidence,  whether  the  plain- 
tiff meant  to  abandon  his  invention  by  the  permission  to  Jenkins  to 
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use  it.  Jepk'ms  must  be  cousidisred  as  the  private  agent  of  the  in- 
ventorS;  and  their  agreement  with  him,  under  which  he  made  the 
hose,  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  an  assertion  df  their  exclusive 
right  to  the  invention  than  a  surrender  of  it.  By  omitting  to  leave 
to  the  jury  this  question  of  a;n  intention  to  abandpn,  the  case  was 
erroneously  withdrawn  fi'om  them.  The  rights  of  the  parties  also 
entitled  them  to  have  the  causes  of  their  delay  in  patenting  their  in- 
vention inquired  of  by  ifce  jury.  As  the  case  is  presented  on  the  bill 
of  exceptions,  the  court  in  their  charge  undertook  to  state  the  whole 
law  of  the  subject-m8.tter  to  the  jury,  and  the  onaission  to  instruct 
them  on  any  one  point  is  error. 

If,  in  this  charge  of  the  court,  anything  is  omitted  which  was  mat- 
ter of  layv  for  the  jury,  it  is  misdirection. 

In  a  case  in  Massachusetts,  said  to  be  reported  in  4  Mason's  Rep.^ 
it  was  left  to  the  jury  to  deci/ie  whether  seventeen  years'  delay  could 
be  accounted  for. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law^  of  the  United  States,  the  right  is 
created  by  the  invention,  and  not  by  the  patent.  The  court,  thereforCj 
may  have  misled  the  jury,  in  stating  that  the  plaintiffs  allowed  the 
in-vention  to  be  used.  The  thin(/  invented  was  only  permitted  to  be 
used. 

The  suggestion  that,  by  adopting  the  language  of  the  English  stat- 
ute, the  cases  decided  in  England  upon  that  statute  are  adopted,  may 
be  answered  by  a  reference  to. those  cases.  They  have  all  arisen 
within  a  few  years  since  the  enactment  of  our  law;  and,  except  the 
dictum  of  Lord  Coke  in  2  Institute,  the  authorities  are  all  of  modern 
date. 

If  this  court  shall  be  of  opinion  that,  as  no  instructions  were  particu- 
larly asked  upon  the  questions  raised  here,  the  court  below  were  not 
bound  to  notice  them  in  the  charge,  and  that  the  court  did  npt  under- 
take to  decide  the  whole  law,  the  plaintiff  in  error  can  make  out  no 
case  here.  But  if  this  court  shall  consider  the  questions,  now  sub- 
mitted doubtful,,  as  the  rights  of  the  plaintiffs  may  not  haye  been 
fully  investigated,  by  sending  the  case  back  to  the  Circuit  Court  a 
more  full  inyestigp,tion  of  al]  the  points  involved  in  it  may  be  made. 

Mr..  Sargeant,for  the  defendant,  insisted: 

1.  That  mere  invention  gives  no  right  to  an  exclusive  use,  unless 
a  patent  is  obtained;  and  that  if,  at  a  time  when  no  right  is  infringed, 
the  public  fairly  acquire  possession  of  it,, the  inventpr  cannot,  by  sub- 
sequently obtaining  a  patent,  take  it  away. 

2.  That  the  inventor,  by  abstaining  from  getting  a  patent,  encourr 
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aged  the  public  to  use  the  article  freely,  and  thus  benefited  his  own 
manufactory.  And  he  is  not  at  liberty,  when  this  advantage  is  ex- 
hausted, to  turn  round  and  endeavor  to  reach  another  and  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  advantage,  by  appropriating  the  use  exclusively  to 
himself. 

In  the  circuit  where  this  cause  was  tried,  it  was  not  the  practice  to 
ask  the  court  for  special  instructions  to  the  Jury.  After  the  evidence 
had  been  closed  and  counsel  heard,  a  charge  was  given  to  the  jury, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  upon  the  points  made  by  counsel, 
or  which  might  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  judge.  It  was 
competent,  however,  to  either  party,  after  the  charge,  to  ask  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court  upon  any  point  supposed  to  have  been  omitted  which 
was  material  to  the  decision.  In  this  case,  no  such  request  had  been 
made;  and  no  objection  can  now  be  made  to  the  charge  for  any  im- 
puted omission.  I'he  only  question  was,  whether  the  principles  laid 
down  to  the  jury  for  their  guidance  were  correct,  and  according  to 
law,  in  the  particular  excepted  to. 

The  charge  must  of  course  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
facts,  the  whole  of  which  appear  upon  the  record.  The  petition  of 
the  plaintiffs  to  the  Secretary  of  State  stated,  in  the  woi*ds  of  the 
Patent  Law,  that  they  were  the  inventors  of  a  "  new  and  useful  im- 
provement," "  not  Imown  or  used  before  their  application."  The  "  ap- 
plication "  was  made  in  July,  1818.  Their  averment,  therefore,  upon 
which  they  obtained  their  patent,  was,  that  the  rivet  hose  was  a  new 
invention,  not  "  known  or  used  "  before  the  year  1818.  The  facts 
proved  upon  the  trial  were  that  the  invention  had  been  completed  and 
published  in  the  year  1811,  seven  years  before  the  application ;  that 
during  that  period  it  had  been  known  and  used  as  common  public 
property,  (and  not  as  private  property,)  which  any  one  might  use  as 
publicly  known;  and  that  it  was  so  known  and  used  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  those  who  now  claim  to  be  the  inventors,  without  any  asser- 
tion or  claim  on  their  part  of  exclusive  property,  and  without  notice  of 
intention  to  make  such  claim.  There  was  not  a  single  circumstaneo 
offered  to  explain  the  delay. 

There  was  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  making  of  the  article  for 
use  was  limited  by  the  authority  and  permission  of  the  plaintiffs,  and 
thence  to  infer  that  they  did  not  intend  to  give  it  to  the  public.  A 
witness  produced  by  them,  and  the  only  person  who  appeared  to  have 
made  the  article,  declared,  in  substance,  "  that  he  was  taught  by  the 
plaintiffs  in  1811  to  make  hose;  that  in  that  year  he  made  a  certain 
quantity  of  it  for  the  Philadelphia  Hose  Company,  plaintiffs  being 
members  of  the  committee ;  and  that  by  permission  of  the  plaintiff's 
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he  made  about  thirteen  thousand  feet  of  hose,  for  difi'erent  hose  com- 
panies, from  1811  to  the  time  of  granting  the  patent." 

Thus,  in  point  of  fact,  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length  of 
hose  had  been  made  at  different  times  in  the  course  of  seven  years, 
before  the  patent,  and  had  been  sold  to  different  hose  companies, 
not  to  experiment  with,  in  order  to  bring  the  invention  to  perfection, 
but  for  public  use,  as  a  thing  ali-eady  completed  and  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  arresting  the  ravages  of  fire.  It  was  so  used;  and  from 
the  year  1811  to  the  year  1818  it  was  never  materially  altered  or 
improved.  The  thing  patented  in  1818  was  precisely  the  thing  in- 
vented, completed,  and  used  in  1811. 

Were  the  plaintiffs,  under  these  circumstances,  entitled  to  a  pat- 
ent ?  Or  could  a  patent  thus  obtained  be  supported  ?  The  authori- 
ties upon  the  subject  are  decisive.  He  did  not  admit  that  the  weight 
of  judicial  or  legal  opinion  in  England  was  lessened  by  the  supposed 
difference  in  the  pohcy  of  the  two  countries,  or  that  in  fact  any  such 
difference  existed.  It  was  true  that  the  process  or  mode  of  legislar 
tion  was  varied  according  to  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  statute 
of  James  was  made  to  abolish  monopolies ;  but  it  saved,  by  exception, 
the  rights  of  the  inventors  of  new  and  useful  inventions  who  had 
before  enjoyed  exclusive  privileges.  The  Constitution  of  the  IJnited 
States  and  the  act  of  Congress,  on  the  contraiy,  having  no  monopo- 
lies to  deal  with,  created  exclusive  privileges  in  favor  of  the  same 
description  of  persons.  The  one  preserved  to  them  a  preexisting 
monopoly,  and  the  other  conferred  it  upon  them.  Both  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  merits  of  the  inventor  and  the  public  advantage  of 
encouraging  inventive  genius.  And  they  were  equally  influenced 
by  these  considerations;  for  it  required  at  least  as  strong  a  sense  of 
their  just  claims'  to  distinction,  to  except  new  and  useful  inventions 
fi'ora  the  statutory  odium  and  denunciation  of  monopolies,  as  it  did 
to  confer  upon  them  the  benefits  of  monopoly  by  direct  enactment. 
There  was  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  judicial  construction  of  the 
statute  of  James,  (from  which  our  act  of  Congress  was  in  this  respect 
copied,)  which  had  become,  as  it  were,  incorporated  with  and  part  of 
the  statute,  should  not  be  as  much  respected  as  in  the  instance  of  any 
other  statute.  The  adoption  of  the  language  of  "the  statute  was  the 
adoption  also  of  its  settled  interpretation.  It  could  not  surely  be  in- 
sisted that  England  was  wanting  in  intelligence  to  discern  the  value 
of  genius,  or  in  liberality  to  reward  it;  or  that  there  was  a  prevailing 
bias  in  her  judiciary  towards  an  unjust  restriction  of  the  rights  of 
meritorious  inventors.  The  sentiment  of  the  nation  and  the  govern- 
ment, in  all  its  branches,  was  the  opposite  of  this. 
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Before  referring  to  the  cases,  it  might  be  well,  however,  to  exam- 
ine the  matter  a  little  upon  principle.  What  is  the  right  of  an  in- 
ventor ?  It  is  the  right,  given  to  him  by  the  laio,  to  apply  for  and  obtain 
a  patent  for  his  invention.  The  patent,  when  duly  obtaiiied,  secures 
to  him  the  exclusive  enjoyment.  Has  he  any  other  right,  before  he 
obtains  a  patent,  than  the  one  just  stated?  It  is  obvious  that  he  ha:; 
not.  This,  then,  is  what  the  learned  judge  in  his  charge  styles,  with 
peculiar  aptness,  an  inchoate  right;  that  is,  a  right  to  have  a  title 
upon  complying  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  law.  It  is  like 
an  inchoate  right  to  land,  or  an  inceptive  right  to  land,  well  known 
in  some  of  the  States,  and  everywhere  accompanied  with  the  condi- 
tion that,  to  be  made  available,  it  must  be  prosecuted  with  due  dili- 
gence to  the  consummation  or  completion  of  the  title.  If  the  condi- 
tion be  not  complied  with,  the  right  is  abandoned  or  lost,  and  the 
rights  of  others  are  let  in.  The  abandonment  is  not  a  question  of 
intention  of  the  party,  but  it  is  the  legal  construction  of  his  acts  or 
omissions. 

Had  the  plaintiffs  ever  such  an  inchoate  right  ?  According  to  the 
opinion  of  the  judge,  they  undoubtedly  had  such  a  light  by  their  in- 
vention in  1811.  Then,  they  could  have  made  out  the  case  requh'ed 
by  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  Congress — they  could  have  stated 
with  truth  that  the  thing  invented  "  was  not  known  or  used  before 
their  application."  But  in  the  year  1818  it  was  no  longer  true.  It 
might  be  stated,  but  it  could  not  be  truly  stated.  They  were  unable 
to  comply  with  the  condition  of  law.  For  if  the  inventor,  as  was 
the  case  here,  voluntarily  permit  his  invention  to  be  known  and  used 
as  a  thing  not  intended  to  be  patented,  how  can  he  make  this  state- 
ment? By  so  doing,  he  abandons  his  inchoate  right;  he  proclaims 
to  the  world  that  he  does  not  mean  to  secure  it  by  patent,  and  every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  consider  it  abandoned,  because  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  law  knows  that  he  has  incurred  a  disability.  This 
is  the  inevitable  legal  construction  of  his  conduct,  and  is  altogether 
independent  of  his  intention,  unless  we  suppose  the  act  to  be  guilty 
of  the  absurdity  of  requiring  that  to  be  stated  which  it  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  true. 

But  the  terms  of  the  act  are  in  this  respect  too  plain  to  admit  of  a 
doubt.  Suppose  an  applicant  should  state  that  his  invention  had; 
been  known  and  used  for  seven  years  before  his  application,  could  he 
obtain  a  patent?  Suppose  he  should  state  that  he  had  always  in- 
tended to  reserve  to  himself  a  right  to  obtain  a  patent,  would  that 
help  him  ?  Or,  if  he  should  state  that  it  had  been  so  known  and  used ' 
only  by  his  permission?     The  language  of  the  act  is  plain  and  im- 
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perative.  There  is  no  scope  for  interpretation.  The  prescribed  con- 
dition is  express.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  refer  to  the  "  application,"  as  the  pei'iod  before  which  the 
thing  was  not  known  or  used;  for  in  the  subsequent  act  of  17th 
April,  1800,  conferring  the  privileges  of  the  Patent  Law  upon  i-esi- 
dent  aliens,  the  same  word  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.  And  it  is 
.  declared  that  the  patent  shall  be  void  if  the  thing  patented  was  known. 
or  used  before  the  applicMon.    Act  of  17th  April,  1800,  section  1. 

It  is  not  contended,  that  if  the  invention  should  be  pirated,  the  use 
or  knowledge  obtained  by  the  piracy,  or  otherwise  obtained  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  and  without  the  fault  of  the  inventor,  would 
bar  him  from  getting  a  patent.  Nor  is  it  contended  that  his  own 
knowledge  and  use  would  be  a  bar.  The  latter  is  a  necessary  excep- 
tion out  of  the  generality  of  the  terms  of  the  law,  because  every  in- 
ventor must  know  his  invention,  and  must  use  it  to  the  extent  of 
.ascertaining  its  usefulness,  before  he  applies  for  a  patent.  The  former 
is  a  case  where  there  is  no  fault  on  the  part  of  the  inventor.  But  it 
is  contended  that  the  inventor  who  means  to  reply  upon  a  patent 
must  make  his  application  wittun  a  reasonable  time,  and  that  if  he 
permit  his  invention  to  be  publicly  known  and  used  before  he  ap- 
plies, he  cannot  obtain  a  patent.  He  abandons  his  right  if  he  sell 
it  for  pubhc  use  himself,  and,  a  fortiori,  if  he  permit  another  so  to 
sell  it. 

There  is  a  cautious  intimation  in  the  charge,  that  possibly  thei'e 
might  be  some  saving  efficacy. in.  accompanying  tlie  use  with  an  as- 
sertion of  claim  by  the  inventor.  And  it  is  also  put  as  a  circum- 
.stance  against  the  plaintiffs  (which  was  clearly  in  evidence)  that  there 
was  no  such  assertion  or  notice.  The  charge  is  therefore  applicable 
-only  to  a  case  of  unqualified  public  use,  without  notice  or  assertion 
of  claim.  That  such  a  notice  would  be  available,  or  that  there  can 
be  any  other  assertion  of  claim  than  the  legal  assertion  by  applying 
for  a  patent,  are  propositions  which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  ex- 
amine. They  were  not  affirmatively  laid  down  by  the  court,  nor 
otherwise  adverted'  to  than  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  facts 
.did  not  entitle  the  plaintiffs  to  the  benefit  of  them.  They  cannot, 
.therefore,  complain.  'Whether  such  assertions^or  notice,  contradicted 
iby  .the  acts  of  the  inventor,  will  be  available,  is  a  question  not  de- 
icided  below.  Certain, it  is,  that  a.secret  permission,  given  totheir 
.  own  agent,  can  no  more  be  an  assertion  or  notice  than  a  resolution 
i  locked  up  in  their  own  breasts. 

The  construction. contended  for  is  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
ithe  .law.     Patents  are  intended  to  be  granted  for  a  limited  time,  be- 
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ginning  with  the  invention.  He  who  asks  for  one  must  describe  his 
invention  with  such  certainty  as  will  insure  to  the  pubUc  its  use  when 
the  patent  expires;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  the  thing  in- 
vented is  public  property.  The  inventor,  tci'efljoy  its  benefits,  must 
place  his  whole  reliance  upon  it.  Is  it  competent  for  him,  then,  to 
secure  to  himself  the  advantages  of  his  own  peculiar  knowledge  and 
skill  as  long  as  these  will  avail  him,  and  when  they  are  exhausted 
to  apply  for  a  patent  ?  There  are  many  inventions  the  secret  of 
which  is  not  at  once  discoverable-  from  an  inspection  of  the  thing  in- 
vented. The  inventor  may  keep  that  as  long  as  he  can.  He  may 
have  extraordinary  skill  or  methods  of  working  which  will  enable 
him  to  keep  the  market  to  himself.  May  he  enjoy  these'  exclusive 
privileges  for  seven  years,  and  then  obtain  a  patent  for  fourteen 
more  ?  He  would  then  have  the  exclusive  use  for  twenty-one  years. 
If  for  seven,  why  not  for  fourteen,  or  twenty-one,  or  any  other  assign- 
able time  ?  The  moment  that  his  invention  comes  into  the  most 
common  or  public  use,  is  the  moment  when  he  applies  for  a  patent. 
When  the  public  have  fully  got  possession  of  it,  he  seeks  to  withdraw 
it  from  the  common  stock  and  appropriate  it  to  himself.  This  is  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  design  of  the  law.  It  extends  the  term  and 
inverts  the  order  of  proceeding.  The  inconveniences  would  be  very 
great.  Those  who  were  engaged  in  making  the  article  must  stop. 
Those  who  had  arranged  for  ma&ing  it  must  abandon  their  arrange- 
ments. Those  who  had  employed  their  time  in  learning  to  make  it 
must  lose  their  time  and  their  labor.  And  even  a  bona  fide  inventor, 
who  had  discovered  the  same  thing  by  his  own  study  and  experi- 
ments, would  be  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity  and  exertions. 
And  why  ?  Simply  because  the  first  inventor  did  not  choose  sooner 
to  take  out  a  patent,  as  he  might  have  done.  The  conditions  of  the 
law  being  such  2^  he  can  comply  with,  and  ought  to  comply  with,  he 
postpones  a  compliance  for  his  own  profit,  and  leads  the  community 
into  an  injurious  error.  If  it  be  designed,  it  is  a  wrong.  If  it  be 
without  design,  it  is  negligence.  Ought  he  to  be  benefited  by  his 
own  wrong  or  negligence  ? 

The  authorities  are  against  him.  He  cited  3  Inst.,  184 ;  Wood  v. 
Zimmer,  1  Holt's  N.  P.  Eep.,  58 ;  Whittemore  v.  Cutter,  1  Gall.,  482 ; 
and  referred  to  Evans  v.  Eaton,  1  Peters's  C.  0.  Eep.,  348 ;  Thompson 
v.  Haight,  1  U.  8.  Law  Journal,  563. 

He  then  examined  the  several  points  stated  for  the  defendant,  con- 
tending that  some  of  them  were  unsupported  by  the  tacts  and  others 
by  the  law.  Under  the  second,  he  argued  that  there  had  been  an 
"  unreasonable  lapse  of  time  "  and  "  gross  negligence."    That  seven 
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years — the  period  here  unexplained — were  beyond  all  reasonable 
bounds. 

He  contended  also  that  due  diligence,  where  there  were  no  circum- 
stances of  explanation:^  was  a  question  of  law;  and  that  it  consisted 
in  applying  for  a  patent  as  soon  after  the  invention  was  completed  as 
could  reasonably  be  done ;  and,  finally,  that  due  diligence  required 
that  the  application  should  be  made  before  the  thing  invented  was 
publicly  known  and  liSed  with  the  consent  of  the  inventoi'. 

Mr.  Justice  Stoey  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
original  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiffi  in  error  for  an  asserted 
violation  of  a  patent  granted  to  them  on  the  6th  of  July,  1818,  for  a 
new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  art  of  making  leather  tubes,  or 
hose,  for  conveying  air,  water,  and  other  fluids.  The  cause  was  tried 
upon  the  general  issue,  and  a  verdict  was  found  for  the  defendant, 
upon  which  judgment  passed  in  his  favor;  and  the  correctness  of 
that  judgment  is  now  in  controversy  before  this  court. 

At  the  trial,  a  bill  of  exceptions  was  taken  to  an  opinion  delivered 
by  the  court  in  the  charge  to  the  jury,  as  follows,  namely:  "That 
the  law  arising  upon  the  case  was,  that  if  an  inventor  makes  his  dis- 
covery public,  looks  on  and  permits  othei's  freely  to  use  it,  without 
objection  or  assertion  of  claim  to  the  invention  of  which  the  public 
might  take  notice,  he  abandons  the  inchoate  right  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  invention  to  which  a  patent  would  have  entitled  him,  had 
it  been  applied  for  before  such  use ;  and  that  it  makes  no  ditierence 
in  the  principle  that  the  article  so  publicly  used,  and  afterwards  pat- 
ented, was  made  by  a  particular  individual,  who  did  so  by  the  private 
permission  of  the  inventor.  And  thereupon  did  charge  the  jury  that, 
if  the  evidence  brings  the  case  loithin  the  principle  which  had  been  stated, 
the  court  were  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiffi  were  not  entitled  to  a 
verdict." 

The-  record  contains,  embodied  in  the  bill  of  exceptions,  the  whole 
of  the  testimony  and  evidence  oiFered  at  the  trial  by  each  party  in 
support  of  the  issue.  It  is  very  voluminous,  and  as  no  exception  was 
taken  to  its  competency  or  sufficiency,  either  generally  or  for  any 
particular  purpose,  it  is  not  properly  before  this  court  for  considera- 
tion, and  forms  an  expensive  and  unnecessary  burden  upon  the  rec- 
ord. This  court  has  had  occasion  in  many  cases  to  express  its  regret 
on  account  of  irregular  proceedings  of  this  nature.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  necessity  of  putting  any  portion  of  the  evidence  in  this 
case  upon  the  record,  since  the  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  to  the 
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jury,  presented  a  general  principle  of  law,  and  the  application  of  the 
evidence  to  it  was  left  to  the  jury. 

In  the  argument  at  the  har,  much  reliance  has  been  placed  upon 
this  evidence  by  the  counsel  for  both  parties.  It  has  been  said,  on 
behalf  of  the  defendants  in  error,  that  it  called  for  other  and  explan- 
atory directions  from  the  court,  and  that  the  omission  of  the  court  to 
give  them  in  the  charge  furnishes  a  good  ground  for  a  reversal,  as  it 
would  have  furnished  in  the  court  b'elow  for  a  new  trial.  But  it  is 
no  ground  of  reversal  that  the  court  below  omitted  to  give  directions 
to  the  jury  upon  any  points  of  law  which  might  arise  in  the  cause, 
where  it  was  not  requested  by  either  party  at  the  trial.  It  is  suiEcient 
for  us  that  the  court  has  given  no  erroneous  directions.  If  either 
party  deems  any  point  presented  by  the  evidence  to  be  omitted  in 
the  charge,  it  is  competent  for  such  party  to  require  an  opinion  from 
the  court  upon  that  point.  If  he  does  not,  it  is  a  waiver  of  it.  The 
court  cannot  be  presumed  to  do  more  in  ordinary  cases  than  "to  ex- 
press its  opinion  upon  the  questions  which  the  parties  themselves 
have  raised  at  the  trial. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  error  has  en- 
deavored to  extract  from  the  same  evidence  strong  confirmations  of 
the  charge  of  the  couil;.  But,  for  the  reason  ah'eady  suggested,  tho 
evidence  must  be  laid  out  of  the  case,  and  all  the  reasoning  founded 
on  it  falls. 

The  single  question,  then,  is,  whether  the  charge  of  the  court  was 
correct  in  point  of  law.  It  has  not  been,  and  indeed  cannot  be,  de- 
nied that  an  inventor  may  abandon  his  invention  and  surrender  or 
dedicate  it  to  the  public.  This  inchoate  right,  thus  once  gone,  can- 
not afterwards  be  resumed  at  his  pleasure ;  for  where  gifts  are  ouco 
made  to  the  public  in  this  way,  they  become  absolute.  Thus,  if  a 
man  dedicates  a  way  or  other  easement  to  the  public,  it  is  supposed 
to  carry  with  it  a  permanent  right  of  user.  The  question  which  gen- 
erally arises  at  trials  is  a  question  of  fact  rather  than  of  law — whether 
the  acts  or  acquiescence  of  the  party  furnish,  in  the  given  case,  satis- 
factory proof  of  an  abandonment  or  dedication  of  the  invention  to 
the  public.  But  when  all  the  facts  are  given,  there  does  not  seem 
any  reason  why  the  court  may  not  state  the  legal  conclusion  deduci- 
ble  from  them.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  only  question  would 
be  whether,  upon  general  principles,  the  facts  stated  by  the  court 
would  justify  the  conclusion. 

In  the  case  at  bar,  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  the  facts 
stated  in  the  charge  of  the  court  would,  upon  general  principles, 
warrant  the  conclusion  di'awn  by  the  court,  independently  of  any 
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Statutory  provisions,  because  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  proper  an- 
swer depends  upon  the  true  exposition  of  the  act  of  Congress  under 
which  the  present  patent  was  obtained.     The  Constitution  of  the 
[Jnited  States  has  declared  that  Congress  shall  have  power  "  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by  securing,  for  limted 
times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right;  to  their  respective 
writings  and  discoveries."    It  contemplates,  therefore,  that  this  ex- 
clusive right  shall  exist  but  for  a  limited  period,  and  that  the  period 
shall  be  subject  to  the  discretion  of  Congi-ess.     The  Patent  Act  of 
the  21st  of  February,  1793,  ch.  11,  prescribes  the  terms,  and  condi- 
tions, and  manner  of  obtaining  patents  for  inventions;  and  proof  of 
a  strict  compliance  with  them  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  title  ac- 
quired by  the  patentee.    The  first  section  provides  :  "That  when  arty 
person  or  persons,  being  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
shall  allege  that  he  or  they  have  invented  any  new  or  useful  art,  ma- 
chine, manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter,  or  any  new  or  usefiil 
improvement  on  any  art,  machine,  or  composition  of  m&tternot  known 
or  used  before  the  application,  and  shall  present  a  petition  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  signifying  a  desire  of  obtaining  an  exclusive  property 
in  the  same,  and  praying  that  a  patent  may  be  granted  therefor,  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Secretary  of  State  to  cause  let- 
ters patent  to  be  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  bearing 
teste  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  reciting  the  allegations 
■and  suggestions  of  the  said  petition,  and  giving  a  short  description 
of  the  said  invention  or  discovery,  and  thereupon  graiiting  to  the 
said  petitioner^  &c.,for  a  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years,- th.e  full  and 
exclusive  right  and  liberty  of  making,  constructing^  using,  and  vending 
to  others  to  be  used  the  said  invention  or  discovery,  &c."    The  thii^ 
section  provides :  "  That  every  inventor,  before  he  can  receive  a  pat- 
ent, shall  swear  or  affirm  that  he  does  verily  believe  that  he  is  the 
true  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  art,  machine,  or  improvement  for 
which  he  solicits  a  patent."    The  sixth  section  provides  that  the  de- 
fendant shall  be  permitted  to  give  in  defense  to  any  action  brought 
against  him  for  an  infringement  of  the  patent,  among  other  things, 
"  that  the  thing  thus  secured  by  patent  was  not  originally  discovered 
by  the  patentee,  but  had  been  in  use,  or  had  been  described  in  some 
public  work,  anterior  to  the  supposed  discovery  of  the'  patentee." 

These  are  the  only  material  clauses  bearing  upon  the  question  now 
before  the  court ;  and  upon  tiie  construction  of  them  there  has  been 
no  inconsiderable  diversity  of  opinion  entertained  among  the  profes- 
sion, in  cases  heretofore  litigated. 

It  is  obvious,  to  the  careful  inquirer,  that  many  of  the  provisions  of 
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our  Patent  Act  are  derived  from  the  principles  and  practice  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  construction  of  that  of  England.  It  is  doubt- 
less true,  as  has  been  suggested  at  the  bar,  that  where  English  stat- 
utes— such,  for  instance,  as  the  statute  of  frauds  and  the  statute  of 
limitatiGns — ^have  been  adopted  into  our  own  legislation,  the  kno^'n 
and  settled  construction  of  those  statutes  by  courts  of  law  has  been 
considered  as  silently  incorporated  into  the  acts,  or  has  been  received 
with  all  the  weight  of  authority.  Strictly  speaking,  that  is  not  the 
ease  in  respect  to  the  English  statute  of  monopolies,  which  contains 
an  exception  on  which  the  grants  of  patents  for  inventions  have  is- 
sued in  that  country.  The  language  of  that  clause  of  the  statute  is 
not,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  identical  with  ours,  but  the  construction 
of  it  adopted  by  the  English  courts,  and  the  principles  and  practice 
which  have  long  regulated  the  grants  of  their  patents,  as  they  must 
have  been  known  and  are  tacitly  referred  to  in  some  of  the  provis- 
ions of  our  own  statute,  aiford  materials  to  illustrate  it. 

By  the  very  terms  of  the  first  section  of  our  statute,  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  authorized  to  grant  a  patent  to  any  citizen  applying  for 
the  same,  who  shall  allege  that  he  has  invented  a  new  and  useful  art, 
machine,  &c.,  "  not  Imoion  or  used  before  the  application."  The  authoi'- 
ity  is  a  limited  one,  and  a  party  must  bring  himself  within  the  terms 
before  he  can  derive  any  title  to  demand  or  to  hold  a  patent.  What, 
then,  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  "  not  Imoion  or  used  before  the 
application "  ?  They  cannot  mean  that  the  thing  invented  was  not 
known  or  used  before  the  application  by  the  inventor  himself,  for 
that  would  be  to  prohibit  him  from  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a 
patent.  The  use  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  his  invention  must  be 
indispensable,  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  its  competency  to  the  end 
proposed,  as  well  as  to  perfect  its  component  parts.  The  words, 
then,  to  have  any  rational  intei-pretation,  must  mean,  not  known  or 
used  by  others  before  the  application.  But  how  known  or  used  ?  If 
it  were  necessary,  as  it  well  might  be,  to  employ  others  to  assist  in 
the  original  structure  or  use  by  the  inventor  himself,  or  if,  before  his 
application  for  a  patent,  his  invention  should  be  pirated  by  another, 
or  used  without  his  consent,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  legis- 
lature had  within  its  contemplation  such  knowledge  or  use. 

We  think,  then,  the  true  meaning  must  be,  not  known  or  used  by 
the  public  before  the  application.  And,  thus  construed, .  there  is 
much  reason  for.  the  limitation  thus  imposed  by  the  act.  While  one 
great  object  was,  by  holding  out  a  reasonable  reward  to  inventors 
and  giving  them  an  exclusive  right  to  their  inventions  for  a. limited 
period,  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  genius,  the  main  object  was  "  to 
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promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts ";  and  this  could  be 
done  best  by  giving  the  public  at  large  a  right  to  make,  construct, 
use,  and  vend  the  thing  invented  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible, 
having  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  inventor.  If  an  inventor 
should  be  permitted  to  hold  back  from  the  knowledge  of  the  public 
the  secrets  of  his  invention ;  if  he  should,  for  a  long  period  of  years, 
retain  the  monopoly  and  make  and  sell  his  invention  publicly,  and 
thus  gather  the  whole  profits  of  it,  relying  upon  his  superior  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  structure,  and  then,  and  then  only,  when  the  dan- 
ger of  competition  should  force  him  to  secure  the  exclusive  right,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  take  out  a  patent,  and  thus  exclude  the  public 
from  auy  farther  use  than  what  should  be  derived  under  it  during 
his  fourteen  years — ^it  would  materially  retard  the  progress  of  science 
and  the  useful  arts,  and  give  a  premium  to  those  who  should  be  least 
prompt  to  communicate  their  discoveries. 

A  provision,  therefore,  that  should  withhold  from  an  inventor  the 
privilege  of  an  exclusive  right,  unless  he  should,  as  early  as  he  should 
allow  the  public  use,  put  the  public  in  possession  of  his  secret  and 
commence  the  running  of  the  period  that  should  limit  that  right, 
would  not  be  deemed  unreasonable.  It  might  be  expected  to  find  a 
place  in  a  wise  prospective  legislation  on  such  a  subject.  If  it  was 
ah'eady  found  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  mother  country,  and  had 
not  been  considered  inconvenient  ihere,  it  would  not  be  unnatural 
that  it  should  find  a  place  in  our  own. 

'Sow,  in  point  of  fact,  the  statute  of  21  Jac,  ch.  3,  commonly  call- 
ed the  statute  of  monopolies,  does  contain  exactly  such  a  pi-ovision. 
That  act,  after  prohibiting  monopolies  generally,  contains,  in  the  sixth 
section,  an  exception  in  favor  of  "  letters  patent  and  grants  of  privi- 
leges ior  fourteen  years  or  under,  of  the  sole  working  or  making  of  any 
manner  of  new  manufactures  within  this  realm,  to  the  true  and  first 
inventor  and  inventors  of  such  manufactures,  which  pthers  at  the  tim,e 
of  making  such  letters  patent  and  grants  shall  not  wse."  Lord  Coke,  in 
his  commentary  upon  this  clause  or  proviso,  (3  Inst.,  184,)  says  that 
the  letters  patent  "must  be  of  such  manufactures  which  any  other  at 
the  time  of  making  such  letters  patent  did  not  use;  for  albeit  it  were 
newly  invented,  yet  if  any  other  did  use  it  at  the  making  of  the  letters 
patent  or  grant  of  the  privilege,  it  is  declared  and  enacted  to  be  void 
by  this  act."  The  use  here  referred  to  has  always  been  understood 
to  be  a  public  use,  and  not  a  private  or  surreptitious  use  in  fraud  of 
the  inventor. 

In  the  case  of  Wood  v.  Zimmer,  1  Holt's  N.  P.  Eep.,  58,  this  doc- 
trine was  fully  recognized  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Gibbs.     There  the 
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inventor  had  suffered  the  thing  invented  to  be  sold,  and  go  into  pub- 
lic use  for  four  months  before  the  grant  of  his  ^patent;  and  it  was 
held  by  the  court  that,  on  thi&  account,  the  patent  was  utterly  void. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Gibbs  said:  "To  entitle  a  man  to  a  patent,  the 
invention  must  be  neio  to  the  loarld.  The  public  sale  of  that  which  is 
afterwards  made  the  subject  of  a  patent,  though  sold  by  the  inventor 
only,  makes  the  patent  void."  By  "invention,"  the  learned  judge 
undoubtedly  meant,  as  the  context  abundantly  shows,  not  the  abstract 
discovery,  but  the  thing  invented ;  not  the  new  secret  principle,  but 
the  manufacture  resulting  from  it. 

The  words  of-  our  statute  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  stat- 
ute of  James,  but  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt  that  they  must  have 
been  within  the  contemplation  of  those  by  whom  it  was  framed,  as 
well  as  the  construction  which  had  been  put  upon  them  by  Lord 
Coke.  But  if  there  were  no  such  illustrative  comment,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  any  other  interpretation  could  fairly  be  put  upon 
these  words.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  words  which  are  sen- 
sible in  the  place  where  they  occur,  merely  because  they  may  be 
thought  in  some  cases  to  import  a  hardship,  or  tie  up  beneficial  rights 
within  very  close  limits.  If  an  invention  is  used  by  the  public,  with 
the  consent  of  the  inventor,  at  the  time  of  his  application  for  a  patent, 
how  can  the  court  say  that  his  case  is  nevertheless  such  as  the  act  was 
intended  to  protect?  If  such  a  public  use  is  not  a  use  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute,  what  other  use  is  ?  If  it  be  a  use  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute,  how  can  the  court  extract  the  case  from  its 
operation  and  support  a  patent,  where  the  suggestions  of  the  patentee 
are  not  true,  and  the  conditions  on  which  alone  the  grant  was  author- 
ized to  be  made  do  not  exist  ?  In  such  a  case,  if  the  court  could 
perceive  no  reason  for  the  restrictions,  the  will  of  the  legislature 
must  still  be  obeyed.  It  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  disregarded 
where  it  plainly  applies  to  the  case.  But  if  the  restriction  may  bo 
perceived  to  have  a  foundation  in  sound  policy,  and  be  an  effectual 
means  of  accomplishing  the  legislative  objects  by  bringing  inventions 
early  into  public  and  unrestricted  use,  and,  above  all,  if  such  policy 
has  been  avowed  and  acted  upon  in  like  cases  in  laws  having  similar 
objects,  there  is  very  urgent  reason  to  suppose  that  the  act  in  those 
terms  embodies  the  real  legislative  intent,  and  ought  to  receive  that 
construction.  It  is  not  wholly  insignificant,  in  this  point  of  view, 
that  the  first  Patent  Act  passed  by  Congress  on  this  subject,  (act  of 
1790,  ch.  34,  [ch.  7,] )  which  the  present  act  repeals,  uses  the  words 
"7wt  knoion  or  used  before,"  without  adding  the  words  "  the  appUeation," 
and,  in  connection  with  the  structure  of  the  sentence  in  which  they 
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stand,  migTit  have  referred  either  to  the  time  of  the  invention  or  of 
the  application.  The  addition  of  the  latter  words  in  the  Patent  Act 
of  1793  must,  therefore,  have  been  introduced  ex  industria,  and  with 
the  cautious  intention  to  clear  away  a  doubt  and  fix  the  original  and 
deliberate  meaning  of  the  legislature. 

The  act  of  the  17th  of  April,  1800,  ch.  25,  which  extends  the  privi- 
leges of  the  act  of  1793  to  inventors  who  are  aliens,  contains  a  proviso 
declaring  "  that  every  pe-tent  which  shall  be  obtained  pursuant  to  the 
act  for  any  invention,  art,  or  discovery  which,  it  shall  afterwards  ap- 
pear, .had  been  known  or  itsed  previous,  to  such  application  for  a  patent, 
shall  1>e  void."  This  proviso  certainly  certifies  the  construction  of 
the  act  of  1793  already  asserted,  for  there  is  not  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  legislature  intended  to  confer  on  aliens  privileges  essen- 
tially different  from  those  belonging  to  citizens.  On  the  contrary, 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  act  of  1800  purports  to  put  both  on  the 
same  footing,  and  the  proviso  seems  added  as  a  gloss  or  explanation  ' 
of  the  origiual  act. 

The  only  real  doubt  which  has  arisen  upon  this  exposition  of  the 
statute,  has  been  created  by  the  words  of  the  sixth  section  already 
qupted.  That  section  admits  the  party  sued  to  give  in  his  defense, 
as  a  bar,  that  "  the  thing  thus  secured  by  patent  was  not  originally 
discovered  by  the  patentee,  but  had  been  in  use  anterior  to  the  supposed- 
discovery  of  the  patentee."  It  has  been  asked,  if  the  legislature  in- 
tended, to  bar  the  party  from  a  patent  in  consequence  of  a  mere  prior 
use,  although  he  was  the  inventor,  why  were  not  the  words  "  anterior 
to  the  application"  substituted,  instead  of  "anterior  to  the  supposed  dis- 
covery" ?  If  a  mere  use  of  the  thing  invented  before  the  application 
were  sufficient  to  bar  the  right,  then,  although  the  party  may  have 
been  the  first  and  true  inventor,  if  another  person,  either  innocently 
as  a  second  inventor  or  piratically,  were  to  use  it  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  first  inventor,  his  right  would  be  gone.  In  respect  to  a 
use  by, piracy,  it  is  not  clear  that  any  such  fraudulent  use  is  within 
the  intent  of  the  statute,  and  upon  general  principles  it  might  well 
be  held  excluded.  In  respect  to  the  case  of  a  second  invention,  it  is 
questionable  at  least  whether  if,  by  such  second  invention,  a  publie 
use  was  already  acquired,  it  could  be  deemed  a  case  within  the  pro- 
tection of  the  act.  If  the  public  were  already  in  possession  and  com- 
mqn  use  of  an  invention  fairly  and  without  fraud,  there  might  be  sound 
reason  for  presuming  that  the  legislature  did  not  intend  to  grant  an 
exclusive  right  to  any  one  to  monopolize  that  which  was  already  com- 
mon. There  would  be  no  quid  pro  quo — ^no  price  for  the  exclusive' 
right  or  monopoly  conferred  upon  the  inventor  for  fourteen  years. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  sixth  sectiom  is  not  neces- 
sarily repugnant  to  the  construction  which  the  words  of  the  first  sec- 
tion require  and  justify.  The  sixth  section  certainly  does  not  enu- 
merate all  the  defenses  which  a  pai-ty  may  make  in  a  suit  brought 
against- him  for  violating  a  patent.  One  obvious  omission  is  where 
be  uses  it  under  a  license  or  grant  from  the  inventor..  The-  sixth 
section  in  the  clause  under  consideration  may  well  be  deemed  merely 
affirmative  of  what  would  be  the  result  from  the  general  principfles 
of  law  applicable  to  other  parts  of  the  statute.  It  gives  the  right  to 
the  first  and  true  inventor,  and  to  him  only;  if  known  or  used  before 
his  supposed  discovery,  he  is  not  the  Jirst,  aMhongh  he  may  be  a,  true 
inventor,  and  that  is  the  case  to  which  the  clause  looks.  But  it  is 
not  inconsistent  with  this  doctrine,  that  although  he  is  the  Jirst  as 
well  as  the  true  inventor,  yet  if  he  shall  put  it  into  public  usCj  or  sell 
it  for  public  use,  before  he  applies  for  a  patent,  that  this  should  fui'- 
nish  another  bar  to  his  claim.  In  this  view,  an  interpretation  is  given 
to  every  clause  of  the  statute,  without  introducing  any  inconsistency 
or  interfering  with  the  ordinary  meaning  of  its  language.  No  public 
policy  is  overlooked,  and  no  injury  can  ordinarily  occur  to  the&st 
inventor,  which  is  not  in  some  sort  the  resMt  of  his  own  laches  or 
voluntary  inaction. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  subject  is  not  wholly  free  from  difficulties ; 
but,  upon  most  deliberate  consideration,  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  the 
true  construction  of  the  act  is  that  the  first  inventor  cannot  acquire 
a  good  title  to  a  pateni;,  if  he  suffers  the  thing  invented  to  go  into 
public  use,  or  to  be  publicly  sold  for  use,  before  he  maJces  application 
for  a  patent.  His  voluntary  act  or  acquiescence  in  the  public  sale 
and  use  is  an  abandonment  of  his  right,  or  raither  creates  a  disability 
to  comply  with  the  tei-ms  and  conditions  on  which  alone  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  authorized  to  grant  him  a  patent. 

The  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court  was  therefore  perfectly  correct, 
and  the  judgment  is  affirmed  with  costs. 

This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the  record  from 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  argued  by  counsel;  on  consideration  whereof,  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  this  court  that  there  is  no  error  in  the  judgment  of  the  said 
Circuit  Court.  Whereupon  it  is  considered,  ordered,  and  adjudged 
by  this  court  that  the  said  judgment  of  the  said  Circuit  Court  in  this 
cause  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 

Affirmed  WITH  costs. 

10 
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Joseph  Grant  et  al  v.  E.  &  H.  Eaymond. 

(6  Peters,  218.) 

1.  Action  for  damages  for  an  infringement  of  a  patent-right  granted  to  tlie  plain- 
tiff in  1825.  The  plaintiff  recited  that  a  former  patent  had  been  issued  in 
1821  to  the  same  person,  for  the  same  improvement,  "which  had  been  can- 
celled, owing  to  the  defective  specification  on  which  the  same  was  granted." 
The  exclusive  privilege  given  by  the  patent  on  whicli  the  suit  was  brought 
is  to  continue  fourteen  j'ears  from  the  day  on  which  the  original  was  issued. 
On  the  trial,  the  defendants  objected  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  no 
powei",  by  law,  to  accept  a  surrender  of  and  to  cancel  the  first  letters  patent, 
or  to  inquire  into  and  decide  upon  the  causes  for  so  doing;  or  to  grant  the 
second  patent  for  the  same  invention  witli  an  amended  specification,  for  the 
unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  fourteen  years  which  had  been  granted  by 
the  first  patent.  The  Circuit  Court  of  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
decided,  in  conformity  with  its  former  decisions,  that  such  surrender  might 
be  made  when  the  defect  arose  from  inadvertence  or  mistake,  and  without 
any  fraud  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  patentee ;  and  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  authority  to  accept  such  surrender,  and  cancel  the  record  of  the 
patent ;  and  to  issue  a  new  patent  for  the  unexpii-od  part  of  the  fourteen 
years  granted  under  tlie  first  patent.  By  the  court :  It  will  not  be  pre- 
tended that  this  question  is  free  from  difficulty.  But  the  executive  depart- 
ments, it  is  understood,  have  acted  on  the  construction  adopted  by  the  Circuit 
Court,  and  Iiave  considered  it  as  settled.  We  would  not  willingly  disregard 
the  settled  practice  in  a  case  where  we  are  not  satisfied  it  is  contrary  to  law, 
and  where  we  are  satisfied  it  is  required  by  justice  and  good  faith. 

2.  To  promote  the  progress  of  useful  arts  is  the  interest  and  policy  of  every  en- 
lightened government.  It  entered  into  the  views  of  the  fraraers  of  our  Con- 
stitution, and  the  power  "  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts 
by  securing,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right 
to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries,"  is  among  those  expressly  given 
to  Congress.  It  is  the  reward  stipulated  for  advantages  derived  by  the  pub- 
lic for  the  exertions  of  individuals,  and  is  intended  as  a  stimulus  to  those 
exertions.  The  laws  which  are  passed  to  give  effect  to  this  purpose  ought 
to  be  construed  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  made,  and  to  execute 
the  contract  fairly  on  the  part  of  tlie  United  States,  where  the  full  benefit  has 
been  received — if  this  can  bo  done  without  transcending  the  intentions  of 
the  statutes,  or  countenancing  acts  which  are  fraudulent  or  may  prove  mis- 
chievous. 

3.  If  a  mistake  should  be  committed  in  the  Department  of  State,  no  one  would 
say  it  ought  not  be  corrected.  AU  wo\dd  admit  that  a  new  patent,  correct- 
ing the  erroi',  and  which  would  secure  to  the  patentee  the  benefits  which  the 
law  intended  to  secure,  ought  to  be  issued ;  and  yet  the  law  does  not,  iu 
terms,  authorize  a  new  patent,  even  in  such  a  case.  Its  emanation  is  not 
founded  on  the  words  of  the  law,  but  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  solemn  promise  made  by  the  United  States.  Why 
should  not  the  same  step  be  taken,  for  the  same  purpose,  if  the  mistake  has 
been  innocently  committed  by  the  inventor  himself  ? 

■  4.  The  great  object  and  intention  of  the  act  is  to  secure  to  the  public  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  discoveries  of  individuals  ;  and  the  means  it  em- 
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ploys  are  the  compensation  made  to  those  individuals  for  the  time  and  labor 
devoted  to  those  discoveries,  by  the  exclusive  right  to  make  up  and  sell  the 
things  discovered  for  a  limited  time.  That  which  gives  complete  effect  to  this 
object  and  intention,  by  employing  the  same  means  for  the  correction  of  in- 
advertent error  which  are  directed  in  the  first  instance,  cannot  be  a  depart- 
ure from  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  act. 

5.  Qaoere,  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  second  patent,  issued  after  an  innocent 
mistake  in  the  specification,  on  those  who,  skilled  in  the  art  for  which  it  was 
granted,  perceiving  the  variance  between  the  speoiflnations  and  the  machine, 
had  constructed,  sold,  and  used  tlie  machine?  This  question  is  not  before  the 
court,  and  is  not  involved  in  the  opinion  given  in  the  ease.  The  defense, 
when  true  in  fact,  may  be  sufHcient  in  law,  notwithstanding  the  validity  of 
the  new  patent. 

6.  The  defendant  in  the  Circuit  Court,  in  his  plea,  assigned  ttie  particular  defect 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  specification,  and  then  proceeded  to  answer,  in  the 
very  words  of  the  act,  "  that  it  does  not  contain  a  written  description  of  tlic 
plaintiff's  invention  and  improvement,  and  manner  of  using  it,  in  such  full,  , 
clear,  and  exact  terms  as  to  distinguish  the  same  from  all  other  things  before 
known,  so  as  to  enable  any  person  skilled  in  the  art  to  make  and  use  the 
same."  Tlie  plea  alleged,  in  the  words  of  the  act,  that  the  prerequisites  to 
issuing  a  patent  iiad  not  been  complied  witli.  The  plaintiffs  denied  the  facts 
alleged  in  the  plea,  and  on  this  issue  was  joined.  .At  the  trial,  the  coimsel 
for  the  defendants,  after  the  evidence  was  closed,  asked  the  court  to  instruct 
the  jury,  that  if  they  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  defendants  had  maintained 
and  proved  the  facts  alleged  in  their  plea,  they  must  find  for  the  defendants. 
The  court  refused  this  instruction,  and  instructed  the  jury'tliat  the  patent 
would  not  be  void  on  this  ground,  unless  sucli  defective  or  ijuperfect  specifi- 
cation or  description  arose  from  design,  or  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
public.  By  the  court :  The  instruction  was  erroneous,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  Circuit  Court  ought  to  be  reversed. 

V .  This  instruction  was  material,  it  the  verdict  ought  to  have  been  for  the  defend- 
ants ;  provided  the  allegations  of  the  plea  were  sustained,  and  if  such  verdict 
would  have  supported  a  judgment  in  their  favor,  although  the  defect  in  ttie 
specification  might  not  have  arisen  from  design  and  for  the  purpose  of  deceiv- 
ing the  public.  That  such  is  the  law,  the  court  is  entirely  satisfied.  The 
third  section  of  the  act  requires,  as  preliminary  to  a  patent,  a  correct  speci- 
fication and  description  of  the  thing  discovered.  This  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
give  the  public,  after  the  privilege  shall  expire,  the  advantage,  for  which  the 
privilege  is  allowed,  and  is  the  foundation  of  tlie  power  to  issue  a  patent. 
The  necessary  consequences  of  the  ministerial  chaj-acter  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary acts,  is  that  the  performance  of  tlie  prerequisites  to  a  patent  must  be  ex- 
aminable in  any  suit  broughfupon  it.  If  the  case  was  of  the  first  impression, 
the  court  would  come  to  this  conclusion;  but  it  is  understood  to  be  settled. 

8.  Courts  did  not,  perhaps,  at  first,  distinguish  cleaily  between  a  defense  which 
would  authorize  a  verdict  and  judgment  in  favor  of  a  defendant  in  an  action 
for  the  violation  of  a  patent,  leaving  the  plaintiff  free  to  use  liis  patent  and  to 
bring  other  suits  for  Its  infringement,  and  one  which,  if  successful,  would  re- 
quire the  court  to  enter  a  judgment  not  only  for  the  defendant  in  the  partic- 
ular ease,  but  one  which  declares  the  patent  to  be  void..  This  distinction  is 
now  well  settled. 

9.  If  the  party  is  content  with  defending  himself,  he  may  either  plead  specially  or 
plead  tlie  general  issue,  and  give  tlie  notice  required  by  tlie  sixth  section  of 
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any  special  mutter  He  means  to  use  at  the  trkl.  If  he  shows  thiit  the  patentee 
has  failed  in  any  of  those  pi'creqnisites  on  which  the  authority  to  issue  the  pat- 
ent is  made  to  dopend,  liis  defense  is  (Jttihplete.  He  Is  entitled  to  tlie  verdict 
of  the  jury  and  the  jwlgnient  Of  the  court.  But  if,  not  content  with  defend- 
ing hittiself,  lie  seelts  to  annul  the  patent,  he  must  proceed  in  precise  coufbrfn- 
ity  with  the  sixth  section.  If  he  depends  on  evidence  "  tending  to  prove  that 
the  specification  fil6d  by  the  plaintiff  does  not  contain  the  whole  truth  relative 
to  his  discovery,  or  that  it  contains  more  than  Is  hecessaiy  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect,"  it  may  avail  hitn  so  far'as  rSspects  himself,  but  will  not  justify 
a  jiKljjment  declarin^he  patent  void,  unless  such  "concealment  or  addition 
shall  fully  appear  to  have  been  made  forfhe  purpose  of  deceiving  the  public," 
which  purpose  must  be  found  by  the  jury  to  justify  a  judgment  of  vacatur. 
,  10.  The  defendant  is  pei-mitted  to  proceed  according  to  the  sixth  sedtion,  but  is 
not  prohibited  from  proc%ediiio;  in  the  usual  manner,  so  far  as  respects  his 
defense,  except  that  special  matter  niay  hot  be  giv^n  in  evidence  on  the  gen- 
eral issue,  unaceotnpaiiied  by  the  notice  wliich  the  sixth  section  i'equires.  The 
sixth  section  is  not  understood  to  cbhtrol  the  third.  The  evidence  of  fraudu- 
lent iiitent  is  required  only  in  the  particular  case  and  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose stated  in  the  sixth  section. 

This  case  came  beifore  the  court,  in  the  first  instance,  on  a  certifi- 
cate of  division  in  opinion  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Southern  District  of  JMew  York. 

On  inspecting  the  record,  it  appeared  that  on  the  trial  of  the  cause 
in  the  Circuit  Court  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  had  excepted  to 
the  decisions  of  the  court  on  various  matters  which  had  been  presented 
for  the  consideration  of  the  court,  and  that  a  bill  of  exceptions  had 
been  sealed  by  the  court  on  their  motion. 

The  record  proceeded  to  state  that  the  cause  afterwards  cattie  on 
for  argument  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  when  the  opinions  of  the 
two  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  were  opposed  upon  questions  presented 
for  the  deciision  of  the  court,  excepted  to  on  the  trial,  as  stated  in  the 
hill  of  exceptions:  "That  upon  the  questions  thus  occiimiig  before 
the  court,  the  opinions  of  the  said  two  judges  were  opposed ;  knd, 
upon  request  of  the  counsel  of  the  plaintiffi,  the  points  upon  which 
the  disagreement  happened  were  stated  under  the  direction  of  the 
judges,  and  certified  under  the  seal  of  the  court  to  the  Supreme 
Court.'* 

Mr.  Webster  stated  that  a  question,  preliminary  to  the  argument  of 
the  case,  was  presented  for  the  decision  of  the  court.  It  was,  whether 
the  court  would  entertain  the  case  as  it  came  up  from  the  Circuit 
Court,  on  a  division  in  that  court  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial.  This 
court  had  exercised  their  right  to  decide  in  cases  where  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  on  questions  of  law  had  been  op- 
posed, when  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  before  the  court. 
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Mr.  Justice  Story,  In  the  cases  referred  to,  the  division  of  the 
court  took  place  on  the  trial  of  the  cause  before  the  jury,  as  well  as 
on  the  motion  for  a  new  trial. 

Ml'.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  suggested  that  the  case  might  be 
brought  on  if  the  parties  would  agree  that  it  should  stand  as  if  a 
judgment  had  been  given  by  the  Circuit  Court  on  the  exceptions. 
The  case,  he  said,  could  not  be  heard  on,  a  difference  in  opinidn  of 
the  judges,  of  the  court  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiffi  and  defendants  haying  agreed  that: 
the  case  shquld  stand  as  suggested  by  thej  Chief  Justice,  and  an  agree- 
ment in  writing  to  that  effect  having  been  tiled,  the  court  made  the 
following  order ; 

It  is  now  here  by  the  court  considered  and  ordered,  that  this  cause 
shall  now  be  heard  and  decided,  as  on  a  wi'it  of  error  brought  after, 
verdict  and  judgment  in  the  Circuit  Court,  on  the  exceptions  which 
were  taken  in  that  court;  that  the  cause  shall  now  proceed,  as  if  judg- 
ment had  been  actually  entered  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  plaintiffs, 
there,  and  that.the  certiiicate  in  the  case  sh^ll  be  takpn,  regarded,  and 
treated  as  a  writ  of  error  sued  out  by  the  defendants  below,  on  the 
judgroent,  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  that  the  question  shall  be,  as  in 
qther  cases,  whether  the  said  judgment  ought  to  be  reversed  or  af- 
Gnued ;  but  that  this  court  will  reserve  its  opinion  and  judgment  in 
this,  cause  till  the  defendants  in  the  court  below  shall  have  sued  out  a 
writ  of  error  in  this  cause  to  the  said  Circuit  Court,  and  filed  a  returr^ 
thereto,  with  a  bill  of  exceptions  in  this  cause,  in  the  usual  form, 
signed  by  the  court  below,  in  this  court. 

The  case  came  on  for  argument  after  the  defendants  had  sued  out 
a  writ  of  error  on  a  judgment  entered  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  the 
plaintiffs,  in  conformity  with  the  suggestion  and  order  of  this  court. 
The  case  was  as  follows : 

The  action  was  brought  to  recover  damages  for  an  alleged  infringe- 
ment of  a  patent-right,  and  came  on  for  trial  in  the  Circuit  Court  in 
November,  1828,  when  a  verdict  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiffs  for 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  sixty-six  cents. 

The  plaintiffs  gave  in  evidence  a  patent  from  the  United  States, 
in  the  following  terms,  the  same  being  the  patent, declai'ed  upon: 

"-  "Whereas  Joseph  Grant,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  hatb  al- . 
leged  that  he  hath  invented  a  new  and  useful- improvement  in  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  hat-bodies  by  the  combination  of  motions. 
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namely,  the  rotary  and  revolving  motion,  with  the  vibrating  or  trans- 
verse motion,  which  forms  the  two  hat-bodies  by  machinery,  and 
crosses  the  wool  from  one  extremity  of  the  hat-bodies  to  the  other  at 
one  operation,  called  Grant's  improved  winding  machine  for  setting 
up  hat-bodies, — his  former  patent  for  the  same  invention,  dated  the 
11th  day  of  August,  1821,  having  been  cancelled,  owing  to  the  de- 
fective specification  on  which  the  same  was  granted,  wliich  improve- 
ment he  states  had  not%een  known  or  used  before  his  application,- — 
h^th  made  oath  that  he  does  verily  believe  that  he  is  the  true  inventor 
or  discoverer  of  the  said  improvement,  hath  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States  the  sum.of  thirty  dollars,  delivered  a  receipt  for  the 
same,  and  presented  a  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  signifying 
a  desire  of  obtaining  an  exclusive  property  in  the  said  improvement, 
and  praying  that  a  patent  may  be  granted  for  that  purpose : 

"These  are,  therefore,  to  grant,  according  to  law,  to  the  said  Joseph 
Grant,  his  heirs,  ad.ministrators,  or  assigns,  for  the  term  of  fourteen 
years  from  the  11th  day  of  August,  1821,  the  full  and  exclusive  right 
and  liberty  of  making,  constructing,  using,  and  vending  to  others  to 
be  used  the  said  improvement,  a  description  whereof  is.  given,  in  Ihe 
words  of  the  said  Joseph  Grant  himself,  in  the  schedule  hereto  an- 
nexed, and  is  made  a  part  of  these  presents. 

"In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  pat- 
ent, and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  aflSxed.  Given 
under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  28th  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1825,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  forty-ninth. 

[l.  s.]  "J.  Q.  Adams. 

"  By  the  President.    H.  Clay,  Secretary  of  State." 

City  of  Washington,  to  wit:  I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing 
letters  patent  were  delivered  to  me  on  the  28th  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1825,  to  be  examined ;  that  I  have  examined  the 
same  and  find  them  conformable  to.  law,  and  I  do  hereby  return  the 
same  to  the  Secretary  of  State  within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  afore- 
said, to  wit,  on  this  28th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  aforesaid. 

William  Wirt, 
Attorney- General  of  the  U.  S. 

The  schedule  referred  to  in  these  letters  patent,  and  making  part 
of  the  same,  contained  a  description,  in  the  words  of  the  said  Joseph 
Grant  himself,  of  his  improvement  in  the  mode  of  manufacturing  hat- 
bodies  by  the  combination  of  motions,  namely,  the  rotary  or  revolv- 
ing motion,  with  the  vibrating  or  transverse  motion,  which  forms  the 
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two  hat-bodies  by  machinerj',  and  ci'osses  the  wool  from  one  extrem- 
ity of  the  hat-bodies  to  the  other  at  one  operation,  called  Grant's  im- 
proved winding  machine  for  setting  up  hat-bodies,  his  former  patent 
for  the  same  invention,  dated  the  11th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1821, 
having  been  cancelled,  owing  to  the  defective  specification  on  which 
the  same  was  granted. 

The  schedule,  which  contained  a  full  description  of  the  invention, 
and  of  the  mode  of  using  it,  was  also  given  in  evidence. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  also  produced  and  read  in  evidence  a 
certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  duly  authenticated  under  his  hand 
and  official  seal,  and  certain  papers  thereto  annexed,  in  the  words  and 
figures  following : 

"To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting: 

"  I  certify  that  the  annexed  is  a  true  copy  of  the  record  of  cancellation 
of  a  patent  granted  to  Joseph  Grant  on  the  11th  of  August,  1821,  and 
cancelled  on  the  28th  of  April,  A.  D.  1825 ;  also,  that  the  annexed 
is  a  true  copy  of  the  petition  praying  for  the  cancellation,  and  the  is- 
suing of  another  patent  for  the  same  invention. 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  I,  Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name,  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  affixed.  Done  at  the  city  of 
Washington,  this  19th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1828,  and  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  fifty-second'. 

[L.  s.]  «H.  Clay." 

This  patent  was  returned  to  the  Patent  Office,  the  seal  broken,  and 
now  stands  cancelled,  owing  to  the  defective  specification  on  which  it 
was  issued,  and  another  patent  granted  (with  a  corrected  specification) 
on  the  28th  day  of  April,  1825,  bearing  date  with  the  first,  and  for  the 
same  invention. 

The  petition  of  Joseph  Grant,  of  Providence,  in  the  county  of  Prov- 
idence and  State  of  Ehode  Island,  hatter,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  respectfully  represents,  that  your  petitioner  has 
invented  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  mode  of  manufactu- 
ring hat-bodies  by  the  combination  of  motions,  namely,  the  rotary  or 
revolving  motion,  with  the  vibrating  or  transverse  motion,  which 
forms  the  two  hat-bodies  by  machinery,  and  crosses  the  wool  from 
one  extremity  of  the  hat-bodies  to  the  other  at  one  operation,  called 
"Grant's  improved  winding  machine  for  setting  up  hat-bodies,"  ac- 
cording to  the  specification,  explanations,  and  drawings,  herewith  i 
presented,  which  the  subscriber  prays  may  be  taken  as  a  part  of  hia' 
petition — an  improvement  not  used  or  known  before  his  application,. 
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the  adyantages  of  which  your  petitioner  is  desirous  of  securing  to 
himself  and  his  legal  representatives. 

Your  petitioner  would  further  state,  that  he  has  heretofore,  namely, 
on  the  11th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1821,  obtained  letters  patent  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his  said  improvement,  but,  ow- 
ing to  a  defective  specification  on  which  the  same  were  granted,  he 
pr>ays  that  the  said  patent  may  be  cancelled,  and  a  new  and  correct 
one  granted,  embracing  the  same  improvments,  so  far  as  the  same 
are  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  specification,  drawing,  and  ex- 
planations. Your  petitioner  therefore  prays  that  letters  patent  of  the 
United  States  may  be  issued,  granting  to  your  petitioner,  his  heirs, 
administi'ators,  or  assigns,  the- full  and  exclusive  right  of  making,  coiir 
istructing,  using,  and  vending  to  others  to  be  used  his  said  improve- 
ment, .according  to  the  specification  and  drawings  hereto  annexed, 
^agreeably  to  the  act  of  Congress  in  such  case  made  and  provided, 
your  petitioner  having  paid  thirty  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  and  complied  with  other  provisions  of  the  said  act. 
As  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray.  Joseph  GtRant. 

To  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
•of  America. 

Providenee,  April  20,  1825. 

As  the  assignee  of  David  Curtis,  who  was  the  assignee  of  Joseph 
■Grrant,  of  one  moiety  of  the  original  patent,  I  unite  in  the  prayer  of 
the  above  petitioner,  that  the  original  patent  may  be  cancelled,  and 
a  new  one  granted  to  the  said  Joseph  Grant,  as  above  set  forth. 

SOIOMON  TOWNSENW. 

To  the  Hon.  Hfenry  Clay,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
■of  America. 

Providence,  April  20,  1825. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  objected  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  no  power,  by  law,  to  accept  a  suri'ender  of  and  to  cancel  said 
letters  patent,  or  to  inquire  into  or  decide  upon  the  causes  for  so 
■doing,  or  to  grant  said  second  patent  for  the  same  invention,;  with  an 
amended  specification,  for  the  unexpended  portion  of  the  term  of 
fourteen  years  which  had  been  granted  by  the  first  patent. 

The  court  decided  that  such  surrender  might  be  made,  when  the 
(defect  in  the  specification  arose  from  inadvertence  or  mistake,  and 
.without  any  fraud  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  patentee ;  and 
ithat  the  Secretary  of  State  had  authority  to  accept  such  surrender, 
landtancel  the  record  of  the  patent,  and  to  issue  a  new  patent  for  the 
-.unexpired  part  of  the  fourteen  years  granted  under, the  old  patent,  in 
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manner  aforesaid.    To  which  decision  the  counsel  for  the  defendant 
excepted. 

The  fourth  plea,  filed  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  after  reciting 
the  specification  annexed  to  the  patent  of  the  plaintiffi,  averred  as 
follows;  "And  the  defendants  aver  that  said  specification  does  not 
correctly  or  accurately  describe  the  improvement  claimed  by  the  said 
Joseph  Grant  as  his  invention ;  but  said  specification,  and  the  draw- 
ings thereto  annexed,  are  altogether  defective  in  this,  among  other 
things,  namely:  in  said  specification  no  proportions,  sizes,  or  dis- 
tances are  given,  and  the  bigness  or  size  of  none  of  the  principal  parts 
of  said  machine  is  given  in  said  specification  or  drawings,  hut  the, 
same  is  wholly  omitted ;  and,  in  other  particulars,  said  specification 
and  drawings  are  altogether  defective.  And  the  defendants  aver 
that  said  sp'ecification,  annexed  to  and  making  part  of  said  lettei's 
patent,  with  the  drawings  thereto  annexed,  do  not  contain  a  written 
description  of  his,  the  said  Joseph  Grant's,  invention  and  improve- 
ment aforesaid,,  and  manner  of  using  it,  in  such  full,  clear,  and  exact 
terms  as  to  distinguish  the  same  from  all  other  things  before  known, 
and  so  as  to  enable  any  person  skilled  in  the  art  of  which  said  ma- 
chine or  improvement  is  a  branch,  or  with  which  it  is.  most  neaiiy 
connected,  to  make  and  use  the  same ;  and  that,  for  the  cause  afore- 
said, said  letters  patent  are  void.  All  which  the  defendants  are  ready 
to  verify;  wherefore  they  pray  judgment  if  the  said  Joseph  Grant  and 
Solomon  Townsend  ought  to  have  or  maintain  their  aforesaid  action 
against  them,  and  for  their  costs."  To  which  plea  the  following 
replication  was  filed  ^ 

"And  as  to  the  plea  of  the  said  Eliafeim  Raymond  and  Henry 
Raymond,  by  them  fourthly  above  pleaded,  the  said  Joseph  Grant 
and  Solomon  Townsend  say  that,  by  reason  of  anytliing  in  the  said 
last-mentioned  plea  alleged,  they  ought  not  to  be  barred  fi'om  having 
and  maintaining  their  aforesaid  action  thereof  agaiust  them,  the  said 
Eliakim  Raymond  and  Henry  Raymond,  because  they  say  that  the 
specification  mentioned  in  the  said  last-mentioned  plea  does  correctly 
and  accurately  describe  the  improvement  claimed  by  the  said  Joseph 
Grant  as  his  invention ;  and  because  they  say,  further,  that  neithei" 
the  said  specification  nor  the  drawings  thereto  annexed  are  defec- 
tive in  any  of  the  particulars  in  that  behalf  alleged  in  the  said  last- 
mentioned  plea;  and  this  they,  the  said  Joseph  Grant  and  Solomon 
Townsend,  pray  may  be  inquired  of  by  the  country,  and  the  said 
Eliakim  Raymond  and  Henry  Raymond  do  the  like,"  &c. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendants  on  the  said  trial  introduced  sundry 
witnesses  to  prove  the  allegations  traversed  in  the  said  fourth  pica, 
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and  insisted  that  they  had  proved  the  same,  and  that  the  said  specifi- 
cation of  the  said  Joseph  Grant  did  not  descrihe  the  improvement 
\vhich  he  claimed  to  have  invented  in  such  full,  clear,  and  exact 
terms  as  to  distinguish  the  same  from  all  other  things  before  known, 
nor  so  as  to  enable  a  person  skilled  in  the  art  or  science  of  which  it 
is  a  branch,  or  with  which  it  is  most  nearly  connected,  to  make  and 
use  the, same;  and  they  requested  the  court  to  charge  the  jury,  that 
if  they,  .found  that  the  defendants  had  maintained  and  proved  their 
averments  in  that  respect,  that  they  must  find  the  same  for  the  defen- 
dants—which instructions  the  court  refused  to  give;  but  instructed 
the  jury  that  the  patent  would  not  be  void  on  this  ground,  unless  such 
defective  or  imperfect  specification  or  descriptioil  arose  from  design, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  public — to  which  opinion  the 
CQunsel  for  the  defendants  also  excepted. 

The  case  was  argued  by  Mr.  Webster,  for  the  defendants  in  the 
Circuit  Court,  now  before  the  court  as  plaintifls  in  error;  and  by 
Mr.  Ogden,  for  the  defendants,  plaintiffs  in  the  Circuit  Court. 

Mr.  Webster  stated  that  the  first  question  for  the  decision  of  the 
coui't  was,  whether  the  Secretary  of  State  can  accept  the  surrender  of 
a  patent,  cancel  it,  and  grant  a  new  one  for  the  uuexpked  term  for 
which  a  patent  had  heen  granted,  on  a  suggestion  that  the  specifica- 
tion is  defective  through  inadvertence  or  mistake  ? 

It  cannot  but  be  doubted  whether  such  cancellation  can  be  made 
anywhere,  so  as  to  take  out  a  new  patent. 

The  whole  system  of  patents  rests  on  statute  provision.  There  is 
no  common-law  power,  or  prerogative  right,  in  the  President  to  issue 
a  patent.  In  this  particular,  our  law  is  diffierent  from  the  English. 
Ours  is  a  statute  grant ;  theirs  is  an  emanation  out  of  a  statute  pro- 
hibition. With  us,  the  fountain  is  statute ;  with  them,  'prerogaiive. 
Our  statute  makes  no  provision  for  any  surrender,  and  the  issuing  of 
a  new  patent  thereon.  Indeed,  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  such 
a  proceeding  to  the  requisitions  of  the  act. 

How  can  the  patentee  allege,  or  assign  for  his  second  patent,  that 
Ms  improvement  had  not  been  knoitm  before  that  appUeaUm?  That  is  a 
statute  requisition.  Here,  in  the  case  before  the  court,  it  had  been  in 
use  three  years.  The  party  must  claim,  and  in  this  case  does  claim, 
under  his  second  patent,  as  a  new  and  substantive  patent ;  not  under 
his  first,  with  an  amended  specification. 

On  surrender  or  cancellation  of  the  patent,  the  party  comes  for  a 
new  patent  for  the  same  invention.  !N"ow,  in  all  such  cases,  it  must 
be  that  the  thing  has  been  used  or  known  before  that  application. 
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In  this  very  case,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  petition  contained  the 
statute  requisites.    It  refers  it  to  his  former  application. 

But  however  this  may  be,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  no  author- 
ity to  make  a  record  of  cancellation,  and  to  issue  a  new  patent.  The 
Secretary  of  State  is  a  merely  ministerial  officer.  AH  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  granting  patents  regard  him  as  merely  ministerial.  His  depart- 
ment is  denominated  an  executive  department.  He  has  nowhere  any 
particle  of  judicial  power.  On  the  subject  of  patents,  as  well  as  all 
others,  he  acts  wholly  ministerially. 

By  the  first  Patent  Law,  April  10, 1790,  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
War,  and  Attorney-General  were  invested  with  authority  to  grant  or 
refuse  patents.  But  this  was  repealed  by  the  existing  law  of  Febru- 
ary 21, 1793.  The  power  of  granting  or  withholding  patents  was 
by  this  act  taken  away  from  everybody.  The  Secretary  was  to  give 
the  patent  out,  on  certain  requisitions  being  complied  with,  without 
exercising  any  judgment,  or  making  any  inquiry ;  and  the  patent 
was  to  avail  the  grantee  what  it  might,  according  to  the  truth  of  the 
representations  of  the  patentee.  It  is  matter  of  right  and  matter  of 
course  to  issue  the  patent  if  the  requsites  of  the  law  be  complied  with. 
The  Secretary  has  nothing  to  do  but  make  out  the  patent. 

He  is  applied  to  as  keeper  of  the  seal.  And  if  a  dispute  arises 
between  inventors,  the  Secretary  cannot  decide  it ;  he  is  to  appoint 
umpires.  Section  9.  He  is  not  trusted  to  decide  even  whether  the 
form  of  the  letters  patent  be  conformable  to  law ;  that  belongs  to  the 
Attornej'-Geueral. 

The  general  power  of  the  Secretary  is  commented  on  in  Murbury 
V.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  159, 160.  He  is  to  record  diplomatic  transac- 
tions ;  but  he  cadnot  alter  or  cancel  those  records.  He  records  treaties 
and  acts  of  Congress ;  but  those,  of  course,  he  cannot  alter. 

The  Secretary  has  no  power  to  record  in  his  office  any  transaction 
not  his  own,  except  so  far  as  authorized  by  statute. 

In  regard  to  patents,  the  statute  declares  what  shall  be  recorded: 
1.  The  patent  itself.  2.  The  assignment  of  it,  if  requested.  These 
are  all.  The  Seci'etary  has  nothing  more  to  do.  As  to  cancelling 
a  patent,  he  Sa  functus  officio. 

The  breaking  the  seal,  or  other  cancellation  by  the  patentee  of  his 
patent,  is  just  as  effectual  if  done  anywhere  else  as  if  done  at  the 
State  Department.  It  is  not  a  transaction  which  the  law  has  pre- 
scribed for  recording  anywhere.  He  can  neither  authorize  this  can- 
cellation nor  forbid  it,  nor  make  it  matter  of  official  record. 

The  vacating  and  cancelling  the  record  of  a  patent  is  in  its  nature 
a  judicial  act.    The  act  of  1793  treats  it  as  such,  and  provides  two 
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mod^s  of  such  vacation.     Cited  the  sixth  and  tenth  sections  of  the 
act. 

The  common  law,  also,  provides  a  mode^  The  court  cannot  add  a 
neio  section  to  the  act. 

In  England,  the  repealing  of  patents  is  always  regarded  as  a  judi- 
cial aet.     Godson  on  Patents,  200. 

The  lim,itg,tions  under  which  the  court  below  thought  the  Secretary 
could  vacate  o,ne  pate^  and  issue  another,  show  that  the  power  he 
is  expected  to  exercise  is  judicial.  The  defect  miist  arise  from  inad- 
vertence or  misitake,  without  fraud  or,  miscQnduct.  The  power  of 
the  Secretary  to  act,  then,  depeAds  upon  his  having  adjudged  the  case 
to  be  one  of  njistake,  and  not, a  case  of  fraud.  This, is  judicial  power. 
How  can  the  Secretary  make,  this  judicial  investigation ,? 

1,  He  has  no  parties  before  him,  and  no  power  to  bring  persons 
before  hini.  When  done  in  court,  tMs  is  done  in  the  presence  of 
litigant  parties.  2.  He  cannot  summon  witnesses  before  him,  and  if 
they  should  come  voluntarily,  he  cannot  administer  an  oath  to  them. 
Such  ogiths  would  be  extrarjudiciaj  and  nugatory.  He  cannot  require 
the  party's  own  oath. 

Now,  whether,  the  want  of  a  propej-  specification  be.  th.e  effect  of 
accident  or  of  fraud,  is  a  question  of  fact;  and  it  is  to  be  decided  by 
the  Secretaiy,  without  parties,  oaths,  or  witnesses. 

Besides,  the  surrender  is  to  be,  accepted  only  when  the  specifica- 
tion is  defective.  Is  hot  th?;t  very  question  a;ques,tion  of  fact,  or  .a 
mixed  question  of  law  and  fact?  Certainly  it  is.  It  is  for  the  jury. 
Even  a  court  cannot  determine  it,  without  a  jury, 

J3y  act  of  -4pril  20.,  1818,  the  Secretary  of ,  State  appoints  a  sw^er- 
iTitendenti    Does  he  delega,te  to  him  his  judicial  power  ? 

There  is  but,  one  way  of  a,nswering  this  view  of  the  subject.  It 
must  be  contended,  that  in  esvery  case,  on  the  mere  suggestion  of  the 
patentee,  a  new  patpnt  is  to  be  issued  for  the  residue  of  the  term, 
with  an  amended  specification^eaving  it  to  be  decided,  when  suit 
should  be  brought,  whether  the  defect  was  inadvertent  or  fraudiilent. 

This  would, change  the  -whole  patent. systerfi.  Its  effects  would  be 
monstrous.  Patentees  would  try  their  claims  under  one  specification ; 
they  might  fail ;  and  they  would  call  it  inadvertence,  and  try  another 
experiment; 

A  man  builds  an  expensive  faetpry,  puts  in, costly  machinery,  not 
patented,  not  described  in  any  specification ;  he  expends  much  money ; 
by-and-by  he  is  sued  for  violating  a.  patent,  and,  he  finds  that  since 
he  built,  an  old  patent  has  come  out  with  a  new  specification.  A 
hearing,  of  which  hp  knew  nothing,  has  been  had  before  the  Secre- 
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tary,  and  a  new  patent  has  issued,  and  he  is  called  on  to  stop  his 
factory.  Now,  this  supposed  case  is  the  very  case  before  the  coui-t. 
The  defendants  erected  their  works  in  1823,  1824.  They  knew  of 
the  plaintiff's  patent  of  August  11,  1821,  but  it  did  not  describe  any 
machinery  used  by  them.  But  in  1825  he  surrendered  his  first  pat- 
ent,' took  out  another,  with  a  specification  describing  their  maehineri/, 
and  sued  them.  Under  the  direction  of  the  court,  he  has  recovered 
a  verdict  for  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars,  and  is 
entitled,  of  course,  to  have  this  trebled,  and  the  defendants  are  ruined. 
Is  this  legal  f  A  bill  in  equity  is  pending,  also,  to  stop  the  defend- 
ants' factory. 

Now,  what  reason  is  there  for  saying  that  defendants  shall  sufibr 
these  losses,  even  by  the  mistake  or  inadvertence  of  the  patentee  ? 
The  invention  had  become  public,  and,  if  not  protected  by  the  first 
pateint,  it  was  gone  forever.  A  bad  patent  is  no  patent.  1  Barn.  & 
Aid.,  386.  It  may  be  well  for  Congress  to  give  the  courts  or  judges 
power  to  vacate  patents  on  patentee's .  own  motion ;  but  then  Con- 
gress would  provide  limitations  and  securities  for  innocent  persons. 
On  the  doctrine  of  this  case,  there  ai'e  no  securities. 

-What  are  the  consequences  of  such  a  principle  ?  A  man  finds  Out 
that  there  are  other  machines  made  like  his,  which  he  would  like  to 
stop;  he  sets  up  inadvertence,  gets  a  new  patent,  and  stops  them. 
If  he  sioears  it,  loho  can  deny  it  ?  It  is  of  younger  date,  and  he  swears 
he  meant  to  describe  it.  This  would  furnish  irresistible  temptation  to 
perjury. 

There  is  a  deeper  objection.  A  man  makes  an  invention ;  he  gets 
a  patent ;  but  his  specification  does  not  describe  it,  but  describes  some- 
thing else.  In  the  meantime,  the  public  use,  not  what  he  has  pat- 
ented, but  what  he  has  not.  Now,  how  is  the  public  to  be  deprived 
of  the  use  of  this  ?  It  is  denied  that  they  can  be  prevented  this  use. 
The  decision  of  this  court,  in  FennocJi  v.  Dialogue,  proves  this  cannot 
be.  The  invention  was  used  and  known  before  it  was  patented.  A 
patent  not  describing  an  invention  is  void  as  to  that  invention,  and 
does  not  protect  it.  The  invention,  by  a  single  month's  use,  unpi-o- 
tected  by  a  patent,  becomes  public  property  and  can  never  be  resumed. 

Whether  the  patent  be  void  through  fraud  or  inadvertence,  if  it 
does  not  describe  the  invention,  then  the  invention  is  not  protected, 
but  has  become  public  property.     Pennock  v.  Dialogice  so  decides. 

In  England,  a  scire  facias  to  repeal  a  patent  is  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing, and  does  not  allow  costs.     7  Term  Eep.,  367;  Godson,  201. 

This  case  was  tried,  in  New  York,  before  Pennock  v.  Dialogue  was 
decided  in  this  court. 
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The  only  case  applicable  to  the  one  now  before  the  court  is  Morris 
V.  Euntmgion,  1  Paine,  348.  That  was  decided  in  1824.  Its  doctrine 
was  materially  changed  by  Pennock  v.  Dialogue.  After  all,  that  case 
only  decides  that  a  patent,  while  another  is  in  existence,  is  void. 
The  judge  then  goes  on  to  say  it  may  be  surrendered. 

It  seems  admitted  that  the  new  patent  ought  not  to  reach  back  so 
as  to  affect  those  who  had  ^.Iready  used  the  invention.  But  how  can 
this  distinction  be  made  ?  Cited  to  this  point,  Brooke  v.  Clarke,  1 B.  & 
A.,  396,  note. 

The  great  and  conclusive  objection  is  this:  the  new  patent  is  granted 
on  the  new  application,  and  the  invention  had  been  puhlic  four  years. 
This  is  fiiUy  settled  in  the  case  of  Pennock  v.  Dialogue.. 

The  second  point  is  presented  on  the  defendants'  fourth  plea.  The 
court  instruQted  the  jury  that  the  patent  would  not  be  void,  unless 
the  defective  or  imperfect  specification  arose  from  design  or  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving  the  public. 

This  point  presents  two  questions : 

1.  "Whether  the  patent  would  be  void  or  not  for  the  reasons  stated, 
the  direction  of  the  court  was  not  pertinent  to  the  issue.  The  parties 
were  at  issue  on  a  question  of  fact ;  witnesses  were  examined,  and 
counsel  had  summed  up ;  but  the  court  told  the  jury  the  issue  was 
immaterial,  and  under  this  question  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for 
plaintiff. 

It  can  require  no  argument  to  prove  that  this  is  an  illegal  direction. 
2  Day's  Reports,  519 ;  1  Starkie,  388 ;  9  Cranch,  389,  355. 

2.  If  the  question  had  legally  arisen,  the  law  was  wrongly  stated. 
It  is  insisted  that  the  plea  was  a  good  bar.    If  the  specification 

was  defective,  as  set  forth  in  the  plea,  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover, 
whether  that  deftct  arose  from  accident  or  design.  The  very  words 
of  the  third  section  of  the  statute  require  this.  There  are  certain 
conditions  precedent  to  be  complied  with  befm-e  an  inventor  can  obtain 
a  patent.  This  is  one  of  them.  '  The  language  of  this  section  is  em- 
phatic and  absolute ;  it  could  not  he  stronger.  Courts  may  just  as 
well  dispense  icith  the  oath. 

Suppose  he  omit  to  deliver  any  written  specification  whatever,  can 
he  afterwards  say  that  omission  was  owing  to  inadvertence  ?  Yet  a 
defective  specification,  or  bad  specification,  is  no  specification.  The  same 
law  that  requires  a  written  specification,  requires  a  full  and  accurate 
one.  A  defective  one  is  no  better  than  none  at  all.  Suppose  he  omit 
to  sign  the  specification,  can  that  be  cured  ? 

A  party  is  to  describe  his  invention  so  as  to  answer  two  purposes: 
1.  To  distinguish  it  from  all  other  things  before  known.     2.  To 
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enable  any  person  skilled  in  the  art  to  make  and  use  it.     If  he  fail 
in  either  of  these,  he  fails  in  a  condition  precedent. 

This  is  all  very  clear,  and  there  would  be  no  doubt  about  it  but  for 
the  sixth  section.    That  section  has  been  supposed  to  raise  the  doubt. 

This  section,  as  has  been  observed  by  most  judges,  is  inartfuUy 
drawn.  It  speaks  of  the  right  of  the  defendant  to  give  this  act  in 
evidence  in  an  action  founded  on  the  act  itself.  It  is  not  grammatical. 
It  seems  borrowed  from  the  law  of  1791. 

The  first  important  remark  is,  that  the  preceding  sections  have  de- 
scribed the  whole  extent  of  the  patentee's  right.  This  section  has  for 
its  object  the  ^ving  of  immunities  and  protection  to  those  who  may 
be  sued  by  patentees.  Therefore,  its  object  was  not  to  enlarge  the 
right  of  patentees.  Second,  most  of  its  provisions  are  only  affirm- 
ative, and  the  right  existed  before.  The  action  being  case,  all  the 
material  defenses  are  competent.  Third,  it  gives  some  matters  as  a 
defense  not  mentioned  in  the  first  act,  such  as  license  or  abandon- 
ment to  the  public.  Fourth,  it  does  not  repeat  the  same  objections  to 
specification. 

It  allows  the  defendant  to  prove  three  things  as  fatal  defects  in 
his  specification :  1.  That  it  does  not  contain  the  whole  truth  relative  ■ 
to  the  discovery,  with  intent  to  deceive  the  public.  This  provision 
may  stand  with  the  first  section.  2.  That  it  contains  more  than  is 
necessary  to  produce  the  described  efl'ect,  with  intent  to  deceive  the 
public.  This  may  stand  with  the  third  section.  3.  That  the  thing 
had  been  used  or  described  in  a  public  work.    This  may  also  stand. 

Now,  the  fraudulent  intent  is  applied  only  to  the  first  two.  In 
these  cases  Congress  may  say  that  fraud  shall  be  proved,  because, 
even  with  these  defects,  it  may  be  a  patent,  and  a  very  useful  patent. 

It  may  be  a  valid  patent,  though  the  patentee  take  it  but  for  part 
of  his  invention  ;  yet  if  he  fraudulently  deceive  the  pubUc,  by  keep- 
ing back  part,  it  shall  be  void.  So  it  may  be  a  good  and  valu- 
able patent,  though  it  contain  more  than  is  necessary  to  pi'oduco  the 
described  efiect.  But  if  it  be  not  so  described  as  to  be  distinguished 
from  other  things  before  known,  or  so  that  skillful  persons  can  use 
it,  it  is  no  patent,  or  of  no  use  at  all..  These  last  objections  go  to  its 
very  existence,  and  are  therefore  made  prerequisites.  They  are  ab- 
solute conditions  precedent. 

But  the  main  consideration  yet  is,  that  this  sixth  section  has  an 
object  of  its  own.  It  looks  not  so  much  to  the  defense  in  its  suits 
as  to  thejvdidal  vacation  of  the  patent.  It  does  not  look  mainly  to  the 
defense  of  the  suits,  because  it  leaves  out  several  known  grounds  of 
iefense:  1.  License.     2.  Abandonment  to  the  public.     3.  That  the 
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patent  is  broader  than  the  invention.  4.  That  the  machine  is  not 
well  described.    All  these  are  defenses,  and  yet  not  mentioned  here. 

The  object  of  the  sixth  section  is,  like  that  of  the  tenth,  to  repeal  far 
fraud  proved.  All  this  may  stand  without  contradicting  the  third  sec- 
ti6n,  or  doing  violence  to  its  langua:ge. 

Indeed,  Pennoek  v.  Dialogue,  2  Petere,  1,  has  apparently  decided 
this.  The  sixth  section  speaks  of  inventions  known  before  the  patentee's 
discovery.  This  does  n«t  contradict  the  third  section — "known  before 
application."    The  cOilrt  has  settled  this,  and  it  decides  this  case. 

The  plaintift'  relied  below  on  the  following  cases :  Park  v.  Little 
and  Wood,^  Washington,  196,  in  April,  1813;  Gray  et  al.  v.  James, 
1  Peters,  401,  1817. 

But  it  does  not  arppeai"  in  this  case  whether  the  defendant  was  or 
was  not  proceeding  with  a  view  to  vacate  the  patent.  Most  probably 
he  was ;  for  at  that  time  Such  was  the  practice.  This  is  rendered  still 
more  probable  by  a  decision  looking  the  other  Way,  in  1820,  by  the 
same  jndge.  Kneass  v.  Schuylkill  Bank,  i  Wash..  C.  C.  Rep.,' 13. 
This  case  is  clearly  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error. 

The  case  of  Whittem.ore  v.  Cutter,  1  Gallis.,  419,  decided  in  May, 
1813,  was  probably  a  caSe  to  vacate;  at  any  rate,  the  judges  doubted, 
and  would  have  divided  if  the  case  had  turned  on  this  point.  The 
case  of  Lowell  v.  Lewis,  1  Mason,  193,  in  1817,  wasprobabiy  a  siniilar 
case ;  page  189  cited  particularly. 

How  can  the  court  dispense  with  the  express  words  of  the  third 
section  ?  Here  they  are  put  in  the  form  of  a  special  plea.  Can  they  be 
disregarded  ?  -Suppose  there  be  but  one  witness,  though  this  is  merely 
&  formal  requisite,  can  the  court  dispense  with  it? 

Besides,  why  should  the  statute  require  a  specification,  unless  'it  loas 
to  be  full  and  accurate  ?  For  what  pui-pose  should  an  insufficient  spe- 
cif.cztion  be  enjoined  ?  The  court  may  as  well  say  there  skdll  be  none. 
The  statute  says  as  imperatively  what  the  specification  shall  contain, 
as  that  there  shall  be  a  specification  at  all.  If  an  imperfect  or  defect- 
ive specification  does  not  render  a  patent  void,  lohat  harm  does  it  do  to 
it  ?    Let  this  question  be  answered. 

ISTow,  the  patentee  says  his  specification,  in  1821,  was  defective  not 
through  fraud,  but  defective.  But  why  was  not  that  patent  good,  or 
this  ?  If  defective  through  fraud,  he  could  not  get  another.  It  must 
be  presumed  to  be  defective  through  inidoerteMe.  If  so,  what  need 
of  a  new  one  ? 

Compare  the  two  rules  of  law  decided  in  this  case  together  : 

1.  The  judge  held,  that  a  party  might  surrender  his  patent  arid  take 
a  new  one,  when  the  specification  in  the  first  was  defective  tbTough 
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mistake,  and  wiiiiout  fraud.  2.  The  court  ruled,  that  though  a  speci- 
fication be  altogether  defective,  yet  the  patent  is  not  void,  unless  such 
detect  arise  from  design. 

How  can  these  things  stand  together  ?  If  the  last  proposition  be 
true,  all  inquiry  about  the  first  is  idle — unless  the  question  be,  whether 
a  man  having  one  good  patent  may  surrender  it  and  take  out  another 
good  one  for  the  same  thing. 

It  is  now  matter  of  settled  law,  that  if  a  patent  be  broader  than  the 
invention,  it  is  void ;  and  it  is  never  inquired  whether  this  arise  from 
design  or  accident.  In  nine  times  out  of  ten,  it  arises  from  inadver- 
tence. Now,  on  what  principle  is  this  ?  Not  because  the  plaintiff's 
invention  has  not  been  invaded.  It  may  have  been  exactly  copied. 
It  is  bec*ise  he  has  not  rightly  described  what  he  claimed,  and  there- 
fore his  patent  protects  him  in  nothing.  So,  if  a  patent  be  for  an  im- 
provement of  an  old  machine,  it  must  state  the  improvement  accu- 
rately, and  distinguish  between  what  is  old  and  what  new.  Finally, 
the  English  statute  has  always  been  construed  the  other  way.  Our 
sixth  section  is  a  substitute  for  the  English  scire  facias. 

Cited  Davis's  Patent  Cases,  413 ;  Godson,  124 ;  Holroyd,  100,  note. 
Cited,  also,  Dodson's  Patents,  56 ;  1  Term  Eep.,  605 ;  1  Wash.  C.  C. 
Eep.,  71 ;  3  Wash.  C.  C.  Eep.,  198 ;  1  Mason,  189, 190 ;  4  Ibid.,  9, 10 ; 
3  Wheat.,  518 ;  2  Hen.  Black.,  478;  1  Ves.  and  Beames,  67 ;  8  Term 
Eep.,  101 ;  2  Car.  and  Paine,  558, 565 ;  11  East,  107 ;  14  Ves.,  131. 

Mr.  Ogden,for  the  defendants  in  error. 

The  first  question  is,  whether  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United- 
States  has  a  power  by  law  to  accept  of  the  surrender  of  and  to  cancel 
a  patent  which  had  once  been  issued,  and  to  grant  a  second  patent  for 
the  same  invention,  with  an  amended  specification,  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  term  of  fourteen  years  which  had  been  granted  by  the 
first  patent  ? 

Upon  this  question,  there  is  not  known  a  single  case  where  the  point 
has  been  expressly  decided  in  the  United  States.  The  Patent  Law  is 
silent  upon  the  subject ;  and  the  question  must,  then,  be  decided  upon 
general  principles. 

A  patent  for  a  useful  machine  is  a  grant  of  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  making  and  using  the  machine  for  a  limited  time.  Now,  it  would 
seem  that  a  grantee  may  surrender  his  grant.  A  man  who  has  a  priv- 
ilege may  surrender  that  privilege.  If  a  man  cancels  his  patent  upon 
record,  it  amounts  to  a  surrender  of  it. 

The  difficulty  in  question,  if  there  be  any,  must  be  in  the  other 
branch  of  it.  Has  the  Secretaiy  of  State  the  power,  after  the  sur- 
11 
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render  of  one  patent,  to  grant  a  new  one  for  tlie  same  invention,  with 
an  amended  specification  for  the  unexpired  portion  6f  the  term  of 
fourteen  years  which  had  been  granted  by  the  first  patent  ?  "Why 
should  he  not  ?  When  the  first  patent  is  cancelled,  the  invention  is 
unprotected.  If  a  useful  one,  why  should  not  the  inventor  have  the 
benefit  of  it  ? 

He  certainly  never  intended  to  abandon  the  benefit  of  it  to  the  puh- 
lic.    His  first  patent  ft  evidence  of  that. 

A  specification  requires  to  be  drawn  with  great  accuracy.  Mechan- 
ics, by  wliom  machines  are  usually  invented,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
are  capable  of  drawing  a  proper  specification.  Can  it  be  supposed 
that  the  law  ever  intended  to  punish  their  ignorance,  in  drawing  a 
very  special  legal  paper,  by  a  forfeiture  of  all  the  advantages  of  their 
invention  ? 

It  is  apprehended  that  the  issuing  a  new  patent  in  England,  whefe 
there  has  been  no  sufficient  specification  to  comply  with  the  condition 
of  the  first  patent,  is  pretty  much  a  matter  of  course. 

In  the  case  Ex  parte  Beck,  1  Bro.  Ch.  Hep.,  575,  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor says  "  that,  ]>erhaps,  upon  the  petitioner's  applying  for  a  new  pat- 
ent, the  officers  might,  under  these  circumstances,  be  induced  to  r6mit 
their  fees,  but  that  he  could  give  no  relief  upon  the  present  petition." 
Here  the  Lord  Chancellor  speaks  of  the  issuing  of  a  neio  patent  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

In  our  Patent  Law,  the  inventor  must  file  his  specification  before 
he  can  procure  his  patent.  In  England,  the  patent  contains  upon  its 
face  a  condition  that  if  the  patentee  shall  not  make  and  file  a  specifi- 
cation within  a  limited  time  after  the  date  of  the  patent,  then  the  pat- 
ent, and  all  the  liberties  and  advantages  under  it,  shall  cease  and  be 
Void. 

One  of  the  cases  cited  by  the  plaintiff"  in  error  shows  that  if  the 
specification  is  not  filed  within  the  time  mentioned  in  the  patent, 
although  the  patent  is  void,  a  new  one  may  be  taken  out  by  the  in- 
ventor for  the  same  inveintioh. 

This  case,  in  principle,  seems  to  support  the  proposition  for  which 
the  defendant  in  error  contends :  that  if  a  first  patent  is  void  for  want 
of  a  specification,  or  for  want  of  a  sufficient  specification,  a  new  one 
may  be  issued  for  the  same  invention  to  the  same  inventor.  In  the 
case  of  Morris  v.  Euntingtm,  1  Paine's  Eep.  of  Cases  in  the  Seeotid 
Circuit,  355,  Mr.  Justice  Thompson  says: 

"I  see  no  insuperable  objection  to  entering  a  vacatur  of  the  patent 
of  record  in  the  Department  of  State,  if  taken  out  inadvertently  or 
by  mistake.     All  the  proceedings  in  that  department  on  the  subject 
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of  patents  are  ex  partSi  except  in  the  case  of  interfering  applications. 
The  department  acts  rather  ministerially  than  judicially,  and  upon 
the  representation  of  the  applicant,  without  entering  into  an  exam- 
ination of  the  question  of  right;  ^.nd  there  seems  to  be  no  good  rear 
son  why,  on  a  like  ex  parte  application,  the  patent  may  not  be  surren- 
dered and  cancelled  of  record,  if  no  misconduct  beiirjiputable  to  the 
patentee  in  taking  it  out."     Cited,  also,  page  356. 

8o  far,  then,  as  this  question  has  ever  arisen  in  any  of  our  courts, 
the  right  to  surrender  an  old  patent  and  procure  a  new  one  has  been 
recognized.  Cited,  also,  Barrett  et  al.  v.  Hall,  1  Mason,  475,  as  to  the 
second  point. 

The  second  point  is  settled  by  the  express  terms  of  the  Patent  Law, 
and  by  the  adjudications  which  have  taken  place  under  it. 

1.  By  the  express  terms  of  the  Patent  Law. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  Patent  Act  declares  "  that  the  defendant 
shall  be  permitted  to  plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  this  act  and 
any  special  matter  in  evidence,  of  which  notice  in  writing  must  have 
been  given,  &c.,  thirty  days  before  the  trial,  tending  to  prove  that 
the  specification  filed  by  the  plaintiff  does  not  contain  the  whole  truth 
relative  to  the  discovery,  or  that  it  contains  more  than  is  necessary 
to  produce  the  described  effect,  which  concealment  or  addition  shall 
fully  appear  to  have  been  made /or  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  public," 
4c.,  #c. 

So,  therefore,  if  the  specification  does  not  contain  the  whole  truth 
relative  to  the  discovery,  or  if  it  contains  more  than  is  necessary  to 
produce  the  described  effect,  the  patent  shall  not,  for  these  .causes,  or 
either  of  them,  be  evidence,  unless  "the  concealment  or  addition 
shall  fully  appear  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
the  public." 

2.  By  the  adjudications  which  have  taken  place  under  the  law. 
The  first  case  in  which  the  question  came  up,  was  the  case  of  WhU- 

neij  V.  Carter,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Geo]-gia.  That  ease  is  cited  ip 
Mr.  Fessenden's  Essay  on  the  Laio  of  Patents,  123. 

His  honor,  Judge  Johnson,  in  charging  the  jury  in  that  case,  saijS 
"he  considered  the  defendants'  second  objection  equally  unsupported, 
and  referred  to  the  sixth  section  of  the  Patent  Law,  by  which  it  is 
required  that  the  concealment  alleged  (in  order  to  defeat  the  pat- 
entee's recovery)  must  appear  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  public.  That  Mr.  Whitney  could  have  no  motive  for 
such  concealment,"  &c.,  &c.  ' 

In  the  case  of  Grai/  ^  Osgood  v.  James  et  at,  l.Peters's  C.  C.  Rep,, 
394,  this  question  came  up  before;  the  Oireuit  Court  in  Pennsylvania^ 
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Judge  Washington  says:  "But  if  the  jury  should  be  of  opinion  that 
the  specification  is  materially  defective,  the  objection  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  invalidate  the  plaintiiF's  patent,  unless  they  should  also 
be  satisfied  that  the  concealment  of  the  circumstances  not  described 
was  intended  to  deceive  the  public." 

In  the  case  of  Whittemore  v  Cutter,  1  Gallis.,  429,  Mr.  Justice  Story 
says :  "  Any  defect  or  concealment  in  a  specification,  to  avoid  a  pat- 
ent, must  arise  from  an  intention  to  deceive  the  public."  In  the  case 
of  Loioell  V.  Leiois,  1  Mason,  189,  the  same  learned  judge  makes  a  sim- 
ilar declaration. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  action  was  bi-ought  by  Grant  &  Townsend  against  E.  &  H. 
l&ymond,  to  recover  damages  for  an  infringement  of  their  right  under 
a  patent  granted  to  the  plaintiff,  Joseph  Grant,  in  April,  1825.  It 
recited  that  a  former  patent  had  been  issued  in  August,  1821,  to  the 
same  person  for  the  same  improvement,  "  which  had  been  cancelled, 
owing  to  the  defective  specification  on  which  the  same  was  granted." 
The  exclusive  privilege  given  by  the  patent,  on  which  the  suit  is 
brought,  is  to  continue  fourteen  years  from  the  day  on  which  the 
original  was  issued. 

One  of  the  pleas  filed  by  the  defendants  contained  the  following 
averment :  "And  the  defendants  aver  that  the  said  specification  does 
not  correctly  or  accurately  describe  the  improvement  claimed  by  the 
said  Joseph  Grant  as  his  invention ;  but  said  specification,  and  the 
drawings  thereto  annexed,  are  altogether  defective  in  this,  among 
other  things,  namely :  in  said  specification  no  proportion,  sizes,  or 
distances  are  given,  and  the  bigness  or  size  of  none  of  the  principal 
parts  of  said  machine  is  given  in  said  specification  or  drawings,  but 
the  same  is  wholly  omitted ;  and,  in  other  particulars,  said  specifica- 
tions and  drawings  are  wholly  defective.  And  the  defendants  aver 
that  said  specification,  annexed  to  and  making  part  of  said  lettere  pat- 
ent, with  the  drawings  thereto  annexed,  do  not  contain  a  written  de- 
scription of  his,  the  said  Joseph  Grant's,  invention  and  improvement 
aforesaid,  and  manner  of  using  it,  in  such  full,  clear,  and  exact  terms 
as  to  distinguish  the  same  from  all  other  things  before  known,  and 
so  as  to  enable  any  person  skilled  in  the  art  of  which  said  machine  or 
improvement  is  a  branch,  or  with  which  it  is  most  nearly  connected, 
to  make  and  use  the  same;  and  that,  for  the  cause  aforesaid,  said  let- 
ters patent  are  void." 

The  plaintiffs  reply  that  they  ought  not  to  be  barred,  "  because 
they  say  that  the  specification  mentioned  in  the  said  last-mentioned 
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plea  does  correctly  and  accurately  describe  the  improvement  claimed 
by  the  said  Joseph  Grant  as  his  invention ;  and  because  they  say, 
further,  that  neither  the  said  specification  nor  the  drawings  thereto 
annexed  are  defective  in  any  of  the  particulars  in  that  behalf  alleged 
in  the  said  last-mentioned  plea,  and  this,  they  pray,  may  be  inquired 
of  by  the  country."     On  this  replication  issue  was  joined. 

At  the  trial,  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  objected  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  had  no  power,  by  law,  to  accept  a  surrender  of  and 
to  cancel  the  said  letters  patent,  or  to  inquire  into  or  decide  upon 
the  causes  for  so  doing,  or  to  grant  said  second  patent  for  the  same 
invention,  with  an  amended  specification,  for  the  unexpired  portion 
of  the  term  of  fourteen  years  which  had  been  granted  by  the  first 
patent. 

The  court  decided  that  such  surrender  might  be  made  when  the 
defect  arose  from  inadvertence  or  mistake,  and  without  any  fraud  or 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  patentee ;  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  authority  to  accept  such  surrender,  and  cancel  the  record 
of  the  patent,  and  to  issue  a  new  patent  for  the  unexpired  part  of 
the  fourteen  years  granted  under  the  old  patent,  in  manner  aforesaid. 
To  which  decision  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  excepted. 

After  adducing  the  testimony  on  which  they  relied  to  support  their 
plea  hereinbefore  stated,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  moved  the 
court  to  instruct  the  jury,  that  if  they  found  that  the  defendants  had 
maintained  and  proved  their  averments  in  that  respect,  that  they 
must  find  the  same  for  the  defendants— which  instructions  the  court 
refused  to  give ;  but  instructed  the  jury  thg,t  the  patent  would  not  be 
void  on  this  ground,  unless  such  defective  or  imperfect  specification 
or  description  arose  from  design,  and  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
the  public — to  which  •  opinion  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  also 
excepted. 

Tlie  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffi,  and  assessed  their  dam- 
ages to  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  sixty-six  cents, 
the  judgment  on  which  is  brought  before  this  court  by  a  writ  of  error. . 

The  first  question  in  the  cause  respects  the  power  of  the  Secretar^; 
of  State  to  receive  a  surrender  of  a  patent,  cancel  the  record  there- 
of, and  issue  a  new  patent  for  the  unexpired  part  of  the  fourteen 
years  tor  which  the  original  had  been  granted.  The  court  was  ,of 
opinion  that  this  might  be  done  "when  the  defect  in  the  specification 
arose  from  inadvertence  or  mistake,  and  without  any  fraud  or  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  the  patentee." 

The  right  of  the  patentee  to  surrender  his  patent  has  not  been  de- 
nied, but  the  plaintiffs  in  error  insist  that  no  power  exists  to  grant  a 
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new  patent  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  words  of  the  act,  they  ssy, 
do  not  confer  this  power.  It  cannot  be  exercised  with  its  necessary 
guards  by  the  Department  of  State,  and  inconvenience  of  no  inconsid- 
erable magnitude  might  result  to  the  public  from  its  exercise.  The 
Secretary  of  State  is,  in  the  act  of  making  out  patents,  a  mere  min- 
isterial officer,  and  can  exercise  no  power  which  is  not  expressly- 
given. 

It  is  undoubtedly  trufe  that  the'  Secretary  of  State  may  be  consid* 
ered,  in  issuing  patents,  as  a  ministerial  officer.  If  the  prerequisites 
of  the  law  be  complied  with,  he  can  exercise  no  judgment  on  the  ques- 
fSon  whether  the  patent  shall  be  issued.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  act 
of  Congi-ess  contains  no  words  which  expressly  authorize  the  Secretary, 
to  issue  a  corrected  patent,  if  the  original,  from  some  mistake  or  in- 
advertence in  the  patentee,  should  be  found  incompetent  to  secure  the 
reward  which  the  law  intended  to  confer  on  Mm  for  his  invention. 
The  force  of  this  objection,  and  of  the  argument  founded  on  it,  is  felt. 
If  the  new  patent  can  be  sustained,  it  must  be  on  thegenferal  spirit  and 
object  of  the  law, — not  on  its  letter. 

To  promote  the  progress  of  useful  arts,  is  the  interest  and  policy 
of  every  enligiitened  goivernmeht.  It  entered  into  the  views  of  the 
fcmers  of  our  Constitution,  and  the  power  "  to  promote  the  progress 
of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times,  to  authors 
and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  dis- 
coveries," is  among  those  expressly  given  to  Congress.  This  subject 
was  among  the  first  which  followed  the  organization  of  our  govern- 
ment. It  was  taken  up  by  the  first  Congress  at  its  second  session,  and 
an  act  was  passed  authorizing  a  patent  to  be  issued  to  the  inventor  of 
any  useful  art,  &c.,  on  his  petition,  "granting  to  such  petitioner,  his 
feeirs,  administrators,  or  assigns,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen 
years,  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  liberty  of  making,  using,  and 
vending  to  others  to  be  used  the  said  invention  or  discovery."  The 
law  farther  declares  that  the  patent "  shall  be  good  and  available  to  the 
grantee  or  grantees,  by  force  of  this  act,  to  all  and  every  intent  and  pur- 
pose herein  contained."  The  amendatory  act,  of  1793,  contains  the 
same  language,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  settled  purpose  of  the 
United  States  has  ever  been^  and  continues  to  be,  to  confer  on  the  au- 
thors of  useful  inventions  an  exclusive  right  in  their  inventions  for 
the  time  mentioned  in  their  patent.  It  is  the  reward  stipulated  for 
the  advantages  derived  by  the  public  for  the  exertions  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  is  intended  as  a  stimulus  to  those  exertions.  The  laws  which 
are  passed  to  give  eflect  to  this  pui-pos6  ought,  we  thinks  to  be  con- 
strued in  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  made,  and  to  execute  the 
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contract  fairly  on  the  part  of  the  Fnited  States,  where  the  full  bene- 
tit  has  been  actually  received, — if  this  can  be  done  without  transcend- 
ing the  intention  of  the  statute,  or  countenancing  acts  which  are  fi-aud- 
ulent  or  may  prove  mischievous.  The  public  yields  nothing  v?hich  it 
has  not  agreed  to  yield ; — it  receives  all  which  it  has  contracted  to 
receive.  The  full  benefit  of  the  discovery,  after  its  enjoyment  by  the 
discoverer  for  fourteen  years,  is  preserved ;  and  for  his  exclusive  en- 
joyment of  it  during  that  time  the  public  faith  is  pledged.  That  sense 
of  justice  and  of  right  which  all  feel  pleads  strongly  against  depriving 
the  inventor  of  the  compensation  thus  solemnly  promised,  because  he. 
has  committed  an  inadvertent  or  innocent  mistake. 

If  the  mistake  should  be  committed  in  the  Department  of  State,  no 
one  would  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be  corrected.  All  would  admit 
that  a  new  patent,  correcting  the  error,  and  which  would  secure  to 
the  patentee  the  benefits  which  the  law  intended  to  secure,  ought  to  be 
issued.  And  yet  the  act  does  not  in  terms  authorize  a  new  patent, 
even  in  this  case.  Its  emanation  is  not  founded  on  the  words  of  the 
law,  but  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the  sol- 
emn promise  made  by  the  United  States.  Why  should  not  the  same 
step  be  taken,  for  the  same  purpose,  if  the  mistake  has  been  innocently 
committed  by  the  inventor  himself  ? 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintifts  in  error  have  shown  very  clearly  that 
the  question  of  inadvertence  or  mistake  is  a  judicial  question,  which 
cannot  be  decided  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Neither  can  he  decide 
those  judicial  questions  on  which  the  validity  of  the  first  patent  de- 
pends. Yet  he  issues  it  without  inquiring  into  them.  "Why  may  he 
not,  in  like  manner,  issue  the  second  patent  also  ?  The  correct  per- 
formance of  all  those  preliminaries  on  which  the  validity  of  the  origi- 
nal depends  are  always  examinable  in  the  court  in  which  a  suit  for  its 
violation  shall  be  brought.  Why  may  not  those  points  on  which  tl^e 
validity  of  the  amended  patent  depends  be  examined  before  the  same 
tribunal?  In  the  case  under  consideration,  those  questions  were  not 
supposed  by  the  Circuit  Court  to  have  been  decided  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  but  were  expressly  submitted  to  the  jury.  The  rightful- 
ness of  issuing  the  new  patent  is  declared  to  depend  on  the  fact  that 
"the  defect  in  the  specification  arose  from  inadvertence  or  mistake, 
and  without  any  fraud  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  patentee." 
The  jury  were,  of  course,  to  inquire  into  the  fact.  The  conditipn  on 
which  the  right  to  issue  the  patent  depended,  could  be  stated  to  them ; 
for  no  other  purpose. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  permission  to  issue  a  new  patent  on  a 
reformed  specification,  when  the  first  was  defective  through  the  mis-  ■ 
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take  of  the  patentee,  would  change  the  whole  character  of  the  act  of 
Congress. 

We  are  not  convinced  of  this.  The  great  ohject  and  intention  of 
the  act  is  to  secure  to  the  public  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  discoveries  of' individuals,  and  the  means- it  employs  are  the  com- 
pensation made  to  those  individuals  for  the  time  and  labor  devoted 
to  these  discoveries,  by  the  exclusive  right  to  make,  use,  and  sell  the 
things  discovered  for  a4iniited  time.  That  which  gives  complete  ef- 
fect to  this  object  and  intention,  by  employing  the  same  means  for  the 
correction  of  inadvertent  error  which  are  directed  in  the  first  instance, 
cannot,  we  think,  be  a  departure  from  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
act. 

An  objection  much  relied  on  is,  that  after  the  invention  has  been 
brought  into  general  use,  those  skilled  in  the  art  or  science  with 
which  it  is  connected,  perceiving  the  variance  between  the  specificar- 
tion  and  the  machine,  and  availing  themselves  of  it,  may  have  con- 
structed, sold,  and  used  the  machine  without  infringing  the  legal 
rights  of  the  patentee,  or  incurring  the  penalties  of  the  law.  The 
new  patent  would  retroact  on  them,  and  expose  them  to  penalties  to 
which  they  were  not  liable  when  the  act  was  committed. 

This  objection  is  more  formidable  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  defect  in  the  specification  can  be  so  ap- 
parent as  to  be  perceived  by  any  but  those  who  examine  it  for  the 
purpose  of  pirating  the  invention.  They  are  not  entitled  to  much 
favor.  But  the  answer  to  the  objection  is,  that  this  defense  is  not 
made  in  this  case ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court  does  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  such  a  defense  would  not  be  successful.  That 
■question  is  not  before  the  court,  and  is  not  involved  in  the  opinion 
we  are  considering.  The  defense,  when  true  in  fact,  may  be  sufficient 
in  law,  notwithstanding  the  validity  of  the  new  patent. 

It  has  been  also  argued  that  the  new  patent  must  issue  on  the  new 
specification,  and  on  the  application  which  accompanies  it.  Conse- 
quently, it  will  not  be  true  that  the  machine  was  "  not  known  or 
used  before  the  application." 

But  the  new  patent,  and  the  proceedings  on  which  it  issues,  have 
relation  to  the  original  transaction.  The  time  of  the  privilege  still 
iruns  from  the  date  of  the  original  patent.  The  application  may  be 
.considered  as  appended  to  the  original  apphcati.on ;  and,  if  the  new 
jpatent  is  vaUd,  the  law  must  be  considered  as  satisfied  if  the  machine 
was  not  known  or  used  before  that  application. . 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  public  was  put  into  possession  of  the 
imachine  by  the  open  sale  and  use  of  it  under  the  defective  specifica- 
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tion,  and  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  by  the  grant  of  a  new  patent.  The 
machine  is  no  longer  the  subject  of  a  patent. 

This  would  b§  perfectly  true  if  the  second  patent  could  be  con- 
sidered as  independent  of  the  first.  But  it  is  in  no  respect  so  con- 
sidered. The  communication  of  the  discovery  to  the  public  has  been 
made  in  pursuance  of  law,  with  the  intent  to  exercise  a  privilege, 
which  is  the  consideration  paid  by  the  public  for  the  future  Use  of  the 
machine.  If,  by  an  innocent  mistake,  the  instrument  introduced  to 
secure  this  privilege  fails  in  its  object,  the  public  ought  not  to  avail 
itself  of  this  mistake,  and  to  appropriate  the  discovery  without  pay- 
ing the  stipulated  consideration.  The  attempt  would  be  disreputa- 
ble in  an  individual,  and  a  court  of  equity  might  interpose  to  restrain 
him. 

It  will  not  be  pretended  that  this  question  is  free  from  difficulty. 
But  the  executive  departments,  it  is  understood,  have  acted  on  the 
construction  adopted  by  the  Circuit  Court,  and  have  considered  it  as 
settled.  We  would  not  willingly  disregard  this  settled  practice  in  a 
case  where  we  are  not  satisfied  it  is  contrary  to  law,  and  where  we 
are  satisfied  that  it  is  required  by  justice  and  good  faith. 

"We  will  now  proceed  to  the  second  exception. 

The  plea  assigns  the  particular  defect  supposed  to  exist  in  the  speci- 
fication, and  then  proceeds  to  aver,  in  the  very  words  of  the  act,  that 
it  "does  not  contain  a  written  description  of  his,  the  said  Joseph 
Grant's,  invention  and  improvement  aforesaid,  and  manner  of  using 
it,  in  such  full,  clear,  and  exact  terms  as  to  distinguish  the  same  from 
all  other  things  before  known,  and  so  as  to  enable  any  person  skilled 
in  the  art,  &c.,  to  make  and  use  the  same,"  &c. 

The  plea  alleges,  in  the  words  of  the  act,  that  the  prerequisites  to 
the  issuing  a  patent  had  not  been  complied  with. ' 

If  the  matter  alleged  in  this  plea  constituted  no  bar  to  the  action, 
the  plaintiffs  might  have  demanded  and  have  submitted  the  question 
of  law  to  the  court.  But  they  have  chosen  to  deny  the  facts  alleged 
in  the  plea,  and  to  aver  in  their  replication  "that  neither  the  specifi- 
cation nor  the  drawings  thereto  annexed  are  defective  in  any  of  the 
particulars  in  that  behalf  alleged."  Issue  was  joined  upon  this  repli- 
cation, and  it  is  that  issue  which  the  jury  were  sworn  to  try. 

At  the  trial,  the  counsel  for  the  defendants,  after  the  evidence 
was  closed,  asked  the  court,  in  substance,  to  instruct  the  jury,  that  if 
they  should  be  of  opuiion  that  the  defendants  had  maintained  and 
proved  the  facts  alleged  in  their  plea,  they  must  find  for  the  defend- 
ants. The  court  refused  this  instruction.  Ought  it  to  have  been  re- 
fused ?    If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  the  defendants  have  proved  and 
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maintained  every  fact  alleged  in  the  plea  on  which  the  issue  they  are 
sworn  to  try  is  joined,  ought  not  the  jury  to  find  that  issue  for  the 
defendants  ?  Is  not  this  required  hy  their  oaths  ?  The  conclusion, 
"  and  that  for  the  cause  aforesaid  said  letters  patent  are  void,"  is  an 
inference  of  law  from  the  facts  previously  alleged, — ^not  the  allegation 
of  a  distinct  fact,  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury. 

The  court  proceeded  to  instract  the  jury,  "that  the  pat-ent  would 
not  be  void  on  this  grcftmd,  unless  such  defective  or  imperfect  speci- 
fication or  description  ai-ose  from  design,  or  for  the  purpose  of  deceiv- 
ing the  public." 

Now,  this  "design"  this  "purpose  of  deceiving  the  public"  constituted 
no  part  of  the  issue.  The  defendants  had  not  alleged  it,  and  could 
not  be  supposed  to  come  prepared  to  prove  it.  A  verdict  for  them) 
would  not  imply  it.  The  instruction  is  understood  to  direct  a  verdict 
which  finds  in  fact  that  the  description  or  specification  is  not  defect- 
ive; and  this  verdict  against  the  evidence  is  to  be  found  because  that 
defect  "  arose  not  from  design,  or  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving-  the 
public." 

But  we  must  inquire  whether  the  instruction,  independent  of  its  de- 
parture from  the  issue,  be  consistent  with  law.  It  is  "that  the  patent 
would  not  be  void  unless,"  &c. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  act  gives  the  party  aggrieved  an  action  for 
the  infringement  of  his  patent-right.  The  sixth  provides  "  that  the 
defendant  in  such  action  shall  be  permitted  to  plead  the  general  issue, 
and  give  this  act  in  evidence,  and  to  give  in  evidence  any  special 
matter  of  which  notice  in  writing  may  have  been  given  to  the  plain- 
tiff or  his  attorney  thirty  days  before  trial,  tending  to  prove  that  the 
specification  filed  by  the  plaintiff  does  not  contain  the  whole  truth 
relative  to  his  discovery,  or  that  it  contains  more  than  is  necessary  to 
produce  the  described  effect,  which  concealment  or  addition  shall  fully 
appear  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  public, 
or  that  the  thing  thus  secured,"  &c.,  "in  either  of  which  cases  judg- 
ment shall  be  rendered  for  the  defendant  with  costs,  and  the  patent 
shall  be  declared  void." 

Courts  did  not,  perhaps,  at  first,  distinguish  clearly  between  a  de-. 
fense  which  would  authorize  a  verdict  and  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
defendant  in  the  particular  action,  leaving  the  plaintiff  free  to  use  his 
patent,  and  to  bring  other  suits  for  its  infringement,  and  one  which, 
if  successful,  would  require  the  court  to  enter  a  judgment  not  only  for 
the  defendant  in  the  particular  case,  but  one  which  declares  the  patent 
to  be  void.    This  distinction  is  now  well  settled. 

If  the  party  is  content  with  defending  himself,  he  may  either  plead 
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specially  or  pliead  the  general  issue,  and  give  the  notice  required  by 
the  sixth  section  of  any  special  matter  he  means  to  use  at  the  trial 
If  he  shows  that  the  patentee  has  failed  in  any  of  those  prerequisites 
on  which  the  authority  to  issue  the  patent  is  made  to  depend,  his  de- 
fense is  complete ; — ^he  is  entitled  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury  and  the 
judgment  of  the  court.  But  if,  not  content  with  defending  himself, 
he  seeks  to  annul  the  patent,  he  must  proceed  in  precise  conformity 
to  the  sixth  section.  If  he  depends  on  evidence  "  tending  to  prove 
that  the  specification  filed  by  the  plaintifl["  does  not  contain  the  whole 
ti'uth  relative  to  his  discovery,  or  that  it  contains  more  than  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  described  effect,'"  it  may  avail  him  so  far  as  re- 
spects himself,  but  will  not  justify  a  judgment  declaring  the  patent 
•  void,  unless  such  "concealment  or  addition  shall  fully  appear  to  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  public,"  which  purpose 
must  be  found  by  the  jury,  to  justify  a  judgment  of  vacatur  by  the 
court.  The  defendant  is  permitted  to  proceed  according  to  the  sixth 
section,  but  is  not  prohibited  from  proceeding  in  the  usual  manner, 
so  far  as  respects  his  defense,  except  that  special  matter  may  not  be 
given  in  evidence  on  the  general  issue  unaccompanied  by  the  notice 
which  the  sixth  section  requires.  The  sixth  section  is  not  understood 
to  control  the  third.  The  evidence  of  fraudulent  intent  is  required 
only  in  the  particular  case  and  for  the  particular  purpose  stated  in 
the  sixth  section. 

This  instruction  was  material  if  the  verdict  ought  to  have  been  for 
the  defendants,  provided  the  allegations  of  the  plea  were  sustained, 
and  if  such  verdict  would  have  supported  a  judgment  in  their  favor, 
although  the  defect  in  the  specification  might  not  have  arisen  from 
design,  and  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  public.  That  such  is  the 
law,  we  are  entirely  satisfied.  The  third  section  requires,  as  prelimi- 
nary to  a  patent,  a  correct  specification  and  description  of  the  thing 
discovered.  This  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give  the  public,  after  the 
privilege  shall  expire,  the  advantage  for  which  the  privilege  is  al- 
lowed, and  is  the  foundation  of  the  power  to  issue  the  patent.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  the  ministerial  character  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary acts  is,  that  the  performance  of  the  prerequisites  to  a  patent 
must  be  examinable  in  any  suit  brought  upon  it.  If  the  case  was  of 
the  first  impression,  we  should  come  to  this  conclusion ;  but  it  is  un- 
derstood to  be  settled. 

The  act  of  Parliament  concerning  monopolies  contains  an  exception 
on  which  the  grants  of  patents  for  inventions  have  issued  in  that 
country.  The  constj-uction  of  so  much  of  that  exception  as  connects 
the  specification  with  the  patent,  and  makes  the  validity  of  the  latter. 
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dependent  on  the  correctness  of  the  former,  is  applicable,  we  think,  to 
pi'oceedings  undei'  the  third  section  of  the  American  act.  The  Eng- 
lish books  are  full  of  cases  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  a  defect- 
ive specification  is  a  good  bar  when  pleaded  to,  or  a  sufficient  defense 
when  given  in  evidence  on.the  general  issue,  on  an  action  brought  for 
the  infringement  of  a  patent-right.  They  are  very  well  summed  up 
in  Godson's  Law  of  Patents,  title  specification;  and  also  in  the  chap- 
ter respecting  the  infri^ement  of  patents;  also  in  Holroyd  on  Pat- 
ents, where  he  treats  of  the  specification,  its  form,  and  requisites.  It 
is  deemed  unnecessary  to  go  through  the  cases,  because  there  is  no 
contrariety  in  them,  and  because  the  question  is  supposed  to  be  sub- 
stantially settled  in  this  country.  Pennocic  ^  Sellers  v.  Dialogue,  1 
Peters,  1,  was  not,  it  is  true,  a  case  of  defect  in  the  sjpecification  or 
description  required  by  the  third  section,  but  one  in  which  the  appli- 
cant did  not  bring  himself  within  the  provision  of  the  first  section, 
which  requires  that  before  a  patent  shall  issue  the  petitioner  shall  al- 
lege that  he  has  invented  a  new  and  useful  art,  machine,  &c.,  "  not 
known  or  used  before  the  application." 

This  prerequisite  of  the  first  section,  so  far  as  a  failure  in  it  may 
affect  the  validity  of  the  patent,  is  not  distinguishable  from  a  failure 
of  the  prerequisites  of  the  third  section. 

On  the  trial,  evidence  was  given  to  show  that  the  patentee  had  per- 
mitted his  invention  to  be  used  before  he  took  out  his  patent.  The 
court  declared  its  opinion  to  the  jury,  that  if  an  inventor  makes  his 
discovery  public,  he  abandons  the  inchoate  right  to  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  invention.  "It  is  possible,"  added  the  court,  "  that  the  inven- 
tor may  not  have  intended  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  discovery  to  the 
public."  "But  it  is  not  a  question  of  intention,"  "  but  of  legal  infer- 
ence, resulting  from  the  conduct  of  the  inventor,  and  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  public.  It  is  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  evidence 
brings  this  case  within  the  principle  which  has  been  stated.  If  it  does, 
the  court  is  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  a  verdict." 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  defendants ;  an  exception  was  taken 
to  the  ojjinion,  and  the  judgment  was  affirmed  by  this  court. 

This  case  affirms  the  principle,  that  a  failure  on  the  part  of  thes  pat- 
entee in  those  prerequisites  of  the  act  which  authorize  a  patent,  is  a 
bar  to  a  recovery  in  an  action  for  its  infringement;  and  that  the  val- 
idity of  this  defense  does  not  depend  on  the  invention  of  the  inventor, 
but  is  a  legal  inference  upon  his  conduct. 

.Upon  these  authorities,  and  this  reasoning,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  instruction  was  erroneous,  and  that  the  judgment  ought  to  be  re- 
versed and  the  cause  remanded.     One  of  the  judges  composing  the 
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majority  thinks  that  the  direction  would  have  been  erroneous  on  a 
plea  properly  framed  upon  the  third  section  of  the  act,  and  averring 
the  facts  of  a  defective  specification  and  a  non-compliance  with  the 
other  requisitions  of  that  section,  for  that  such  a  plea  would  be  a  good 
bar  and  defense  to  the  action ;  but,  in  his  view,  the  plea  relies  upon 
the  facts  as  avoiding  the  patent  entirely,  and  avers  it  to  be  void.  Ho 
thinks,  however,  that  the  replication  puts  the  facts,  and  not  the  point 
whether  void  or  not,  in  issue ;  and  that  the  direction  of  the  court  was 
erroneous,  since  it  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that,  if  all  the  facts 
were  proved,  the  issue  ought  not  to  be  found  for  the  defendants,  un- 
less the  imperfection  of  the  spfeoification  arose  from  a  fraudulent  de- 
sign. 

The  judgment  is  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded,  with  directions 
to  issue  a  venire  facias  de  novo. 

This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the  record  from 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  and  was  argued  by  counsel;  on  consideration  whereof,  it  is 
tbe  opinion  of  this  court  that  the  said  Circuit  Court  erred  in  instruct- 
ing the  jury,  "  that  the  patent  would  not  be  void  on  this  ground  unless 
such  defective  or  imperfect  specification  or  description  ai'ose  from  de- 
sign, and  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  public."  Whereupon  it  is 
ordered  and  adjudged  by  this  court,  that  the  judgment  of  the  said 
Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  reversed,  and 
that  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  remanded  to  the  said  Cir- 
cuit Court,  with  directions  to  award  a  venire  facias  de  novo. 


Joseph  Shaw,  plaintiff  in  error,  v.  Joseph  Cooper. 

(7  Peters,  292.) 

1.  Action  for  an  alleged  violation  of  a  patent  for  an  improvement  in  guns  and  fire- 
arms. 

2.  The  letters  patent  were  obtained  in  1S22 ;  and  in  1829,  the  patentee  having 
surrendered  the  same  for  an  alleged  defect  in  the  speciflcatioii,  obtained  an- 
other patent.  This  second  patent  is  to  be  considered  as  having  relation  to  the 
emanation  of  the  patent  of  1822,  and  not  as  having  been  issued  on  an  original 
application. 

3.  Tlie  holder  of  a  detective  patent  may  surrender  it  to  the  Department  of.State. 
and  obtain  a  new  one,  which  shall  have  relation  to  the  emanation  of  the  first. 

4.  The  case  of  Grant  et  al.  v.  Raymond,  G  Peters,  220,  cited  and  affirmed. 

5..  A  second  patent,  granted  on  tlie  surrender  of  a  prior  one,  being  a  continuation 
of  the  first,  the  rights  of  a  patentee  must  be  ascertained  by  the  law  under  which 
the  original  application  was  made. 
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6.  By  the  provisions  of  tlie  act  of  Congress  of  17th  April,  1800,  citizens  and  a,liens, 
as  to  patent-rights,  are  placed  substantially  upon  the  same  ground.  In  either 
case,  if  the  invention  ^^as  known  or  used  by  the  public  before  it  was  patented, 
the  patent  is  void.    In  both  cases  the  right  must  be  tested  by  the  same  rule. 

7.  What  use  by  the  public,  before  the  application  is  made  for  a  patent,  shall  make 
void  the  right  of  a  patentee. 

8.  From  an  examination  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  relative 
to  patents  for  useful  inventions,  it  clearly  appears  that  it  was  the  intention  Of 
the  Legislature,  by  a  compliance  with  the  requisites  of  the  law,  to  vest  the  ex- 
clusive right  in  the  inventor  only,  and  that  on  condition  that  his  invention 
was  neither  known  nor  used  by  the  public  before  his  application  for  a  patent. 
If  such  use  or  knowledge  shall  be  proved  to  have  existed  prior  to  the  applica^ 
tion  for  the  patent,  the  act  of  1793  declares  the  patent  void ;  and  the  right  of 
an  alien  is  vsicated  in  the  same  manner,  by  proving  a  ioveign.  use  or  knowl- 
edge of  his  invention.  That  knowledge  or  use  which  would  be  fatal  to  the 
patent-right  of  a  citizen,  would  be  equally  so  to  tlie  right  of  an  alien. 

9.  The  knowledge  or  use  spoken  of  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  1793,  could  have  re- 
ferred to  the  public  only;  for  the  provision  would  be  nugatory  if  it  were  ap- 
plied to  the  inventor  himself.  He  must  necessarily  have  a  pei-fect  knowledge 
of  tlie  thing  invented,  and  of  its  use,  before  he  can  describe  it,  as  by  i.awlie  is 
required  to  do  preparatory  to  the  emanation  of  a  patent. 

10.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  invention  may  be  surrepti- 
tiously obtained  and  communicated  to  the  public,  that  do  not  affect  the  right 
of  the  inventor.  Under  such  circumstances,  no  presumption  can  arise  in  favoi- 
of  an  abandonment  of  the  right  to  the  public  by  the  inventor,  tliough  an  ac- 
quiescence on  his  part  will  lay  the  foundation  for  such  a  presumption.  It  is 
undoubtedly  just  that  every  discoverer  should  realize  the  benefits  resulting 
from  his  discovery,  for  the  period  contemplated  by  law.  But  those  can  only 
be  reserved  by  a  substantial  compliance  with  every  legal  requisite.  This  ex- 
clusive right  does  uot  rest  alone  on  his  discovery,  but  also  upon  the  legiil  sanc- 
tions which  have  been  given  to  it,  and  the  forms  of  law  with  which  it  has  been 
clothed. 

11.  Ifo  matter  by  what  means  an  invention  may  have  been  communicated  to  the 
public  before  a  patent  is  obtained,  any  acquiescence  in  the  public  use  by  the 
inventor  will  be  an  abandonment  of  the  right.  If  the  right  were  asserted  by 
him  who  fraudulently  obtained  it,  perliaps  no  lapse  of  time  could  give  it  val- 
idity. But  the  public  stand  in  an  entirely  different  relation  to  the  inventor. 
His  right  would  be  secured  by  giving  public  notice  that  lie  was  the  inventor 
of  the  thing  used,  and  that  he  should  apply  for  a  patent. 

12.  The  acquiescence  of  an  inventor  in  tlie  public  use  of  his  invention,  can  in  no 
ease  he  presumed,  where  he  has  no  knowledge  of  siicli  use.  But  this  knowl- 
edge may  be  presumed  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  This  will,  in  gen- 
eral, be  a  fact  for  a  jury;  and  if  the  inventor  do  not,  immediately  after  Lliis 
notice,  assert  his  right,  it  is  such  evidence  of  acquiescence  in  the  public  use 
as  forever  afterwards  to  prevent  him  from  asserting  it.  After  his  right  sliall 
be  perfected  by  a  patent,  no  presumption  arises  against  it  from  a  subsequent 
use  by  the  public. 

13.  A  strict  construction  of  the  act  of  Congress,  as  it  regards  the  public  use  of  an 
invention  before  it  is  patented,  is  not  only  required  by  its  letter  and  spirit,  but 
also  by  sound  policy. 

14.  The  question  of  abandonment  to  the  public  does  not  depend  on  the  intention 
of  the  inventor.    Whatever  may  be  the  intention,  if  he  suffers  his  invention  to 
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go  into  public  iiso,  tliroHgh  anj'  means  whatsoever,  without  an  ifntnecliate  as- 
sertion of  his  right,  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  patent;  nor  will  a  patent  obtained 
under  such  circumstances  protect  his  right. 

In  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Kew  York. 

At  the  October  Term,  1829,  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Kew  York,  the  plaihtiff  in  eiTor,  Joseph  Shaw,  instituted 
an  action  against  the  defendant,  Joseph  Cooper,  for  an  alleged  vio- 
lation of  a  patent  granted  to  him  by  the  United  States,  dated  the  7th 
of  May,  1829,  for  "  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  guns  and  fire- 
arms, which  improvement  consisted  in  a  priming  head  and  case  ap- 
plied to  arms  and  fire-arms,  for  the  purpose  of  priming  and  giving 
them  fire  by  the  means  or  use  of  percussion,  fulminating,  or  deton- 
ating powder,"  by  which  patent  the  plaintiff  alleged  that  there  was 
granted  to  him,  &c.,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  from  the  19tli  of 
June,  1822,  the  exclusive  right  to  the  said  invention,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  he  became  entitled  to  the  same  for  the  residue  of  the  term  un- 
expired on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1829.  The  declaration  averred  that 
the  defendant  had  violated  the  patent-right  of  the  plaintiff,  on  the  1st 
day  of  August,  1829,  and  afterwards,  between  that  day  and  the  in- 
stitution of  the  suit. 

The  defendant  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  gave  the  following  notice  of 
the  matters  of  defense  : 

"Please  to  take  notice  that,  on  the  trial  of  the  above  cause,  the 
above-named  Joseph  Cooper  will,  under  the  plea  of  the  general  issue 
aforesaid,  insist  upon  and  give  in  evidence  that  the  pretended  new 
and  useful  improvement  in  guns  and  fire-arms,  mentioned  and  refer- 
red to  in  the  several  counts  of  the  said  Joshua  Shaw's  declaration, 
was  not  originally  discovered  or  invented  by  the  said  Joshua  Shaw; 
ako,  that  the  said  pretended  new  and  useful  improvement,  or  the 
material  or  essential  parts  or  portions  thereof,  or  some  or  one  of 
them,  had  been  known  and  used  in  this  country,  namely,  in  the  city 
of  New  York  and  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  sundry  other 
places  in  the  United  States,  and  in  England,  and  in  France,  and  in 
other  foreign  countries,  before  the  said  Joshua  Shaw's  application  for 
a  patent,  as  set  forth  in  his  said  declaration ;  and  also  before  the  al- 
leged invention  or  supposed  discovery  thereof  by  the  said  Joshua 
Shaw. 

"And  further,  that  the  said  alleged  new  and  useful  improvement, 
or  the  material  or  essential  parts  or  portions  thereof,  or  some  one  of 
them,  or  the  principle  thereof,  was  the  invention  or  discovery  of  a 
gunmaker,  or  of  some  other  person,  resifding  in  England.     And  fur- 
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ther,  that  the  said  patent  was  void,  because  in  and  by  the  specification 
or  description  therein  referred  to,  no  distinction  or  discrimination  is 
made  between  the  parts  and  portions  previously  known  and  used  as 
aforesaid,  and  any  parts  or  portions  of  which  the  said  Joshua  Shaw 
may  be  the  inventor  or  discoverer;  the  said  JToseph  Cooper,  at  the 
same  time,  protesting  that  he,  the  said  Joshua  Shaw,  has  not  been  the 
inventor  or  discoverer  of  any  part  or  portion  of  the  said  alleged  im- 
provement. ^ 

"And  further,  that  the  said  patent  is  void,  because  the  said  specifi- 
cation or  description  does  not  describe  the  improvement  of  which  the 
said  Joshua  Shaw  claims  to  be  the  inventor  or  discoverer,  in  such 
full,  clear,  and  exact  terms  as  to  distinguish  the  same  from  all  other 
things  before  known,  nor  so  as  to  enable  a  person  skilled  in  the  art 
or  science  of  which  it  is  a  branch,  or  with  which  it  is  most  nearly  con- 
nected, to  make  and  use  the  same.  And  further,  that  the  said  patent 
is  void,  because  it  was  not  granted,  issued,  or  obtained  according  to 
law.  And  further,  that  the  said  patent  is  void,  because  it  was  surrep- 
titiously obtained  by  said  Joshua  Shaw." 

The  cause  was  tried  in  January,  1832,  and  a  verdict  and  judgment 
given  for  the  defendant.     The  plaintiff  prosecuted  this  writ  of  error. 

The  following  bill  of  exceptions  was  tendered  by  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  sealed  by  the  court : 

"The  plaintiff,  to  maintain  the  issue  on  his  part,  gave  in  evidence 
the  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  set  forth  in  the 
declaration  of  the  said  plaintiff,  issued  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1829; 
and  also  that  the  improvement  for  which  the  said  letters  patent  were 
granted  was  invented  or  discovered  by  the  said  plaintiff  in  the  year 
1813  or  1814,  and  that  the  defendant  had  sold  instruments  which  were 
infringements  of  the  said  letters  patent.  And  thereupon  the  said  de- 
fendant, to  maintain  the  said  issue  above  joined  on  his  part,  then  and 
there  proved,  by  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  that  he  had  used  the 
said  improvement  in  England,  and  had  purchased  a  gun  of  the  kind 
there,  and  had  seen  others  use  the  said  improvement,  and  had  seen 
guns  of  the  kind  in  the  Duke  of  York's  armory,  in  1819;  and  also 
proved,  by  the  testimony  of  five  other  witnesses,  that,  in  1820  and 
1821,  they  worked  in  England  at  the  business  of  making  and  repair- 
ing guns,  and  that  the  said  improvement  was  generally  used  in  Eno-- 
knd  in  those  years,  but  that  they  never  had  seen  guns  of  the  kind 
prior  to  those  years;  and  also  proved  that,  in  1820,  it  was  known  and 
used  in  France;  and  also  that  the  said  improvement  was  generally 
known  and  used  in  the  United  States  of  America  after  the  19th  day 
June,  1822.    Whereupon  the  said  plaintiff,  further  to  maintain  the 
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said  issue  on  his  part,  then  and  there  gave  in  evidence  that  the  said, 
plaintiff",  not  being  a  worker  in  iron  in  1813  or  1814,  employed  his 
brother,  in  England,  under  strict  injunctions  of  secrecy,  to  execute  or 
fabricate  the  said  improvement,  for  the  purpose  of  the  said  plaintiff's 
making  experiments.    And  that  the  said  plaintiff  afterwai'ds,  in  1817, 
left  England  and  came  to  reside  in  the  United  States  of  America ; 
and  that  after  the  departure  of  the  said  plaintiff  from  England,  name- 
ly, in  1817  or  1818,  his  said  brother  divulged  the  said  secret  for  a 
certain  reward  to  an  eminent  gunmaker  in  London.     That  the  said 
plaintiff",  on  his  arrival  in  this  country,  in  1817,  disclosed  his  said  im- 
provement to  a  gunmaker,  whom  he  consulted  as  to  obtaining  a  pat- 
ent for  the  same,  and  whom  he  wished  to  engage  to  join  and  assist 
him.    That  the  plaintiff  made  said  disclosures  under  injunctions  of 
secrecy,  claiming  the  improvement  as  his  own,  and  declaring  that,  h© 
should  patent  it.    That  the  said  plaintiff"  treated  his  invention  as  a 
secret  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  often  declaring  that  he  should 
patent  it ;  and  that  he  assigned  as  a  reason  for  delaying  to  patent  it,, 
that  it  was  not  so  perfect  as  he  wished  to  make  it  before  he  intro- 
duced it  into  public  use;   and  that  he  did  make  alterations  in  his- 
invention  up  to  about  the  date  of  his  patent,  which  some  witnesses- 
considered  as  improvements,  and  others  did  not.    That  in  this  coun^ 
try  the  said  invention  was  never  known  or  used  prior  to  the  said 
19th  day  of  June,  1822 ;  that  on  that  day  letters  patent  were  issued 
to  the  said  plaintiff,  being  then  an  alien,  for  his  said  invention ;  and 
that  the  said  plaintiff  immediately  brought  the  said  inventioni  intO; 
public  use  under  the  said  letters  patent.    That  afterwards,  and  after 
suits  had  been  brought  for  violation  of  the  said  letters  patenti,  the  said 
plaintiff  was  advised  to  surrender  them,  on  account  of  the  specificar 
tion  being  defective;  and  that  he  did  accordingly,  on  the  7th  day  of 
May,  1829,  surrender  the  same  into  the  Department  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  that  thereupon  the 
letters  patent  first  above  mentioned  were  issued  to  the  said  plaintiff.. 
And  the  said  plaintiff  also  gave  in  evidence,  that  prior  to  the  said 
19th  day  of  June,  1822,  the  principal  importers  of  guns,  from  Eng- 
land, in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  at  the  latter  of  which  cities  the 
plaintiff'  resided,  had  never  heard  anything  of  the  said  invention,  or 
that  the  same  was  known  or  used  in  England,  and  that  no  guns  of 
the  kind  were  imported  into  this  country  until  the  years  1824  or  , 
1825.    And  that  letters  patent  were  granted  in  England,  on  the  11th 
day  of  Apiil,  1807,  to  one  Alexander  J.  Forsyth,  for  a  method,  of 
discharging  or  giving  fire  to  artillery  and  all  other  fire-arms,  which 
method  he  describes  in  Ms  specification  as  consisting  in  '  the  use  or 
12 
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application  as  a  priming,  in  any  mode,  of  some  or  one  of  those  chem- 
ical compounds  which  are  so  easily  inflammable  af^  to  be  capable  of 
taking  fire  and  exploding  without  any  actual  fire  being  applied  there- 
to, and  merely  by  a  blow,  or  by  any  sudden  or  strong  pressure  or 
friction,  given  or  applied  thereto,  without  extraordinary  violence — that 
is  to  sa;y,some  one  of  the  compounds  of  combustible  matter,  such  as 
sulphur  or  sulphur  and  charcoal,  with  oxmuriatic  salt ;  for  example, 
the  salt  formed  of  depfelogisticated  marine  acid  and  potash,  (or  pot- 
asse,)  which  salt  is  otherwise  called  oxmuriate  of  potash,  or  such  of 
the  fulminating  metallic  compounds  as  may  be  used  with  safety;  for 
example,  fulminating  mercury,  or  of  common  gunpowder  mixed  in 
due  quantity  with  any  of  the  above-mentioned  substances,  or  with 
any  oxmuriatic  salt,  as  aforesaid,  or  of  suitable  mixtures  of  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  compounds; '  and  that  the  said  letters  patent  contin- 
ued in  force  for  the  period  of  fourteen  years  from  and  after  granting 
of  the  same.  (It  is  understood  that  the  patent  and  specification  of 
Forsyth  may  be  at  any  time  referred  to  on  the  argument  for  correc- 
tion or  explanation  of  the  bill  of  exceptions.)  And  thereupon  the 
defendant,  further  to  mainta,in  the  said  issue  on  his  part,  gave  in  evi- 
dence a  certain  letter  from  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  dated  in 
December,  1824,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  '  Some 
time  since  I  stated  that  I  had  employed  counsel  respecting  regular 
^prosecutions  for  any  trespasses  against  my  rights  to  the  patent.  I 
have  at  length  obtained  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sergeant  of  this  city,  to- 
gether with  others  eminent  in  law,  and  that  is,  that  I  ought  (with  a 
view  to  insure  success)  to  visit  England,  and  procure  the  affidavits  of 
Manton  and  others  to  whom  I  made  my  invention  known,  and  also 
of  the  person  whom  I  employed  to  make  the  lock  at  the  time  of  in- 
ventb>n;  for  it  appears  very  essential  that  I  should  also  prove  that 
I  did  actually  reduce  the  principle  to  practice,  otherwise  a  verdict 
might'be  doubtful.  It  is,  therefore,  my  intention  to  visit  England  in 
May  next  for  this  purpose.  In  the  meantime,  proceedings  which 
have  commenced  here  are  suspended  for  the  necessary  time.' 

"And  the  said  judges  of  the  said  court  did  thereupon  charge  and 
direct  the  said  jury  that  the  patent  of  the  7th  day  of  May,  1829,  hav- 
ing been  issued,  as  appeared  by  its  recital,  on  the  surrender  and  can- 
celmeht  of  the  patent  of  the  19th  day  of  June,  1822,  and  being  in- 
tended to  correct  a  mistake  or  remedy  a  defect  in  the  latter,  it  must 
be  cohsidered  as  a  continuation  of  th3  said  patent,  and  the  rights  of 
the  plaintiff  were  to  be  determined  by  the  state  of  things  which  ex- 
isted in  1822,  when  the  patent  was  obtained. 

"  That  the  plaintiff's  case,  therefore,  came  under  the  act  passed 
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the  17th  day  of  April,  1800,  extending  the  right  of  obtaining  patents 
to  aliens,  by  the  first  section  of  which  the  applicant  is  required  to 
make  oath  that  his  invention  has  not,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
or  belief,  been  known  or  used  in  this  or  any  foreign  country.  That 
the  plaintiff  most  probably  did  not  know,  in  1822,  that  the  invention 
for  which  he  was  taking  out  a  patent  had,  before  that  time,  been  in 
use  in  a  foreign  country,  but  that  his  knowledge  or  ignorance  on 
that  subject  was  rendered  immaterial  by  the  concluding  part  of  the 
section,  which  expressly  declares  that  every  patent  obtained  pursuant 
to  that  act  for  any  invention  which,  it  should  afterwards  appear,  had 
been  known  or  used  previous  to  such  application  for  a  patent,  should 
be  utterly  void.  That  there  was  nothing  in  the  act  confining  such 
use  to  the  United  States;  and  that,  if  the  invention  was  previously 
known  in  England  or  France,  it  was  sufficient  to  avoid  the  patent 
under  that  act.  That  the  evidence  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  plaintiff  was  the  inventor  in  this  case;  but  the  court  were  of 
opinion  that  he  had  slept  too  long  on  his  rights,  and  not  followed  them 
up  as  the  law  requires,  to  entitle  him  to  any  benefit  from  his  patent. 
That  the  use  of  the  invention  by  a  person  who  had  pirated  it,  or  by 
others  who  knew  of  the  piracy,  would  not  affect  the  inventor's  rights, 
but  that  the  law  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  well  as  of 
the  inventor ;  and  if,  as  appeared  from  the  evidence  in  this  case,  the 
public  had  become  fairly  possessed  of  the  invention  before  the  plain- 
tiff' applied  for  his  patent,  it  was  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  to  invalidate  his  patent,  even  though  the  invention  may  have 
originally  got  into  public  use  through  the  fraud  or  misconduct  of  his 
brother,  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  knowledge  of  it." 

The  case  was  submitted  to  the  court,  on  printed  arguments,  by 
Mr.  Paine,  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  and  Mr.  Emmet,  for  the  defend- 
ant. 

For  the  plaintiff  in  error,  it  was  contended  that  the  case  fell  within 
the  principles  which  had  been  uniformly  acknowledged  and  supportefJ 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  which  were  not  intendeji 
to  be  disavowed,  but  sanctioned  by  this  court,  in  Pennock  v.  Dialogvs, 
2  Peters,  1. 

In  this  country,  many  strong  cases  of  public  use,  prior  to  the  appli- 
cation for  a  patent,  have  been  brought  before  the  courts,  where  th,e 
public  had  been  long  in  possession ;  and  the  courts  have  allowed  the 
inventor  to  show  in  different  ways  that  he  had  not  thereby  abandoned 
his  use  to  the  public.     How  much  more  favorable  to  us  are  the  ch-- 
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cumstances  of  our  case,  as  respects  a  prior  use.  Before  we  took  out 
our  first  patent,  the  invention  had  never  been  seen  or  heard  of  in 
this  country.  It  was  not  then  known  to  ourselves,  nor  to  any  others 
in  this  country,  that  it  had  been  used  in  England;  and  it  had  been 
so  used  only  one  or  two  years — a  short  period,  compared  with  the 
many  cases  which  have  been  sustained  by  the  courts.  Even  if  this 
use  had  been  an  American  use,  it  would  not  have  been  an  extraor- 
dinary one.  But  it  wdb  not  an  American,  but  a  foreign  use ;  and, 
therefore,  not  a  use  by  the  public  who  contest  our  exclusive  right  by 
saying  that  they  had  become  the  innocent  possessors  of  our  invention. 
N"ot  one  of  that  public  had  gotten  possession  of  it. 

The  case  does  not  seem  to  be  fairly  stated,,  when  it  is  said  that,  al- 
though the  invention  was  disclosed  by  pii'acy,  yet  the  public  have 
innocently  got  possession  of  it  by  that  means.  The  only  public  who 
can  set  up  the  innocence  of  their  possession  as  against  us,  did  not  get 
their  possession  by  the  piracy,  but  under  the  invalid  patent.  And 
if  this  be  so,  what  diflerence  does  it  make  that  afterwards  guns  were 
brought  from  England  ?  Does  such  a  circumstance  bear,  can  it  be 
made  to  bear,  at  all  upon  the  merits  of  the  case  ? 

The  parts  of  the  charge  to  the  jury  of  the  Circuit  Court  which  are 
objected  to,  as  understood  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  may  be 
stated  thus : 

That  the  use  of  the  invention  abroad,  acquired  through  a  fraudulent 
or  piratical  disclosure  of  the  secret,  for  a  period  of  only  one  or  two 
years  before  the  application  for  the  patent,  and  that  use  entirely  un- 
known to  the  inventor  here,  avoids  the  patent,  because  it  was  obtained 
under  the  aUen  act. 

That  our  patent  of  1829,  obtained  under  the  citizen's  act,  is,  in 
respect  to  the  prior  foreign  use,  to  be  construed  as  if  obtained  under 
the  alien  act,  because  it  was  obtained  on  the  surrender  of  the  patent 
of  1822,  which  was  obtained  under  the  alien  act,  the  one  being  only 
a  continuation  of  the  other. 

That  the  inventor  (the  court  are  understood  to  have  been  speak- 
ing, in  this  part  of  the  charge,  without  reference  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  patent  was  obtained  under  the  alien  or  citizen's  act,  but 
to  have  designed  their  remarks  to  apply  to  patents  generally)  had 
slept  too  long  on  his  rights,  and  not  followed  them  up  as  the  law  re- 
quii-es,  to  entitle  him  to  any  benefit  from  his  patent;  that  the  use  of 
the  invention  by  a  person  who  had  pirated  it,  or  by  others  who  knew 
of  the  piracy,  would  not  affect  the  inventor's  right,  but  that  the  law 
was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the  inventor ; 
and  if,  as  appeared  fi-om  the  evidence  in  this  case,  the  public  had 
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fairly  become  possessed  of  the  invention  before  the  plaintiff  applied 
for  his  patent,  it  was  sufficient  to  invalidate  his  patent,  even  though 
the  invention  may  have  originally  got  into  pubUc  use  through  the 
fraud  or  misconduct  of  his  brother,  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  knowl- 
edge of  it. 

The  following  points  comprehend  these  objections  to  the  charge 
of  the  court : 

1.  The  second  patent  is  original  and  independent,  and  not  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  first  patent. 

"When  patents  are  surrendered  and  cancelled  in  England,  they  are 
entirely  vacated  and  gone,  and  as  if  they  had  never  existed ;  and  the 
Mng  can  grant  out  the  right,  de  novo,  either  to  the  same  or  to  any 
other  person.  17  Vin.  Abridg.,  114,  Prerogative  of  the  King,  R.  b. 
paragraph  9;  17  Vin.  Abridg.,  151,  Prerogative,  &c.,  M.  C.  para^ 
graphs  2,  3,  4,  6,  10,  14 ;  Godson  on  Patents,  200 ;  Com.  Dig.,  Pat- 
ent, G. 

If  this  is  the  effect  of  a  surrender  there,  it  must  be  the  same  here. 

Not  a  dictum  can  be  found  in  the  English  books  that  a  second 
patent  is  a  continuation  of  the  first.  No  such  idea  can  be  found  in 
our  own  books,  although  cases  of  surrender  have  come  before  our 
courts. 

The  right  of  an  inventor  to  surrender  an  invalid  patent  and  take 
out  a  new  one  being  admitted,  it  follows  that,  if  between  the  two 
patents  he  has  been  naturalized,  he  must,  of  necessity,  take  out  a 
patent  under  the  citizen's  act,  because  he  is  no  longer  an  alien.  If 
he  rightfully  takes  a  patent  under  the  citizen's  act,  he  is  entitled  to 
all  the  advantages  that  act  confers,  and,  among  them,  to  have  his 
patent  construed  and  adjudicated  upon  under  the  provisions  of  that 
act,  and  of  no  other. 

2.  A  fraudulent  or  piratical  use  of  the  invention,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  before  the  application  for  a  patent,  cannot  have  any  other 
or  greater  effect  to  invalidate  a  patent  obtained  under  the  alien  act 
than  one  obtained  under  the  citizen's  act. 

On  general  principles,  it  cannot;  for,  as  to  all  kinds  of  propert}', 
no  one  can  acquire  a  right  to  it,  except  by  the  consent  of  the  owner. 
Theft  or  fraud  can  never  enable  one  who  gets  possession  by  those 
means  to  transfer  the  property.  See  authorities  cited  under  next 
point. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  courts  fii'st  began  to  construe  the 
citizen's  act,  by  arraying  the  sixth  section  against  the  first.  They 
said  the  legislature  meant  to  provide  by  the  sixth  section  for  the 
exception  of  cases  of  fraud,  &c.,  out  of  the  too  rigid  and  literal  opera- 
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tion  of  the  first  section.  Afterwards,  the  couils  took,  a  more  liberal 
view  of  the  act,  and  held  that,  even  without  the  sixth  section,  the 
legislative  intention  to  excispt  such  cases  from  the  first  section  would 
be  presumed ;  and  this  is  the  docti-ine  finally  settled  in  Pennock  v. 
Dialogue. 

The  construction  given  by  this  court  in  the  case  of  Pennock  v. 
Dialogue,  2  Peters,  22,  is  entirely  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  in  error. 

The  court  there  say^in  that  case :  "  The  act  of  17th  April,  1800, 
ch.  25,  which  extends  the  privileges  of  the  act  of  1793  to  inventors 
who  are  aliens,  contains  a  proviso  declaring  that '  every  patent  which 
shall  be  obtained  pursuant  to  the  act  for  any  invention,  art,  or  dis- 
covery which,  it  shall  afterwards  appear,  had  been  knov^n  or  used  pre- 
vious to  such  application  for  a  patent,  shall  be  void.'  This  proviso 
certainly  certifies  the  construction  of  the  act  of  1793,  already  asserted, 
for  there  is  not  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  legislature  intended 
to  confer  on  aliens  privileges  essentially  difi'erent  from  those  belong- 
ing to  citizens ;  on  the  contrary,  the  enacting  clause  of  the  act  of 
1800  jiurports  to  put  both  on  the  same  footing,  and  the  proviso  seems 
added  as  a  gloss  or  explanation  of  the  original  act." 

Now,  the  jproviso  is  the  only  thing  in  the  alien  act  which  can  make 
it  at  all  different  in  this  particular  from  the  citizen's  act;  and  the 
courts  say  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference,  but  merely  expresses 
iriore  fully  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  citizen's  act. 

3.  If  an  invention  has  been  pirated  or  fraudulently  divulged,  the 
inventor  cannot  thereby  lose  his  right  to  his  own  invention  and  prop- 
ferty ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  public  have  acquired  the 
use  of  the  invention  without  any  participation  in  the  fraud,  unless 
the  inventor  has  acquiesced  in  such  use,  the  only  principle  to  be  found 
in  the  American  decisions  on  this  subject  being,  that  a  public  use  does 
hot  aftect  the  inventor's  right,  unless  it  proves  that  he  has  dedicated 
.or  abandoned  his  invention  to  the  public.  And  in  this  case  there  is 
ho  evidence  of  such  delay  or  neglect  as  would  amount- to  an  abandon- 
ment, nor  of  any  intention  to  dedicate  the  invention  to  the  public. 

It  is  a  general  principle,  as  to  all  kinds  of  personal  property,  that 
even  a  bonafde  purchaser  for  a  valuable  consideration  can  never  ac- 
quire property  of  which  another  has  been  deprived  by  fraud,  theft, 
or  violence,  or  even  by  a  bailment.  1  Wils.  Rep.,  8 ;  2  Str.  Kep., 
1187;  3  Atk.  Eep.,  44;  Salk.  Rep.,  283. 

In  this  respect,  no  difference  has  ever  yet  been  made  between  a 
man's  property  in  his  inventions  and  his  otlier  property ;  and  there 
seeips  to  be  no  reason  or  principle  making  a  distinction. 

The  statute  of  Massachusetts  securing  copyrights  (before  the  Fede- 
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ral  Uuion)  begins  with  a  preamble  declaiing  that  "  no  property  is 
more  peculiarly  a  man's  own  than  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
labor  of  his  mind."     Cited  1  Dane's  Abridg.,  527. 

in  Miller  v.  Taylor,  4  Burr.,  2303,  seven  judges  against  four  held 
that  at  common  law  the  author  of  a  literary  composition  did  not  lose 
his  right  by  publishing  it. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  natural  rights  of  men  to  this  species  of  property, 
(copyright,)  independently  of  statutory  provisions,  are  in  question, 
they  retain  all  their  rights  to  such  property,  notwithstanding  the  pub- 
lic have  innocently  got  possession  of  it,  and  even  with  the  author's 
consent ;  and  there  surely  can  be  no  difference,  when  we  go  back  to 
natural  rights  at  common  law,  whether  the  property  is  the  subject 
of  a  copyright  or  of  a  patent — ^whether  it  be  a  book  or  a  machine ; 
■  the  public,  having  got  the  use  or  possession,  must  have  as  much  right 
to  make  copies  of  the  book  as  of  the  machine :  both  are  the  produce 
of  the  mind.  This  view  is  taken  merely  to  show  that  this  species  of 
property  has  been  treated  as  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  law  as  other 
kinds  of  property — ^that  is,  except  so  far  as  the  statute  makes  a  differ- 
ence. Now,  it  is  admitted  that,  under  the  statute,  neither  the  pirate, 
nor  any  one  participating  in  his,  piracy,  can  acquire  any  rights  against 
the  inventor.  And  why  ?  Because  the  same  rules  of  justice  which 
apply  to  all  other  kinds  of  property  are  applied  by  the  courts  to  this, 
as  being  the  intention  of  the  statute,  although  against  its  letter.  But 
why  stop  at  the  pirate,  and  say  that  you  will  not  extend  the  rule  to 
the  public,  when  they  have  innocently  got  the  possession  ?  Do  you 
stop  thus  as  to  other  kinds  of  property  ?  No.  You  say,  no  onp, 
however  innocent  of  fraud,  can  become  the  lawful  proprietor.  Why, 
then,  not  carry  the  principle  to  its  full  extent  ?  How  can  it  be  infer- 
red that  the  statute  intends  to  go  a  part  of  the  way  of  a  general  prin- 
ciple, and  there  stop  ?  The  principle  is  a  rule  drawn  by  analogy 
from  other  kinds  of  property,  on  the  ground  that  the  analogy  being, 
general,  the  rule  should  be  so,  too.  But  the  analogy  is  also  complete 
between  this  and  other  kinds  of  property,  and  the  rule  ought  there- 
fore to  be  complete,  and  applied  in  its  full  extent. 

But  there  is  even  a  stronger  reason  why  this  principle  of  law  should 
be  applied  to  this  species  of  property  in  its  full  extent,  rather  than  to 
the  case  of  a  bona  fide  purchaser  of  any  other  kind.  There  he  has 
paid  a  consideration,  an  equivalent.  It  is  a  hard  case:  one  of  two 
innocent  persons  must  suffer.  Not  so  here.  What  does  the  public 
lose  ?  That  which  has  cost  it  nothing,  for  which  it  has  given  no 
equivalent ;  and  all  we  seek  of  them  is  the  consideration,  the  equiva- 
lent, which  they  have  never  yet  paid  to  any  one. 
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But  if  we  examine  the  American  cases  on  this  subject  prior  to  Pen- 
Tbock  V.  Dialogue,  we  shall  find  that  the  principle  has  always  been  ap- 
plied to  inventions  in  its  full  extent. 

The  counsel  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  following  cases,  and 
argued  that  they  fully  sustained  the  principles  claimed  for  the  plain- 
tiff in  error :  Whittemore  v.  Cutter,  1  Gall.,  482 ;  Goodyear  v.  Mathews, 
1  Paine's  Eep.,  301 ;  Morris  v.  Huntington,  1  Paine,  354 ;  Melius  v. 
Silsbee,  4  Mason's  Eep.,  108 ;  Treadioell  v.  Bladen,  4  "Wash.  0.  C.  E., 
703. 

The  bill  of  exceptions  says  "  that  the  plaintiff  assigned  as  a  reason 
for  delaying  to  patent  it,  (the  invention,)  that  it  was  not  so  perfect  as 
he  wished  to  make  it  hefore  he  introduced  it  to  public  use ;  and  that 
he  did  make  alterations  in  his  invention  up  to  about  the  date  of  his 
patent,  which  some  witnesses  considered  as  improvements,  and  others 
did  not." 

This  was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  delay ;  and  it  is  unimpoiiant 
whether  the  alterations  were  improvements  or  not,  for  he  was  trying, 
to  make  them,  and  said  that  was  his  motive  for  the  delay ;  and  the 
motive  for  the  delay  is  the  only  question.     1  Paine's  Eep.,  354. 

The  patent  granted  to  Forsyth,  in  England,  which  gave  him  the 
exclusive  right  to  use  the  percussion  powders  in  any  mode,  down  to 
April,  1821,  accounts  for  not  taking  out  a  patent  in  England. 

Finally,  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  contended  : 

1.  That  if  the  rights  of  the  patentee  were  the  same  as  under  an 
ordinary  citizen's  patent,  then  he  had  never  dedicated  or  abandoned 
his  invention  to  the  public,  and  that  there  has  been  no  use  of  it  which 
invalidates  his  patent. 

2.  That  his  rights  are  the  same  as  those  under  an  ordinary  citizen's 
patent,  the  patent  having  been  granted  under  the  citizen's  act,  and 
not  being  affected  by  the  previous  vacated  patent. 

3.  That  even  if  he  is  to  be  considered  as  having  a  patent  under 
the  alien  act,  his  rights,  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  are  the 
same  as  if  it  was  a  citizen's  patent. 

In  conclusion,  he  remarked  that  the  jury  found  their  verdict  en- 
ftirely  under  the  charge  of  the  court,  considering  that  the  charge,  as 
ito  the  points  of  law,  precluded  them  trom  finding  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintift",  however  well  they  might  be  satisfied  upon  every  matter  of 
fact.  It  was  believed  the  jury,  as  well  as  the  court,  were  entirely 
•satisfied  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  inventor,  and  that  his  invention 
Tiad  been  used  without  his  knowledge  or  suspicion ;  and  that  he  had 
never  disclosed  it,  except  in  confidence,  and  under  the  strictest  injunc- 
tions of  secrecy. 
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The  letter  from  plaintiff  to  defendant  should  not  have  been  put  in 
the  bill  of  exceptions,  because  it  only  presented  questions  of  fact 
purely,  not  affecting  any  of  the  points  of  law  on  which  the  court 
charged  the  jury.  This  court  will  not  regard  a  mere  isolated  fact, 
when  it  is  apparent  that  all  the  facts  of  the  case  are  not  given,  but 
only  such  as  are  essential  to  show  how  the  jur}'  were  charged  as  to 
the  law.  It  is  impossible  for  tliis  court  to  say  how  the  jury  would 
have  found  upon  the  whole  evidence.  It  is  sufficient  to  add  that  the 
meaning  of  that  letter  was  satisfactorily  explained  to  the  jury  by  the 
plaintiff's  counsel.  It  was  explained  that  the  knowledge  of  his  in- 
vention, which  the  plaintiff  in  that  letter  says  he  communicated  to 
"  Manton  and  others,"  was  simply  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  made  an  important  invention,  without  disclosing  what  it  was.  On 
any  other  supposition,  this  letter  was  contradicted  by  all  the  rest  of 
the  evidence  in  the  case  and  the  uniform  conduct  of  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Emmet,  for  the  defendant  in  enar. 

The  bill  of  exceptions  in  this  cause  discloses,  in  substance,  the  fol- 
lowing case : 

In  1813  or  1814,  the  plaintiff,  residing  in  England,  invented  what 
he  claims  to  be  secured  to  him  by  his  patent.  Between  that  time 
and  his  coming  to  the  United  States  he  made  his  invention  known  to 
his  brother,  also  to  Mr.  Manton,  a  gunmaker  in  London,  and  others, 
as  is  shown  by  his  letter  to  defendant. 

In  1817,  the  plaintiff  came  to  the  United  States,  and  shortly  after- 
wards disclosed  his  secret  to  a  gunmaker  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1817  or  1818,  plaintift''s  brother  sold  the  secret  to  a  gunmaker 
in  London. 

In  1819,  the  invention  was  sold  and  used  in  England. 

In  1820  or  1821,  it  was  in  general  use  by  the  public  there. 

In  1821,  it  was  in  general  use  in  France. 

In  1822,  (19th  June,)  plaintiff  took  out  his  first  patent  as  an  alien, 
under  the  act  of  1800. 

In  1829,  (7th  May,)  he  surrendered  that  patent  as  defective  and 
took  out  a  new  one,  with  an  amended  specification,  as  a  citizen,  under 
the  act  of  1793,  upon  which  patent  his  suit  is  brought. 

The  ease  also  sets  forth  that,  in  April,  1807,  a  patent  had  been 
granted  in  England  to  one  Forsyth  for  an  invention  on  the  same 
subject,  and  that  such  patent  continued  in  force  for  fourteen  years, 
or  until  April,  1821.  This  was  offered  by  the  plaintiff  and  made  a 
part  of  the  case,  for  the  pui'pose,  doubtless,  of  accounting  for  his  not 
having  taken  out  a  patent  for  his  invention  in  England  previous  to 
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1817,  tbe  terms  of  Forsyth's  patent  being,  as  he  supposed,  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  embrace  his  discovery  and  to  tie  up  his  hands  dur- 
ing its  continuance. 

From  these  facts,  it  would  at  least  appear  that  the  public  had  some- 
where Jaecome  fully  possessed  of  the  use  of  the  invention,  and  that 
they  had  enjoyed  such  use  for  not  less  than  about  two  years  before 
the  plaintiff  took  any  steps  to  obtain  his  first  patent. 
,  Without  stopping  now  to  inquire  what  should  be  considered  as  the 
public  in  respect  to  a  case  of  this  land,  let  us  examine  how  far  the  acts 
of  the  plaintiff  himself  have  precluded  him  from  ever  controverting 
the  right  of  that  public  to  the  use  of  the  thing  in  question. 

The  principle  upon  which  previous  public  use  of  an  invention  invali- 
dates a  patent,  undoubtedly,  is,  that  the  inventor  can  no  longer  give 
any  consideration  or  equivalent  for  the  exclusive  privilege  claimed  by 
him ;  and  the  law,  to  sustain  a  principle  so  necessaiy  and  just  in  itself, 
presumes  an  abandonment  by  the  inventor.  This  abandonment  may 
be  either  actual,  as  by  voluntary  dedication,  or  constructive,  as  by  negli- 
gence or  unreasonable  delay.    Paine's  Eep.,  300. 

In  the  present  case,  can  it  be  pretended  that  there  was  neither  Tieg- 
ligence  nor  unreasonable  delay  ?  The  plaintiff  would  have  it  appear 
that,  up  to  1822,  he  was  maturing  his  invention,  and  yet  what  he  then 
took  out  a  patent  for  was  the  very  thing,  and  no  improvement  upon 
that,  which  for  two  or  three  years  previous  had  been  generally  known 
and  used  in  England  and  France.  But  admitting  this  explanation  to 
stand  for  what  it  is  worth,  how  does  it  tally  with  his  other  ground  of 
excuse.  He  says  Forsyth's  patent  restrained  him  in  England.  Be 
it  so — and  what  is  the  fair  inference  ?  Why,  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Forsyth's  patent  he  would  have  applied  there  for  one  before  1817 ; 
and  if  he  would,  his  invention  was  matured  before  he  came  to  the 
United  States ;  and  nothing  but  his  alienism  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
applying  for  a  patent  immediately  after  his  arrival.  Being  an  alien, 
the  law  required  him  to  delay  two  years.  In  1819,  therefore,  he 
might  and  ought  to  have  taken  out  his  patent ;  and  if  he  had  done 
so,  he  would  have  anticipated  the  public  use  of  the  invention  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  But  he  delayed  until  1822,  a  period  of  three  years. 
His  own  story  shows  that  such  delay  was  without  sufficient  cause. 
It  was,  therefore,  unreasonable  ;  and  the  law,  in  protection  of  the  right 
acquired  in  the  meantime  by  the  public,  construes  his  acts  into  an 
abandonment. 

It  would  appear  that,  even  to  the  mind  of  the  plaintiff's  counsel, 
this  view  of  the  case  is  conclusive,  unless  the  fact  of  the  invention 
having  got  into  public  use  before  the  first  patent  was  taken  out,  can 
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be  shaken ;  for  they  say  that  the  use,  in  this  case,  was  not  an  Ameri- 
can, but  a  foreign  use,  and  therefore  not  a  use  by  the  public  who  con- 
test their  exclusive  right.  This  distinction  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
act  of  1800,  which  uses  the  language  "known  or  used,  in  this  or  amj 
foreign  country" ;  and  it  is  equally  opposed  to  the  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  act  of  1793.  "We  are  perfectly  willing  to  adrnit  that,  in  this 
respect,  the  construction  of  both  acts  should  be  the  same ;  aud  that 
the  proviso  at  the  end  of  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  1800  applies . 
to  every  patent,  whether  obtained  under  that  act  or  the  act  of  1793. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Stoey,  the  act  of  1800  affords,  in  this 
respect,  a  gloss  or  explanation  of  the  original  act.  Pennock  v.  Dia- 
loyue,  2  Peters's  S.  C.  Eep.,  22.  This  only  tends  to  show,  that  if  the 
plaintiff  had  been  a  citizen  in  1822,  and  had  taken  out  his  first  patent 
under  the  act  of  1793,  his  case  would  have  been  just  as  objectionable 
as  it  is  now.  But  where  do  the  plaintift''s  counsel  find  afiy  law  for 
such  a  distinction  between  American  and  foreign  public  use,  or  how 
could  it  be  sustained  on  principle  ?  If  the  doctrine  be  a  sound  one, 
it  would  go  to  this  extent :  I  dedicate  my  invention  to  the  public  in 
Europe ;  the  European  public  being  thus  legally  possessed  of  it,  the 
article  is  manufactured  and  exported  in  large  quantities;  I  immedi- 
ately come  over  here,  take  out  a  patent,  and  prevent  the  use  of  the 
article  in  the  United  States,  thereby  prohibiting  the  European  public 
from  engaging  in  a  traffic  or  commerce  which  was  an  immediate  in- 
cident to  my  own  grant  or  dedication  to  them. 

The  impolicy  of  recognizing  such  a  distinction  would  afford  a  suffi- 
cient argument  against  it,  eveii  if  the  terms  of  the  statute  were  not 
explicit,  and  if  nothing  had  ever  fallen  from  the  bench  to  give  a 
construction  to  the  expression  "public  use."  But  there  is  positive 
and  high  authority  on  this  subject.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Gibes  says, 
"to  entitle  a  man  to  a  patent,  the  invention  must  be  neio  to  the  lourld." 
1  Holt's  'E.  P.  Eep.,  58.  And  such,  we  submit,  is  the  settled  law  on 
this  point.  / 

It  would  seem  to  be  of  little  importance  in  this  cause  to  discuss  the 
plaintiff's  position  "that  the  second  patent  is  original  and  independ- 
ent, and  not  a  continuation  of  the  first  patent,"  because  the  only  ob- 
.  ject  of  disconnecting  the  two  patents  in  this  case  would  be  to  fescue 
the  second  patent  from  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1800,  under  which 
the  first  patent  was  taken  (the  judge  having  charged  the  jury  that 
the  act  of  1800  was  sufficient  to  control  the  case).  Now,  we  not  only 
admit  that  the  act  of  1793  should  rbceive  a  similar  construction  with 
that  of  1800,  as  to  previous  knowledge  or  use  of  an  invention,  but  the 
plaintiff's  counsel  labor  to  establish  this  very  ground.    Their  posi- 
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tion,  however,  is  not  a  correct  one.  The  object  of  cancelhng  a  first 
patent,  and  taking  out  a  second,  is  not  ,to  take  a  fresh  start  for  the 
term  of  years  during  which  the  law  allows  the  exclusive  right  to  be 
conferred.  It  is  to  enable  the  inventor  to  enjoy,  for  the  remainder  0/ 
that  term,  the  privilege  which  was  originally  intended  to  be  granted. 
And  in  this  view,  even  if  the  construction  of  the  two  acts  was  differ- 
ent, we  apprehend  that  the  judge  laid  down  the  law  correctly,  namely, 
that  the  plaintiff's  i'iglji|s  depended  upon  the  state  of  things  in  1822, 
■and  upon  the  act  of  1800. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  follow  the  plaintiff's  argument  on  his  third 
point,  to  perceive  the  impediment  which  the  first  section  of  the  act  of 
1800,  taken  either  in  reference  to  that  act  only  or  as  explanatory  of 
the  act  of  1793,  offers  to  his  case.  To  get  rid  of  this  difficulty,  it  is, 
in  substance,  contended  by  his  counsel  that  the  legislature  did  not 
mean  what  they  have  said  in  this  section,  when  certain  cases  came  to 
be  considered;  and  that  the  positive  and  unequivocal  language  used 
by  them  is,  in  this  respect,  unimportant.  Now,  the  very  fact  that  this 
section  was  intended  to  be  declaratory  of  the  law  in  all  cases,  whether 
arising  under  that  or  the  former  act  of  1793,  shows  that  the  explicit 
language  used  was  considered  to  be  all-important  by  the  legislature ; 
and  it  certainly  was  not  contemplated  that  this  explicit  language  should 
be  frittered  away  to  suit  particular  cases. 

If  the  facts  of  this  case,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  make  out 
a  negligence  or  unreasonable  delay  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  in  tak- 
ing out  his  patent,  and  that  such  negligence  or  unreasonable  delay 
amounts  in  law  to  an  abandonment,  the  case  is  disposed  of.  "We  con- 
tend also  that  the  delay  was  not  accounted  for,  the  alleged  reason 
for  it  being  virtually  contradicted  by  the  testimony  offered  to  make 
out  his  case;  and  further,  that  the  finding  of  the  jury  is  conclusive  as 
to  this  point. 

The  intent  of  the  delay  of  the  patent,  and  whether  the  allowing  the 
invention  to  be  used  without  a  patent,  should  not  be  considered  an 
abandonment,  or  a  present  of  it  to  the  public,  are  questions  for  the 
jury.     Morris  v.  Huntington,  1  Paine's  Rep.,  22. 

The  principles  which  we  contend  for,  being  recognized  in  many 
of  the  cases  cited  on  the  part  of  the  plaintift',  (particularly  the  case  of  ' 
Pennock  v.  Dialogue,)  it  has  been  deemed  unnecessary  to  refer  to  those 
cases  more  particularly.    If  the  charge  of  the  judge  was  not  errone- 
ous as  to  the  la^v,  there  can  be  no  ground  for  granting  a  new  trial 

Mr.  Justice  M'Lean  dehvered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  wi'it  of  error  brings  before  this  court,  for  its  revision,  a  judg- 
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ment  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York. 

An  action  was  brought  in  the  Circuit  Court  by  Shaw  against  the 
defendant  Cooper,  for  the  violation  of  a  certain  patenl/right  claimed 
by  the  plaintifi".  The  defendant  pleaded  the  general  issue,  and  gave 
notice  that  on  the  trial  he  would  prove  "that  the  pretended  new  and 
useful  improvement  in  guns  and  fire-arms  mentioned  and  refen'ed  to 
in  the  several  counts  in  the  declaration,  also  that  the  said  pretended 
new  and  useful  improvement,  or  the  essential  parts  or  portions  there- 
of, or  some  or  one  of  them,  had  been  known  and  used  in  this  country, 
namely,  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
in  sundry  other  ]  ilaces  in  the  United  States,  and  in  England,  in  France, 
and  in  other  foreign  countries,  before  the  plaintiff's  application  for  a 
patent,  as  set  forth  in  his  declaration,"  &c. 

On  the  trial,  the  following  bill  of  exceptions  was  taken :  "  To  main- 
tain the  issue  joined,  the  plaintiff  gave  in  evidence  certain  letters  pat- 
ent of  the  United  States,  as  set  forth  in  the  declaration,  issued  on  the 
7th  day  of  May,  1829 ;  and  also  that  the  improvement  for  which  the 
letters  were  granted  was  invented  or  discovered  by  the  plaintiffs  in 
1813  or  1814,  and  that  the  defendant  had  sold  instruments  which  were 
infringements  of  the  said  letters  patent. 

"  And  the  defendant  then  proved,  by  the  testimony  of  one  witness, 
that  he  had  used  the  said  improvement  in  England,  and  had  purchased 
a  gun  of  the  kind  there,  and  had  seen  others  use  the  said  improve- 
ment, and  had  seen  guns  of  the  kind  in  the  Duke  of  York's  armory 
in  1819;  and  also  proved,  by  the  testimony  of  five  other  witnesses, 
that,  in  1820  and  1821,  they  worked  in  England  at  the  business  of 
making  and  repairing  guns,  and  that  the  said  improvement  was  gen- 
erally used  in  England  in  those  years,  but  that  they  had  never  seen 
guns  of  the  kind  prior  to  those  years ;  and  also  proved  that,  in  the 
year  1821,  it  was  used  and  known  in  France ;  and  also  that  the  said 
improvement  was  generallj^  known  and  used  in  the  United  States  af- 
ter the  19th  day  of  June,  1822. 

"And  the  plaintiff,  further  to  maintain  the  issue  on  his  part,  then 
gave  in  evidence  that  he,  not  being  a  worker  in  ii'on,  in  1813  or  1814, 
employed  his  brother,  in  England,  under  strict  injunctions  of  secrecy, 
to  execute  or  fabricate  the  said  improvement,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing experiments;  and  that  the  plaintiff  afterwards,  in  1817,  left  Eng- 
land and  came  to  reside  in  the  United  States;  and  that  after  his  de- 
parture from  England,  in  1817  or  1818,  his  said  brother  divulged  the 
secret  for  a  certain  reward  to  an  eminent  gunmaker  in  London.  That 
on  the  arrival  of  the  plaintiff  in  this  country,  in  1817,  he  disclosed  his 
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said  improvement  to  a  gunmaker,  whom  he  consulted  as  to  obtaining 
a  patent  for  the  same,  and  whom  he  wished  to  engage  to  join  an^ 
assist  him.  That  the  plaintiff  made  this  disclosure  under  injunctions 
of  secrecy,  claiming  the  improvement  as  his  own,  declaring  that  he 
should  patent  it.  That  the  plaintiff  treated  his  invention  as  a  secret 
after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  often  declaring  that  he  should  patent 
it ;  and  that  this  step  was  only  delayed  that  he  might  make  it  more 
perfect  before  it  was  introduced  into  public  use ;  and  that  he  did  make 
alterations,  which  some  witnesses  considered  improvements  in  his  in- 
vention, and  others  did  not.  That  in  tins  country  the  invention  was 
never  known  or  used. prior  to  the  said  19th  day  of  June,  1822 ;  that 
on  that  day  letters  patent  were  issued  to  the  plaintiff',  being  then  an 
alien,  and  that  he  immediately  brought  his  invention  into  public  use. 
That  afterwards,  and  after  suits  had  been  brought  for  a  violation  of 
the  said  letters  patent,  the  plaintiff  was  advised  to  surrender  them, 
on  account  of  the  specification  being  defective ;  and  that  he  did  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  7th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  1829,  surrender  the 
same  into  the  Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  received 
the  letters  patent  first  above  named. 

"And  the  plaintiff  also  gave  in  evidence,  that  prior  to  the  19th  day 
of  June,  1822,  the  principal  importers  of  guns,  from  England,  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  at  the  latter  of  which  cities  the  plaintiff  resid- 
ed, had  never  heard  anything  of  the  said  invention,  or  that  the  same 
was  used  or  known  in  England,  and  that  no  guns  of  the  kind  were 
imported  into  this  country  until  the  years  1824  or  1825.  And  that 
letters  patent  were  granted  in  England  on  the  11th  day  of  April,  ,1807, 
to  one  Alexander  J.  Forsyth,  for  a  method  of  discharging  or  giving 
fire  to  artillery  and  all  other  fire-arms,  which  method  he  describes  in 
his.  specification  as  consisting  in  the  '  use  or  application  as  a  priming, 
in  any  mode,  of  some  or  one  of  those  chemical  cornpounds  which  are 
so  easily  inflammable  as  to  be  capable  of  taking  fire  and  exploding 
without  any  actual  fii-e  being  applied  thereto,  and  merely  by  a  blow, 
or  by  any  sudden  or  strong  pressure  or  friction,  given  or  applied  there- 
to, without  extraordinary  violence — that  is  to  say,  some  one  of  the 
compounds  of  combustible  matter,  such  as  sulphur  or  sulphur  and 
charcoal,  with  an  oxmuriatic  salt ;  for  example,  the  salt  formed  of 
dephlogisticated  marine  acid  and  potash,  (or  potasse,)  which  salt  is 
otherwise  called  oxmuriate  of  potash,  or  such  of  the  fulminating  me- 
tallic compounds  as  may  be  used  with  safety ;  for  example,  fulminat- 
ing mercury,  or  of  common  gunpowder  mixed  in  due  quantity  with 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  substances,  or  with  any  oxmuriatic  salt, 
as  aforesaid,  or  of  suitable  mixtures  of  any  of  the  betbre-mentioncd 
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compounds;'  and  that  the  said  letters  patent  continued  in  force  for 
the  period  of  fourteen  years  from  the  time  of  granting  the  same." 

And  the  defendant,  further  to  maintain  the  issue  on  his  part,  gave 
in  evidence  a  certain  letter  from  the  plaintiif  to  the  defendant,  dated 
in  December,  in  the  year  1824,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  Some  time  since  I  stated  that  I  had  employed  counsel  respecting 
regular  prosecutions  for  any  trespass  against  my  rights  to  the  patent. 
I  have  at  length  obtained  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sergeant  of  this  city,  to- 
gether with  others  eminent  in  the  law,  and  that  is,  that  I  ought  (with 
a  view  to  insure  success)  to  visit  England,  and  procure  the  affidavits 
of  Manton  and  others,  to  whom  I  made  my  invention  known,  and  also 
of  the  person  whom  I  employed  to  make  the  lock  at  the  time  of  inven- 
tion; for  it  appears  very  essential  that  I  should  prove  that  I  did  acir 
ually  reduce  the  principle  to  practice,  otherwise  a  verdict  might  be 
doubtful.  It  is,  therefore,  my  intention  to  visit  England  in  May  next 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  meantime,  proceedings  which  have  com- 
menced here  are  suspended  for  the  necessary  time." 

And  the  court,  on  these  facts,  charged  the  jui-y  that  the  patent  of 
the  7th  of  May,  1829,  having  been  issued,  as  appears  by  its  recital,  on 
the  surrender  and  cancehnent  of  the  patent  of  the  19th  day  of  June, 
in  the  year  1822,  and  being  intended  to  correct  a  mistake  or  remedy 
a  defect  in  the  latter,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the 
said  patent,  and  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  were  to  be  determined  by 
the  state  of  things  which  esasted  in  the  year  1822,  when  the  patent 
was  first  obtained. 

That  the  plaintiff's  case,  therefore,  came  under  the  act  passed  the 
17th  day  of  April,  1800,  extending  the  right  of  obtaining  patents  to 
aliens,  by  the  first  section  of  which  the  applicant  is  required  to  make 
oath  that  his  invention  has  not,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  or  belief, 
been  known  or  used  in  this  or  any  foreign  country.  That  the  plain- 
tiff most  probably  did  not  know,  in  the  year  1822,  that  the  invention 
for  which  he  was  taking  out  a  patent  had,  before  that  time,  been  in 
use  in  a  foreign  country;  but  that  his  knowledge  or  ignorance  on  that 
subject  was  rendered  immaterial  by  the  concluding  part  of  the  section, 
which  expressly  declares  that  every  patent  obtained  pursuant  to  that 
act  for  any  invention  which,  it  should  afterward  appear,  had  been 
known  or  used  previous  to  such  application  for  a  patent,  should  bo 
utterly  void.  That  there  was  nothing  in  the  act  confining  such  use 
to  the  United  States,  and  that  if  the  invention  was  previously  known 
in  England  or  France  it  was  sufficient  to  avoid  the  patent  under  that 
act.  That  the  evidence  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plain- 
tiff was  the  inventor  in  this  case,  but  the  couii;  were  of  opinion  that 
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he  had  slept  too  long  on  his  rights,  and  not  followed  them  up  as  the 
law  requires,  to  entitle  him  to  any  benefit  from  his  patent.  That  the 
use  of  the  invention  by  a  person  who  had  pirated  it,  or  by  others  who 
knew  of  the  piracy,  would  not  aftect  the  inventor'«  rights,  but  that 
the  law  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the  inven- 
tor; and  if,  as  appears  from  the  evidence  in  this  case,  the  public  had 
fairly  become  possessed  of  the  invention  before  the  plaintiff  applied 
for  his  patent,  it  was  ajifficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  to  invali- 
date the  patent,  even  though  the  invention  may  have  originally  got 
into  public  use  through  the  fraud  or  misconduct  of  his  brother,  to 
whom  he  intrusted  the  knowledge  of  it. 

"Under  this  charge,  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  on 
which  a  judgment  was  entered. 

There  is  a  general  assignment  of  errors,  which  brings  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  court  the  principles  of  law  which  arise  out  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  as  stated  in  the  bill  of  exceptions. 

It  may  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  inquire  whether  the  letters 
patent  which  were  obtained  in  1829,  on  a  surrender  of  the  first  pat- 
ent, have  relation  to  the  emanation  of  the  patent  in  1822,  or  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  issued  on  an  original  application. 

On  the  part  of  the  plaintiif,  it  is  contended  that  "  the  second  patent 
is  original  and  independent,  and  not  a  continuation  of  the  first  pat- 
ent"; that  in  adopting  the  policy  of  giving,  for  a  term  of  years,  ex- 
clusive rights  to  inventors  in  this  country,  we  adopted  at  the  same 
time  the  rules  of  the  common  law  as  applied  to  patents  in  England; 
and  that,  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  a  patent,  when  defective, 
may  be  sm-rendered  to  the  grantinj^  power,  which  vacates  the  right 
under  it,  and  the  king  may  granjt  the  right  de  novo,  either  to  the  same 
or  to  any  other  person. 

This  being  the  effect  of  the  surrender  of  a  patent  in  England,  it  is 
insisted  that  the  same  consequence  should  follow  a  surrender  in  this 
country.  On  this  subject,  it  is  said  that  the  decisions  of  the  English 
courts  are  uniform,  and  that  not  even  a  dictum  can  be  found  that  a 
second  patent  is  a  continuation  of  the  first. 

The  counsel  seems  to  consider  this  point  of  great  importance,  as 
the  plaintiff  was  an  alien  when  the  first  patent  was  obtained,  but  had 
become  naturalized  before  the  date  of  the  second,  and,  consequently, 
that  his  rights  under  the  second  patent  cannot  be  governed  by  the 
law  applicable  to  aliens.  As  the  inquiry  on  this  head  is  whether  the 
second  patent  has  relation  to  the  first,  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  in.to 
the  laws  to  ascertain  the  respective  rights  of  aliens  and  citizens  on 
this  subject.    In  regard  to  the  right  of  the  patentee  to  surrender  a 
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defective  patent  and  take  out  a  new  one,  there  can  be  no  difference 
between  a  citizen  and  an  alien. 

That  tbe  holder  of  a  defective  patent  may  surrender  it  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  obtain  a  new  one  which  shall  have  relation  to 
the  emanation  of  the  first,  was  decided  by  this  court,  at  the  last  term, 
in  the  case  of  Grant  et  al.  v.  Raymond,  6  Peters,  220.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice, in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says :  "  But  the  new  patent 
and  the  proceedings  on  which  it  issues  have  relation  to  the  original; 
transaction.  The  time  of  the  privilege  still  runs  from  the  date  of  the 
original  patent.  The  application  may  be  considered  as  appended,  to 
the  original  application ;  and,  if  the  new  application  is  validj  the  law 
must  be  considered  as  satisfied,  if  the  machine  was  not  known  or  used 
before  that  application." 

As  this  decision  must  be  considered  as  settling  the  construction  of 
the  patent  laws  on  this  point,  it  is  conclusive  in  the  present  case;  and, 
it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  examine  the  argument  of  the  plain- 
tiff's counsel,  which  was  designed  to  lead  to  a  different  conclusion. 

The  second  patent  being  a  continuation  of  the  first  one,  the  righte : 
of  the  plaintiff  must  be  ascertained  by  the  law  under  which  the  orig- 
inal application  was  made. 

This  law  was  passed  on  the  17th  of  April,  1800,  and  provides . 
"that  all  and  singular  the  rights  and  privileges  given  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  respecting  patents  for  new  inventions,  &c.,  shall  be 
extended  to  aliens,  who,  at  the  time  of  petitioning,  shall  have  resided; 
for  two  years  within  the  United  States,  &c. :  Provided,  That  every 
person  petitioning  for  a  patent  for  any  invention,  art,  or  discovery, 
pursuant  to  this  act,  shall  make  oath  or  affirmation,  before  some-per- 
son duly  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  before  such  patent  shallibe 
granted,  that  such  invention,  art,  or  discovery  hath  not,  to  the  best. of 
his  or  her  knowledge  or  belief,  been  known  or  used,  either  in  this 
or  any  foreign  country;  and  that  every  patent  which  shall  be  ob- 
tained pursuant  to  this  act  for  any  invention,  art,  or  discovery  which, 
it  shall  afterwards  appear,  had  been  known  or  used  previous  to  such 
application  for  a  patent,  shall  be  utterly  void." 

By  the  act  of  the  21st  of  February,  1793,  which  limits  patent-rights 
to  citizens,  it  is  provided  "that  every  person  or  persons,  in  Ms  or  their 
application  for  a  patent,  shall  state  that  the  machine,  &c.,  was  not 
known  or  used  before  such  application." 

The  sixth  section  of  this  act  provides  that  a  defendant,  when  prose- 
cuted for  a  violation  of  a  patent-right,  may  give  in. evidence,  under 
a  notice,  among  other  matters,  "that  the  thingsecured  by  patent  was 
not  originally  discovered  by  the  patentee,  but  had  been  in  use,  or  had 
13 
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been  described  in  sdme  public  wdrfe,  anterior  to  iibe  supposed  discov- 
ery of  the  patentee,  or  that  he  had  surreptitiously  obtained  a  patent 
for  the  discovery  of  another  person — ^in  either  of  which  cases,  judg- 
ment shall  be  rendered  for  the  defendant,  with  costs,  and  the  patenl; 
shall  be  declared  void." 

It  would  seem,  from  the  above  provisions,  that  citizens  and  aliens, 
as  to  patent-rights,  are  placed  substantially  upon  the  same  ground. 
In  either  case,  if  the  ijivention  was  known  or  used  by  the  public 
before  it  was  patented,  the  patent  is  void.  In  both  cases  the  right 
must  be  tested  by  the  same  rule. 

'Frotn  the  facts  in  the  case,  it  appears  that  the  plaintiff,  while  resid- 
ing in  EngMtia,  in  1813  or  1814,  invented  the  instrument  secured  by 
his  patent ;  that,  before  he  came  to  the  United  States,  he  made  known 
his  invention  to  his  brother,  to  Mr.  Manton,  a  gunmaker  in  London, 
and  to  others ;  that,  shortly  after  he  came  to  the  United  States,  in 
1817,  he  disclosed  his  invention  to  a  gunmaker  in  Philadelphia,  and 
that,  in  1817  or  1818,  the  'plaintiff's  brother  sold  the  invention  to  a 
gunmaker  in  London ;  that  in  1819  the  invention  was  sold  and  used 
in  England;  and  that,  in  the  two  following  years,  it  was  in  public 
use  there,  and  in  the  latter  year  also  in  Eranoe;  thai  on  the  19th  of 
June,  1822,  his  iBrst  patent  was  ohtained. 

It  also  appears  that  in  April,  1807,  a  patent  was  granted  in  Eng- 
land to  one  Eorsyth,  for  fourteen  years,  for  an  invention  on  the  s^me 
subject.  This  fact  was  shown  by  the  plaintiff,  it  is  presumed,  as  a 
reason  why  he  did  not  take  out  a  patent  in  England. 

The  question  arises,  from  these  facts  and  others  which  belong  to 
the  case,  whether  there  was  such  a  use  yi  the  public,  of  this  invention, 
at  the  date  of  the  plaintiff"'s  first  patent,  as  to  render  it  void. 

By -file  {)laiBtiff 's  counsel,  it  is  insisted  that  if  an  invention  has 
been  pirated,  or  fraudiilently  divulged,  the  inventor  cannot  thereby 
lose  his  right  to  his  own  invention  and  property;  and  it  makes  no 
difference  that  rthe  public  have  acquired  the  use  of  the  invention 
without  any  participation  in  tiie  fraud,  unless  the  inventor  has  ac- 
quiesced in  such  use. 

The  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  his  invention  is  compared  to  his  right 
to  other  property,  which  cannot  be  divested  by  fraud  or  violence; 
and  the  case  of  MiUer  v.  Taylor,  4  Burr.,  2303, — where  seven  judges 
against  four  held  that,  at  common  law,  an  author  by  publishing  a 
literary  composition  does  not  abandon  his  right,-;r^s  referred  to  as 
illustrative  of  the  principle. 

Several  decisions  by  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  are 
cited  to  Sustain  the  right  of  :the  plaintiff"     In  the  case  of  '  WMttemore 
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V.  Cutter,  1  Gall.,  482,  the  court  say:  "  It  will  not  protect  the  plain- 
tiff's patent,  that  he  .was  the  inventor  of  the  improvements,  if  he 
suffered  them  to  he  used  freely  and  fully  by  the  public  at  large  for 
so  many  years,  combined  with  all  the  usual  machinery ;  for,  in  such 
case,  he  must  be  deemed  to  have  made  a  gift  of  them  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  much  as  a  person  who  voluntarily  opens  his  land  as  a  high- 
way and  suffers  it  to  remain  for  a  length  of  time  devoted  to  public 
use." 

In  the  case, of  Goodyear  v.  Mathews,  1  Paine's  Eep.,  301,  the  court, 
in  substance,  say  "that  if  the  plaintiff  be  the  inventor,  it  is  imma- 
terial that  the  invention  has  been  known  and  used  for  years  before 
the  application."  And. in  the  case  ot  Morris  v.  Smtington;!  Paine, 
354,  the  court  say  that  "  no  mah  is  to  be  permitted  to  lie  by  for 
years,  and  then  take  out  a  patent.  If  he  has  been  practicing  his  in- 
vention with  a  view  of  improving  it,  and  thereby  rendering  it  a 
greater  benefit  to  the  public,  before  taldng  out  a  patent,  that  ought 
not  to  prejudice  him.  But  it  should  always  be  a  question  submitted 
to  the  jury,  what  was  the  intent  of  the  delay  of  the  patent,  and 
whether  the  allowing  the  invention  to  be  used  without  a  patent 
should  not  be  considered  an  abandonment  or  present  of  it  to  the 
public." 

This  was  a  case  where  a  second  patent  had  been  obtained,  the  first 
being  defective,  and  this,  it  would  seem,  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
protect  the  right  of  the  plaintiff,  though  the  public  liad 'been  in  pos- 
session of  the  invention  for  six  years  before  the  emanation  of  the 
second  patent. 

Of  the  same  import,  are  the  cases  cited  from  4  Mason,  108,  and  4 
Washington,  438,  703. 

The  question,  what  use  in  the  public,  before  the  application  is 
made  for  a  patent,  shall  make  void  the  right  of  the  patentee,  was 
brought  before  this  court  by  the  case  of  Pennock  ^  Sellers  v.  Dia- 
logite,  reported  in  2  Peters,  1.  In  this  case,  the  court  say  that  "  it  has 
not  been,  and  indeed  cannot  be,  denied  that  an  inventor  may  aban- 
don his  invention  and  surrender  or  dedicate  it  to  t^LS  public.  This 
inchoate  right  thus  gone,  cannot  afterwards  be  resumed  at  his  pleas- 
ure ;  for  when  gifts  are  once  made  to  the  public  in  this  way,  they 
]>ecome  absolute."  And  again,  "if  an  invention  is  used  by  the  pub- 
lic, with  the  consent  of  the  inventor,  at  the  time  of  his  application 
for  a  patent,  how  can  the  coui't  say  that  his  case  is  nevertheless  such 
as  the  act  was  intended  to  protect  ?  If  such  a  public  use  is  not  a 
use  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  how  can  the  court  extract  the 
case  from  its  operation,  and  support  a  patent,  when  the  suggestions 
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of  the  patentee  were  not  true,  and  the  conditions  on  which  alone 
the  grant  was  authorized  do  not  exist  ?  " 

"The  true  construction- of  the  Patent  Law  is,"  the  court  say,  "that 
the  first  inventor  cannot  acquire  a  good  title  to  a  patent,  if  he  suffers 
the  thing  invented  to  go  into  public  use,  or  to  be  publicly  sold  for 
use,  before  he  makes  application  for  a  patent." 

In  this  case,  it  appeared  that  the  thing  invented  had  been  in  use  by 
the  public,  with  the  conifent  of  the  inventors,  and  through  which  they 
derived  a  profit,  for  seven  years  before  the  emanation  of  a  patent. 
And  this  use  was  held  by  the  court  to  be  an  abandonment  of  the 
right  by  the  patentees. 

The  policy  of  granting  exclusive  privileges  in  certain  cases  was 
deemed  of  so  much  importance,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  that 
power  was  given  to  Congress  in  the  Federal  Constitution  "  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited 
times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respec- 
tive writings  and  discoveries," 

This  power  was  exercised  by  Congress  in  the  passage  of  the  acts 
which  have  been  referred  to;  and,  from  an  examination  of  their 
various  provisions,  it  clearly  appears  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
legislature,  by  a  compliance  with  the  requisites  of  the  law,  to  vest 
the  exclusive  right  in  the  inventor  only ;  and  that,  on  condition  that 
his  invention  was  neither  known  nor  used  by  the  public  before  his 
application  for  a  patent.  If  such  use  or  knowledge  shall  be  proved  to 
have  existed  prior  to  the  application  for  the  patent,  the  act  of  1793 
declares  the  patent  void ;  and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  right 
of  an  alien  is  vacated  in  the  same  manner,  by  proving  a  foreign  use 
or  knowledge  of  his  invention.  That  knowledge  or  use  which  would 
be  fatal  to  the  patent-right  of  a  citizen,  would  be  equally  so  to  the 
right  of  an  alien. 

The  knowledge  or  use  spoken  of  in  the  act  of  1793  could  have 
referred  to  the  pubhc  only,  for  the  provision  would  be  nugatory  if  it 
were  applied  to  the  inventor  himself.  He  must  necessarily  have  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  thing  invented,  and  its  use,  before  he  can 
describe  it,  as  by  law  he  is  required  to  do  preparatory  to  the  emana- 
tion of  a  patent.  But  there  may  be  cases  in  which  a  knowledge  of 
the  invention  may  be  surreptitiously  obtained  and  communicated  to 
the  public,  that  do  not  affect  the  right  of  the  inventor.  Under  such 
circumstances,  no  presumption  can  arise  in  favor  of  an  abandonment 
of  the  right  to  the  public  by  the  inventor,  though  an  acquiescence 
on  his  part  will  lay  the  foundation  for  such  a  presumption. 

In  England,  it  has  been  decided  that  if  an  inventor  shall  suffer 
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the  thing  invented  to  be  sold  and  go  into  public  use  for  four  months, 
and,  in  a  later  case,  for  any  period  of  time,  before  the  date  of  his 
patent,  it  is  utterly  void. 

In  that  country,  the  right  emanates  from  the  royal  prerogative ;  in 
this,  it  is  founded  exclusively  on  statutory  provisions.  But  the  policy 
in  both  governments  is  the  same  in  granting  the  right  and  in  fixing 
its  limits. 

Vigilance  is  necessary  to  entitle  an  individual  to  the  privileges  se- 
cured under  the  Patent  Law.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  should  show 
his  right  by  invention,  but  he  must  secure  it  in  the  mode  required 
by  law.  And  if  the  invention,  through  fi-audulent  means,  shall  be 
made  known  to  the  public,  he  should  assert  his  right  immediately, 
and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  legalize  it. 

The  Patent  Law  was  designed  for  the  public  benefit  as  well  as  for 
the  benefit  of  inventors.  For  a  valuable  invention,  the  public,  on 
the  inventor's  complying  with  certain  conditions,  give  him,  for  a 
limited  period,  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  thing  invented. 
1'his  holds  out  an  inducement  for  the  exercise  of  genius  and  skill  in 
making  discoveries  which  may  be  useful  to  society  and  profitable  to 
the  discoverer.  But  it  was  not  the  intention  of  this  law  to  take  fi'om 
the  public  that  of  which  they  were  fairly  in  possession. 

In  the  progress  of  society,  the  range  of  discoveries  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  science,  and  in  all  things  which  promote  the  public  conveni- 
ence, as  a  matter  of  course,  will  be  enlarged.  This  results  from  the 
aggregation  of  mind  and  the  diversity  of  talents  and  pursuits  which 
exist  in  every  intelligent  community.  And  it  would  be  extremely 
impolitic  to  retard  or  embarrass  this  advance,  by  withdrawing  from 
the  pubUc  any  useful  invention  or  art,  and  making  it  a  subject  of 
private  monopoly.  Against  this  consequence,  the  legislatui'e  have 
carefully  guarded,  in  the  laws  they  have  passed  on  the  subject. 

It  is  undoubtedly  just  that  every  discoverer  should  reahze  the  ben- 
efits resulting  from  his  discovery,  for  the  period  contemplated  by  law. 
But  these  can  only  be  secured  by  a  substantial  compliance  with  every 
legal  requisite..  His  exclusive  right  does  not  rest  alone  upon  his  dis- 
covery, but  also  upon  the  legal  sanctions  which  have  been  given  to 
it,  and  the  forms  of  law  with  which  it  has  been  clothed. 

!N"o  matter  by  what  means  an  invention  may  be  communicated  to 
the  public  before  a  patent  is  obtained,  any  acquiescence  in  the  pub- 
lic use,  by  the  inventor,  will  be  an  abandonment  of  his  right.  If  the 
right  were  asserted  by  him  who  fraudulently  obtained  it,  perhaps  no 
lapse  of  time  could  give  it  validity.  But  the  public  stand  in  an  en- 
tirely different  relation  to  the  inventor. 
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The  invention  pisses  into  the  possession  of  innocent  persons  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  fraud,  and,  at  a  considerable  expense,  per- 
haps, they  appropriate  it  to  their  own  use.  The  inventor,  or  his  agent, 
has  full  knowledge  of  these  facts,  but  fails  to  assert  his  right.  Shall 
he  afterwards  be  permitted  to  assert  it  mth  effect  ?  Is  not  this  such 
evidence  of  acquiescence  in  the  public  use,  on  his  part,  as  justly  for- 
feits his  right? 

If  an  individual  witness  a  sale  and  transfer  of  real  estate,  under 
certain  circumstances,  in  which  he  has  an  equitable  lien  or  interest, 
and  does  not  make  known  this  interest,  he  shall  not  afterwards  be 
permitted  to  assert  it.  On  this  principle  it  is  that  a  discoverer  aban- 
dons his  right  if,  before  the  obtainment  of  his  patent,  his  discovery 
goes  into  public  use.  His  right  would  be  secured  by  giving  public 
notice  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  thing  used,  and  that  he  should 
apply  for  a  patent.  Does  this  impose  anything  more  than  reason- 
able diligence  on  the  inventor  ?  And  would  anything  short  of  this 
be  just  to  the  public  ? 

The  acquiescence  of  an  inventor  in  the  public  use  of  his  invention, 
can  in  no  case  be  presumed  where  he  has  no  knowledge  of  such  use. 
But  this  knowledge  may  be  presumed  from  the  circumstanGes  of  the 
case.  This  will,  in  general,  be  a  fact  for  the  jury.  And  if  the  in- 
ventor do  not,  immediately  after  this  notice,  assert  hia  right,  it  is 
such  evidence  of  acquiescence  in  the  public  use  as  forever  afterwards 
to  prevent  him  from  asserting  it.  After  his  right  shall  be  perfected 
by  a  patent,  no  presumption  arises  against  it  from  a  subsequent  use 
by  the  public. 

"When  an  inventor  applies  to  the  Department  of  State  for  a  patent, 
he  should  state  the  facts  truly  |  and,  indeed,  he  is  required  to  do  so, 
under  the  solemn  obligations  of  an  oath.  If  his  invention  has  been 
carried  into  public  use  by  fraud,  but  for  a  series  of  months  or  years 
he  has  taken  no  steps  to  assert  his  right,  would  not  this  aiibrd  such 
evidence  of  acquiescence  as  to  defeat  his  application,  as  effectually 
as  if  he  failed  to  state  that  he  was  the  original  inventor  ?  And  the 
same  evidence  which  should  defeat  his  application  for  a  patent  w6uld>, 
at  any  subseqtient  period,  be  fatal  to  his  right.  The  evidence  he  ex- 
hibits to  the  Department  of  State  is  not  Only  ex  parte,  but  interested; 
and  the  questions  of  fact  are  left  open,  to  be  controverted  by  any  one 
who  shall  think  proper  to  contest  the  right  under  the  patent. 

A  strict  construction  of  the  act,  as  it  regards  the  public  use  of  att 
invention^  before  it  is  patented,  is  not  only  required  by  its  letter  and 
spirit,  but  also  by  sound  policy.  A  terrti  of  fourteen  years  was 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  enjoyUKent  of  an  exclusive  right  of  an  in- 
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vention  by  th©  iaventor ;  but  if  he  may  delay  an  application  for  his 
patent  at  pleasaro,  aftbough  bis  invention  be  carried  into  public  use, 
he  may  extend  the  period  beyond  what  the  law  intended  to  give  him. 
A  pretense  of  fraud  would  afford  no  adequate  security  to  the  public 
iu  this  respect,  as  artifice  might  be  used  to  -cover  the  transaction. 
The  doctrine  of  presumed  acquiescence,  where  the  public  use  is 
known,  or  might  be  known,  to  the  inventor,  is  the  only  s^afe  rule 
which  can  be  adopted  on  this  subject. 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  it  appears  the  plaintiff  came  to 
this  country,  from  England,  in  the  year  1817,  and,  being  an  alien, 
he  could  not  apply  for  a  patent  until  he  had  remained  in  the  country 
two  years.  There  was  no  legal  obstruction  io  his  obtaining  a  patent 
in  the  year  1819 ;  but  it  seems  that  he  failed  to  apply  for  one  until 
three  years  after  he  might  have  done  so.  Had  he  used  proper  dili- 
gence in  this  respect,  his  right  might  have  been  secured,  as  his  inven- 
tion was  not  sold  in  England  until  the  year  1819.  But  in  the  two 
following  years  it  is  proved  to  have  been  in  public  use  there,  and  in 
the  latter  year  also  in  France. 

Under  such  circumstances,  can  the  plaintiff's  right  be  sustained  ? 

His  counsel  assigns  as  a  reason  for  not  making  an  earlier  applica- 
tion, that  he  was  endeavoring  to  make  his  invention  more  perfect ; 
but  it  seems  by  this  delay  he  was  not  enabled,  essentially,  to  vary  or 
improve  it.  The  plan  is  substantially  the  same  as  was  carried  into 
public  .use,  through  the  brother  of  the  plaintiff,  in  England.  Such  an 
excuse,  therefore,  cannot  avail  the  plaintiff.  For  three  years,  before 
the  emanation  of  his  patent,  his  invention  was  in  public  use,  and  he 
appears  to  have  taken  no  step  to  assert  his  right.  Indeed,  he  sets  up, 
as  a  part  of  his  case,  the  patent  to  Forsyth,  as  a  reason  why  he  did 
not  apply  for  a  patent  in  England. 

The  Forsyth  patent  was  dated  six  years  before.  Some  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Circuit  Courts  which  are  referred  to  were  overruled 
in  the  case  of  Pennock  ^  Sellers  v.  Dialogue.  They  made  the  ques- 
tion of  abandonment  to  turn  upon  the  intention  of  the  inventor. 
But  such  is  not  considered  to  be  the  true  ground.  "Whatever  may 
be  the  intention  of  the  inventor,  if  he  suffers  his  invention  to  go  into 
public  use,  through  any  means  whatsoever,  without  an  immediate  as- 
sertion of  his  right,  he  is  not  entitled .  to  a  patent ;  nor  will  a  patent, 
obtained  under  such  circumstances  protect  his  right. 

The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  must  be  affirmed  with  costs.. 

This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the  record; 
from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District: 
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of  New  Tork,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ;  on  consideration  whereof, 
it  is  adjudged  and  ordered  by  ttiis  court  that  the  judgment  of  the 
said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby. 

Affirmed  with  costs. 


Henry  "Wheaton  and  Egbert  Donaldson,  appellants,  v.  Richard 
Peters  and  John  Grigg. 

(8  Peters,  591.) 

1.  Copyright.  From  the  authorites  cited  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  others 
which  might  be'referred  to,  the  law  appears  to  be  well  settled, -in  England, 
that,  since  the  statute  of  8  Anne,  the  literary  property  of  an  author  in  his 
works  can  only  be  asserted  under  the  statute ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  judges  in  the  case  of  Miller  v.  Taylor  was  in 
favor  of  the  common-law  right  before  the  statute,  it  is  still  considered,  in 
England,  as  a  question  by  no  means  free  from  doubt. 

2.  That  an  author  at  common  law  has  a  property  in  Jiis  manuscript,  and  may 
obtain  redress  against  any  one  who  deprives  him  of  it,  or  by  obtaining  a  copy 
endeavors  to  realize  a  profit  by  its  publication,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  this 
is  a  very  different  right  from  that  wliich  asserts  a  perpetual  and  exclusive 
property  in  the  future  publication  of  the  work,  after  the  author  shall  have 
published  it  to  the  world. 

3.  The  argument  that  a  literary  man  is  as  much  entitled  to  the  product  of  his 
labor  as  any  other  member  of  society,  cannot  be  controverted.  And  the 
answer  is,  that  he  realizes  this  product  in  the  sale  of  liis  works,  when  first 
published. 

-4.  In  what  respect-does  the  right  of  an  author  differ  from  that  of  an  individual 
who  has  invented  a  most  useful  and  valuable  macliine?  In  the  production  of 
'this,  his  mind  has  been  as  intensely  engaged,  as  long  and  perhaps  as  usefully 
>to  the  public  as  any  distinguished  author  in  the  composition  of  his  book.  The 
-result  of  their  labors  may  be  equally  beneficial  to  society,  and,  in  their  re- 
:spective  spheres,  they  may  be  alike  distinguished  for  mental  vigor.  Does 
'the  common  law  give  a  perpetual  right  to  the  author,  and  withhold  It  from 
the  inventor?  And  yet  it  has  never  been  pretended  that  the  latter  could 
hold,  by  common  law,  any  property  in  hia  invention  after  he  shall  have  sold 
it  publicly.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  existence  of  a  principle  which 
operates  so  unequally  may  well  be  doubted.  This  is  not  a  characteristic  of 
the  common  law.  It  is  said  to  be  founded  on  principles  of  justice,  and  that 
all  its  rules  must  conform  to  sound  reason. 

5.  That  a  man  Is  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  labors,  must  be  admitted ;  but 
he  can  enjoy  them  only,  except  by  statutory  provision,  under  the  rules  of 
property  which  regulate  society,  and  which  define  the'  rights  of  things  in 
general. 

6.  It  is  clear  there  can  be  no  common  law  of  the  United  States.  The  Federal 
government  is  composed  of  twenty-four  sovereign  and  independent  States, 
each  of  which  may  have  its  local  usages,  customs,  and  common  law.  Tliere 
is  no  principle  which  pervades  the  Union,  and  has  the  authority  of  law,  that 
is  not  embodied  in  the  Constitutipin  or  laws  of  tlie  Union.  The  common  law 
•could  be  made  a  part  of  our  system  by  legislative  adoption. 
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7.  When  a  common-law  right  is  asserted,  we  look  to  the  State  in  which  the  con- 
troversy originated. 

8.  When  the  ancestors  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  emigrated  to  this 
country,  they  brought  with  them,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  English  common 
law  as  part  of  their  heritage.  No  one  will  contend  that  the  common  law, 
as  it  existed  in  England,  has  ever  been  in  force  in  all  its  provisions  in  any 
State  in  this  Union.  It  was  adopted  only  so  far  as  its  principles  were  suited 
to  the  condition  of  the  colonies,  and  from  this  circumstance  we  see  what  is 
the  common  law  in  one  State  is  not  so  considered  in  another.  The  judicial 
decisions,  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  respective  States,  must  determine 
how  far  the  common  law  has  been  introduced  and  sanctioned  in  each. 

9.  If  the  common  law,  in  all  its  provisions,  has  not  been  introduced  into  Penn- 
sylvania, to  what  extent  has  it  been  adopted?  Must  not  this  court  have 
some  evidence  on  the  subject?  If  no  copyright  of  an  author,  in  his  work, 
has  been  heretofore  asserted  there,  no  custom  or  usage  established,  no  judi- 
cial decisions  been  given,  can  the  conclusion  be  justified  that,  by  the  common 
law  of  Pennsylvania,  an  author  has  a  perpetual  property  in  the  copyright  of 
his  works  ?  These  considerations  might  well  lead  the  court  to  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  this  law;  but  there  are  others  of  a  more  conclusive  character. 

10.  In  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  o£  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  declared  that  Congress  shall  have  power  "to  promote  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  useful  arts,  by  securing,  for  a  limited  time,  to  authors  and 
inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  tiieir  respective  writings  and  inventions." 
The  word  "'secure,"  as  used  in  the  Constitution,  could  not  mean  the  protec- 
tion of  an  acknowledged  legal  right.  It  refers  to  inventors  as  well  as  authors, 
and  it  has  never  been  pretended  by  any  one,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Eng- 
land, that  an  inventor  has  a  perpetual  right,  at  common  law,  to  sell  the  thing 
invented. 

11.  It  is  presumed  that  the  copyright  recognized  in  the  act  of  Congress,  and  which 
was  intended  to  be  protected  by  its  provisions,  was  the  property  which  an 
author  has,  by  the  common  law,  in  his  manuscript,  which  would  be  protected 
by  a  court  of  chancery;  and  this  protection  was  given  as  well  to  books  pub- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  to  manuscript  copies. 

12.  Congress,  by  the  act  of  1790,  instead  of  sanctioning  an  existing  perpetual 
right  in  an  author  in  his  works,  created  the  right  secured  for  a  limited  time 
by  the  provisions  of  that  law. 

13.  The  right  of  an  author  to  a  perpetual  copyright  does  not  exist  by  the  common 
law  of  Pennsylvania. 

14.  Ifo  one  can  deny  that  where  the  legislature  are  about  to  vest  an  exclusive 
right  in  an  author  or  in  an  inventor,  they  have  the  power  to  provide  tlie  con- 
ditions on  which  such  right  shall  be  enjoyed ;  and  that  no  one  can  avail  him- 
self of  such  right,  who  does  not  substantially  comply  with  the  requisites  of 
the  law.  This  principle  is  familiar  as  it  regards  patent-rights ;  and  it  is  the 
same  in  relation  to  the  copyright  of  a  book.  If  any  diflference  should  be 
made,  as  respects  a  strict  conformity  to  the  law,  it  would  seem  to  be  more 
reasonable  tamake  the  requirement  of  the  author  rather  than  of  the  inventor. 

15.  The  acts  required  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be  done  by  an  author 
to  secure  his  copyright,  are  in  the  order  in  which  they  must  naturally  tran- 
spire. First,  the  title  of  the  book  is  to  be  deposited  with  the  clerk,  and  the 
record  he  makes  must  be  inserted  in  the  first  or  second  page ;  tJien  the  public 
notice  in  the  newspapers  is  to  he  given;  and  within  six  months  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  hooh  a  copy  must  he  deposited  in  the  Department  of  State. 
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16.  It  lias  boen  said  these  are  unimportant  acts.  If  they  arc,  Indeed,  wholly 
unimportant,  Congress  acted  unwisely  in  reqniring  them  to  be  done.  Bnt 
whether  ttiey  are  unimportant  or  I'jot,  is  not  for  the  court  to  determine,  but 
the  legislature;  and  in  what  light  they  were  considered  by  the  legislature, 
the  court  can  only  know  by  their  official  acts.  Judging  of  those  acts  by  this 
rule,  the  court  are  not  at  liberty  to  say  tlley  are  unimportant,  and  may  be 
dispensed  with.  They  are  acts  which  the  law  requires  to  be  done ;  and  may 
this  court  dispense  with  their  performance? 

17.  The  security  of  a  copyright  to  an  author,  by  the  acts  of  Congress,  Is  not  a 
technical  grant  of  precedent  and  subsequent  conditions.  All  the  conditions 
are  important;  the  law  requires  them  to  be  performed;  and,  consequently, 
their  performance  is  essential  to  a  perfect  title.  On  the  performance  of  a  part 
of  them,  the  right  vests ;  and  this  was  essential  to  its  protection  under  the  stat- 
ute, but  other  acts  were  to  be  done,  unless  Congress  have  legislated  in  vain, 
to  render  his  right  perfect.  The  notice  could  not  be  published  until  after  the 
entry  with  the  clerlf ;  nor  could  the  book  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  until  it  was  published.  Bnt  they  are  acts  not  less  important  than  those 
which  are  required  to  be  done  pi-eviously.  They  form  a  part  of  the  title ;  and 
until  they  are  performed  tlie  title  is  not  perfect. 

18.  Every  requisite,  under  both  the  acts  of  Congress  relative  to  copyrights,  is  es- 
sential to  the  title. 

19.  The  acts  of  Congress  autiiorizing  the  appointment  of  a  reporter  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  require  the  delivery  of  eighty 
copies  of  each  volnrae  of  the  reports  to  the  Department  of  State.  The  delivery 
of  these  copies  does  not  exonerate  the  reporter  from  the  deposit  of  a  copy  in 
the  Department  of  State,  required  under  the  copyright  act  of  Congress  of 
1790.  The  eighty  copies  delivered  under  the  reporter's  act  are  delivered  for 
a  different  purpose,  and  cannot  excuse  the  deposit  of  one  volume  as  especially 
required  by  the  copyright  acts. 

20.  No  reporter  of  the  .decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  has,  nor  can  he  have,  auy 
copyright  in  the  written  opinions  delivered  by  the  court,  and  the  judges  of 
the  court  cannot  confer  on  any  reporter  any  such  right. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  East- 
ern District  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  case,  as  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  was  as  follows : 
"  The  complainants,  in  thoir  bill,  state  that  Henry  Wheaton  is  the 
author  of  twelve  books  or  volumes  of  the  reports  of  cases  argued  and 
adjudged  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  commonly 
known  as  '  AVheaton's  Reports,'  which  contain  a  connected  q,nd  com- 
plete series  of  the  decisions  of  said  court  from  the  year  1816  until  the 
year  1827.  That  before  the  first  volume  was  published,  the  said 
Wheaton  sold  and  transferred  his  copyright  in  the  said  volume  to 
Mathew  Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  before  the  publication,  depos- 
ited a  printed  copy  of  the  title-page  of  the  volume  in  the  clerk's  office 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  resided.  That  the  same  was  recorded  by  the  said  clerk  according 
to  law,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  said  record  was  caused  by  said  Carey  to 
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be  inserted  at  full  length  iu  the  page  immediately  following  the  title  of 
said  book.  And  the  complainants  farther  state,  that  they  have  been 
informed  and  believe  that  all  things  which  are  necessaiy  and  requi- 
site to  be  done  iu  and  by  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congi'ess  of 
the  United  States  passed  the  31st  day  of  May,  1790,  and  the  29th  day 
of  April,  1802,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  authors  and  proprietors 
the  copyrights  of  books,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  order  to  entitle 
the  said  Carey  to  the  benefit  of  said  acts,  have  been  done. 

"  It  is  farther  stated,  that  said  Carey  afterwards  conveyed  the  copy- 
right in  said  volume  to  Mathew  Carey,  Henry  C.  Carey,  and  Isaac 
Lea,  trading  under  the  finn  of  Mathew  Carey  &  Sons ;  and  that  said 
firm,  in  the  year  1821,  transferred  the  said  copyright  to  the  com- 
plainant, Robert  Donaldson.  That  this  purchase  was  made  by  an 
arrangement  with  the  said  Henry  Wheaton,  with  the  expectation  of 
a  renewal  of  the  right  of  the  said  Henry  "Wheaton  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  said  acta  of  Congress,  of  which  renewal  he,  the  said 
Eobert  Donaldson,  was  to  have  the  benefit  until  the  first  and  second 
editions  of  the  said  volume  which  he,  the  said  Donaldson,  was  to 
publish,  should  be  sold.  That  at  the  time  the  purchase  was  made 
from  Carey  &  Sons,  a  purchase  was  also  made  of  the  residue  of  the 
firat  edition  of  the  first  volume  which  they  had  on  hand;  and  in  the 
year  1827  he  published  another  edition  of  said  volume,  a  part  of 
which  still  remains  unsold. 

"  The  bill  further  states,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  to  the 
said  Henry  "Wheaton  the  exclusive  right,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
said  acts  of  Congress,  to  the  copy  of  the  said  volume  for  the  further 
term  of  fourteen  years,  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  fourteen 
years  from  the  recording  of  the  title  of  the  said  volume  in  the 
clerk's  office  as  aforesaid,  the  said  Robert  Donaldson,  as  the  agent 
of  "Wheaton,  within  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  first 
term  of  fourteen  years,  deposited  a  printed  copy  of  the  title  of  the 
said  volume  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Southern 
District  of  Few  York,  where  the  said  Wlieaton  then  resided,  and 
caused  the  said  title  to  be  a  second  time  recorded  in  the  said  clerk's 
office ;  and  also  caused  a  copy  of  the  said  record  to  be  a  second  time 
published  in  a  newspaper  printed  in  the  said  city  of  New  York,  for 
the  space  of  four  weeks,  and  delivered  a  copy  of  the  said  book  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  all  things  were 
done  agi'eeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  Congi'ess  of  May 
31, 1790,  and  within  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  said 
terra  of  fourteen  years. 

"  The  same  allegations  are  made  as  to  all  the  other  volumes  which 
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have  been  published:  that  the  entry  was  made  in  the  clerk's  office, 
and  notice  given  by  publication  in  a  newspaper,  before  the  publica- 
tion of  each  volume ;  and  that  a  copy  of  each  volume  was  deposited 
in  the  Department  of  State. 

"  The  complainants  charge  that  the  defendants  have  lately  pub- 
lished and  sold,  or  caused  to  be  sold,  a  volume  called  '  Condensed 
Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,'  con- 
taining the  whole  seriei,  of  the  decisions  of  the  court,  from  its  organ- 
ization to  the  commencement  of  Peters's  Eeports  at  January  Term, 
1827.  That  this  volume  contains,  without  any  material  abbreviation 
or  alteration,  all  the  reports  of  cases  in  the  said  first  volume  of 
Wheaton's  Eeports,  and  that  the  pubUcation  and  sale  thereof  is  a 
direct  violation  of  the  complainants'  rights,  and  an  injunction,  &c., 
is  prayed. 

"  The  defendants,  in  their  answer,  deny  that  their  publication  was 
an  infringement  of  the  complainants'  copyright,  if  any  they  had;  and 
further  deny  that  they  had  any  such  right,  they  not  having  complied 
with  all  the  requisites  to  the  vesting  of  such  right  .under  the  acts  of 
Congress." 

The  bill  of  the  complainants  was  dismissed  by  the  decree  .of  the 
Circuit  Court,  and  they  appealed  to  this  court.* 

The  case  was  argued  by  Mr.  Paine  and  Mr.  Webster,  for  the  appel- 
lants; and  hjMr.  Ingersoll,  by  a  printed  argument,  and  Mr.  Sergeant, 
for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Paine,  for  the  appellants,  contended : 

1.  An  author  was  entitled,  at  common  law,  to  a  perpetual  prop- 
erty in  the  copy  of  his  works,  and  in  the  profits  of  their  publication; 
and  to  recover  damages  for  its  injury,  by  an  action  on  the  case ;  and 
to  the  protection  of  a  court  of  equity. 

The  laws  of  all  countries  recognize  an  author's  property  in  his 
productions.  In  England,  beyond  all  question,  an  author  had,  at 
common  law,  the  sole  and  exclusive  property  in  his  copy.  This  was 
decided  in  Miller  v.  Taylor,  4  Burr.,  2303.  This  property  was  placed 
by  its  defenders,  and  they  finally  prevailed,  upon  the  foundation  of 
natural  righl^-recognized  by  the  laws,  ordinances,  usages,  and  judi- 
cial decisions  of  the  Idngdom,  from  the  first  introduction  of  printing. 

The  opponents  of  literary  property  insisted  that  an  author  had  no 

*  The  case  was  deoidef]  in  the  Circuit  Court  by  Jmlge  Hopkinson,  Mr.  Justice 
Baldwin  having  been  absent  on  the  ai-guinent  and  decision  thereof. 
The  opinion  of  Jndge  Hopkinson  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  No.  U. 
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natural  right  to  his  copy ;  and,  resorting  to  those  laws  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  governed  property  before  the  social  compact,  they  main- 
tained that  because  the  copy  was  incapable  of  possession  it  was  impos- 
sible to  have  property  in  it.  Mr.  Justice  Yates,  the  gi-eat  opponent 
of  literary  property,  and  who  has  probably  said  all  that  ever  was  or 
can  be  said  against  it,  urges  that  it  is  impossible  to  appropriate  ideas 
more  than  the  light  or  air,  (4  Burr.,  2357, 2365,)  forgetting  that  books 
are  not  made  up  of  ideas  alone,  but  are,  and  necessarily  must  be, 
clothed  in  a  language  and  embodied  in  a  form  which  give  them  an 
individuality  and  identity  that  make  them  more  distinguishable  than 
any  other  personal  property  can  be.  A  watch,  a  table,  a  guinea,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  identify;  but  a  book,  never.  Cited  Blackstone's 
Commentary  and  Christian's  notes,  to  show  the  nature  of  literary 
property. 

The  court  are  referred  to  the  able  opinions  of  Willis,  J.,  Aston, 
J.,  and  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Miller  v.  Taylor,  4  Burr.,  2310,  2335,  2395. 
They  agreed  not  only  that  an  author  had  a  property  at  common  law, 
but  that  it  was  perpetual,  notwithstanding  the  statute  of  Anne. 

ISTot  long  after  that  decision,  however,  the  question  as  to  the  perpe- 
tuity of  an  author's  property  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  it  was  there  decided  that  it  was  not  perpetual,  its  duration  being 
limited  by  the  statute  of  Anne.  Yet,  even  upon  this  point  the  twelve 
judges  were  equally  divided,  (if  w.e  include  Lord  Mansfield,  who  did 
not  vote,  as  he  was  a  peer,)  and  there  were  eleven  out  of  twelve  who 
maintainedithat  an  author  had  a  property  at  common  law  in  his  copy. 
See  Donaldson  v.  Beckett,  4  Burr.,  2408  ;  2  Br.  P.  C,  129. 

The  decrees  of  the  star  chamber  show  that  that  court  admitted  and 
protected  authors,  as  early  as  1556.  Maugham,  12, 13.  Ordinances 
of  Parliament,  as  early  as  1641,  recognize  and  protect  the  owner's 
property  in  his  copy.  These  ordinances  were  several  times  repealed. 
Maugham,  13, 14.  In  1662  and  1679,  acts  of  Parliament  were  pass- 
ed, prohibiting  any  person  from  printing,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  of  the  copy.     Maugham,  15,  16. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  there  were  several  cases  in  the  courts 
•  in  which  the  ownership  of  the  copy  by  authors  is  treated  as  the  an- 
cient common  law,  and  in  one  case  (the  case  in  Croke's  Reports)  the 
right  of  the  author  was  sustained  even  against  the  claim  of  the  king's 
prerogative  to  publish  all  law-books.  Chief  Justice  Hale  presided. 
Maugham,  19 ;  4  Burr.,  2316. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  and  explicit  terms  of  the  statute  of 
Anne,  both  as  to  vesting  the  author  with  his  right,  and  limiting  its 
duration,  (terms  not  to  be  found  in  our  act,)  the  courts,  by  an  unin- 
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ternipted  series  of  decisions,  from  the  passing  of  the  statute  down  to 
the  case  of  Donaldson  v.  ^ectoi,  maintained  that  an  author  still  had 
his  original  perpetual  commonJaw  right  and  property.;  and  we  have 
seen  that  had  Lord  Mansfield  voted  in  that  case  the  twelve  judges 
would  have  been  equally  divided. 

For  a  review  of  the  common-law  property  of  an  author,  and  of  the 
legislation  upon  the  subject,  in  England  and  the  United  States,  cited 
The  American  Jurist,  vo]»  10,  p.  61,  &c..  Ho.  for  July,  1833. 

2.  The  common-law  property  of  an  author  is  not  taken  away  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  States  have  not  surren- 
dered to  the  Union  their  whole  power  over  copyrights,  but  retain  a 
power  concurrent  with  the  power  of  Congress;  so  far  that  an  author 
may  enjoy  his  common-law  property,  and  be  entitled  to  common-law 
remedies,  independently  of  the  acts  of  Congress.  It  is  one  of  those 
concurrent  powers,  where  the  power  of  the  State  ceases  only  when 
it  actually  conflicts  with  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Congress. 

In  the  Gonstitutionai  clause  relating  to  the  rights  of  authors  and 
inventors,  there  are  two  subjects,  distinct  enough  in  themselves,  and 
only  united  by  the  form  of  expression.  This  comprehensiveness  of 
expression,  we  know,  belongs  to  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  aim 
of  its  framei's  was  brevity.  The  expression  is  not  so  important,  for 
in  that  instrument  we  are  to  look  for  substance  and  intention. 

Although  united  in  this  clause,  and  for  the  same  purpose  of  being 
secured  by  Congress,  the  subjects  of  patents  and  of  copyrights  have  lit- 
tle analogy.  They  are  so  widely  different  that  the  one  is  property;  the 
other  a  legalized  monopoly.  The  one  may  be  held  and  enjoyed  with- 
out injury  to  others;  the  other  cannot,  without  great  prejudice.  The 
one  is  a  natural  right ;  the  other  in  some  measure  against  natural  right. 

But  because  they  both  come  from  invention  or  mental  labor,  and, 
in  addition,  because  they  are  so  joined  in  the  Constitution,  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  regard  them  as  in  all  respects  alike,  and  equally 
dependent  on  the  legislative  .favor  for  existence  and  protection. 

Upon  this  point,  the  counsel  for  the  appellants  argued  at  large  thai 
the  principles  which  applied  to  copyrights  were  different  from  those 
which  regulated  the  property  of  inventions  secured  by  a  patent;  that 
they  were  inserted  in  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  for  brevity  and 
comprehensiveness;  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  probably 
designed  to  give  Congress  the  complete  and  exclusive  power  over 
patents ;  but  it  did  not  follow,  from  this,  that  the  same  was  introduced 
in  relation  to  copyrights. 

It  is  important  to.  examine  the  true  rules  of  construction  which  are 
applicable  to  this  clause  in  the  Constitution, 
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This  is  the  flrat  instance  in  which  'thia  court  has  been  called  upon 
to  pronounce  whether  the  power  given  in  this  clause  is  an  exclusive  or 
a  concurrentpower,  or  as  to  the  extent  of  the  power  conferred  bj  it 
on  Congresa  Consequently,  the  rules  established  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  that  instrument  have  all  been  in  relation  to  other  powers,  and 
powers  of  a  very  different  character. 

All  the  other  powers  in  the  Canstitution  conferred  on  Congress,  or 
yielded  by  the  States,  are  national  or  political,  and  for  national  and 
political  purposes.  This  is  the  only  instance  of  a  power  being  con- 
ferred, unless  incidentally,  over  private  property.  This  is  a  power 
over  private  property,  not  incidental  to  a  national  power,  but  with 
an  immediate,  primary,  and  single  reference  to  the  property.  The 
rule  of  construction  as  to  the  grant  of  the  political  and  national  pow- 
ers may  not  be  suited  to  this.  It  has  been  held,  as  to  them,  that  a 
•  rule  of  strict  construction  was  not  to  be  adopted. 

But  the  question  here  is  as  to  private  right.  And  the  question  is 
whether  the  Constitution  takes  away  a  private  right,  or  property,  at 
common  law.  And  why  should  we'  not  apply  the  same  rule  of  con- . 
struction  to  such  a  constitutional  provision  as  we  do  to  a  statute  in  der- 
ogation of  common-law  right  ?  The  rule  is,  that  such  statutes  are  to 
be  construed  strictly,  because  they  abridge  the  right.  The  reason  of 
the  rule  extends  to  the  Constitution,  whenever  it  is  in  derogation  of 
common  right.  For  this  rule,  see  10  Mod.,  282 ;  4  Bac.  Ab.,  550, 
650. 

Other  conamon-law  nales  in  relation  to  statutes  affecting  private 
rights,  or  common-law  rights,  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  applicable 
to  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  although  they  may  not  be  generally 
referred  to  as  guides  in  construing  the  Constitution.  These  will  be 
found  m  1  Bl.  Com.,  87;  1  Inst,  111,  115 ;  1  Bl.  Com.,  89 ;  Plowd. 
Eep.,  206 ;  13  Mod.,  118 ;  Plowd.,  113 ;  1  Bac,  11,  18,  38 ;  1  Bac, 
3,  5 ;  2  Burr.,  803, 805 ;  Com.  Dig.,  Action  on  Stat.  C.  G.;  Salk,  212 ; 
19  Vin.  Ab.  Stat.,  E.  6 ;  1  Story's  Com.,  384, 387, 397, 401, 411, 436 ; 
Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  Eep.,  326,  410. 

With  these  general  guides  of  construction,  it  is  inquired  whether  the 
power  granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  transfers  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  property  of  authors  to  the  exclusive  authority  and  control'  of 
Congress,  so  that  the  property  of  an  author  ceases  to  exist  at  all,  with- 
out the  legislation  of  Congress,  or  whether  it  leaves  the  author  in  the 
enjoj^nent  of  his  property,  as  he  had  it  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  and  merely  attempts  to  improve  what  was  supposed  to 
be  an  imperfect  enjoyment,  by  authorizing  Congress  to  secure  it. 

This  is  not  the  question  whether  the  power  is  concurrent  or  exclu- 
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sive.  If  the  author's  common-law  property  is  not  taken  away,  nor 
made  wholly  dependent  upon  the  legislation  of  Congress,  hut  if  Con- 
gress possess  the  mere  partial  power  to  secure  it,  then  the  property 
remains  as  at  common  law,  suhject  to  State  legislation,  and  the  aux- 
iliary legislation  of  Congress.  The  question  now  is  simply  as  to  a 
right  of  property.  If  we  take  the  rules  above  cited  from  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Story's  Commentaries  as  guides  of  interpretation,  can  there  be  a 
question  as  to  the  natu^  of  the  delegation  of  power,  or  its  extent  or 
amount  ?  The  delegation  is  to  secure  exclusive  rights, — not  to  grant 
property  or  confirm  property,  or  grant  rights  or  confirm  or  establish 
rights,  but  to  secure  rights. 

We  are  willing  to  admit  that  this  language  is  broad  enough,  and  is 
adapted  to  transfer  to  Congress  the  whole  legislation  and  control  over 
patents.  There  is,  at  common  law,  no  property  in  them ;  there  is  not 
even  a  legal  right  entitled  to  protection.  They  have  a  moral  or  equit- 
able right,  but  unknown  to  the  law.  Congress,  therefore,  when  author- 
ized to  secure  their  rights,  are  authorized  to  do  everything ;  and  fall 
•power  over  the  subject  is  delegated  to  them. 

But  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  Congress  are  authorized  to 
create  de  novo,  and  to  secure  the  right  to  patents  by  mere  force  of  the 
word  secure,  that  they  are  therefore  authorized  by  force  of  that  word 
to  create  de  novo,  and  then  secure  copyrights.  For  a  very  diftereut 
process  would  then  take  place  in  relation  to  the  two  things.  In  cre- 
ating patents,  they  take  nothing  away.  They  deprive  the  inventor  of 
no  property.  He  had  nothing,  and  they  gave  him  all  merely  by  se- 
curing. But  if  by  the  word  secure  they  are  authorized  to  give  an 
author  all  that  he  is  afterwards  to  possess,  the  operation  effects  a  total 
deprivation  of  his  common-law  property.  So  that  to  allow  the  word 
"  secure  "  to  confer  the  same  power  over  copyrights  as  over  rights  to  in- 
ventions, is  to  make  it  a  word  of  a  totally  different  meaning  and  import 
in  the  one  case  from  the  other.  The  language  is  not  broad  enough, 
nor  is  it  adapted  to  the  taking  away  of  property  or  preexisting  rights. 
We  are,  therefore,  to  reject  the  argument  that  a  copyright  must  exist 
and  be  held  solely  under  the  Constitution,  beca-use  patent-rights  must 
be. 

What  is  there,  then,  in  the  delegation  of  the  power  to  secure  an  au- 
thor's exclusive  rights,  which  should  be  construed  to  deprive  him  of 
his  property,  and  make  him  dependent  wholly  on  the  security  pro- 
vided ?  Are  not  the  words  in  themselves  plain  and  clear  ? — and  is  not 
the  sense  arising  from  them  distinct  and  perfect  ?  And  if  so,  is  inter- 
pretation admissible  ? — and  if  not,  is  not  the  question  settled  ?  For  it 
never  can  be  pi*etended  that  the  naked  words,  authorizing  Congress 
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to  secure  rights,  take  away  or  affect  the  property  in  which  those  rights 
exist. 

There  would  s^em  to  be  nothing,  tlierefore,  in  the  plain  naeaning  of 
the  word  secure,  which  should  alter,  a-ffect,  or  take  away  an  author's 
propertj'  in  his  wi-itings.  Indeed,  it  seems  too  plain  to  admit  of  ar- 
gument, that  when  the  Constitution  authorizes  Congress  to  secure  an 
acknowledged  preexisting  right,^and  does  not  authorize  them  to  grant 
it,  it  is  an  express  declaration  that  it  subsists,  and  is  to  subsist,  inde- 
pendently of  their  powei . 

But  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  author  can  ask  or  have  is  security 
for  his-  rights,  and  that  this  is  all  he  had  at  common  law,  and  that  the 
constitutional  clause  does  not  take  away  his  security,  or  any  part  of 
it,  but  only  transfers  to  Congress  the  power  and  duty  to  secure  him 
which  before  belonged  to  the  States. 

"We  answer,  that  if  this  construction  is  derived  from  the  import  of 
the  words  themselves,  it  is  strained  beyond  all  l>ounds  allowed  by  the- 
rules  of  construction.  There  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  from' 
the  language  of  the  Constitution,  that  those  who  framed  it,  adopted; 
it  with  a  particular  view  to  preserve  the  common-law  I'ight  to  copy- 
rights untouched.  If  this  clause  in  the  Constitution  is  to  be  construed! 
as  taking  away  (he  author's  common-law  right,  it  deprives  hint  of  "a 
part  of  the  security  he  had  at  common  law,  and  does  more  thai*  mere- 
ly transfer  to  Congress  a  power  and  duty  which  before  belonged'  tO' 
the  States.  It  is,  then,  asked  whether  the  word  secure  can  be  found  to. 
possess  any  such  meaning  as  to  take  away,  and  diminish,  and' disturb), 
either  by  common  law  or  constitutional  rules  of  construction.. 

The  meaning  of  the  clause  of  the  Constitution,  when  tried  by  the^ 
usual  rules  of  interpretation,  is  shown  to  be  as  contended  by  the  ap- 
pellants. Cited,  19  Viner's  Abr.,  510,  E.  6 ;  and  see  2  Inst.,  2d  ed.; 
Plowden,  113;  1  Ch.  PI,  144;  Almy  v.  Harris,  5  Johns.  Eep.,  175;, 
The  President,  ^c,  of  the  .Farmers'  Turnpike  Road  v.  Coventry,  10 1 
Johns.  Eep.,  389. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  (12  Wheat.,  653,  654)  lays  great  stress  on 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  having  been  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law,  and  acting  in  reference  to  them.  Most  of 
them  were  able  lawyers,  and  certainly  able  lawyers  drew  up  and  re- 
vised the  instrument.  Are  we,  then,  to  believe  that  if  they  had  any 
design  to  take  away  the  common-law  right,  or  to  authorize  Congress 
to  take  it  away  or  to  impair  it,  they  would,  knowing-  the  rules  of  con- 
struction cited,  and  like  common -law  maxims,  have  used  the  lan- 
guage they  have  ?  There  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
lan!^nage,  it  was  adopted  for, the  purpose  of  preserving  it,  and  to  re- 
'"14 
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serve  from  Congress  any  power  over  it.  This  probability  arises  al- 
most irresistibly  from  the  language  used,  and  under  the  circumstances 
that  it  was  used. 

The  case  of  Donaldson  v.  Beckett  was  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1774.  This  case,  and  all  the  law  on  this  subject  discussed  and  de- 
cided by  it,  must  have  been  known  to  the  lawyers  of  the  convention. 
The  opinion  of  the  judges  in  the  case  of  Miller  v.  Taylor  must  also 
have  been  familiar  to  them. 

From  the  statute  of  Anne,  then,  down  to  1774,  there  had  been  in 
England  a  continual  contest  about  the  words  of  that  statute,  and 
whether  it  was  a  statute  to  secure  a  right  already  existing.  It  agi- 
tated the  literary  world  especially,  because  it  belonged  to  them ;  and 
it  agitated  the  courts.  Cases  of  unequalled  importance  arose  out  of, 
and  were  decided  upon,  the  use  of  these  words.  Teates,  J.,  calls  the 
case  of  Miller  v.  Taylor  a  case  of  "  great  expectation."  This  case  oc- 
curred in  1769,  and  immediately  followed  the  still  greater  case  of 
Donaldson  v.  Beckett,  in  which  the  twelve  judges  gave  each  an  opinion 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  These  cases,  therefore,  occurred  and  were 
reported  a  few  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Had  the  convention  designed  to  take  away,  or  to  authorize  Con- 
gress to  take  away,  the  common-law  property,  they  would  have  used 
the  words  vest  or  grant,  and  would  have  carefully  avoided  the  word 
secure. 

But  what  reason  can  be  discovered  why  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution should  wish  or  intend  to  take  away,  or  authorize  Congress  to 
take  away,  the  common-law  right  ?  "What  was  the  mischief  they  had 
in  view  ? 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  public  have  rights  as  well  as  the  author, 
and  that  it  is  impolitic  to  allow  a  perpetual  right  ?  Suppose  we  grant 
it.  .Tet,  what  has  the  Constitution  to  do  with  a  mischief  like  this  ? 
It  does  not  require  a  national  power  to  cure  it.  The  States  were  fully 
adequate  to  provide  a  remedy  themselves;  and  the  States  gave  Con- 
gress no  powers  which  they  could  as  well  exercise  themselves.  Will 
it  be  pretended  that  the  States  could  not  regulate,  limit,  or  take  away 
the  right  within  their  own  territories,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  em- 
power Congress  to  do  it  ? 

Will  it  be  said  that  it  was  designed  to  take  from  the  States  their 
power  over  copyright,  lest,  if  a  State  were  to  protect  the  rights  of 
authors,  the  citizens  of  other  States  might  be  curtailed  of  their  rights 
within  that  State  ?  The  answer  is  obvious:  'No  person  can  have  any 
rights  opposed  to  the  author's.  He  has  the  property,  and  it  cannot 
stand  in  the  way  of  another's  property  or  rights     Besides,  the  objec- 
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tion  goes  to  the  whole  of  State  legislation  on  any  subject;  for  a  State 
may,  by  its  laws,  curtail  or  affect  the  rights  of  citizens  of  other  States 
in  other  particulars;  and  why  be  so  careful  to  prevent  them  in  this  ? 
As  we  have  already  shown,  copyrights  have,  in  these  respects,  none 
of  the  mischiefs  attending  them  which  attend  a  right  to  inventions. 

There  could  be  but  one  possible  motive  for  riiaking  copyrights  a 
national  concern,  and  that  was  because  the  States  might  not,  or  could 
not,  individually,  afford  them  a  just  protection.  Erom  this  single 
motive,  what  intention  are  we  to  infer  ?  That,  and  that  only,  appar- 
ent on  the  face  of  the  Constitution — an  intention  to  secure  the  right. 

Why  is  it,  however,  that  if  the  public  good  was  had  in  view  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  not  the  author's  benefit  singly,  either 
.as  regards  patents  or  copyrights,  that  they  did  not  undertake  to  guard 
the  citizens  of  the  several  States  against  the  protection  which  the 
States  might  afford  to  inventions  introduced  from  abroad  ?  For  that, 
as  well  as  for  the  printing  of  foreign  books,  a  State  might,  if  it  chose, 
grant  monopolies.  But  this,  and  other  mischiefs  to  spring'  from  State 
legislation,  it  was  thought  proper  to  provide  against. 

It  is  contended  that  the  case  of  copyrights  is  one  within  the  con- 
current powers  of  the  United  States  and  the  States.  It  is  not  within 
either  of  those  kinds  of  exclusive  powers  enumerated  in  The  Federal- 
ist, (So.  34,)  but  belongs  to  the  other  class  of  powers. 

What  is  the  power  here  ?  A  power  to  secure  the  right  of  authors. 
And  the  question  is  whether  the  States  may  not  protect  and  enforce 
the  common-law  right,  while  the  United  States  secure  it.  Is  such  a 
power  totally  and  absolutely  contradictory  and  repugnant  ?  Is  it  not, 
on  the  contrary,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  other  ?•  It  is  as  consis- 
tent as  a  common-law  remedy  is  with  a  statute  remedy — it  is  the  same 
thing.  Both  may  exist  and  act  in  concert,  and  no  conflict  can  occur, 
unless  the  State  undertakes  to  deprive  an  author  of  what  Congress 
has  secured  to  him.  If  that  were  a  reason  for  taking  away  the  State 
power,  it  would  be  a  reason  for  depriving  them  of  all  power ;  for,  so 
long  as  they  have  power  to  legislate,  they  can  pass  laws  to  interrupt 
those  of  Congress.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  case  where  a  power 
of  Congress  could  receive  so  little  interruption  from  the  legislation 
of  the  States,  because  this  is  a  power  primarily  over  private  right, 
and  not  for  national  purposes ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in 
the  Constitution. 

The  opinions  of  this  court  have  been  uniform,  that  a  concurrent 
power,  in  cases  like  this,  might  exist  and  be  exercised  by  the  States. 
See  Bouston  v.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  Eep.,  48  to  56 ;  and  also  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Story's  Commentaries,  421  to  433. 
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It  is  believed  that  if  the  States  have  resigned  to  Congress  their 
power  over  copyrights,  and  have  none  remaining  in  themselves,  yet 
that  they  have  given  the  power  to  Coagress  with  a  qualification  and 
limitation,  and  have  confined  it  in  their  hands,  as  thej'  had  power  to 
do,,  simply  to  securing  the  right  of  the  author.  If  they  have  any 
power  besides  this,  it  is  merely  to  abridge  the  period. 

Next.  Have  Congress  impaired  the  author's  rights  ?  That  is,  sup- 
posing the  common-law  remedies  to  be  gone,  and  that  the  author  can 
have  no  remedy  unless  he  has  published  the  record  and  deposited  the 
copy  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  oflice. 

It  is  answered  that  they  have^  most  essentially.  They  have  entirely 
changed,  and  unnecessarily,  the  whole  title  which  an  author  had  at 
common  law,  and  the  evidence  on  which  it  rested.  They  have  taken 
from  him  the  natural  common-law  title,  and  the  evidence  to  support ' 
it,  and  have  given  him  one  of  a  most  artificial  and  difficult  character. 
And  is  not  a  man's  title  to  property,  his  evidence  of  ownership,  a  part 
of  the  property  itself,  a  part  of  its  value  ?  Is  it  not  this  which  distin- 
guishes real  from  personal  estate,  in  some  measure,  and  gives  it  a 
higher  character  ?  Suppose  a  man  were  to  lose  his  title-deeds,  or  one 
of  them,  what  would  be  the  value  of  his  property  ? 

What  title  had  a  man  before  the  statute,  and  what  has  he  now  ? 
Before  the  statute,  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  prove  himself  the  au- 
thor. This  he  could  do  by  proof  in  pais,  iu  a  thousand  ways.  The 
proof  of  this  is  easy  and  imperishable,  because  it  is  the  natural  proof. 
The  name  of  the  author  on  the  book,  possession  and  claim  of  title 
alone,  or  first  publication,  would  be,  primd  facie,  sufficient  evidence. 
And  these  are  inherent  and  inseparable  from  almost  every  case,  as  a 
part  of  its  natural  incidents. 

But  suppose  he  must,  as  is  contended,  prove  a  compliance  with  the 
requisites  of  the  statutes.  He  is  driven  from  all  his  safe  and  easy 
common-law  proof  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  primd  facie  evi- 
dence oft'ered.  Must  he  prove  the  publication  for  four  successive 
weeks,  forty-two  years  after  it  was  made  ?  Is  he  to  keep  a  file  of 
newspapers  ?  and  if  he  does,  what  proof  has  he  of  publication  ?  How 
is  he  to  prove  the  delivery  of  the  volume  ?  The  law  provides  for  no 
record.  He  must  call  a  witness,  and  then  he  cannot  be  safe  for  fortj- 
two  years,  unless  he  files  a  bill  to  perpetuate  testimony.  The  evidence 
in  the  case  establishes  the  difficulty  of  such  proof.  Can  ;i  statute, 
which  thus  loads  a  right  with  burdensome  and  needless  regulations, 
and  makes  it  wholly  dependent  on  accidental  mistake  or  omission, 
where  it  was  free  from  them  both,  be  said  not  to  impair  an  author's 
common-law  right  of  property  ? 
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If,  then,  Congress  have  not  the  power  to  impair  the  author's  prop- 
erty, and  if  the  requisites  as  to  puhhcation  and  delivery  of  the  copy, 
if  made  conditions  precedent,  do  impair  it,  they  are  so  far  unconstitu- 
tional, and  the  appellants  have  a  I'ight  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  act 
without  performing  them. 

4.  A  citizen  of  one  State  has  the  same  common-law  property  in  his 
copy  in  other  States  as  the  citizens  of  these  States  can  have ;  and  the- 
common  property  exists  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  consequently, 
the  complainants  are  entitled  to  a  copyright  at  common  law  in  that 
State,  and  can  have  a  remedy  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  its  violation,  independently  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress, 
the  citizenship  of  the  parties  giving  the  State  jurisdiction. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that "  the  citizens  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  several  States." 

The  Constitution,  by  this  provision,  designed  to  make,  and  does,  in 
fact,  make  us  one  nation,  living  under  the  same  laws.  It  designed  to 
give  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  not  merely  the  benefits  and 
privileges  secured  to  them  by  national  laws,  but  the  benefits  of  all  the 
la-ws  of  all  the  States,  and  the  privileges  conferred  by  them.  Under 
this  provision,  a  citizen  of  E'ew  York  has  all  the  privileges  of  the  laws 
of  Pennsylvania,  whatever  they  may  be. 

It  is  this  provision  which  makes  us  one  nation,  and  this  only.  It  is 
this  alone  which  gives  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  uniform 
and  equal  civil  rights  throughout  all  the  territories  of  the  nation. 
Other  constitutional  provisions  secure  political  advantages ;  but  with- 
out this  we  should  be  a  mere  league,  and  not  a  nation.  "We  should 
be  several  distinct  nations.  Vattel  says  (p.  159,  book  i,  ch.  19) :  "The 
whole  of  a  country  possessed  by  a  nation,  aind  subject  to  its  laws, 
forms,  as  we  have  said,  its  territories,  and  it  is  a  common  country  of 
all  the  individuals  of  the  nation." 

In  this  sense  of  a  nation,  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  makes 
us  one,  and  makes  all  the  States  the  common  country  of  all  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  nation. 

An  author,  then,  who  is  a.  citizen  of  one  of  the  States,  is  entitled  to 
have  his  property  in  his  copy  protected  in  every  other  State,  according 
to  the  laws  of  such  State,  without  the  aid  of  any  national  law.  The 
only  question  is,  do  the  laws  of  the  State  give  an  author  a  property  in 
his  copy  ?  For  if  they  do,  who  shall  say  he  is  not  entitled  to  enjoy 
his  property  under  such  laws  as  much  as  any  other  kind  of  property  ? 
Has  not  a  citizen  of  New  York  a  right  to  hold  lands  or  any  other  kind 
of  property  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  ?    And  if  that  State  were 
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to  attempt  to  deprive  Hm  of  the  same  rights  as  her  own  citizens  en- 
joy, would  it  not  be  a  violation  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  ? 
The  truth  is,  a  citizen  of  New  York'  is,  so  far  as  all  his  civil  rights  and 
privileges  are  concerned,  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania.  See  Mr.  Justice 
Story's  Commentaries,  674,  675. 

An  author's  copyright  at  common  law  exists  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  American  colonies  brought  hither,  as  their  birthright  and  in- 
heritance, the  common -iaw,  so  far  as  it  was  applicable  to  their  situa- 
tion.   Judge  Chase,  in  Umted  States  v.  WorraE,  1  Dall.  Kep.,  384. 

Chief  Justice  M'EjsABr,  in  1  Dall.  Rep.,  67,  says  the  common  law 
has  always  been  in  force  in  Pennsylvania.  Statutes  made  before  the 
settlement  of  the  province  have  no  force,  unless  convenient  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  circumstances  of  the  country;  all  made  since  have  no  force, 
unless  the  colonies  are  named.     See  also  page  74. 

There  never  was  a  statute  in  Pennsylvania  relative  to  copyright, 
and  the  statute  of  Anne  was  passed  after  the  settlement  of  that  State. 
The  common  law  therefore  prevails  there. 

5.  The  pubUcation  of  the  record  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  delivery 
of  the  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  not  made  conditions  prece- 
dent at  all  by  the  acts  of  Congress,  or,  if  at  all,  only  as  to  the  right 
to  the  security  provided  by  the  acts.  A  non-observance  of  the  statu- 
tory directions  in  these  particulars  does  not  deprive  the  author  of  the 
ordinary  remedies,  by  an  action  on  the  case  and  bill  in  equity.  Be- 
,  sides,  the  publication  of  the  record  and  delivery  of  the  copy  were  at 
most  intended  only  as  a  means  of  notice  of  the  author's  right ;  and 
actual  notice,  in  this  case  abundantly  shown,  dispenses  with  those 
modes  of  constructive  notice. 

After  stating  the  particular  provisions  of  the  act  of  1790,  the  coun- 
sel proceeded  to  argue  that,  on  the  proper  construction  of  the  act, 
the  pubhcation  of  the  record  or  the  delivery  of  the  copy  is  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  right;  and  the  delivery  of  the  copy  has 
nothing  to  do  even  with  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  imposed  by  it. 
The  provisions  of  the  act  are,  in  some  respect,  similar  to  those  of  the 
statute  of  Anne,  and  it  must  have  been  drawn  with  reference  to 
it.  Congress,  by  this  law,  did  not  think  proper  to  impose  all  the 
penalties  which  are  found  in  the  act  of  Anne,  because  they  were 
engaged  in  discharging  their  constitutional  power  of  securing  the  au- 
thor's right. 

The  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  State  is  a  mere  donation  from  the  au- 
thor. Congress  give  him  no  equivalent  for  it.  The  clerk  is  paid  for 
the  record,  and  what  do  government  give  the  author  for  the  copy 
but  security  ?    Have  they  a  right  to  sell  the  security — ip  put  a  price 
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on  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  powers  ?  What  right  does  the 
Constitution  give  them  to  requii-e  a  donation  from  the  author  ?  And 
will  it  be  believed  that  they  intended  to  forfeit  his  property  if  he  did 
not  furnish  it  ? 

The  month  which  may  elapse  after  the  right  attaches,  and  before 
publication,  and  the  six  months  before  depositing  the  copy,  show  that 
these  things  are  not  conditions  precedent. 

Natural  rights  are  generally  known  by  their  own  incidents.  Prop- 
erty always  carries  with  it  its  own  indicia  of  ownership,  and  literary 
property  not  less  than  any  other.  The  superaddition  of  record  evi- 
dence, the  highest  known  to  law,  and  all  that  is  required  of  ownership 
of  real  estate,  was  probably  deemed  sufficient  by  Congress ;  and  they 
therefore  required  no  other  of  the  right  of  an  author.  It  would  be  a 
fair  presumption  that,  when  they  had  required  enough,  they  would  not 
go  on  to  require  a  superfluity. 

But  the  publication  of  the  record  and  delivery  of  the  copy  have 
been  held,  by  a  very  numerous,  learned,  and  able  court,  on  full  argu- 
ment, (the  court  of  errors,  in  Connecticut,  composed  of  the  twelve 
judges,)  to  be  only  directory,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  au- 
thor's right.     Nicholas  v.  Ruggles,  3  Day's  Rep.,  145. 

But  it  is  said  that,  although  the  publication  and  delivery  of  the 
copy  are  not  conditions  precedent  by  the  act  of  1790,  they  are  made 
so  by  the  act  of  1802 ;  and  that  this  has  been  decided  in  the  case  of 
Ewer  V.  Coxe,  4  "Wash.,  487,  as  to  the  publication  of  the  record: 

The  counsel  then  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Justice  Washington,  in  the  case  referred  to,  denying  that  the  lan- 
guage said  by  him  to  be  contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  act  of 
1802  was  contained  in  it,  and  asserting  that  the  meaning  of  the  words 
used  in  the  section  had  been  strained  by  the  judge.  He  contiended 
that  the  act  of  1802  was  not  intended  to  operate  on  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  law,  but  only  to  refer  to  them  as  established  by  that 
law.  There  is  no  enacting  language  in  the  latter  law ;  and  without 
enacting  language,  it  can  be  no  enactment. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  coui't,  before  it  allows  property  to  be  saci-ificed,. 
even  if  the  words  of  an  act  are  clear  and  free  from  doubt  on  their 
face,  to  look  carefully  at  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  to  look  at 
the  spirit  of  the  law  and  its  consequences,  and  at  the  old  law,  the' 
mischief  and  the  remedy. 

The  counsel  then  went  into  an  examination  of  both  the  statutes,  for' 
the  purpose  of  showing  that,  applying  these  principles,  the  construc- 
tion of  those  acts  should  be  such  as  was  maintained  by  the  appellants.. 
In  the  course  of  this  examination,  he  cited  19  Vin.  Abr.,  510,  E.  6 ;. 
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Plowd.,  Ill;  2  Institutes,  200;  1  Bl.  Com.,  87;   University  v.  Beyer, 
16  Bast,  316;  Postmaster-General  v.  Early,  12  Wheat,  148. 

The  act  of  1802  does  not  make  the  publication  and  delivery  condi- 
tions precedent,  because  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  so.  The  first 
act  vests  the  right  on  recording  the  title.  It  then  gives  two  months 
to  publish  the  record^  and  six  months  to  deliver  the  copy.  A  condi- 
tion precedent  is  an  act  to  be  done  preoedently,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  publish  the  record  until  the  record  is  first  made,  and  the  x'ight  at- 
taches on  making  the  record. 

The  act  of  1802  declares  that  the  author,  "before  he  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  the  benefit  of  the  act"  of  1790,  shall,  "in  addition  to  the 
requisites,"  &c.  Now,  what  was  the  benefit  of  that  act  ?  It  is  entitled 
an  act  to  secure  the  author's  right,  and  the  power  of  Congress  is  to 
secure  the  right ;  i.  e.,  an  existing  right.  How  does  the  act  secure  the 
right  ?  Only  by  penalties  and  forfeitures.  It  gives  no  action  on  the 
■case,  no  bill  in  equity;  and  if  it  had  given  them,  it  would  have  been 
as  to  them  wholly  inoperative,  for  no  court  had  jm'isdiction  of  them. 
What,  then,  was  meant  by — what,  in  fact,  was^-the  "  benefit  of  that 
act "  ?  Certainly  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  ;^-nothing  else.  We 
'Claim  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  1819,  which  expressly  gives  a  bill  in 
equity,  and  the  Circuit  Court  jurisdiction. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  acts  in  question  are  conditions  preee^- ' 
tdent  to  the  right.  The  right  itself  is  recognized  by  the  Constitution 
-and  law  as  an  existing  right ;  and  the  right  is  not  given  by  the  act, 
"but  is  only  secured  by  it.  The  security,  as  we  have  shown,  is  the 
penalties  and  forfeitures,  which  we  do  not  now  claim.  The  action  on 
ithe  case  is  a  remedy  founded  on  the  right,  and  not  on  the  statute, 
which  gives  none.  And  this  bill  is  founded  on  the  right,  and  on  the 
;act  of  1819.  We,  therefore,  get  neither  the  right  nor  remedy  from 
the  act  of  1790 ;  and  what  benefit  do  we  claim  from  it  ? 

In  support  of  the  construction  thus  contended  for,  were  cited,  Eules 
■of  Construction  found  in  6  Bac.  Abr.,  379,  Statute  1,  pi,  1 ;  383,  pi. 
4,  5;  387,  pi.,  6;  391,  pi.  10;  19  Viu.  Abr.,  519,  Statute  E.  6,  pi. 
:86;  520,  pi.  96;  525,  pi,  129;  524,  pi.  119;  528,  pL  156;  6  Vin. 
Abr.,  Condition,  2  a.  pi.  2,  3,  4,  5;  528,  pi.  154,  158. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  object  of  the  requisites  in  the  act  is  to  give 
notice,  and  statutes,  however  strong  their  language  or  positive  their 
•enactments,  which  require  things  to  be  done  for  notice,  are  held  not 
ito  apply,  and  that  their  provisions  need  not  be  complied  with  where 
;  actual  notice  is  proved.  Such  are  the  registry  acts  and  other  similar 
;acts,  which  declare  that  instruments  shall  be  absolutely  void  if  not 
irecorded.    Le  Neve  v.  Le  NevS,  2  Atk.  liep.,  650;  Jackson  ex  dem.  v. 
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Burgett,  10  Johns.  Kep.,  460 ;  Jaclcson  ex  dem.  v.  West,  10  Johns.  Eep., 
466. 

It  is  fully  shown  by  the  evidence  that  the  defendant  had  notice, 
and  a  part  of  that  evidence  shows  that  the  claim  of  the  appellant,  Mr. 
Wheaton,  was  admitted. 

The  rule  is,  that  the  provisions  of  the  registry  acts  do  not  apply 
except  in  cases  of  bonafde  purchasers.  "What  is  bona  fide  purchaser  ? 
A  purchaser  without  notice — ^no  matter  what  his  property,  or  his  at- 
tempt to  get  it,  has  cost  him.    Is  Mr.  Peters  a  6o?ia7?<ie  purchaser  ? 

It  is  objected  that  the  record  of  some  volumes  is  taken  out  as  author 
and  proprietor.  In  answer,  we  say  it  is  the  clerk's  duty  to  make  out 
the  record ;  and  we  cannot  be  held  to  forfeit  our  property  because  he 
has  not  done  it  correctly. 

But  the  record  is  right.  As  author,  and  not  having  parted  with  the 
right,  Mr.  Wheaton  was  also  proprietor.  The  act  is  adapted  to  a  pro- 
prietor as  well  as  author,  and  to  enable  a  proprietor  who  is  not  the 
author  to  secure  a  copyright.  In  our  case,  Mr.  Wheaton  is  described 
as  author,  and  the  superaddition  of  proprietor  is  mere  surplusage. 

6.  The  directions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  as  to  the  publication  of 
the  record  and  delivery  of  the  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  right  of  the  first  volume,  have  been  complied  with;  and 
the  complainants  have  offered  all  the  proof  tibey  are  bound  to  offer  of 
those  facts. 

In  support  of  these  positions,  the  counsel  referred  to  the  evidence 
in  the  record. 

As  to  the  delivery  of  copies  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  stated  that 
the  law  is  silent  as  to  any  proof.  It  directs  no  memorandum  of  the 
deposit  to  be  made.  The  presumption,  therefore,  is,  that  none  is 
made ;  and,  in  fact,  they  did  not  begin  to  make  any  until  about  the 
close  of  these  volumes. 

It  appears  that  certificates  were  given,  sometimes,  latterly.  But  the 
law  does  not  direct  them,  does  not  know  them ;  and  why  should  one 
take  them  ?  Would  they  be  evidence  of  anything  if  he  had  them  ? 
And  Mr.  Brent  proves  the  greatest  irregularity  as  regai'ds  certificates 
and  memoranda.     Mr.  Carey  proves  the  same  thing. 

But  the  law  does  say  that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  preserve  the 
copies  in  his  office.  This,  then,  is  the  evidence  required  by  law,  that 
the  volumes  have  always  been  in  his  office,  since  within  six  months 
of  their  publication.  And  this  is  proved  by  Mr.  Brent's  deposition. 
The  volumes  are  and  have  been  there.  It  is  for  them  to  show  that 
they  were  not  placed  there  by  us  under  the  law. 

How  can  we  prove,  by  parol,  facts  which  occurred  from  sixteen  to 
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seventeen  years  before  the  proof  taken  in  this  cause  ?  The  proof  must 
be  parol,  and  such  proof  the  law  presumes  to  be  out  of  men's  power 
after  the  lapse  of  six  years.  "Without  the  copies  having  actually  been 
found  there,  the  law  would  presume  that  an  act  enjoined  by  law  to  be 
performed,  was  performed  after  such  a  lapse  of  time.  It  would  pre- 
sume it  in  favor  of  right  and  natural  justice  against  a  wrong-doer. 
See  a  case  of  presumption  even  of  the  enrolment  of  articles  of  appren- 
ticeship against  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  King  v.  The 
Inhabitants  of  Long  Buckley,  7  East,  45. 

.  But  we  have  proved  positively,  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Brent,  that 
eighty  copies  of  every  volume  were  delivered,  under  the  reporter's 
salary  act,  within  the  six  months  after  publication.  The  four  acts  of 
Congress  allowing  the  reporter  his  salary,  also  provide  that  he  shall 
within  six  months  deliver  eighty  copies  tb  the  Secretary  of  State,  one 
of  which  he  is  to  keep  and  transmit  to  his  successor  in  office,  of  course 
to  be  preserved  in  the  oiiice. 

The  fact  is,  that  eighty-one  copies  were  sent,  but  the  law  giving  the 
salary  not  requmng  more  than  eighty,  the  papers  in  the  department 
under  these  acts  speak  of  but  eighty ;  and  all  being  sent  to  the  de- 
partment together,  is  the  reason  why  there  was  no  minute,  or  mem- 
orandum, or  certificate,  as  in  some  cases  under  the  copyright  law. 

And  is  not  this  within  the  letter  of  the  copyright  law,  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  eighty  copies  alone  ?  And  if  we  have  complied  with  the 
letter  of  the  law,  ought  it  not  to  save  us  from  a  forfeiture  of  our  prop- 
erty ?  Is  it  not  within  the  spirit  of  the  law  ?  The  judge  iu  the  court 
below  insists  it  is  for  notice ;  the  counsel  insist  it  is  for  notice.  And 
is  it  not  as  good  notice  if  it  is  there  under  one  law  as  under  the  other  ? 
But  the  judge  who  decided  the  case  below  says  that  it  is  not  i-equired, 
under  the  salary  law,  to  be  kept  in  the'oiRce.  It  is  submitted  that  it 
is  as  much  required  to  be  kept  there  under  one  law  as  another.  At 
all  events,  the  condition,  if  it  be  a  condition  precedent,  is  substantially 
performed  by  it ;  and  this,  as  has  been  shown,  is  sufficient. 

The  copyright  for  the  first  volume  of  Wheaton's  Eeports  was  re- 
newed in  New  York,  the  place  of  residence  of  the  author.  This  was 
done  before  the  publication  of  any  volume  of  the  Condensed  Eeports, 
containing  any  of  the  matter  in  Wheaton's  Eeports.  Mr.  Wheaton  had 
not  parted  with  his  property  in  them,  and  by  the  third  section  of  the 
act  of  1790  it  is  required  that  the  title  shall  be  deposited  and  the  rec- 
ord made  in  "the  clerk's  office  of  the  District  Court  where  the  author 
shall  reside." 

Law  reports,  like  other  books,  are  objects  of  literary  property;  and 
Mr.  Wheaton  was  the  author  of  the  reports  in  question  in  this  case,  and 
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entitled  to  the  copyright  in  them.  The  other  complainant,  Mr.  Don- 
aldson, has  a  limited  property  in  the  copy,  by  assignment  from  Mr. 
Wheatou. 

It  was  never  doubted  in  England  that  law  reports  were  the  subject 
of  copyright.  The  only  question  was,  whether  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  did  not  monopolize  all  law-books,  so  as  1p  exclude  an  author's 
right.  Cited,  in  support  of  this  point.  Roper  v.  Streater,  Skin.  Eep., 
234 ;  4  Burr.,  2316,  2403 ;  Tonson  v.  Walker,  3  Swanston,  673 ;  3  Ves., 
709;  2  Bro.  Pari.  Cases,  100. 

The  prerogative  right,  however,  is  now  abandoned,  and  has  long 
been,  in  England.  Maugham,  101,  says  "  it  is  now  treated  as  perfectly 
ridiculous."  Godson  says  the  same  thing.  Patents,  322,  323.  See 
4  Burrows,  2415,  2416,  as  to  the  reason  of  the  prerogative.  It  there 
appears  the  king  introduced  printing  into  England. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  produce  cases  to  prove  a  right  so  ob- 
vious, until  cases  are  produced  or  principles  established  which  show 
that  it  does  not  exist.  There  are  necessarily  but  few  cases,  because 
the  right  has  not  been  questioned.  One  fact  is  enough,  without  cases. 
"We  know  the  great  price  of  law  reports  in  England,  and  we  know,  of 
course,  that  but  one  person  does  publish,  viz. ,  the  proprietor ;  that  there 
are  never  contemporaneous  editions  of  the  same  reports;  that  a  single 
whole  edition  is  exhausted  before  another  is  published,  and  sometimes 
laats  half  a  century.  Why  is  this  ?  Who  prevents  enterprise  and  cu- 
pidity from  participating  in  this  field  ?  What  can  it  be  except  the 
copyi'ight  ? 

As  to  the  objection  that  the  matter  of  which  the  report  is  composed 
is  not  ori^nal,  we  answer  this  is  wholly  unnecessary  in  copyright. 
There  is  no  analogy  in  that  respect  between  copyrights  and  patents. 
A  man  who  makes  an  encyclopedia  may  have  a  copyright,  although 
he  does  not  write  a  word  of  it.  And  in  Carey  v.  Kearsley,  4  Esp.'  liep., 
168,  where  it  was  attempted  to  show  that  the  survey  in  which  the  copy- 
right was  claimed  was  made  at  the  expense  of  the  post-office,  and  that 
the  copyright  belonged  to  the  post-office.  Lord  Ellenborough  said:  "I 
do  not  know  that  that  will  protect  the  defendant.  At  law,  the  first 
publisher,  even  though  he  has  abused  his  trust  by  pi-ocuring  the  copy, 
has  a  right  to  it,  and  to  an  action  against  the  person  who  pubUshes  it 
without  authority  from  him." 

The  salary  of  the  reporter  was  never  designed  to  be  a  compensa- 
tion in  full,  and  to  deprive  him  of  his  copyright.  Had  such  an  effect 
been  intended,  or  thought  of,  it  would  have  been  expressed.  It  stipu- 
lates an  equivalent  for  the  sum  allowed  him,  or  a  greater  part  of  it, 
viz.,  eighty  copies.    When  Congress,  by  the  last  reporter's  act,  re- 
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duced  tlie  price  of  the  volume  to  five  dollars,  the  copyright  was  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Wheaton  published  his  first  volume  without  a  salary.  He  had 
been  appointed  reporter  by  the  coui"t,  and  was  looking  to  the  profits 
of  the  copy  as  his  only  compensation.  But  it  was  found  unequal  to 
the  labor  and  time,  gnd,  in  truth,  no  compensation.  In  this  state  of 
things,  to  enable  him  to  go  on,  Congress  give  him  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, (for  which  he  give*  them  back  eighty  copies,)  and  say  nothing  of 
its  being  an  equivalent  for  his  copyright.  The  copyright  was  estab- 
lished in  England,  and  in  this  country,  before  the  law  was  passed. 
And  is  established  propert}'^  to  be  taken  away  by  implication  ?  Does 
any  one  believe  that  Mr.  Wheaton  would  have  spent  half  a  year  or 
more  in  making  and  publishing  these  reports,  if  he  had  supposed  he 
had  not  the  copyright  ?  After  deducting  the  eighty  copies,  the  thou- 
sand dollars  would  not  leave  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  gentle- 
man in  "Washington  during  the  term,  and  going  and  coming.  Be- 
sides, he  took  steps  to  secure  his  copyright  every  year.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  copyright  book.  Congress  saw  this  and  knew  it.  Their 
laws  with  him  were  contracts,  made  under  a  full  knowledge  of  exist- 
ing facts.  And  shall  it  be  said,  when  they  made  no  exception  of  the 
copyright,  and  knew  that  he  relied  on  it,  that  they  intended  to  deprive 
him  of  it  ?  It  would  have  been  a  fr&ud  unworthy  of  Congress,  as  it 
would  have  been  disgraceful-to  an  individual.  Other  reporters  in  this 
country,  in  the  State  courts,  who  had  salaries,  had  always  secured  their 
copyright;  (even  Mr.  Peters  has  secured  his;)  and  the  right  to  do  so 
was  never  doubted. 

Mr.  Wheaton  published  the  first  volume  without  salary ;  conse- 
quently this  objection  cannot  apply  to  that. 

As  to  the  cases  and  abstracts,  they  are  clearly  Mr.  Wheaton's  own 
composition.  He  acquired  the  right  to  the  opinions  by  judges'  gift. 
They  invited  him  to  attend,  at  his  own  expense,  and  report  the  cases; 
and  there  was,  at  least,  a  tacit  engagement  on  their  part  to  furnish 
him  with  such  notes  or  written  opinions  as  they  might  draw  up.  This 
needs  no  proof;  it  is  the  course  of  things,  and  is  always  done.  The 
mere  appointment  proves  all  this.  Was  this  engagement,  this  under- 
standing,  ever  altered  ?  Do  not  the  judges  of  this  court  know  that 
Mr.  Wheaton  believed  he  was  acquiring  a  property  in  his  reports  ? 
Did  they  not  suppose  he  would  be  entitled  to  it,  if  he  took  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  secure  it  ? 

Were  not  the  opinions  of  the  judges  their  own  to  give  away  ?  Are 
opinions  matter  of  record,  as  is  pretended  ?  Was  such  a  thing  ever 
heard  of?     They  cannot  be  matters  of  record,  in  the  usual  sense  of 
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the  term.  Record  is  a  word  of  determinate  signification ;  and  there 
is  no  law  or  custom  to  put  opinions  upon  record,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  that  term.  Nor  were  they  ever  put  on  record  in  this  case.  They 
were  given  to  Mr.  Wheaton,  in  the  first  instance.  Blackstone,  1 
Com.,  71,  72,  shows  that  the  reasons  of  the  court  are  not  matter  of 
record. 

The  copy  in  the  opinions,  as  they  were  new,  original,  and  unpub- 
lished, must  have  belonged  to  some  one.  If  to  the  judges,  they  gave 
it  to  Mr.  Wheaton.  That  it  did  belong  to  them  is  evident,  because 
they  are  bound  by  no  law  or  custom  to  write  out  such  elaborate  opin- 
ions. They  would  have  discharged  their  duty  by  delivering  oral 
opinions.  What  right,  then,  can  the  public  claim  to  the  manuscript  ? , 
The  reporter's  duty  is  to  write  or  take  down  the  opinions..  If  the 
court  choose  to  aid  him  by  ^ving  him  theirs,  can  any  one  complain  ? 

But  we  allege  and  prove  that  Mr.  Wheaton  was  the  author  of  the 
reports, — ^that  he  published  them.  This  is  enough  to  entitle  him  to  a 
copyright,  until  they  prove  that  he  is  not.  The  burden  of  proof  is 
on  them.     See  Carey  v.  Kearsley,  4  Esp.  Hep.,  168,  ah'eady  cited. 

It  is  contended  that  it  is  against  public  policy  to  allow  reports  to 
be  copyrighted ;  and  extravagant  suppositions  are  made — as,  that  an 
author  might  destroy  them,  or  never  publish  them,  or  put  an  unrea-, 
sonable  price  on  them. 

Is  one  to  be  divested  of  property,  is  a  common  rule  of  law  to  be 
overthrown,  because  the  imagination  of  man  can  devise  a  danger 
which  may  arise,  however  improbable  ?  And,  besides,  in  this  case 
the  reporter  would  lose  his  salary,  and  in  all  eases  he  must  lose  his 
place,  if  he  were  guilty  of  any  of  such  absurdities. 

As  to  enhancing  the  price,  which  is  one  of  the  evils  apprehended, 
if  the  author  were  to  do  it  unreasonably  he  would  lose  his  place;  and 
he  must  always  do  it  to  his  own  injury,  for  he  would  lose  his  sales 
and  profit.  In  England,  the  statute  of  54  Geo.  Ill,  amending  the 
statute  of  Anne,  omits  the  provision  in  the  statute  of  Anne  intended 
to  prevent  too  high  a  price.  This  shows  that  experience  had  proved 
that  no  such  evil  was  to  be  apprehended.  In  Germany,  where  a  free, 
perpetual  copyright  exists,  books  are  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.     Maugham,  14,  15. 

Congress  had  power  to  apply  the  remedy,  and  they  did  apply  it, 
when  they  thought  proper,  by  fixing  the  price. 

It  is  attempted  to  put  judicial  decisions  on  the  same  ground  as  stat- 
utes. It  is  the  duty  of  legislators  to  promulgate  their  laws.  It  would 
be  absurd  for  a  legislature  to  claim  the  copyright;  and  no  one  else  can 
do  it,  for  they  are  the  authors,  and  cause  them  to  be  pubhshed  with- 
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out  copyright.  Statutes  never  were  copyrighted; — -reports  always 
have  been. 

It  is  said  that  one  employed  by  Congress  to  revise  and  publish  the 
statutes  might  as  well  claim  a  copyright  as  a  reporter.  The  differ- 
ence is,  one  is  employed  to  act  as  a  mere  agent  or  servant,  or  clerk 
of  the  legislature,  to  prepare  the  laws  to  be  properly  promulgated. 
He  is  engaged  to  do  what  it  is  well  understood  never  is  copyrighted, 
and  does  not  admit  of  cskpyright.  There  is  a  distinct  understanding — 
a  contract — ^that  he  is  to  do  the  work  for  his  compensation,  and  not  to 
claim  a  copyright.  But  a  reporter  is  not  an  agent  employed  by  Con- 
gress. He  is,  and  is  understood  to  be,  engaged  for  himself,  as  princi- 
pal; and  Congress  buy  eighty  copies,  and  add  a  salary  to  his  profit 
from  his  copy.  He  was  doing  before  the  act  what  it  was  understood 
he  could  copyright,  and  what  he  did  copyright ;  and  the  act  does  not 
intimate-  that  there  was  to  be  any  change ;  and  he  went  on  copyright- 
ing, and  they  renewed  his  salary  without  any  objection  or  stipulation. 

It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  government  to  promulgate  its  statutes  in 
print,  and  they  always  do  it.  It  is  not  considered  a  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  report  the  decisions  of  courts,  and  they  therefore  do  not  do  it. 
The  oral  pronunciation  of  the  judgments  of  courts  is  considered  suffi- 
cient. Congress  never  employed  a  reporter,  and  they  never  gave  any 
one  any  compensation,  before  Mr.  Wheaton.  Mr.  Craneh  reported 
without  cornpensation,  and  relied  upon  his  copyright;  and  Mr.  Whea- 
ton continued,  with  a  full  understanding  that  he  was  to  report  in  the 
same  way. 

Are  the  court  prepared  to  deprive  all  the  authors  of  reports  in  this 
country  of  their  copyrights  ? — of  property  which  they  have  labored  to 
acquire,  with  the  full  belief,  of  all  others  as  well  as  of  themselves,  that 
they  were  to  be  legally  entitled  to  it  ? 

8.  The  publication  of  the  defendants  is  a  violation  of  the  complain- 
ants' rights. 

The  qw  animo  of  the  publication  is  important.  An  abridgment 
was  not  contemplated,  and  the  work  was  intended  to  be  supphed  at 
less  cost.  This  is  stated  in  the  proposals  annexed  to  the  bill.  The 
answer  admits  the  decisions  contained  in  the  third  Condensed  Eeports 
to  have  been  previously  published  in  Wheaton's  Reports,  and  that  it 
is  intended  to  continue  the  publication  of  the  same.  It  is  denied  in 
these  papers  that  Mr.  Wheaton  could  have  a  copyright ;  and  if  he 
could,  that  he  has  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  it. 

The  actual  violation  of  the  complainants'  rights  consists  in  having, 
first,  printed  the  abstracts  made  by  Mr.  Wheaton ;  secondly,  in  taking 
the  statements  of  the  cases  made  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  verbatim-,  from 
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Wheaton's  Eeports ;  thirdly,  in  having  taken  points  and  authorities, 
and  in  some  instances  the  arguments,  and  in  all  cases  oral  opinions, 
from  "Wheaton's  Eeports,  and  for  which,  of  course,  no  materials  could 
he  found  elsewhere;  fourthly,  in  having  printed  the  whole  of  the 
opinions,  which  it  is  not  pretended  were  found  elsewhere.  No  re- 
sort was  had  to  the  records  for  the  statements  of  the  cases. 

The  Condensed  Eeports  are  not  a  fair  ahridgment.  Cited  Bidter- 
icorih  V.  Robinson,  5  Vesey,  709 ;  1  American  Jurist,  157 ;  Maugham, 
129-136. 

The  appellees  submitted  the  following  points  for  the  consideration 
of  the  court : 

1.  That  the  hook  styled  "Wheaton's  Eeports"  is  not  lawfully  the 
subject  of  exclusive  literary  property. 

2.  If  the  book  of  reports  of  the  complainants  be  susceptible  of  ex- 
clusive ownership,  such  ownership  can  be  secured  only  by  pursuing 
the  provisions  of  certain  acts  of  Congress. 

8.  The  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  have  not  been  observed 
and  complied  with  by  the  complainants,  or  others  in  their  behalf 

4.  Eeports  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  published  by  a 
reporter  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  are 
not  within  the  provisions  of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  copyrights.* 

5.  The  entries  of  the  copyrights  by  the  appellant  claim  more  than 
Mr.  Wheaton  was,  in  fact  or  in  law,  entitled  to,  as  "author,"  "pro- 
prietor," "  author  and  proprietor,"  and  were  for  this  cause  void. 

6.  The  work  styled  Condensed  Eeports  is  not  an  illegal  interference 
with  the  right,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  Wheaton's  Eeports. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Iv^ersoll,for  the  defendants. 

The  defendants  submit  the  following  argument,  in  answer  to  the 
complaint  exhibited  by  the  bill  and  testimony  of  the  appellants. 

They  propose  to  show :  1.  That  the  book  styled  "  Wheaton's  Ee- 
ports" is  not  lawfully  the  subject  of  exclusive  literary  property.  2. 
If  the  book  of  reports  of  the  complainants  be  susceptible  of  exclusive 
ownership,  such  ownership  can  be  secured  only  by  pursuing  the  pro- 
visions of  certain  acts  of  Congress.   3.  The  provisions  of  the  acts  of 

*  As  the  court  gave  no  opinion  npon  this  point,  and,  as  the  reporter  has  been 
informed,  did  not  consider  it  when  the  case  was  disposed  of,  a  great  portion  of  the 
arguments  upon  it,  by  the  counsel  for  the  appellees,  has  been  omitted  in  this  re- 
port. Should  the  case  be  brought  again  before  the  court,  as  it  will  be  in  the  event 
of  the  issue  directed  by  the  court  being  found  for  the  appellants,  this  point  will  be 
urged  to  a  decision. 
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Confess  have  not  been  observed  and  complied  witb  by  tbe  com- 
plainauts,  or  others  in  their  behalf. 

1.  The  character  of  the  work  in  wHeh  the  right  to  literary  prop- 
erty is  asserted  by  the  complainants,  is  sufficiently  described  in  their 
own  bill.  It  consists,  they  say,  of  twelve  books  of  reports  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Cou^t  of  the  United  States.  It  was  prepared 
in  the  due  exercise  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wheaton  as  reporter, 
which  he  derived  from^he  court.  The  writings  or  mem.oranda  of  the 
decisions  were  furnished  by  the  judges  to  Mr.  "Wheaton,  who  alone 
preserved,  the  notes  and  opinions  thus  furnished  to  him,  together  with 
other  materials  compiled  by  himself;  and,  having  retained  all  these 
materials  in  his  possession  exclusively,  he  finally  destroyed  them.  The 
work,  agreeably  to  the  description  of  it  in  the  bill,  is  composed  of 
"  cases,  arguments,  and  decisions."  However  rich  it  may  be  in  othei? 
materials,  they  are  not  made  the  subject  of  claim ;  nor  is  any  inter- 
ference with  them  alleged,  or  made  in  any  degree  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint. The  claim  and  complaint  ai'e  confined  to  the  reports  properly 
so  called.  If  the  profession  and  the  country  are  indebted  to  the  in- 
dividual exertions  of  the  reporter  for  valuable  notes,  which  may  have 
been  usefully  inserted  to  increase  his  emoluments  or  enlarge  his  liter- 
ary reputation,  they  are  not  at  all  connected  with  the  work  as  described 
and  exclusively  claimed  in  the  proceedings  before  the  court. 

Reports  are  the  means  by  which  judicial  determinations  are  dissem- 
inated, or  rather  they  constitute  the  very  dissemination  itself.     This  is 
implied  by  their  name ;  and  it  wotild  necessarily  be  their  nature  and 
essence,  by  whatever  name  they  might  be  called.     The  matter  which 
they  disseminate  is,  without  a  figure,  the  Imo  of  the.  land; — not,  indeed,) 
the  actual  productions  of  the  legislature.     Those  are  the  rules  which 
govern  the  action  of  the  citizen.     But  they  are  constantly  in  want  of 
interpretation,  and  that  is  afforded  by  the  judge.     He  is  the  "  lex  lo- 
quens."    His  explanations  of  what  is  written  are  often  more  important-, 
than  the  mere  naked  written  law  itself.     His  expressions  of  the  cus- 
tomary lata,  of  that  which  finds  no  place  upon  the  statute  book,  and  is 
correctly  known-  only  through  the  medium  of  reports,  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  proper  regulation  of  conduct  in  many  of  the  most  import- 
ant transactions  of  civilized  life.     Accordingly,  in  all  countries  that 
are  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  laws,  it  is  held  that  their  pro- 
mulgation is  as  essential  as  their  existence.     Both  descriptions  of  laws 
arc  within  the  principle.     The  source  from  which  they  spring  makes- 
no  difference.     "Whether  legislative  acts,  or  judicial  constructions  or  • 
decrees,' knowledge  of  them  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  all.     A  preg- 
nant source  of  jurisdiction  to  the  eiilightened  tribunal  to  which  this. 
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case  is  now  subniitted,  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  enactments  of  the 
legislature.  The  extended  principles  of  national  law,  and  the  rules 
which  govern  the  maritime  intercourse  of  individuals,  are  fairly  and! 
authoritatively  known  only  as  they  are  promulgated  from  this  bench: 
It  is,  therefore,  the  true  policy,  influenced  by  the  essential  spirit  of 
the  government,  that  laws  of  every  description  should  be  universally 
diffused.  To  fetter  or  restrain  their  dissemination  must  be  to  counter- 
act this  policy.  To  limit,  or  even  to  regulate  it,  would,  in  fact,  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  Nothing  can  be  done,  consistently  with  our 
free  institutions,  except  to  encourage  and  promote  it.  Everything 
which  the  legislature  or  the  court  has  done  upon  the  subject  is  purely 
of  that  character  and  tendency. 

The  defendants  contend,  that  to  make  "repoi-ts"  the  subject  of  ex- 
clusive ownership,  would  be  directly  to  interfere  with  these  funda- 
mental principles  and  usages.  They  believe  that  no  man  can  be  the 
exclusive  proprietor  of  the  decisions  of  courts  or  the  enactments  of 
the  legislature,  and  that  nothing  in  the  light  of  property  in  either  cart 
be  infringed. 

The  two  things  being  analogous,  let  the  illustration  of  the  one  im 
controversy  be  derived  from  the  one  that  is  not.    That  a  particular- 
act  of  Congress,  or  any  number  of  acts  of  Congress,  could  be  made- 
any  man's  exclusive  property,  has,  perhaps,  never  been  supposed.   Yet 
the  same  labor  is  devoted  to  the  construction  of  them — the  same  de- 
gree of  talents  is  required  for  the  due  and  proper  composition  of  themj. 
A  particular  individual  receives  them  for  publication,  aud  the  man-u-- 
scripts  may  be  said  to  belong  to  him,  for  "having  retained  sucbi ma- 
terials in  his  possession  exclusively,"  as  long  as  he  had  occasion^  for- 
them,  in  every  case  it  may  probably  be  said  "he  finally  destroyed,  the- 
same."    This  person  is  specially  employed  to  publish  the  acts  of  Cour 
gress.    He  does  so  under  an  appointment  which  has  been  deemed;  by 
some  learned  judges,  incompatible  with  the  tenure  of  an  oflGfee  under 
one  of  the  States.     Where,  then,  does  the  parallel  end  ?     An:  indi- 
vidual may  voluntarily  publish  an  edition  of  the  laws ;  bui  he  does 
not,  by  such  publication,  make  the  laios  his  own.    It  is  aot  necessary 
to  determine  whether  he  has  or  has  not  exclusive  propertyin  the  pe- 
culiar combination,  or  in  the  additional  matter  which  his  edition  may 
contain.     He  certainly  does  not,  by  either  combination  or  addition, 
appropriate  to  himself  that  which  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other; 
and  his  combination  being  untouched,  and  his  additions  discarded^  a 
stranger  may  surely  use  as  he  pleases  that  which  at  tiret  was  public 
property,  and  is  public  property  still.    Those  acts  themselaces  are  no 
15 
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more  the  property  of  the  editors  than  the  hall  in  which  they  were 
enacted  is  the  property  of  the  members  who  passed  the  laws. 

If  either  statutes  or  decisions  could  be  made  private  property,  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  an  individual  to  shut  out  the  hghtby  which 
we  guide  our  actions.  If  there  be  any  effect  derived  from  the  asser- 
tion that  the  judges  furnished  their  decisions  to  the  reporter,  the  ^ft 
would  be  both  irrevocable  and  uncontrollable,  even  by  the  judges 
themselves.  The  de^es  of  the  court  to  benefit  the  public,  and  the 
wishes  and  necessities  of  the  public  to  receive  the  benefit,  might  alike 
be  frustrated  by  a  perverse  or  parsimonious  spirit.  A  particular  case, 
or  a  whole  series  of  cases,  might  be  suppressed  by  a  reporter  endowed 
with  different  feelings  from  those  of  the  highly-respectable  complain- 
ant in  this  cause.  It  might  become  the  interest  of  such  a  person  to 
consign  the  whole  edition  to  the  flames,  or  to  put  it  at  inaccessible 
pricei|,  or  to  suffer  it  to  go  out  of  print  before  the  country  or  the  pro- 
fession is  half  supplied.  These  are  evils  incident  to  every  publication 
which  can  be  secured  by  copyright-  Mere  individual  works,  whether 
literary  or  religious,  the  authors  can  undoubtedly  thus  control.  Dur- 
ing the  "limited  time"  for  which  they  are  constitutionally  secured  in 
an  exclusive  enjoyment  of  them,  there  is  no  remedy.  Their  right  is 
•perfect  during  that  period.  A  similar  right  must  exist,  if  at  all,  in 
the  publisher  of  reports.  Can  such  a  power  be  asserted,  with  all  its 
consequences,  over  the  decisions  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the 
Jand  ? 

We  are  not  to  be  told  that  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  would 
secure  the  country  against  so  great  an  evil.  The  law  endeavors  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  any  possible  wrong,  although  it  may  not 
anticipate  the  precise  mode  of  accomplishing  it.  But  there  are  con- 
tingencies readily  conceivable  when  the  interest  of  a  venal  reporter 
might  be  promoted  by  the  course  suggested.  A  party  might  feel  it 
to*  his  own  advantage,  and,  therefore,  make  it  to  the  advantage  of  the 
reporter,  to  suppress  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  edition  of  his  work. 
The  law  cannot,  and  ought  not  to,  be  made  the  prisoner  or  the  slave 
of  any  indiyidual. 

It  is  proper  here  to  draw  a  distinction  between  teports,  the  imme- 
diate emanations  from  the  sources  of  judicial  authority,  and  mere  in- 
dividual  dissertations,  or  treatises,  or  even  compilations.  These  may  be 
of  great -utility,  but  they  are  not  the  law.  Exclude  or  destroy  them, 
and  the  law  and  the  knowledge  of  it  still  exists.  The  same  fountains 
from  which  the  authors  of  them  drew  are  accessible  to  others.  These 
private  works  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  by-paths  to  the  temple  of 
justice,  smbothed  and  straightened  by  individual  labor,  and  laid  out 
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for  greater  convenience  over  private  ground.  The  owner  may  close 
them  at  his  pleasure,  and  no  one  can  complain.  But  the  entrance  to 
the  great  temple  itself,  and  the  highway  that  leads  to  it,  cannot  be 
shut  without  tyranny  and  oppression.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 
department  of  the  government  to  obstruct  it. 

The  reports  in  England  used  to  be  printed  with  the  express  permis- 
sion or  allowance  of  the  twelve  judges  prefixed.  Probably  it  would 
have  been  held  a  contempt  of  court  to  print  them  without.  We  are 
told  that  four  reporters  were  formerly  appointed  by  the  king  "to 
commit  to  writing,  and  truly  to  deliver,  as  well  the  words  spoken  as 
'the  judgments  and  reasons  thereupon  given,"  in  the  coui'ts  of  West- 
miuster.  2  Croke's  Reports,  preface.  When  Sergeant  Henden  vouch- 
ed for  authority  Dalison's  printed  reports.  Sir  Henry  Hobert  "  demand- 
ed of  him  by  what  warrant  those  reports  of  Dalison's  came  in  print." 
3  Croke's  Reports,  preface. 

Sir  James  Burrow  rebelled  against  the  habit  of  receiving  a  special 
allowance  or  recommendation  from  the  judges,  preparatory  to  pub- 
lication, and  actually  published  without  any  allocatur.  His  preface, 
(page  8,)  which  explains  all  this,  also  has  a  reference  to  the  property  of 
the  reporter.  But  that  has,  evidently,  no  allusion  to  copyi'ight  prop- 
erty, for  it  refers  to  a  proceeding  previous  to  the  publication  by  the 
reporter,  viz.,  a  surreptitious  publication  by  some  other  person,  "and 
after  the  surreptitious  edition  has  been  stopped  by  an  injunction,  the 
book  has  been  published,  with  consent  of  the  reporter,  without  leave 
or  license,  and  no  notice  taken  or  complaint  made  of  it." 

Reporting,  however,  in  England,  as  it  respects  the  common-law 
courts,  at  least,  is  a  very  different  thing"  from  reporting  in  this  coun- 
try. There  the  reporter  has,  with  regard  to  the  decisions  themselves, 
a  labor  to  perform  which  requires  experience,  talents,  industry,  and 
learning,  and  he  receives  nothing  from  the  judges  to  aid  him  in  his 
task.  Here  (with  respect  to  the  opinions)  he  does  nothing  more 
than  transcribe,  if  he  does  so  much.  And,  having  received  the  man- 
uscripts from  the  judges,  if  he  should  not  himself  publish  them,  they 
are  withheld  from  the  public,  to  the  infinite  detriment  of  the  whole 
nation. 

The  cases  that  have  been  decided  in  England  have,  as  it  should 
seem,  turned  on  a  question  of  prerogative,  and  not  of  copyright. 

Such  was  the  point  in  the  Company  of  Stationers  v.  Seym,ow,  1  Mod., 
256.  "Matters  of  State  and  things  that  concern  the  government 
were  never  left  to  any  man's  liberty  to  print  that  would.  And  par- 
ticularly the  sole  printing  of  law-books  has  been  formerly  granted  in 
other  reigns." 
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The  case  in  1  Yern.,  120,  (Anonymous,)  was  a  motion  by  the  Icing' fi 
intentees  for  an  injunction  to  stop  the  sale  of  English  Bibles  printed 
beyond  sea.  The  lord  keeper  then  referred  to  the  circumstance  that 
a  patent  to  print  law-books  had  been  adjudged  good  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

In  the  case  of  Company  of  Stationers  and  Parker,  Skinner,  233,  Holt, 
arg.,  "  agreed  that  the  king  had  power  to  grant  the  printing  of  books 
concerning  religion  or  IftW,  and  admits  it  to  be  an  interest,  but  not  a 
sole  interest."  The  court  inclined  for  the  defendant,  (who  had  pleaded 
the  letters  patent  of  the  king,  which  granted  to  tlie  University  of  Ox- 
ford to  print  omnes  et  omni  modolibros  which  ai-e  not  prohibited  to  be 
printed,  &c.,)  and  they  said  that  "  this  is  a  prerogative  of  power  which 
the  king  could  not  grant  so,  but  that  he  might  resume  it,  but  other' 
wise  it  is  of  a  grant  of  an  interest." 

In  Gumey  v.  Longman,  5  Ves.,  506,  507,  Lord  Erskine  declared  that 
he  granted  the  injunction  (as  to  publishing  the  trial  of  Lord  Melville) 
"  not  upon  anything  like  literary  property,  but  upon  this  only,  that 
these  plaintiffs  are  in  the  same  situation,  as  to  this  particular  subject, 
as  the  king's  printer  exercising  the  right  of  the  crown  as  to  the  pre- 
rogative copies." 

The  cases  of  Bell  v.  Walker,  1  Bro.  C.  C,  451,  and  Butfenowth  v. 
Robinson,  5  Ves.,  709,  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  show  whethei" 
they  turned  upon  copyright  proprietorship  or  a  proprietorship  derived 
from  a  prerogative  grant. 

It  cannot  be  contended,  with  any  semblance  of  justice,  that  the  mere 
opinions  of  the  judges  communicated  to  Mr.  Wheaton,  as  it  is  alleged 
they  were,  could  be  the  subj  ect  of  literary  property.  A  book  composed 
in  part  of  those  opinions,  and  in  part  of  other  matters,  does  not  change 
the  nature  of  the  opinions  themselves.  An  individual  who  thus  min- 
gles what  cannot  be  exclusively  enjoyed,  with  what  can,  does,  upon 
familiar  principles,  rather  forfeit  the  power  over  his  own  peculiar 
work  than  throw  the  chain  around  that  which  is  of  itself  as  free  as 
air.  The  intermixture,  if  it  affect  either  description  of  materials,  must 
render  the  whole  unsusceptible  of  exclusive  ownership.  That  which 
is  public  cannot,  in  its  nature,  be  made  private,  but  not  e  contra..  The 
lucubrations  of  the  reporter  assume  the  hue  of  the  authoritative  parts 
of  his  hook,  and  must  abide  by  the  result  of  a  connexion  so  framed 
and  a  color  so  worn.  Whether  a  stranger  could  extract  the  orio^nal 
parts,  in  the  face  of  a  copyright,  and  publish  them  alone,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  discuss.'  But  upon  the  principles  just  asserted,  he  could  give 
additional  dissemination  to  the  whole,  as  he  finds  it  connected  together . 
And  he  could,  it  is  conceived,  unquestionably  select  what  is  justly  pub- 
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lie  property,  and  leaving  the  merely  private  work  of  the  reporter  un- 
touched, publish  the  rest  with  entire  impunity. 

2.  Our  second  point  is,  that  the  exclusive  ownership  of  an  author  can 
be  obtained  only  by  pursuing  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress. 

Upon  this  particular  point,  a  moment's  attention  will  be  usefully 
given  to  the  celebrated  case  of  Miller  v.  Taylor,  4  Buit.,  2303,  and  its 
companion,  Donaldson  v.  Beckett,  4  Burr.,  2408. 

Judgment  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  having  been  entered  for  the 
plaintiff  in  Miller  v,  Taylor,  a  decree  of  the  court  of  chancery  was 
founded  upon  it  in  the  case  of  Donaldson  v.  Beckett  et  al.  This  came 
before  the  House  of  Lords  on  an  appeal,  and  the  decree  of  the  court 
of  chancery  (and,  of  course.  Miller  v.  Taylor  along  with  it,  in  princi-r 
pie)  was  reversed,  "  the  Lord  Chancellor  seconding  Lord  Camden's 
motion  to  reverse."  Besides  the  influence  of  the  decision  itself,  we 
have  the  force  of  these  professional  opinions,  and  that  of  a  majority 
of  the  eleven  judges  who  gave  their  sentiments,  that  the  existence  of 
the  statute  depi'ived  the  author  of  any  right  of  action  which  he  may 
have  had  at  the  common  law. 

The  question  of  a  common-law  right  has  not  been  decided  favor- 
ably to  the  author;  and  if  it  had  been,  the  existence  of  a  statute  is 
thus  recognized  as  superseding  both  the  right  and  the  remedy  which 
may  have  previously  existed.  The  marginal  note  of  Sir  James  Bur- 
row to  Miller  v.  Taylor,  4  Burr.,  2303,  itself  is,  "  authors  have  not  by 
common  law  the  sole  and  exclusive  copyright  in  themselves  or  their 
assigns  in  perpetuity  after  having  printed  and  published  their  compo- 
sitions," &c.  If  in  England,  the  soui'ce  and  fountain  of  the  common 
law,  no  such  right  exists,  what  can  be  alleged  in  favor  of  its  existence 
in  these  United  States  ?  "We  contend  that  there  could  be  no  such 
common-law  right  here,  even  if  there  were  no  statute;  and  that  if 
there  could  be,  it  is  incompatible  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

All  the  arguments  contained  in  the  powerful  and  splendid  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  Yates  in  Miller  v.  Taylor,  2  Burr.,  2354,  are  of  irresis- 
tible force  here. 

Feudal  principles  apply  to  real  estate.  The  notions  of  personal 
property  of  the  common  law,  which  is  founded  on  natural  law,  depend 
materially  on  possession,  and  that  of  an  adverse  character,  exclusive 
in  its  nature  and  pretensions.  Throw  it  out  for  pubhc  use,  and  how 
can  you  limit  or  define  that  use  ?  How  can  you  attach  possession  to 
it  at  all,  except  of  a  subtile  or  imaginative  character  ?  If  you  may 
read,  you  may  print.  The  possession  is  not  more  absolute  and  entire 
in  the  one  case  than  the  other.  It  is  an  artificial,  and  therefore  arbi- 
trary rule  which  draws  the  distinction;  and  in  order  to  render  it  avail- 
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able,  the  lesson  must  be  read  in  the  statute,  and  the  means  must  be 
resorted  to  which  are  there  pointed  out.  Even  in  the  face  of  a  stat- 
ute backed  by  the  Constitution  itself,  let  an  inventor  lose  his  posses- 
sion, and  his  privilege  is  gone.  The  decision  of  this  court  as  to  the 
patent  for  fire  hose  was  to  this  effect.    Pennock  v.  Dialogue,  2  Peters,  1. 

If  the  right  secured  by  statute  does  not  enable  the  owner  to  reclaim 
his  lost  possession,  even  when  aided  by  the  common  law,  (if  it  be  so,) 
how  can  the  common  law,  independently  of  all  statutes,  avail? 

Analogous  rights,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  are  nothing  without 
actual  possession  and  use.  Light  and  air  and  a  part  of  the  great  ocean 
may  be  claimed  and  held  as  long  as  necessary  for  the  occupant ;  but 
abandon  the  immediate  occupation,  and  the  exclusive  power  and  ex- 
clusive possession  are  gone  together. 

These  and  similar  reasons  contribute  to  show  the  source  of  literary 
property  every\\-here.  Thej' justiiy  the  positive  provisions,  and  mani- 
fest the  wisdom  of  them  which  give  existence  to  it  among  ourselves. 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  natural  law  or  common  law,  and  the  deficiency 
is  wisely  and  aptly  supplied. 

The  inconveniences  to  the  public  that  would  be  the  consequence  of 
mere  common-law  assertion  of  the  right  would  be  endless.  It  would 
lead  to  perpetual  strife.  If  the  mere  individual  stamp  of  authorship 
would  afford  even  a  foundation  for  a  claim,  originality  might  be  pre- 
tended to  by  numerous  individuals,  and  a  test  of  truth  might  not  be 
obtained.  If  the  real  author  give  his  work  the  official  stamp  of  ori^- 
nality  before  it  goes  forth  into  the  world,  most  of  the  questions  that 
would  otherwise  occur  are  anticipated.  The  source  of  exclusive  own- 
ership is  therefore  found  in  positive  enactments,  and  not  in  any  un- 
written law. 

What  is  the  common  law  of  the  United  States  ?  To  sustain  a  copy- 
right, it  must  be  a  very  different  thing  from  what  the  sages  of  the 
American  law  have  supposed.  To  construe  existing  laws  and  con- 
tracts, to  aid  in  giving  them  effect,  to  furnish  lucid  definitions,  sound 
principles  and  apt  analogies,  it  is  rich  in  the  most  important  uses. 
For  all  these  and  various  other  purposes  it  is  indispensable.  Most  of 
the  crimes  prohibited  by  statute  would  be  misunderstood  without  its 
assistance ;  all  of  the  civil  enactments  would  become  obscure  if  it  did 
not  shed  its  light  in  never-failing  streams  upon  them.  Yet  it  cannot 
originate  a  single  punishment,  or  create  a  single  crime.  It  does  not 
give  any  jurisdiction  to  the  judge,  or  increase  the  number  or  widen 
the  extent  of  the  subject  on  which  he  has  authority  to  decide.  When 
he  has  a  duty  to  perform,  it  gives  him  wisdom  and  strength  to  perform 
it ;  but  the  duty  itself  it  cannot  create,  enlarge,  diminish,  or  destroy. 
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This  subject  is  well  treated  of  by  Mr.  Dupouceau  in  his  "Disserta- 
tion on  the  N'ature  and  Extent  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States."  In  his  preface  (page  11)  he  says:  "The  common  law 
of  the  United  States  is  no  longer  the  source  of  power  or  jurisdiction, 
but  the  means  or  instrument  through  wMch  it  is  exercised;  therefore, 
whatever  meaning  the  words  common-laio  jurisdiction  may  have  in  Eng- 
land, with  us  they  have  none;  in  our  legal  phraseology  they  may  be 
said  to  be  insensible."  To  them  may  be  apphed  the  language  in  which 
the  common  lawyer  of  old  spoke  of  a  title  of  the  civil  law :  "  In 
ceux  parolx  rHy  ad  pas  entendment." 

Again,  (preface,  pages  14, 15,)  "  I  contend  that  in  this  country  no 
jurisdiction  can  arise"  from  the  common  law  as  a  source  of  power — 
"while,"  as  a  means  for  its  exercise,  "  every  lawful  jurisdiction  may 
be  exercised  through  its  instrumentahly  and  by  means  of  its  proper 
application." 

The  common  law  would  be  impracticable  in  its  application  to  copy- 
rights in  the  United  States.  It  might  vary  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
from  the  rest.  What  is  the  common  law  of  New  York  or  Pennsyl- 
vania ?  •  It  is  the  common  law  of  England,  as  it  has  been  adopted  or 
modified  in  those  respective  States.  Each  State,  then,  has,  or  may 
have,  its  own  common  law  as  a  system,  or  as  it  applies  to  a  particular 
subject  of  regulation  or  control.  But  copyrights,  as  recognized  by 
the  United  States,  must  be  uniform.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  a 
State  common  law  for  copyrights,  for  the  want  of  necessai-y  unifoi'm- 
ity ;  and  if  the  United  States  cannot  derive  it  through  the  States,  they 
have  it  not  at  all.  "  This  power,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  2  Com.,  299, 
"  was  very  properly  confided  to  Congress,  for  the  States  could  not 
separately  make  effectual  provision  for  the  case." 

The  States  themselves  at  no  time  ever  treated  this  as  a  common- 
law  right.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  accord- 
ingly, several  of  them  are  found  to  have  made  special  provision  by 
statute  on  the  subject.  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina  each  passed  acts  of  assem- 
bly to  secure  to  authors  an  exclusive  enjoyment  for  a  term  of  years. 
Why  should  they  have  secured  a  right  already  in  full  existence  ?  They  • 
might  have  merely  provided  a  penalty  for  an  already  perfect  right. 
The  periods  for  which  an  exclusive  right  is  maintained  are  different' 
in  these  provincial  enactments.  In  Germany,  this  difficulty  is  cured' 
by  rendering  them  perpetual  in  each  department.  But  there  is  no  i 
common  government,  in  that  country,  to  which  the  subject  can  be' 
referred. 

This  is  a  subject  expressly  ceded- by  the  States  to  the  general  gov-- 
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ernment.  It  is  extingoished  with  regard  to  them  iu  all  its  parts. 
Whatever  power  or  control  the  States  might  have  exercised  is  now 
gone,  and  all  is  vested  in  the  United  States.  No  common-law  power, 
then,  of  any  kind,  in  relation  to  copyrights,  exists.  Not  in  the  States, 
for  they  have  surrendered  the  whole  subject  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Not  in  the  United  States,  for  they  exercise  only  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  is  conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  Nor  have 
they  declined  or  omitted  to  fulfill  the  trust  thus  confided  to  them. 
If  some  powers  are  left  unexercised,  (as  in  the  case  of  bankruptcy,) 
such  omission  cannot  be  s^serted  with  regard  to  the  protection  of  lit- 
erary property.  It  is  amply  provided  for.  No  assistance  is  needed 
from  any  other  jurisdiction;— no  deficiency  is  ever  suggested  to  have 
been  left  to  be  supplied. 

Mr.  Duponceau,  in  his  treatise  already  cited,  page  101,  asserts  "that 
when  the  Federal  courts  are  sitting  in  and  for  the  States,  they  can,  it  is 
true,  derive  no  jurisdiction  from  the  common  law,  because  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  in  framing  their  Constitution,  have  thought  pro- 
per to  restrict  them  within  certain  limits ;  but  that  whenever,  by  the 
Constitution,  or  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  jurisdiction  is  given 
to  them  either  over  the  person  or  subject-matter,  they  are  bound  to 
take  the  common  law  as  their  rule  of  decision,  whenever  other  laws, 
national  or  local,  are  not  applicable." 

Judge  Chase,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Worrall,  2  I>allas's 
Rep.,  384,  uses  this  comprehensive  phrase :  "  In  my  opinion,  the  United 
States,  as  a  Federal  government,  have  no  common  law  ! "  "If,  indeed, 
the  United  States  can  be  supposed-  for  a  moment  to  have  a  common 
kw,  it  must,  I  presume,  be  that  of  England ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  when  or  how  the  system  was  adopted  or  introduced." 

It  would  be  most  strange  if  the  double  jurisdiction  did  exist.  The 
Constitution,  and  the  statutes  enacted  in  furtherance  of  its  provisions, 
instead  of  providing  or  extending  rights  and  remedies,  would  have 
;greatly  limited  and  restrained  them.  Instead  of  doing,  as  they  were 
•designed  to  do,  much  benefit  to  the  author,  they  have  done  him  much 
ipositive  harm.  He  had  already,  according  to  the  theory  we  are  op- 
jposing,  rights  by  the  common  law.  These  rights,  if  they  were  perfect 
,in  their  nature,  were  unlimited  in  their  extent.  The  patronage  of 
American  le^slation,  then,  abridges  the  duration  of  the  right,  if  it 
does  not  curtail  its  enjoyment,  by  imposing  restraints  and  prescribing 
preliminary  forms.  It  does  more :  it  draws  a  distinction  between  the 
stranger  and  the  citizen,  or  resident;  but  the  distinction,  if  it  mean 
anything,  is  in  favor  of  the  former  and  against  the  latter.  The  nar 
tural  law,  or  common  law,  would  be  unlimited  in  the  duration  of  the 
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privilege  which  it  would  confer ;  and  the  labor  and  skill  exhibited  in 
the  composition  would  secure  the  right.  This  would  be  an  innate 
privilege  of  the  foreigner.  The  statute  law  afterwards  comes  and 
confines  the  security  to  a  term  of  years,  and  makes  the  way  to  obtain 
it  intricate,  or  at  least  perplexed !  How  does  this  consist  with  the 
language  or  the  spii'it  of  the  eighth  clause  of  the  eighth  section  of 
the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  ?  That  clause  ordains  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  "  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  use- 
ful arts,  by  securing  for  hmited  times,  to  authors  or  inventors,  the 
exclusive  right  to  then'  respective  writings  and  discoveries."  It  would 
not  be  to  promote,  but  to  retard  that  progress,  if  it  possessed  already 
a  more  active  stimulus.  There  would  be  no  occasion  to  secure  for  a 
limited  time,  if  the  exclusive  right  already  existed  in  perpetuity. 

The  case  of  Ewer  y.  Coxe,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  Eep.,  487,  is  broad  enough 
to  cover  all  that  is  now  contended  for.  Judge  Washington  having 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the  proprietor's  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  con- 
ferred by  that  act,  declares  "  if  he  has  not  that  right,  he  can  have 
no  remedy  of  any  kind."  The  right  thus  referred  to  was  one  pure- 
ly under  the  statute.  But  it  was  the  only  available  one  that  could 
exist, — the  only  one"  that  could  carry  with  it,  or  be  productive  of,  any 
remedy. 

In  order  to  sustain  his  claim  at-all,  an  author  who  has  not  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  must  make  out  these  several  posi- 
tions :  1.  That  a  right  and  a  remedy  existed  independently  of  the  sta1>- 
nte,  and  prior  to  it.  2.  That  the  provision  of  redress  by  the  statute 
does  not  take  away  a  previous  right. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  first  of  these  positions  is  un- 
sound, and  if  so,  the  second  is  altogether  inapplicable. 

The  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  {Almy  v.  Harris, 
5  Johnson,  175 ;  see  also  Seidmore  v.  Smith,  13  Johnson,  322,  and  1 
KoU.  Abr.,  106,  pi.  16,)  applied  to  a  totally  difierent  matter,  may  be 
usefully  quoted  here:  "If  Harris  had  possessed  a  right  at  common 
law  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  this  ferry,  then  the  statute  giving  a 
remedy  in  the  affirmative,  without  a  negative  expressed  or  implied,  for 
a  matter  authorized  by  the  common  law,  ho  might,  notwithstanding 
the  statute,  have  his  remedy  by  action  at  the  common  law.  1  Com. 
Dig.,  Action  on  Statutes,  C.  But  Harris  had  no  exclusive  right  at 
the  common  law,  nor  any  right  but  what  he  derived  from  the  statute. 
Consequently  he  can  have  no  right  since  the  statute,  but  those  it  gives ; 
and  his  remedy,  therefore,  must  be  under,  the  statute,  and  the  penalty 
only  can  be  recovered." 
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"But  where  a  statute  gives  a  right,  and  furnishes  the  remedy,  that 
remedy  must  be  pursued."  Gedney  v.  The  Inhabitants  of  Tewkshury, 
3  Mass.  Rep.,  309.  And  "  when  a  statute  creates  a  new  right,  with- 
out prescribing  a  remedy,  the  common  law  will  furnish  an  adequate, 
remedy  to  give  effect  to  the  statute  right.  But  when  a  statute  has 
created  a  new  right,  and  has  also  prescribed  a  remedy  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  right,  he  who  claims  the  i-ight  must  pursue  the  statute 
remedy."     Smith  v.  Dean,  5  Mass.  Rep.,  515. 

The  same  principles  will  make  it  necessary,  in  order  to  reach  the 
rights  which  the  statute  creates,  to  pursue  the  means  which  it  points 
out.  Judge  "Washington,  in  Ewer  v.  Coxe,  4  "Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.,  491, 
already  tiited,  says  "  that  the  author  must  pei-form  all  that  is  pointed 
out  before  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  act.  It  seems  to 
me,"  says  he,  "  that  the  act  will  admit  of  no  other  construction." 

The  case  of  Beekford  v.  Sood,  7  T.  R.,  620,  has  been  relied  on  to 
show  that  the  directions  of  the  English  statute  are  not  necessary  pre- 
liminaries to  the  establishment  of  the  right.  The  judges  of  the  king's 
bench  were  construing  a  very  different  statute  from  ours.  The  sec- 
ond section  of  the  act  of  8  Anne,  ch.  19,  12  Statutes  at  Large,  82,  re- 
cites that  "whereas  many  persons  may,  through  ignorance,  offend 
against  this  act,  unless  some  provision  be  made  whereby  the  property 
in  every  such  book,  &c.,  may  be  ascertsiined,  &e.,"  and  then  enacts 
that  "  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to 
subject  any  bookseller,  printer,  or  other  person  whatsoever,  to  the 
forfeitures  or  penalties  therein  mentioned,  for  or  by  reason  of  the 
printing  or  reprinting  of  any  book  or  books  without  such  consent  as 
aforesaid,  unless  the  title  to  the  copy  of  such  book  or  books  hereafter 
published  shall,  before  such  pubhcation,  be  entered  in  the  register- 
book  of  Stationers'  Hall,  &c." 

The  corresponding  clause  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  29, 1802, 
runs  thus :  "  That  every  person,  &c.,  before  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  act,  &c.,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  requisites,  &c."  The 
preliminary  in  the  English  statute  is  connected  directly  with  the  pen- 
alty. In  ours,  it  is  directly  associated  with  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
act.  The  decision  in  Beekford  v.  Hood  cannot  affect  the  present  case, 
even  if  it  be  sound.  Of  the  soundness  of  it  there  may  be  much  doubt, 
when  we  find  Lord  Hardwicke  deciding,  in  Blackioell  v.  Harper,  2 
Atk.,  95,  that "  upon  the  act  of  8  Anne,  ch.  19,  the  clause  of  registering 
with  the  Stationers'  Company  is  relative  to  the  penalty,  and  the  pro- 
perty cannot  vest  without  such  entry."  A  farther  view  is  taken  by 
Judge  HoPKiNSON  of  this  decision  in  Beekford  v.  Hood,  which  is  respect- 
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fully  submitted  as  a  conclusive  reply.  It  will  be  found  in  his  printed 
opinion.     (See  Appendix.) 

Let  us  look  at  the  statutes  themselves.  The  question  here  between 
us  seems  to  be,  whether  the  acts  of  Congress  merely  ^rovMe  a  remedy, 
or  also  constitute  a  right  ? 

The  act  of  31st  of  May,  1790,  would  have  commenced  with  its  sec- 
ond section,  if  it  had  merely  intended  to  suggest  redress  for  the  in- 
fringement of  an  existing  right.  This  second  section,  however,  is 
only  a  corollary  or  incident  to  the  first,  which  provides,  in  compliance 
with  what  the  Constitution  had  authorized,  security  to  authors  which 
they  did  not  in  any  shape  enjoy  before.  There  is  nothing  declaratory 
about  it. 

"Frmn  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  author,  &c.,  shall  have 
the  sole  right,  &c."  The  right  is  certainly  prospective,  and  it  is  (we 
say)  conditional.  The  right  is  to  arise,  at  all  events,  subsequently  to 
the  passage  of  the  act,  and  it  is  to  commence  "  from  the  recording  the 
title,  &c.,  in  the  clerk's  office,  as  is  hereinafter  directed." 

It  would  seem  quite  unnecessary  thus  gravely  to  confer  in  prospect 
a  privilege  already  enjoyed,  and  to  trammel  it  with  conditions,  if  it 
was  already  unconditional.     This  is  certainly  no  restraining  statute. 

An  argument  has  already  been  used,  and  it  will  not  be  formally  re- 
peated, that  the  ostensible  or  professed  encouragement  of  learning,  by 
securing,  kc,  during  the  times  mentioned,  would  be  a  mere  delusion ; 
for  the  encouragement  had  been  more  liberal — the  secmity  not  less 
perfect — and  the  right  more  comprehensive,  because  of  unlimited  ex- 
tent, if  they  respectively  had  any  anterior  existence  whatever.  It  is  no 
less  striking,  that  Congress,  who  are  supposed  to  be  declaring  the  com- 
mon law,  and  merely  providing  a  precise  penalty  for  the  infraction  of 
a  right  under  it,  could  not,  by  any  possible  exercise  of  their  power  or 
authority,  come  up  to  the  supposed  common -law  right;  for  the  par- 
amount authority  of  the  Constitution  restrains  the  exercise  of  any  en- 
couragement to  a  limited  time. 

The  act  proceeds  to  mark  out  the  preparatory  step  towards  penal- 
ty or  prohibition,  viz.,  the  legal  acquisition  of  a  copyright.  Section  1. 
And  how  is  the  copyright  to  be  legally  acquired  9  Why,  only  by  fol- 
lowing the  directions  of  the  statute;  i.  e.,  depositing  the  title  in  the 
clerk's  office,  publishing  the  record,  and  delivering  a  copy  within  six 
months  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  presei'ved  in  his  office.  Sec- 
tion 3. 

Judge  Washington  was  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  these  provis- 
ions were  merely  necessary  to  enable  the  author  to  sue  for  the  forfeit- 
ures provided  by  the  second  section. 
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But  that  would  be  quite  an  empty  satisfaction.  The  copies  forfeited 
by  the  invading  party  are  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  penalty  of  fifty 
cents  for  every  sheet  in  his  possession,  belongs  one-half  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  author  is  not  much  the  better  for  this  provision.  He 
might  have  reserved  all  the  damages  for  himself,  independently  of 
the  act,  if  the  right  existed  previously. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  rely  upon  the  construction  of  this  act  alone, 
if  there  be  any  doubt  with  regard  to  the  true  interpretation  of  it. 
The  supplementary  act,  passed  April  29,  1802,  is  free  from  all  diffi- 
culty.   It  is  on  this  that  Judge  Washington  relies. 

This  last  act  provides,  section  1,  that  the  author,  "  before  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit,  &c.,  shall,"  in  addition  to  the  requisites  en- 
joined in  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of.  said  act,  &c.,  "  give  infor- 
mation, by  causing  the  copy  of  the  record,  &c.,  to  be  inserted  at  full 
length  in  ^e  title-page,  &c." 

It  thus  makes  those  clauses  which  had  before  been  of  doubtful 
name,  requisites.  It  requires  him  to  perform  them,  not  as  prelimin- 
ary to  forfeiture  or  penalty,  which  are  only  particular  provisions  of 
parts  of  the  act,  but  as  preliminary  to  the  benefit  of  the  act  itself. 
He,  therefore,  in  terms,  is  denied  its  advantages,  unless  he  perform 
the  conditions  precedent.  These,  agreeably  to  a  well-known  rule, 
are  to  be  construed  strictly,  and  the  party  who  omits  to  bring  him- 
self within  them  can  claim  no  right  whatever.  The  statute  becomes 
a  unit ;  all  its  benefits  are  yielded  or  with'held,  exactly  as  all  its  requi- 
sites have  been  fulfilled  or  disregarded. 

Requisite  is  aptly  defined  by  the  American  lexicographer,  Noah 
"Webster,  to  be  "  so  needful  that  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  some- 
thing indispensable."  An  author  must  show  that  he  has  complied 
with  these  affirmative  requisitions,  or  they  will  not  be  presumed  for 
him. 

There  are  familiar  analogies  which  will  fully  sustain  this  position. 
Take  the  statute  which  regulates  distresses  for  rent.  Certain  provis- 
ions are  made  which  justify  a  landlord  for  acts  which  would  other- " 
wise  amount  to  a  trespass.  But  he  must  show  that  he  .has  performed 
them  strictly,  or,  as  the  law  first  stood  in  England,  and  does  still  in 
Pennsylvania,  he  is  a  trespasser  ab  initio;  and  the  statute  of  George 
n  only  so  far  alters  the  rule  as  to  leave  the  party  to  his  remedy  by 
action  on  the  case  for  the  recovery  of  the  actual  damages  that  may 
have  been  sustained. 

If  notice  be  required  by  statute,  as,  for  example,  preparatory  to  a 
suit  against  a  magistrate  for  misconduct  in  office,  not  only  is  it  never 
presumed,  but  nothing  can  supply  its  proof: — not  even  knowledge  of 
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the  design  to  sue,  wWch  might  be  substantially  the  same  thing.    In 
such  case,  knoioledge  is  not  notice. 

Xhere  is  nothing  against  our  construction  in  the  principle  which 
requires  a  strict  interpretation  of  certain  statutes.  If  the  act  be  pe- 
nal, we  are  not  endeavoring  to  enforce  the  penalty.  There  is  noth- 
ing penal  as  to  the  author  claiming  the  copyright.  All  the  penalties 
are  against  other  persons.  It  is  to  be  construed  strictly  when  it  is  to 
be  enforced  against  them.  He  claims  the  benefit  of  his  copyright, 
which  is  a  grant  to  be  obtained  only  on  conditions  precedent  and 
well  defined.  He  attempts  to  enfoi-ce  with  rigor,  if  not  the  penal 
forfeitures,  at  least  the  penal  prohibitions  of  the  law,  against  the  de- 
fendant, whom  he  alleges  to  be  a  wrong-doer.  Against  the  defend- 
ant, thus,  without  (if  it  be  without)  bringing  himselfunder  the  provis- 
ions of  the  law,  the  alleged  proprietor  denounces  awful  consequences. 
The  defendant  asks  nothing — ^wants  nothing — ^but  to  be  let  alone 
until  it  can  be  shown  that  he  has  violated  the  rights  of  another. 

Where  is  the  difference  between  this  act  and  the  act  respecting 
patents,  as  regards  the  right  of  the  alleged  owner  ?  This  court  has 
said,  that  if  a  defendant  sued  for  the  infringement  of  a  patent-right 
"  shows  that  the  patentee  has  failed  in  any  of  these  prerequisites  on 
which  the  authority  to  issue  the  patent  is  made  to  depend,  his  defense 
is  complete; — he  is  entitled  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court."     Grant  v,  Raymond,  6  Peters,  220. 

3.  There  will  be  little  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  provisions  of 
the  acts  of  Congress  have  not  been  complied  with. 

The  requisites  are: 

1st.  The  deposit  of  a  printed  copy  of  the  title  in  the  clerk's  office 
of  the  District  Court  where  the  author  or  proprietor  resides. 

2d.  Within  two  months  from  the  date  thereof,  the  publishing  of  a 
copy  of  the  record  in  one  or  more  newspapers  printed  in  the  United 
States,  for  four  weeks.^ 

3d.  Within  six  months,  the  delivery,  &c.,  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  a  copy  to  be  preserved  in  his  office. 

With  regard  to  the  first  volume,  the  bill  is  defective  in  not  stating 
either  of  the  last  two  requisites.  The  complainants  are  informed  by 
M.  Carey,  and  believe  that  all  things  which  are  requisite  and  necessary 
to  be  done,  &c.,  have  been  done ! 

An  inference  or  conclusion  even  of  the  party  would  be  a  sorry  sub- 
stitute for  the  allegation  and  proof  of  the  facts  themselves.  The  court 
must  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  whether  all  thinc/swere  done,  &c.; 
and  that  they  can  have  only  when  the  things  which  were  done  are 
exhibited  and  proved.    But  here  is  double-distilled  inference.    The 
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parties  are  informed  of  Mathew  Carey's  conjecture;  and  this  is  pre- 
sented to  the  court  as  a  substitute  for  proof;  while  H.  0.  Carey  proves 
that  Mathew  Carey  knew  nothing  about  it,  for  all  was  left  to  him.  It 
is  extraordinary,  if  Mr.  Carey  really  possessed  any  information  on  this 
subject,  that  he  was  not  produced  as  a  witness. 

Upon  the  complainants'  own  allegations,  their  case  must  fail.  But 
the  proof  is  scarcely  less  defective  than  the  allegations  of  the  bill. 
Henry  C.  Carey,  the  clerk  of  his  father  in  1816,  states  that  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  adverasing,  and  from  the  course  of  business  he  does 
not  doubt  it  was  advertised,  but  he  had  no  recollection  of  it.  He  has 
no  recollection  at  all  of  a  deposit  of  a  copy  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  But  he  says  that  the  most  jsrobable  way  in  which  it 
was  sent,  was  by  Mr.  Wheatpn.  In  other  words,  that  it  was  not  sent 
by  himself;  and,  therefore,  as  to  any  proof  from  him,  that  it  was  not 
sent  at  all. 

Mr.  Brent  states  that  the  eighty  copies  of  the  volume  of  Wheaton's 
Reports,  containing  the  decisions  for  February  Term,  1817,  were  de- 
livered to  the  Department  of  State  on  or  before  the  4th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1817.  This  refers,  of  course,  to  the  second  volume,  which  • 
contains  the  decisions  of  that  term,  and  not  the  first,  which  is  for  the 
.  previous  year.  Subsequent  volumes  had  been  delivered  in  the  same 
manner;  all  of  them  were  received  under  the  act-3  of  Congress. giv- 
ing a  salary  to  the  reportor.  He  adds,  that  there  has  always  been, 
accordingto  his  recollection,  one  or  more  complete  sets  of  said  reports, 
from  the  time  of  their  publication,  in  the  said  Department  of  State. 
But  he  is  unable  to  recollect,  or  state  more  particularly,  ivhen  the 
same  were  first  placed  in  said,  department,  or  for  lohat  purpose. 

Both  of  these  particulars,  it  is  conceived,  must  be  made  out.  The 
delivery  must  be  within  six  months.  The  loose  declaration  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  recollection,  there  has  always  been  one  or  more  sets, 
&c.,from  the  tim.e  of  publication,  if  it  could  have.any  force  by  itself,'  is 
done  away  by  his  acknowledged  inability  to  recollect  when  they  were 
first  placed  there.  The  object  of  the  receipt  of  them,  too,  is  directly 
the  reverse  of  that  prescribed  by  the  copyright  law;  for,  instead  of 
being  delivered  to  be  preserved  in  the  office,  kc,  they  were,  if  delivered 
at  all,  merely  a  part  of  a  general  library,  intended  to  be  lent  out  and 
used.  If  delivered  to  be  preserved,  the  presumption  is  that  the  par- 
ticular copy  so  left  would  be  found.  It  will  scarcely  be  contended 
that  the  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  can  cure  the  defects  of  the 
first.    It  can  have  no  copyright  existence  by  itself 

With  regard  to  the  subsequent  volumes,  the  bill  is  scarcely  less 
defective.     The  declaration  of  liobert  Donaldson  is  vague  and  un- 
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satisfactory.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
subject.  The  result  of  the  inquiries  at  the  Department  of  State  is 
evasively  set  forth ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  he  must  state  the  fact, 
and  not  the  inquiry. 

The  bill  proceeds  to  insist  that  the  complainants  would  still  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  although  they  should  he 
unable  to  prove  that  a  copy  was  delivered,  &c.  We  say  that  such 
proof  is  a  necessary  preliminary. 

The  proof  with  regard  to  these  subsequent  volumes  is  equally  de- 
fective. Of  the  second  volume,  there  is  no  proof  of  publication ;  and 
of  none  of  the  volumes  is  there  either  allegation  or  proof  of  deposit, 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  fourth  volume  wants  publication.  It  began  August  28th  and 
ended  September  17th,  instead  of  2ath. 

The  seventh  had  but  two  publications  in  July,  four  in  August,  and 
one  in  September. 

The  eighth  had  one  publication  in  October,  five  in  November,  and 
two  in  December. 

Of  the  ninth,  there  is  no  evidence  of  publication  at  all. 

The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  are  all  defective  in  publication. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  facility  with  which  proof  of 
delivery  might  have  been  preserved  and  exhibited  if  it  had  been 
"  made.  The  requisites  of  the  law  must  be  shown.  But  the  certificate  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  with  regard  to  the  second  edition  of  the  first  volume, 
is  a  specimen  of  what  might  have  been,  and  would  have  been,  pro- 
duced with  regard  to  the  whole,  if  the  deposit  had,  in  fact,  been  made. 

In  the  absence  of  all  right  on  the  part  of  the  complainants,  not 
much  difficulty  is  apprehended  from  any  supposed  possession  or  en- 
joyment, by  color  of  privilege.  Judge  Washinston,  in  delivering 
his  opinion  in  Ewer  v.  Coxe,  disposes  of  this  question  to  our  hand. 
4  Wash.  0.  0.  Eep.,  489.  "I  hold  it  to  be  beyond  controversy," 
says  he,  "that  if  the  plaintift'has  no  copyright  in  the  work  of  which 
-he  claims  to  be  the  owner,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  grant  him  an 
injunction.  This  was  formerly  the  doctrine  of  the  English  court  of 
chancery,  and  still  is,  as  I  conceive,  notwithstanding  Lord  Eldon  has, 
in  some  instances,  granted  an  injunction,  and  continued  it  to  the 
hearing,  under  circumstances  which  rendered  the  title  doubtful,  if  the 
plaintiff'  had  possession  under  a  color  of  title.  But  surely  if  he  has  no 
title  at  all,  or  such  a  one  as  would  enable  him  to  recover  at  law,  even 
that  judge  would,  I  presume,  refuse  an  injunction. 

The  authorities  cited  by  Judge  Washington  support  the  principle 
which  he  maintains. 
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Against  whom  is  this  mere  naked  possession  claimed  ?  Not  the 
defendant;  for  dm'ing  the  period  when  it  has  existed  he  was  only  one 
of  the  mass  of  individuals  who  had  not  any  particular  concern  in  dis- 
turbing the  complainants'  colorable  claims.  It  is,  therefore,  against 
the  pubhc,  who  cannot  thus  be  baffled  of  their  rights. 

It  is,  however,  a  most  extraordinary  case  that  would  justify  a  per- 
petual injunction  without  a  trial  at  law.  This  is  a  proceeding  which 
turns  aside  from  the  r^ular  and  proper  Tnbde  of  ascertaining  title, 
and  asks,  that  the  existence  of  it  shall  be  definitely  rested  upon  mere 
colorable  claims.  The  complainants  do  not  choose  to  bring  their 
case  to  the  proper  test;  but,  assuming  as  conclusive  what  at  the  utmost 
is  only  primd:  facie  evidence  in  their  favor,  they  propose  to  hang  up 
forever,  in  a  state  of  presumption  and  doubt,  that  which  is  susceptible 
of  a  just  and  satisfactory  settlement.  All  that  the  defendants  ask,  in 
the  dismission  of  the  bill,  is  that  their  rights  may  not  be  prejudged. 

Mr.  Sergeant,  for  the  defendants. 

The  claim  now  asserted  by  the  appellants  is  to  a  perpetual  right  in 
Wheatou's  Keports,  in  Mr.  "Wheaton  and  his  representatives  and  as- 
signs. Such  a  right  is  necessarily  exclusive.  It  goes  beyqnd  the 
right  claimed  to  be  secured  under  the  copyright  acts  of  Congress. 
Such  a  claim  should  be  clearly  established.  It  is  asserted  for  the  first 
time  in  a  court  of  the  United  States.  It  has  no  precedent  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  coui-ts  of  England;  for,  since  the  decision  in  that  coun- 
try that  the  statute  of  Anne  took  away  the  alleged  right  of  an  author 
at  common  law,  there  can  be  found  no  precedent  in  that  country  to 
sustain  such  a  claim. 

The  Condensed  Reports,  so  far  as  it  is  now  material  to  examine 
them,  are  made  up  of  statements  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  rec- 
ords, and  of  the  opinions  of  the  court.  Mr.  Wlieaton's  notes  are  not 
interfered  with — nor  are  his  reports  of  the  arguments  of  counsel. 
These,  it  might  be  admitted,  are  his  own — ^if  he  can  have  a  property 
in  any  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  volumes  pubUshed  as  a  public 
oflicer. 

Mr.  Wheaton's  Eeporta  are  made  up  ae  an  officer  of  the  court. 
The  court  appointed  him  under  the  authority  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  and  furnished  him  the  materials  for  the  volumes ;  not  for  his 
own  sake,  but  fo*  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  public;  not  for  his  own 
exclusive  property,  but  for  the  free  and  unrestrained  use  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  In  relation  to  the  work,  he  was  not  an  au- 
thor, but  as  an  officer,  as  a  public  agent,  selected,  authorized,  and  paid 
for  making  up  the  reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  court. 
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In  the  whole  composition,  tinder  these  views  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
not  a  word  in  the  reports  belongs  to  him.  It  could  not  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  court  to  give  him  a  perpetual  right  to  the  opinions  deliv- 
ered by  them.  No  such  purpose  could  have  been  entertained  by 
Congress,  when  the  appointment  of  a  reporter  was  directed.  The 
objects  of  the  law,  and  of  the  court,  were  to  authorize,  enforce,  and 
secure  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  and  decisions  of  the  court, 
for  public  information.  Any  argument  or  course  of  argument  tend- 
ing to  a  ditferent  conclusion  must  be  wrong,  because  contrary  to  the 
design  of  his  appointment.     It  is  in  derogation  of  common  right. 

Let  us  see  how  the  claim  of  the  complainants  is  made  out. 

1.  The  question  whether  the  power  to  regulate  copyrights  under' 
the  Constitution  is  exclusive,  can  never  arise  until  some  State  shall 
pass  a  law  interfering  with  its  exercise  by  Congress.  3  Story's  Com., 
50.  Until  then,  it  must  be  a  theoretical  question.  The  law  of  New 
York,  which  was  intended  to  secure  exclusive  right  in  the  navigation.. 
of  the  waters  of  that  State  by  steam,  was  by  this  court  decided  to  be 
unconstitutional.  The  court  decided  the  case  on  other  grounds,  it  is.. 
true,  but  still  so  decided. 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  no  State  has  asserted  a  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  power  of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  to  regulate 
copyright.  There  is  no  judicial  decision  which  asserts  or  supposes  any 
such  right.  There  is  not  a  trace,  sign,  or  symptom  of  any  such  right 
existing  in  the  legislation  or  judicial  proceedings  of  any  State.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  collision, — no  case  for  judgment.  But  the  contrary, 
is  evident. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  States  have  the  power,  if  they, 
have  not  chosen  to  exercise  or  claim  it.  It  is  clear  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  in  any  of  the  States  prior  to  the  Constitution,  but  by  the 
invitation  of  Congress  under  the  confederation.  Fed.,  No.  48;  3 
Story's  Com.,  49.  Congress  found  the  whole  case  unprovided,  for ; 
and  the  laws  made  by  some  of  the  States,  at  their  instance,  and  which 
have  been  referred  to  by  the  counsel  for  the  appellants,  ceased  when 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,' 

But  supposing  that  a  concurrent  power  to  regulate  and  secure  copy- 
right existed  in  the  States  and  the  United  States,  (a  supposition  of 
exceeding  difficulty  and  doubt,)  and  that  the  States  may  act,  notwith- 
standing the  exei-cise  of  the  power  by  Congress,  it  is  for  the  States 
to  choose  whether  they  will  do  so  or  not.  Tliey  have  not  so  chosen ; 
— ^they  leave  it  to  Congress.  But  there  are  many  reasons  for  consid- 
ering this  power  exclusive,  as  well  as  reasons  which  clearly  show  it 
ought  to  be  exclusive. 
16 
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1.  It  was  originally  taken  up  by  Congress  as  matter  properly  be- 
longing to  their  cognizance.  Early  in  the  progress  of  the  govern- 
ment the  first  law  was  passed,  which  was  followed  by  other  legislation, 
thus  estabiishing  the  present  regulations.  This  power  did  not  exist 
in  Congress  under  the  confederation.  Kone  of  the  provisions  in  that 
compact  applied  to  it ;  and  it  now  rests  upon  the  article  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  gives  Congress  the  power  to  "  promote  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  useful^rts."  The  whole  ground  is  admitted  to  have 
been  vacant  on  the  establishment  of  the  present  gbvemment.  It  was 
a  new  power.  Fed.,  ISb.  43 ;  3  Story's  Com,,  48 ;  Rawle  on  the  Con- 
stitution, ch.  9,  pp.  105,  106;  2  Kent's  Com.,  306,  &c. 

2.  The  power  could  only  be  properly,  beneficially,  and  effectually 
exercised  by  Congress.  By  vesting  the  power  in  the  national  legis- 
lature, the  system  became  uniform  and  certain.  Authors,  but  for  this, 
would  have  been  subjected  to  different  provisions  and  condijtions  in 
every  State,  thus  materially  affecting  the  value  of'  all  their  rights. 
And  the  community  throughout  the  whole  nation  were  thus,  after  a 
.certain  interval,  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  writings  or  composii- 
;tions  of  those  who  ajvailed  themselves  of  the  laws  passed  under  the 
^constitutional  provisions.     3  Story's  C6m.,  48,  49, 

3.  There  is  an  absolute  incompatibility  between  the  existence  of  the 
;p0wer  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  States. 

Tfhas  been  repeatedly  said  that- the  Constitution  has  not  occupied 
the  whole  ground ;  that  it  has  provided  for  the  author,  and  not  for 
the  public.  But  the  true  state  of  the  case  is  directly  the  reverse  of 
this.  It  has  provided  for  the  case  of  the  author  only  as  instrumental 
to  the  provision  fdr  the  public.  The  clause  in  the  Constitution  gives 
Congress  the  power,  not  to  secure  a  copyright  to  the  author,  but  to 
"promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  by  securing  for 
limited  tim^s,  to  authors,  &c.,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings,  &c."  Itrntoheiov  &  limited  time, — ^no  longer.  3  Story's 
Com.,  49. 

4.  The  state  of  the  law  in  England  w;is  known  here  by  the  adjudi- 
cations in  the  courts  of  that  country.  These  adjudications  stood  in 
this  way:  1.  That  there  was  a  common-law  right  before  the  statute 
of  Anne.  2.  That  there  was  no  common-law  right  after  that  statute; 
According  to  those  decisions,  the  effect  of  legislation  was  to  take 
away  the  common-law  right.  Where  the  power  of  legislation  over 
the  subject  was  placed,  there  was  the  power  over  the  whole  matter. 

5.  The  same  word  "secure"  is  applied  in  the  article  in  the  Consti- 
tution to  inventions  as  well'  as  to  the  works  of  authors. 

In  inventions,  it  is  admitted  there  was  no  common-la,w  property. 
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The  use  of  the  word  "secure"  cannot,  therefore,  presuppose  an  exist- 
ing right.  It  would  have  the  same  effect,  and  be  equally  applicable 
to  both.  No  benefit  can,  therefore,  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
term,  however  ingenious  the  argument  which  invokes  it  in  aid  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  complainants.  Cited  act  of  41  Gteo.  HE;  Maug- 
ham, 36, 37. 

6.  The  uniform  construction  and  the  practice  under  it  have  been 
such  as  is  contended  for  by  the  defendants. 

•  It  is  true,  there  was  an  omission  in  the  laws  to  give  full  power  to 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  cases  of  copyright ;  but  the  omis- 
sion was  to  no  great  extent.  There  was  no  provision  for  jurisdiction 
when  the  parties  to  a  suit  of  which  copyright  was  the  subject  were  cit- 
izens of  the  same  State.  Binns  v.  Woodruff,  4  Wash;  C.  0.  Eep;,48. 
But  that  omission  was  supplied  by  the  act  of  1819.  3  Story's  U.  S. 
Laws,  1719. 

7.  In  what  sMe,  supposing  an  author  to  have  a  right  at  common 
law,  is  the  right  to  exist  and  be  protected?  If  there  is  a  right  of  pro* 
perty,  it  must  be  governed  by,  and  have  the  benefit  of,  all  the  rules 
which  affect  such  property.  It  accompanies  the  owner  everywhere. 
It  is  not  his  because  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  derives 
no  additional  security  from  such  citizenship.  A  stranger  who  is  an 
author — a  foreigner — ^has  the  same  common-law  right  of  property, 
and  no  foreign  book  can  be  printed  here.  Such  has  not  been  the  un- 
derstanding in  England,  from  which  the  principles  to  sustain  the  right 
are  derived.  No  common-law  right  extended  to  Ireland  before  the 
union.  There,  at  all  times,  before  the  union,  the  works  of  authors, 
however  secured  under  the  statute  of  Anne,  in  England,  were  printed 
and  published.  If  a  common-law  right  existed,  or  was  supposed  to 
exist,  we  should  have  found,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  courts, 
its  establishment  by  judicial  decisions. 

But  supposing  it  were  otherwise,  and  that  a  right  at  common  law 
does  exist,  upon  the  laws  of  what  State  do  the  complainants  rely  ? 
Upon  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,?  In  the  Circuit  Court,  the  right  was 
claimed  on  the  common  law  of  the  nation.  In  this  court,  it  is  assertr 
ed  to  rest  upon  the  common  law  of  a  Si;ate.  Below,  no  intimation  of 
such  a  thing  was  given.  If  any  such  right,  under  the  common  law 
of  Pennsylvania,  exists,  we  of  Pennsylvania  do  not  know  it.  Stran- 
gers have  discovered  it,  and  claim  the  benefit  of  it,  for  the  first  time. 
Not  a  trace  of  its  existence  can  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  that 
State.  No  authority  from  any  of  the  laws  or  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  has  been  vouched.    It  is  denied  that  it  exists. 

It  is,  then,  assumed,  without  hesitation,  that  the  right  of  action, 
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whatever  it  is,  which  an  author  has  for  an  infringement  of  his  copy- 
right, arises  from  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the  power  "to  promote  thepi'ogress 
of  science  and  the  useful  ai'ts,  by  securing  for  limited  times,  to  au- 
thors and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings 
and  discoveries."  Art.  1,  sec.  8,  ch.  8.  Until  secured  by  Congress, 
he  could  have  no  right  under  the  Constitution.  When  secured,  it  must 
he  to  such  extent  and«pon  such  terms  as  Congress  may  enact. 

Some  argument  has  been  pi'esented  upon  the  word  "  securing,"  as. 
admitting  a  preexisting  right.  But  there  is  no  force  in  the  sugges- 
tion. There  must  be  a  preexisting  state  of  things,  out  of  which  a 
right  to  apply  to  be  secured  arises.  That  right  is  brought  into  exist- 
ence by  the  constitutional  provision.  It  had  no  existence  as  a  right, 
incident  to  the  fact  of  the  author  being  a  member  of  the  community 
of  the  nation,  until  the  constitutional  provision.  By  the  agreement  of 
those  who  made  the  Constitution,  the  right  was  brought  into  exist- 
ence, and  it  was  to  be  secured.  The  language,  therefore,  is  accurate. 
It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  term  "securing"  is  applied 
•equally  to  inventions  ;  yet  no  common-law  right  to  inventions  has  been 
asserted. 

The  Federal  judiciary,  at  all  events,  can  have  no  cognizance  of 
claims  to  copyright,  but  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  extent  such  laws  may 
authorize  them  to  go. 

Thus  understood,  what  is  the  right  of  an  author  ?  There  is  a  dif- 
ference between  a  patent  and  a  copyright.  A  patent,  in  due  form,  is 
primd  fade  evidence  of  the  right  of  the  inventor.  It  is,  itself,  primd 
facie  proof  of  all  the  prior  acts  required  by  the  laws.  It  rests  for  its 
support  upon  the  invention.  But  invention  without  a  patent  is  no- 
thing. A  man  without  a  patent  could  not  ask  the  aid  of  the  court 
to  protect  his  claims.  The  patent  is,  therefore,  evidence  primd  facie 
of  right; 

A  copyright  is  quite  a  different  thing.  Its  existence  as  a  right  de- 
pends upon  doing  certain  acts.  The  doing  of  these  is  the  foundation 
of  the  right.  Their  being  done  is  the  only  evidence  of  the  right.  If 
they  are  not  done,  no  right,  or  even  claim,  exists.  These  acts,  thei'e- 
fore,  as  to  copyright,  are  as  a  patent  in  the  case  of  an  invention. 
There  is  nothing  that  performs  the  office  of  a  patent.  The  whole 
acts  together  establish  the  right. 

In  the  case  of  an  invention,  the  patent  being  a  primd  facie  case  of 
right,  in  the  first  instance,  where  the  rightof  the  inventor  is  disputed, 
it  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  patent  at  law  or  in  equity. 
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In  the  case  of  a  copyright,  the  title  is  made  out  primd  fade,  at  law 
and  in  equity,  by  stating  and  proving  the  acts  which,  by  the  provis- 
ions of  the  law,  constitute  a  copyright. 

This  distinction  is  a  most  material  one,  and  to  be  always  kept  in 
mind.  It  goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  case.  If  anything  has  been 
omitted  or  neglected ;  if  any  of  the  requirements  of  the  law,  the  per- 
formance of  which  are  conditions  upon  which  the  right  rests,  and  by 
which  the  right  would  be  protected  by  the  law,  have  been  neglected, 
there  is  no  title  at  all, — no  title  in  existence.  Such  a  case  is  the  same 
with  that  of  an  inventor  coming  into  court  without  a  patent. 

The  court  will  not  grant  him  an  injunction.  Eioer  v.  Coze,  4  "Wash. 
C.  C.  K.,  487.  There  is  nothing  in  such  a  case  on  which  to  ingraft 
the  doctrine  of  possession.  It  is  only  when  a  primd  fade  title  exists, 
one  made  out  by  showing  a  compliance  with  the  law,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  possession  can  be  applied.  Ewer  v.  Coxe,  4  "Wash.  C.  C  R., 
488. 

This  brings  us  to  the  first  head  of  inquiry,  which  separates  itself 
into  two  branches : 

1.  What  are  the  requisites  to  a  copyright  under  the  laws  of  Con- 
•  gress  ?     2.  Have  these  requisites  been  complied  with  ? 

1.  Upon  the  first  question,  we  have  the  light  of  a  judicial  decision, 
and  there  is  no  decision  to  the  contrary.  It  is  that  of  a  judge  of  the 
highest  an^  the  most  regarded  judicial  talents — one  whose  opinions 
have  always  received  the  utmost  respect.  In  Eiuer  v.  Coxe,  4  Wash. 
C.  0.  E.,  487,  Judge  "Washington  held  that  to  entitle  the  author  of 
a  book  to  a  copyright,  he  must  deposit  a  printed  copy  of  the  title  of 
such  book  in  the  clerk's  office ;  publish  a  copy  of  the  record  of  his 
title  vsdthin  the  period,  and  for  the  length  of  time  prescribed  by  the 
third  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  31st  of  May,  1790 ;  and  deposit 
a  copy  of  the  book  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  within  six  months 
after  its  publication,  l^he  requisites  of  the  third  and  fourth  sections 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1790,  relative  to  copyrights,  are  not  merely 
directory,  but  their  performance  is  essential  to  vesting  a  title  to  the 
copyright  secured  by  law.  The  act  of  Congress  of  29th  April,  1802, 
declares  that  in  addition  to  the  requisites  enjoined  in  the  third  and 
fourth  sections  of  the  act  of  1790,  and  before  the  person  claiming  a 
copyright  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  same  act,  he  shall  per- 
form all  the  new  requisites,  and  that  he  must  perform  the  whole  be- 
fore he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  act.  "  It  seems  to  me," 
says  the  judge,  "  that  the  act  will  admit  of  no  other  construction," 

The  argument  upon  the  -two  acts,  taken  together,  is  plain  and  con- 
vincing.   Act  of  1790,  1  Story's  Laws  of  United  States,  94 ;  act  of 
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1802,  2  Story's  Laws  of  XJuited  States,  866.     The  question,  be  it  re- 
inemb.ered,  is,  what  are^the  requisites  under  the  act  of  1802  ? 

1.  When  these  acts  were  passed,  the  whole  subject  of  copyrights 
was  open  for  legislation.  The  object  of  Congress  was  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  by  establishing  a  mode  of  ob- 
taining a  copyright.     The  provisions  of  the  laws  have  no  other  view. 

It  is  material  and  reasonable,  then,  to  suppose  that  whatever  was 
directed  to  be  done  was  a  requirement.  The  acts  to  be  performed 
were  to  secure  for  a  limited  time  to  an  author  the  benefit  of  his  writ- 
ings, and  these  acts  were  directed  for  that  purpose.  It  is  impossible 
to  distinguish,  so  that  one  of  the  acts  shall  be  decreed  material,  and 
another  not  so.  The  whole  and  each  of  the  acts  are  pointed  out  in 
the  law,  and  the  most  natural  course  is  to  deem  them  all  material. 
Thfey  do  all,  in  effect,  constitute  the  conditions  of  the  title ; — ^they  con- 
stitute the  title  itself. 

2.  Upon  the  words  of  the  act,  it  seems  impossible  to  raise  a  doubt. 
They  are  plain,  clear,  and  require  no  explaijation.  The  acts  they  re- 
quire are  of  easy  performance ;  the  evidence  that  they  have  been  per- 
formed can  always  be  obtained  and  preserved.  The  reason  of  requir- 
ing these  acts  is  not  here  in  question. 

It  is  probably  true,  that  when  the  act  of  1790  was  passed,  Congress 
had  before  them  the  statute  of  Anne,  and  the  decisions  of  the  English 
courts  upon  that  statute,  and  on  all  the  litigated  qnestions  of  literary 
property,  aijd  of  copyright.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  act  of  1802 ; 
and  this  must  be  considered  in  reading  that  act. 

But  the  reason  of  the  requirement  of  the  law  is  obvious.  The  au- 
thor "  shall  deliver  a  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  preserved 
in  his  office." 

The  copy  to  be  delivered  is  not  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  library 
,pf  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  books  deposited  for  copyright  never 
do  form  a  part  of  the  library  of  the  Department  of  State.  They  are, 
it  is  understood,  always  marked  "  deposited  for  copyright,"  with  the 
date  of  the  deposit.  The  books  so  deposited  are  not  lent  out,  or  ought 
not  to  be.  They  are  "to  be  preserved  in  the  office"  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  They  are  not  delivered  for  the  sake  of  the  officer,  nor  are 
they  like, the  copies  delivered  to  the  Stationers'  Company,  under  the 
act  of  Anne. 

Why  does  the  law  require  a  copy  to  be  deposited  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  ?  It  is  a  material  requirement.  Why,  it  is 
asked,  were  models  and  drawings  to  be  deposited  in  the  Patent  Office, 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  State  ?  That  is  a  kindred  subjeet,  and  the 
reason  is  the  same  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
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If  a  model  or  a  drawing  of  a  macMne  or  invention  is  required  to 
be  deposited  in  the  Patent  Office,  the  reasons  and  the  objects  of  the 
requirement  are,  that  thes  public  may  know  what  the  invention  is ; 
and  that,  after  the  limited  period  shall  have  expired,  they  may  have 
the  use  of  it,  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  provision  in  the  Consti- 
tution. A  book  or  writing  is  required  to  be  deposited  for  the  same 
reason.  The  matter  claimed  as  original  is  there  to  be  preserved,  in 
order  that  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  claim  for  the  limited  period 
may  be  known.  The  deposit  of  the  title  in  the  clerk's  office,  the 
publication  of  the  record  in  the  newspapers,  give  no  information  of 
the  contents  of  the  work ;  but  the  deposit  of  it  in  the  Secretary's 
office  does  this;  and  as  it  is  "to  be  preserved"  there  at  all  times, 
there  the  extent  of  the  author's  claims  can  be  always  known. 

The  law  enjoins  on  the  Secretary  of  State  obligations  which  are 
consistent  with  those  views  of  its  purposes.  It  is  madte  his  duty  to 
preserve  the  books  deposited  in  his  office.  He  is  thus  the  trustee  of 
the  author  and  of  the  public.  The  court  will  not  suppose  this  duty 
is  ever  neglected.  It  will  always  presume  the  injunctions  of  the  law . 
are  complied  with. 

As  to  the  author,  he  has  an  easy  mode  of  securing  the  evidence  of 
his  compliance  with  the  law.  To  Ms  rights,  the  preservation  of  the 
book  deposited  is  not  essential.  He  has  done  all  that  is  required  of 
him,  by  depositing  the  copy  of  his  work;  and  the  certificate  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  which  the  Secretary  has  power  to  give,  will  be  evi- 
dence of  the  deposit. 

An  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1802,  must  result 
in  the  conviction  that  the  construction  contended  for  by  the  defend- 
ants is  the  true  one.  The  act  must  be  interpreted, — not  altered!  It 
must  be  read  in  its  own  words,  and  according  to  the  common  mean- 
ing and  use  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond sections  of  the  act  are  those  upon  which  the  construction  is  to,  be 
given ;  and  no  better  language,  for  the  clear  interpretation  of  them, 
can  be  used  than  that  used  by  Judge  Washington,  in  Ewer  v.  Coxe. . 

It  is  of  no  importance  to  the  case,  whether,  by  the  law  of  1790,  the  ■ 
acts  to  be  done  by  an  author  were  conditional  or  directory.     They 
were  enjoined — they  were  "requisites."    The  act  of  1802  has  so  de-- 
dared  them,  and  without  this  they  were  cleariy  so.    This  cannot  be 
reasonably  denied. 

The  construction  conceded  by  Judge  Washington,  in  Ewer  v.  Coxe, 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1790,  is  not  satisfactory.  Having  as- 
certained to  his  complete  satisfaction  that  the  act  of  1802  left  no  room 
to  doubt  that  the  acts  imposed  on  an  author  were  conditions  essential  i 
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to  his  copyright,  that  venerable  and  learned  judge  did  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  examine  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1790  with  the  care 
and  scrutiny  he  would  have  done  had  the  case  rested  on  that  law 
only. 

The  requirements  of  the  law  of  1790  are  made  of  the  party  himself. 
It  is  in  his  power  to  perform  them  all.  They  are  all  and  each  of  them 
parts  of  a  system  having  reference  to  the  author  and  publisher.  The 
act  of  depositing  a  copy  in  the  oflBice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  one 
of  the  number  of  acts  by  which  he  evinces  his  intention  to  secure  a 
copyright,  and  by  which  he  executes  his  intention.  Less  than  the  whole 
does  not  suffice  to  prove  the  intention.  Less  than  the  whole  is  not  a 
copyright. 

The  publication  in  the  newspapers  is  on  the  same  footing.  It  will 
surely  be  admitted  that  was  material.  Yet  they  are  both  of  the  same 
character.  There  was  no  necessity  for  either,  if  not  for  both.  Unless 
both  were  to  be  performed,  both  were  nugatory ;  and  the  whole  pro- 
visions of  the  law  might  have  been  a  dead-letter. 

The  law  of  1802  places  the  question  of  construction  of  the  act  of 
1790  out  of  doubt  or  controversy.  It  declares  the  acts  stated  in  the 
law  of  1790  to  be  requireiments.  He  shall,  in  addition  to  the  "  requi- 
sites "  "  enjoined  "  in  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of  the  act  of  1790, 
do  certain  things.  Every  word  of  the  law  must  have  effect.  Each 
section  cbntains  one  requisite,  and  no  more.  Neither,  therefore,  can 
be  rejected.    AH  must  have  their  full  force. 

The  second  section  is  equally  clear.    It  helps  to  construe  the  other. 

These,  it  will  be  seen,  are  words  of  enactment,  not  of  recital.  They 
make  the  law ;  they  do  not  declare  or  expound  it.  Whatever  the  law 
may  have  been  before  1802,  it  is  now  established.  The  decision  in 
Ewer  V.  Coxe,  in  establishing  the  construction  of  the  act  of  1802,  estab- 
lishes that  of  both  statutes. 

Under  these  views  of  the  law,  founded  on  the  fair  and  sound  con- 
.struction  of  their  provisions,  and  supported  by  the  decision  in  Eioer 
V.  Coxe,  copyright  is  the  union  of  these  acts,  the  "  requirements "  of 
the  laws  by  an  author.  It  is  nomen  collectivum,  signifying  all  that  con- 
Jfers  and  constitutes  the  right. 

:2.  Such  being  the  law,  how  stand  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  And  now 
iit  must  be  conceded  that  the  proof  of  title,  and  compliance  with  the 
ilaw,  lies  upon  the  complainant.  He  must  state  the  facts  distinctly 
in  the  bill,  and  he  must  prove  them  as'  stated.  Most  clearly  this  is  his 
•  duty,  when  he  asks  the  extraordinary  aid  of  a  court  of  equity. 

Nor  can  it  be  deemed  unreasonable  to  require  this.  The  proof  of 
liis  title  to  copyright  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  easily  be  preserved. 
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It  may  consist  of  an  official  certificate  of  the  deposit  of  a  copy  of  the 
work, — of  newspapers  to  prove  the  required  publication. 

There  is  a  want  of  such  allegations  in  the  bill,  as  well  as  of  such 
proof. 

Mr.  Sergeant  declined  going  into  an  examination  of  the  bill  and 
evidence  in  support  of  the  positions  he  assumed,  considering  that 
they  had  been  fully  sustained  by  the  argument  of  Mr.  IngersoU.  He 
also  referred,  in  support  of  these  positions,  to  the  opinion  of  the  leai-ned 
judge  in  the  Circuit  Court,  by  whom  the  case  was  decided.  (See  Ap- 
pendix.) 

Upon  the  point  made  by  the  counsel  for  the  appellants,  that  the  de- 
livery of  the  eighty  copies  of  the  reports  under  the  reporter's  act  was 
a  compliance  with  the  requisite  of  copyright  acts,  of  the  deposit  of  a 
copy  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  he  also  referred  to  the  decis- 
ion of  Judge  HoPKiNSON. 

The  case,  as  exhibited  on  the  record,  and  by  the  examination  of  it 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  court,  is  one  which  has  no  claim  to 
the  relief  sought  by  the  complainants.  Its  principal  features  are  re- 
peated, to  connect  with  them  other  matters  deserving  the  considera^ 
tion  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Wheaton  undertook  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the 
reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  court,  under  the  appointment  of  the 
court.  He  furnished  nothing  original  from  his  own  mind.  All  the 
contents  of  the  reports  were  the  fruits  of  the  minds  of  others — sup- 
plied for  the  public  use,  at  Ihe  public  expense,  or  at  the  expanse  of 
others.  There  is  not  a  thought  of  Mr.  Wheaton's  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  woi-k.  It  was  intended  for  the  public,  for  their  use 
and  benefit ;  and  should,  therefore,  be  made  as  public  as  possible. 

In  process  of  time,  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
reports,  Mr.  Wheaton  became  a  public  officer,  with  a  salary  for  his 
labor  aa  reporter,  and  obliged  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office. 
This  provision  for  the  reports,  it  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  the 
argument  for  the  complainants,  was  obtained  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  Mr.  Wheaton.  It,  therefore,  became  a  contract  on  his  part, 
for  the  sum  allowed  by  the  law,  to  prepare  and  publish  the  reports. 
See  act  of  1823.  He  became,  like  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Repi-e- 
sentatives,  keeping  the  journals. 

The  object  of  his  appointment,  the  plain  purpose  of  the  law,  was  to 
preserve  a  record  of  the  proceedings  and  decisions  of  the  court, — ^the 
liighest  tribunal  in  the  nation, — and  to  give  them  circulation.  If  Mr. 
Wheaton  could  have  a  copyright,  this  object  might  be  entirely  de- 
feated— ^his  book  might  be  a  sealed  book. 
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Gut  of  this  public  work  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  compile  something 
less  bulky  aud  expensive.  The  usefulness  of  such  a  publication  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  but  those  interested  to  deny  it.  Mr.  Eeters  undertakes 
to  prepare  it,  and  he  has  comj)leted  the  work.  He  announced  his  in- 
tention to  db  this  publicly,  and  fully  explained  his  plan.  No  efiGrts 
were  made  to  stay  this  proceeding  until-  invited  by  him,  "And  after  he 
had  completed  the  third  volume  of  his  work.  If  the  further  (arcula- 
tion  of  his  book  is  stoflped,  it  will  be  a  public  injury.  ,  Such  a  result 
will  limit  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  land,  as  determined  and 
established  by  this  court,. to  but  a  small  portion  of  the  communitf; 
while  all  are  interested  in  knowing  it. 

But  here  a  question  arises,  whether  books  of  reports  can  be  copy- 
righted in  England  or  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  no  cases  decided,  in  which  the  principle  is  established 
that  reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law  are  the  subjects  of 
copyright.  The  case  of  Streaier  v.  Roper  (4  Bac.  Abr.  Prerogative ; 
Maugham,  101,  note)  was  reversed  in  Parliament.  By  that  decision, 
the  prerogative  right,  the  right  of  the  patentee,  was  established.  No 
right,  as  author,  was  sustained  by  this  case ;  but  the  contrary.  It  is 
true,  that  Maugham  says  the  prerogative  claim  is  ridiculous ;  but  it 
rests  on  a  decision  that  it  is  the  ancient  law.  In  the  case  of  Bidter- 
worih  V.  RobiTison,  5  Ves.,  509,  it  does  not  appear  how  the  right  was 
derived. 

By  the  decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords,  uo  such  right  is  maintained. 
No  copyiight,  in  any  one  author,  is  supported  by  those  decisions.  No 
one  could  report  but  by  the  authority  of  the  chancellor ;  and  this  au- 
thority was  exclusive — it  prohibited  all  others  from  interfering.  Our' 
ney  v.  Long'inan,  1 3  Ves. ,  493.  The  whole  of  this  subj  eet  will  be  found 
to  be  examined  in  the  compilations  of  Jeremy,  Maugham,  and  Godson. 
The  law  is  not  established,  at  least  it  has  not  been  so  declared,  that 
reports  can  be  private  property.  Essentially,  their  contents  are  pub- 
lic propei-ty.  The  knowledge  of  the  decisions  of  courts  should  not  be 
confined.  It  is  consistent  with  the  views  of  this  court,  that  copies  of 
their  opinions  should  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  and  in  any  form 
requiredi    Publicity  is  the  very  thing  required. 

4.  The  reporter  is  a  public  officer,  and  his  duty,  by  law,  is  to  pub- 
lish. He  has  no  liberty  to  keep  back  the  matter  which  he  collects 
and  prepares  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties.  The  act  of 
1817,  3  Story's  Laws,  1639,  regards  him  as  a  public  officer.  So,  by 
the  subsequent  acts,  which  will  be  found  in  Story's  Laws,  1803, 1913, 
2046.  The  court,  in  3  Peters,.  397,  at  January  Term,  1830,  decided 
that  the  reporter  was  the  proper  officer  to  give  copies  of  the  opinions 
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of  the  court,  when  required.  Could  he  refuse  such  copies  ?  Oould 
he  refuse  to  give  a  copy  of  a  report  of  a  case,  when  asked  for  it,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  his  property,  and  only  to  be  used  by  his  con- 
sent, and  for  Ms  benefit  ?  The  whole  pnrpose  of  the  reporter's  act 
would  be  defeated,  could  this  be  done.  That  act  makes  him  the  offi- 
cer to  give  publicity  to  the  proceedings  of  the  court ;  but,  upon  this 
view  of  the  matter,  it  has  placed  him  in  a  situation  to  get  possession 
of  the  official  actions  of  the  court ;  it  has  given  access  to  the  records 
of  the  court,  and  has  placed  him  in  a  situation  by  which  he  has  ob- 
tained all  the  materials  to  accomplish  the  plain  and  obvious  intention 
of  the  law,  for  his  private  advantage,  and  that  he  may  defeat  and  set 
at  naught  that  intention.  Such  cannot  be  the  law.  This  court  will 
never  sanction  such  pretensions. 

TRie  purpose  of  the  appellants  is  to  subject  the  defendants  to  all  the 
evils  of  a  violation  of  the  copyright  acts,  by  a  proceeding  which  de- 
prives them  of  the  benefits  of  a  trial  by  juiy.  Such  a  course  will  not 
receive  the  favor  of  this  court.  The  facts  upon  which  the  rights  of 
the  complainants  must  rest,  whatever  may  be  the  construction  of  the 
acts  of  Congress,  are  not  made  out.  All  the  essential  facts  to  sustain 
their  claims  are  denied ;  and  certainly,  it  will  be  admitted,  the  proof 
offered  to  sustain  them  by  the  complainants  is  imperfect.  "Will  the 
court,  then,  give  its  aid  in  such  a  case  ?  "Will  they  reverse  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  order  a  perpetual  injunction  ?  Will  they 
not  say  to  the  complainants,  if  you  have  rights,  go  into  a  court  of  law 
and  establish  them  ? 

Mr.  Webster,  in  reply. 

There  was  at  one  period  no  regular  series  of  reports  of  the  deeiaions 
of  this  court.  Mr.  Cranch's  reports  had  been  published  as  far  as  the 
sixth  volume ;  the  rest  of  the  matter,  which  afterwards  formed  the 
remaining  volumes,  was  in  manuscript.  In  this  state  of  things,  Mr. 
"Wheaton  proposed  a  regular  annual  publication  of  the  decisions,  with 
good  type,  and  to  be  neatly  printed.  It  was  found  necessary  that 
there  should  be  some  patronage  from  the  legislature,  there  being  so 
few  persons  who  would  purchase  the  reports.  Mr.  Wheaton  applied 
to  Congress,  personally  solicited  its  aid,  and  made  a  case  which  pre- 
vailed. Congress  passed  a  temporary  law,  which  was  renewed  again 
and  again.  The  successor  of  Mr.  Wheaton  has  had  the  full  benefit 
of  the  grant  obtained  by  the  pei'sonal  exertions  of  Mr.  Wheaton. 

If  the  work  of  the  appellee  be  an  interference  with  the  rights  of 
the  appellants,  it  is  not  a  heedless  one ;  it  may  not  be  an  intentional 
interference,  but  the  acts  which  constitute  it  are  intentional.    The 
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defendant  was  well  advised  of  the  injury  which  the  appellants  fore- 
saw. This  is  fully  proved  by  the  evidence.  The  publication  of  the 
defendant  has  materially  injured  the  appellants.  Many  volumes  of 
Wheaton's  Eeports  were  on  hand,  unsold,  at  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  third  volume  of  Condensed  Reports. 

The  intention  of  the  defendant  was  not  to  make  an  abridgment, 
but  to  make  a  substitute  for  the  whole  of  the  appellant's  work.  The 
reports  of  the  appellan^vere  the  result  of  the  joint  action  of  Congress 
and  the  reporter;  they  set  the  price.  If  Congress  had  thought  that 
the  people  should  have  them  cheaper,  they  would  have  lowered  the 
price.  The  defendants  should  not  have  run  a  risk  in  accommodating 
the  public ;  they  could  judge  for  themselves. 

The  question  before  the  court  is  one  for  the  most  enlarged  and  lib- 
eral consideration.  Cases  which  are  not  in  form,  but  are  in  substance 
an  infringement  of  the  author's  right,  are  to  be  viewed,  as  respects  the 
author,  liberally.    This  spii'it  pervades  all  the  adjudged  cases. 

Has  there  been  an  indefensible  use  of  the  appellant's  labors  ?  In 
the  Condensed  Eepoi'ts  there  is  the  same  matter  as  in  the  reports  of 
the  appellant,  under  the  same  names.  Is  this  an  abridgment  ?  An 
abridgment  fairly  done,  is  itself  authorship, — requires  mind ;  and  is 
not  an  infringement  no  more  than  another  work  on  the  same  subject? 
In  the  English  courts,  there  are  frequently  more  reports  than  one  of 
the  same  cases.  These  reports  are  distinct  works.  Abridgments  are 
the  efforts  of  different  minds.  The  Condensed  Eeports  have  none  of 
the  features  of  an  abridgment,  and  the  work  is  made  up  of  the  same 
cases,  and  no  more  than  is  contained  in  Wheaton's  Eepoi'ts. 

The  attention  of  the  court  is  called  to  certain  facts.  The  laws  of 
Congress  relating  to  the  reporter's  office  do  not  bear  on  the  question 
of  copyright.  There  is  no  intimation  in  the  statute  of  such  an  inter- 
ference, or  that  the  sum  allowed  the  repoi'ter  is  in  lieu  of  copyright. 
The  right  in  the  reporter  to  fix  the  price  of  the  volumes,  recognizes  a 
right  to  exclude  others  from  publishing.  He  receives  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  gives  eighty  copies  to  the  United  States,  of  the  value  of 
four  hundred  dollars.  Would  he  give  up  the  copyright  for  this  sum, 
this  modicum  ?  The  law  was  intended  to  secure  to  him  the  rights  he 
possessed,  and  to  add  to  them  also. 

Before  the  statute  of  Anne,  the  copyi'ight  of  authors  was  acknowl- 
edged. ■  In  1769,  it  underwent  investigation  in  the  courts.  The  stat- 
ute of  Anne  was  pg^ssed  1711.  Pennsylvania  was  settled  in  1682. 
The  common  law  was  carried  to  Pennsylvania  on  its  settlement,  and 
the  statute  of  Anne  did  not  change  or  affect  it.    The  copyright  of  an 
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author  existed  in  the  colonies,  and  exists  in  the  TJnited  States;  and 
particularly  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  has  been  said,  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants,  that  there  is  no 
legislation  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  judgment  of  her  courts, 
recognizing  the  common-law  right.  Before  the  revolution  there  were 
few  books  made,  and  there  are  no  reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
anterior  to  that  event.  The  common  law  is  a  fountain-  of  remedy,  per- 
ennial and  perpetual — ^by  its  principles  protecting  I'ights  when  they 
are  infringed,  and  its  principles  existing,  although  not  called  into  ac- 
tion. 

The  import  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1790  is  that,  before  its  enact- 
ment, there  were  legal  rights  of  authorship  existing;  it  provides  for 
existing  property, — not  for  property  created  by  the  statute.  There  is 
nothing  for  its  provisions  to  stand  upon  but  the  common  law.  That 
law  is  not  one  of  grant  or  bounty ;  it  recognizes  existing  rights,  which 
it  secures.  The  aim  of  the  statute  was  to  benefit  authors,  and  thereby 
the  public. 

The  right  of  an  author  to  the  production  of  his  mind  is  acknowledged 
everywhere.  It  is  a  prevailing  feeling,  and  none  can  doubt  that  a 
man's  book  is  his  book — ^is  his  property.  It  may  be  true  that  it  is 
property  which  requires  extraordinary  legislative  protection,  and  also 
limitation.     Be  it  so. 

But  the  appellants  are  entitled  to  protection  under  the  statute.  It 
is  a  clear  case.  All  the  statutes  should  be  taken  together.  The  de- 
cision of  Judge  Washington  in  Ewer  v.  Coxe  was  not  appealed  from; 
and  the  question  is  for  the  first  time  before  this  court. 

Is  the  deposit  of  the  copy  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
condition  precedent  or  subsequent  ?  There  is  no  question  but  that  it 
is  the  latter.  There  is  no  need  of  the  deposit  being  made  until  six 
months  after  publication.  From  and  after  the  recording  of  the  title, 
the  right  is  secured,  and  the  author  may  immediately  bring  his  action 
for  an  infringement.  Does  this  case  stand  differently  from  what  it 
would  if  the  action  had  been  brought  within  six  months  after  record- 
ing the  title-page  ?  Eioer  v.  Coze  says  the  book  must  be  deposited  be- 
fore the  right  arises ;  the  statute  says  ditferently. 

By  the  act  of  1790,  there  were  certain  requisites,  not  prerequisites, 
enjoined  on  an  authoi'.  Does  the  law  of  1802  make  the  requisites  of 
the  act  of  1790  prerequisites?  There  are  conclusive  reasons  against 
this.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  law  to  add  to,  but  not  to  change 
the  character  of  the  law  of  1790.  If  this  was  otherwise,  there  was  a 
direct  repeal  of  the  second  section  of  that  law,  by  which  an  action  is 
given  upon  filing  the  title-page  in  the  clerk's  office. 
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The  act  of  1802  is  an  additibn  to  the  first  act,  but  not  a  repeal  of 
,  it.  This  is  the  hinge  of  this  case.  The  construction  contended  for 
■will  repeal  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  1790,  and  will  create  a 
forfeiture. 

What  reason  is  there  to  doubt  that  the  copies  were  deposited  as  re- 
quired by  the  law  ?  It  is  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  to  deliver  them. 
Is  it  an  unfair  construction  to  suppose  that  the  one  copy  required  by 
the  laws  to  be  delivered|»is  included  in  the  eighty  copies  delivered  aa 
reporter  ?  Is  there  not  a  special  provision  in-  the  case  of  the  reporter, 
that  he  shall  deliver  eighty  copies,  while  others  deliver  one  copy  ?  The 
same  term  of  six  months  is  required  for  the  delivery  in  both. 

Mr.  Justice  M'Leak  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

After  stating  the  case,  he  proceeded: 

Some  of  the  questions  which  arise  in  this  case  are  as  novel  in  this 
country  as  they  are  interesting.  But  one  case  involving  similar  prin- 
ciples, except  a  decision  by  a  State  court,  has  occurred ;  and  that  was 
decided  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  whose  decree  no  appeal  was  taken. 

The  right  of  the  complainants  must  be  first  examined.  If  this  right 
shall  be  sustained  as  se)t  forth  in  the  bill,  and  the  defendants  shall  be 
proved  to  have  violated  it,  the  court  will  be  bound  to  give  the  appro- 
priate redress. 

The  complainants  assert  their  right  on  two  grounds :  First,  under 
the  common  law;  secondly,  under  the  acts  of  Congress. 

And  they  insist,  in  the  first  place,  that  an  autbor  was  entitled  at  com- 
mon law  to  a  perpetual  property  in  the  copy  of  his  works,  and  in  the 
profits  of  their  publication ;  and  to  recover  damages  for  its  injury,  by 
an  action  on  the  case,  and  to  the  protection  of  a  court  of  equity. 

In  support  of  this  proposition,  the  counsel  for  the  complainants  have 
indulged  in  a  wide  range  of  argument,  and  have  shown  great  indus- 
try and  ability.  The  limited  time  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  this 
opinion,  will  not  admit  of  an  equally  extended  consideration  of  the 
subject  by  the  court. 

Perhaps  no  topic  in  England  has  excited  more  discussion  among 
hterary  and  talented  men,  than  that  of  the  literary  property  of  au- 
thors. So  engrossing  was  the  subject  for  a  long  time,  as  to  leave  few 
neutrals,  among  those  who  were  distinguished  for  their  learning  and 
ability.  At  length  the  question,  whether  the  copy  of  a  book  or  literary 
composition  belongs  to  the  author  at  common  law,  was  brought  before 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  in  the  great  case  of  Miller  v.  Taylor,  reported 
in  4  Burr.,  2303.    This  was  a  case  of  great  expectation;  and  the  four 
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judges,  in  giving  their  opinions  seriatim,  exhausted  the  argument  on 
both  sides.  Two  of  the  judges,  and  Lord  Mansfield,  lield  that,  by  the 
common  law,  an  author  had  a  literary  property  in  his  works ;  and  they 
sustained  their  opinion  with  very  great  ability.  Mr.  Justice  Teates, 
in  an  opinion  of  great  length,  and  with  an  ability,  if  equalled,  certainly 
not  surpassed,  maintained  the  opposite  ground. 

Previous  ta  this  case,  injunctions  had  issued  out  of  chancery  to  pre- 
vent the  publication  of  certain  works,  at  the  instance  of  those  who 
claimed  a  property  in  the  copyright,  but  no  decision  had  been  given. 
And  a  case  had  been  commenced  at  law  between  Touson  and  Collins, 
on  the  same  ground,  and  was  argued  with  great  ability  more  than  once,^ 
and  the  court  of  king's  bench  were  about  to  take  the  opinion  of  all 
the  judges,  when  they  discovered  that  the  suit  had  been  brought  by 
collusion  to  try  the  question,  and  it  was  dismissed. 

This  question  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  case 
of  Donaldson  v.  Beckett  et.  cd.,  reported  in  4  Burr.,  2408. 

Lord  Mansfield,  being  a  peer,  through  feelings  of  delicacy,  declined 
giving  any  opinion.  The  eleven  judges  gave  their  opinions  on  the 
following  points: 

1st.  Whether  at  common  law  an  author  of  any  book  or  literary 
composition  had  the  sole  right  of  first  piinting  and  publishing  the 
same  for  sale,  and  might  bring  an  action  against  any  person  who 
printed,  published,  and  sold  the  same  without  his  consent?  On  this 
question,  there  were  eight  judges  in  the  afiirmative,  and  three  in  the 
negative. 

2d.  If  the  author  had  such  right  originally,  did  the  law  take  it  away 
upon  his  printing  and  pubhshing  such  book  or  literary  composition  ? 
— and  might  any  person  afterward  rejprint  and  sell,  for  his  own  bene- 
fit, such  book  or  literary  composition,  against  the  will  of  the  author? 
This  question  was  answered  in  the  aflirmative  by  four  judges,  and  in 
the  negative  by  seven. 

3d.  If  such  action  would  have  lain  at  common  law,  is  it  taken  away 
by  the  statute  of  8  Anne  ? — and  is  an  author  by  the  said  statute  pre- 
cluded from  every  remedy  except  on  the  foundation  of  the  said  statute, 
and  on  the  terms  of  the  conditions  prescribed  thereby  ?  Six  of  tho 
judges,  to  five,  decided  that  the  remedy  must  be  under  the  statute. 

4th.  "Whether  the  author  of  any  literary  composition,  and  his  as- 
signs, had  the  sole  right  of  printing  and  publishing  the  same  in  per- 
petuity, by  the  common  law  ?  Which  question  was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  author,  by  seven  judges  to  four. 

5th.,  Whether  this  right  is  any  way  impeached,  restrained,  or  taken 
away  by  the  statute  8  Anne  ?     Six  to  five  judges  decided  that  the 
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right  is  taken  away  by  the  statute ;  and,  the  Lord  Chancellor  second- 
ing Lord  Camden's  motion  to  reverse,  the  decree  was  reversed. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  points  decided,  that  a  majority  of  the 
judges  were  in  favor  of  the  common-law.  right  of  authors,  but  that  the 
same  had  been  taken  away  by  the  statute. 

The  title  and  preamble  of  the  statute  8  Anne,  ch.  19,  is  as  follows  : 
"  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  vesting  the  copies  of 
printed  books  in  the  authors  or  purchasers  of  such  copies,  during  the 
times  therein  mentioned. 

"  Whereas  printers,  booksellers,  and  other  persons  have  of  late  fre- 
quently taken  the  liberty  of  printing,  reprinting,  and  publishing,  or 
causing  to  be  printed,  repi'iuted,  and  published,  books  and  other  writ- 
ings, without  the  consent  of  the  authors  or  proprietors  of  such  books 
and  writings,  to  their  very  great  detriment,  and  too  often  to  the  ruin 
of  them  and  their  families,"  &c. 

In  7  Tei'm  Eep.,  627,  Lord  Kenyon  says:  "All  arguments  in  the 
support  of  the  rights  of  learned  men  in  their  works  must  ever  be 
heard  with  great  favor  by  men  of  liberal  minds  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  It  was  probably  on  that  account  that,  when  the  great 
question  of  literary  property  was  discussed,  some  judges  of  enlight- 
ened understanding  went  the  length  of  maintaining  that  the  right  of 
publication  I'ested  exclusively  in  the  authors,  and  those  who  claimed 
under  them,  for  all  time ;  but  the  other  opinion  finally  prevailed,  which 
established  that  the  right  was  confined  to  the  times  limited  by  the  act 
of  Parliament.     And  that,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  the  right  decision." 

And  in  the  case  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  v.  Fryer,  16  East, 
319,  Lord  Ellenborough  remarked :  "  It  has  been  said  that  the  statute 
of  8  Anne  has  three  objects,  but  I  cannot  subdivide  the  first  two;  I 
think  it  has  only  two.  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiiFs  contended  that 
there  was  no  right  at  common  law,  and  perhaps  there  might  not  be ; 
but  of  that  we  have  not  particularly  anything  to  do." 

From  the  above  authorities,  and  others  which  might  be  referred  to 
if  time  permitted,  the  law  appears  to  be  well  settled  in  England,  that, 
since  the  statute  of  8  Anne,  the  literary  property  of  an  author  in  his 
works  can  only  be  asserted  mider  the  statute ;  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opinion  of  a  ma,iority  of  the  judges  in  the  great  case  of  Miller 
V.  Taylor  was  in  favor  of  the  commou-law  right  before  the  statute, 
it  is  still  considered  in  England  as  a  question  by  no  means  free  irom 
doubt. 

That  an  author,  at  common  law,  has  a  property  in  his  manuscript, 
and  may  obtain  redress  against  any  one  who  deprives  him  of  it,  or  by 
improperly  obtaining  a  copy  endeavors  to  realize  a  profit  by  its  pub- 
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.lication,  cannot  be  doubted;  but  this  is  a  very  different  right  from 
that  which  asserts  a  perpetual  a;nd  exclusive  property  in  the  future 
publication  of  the. work,  after  the  author  sha,ll  have  published  it  ,to  the 
world. 

The  argumefit  that  a  literary  man  is  as  mu^ch  entitled  to  the  product 
of  his  labor  as  any  other  member  of  society,  cannot  be  controverted. 
An.d  ,the  answer  is,  that  he  realizes  this  product  by  the  .transfer  of  his 
manuscripts,  or  in  the  sale  of  his  works,  when  first  published. 

A  book  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  matter  it  contains,  the  ideas 
it  communicates,  the  instruction  or  entertainment  .it  affords.  Does 
the  author  hold  a  perpetual  property  in  these?  Is  there  an  implied 
contract  by  every  purchaser  of  his  book,  that  he  may  realize  whatever 
instruction  or  entertainment  which  the  reading  qf  it  shall  give,  ^but 
shall  not  write  out  or  print  its  contents? 

In  what  respect  does  the  right  of  an  author  differ  from  that  of  an 
individual  who  has  invented  a  most,  useful  and  yalu£|,ble  machine  ?  In 
the  production  of  this,  his  mind  hasbe.en  as  intensely  engaged,  as  long, 
and  perhaps  as  usefully  to  the  public,  as  any  distinguished  author  in 
the  composition  of  his  book. 

The  result  of  their  labors  may  be  equally  beneficial  Jo  society,  and! 
in  their  respective  spheres  they  may  be  alike  distinguished  for  mental 
vigor.  Does  the  common  law  give  a  perpetual  right  to  the  author, 
and  withhold  it  from  the  inventor?  And  yetit, has  never  been,  pre- 
tended, that  the  latter  could  hold,  by,  the  common  law,  any  property 
in  his  invention  after  he  shall  have  sold  if  publicly. 

lit  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  existence  of  a  principle  ma,y  well  i 
be  doubted  which  operates  so  unequally.  ,  This  is  not  a  characteristic - 
of  the  common  law.  It  is  said  to  be  founded  on.principles  of  justice, 
and  that  all  its  rules  must  conform  to  sound  reason.  -Does  not  ,the 
man  who  imitates  the  machine  profit  as  much  by  the  labor  of  another 
as  he  who  imitates  or  republishes  a  book?  ,Can  there  be  a  difference 
between  the  types  and  press  with  which  one  is  formed,  and  the  in- 
struments used  in  the  construction  of  the  other  ? 

That  every  man  is  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor,  must  be 
admitted;  but  he  can  enjoy  them  only,  except  by  statutory  provision, 
under  the  rules  of  property  which  regulate  society,  and  which  define 
the  rights  of  things  in  general. 

But  if  the  common-law  right  of  aiithors  were  shown  to.  exist  in 
England,  does  the  same  right  exist,  and  to ,  the  same  extent,  in  this 
countiy  ? 

It  is  clear  there  can  be  no  common  law;of  the  .United.  States.    The 
Federal  government  is  composed  of  twenty-four  sovereagn  and  inde- 
17 
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pendent  States,  each  of  which  may  have  its  local  usages,  customs, 
and  common  law.  There  is  no  principle  which  pervades  the  Union 
and  has  the  authority  of  law,  that  is  not  embodied  in  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  Union.  The  common  law  could  be  made  a  part  of  our 
Federal  system  only  by  legislative  adoption. 

When,  therefore,  a  common-law  right  is  asserted,  we  must  look  to 
the  State  in  which  the  controversy  originated.  And  in  the  case  under 
consideration,  as  the  ctpyright  was  entered  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the 
District  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  first  volume  of  the  book  in 
controvei'sy,  and  it  was  published  in  that  State,  we  may  inquire, 
whether  the  common  law  as  to  copyrights,  if  any  existed,  was  adopted 
in  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  insisted  that  our  ancestors,  when  they  migrated  to  this  coun- 
try, brought  with  them  the  English  common  law,  as  a  part  of  their 
heritage. 

That  this  was  the  case  to  a  limited  extent,  is  admitted.  Ko  one 
will  contend  that  the  common  law,  ae  it  existed  in  England,  has  ever 
been  in  force  in  all  its  provisions  in  any  State  in  this  Union.  It  was 
adopted,  so  tar  pnly  as  its  principles  were  suited  to  the  condition  of 
the  colonies;  and  from  this  circumstance  we  see  what  is  common  law 
in  one  State  is  not  so  considered  in  another.  The  judicial  decisions, 
the  usages  and  customs  of  the  respective  States,  must  determine  how 
far  the  common  law  has  been  introduced  and  sanctioned  in  each. 

In  the  argument,  it  was  insisted  that  no  presumption  could  be 
drawn  against  the  existence  of  the  common  law,  as  to  copyrights,  in 
Pennsylvania,  from  the  fact  of  its  never  having  been  asserted  until 
the  commencement  of  this  suit. 

It  may  be  true,  in  general,  that  the  failure  to  assert  any  particular 
right  may  aflbrd  no  evidence  of  the  non-existence  of  such  right.  But 
the  present  case  may  well  form  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

If  the  common  law,  in  all  its  provisions,  has"  not  been  introduced 
into  Pennsylvania,  to  what  extent  has  it  been  adopted?  Must  not 
this  court  have  some  evidenc3  on  this  subject  ?  If  no  right,  such  as  is 
set  up  by  the  complainants,  has  heretofore  been  asserted,  no  custom 
or  usage  established,  no  judicial  decision  been  given,  can  the  conclu- 
sion be  justified  that,  by  the  common  law  of  Pennsylvania,  an  author 
has  a  perpetual  property  in  the  copyright  of  his  works  ? 

These- considerations  might  well  lead  the  court  to  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  this  law  in  Pennsylvania,  but  there  are  others  of  a  more  con- 
clusive character. 

The  question  respecting  the  literary  property  of  authors  was  not 
made  a  subject  of  judicial  investigation  in  England  uiatil  1760,  and 
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no  decision  was  given  until  the  case  of  Miller  v.  Taylor  was  decided, 
in  1769.  Long  before  this  time,  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  was  set^ 
tied.  What  part  of  the  common  law  did  Penn  and  his  associates 
bring  with  them  from  England  ? 

The  literary  property  of  authors,  as  now  asserted,  was  then  unknown 
in  that  country.  Laws  had  been  passed,  regulating  the  publication 
of  new  works  under  license ;  and  the  king,  as  the  head  of  the  Church 
and  the  State,  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  publishing  the  acts  of 
Parliament,  the  book  of  common  prayer,  and  a  few  other  books. 

No  such  right  at  the  common  law  had  been  recognized  in  England 
when  the  colony  of  Penn  was  organized.  Long  afterwards,  literary 
property  became  a  subject  of  controversy,  but  the  question  was  in- 
volved in  great  doubt  and  perplexity ;  and,  a  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  it  was  decided,  by  the  highest  judicial  court  in  England,  that 
the  right  of  authors  could  not  be  asserted  at  common  law,  b«t  under 
the  statute.     The  statute  of  8  Anne  was  passed  in  1710. 

Can  it  be  contended  that  this  common-law  right,  so  involved  in 
doubt  as  to  divide  the  most  learned  jurists  of  England,  at  a  period  in 
her  history  as  much  distinguished  by  learning  and  talents  as  .any 
other,  was  brought  into  the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania  by  its:  first  adven- 
turers ?    Was  it  suited  to  their  condition  ? 

But  there  is  another  view  still  more  conclusive. 

In  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Cbnstitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  declared  that  Congress  shall  have  power  "  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited 
times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings  and  discoveries."  And  in  pursuance  of  the  power  thus  dele- 
gated, Congress  passed  the  act  of  the  30th  of  May,  1790. 

This  is  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  se- 
curing the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books  to  the  authors  and  pro- 
prietors of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned." 

In  the  first  section  of  this  act,  it  is  provided,  "  that  from  and  after 
its  pa.ssage,  the  author  or  authors  of  any  map,  chart,  book  or  books, 
already  printed  within  these  United  States,  being  a  citizen,  &c.,  who 
hath  or  have  not  transferred  to  any  other  person  the  copyright  of  such 
map,  chart,  book  or  books,  &c.,  shall  have  the  sole  right  and  liberty 
of  printing,  reprinting,  publishing,  and  vending  such  map,  book  or 
books,  for  fourteen  years." 

In  behalf  of  the  common-law  right,  an  argument  has  been  drawn 
from  the  word  secure,  which  i^  used  in  relation  to  this  right,  both  in 
the  Constitution  and  in  the  acts  of  Congress.  This  word,  when  used 
as  a  verb  active,  signifies  to  protect,  insure,  save,  ascertain,  &c. 
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The  counsel  for  the  complainants  insist  tbM  fthe  iterm,  as  used, 
clearly  indicates.an  intention  not  to  originate  a, right,  but  to  protect 
one  already  in  existence. 

There  is  no  mode  by  which  the  meaning  iaffixed  to  any  word  or 
sentence,  by  a  deliberative  body,  can  be  so  well  ascertained  as-by  com- 
paring it  with  the  words,  and  sentences  with  whifih.it  stands,  connected, 
;By  this  rule,  the  word  secure,  as  used  in  the  i  Constitution,  could  not 
mean  the.protection  flf  an  acknowledged  legal  right.  Jt  refers itoin- 
ventors  as  well  as  authors,  and  -it  has  never  'been  pretended  by  any 
one,  either  in  this,  country  or  in  Engliand,ithat  an  inventor  has  a. per- 
petual right,  at.  commondawto  selLtheithingiinvented. 

And  if  the,word  secMre.  is, used': in  the  Constitution  in  reference  to 
a  future  right,  was  it  not  so  used  in  the -aotfOf  Congress  ? 

Butit  is  said  tbafcby;part  of  theitirst-fieetioaofitbe  act.qf  Congress 
which  has .  been  quoted,  a  copyright  is:  not  onlj- rrecognized  as  existing, 
but  that  it  may  be  assigned,  as  the  rights  of, the  assignee  are  protected, 
the  same  as  those,  of  the  author. 

A8:before.stated,an  authorihs^,  by  the  common  law,  a  property  in 
his.  manuscript ;  jandvthere  can -bp  no,  doubt ithat- the  rights  of  an  as- 
signee of  such  manuscript  would  be  protected;  by  a  court  of  chancery. 
This  is  presumed  to  be  the  copyright  recognized  inthcact,  and  which 
was  intended  to  be  protected  by  its  provisions.  -  And  this  protection 
was  given  as  well  to  books  published  under  auch.circumstances  as  to 
manuscript  copies. 

That  Congress,  in  passing  the  actof  1790,  did  not  le^slate  in. re- 
ference to, existing  rights,  appears  eles^r  from.tjie  provision  that- the 
author,  &c.,  "shall  have  the  solejright  and  liberty  of  printing,"  jfcc. 
Now,  if  this  exclusive; right, existed  at  common  law,  and  Congress 
were  about  to  adopt;  legislative,  pro  visions  for.  its  protection,  wpuld 
they  have  used  this  language  ?  ;  Could  they  have  deemed  it  necess^ary 
to  vest  a,right  already  vested  ?  Such  a  presumption  is  refuted'  by 
the  wbrds  above  quoted,  and  their  force  is  not  lessened:  by  any  other 
part  of  the  act. 

:  Congress,  then,  by  this  act,  instead  of  sanctioning  an  existing  right, 
as  contended  for,  created  it.  This  seems  to  be  the  clear  import  of 
the  law,  connected,  with  the. circumstances  under  which  it  .was, en- 
acted. 

From  these  considerations,  it  would  seem  that,  if  .the  right  of  the 
complainants  can  be  sustained,  it  must:  be  sustained  under  the , acts  of 
Congress.  Such  was,  probably,  the  opinion  of  the  counsel  who  fi-amed 
the  bill,  as  the  right  is  asserted  under  the.  statutes,  and  no  particular 
reference  is  made  to  it  as  existing  at  common  law.    The  claim,  th^n. 
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of  the  complainants,  must  be  examined  iti  reference  to  the  statutes 
under  which  it  is  asserted. 

Thfere  are  but  twq  statutes  which  have  a  bearing  on  this  subject; 
6ne  of  them  has  ali'eady  bfeen  named,  and  the  other  was  passed  the 
29th  of  April,  1802. 

•The  first  section  of  the  act  of  1790  ;^rovides  that  an  author,  ot  hir 
assignee,  "  shall  hare  the  sole  right  and  liberty  of  printing,  reprint- 
ing, publishihg  and  vending  such  map,  chart,  b6ok  or  books,  for  the 
term  of  fourteen  years,  from  the  recording  of  the  title  thereof  in  the 
clerk's  office,  as  liereiiiafter  directed ;  and  that  the  author,  &c.,  in 
books  not  published,  &c.,  shall  have  the  sble  right  and  liberty  of  print- 
ingj  reprintingj  publishing,  and  vending  such  map,  chart,  book  or 
books,  tor  the  like  term  of  fourteen  years,  from  the  lime  of  recording 
the  title  thereof  in  the  clerk's  office,  as  afoi-esaid.  And  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  said  term,  the  author,  &c.,  shall  have  the  same  exclusive 
right  conliilaed  to  him,  &c.,  for  the  further  term  of  fourteen  years ; 
provided  he  or  they  shall  cause  the  title  thereof  to  be  a  second  time 
rSeorded  and  published  in  the  same  manner  as  is  hereinafter'  directed, 
and  that  within  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  term  of 
fourteen  years." 

The  third  section  provides  that  "no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  this  act,  &c.,  unless  he  shall  first  deposit,  &c.,  a  printed  copy 
of  the  title  in  the  clerk's  office,  &c."^  "And  such  author  or  proprietor 
shall,  within  two  months'  from  the  date  thereof,  cause  a  copy  of  said 
record  to  be  published  in  one  or  niore  of  the  newspapers  printed  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  space  of  four  weeks." 

And  the  fourth  section  enacts  that  "the  author,  &c.,  shall,  within 
six  months  afEer  the  publislung  thereof,  deliver,  or  cause  to  be  deliv- 
ered, to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  copy  of  the  same,  to  be  preserved  in 
his  office." 

The  first  section  of  the  act  of  1802  provides  that  "  every  person 
who  shall  claim  to  be  the  author,  &c.,  before  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  act  entitled  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing, by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books  to  the  authors 
and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  dtiring  the  time  therein  mentioned,  he 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  requisites  enjoined  in  the  third  and'  fourth 
sections  of  said  act,  if  a  book  or  books,  give  information,  by  causing 
the  copy  of  the  record  which,  by  said  act,  he  is  required  to  publish,  to 
be  inserted  in  the  page  of  the  book  next  to  the  title." 

These  are  substantially  the  provisions  by  which  the  compkinants' 
right  must  be  tested.  They  claim  under  a  renewal  of  the  term,  but 
this  necessarily  involves  the  validity  of  the  right  under  the  first  as 
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well  as  the  second  term.  In  the  language  of  the  statute,  they "  same 
exclusive  right"  is  continued  the  second  term  that  existed  the  first. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  a  right  accrues,  under  the  act  of  1790, 
from  the  time  a  copy  of  the  title  of  the  hook  is  deposited  in  the  clerk's 
office.  But  the  act  of  1802  adds  another  requisite  to  the  accruing  of 
the  right,  and  that  is,  that  the  record  made  by  the  clprk  shall  be 
pubhshed  in  the  page  next  to  the  title-page  of  the  book. 

And  it  is  argued,  wi|Ji  great  earnestness  and  ability,  that  these  are 
the  only  requisites  to  the  perfection  of  the  complainants'  title.  That 
the  requisition  of  the  third  section  to  give  public  notice  in  the  news- 
papers, and  that  contained  in  the  fourth  to  deposit  a  copy  in  the 
Department  of  State,  are  acts  subsequent  to  the  accruing  of  the  right, 
and,  whether  they  are  performed  or  not,  cannot  materially  affect  the 
title. 

The  case  is  compared  to  a  grant  with  conditions  subsequent,  which 
can  never  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  the  title.  It  is  said,  also,  that  the 
object  of  the  pubhcation  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  deposit  of  the 
copy  in  the  Department  of  State,  was  merely  to  give  notice  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  that  such  acts,  not  being  essential  to  the  title,  after  so  great 
a  lapse  of  time,  may  well  be  presumed.  That  if  neither  act  had  been, 
done,  the  right  of  the  party  having  accrued  before  either  was  required 
to  be  done,  it  must  remain  unshaken. 

This  right,  as  has  been  shown,  does  not  exist  at  common  law — ^it 
originated,  if  at  all,  under  the  acts  of  Congress.  'So  one  can  deny 
that  when  the  legislature  are  about  to  vest  an  exclusive  right  in  an 
author  or  an  inventor,  they  have  the  power  to  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions on  which  such  right  shall.be  enjoyed,  and  that  no  one  can  avail 
himself  of  such  right  who  does  not  substantially  comply  with  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  law. 

This  principle  is  familiar,  as  it  regards  patent-rights,  and  it  is  the 
same  in  relation  to  the  copyright  of  a  book.  If  any  diffei-ence  shall 
be  made,  as  it  respects  a  strict  conformity  to  the  law,  it  would  seem 
to  be  more  reasonable  to  make  the  requirement  of  the  author  rather 
than  the  inventor. 

The  papers  of  the  latter  are  examined  in  the  Department  of  State, 
and  require  the  sanction  of  the  Attorney-General;  but  the  author 
takes  eveiy  step  on  his  own  responsibility,  unchecked  by  the  scrutiny 
or  sanction  of  any  public  functionary. 

The  acts  required  to  be  done  by  an  author,  to  secure  his  right,  are 
in  the  order  in  which  they  must  jiaturally  transpire.  First,  the  title 
of  the  book  is  to  be  deposited  with  the  clerk,  and  the  record  he  makes 
must  be  inserted  in  the  first  or  second  page ;  then  the  public  notice 
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in  the  newspapei's  is  to  be  given ;  and  witMn  six  months  after  the 
publication  of  the  book  a  copy  must  be  deposited  in  the  Department 
of  State. 

A  right  undoubtedly  accrues  on  the  record  being  made  with  the 
clerk,  and  the  printing  of  it,  as  required;  but  what  is  the  nature  of 
that  right  ?  Is  it  perfect  ?  If  so,  the  other  two  requisites  are  wholly 
useless. 

How  can  the  author  be  compelled  either  to  give  notice  in  the  news- 
paper, or  deposit  a  copy  in  the  State  Department  ?  The  statute  affixes 
no  penalty  for  a  failure  to  perform  either  of  these  acts,  and  it  pi'o- 
vides  no  means  by  which  it  may  be  enforced. 

But  we  are  told  fhey  are  unimportant  acts.  If  they  are,  indeed, 
wholly  unimportant.  Congress ,  acted  unwisely  in  requiring  them  to 
be  done.  But  whether  they  are  important  or  not,  is  not  for  the  court 
to  determine,  but  the  legislature ;  and  in  what  light  they  were  con- 
sidered by  the  legislature,  we  can  learn  only  by  their  official  acts. 

Judging,  then,  of  these  acts  by  this  rule,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
say  they  are  unimportant,  and  may  be  dispensed  with.  They  are 
acts  which  the  law  requires  to  be  done ;  and  may  this  com't  dispense 
with  their  performance  ? 

But  the  inquiry  is  made,  shall  the  non-performance  of  these  sub- 
sequent conditions  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  ? 

The  answer  is,  that  this  is  not  a  technical  grant  of  precedent  and 
subsequent  conditions.  All  the  conditions  are  important;  the  law 
requires  them  to  be  performed;  and,  consequently,  their  performance 
is  essential  to  a  perfect  title.  On  the  performance  of  a  part  of  them, 
the  right  vests ;  and  this  was  essential  to  its  protection  under  the  stat- 
ute ;  but  other  acts  are  to  be  done,  unless  Congress  have  legislated 
in  vain,  to  render  the  right  perfect. 

The  notice  could  not  be  published  until  after  the  entry  with  the 
clerk,  nor  could  the  book  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
until  it  was  published.  But  these  are  acts  not  less  important  than 
those  which  are  I'equired  to  be  done  previously.  They  form  a  part 
of  the  title,  and  until  they  are  performed  the  title  is  not  perfect. 

The  deposit  of  the  book  in  the  Department  of  State  may  be  import- - 
ant  to  identify  it  at  any  future  period,  should  the  copyright  be  con- 
tested or  an  unfounded  claim  of  authorship  asserted. 

But  if  doubts  could  be  entertained  whether  the  notice  and  deposit, 
of  the  book  in  the  State  Department  were  essential  to  the  title  under 
the  act  of  1790,  on  which  act  my  opinion  is  principally  founded,, 
though  I  consider  it  in  connection  with  the  other  act,  there  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  three  of  the  judges,  no  ground  for  doubt  under  the  act  of 
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1802.  The  latfer  act  declares  that  every  author,  &c  ,  hefofe  he  shall 
be  entitled  io  the  behefiW  of  the  former  act,  shall,  "  in  addifiori  to  the 
reg^uisitions  enjoined  in  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of  said  act,  if  a 
book,  publish,"  &c. 

Is  not  this  a  cleai-  exposition  of  tie  first  act  ?  Caii  an  author  claim! 
the  benefit  of  the  act  of  1790,  without  performing  "the  requisites  en- 
joined in  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of  it "  ?  If  there  be  any  mean- 
ing in  lari^ua!ge,  the  act  of  1802,  the  three  judges  think,  requires 
these  requisites  to  be  performed  "  in  actdition "  to  the  one  required 
by  that  act,  before  an  author,' &c.,  "  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  first  act." 

.  The  rule  by  which  cohditiohs  precedent  and  Subsequent  are  con- 
strued in  a  grant,  can  have  no  application  to  the  case  under  consider- 
ation, as  every  requisite  in  both  acts  is  essential  to  the  title. 

A  renewal  of  the  term  of  fourteen  years  can  only  be  obtained  by 
having  the^  title-page  recorded  with'  the  clerk,  and  the  record  pub- 
lished on  the  page  next  to  thai  of  the  title,  and  public  notice  'given 
within  six  months  before  the  expif  atiori  of  the  first  term. 

In  opposition  to  the  construction  of  the  above  statiifes  as  now  given, 
the  counsel  for  the  complainants  referred  to  several  decisions  in  Eng- 
lariil,  oh  the  construction  of  the  statute  of  8  Anrie,  and  other  statutes. 
.  In  the  case  of  Seckford  v.  Mood,  7  Terrii  lie|).,  620,  the  court  of 
kiiig's  bench  decided  "  that  ah  aiuthor,  whose  work  Is  pirated  before 
the  expiration  of  twenty-eight  years  from  the  first  publication  of  it, 
may  maintain  an  action  oh  the  case  for  damages  against  the  offending 
party,  although  the  work  was  not  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall."  ]But 
this  entry  was  necessai'y  only  to  subject  the  off'ender  to  certain  penal- 
ties provided  iii  the  statute  of  8  Aiiiie;  The  suit  brought  was  not  for 
the  penalties,  and,  consequently,  the  entry  of  the  work  at  Stationers' 
Hall  was  not  maH^  a  questipu  m  tlie  case.  Iii  the  case  of  Btaelcwell 
V.  Harper,  2  Atk.,  05,  liord  Hardwicke  is  reported  to  have  said,  upon 
the  act  of  §  Anne,  ch.  19,  "the  clause  of  registering  with  the  Statioii- 
.firs'  Company  is  relative  to  the  penalty,  and  the  property  cahribt  vest 
■without  such  entry";  for  the  words  are  "  that  nothiiig  iii  this  iaet  shall 
.tie  construed  to  subject  any  bookseller,  &c.,  to  the  forfeitures,  &c.,  by 
;  reason  of  printing  any  book,  &c',  unless  t&  title  to  tiie  copy  of  such 
Ibook  hereafter  published  shall,  before  such  publication,' be  entered  in 
'.the  register-book  of  tlie  Company  of  Stationers^" 

The  yery  lauguaige  quoted  by  his  lordship  shows  that  the  entry  was 
not  necessary  to  an  investiture  of  the  title,  but  to  the  recov^ty  of  the 
penalties  provided  in  the  act  against  those  who  pirated  the  work. 

His  lordship  decided,  in  the  same  case,  that,  "  under  ah  act  of  Par- 
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liament,  providing  tbat  a  certain  inventor  shall  have  the  sole  right  and 
liberty  of  printing  aM'  reprinting  cei'tain  prints  for  the  t6rm  of  foiii*- 
teen  yea:rs,  and  to  commence  fi'om  the' day  of  first  publishing  thereof, 
which  shall  be  truly  engraved  with  the  name  of  the  proprietor  on  eailci 
plate,  a;nd  printed  on  every  such  print  or  prints,"  the  pi'operty  in  the 
prints  vests  absolutely  in  the  engraver,  thougli  thie  day  of  publication 
is  hot  mentioned. 

The  authority  of  this  case  is  seriously  questioned  in  the  case  of  Nei6- 
toii  V.  Coibie,  4  Bingham,  241.  Arid  it  wonld  se6m,^rom'  the  decision 
of  Lord  Hardwicke,  that  he  had  doubts  of  the  correctriess  of  the  de- 
cision, as  he  decreed  an  injunction  without  by-gone  profits.  And 
Lord  Alvany,  in  the  case  of  Harrison  v.  Hogg,  cited  in  4  Bing.,  242, 
said  "that  he  was  glad  he  was  relieved  from  deciding  on  the  saffl6 
act,  as  he  was  inclined  to  differ  from  Lord  Hardwicke." 

By  a  reference  to  the  English  auth6rities  in  the  construction  of  stat- 
utes 8omewha,t  a,lia!logous  to  those  under  v?hich  the  complainants  set 
up  their  right,  it  will  be  found  that  the  decisions  often  conflict  with 
each  other;  but  it  is  believed  that  no  settled  construction  has  been 
given  to  any  British  statute,  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  under  con- 
sideration, which  is  at  Vfiriance  with  the  one  now  given.  If,  however, 
stich  an  instalice  c6uld  be  found,  it  woiild  not  lessen  the  confidence 
\^^e  feel  in  the  correctness  of  the  view  which  we  have  taken. 

The  aiet  of  Congress  under  Which  Mr.  Wheaton,  orie  of  the  coni- 
plainants,  in  his  capacity  of  reporter,  was  required  to  diiliver  eighty 
(Jopies  of  each  voluine  of  his  reports  to  the  Departirient  of  State;  and 
which  were,  probably,  fa-ithftilly  delivered,  does  not  ^xlonerate  him 
from  the  deposit  of  a  copy  under  the  act  of  1790.  The  eighty  volutiies 
were  delivered  for  a  different  purpose,  and  cannot  excuse  the  deposit 
of  th6  one  volume  as  specially  required. 

The  construction  of  the  acts  of  Congress  being  settled,  in  the  fur- 
ther investigation  of  the  case  it  would  become  necessary  to  look  into 
the  evidence  and  ascertain  whether  the  complainants  haV6  riot  shown 
a  sribstiaatial  compliance  with  every  legal  requisite.  But  on  reading 
the  evidence,  we  entertain  doubts  which  induce  us  to  remand  the  cause 
to  the  Circtfit  Court,  where  the  facts  can  be  ascertained  by  a  jiir^. 

And  the  case  is  accordingly  remanded  to  the  Circuit  C6urt,  with 
dil-ections  to  that  court  to  order  an  issuis  of  facts,  to  be  examined  and 
tried  by  a  jury  &  the  bar  of  said  court,  upon  this  point,  viz.:  whether 
the  said  "Wheaton  as  author,  or  any  other  pferSbn  as  prdptietor,  hstd 
complied  with  the  requisites  ptfegcribed  by  the  third  and  fourth  sed- 
tioris  of  the  said  act  of  Congress;  passed  the  Slst  day  ijf  Ma;^;  1790,  in 
regard  to  the  voluthes  of  Wheatdifs  Eeports  iri  fhfe  ^^id  bill  mention- 
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ed,  or  in  regard  to  one  or  more  of  them,  in  the  following  particulars, 
viz.:  whether  the  said  Wheaton  or  proprietor  did,  within  two  months 
from  the  date  of  the  recording  thereof  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the 
District  Court,  cause  a  copy  of  the  said  record  to  be  published  in  one 
or  more  of  the  newspapers  printed  in  the  resident  States,  for  the  space 
of  four  weeks;  and  whether  the  said  "Wheaton  or  proprietor,  after  the 
publishing  thereof,  did  deliver,  or  cause  to  be  delivered,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  a  copy  of  the  same,  to  be  preserved 
in  his  office,  accofding  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  third  and  fourth 
sections  of  the  said  act. 

And  if  the  said  requisites  have  not  been  complied  with  in  regard 
to  all  the  said  volumes,  then  the  jury  to  find  in  particular  in  regard 
to  what  volumes  they  or  either  of  them  have  been  so  complied  with. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  court  are  unanimously  of  opin- 
ion that  no  reporter  has,  or  can  have,  any  copyright  in  the  written 
opinions  delivered  by  this  com-t,  and  that  the  judges  tihereof  cannot 
confer  on  any  reporter  any  such  right. 

Mr.  Justice  Thompson,  dissenting. 

It  is  matter  of  regret  with  me,  at  any  time,  to  dissent  from  an  opin- 
ion pronounced  by  a  majority  of  this  court;  and  where  my  mind  is 
left  balancing,  after  a  full  examination  of  the  case,  my  habitual  respect 
for  the  opinion  of  my  brethren  may  justify  a  surrender  of  my  own. 
But  where  no  such  apology  is  left  to  me  to  rest  upon,  it  becomes  a 
duty  to  adhere  to  my  own  opinion ;  and  I  shall  proceed  to  assign  the 
reasons  which  have  led  me  to  a  conclusion  different  from  that  at  which 
a  majority  of  the  court  has  arrived. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  anything  more,  with  respect  to 
the  bill  and  answer,  than  barely  to  observe  that  the  complainants  in 
the  court  below  rest  their  claim  both  upon  the  statutory  and  the  com- 
mon-law right.  The  bill  charges  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of 
Congress  have  been  complied  with ;  that  everything  has  been  done 
which  was  required  by  those  acts,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  the  bene- 
fit thereof;  and  that,  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  orator,  Henry  "WTieaton, 
has,  as  the  author  of  said  reports,  the  property  in  the  copy  of  the  same, 
and  the  sole  right  to  enjoy  and  dispose  of  the  same. 

It  would  be  improper,  in  the  present  stage  of  this  cause,  to  examine 
the  evidence  which  was  before  the  court  below,  touching  certain  ques- 
tions of  fact  which,  it  is  alleged,  are  required  by  the  acts  of  Congress, 
in  order  to  entitle  the  complainants  to  the  benefit  of  those  acts,"  have 
been  complied  with.  An  issue  has  been  directed  to  inquire  into  those 
matters,    lS"or  is  it  deemed  necessary  to  examine  whether  the  publi- 
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cation  of  the  Condensed  Eeports,  by  the  defendants,  is  a  violation  of 
the  complainants'  copyright,  if  they  have  complied  with  all  the  requi- 
sites of  the  acts  of  Congress.  This  would  seem  necessarily  implied 
by  the  ordering  of  the  issue ;  for  such  inquiries  would  be  useless,  if 
the  right  secured  under  those  acts  has  not  been  violated. 

I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  an  examination  of  the  common- 
law  right,  and  the  effect  and  operation  of  the  acts  of  Congress  upon 
such  right. 

I  think  I  may  assume,  as  a  proposition  not  to  be  questioned,  that 
in  England,  prior  to  the  statute  of  Anne,  the  right  of  an  author  to  the 
benefit  and  profit  of  his  work  is  recognized  by  the  common  law.  ISo 
case  has  been  cited  on  the  argument,  and  none  has  fallen  under  my 
observation,  at  all  throwing  in  doubt  this  general  proposition.  When- 
ever the  question  has  been  there  agitated,  it  has  been  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  statute  upon  this  right.  The  case  of  Miller 
V.  Taylor,  4  Burr.,  2303,  decided  in  the  year  1769,  was  the  first  deter- 
mination in  the  court  of  king's  bench  upon  the  common-law  right  of 
literary  property.  In  that  case,  the  broad  question  is  stated  and  ex- 
amined, whether  the  copy  of  a  book,  or  literary  composition,  belongs 
to  the  author  by  the  common  law;  and  three  of  the  judges,  including 
Lord  Mansfield,  decided  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Justice  Yeates  dis- 
sented. But  I  am  not  aware  that,  upon  this  abstract  question,  a  con- 
trary decision  has  ever  been  made  in  England.  This  would  seem  to 
be  sufficient  to  put  at  rest  that  general  question,  and  render  it  unnec- 
essary to  go  into  a  very  particular  examination  of  the  reasons  and 
grounds  upon  which  the  decision  was  founded.  The  elaborate  exam- 
ination bestowed  upon  the  question,  by  the  judges  in  that  case,  has 
b^o^ght  into  view,  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  the  main  arguments 
of  which  the  point  is  susceptible.  The  great  principle  on  which  the 
author's  right  rests,  is  that  it  is  the  fruit  or  production  of  his  own  la- 
boi*,  and  which  may,  by  the  labor  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  estab- 
lish a  right  pf  property,  as  well  as  by  the  faculties  of  the  body ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  well-founded  objection  to  such  a  claim  of 
right.  It  is  founded  upon  the  soundest  principles  of  justice,  equity, 
and  public  policy.  Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries,  2d  vol.,  405, 
has  succinctly  stated  the  principle,  that  when  a  man,  by  the  exertion 
of  his  rational  powers,  has  produced  an  original  work,  he  seems  to 
have  clearly  a  right  to  dispose  of  that  identical  work  as  he  pleases, 
and  any  attempt  to  vary  the  disposition  he  has  made  of  it  appears  to 
be  an  invasion  of  that  right; — ^that  the  identity  of  a  literary  composi- 
tion consists  entirely  in  the  sentiment  and  the  language.  The  same 
conception,  clothed  in  the  same  words,  must  necessarily  be  the  same 
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Composition ;  and  whatever  method  be  taken  to  exhibit  that  compcv- 
sitioil  to'the  ear  or  to  the  eye  of  ant>ther,  by  recital,  by  Writing,  or  by 
printing,  in  any  number  of  copies  or  at  any  period  of  time,  it  is  always- 
the  identical  work  of  the  author  which  is  so  exhibited ;  and  no  other 
man,  it  has  been  thought,  can  have  a  right  to  exhibit  it,  especially  for 
profit,  without  the  author's  consent.  The  origin'  of  this  right  is  nbt, 
probably,  t6  be  satisfactorily  ascertained ;  and,  indeed,  if  it  could,  it 
might  be  considered  an  objection  to  its  existence  as  a  common-laW^ 
right ;'  bttt,  from  the  time  of  the  inventidn  of  ^^ritating,  ii  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  siich  a"  right  seems  to  haVe'been  reco^' 
uized.  The  historical  account  of  the  recognition  of  the  right  if  to  be' 
coUected  from  the  discussions  in  Miller  y.  Taylor.  The  Stationers' 
Company  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1556,  and  from  that  time  t6 
the  year  1640  the  crown  exercised  an  unlimited  authoi-ity  over  the 
press,  which  was  enforced  by  the  summary  process  of  search,  confis^ 
cation,  and  imprisonment  given  to  the  Stationers'  Company,  and  exe^ 
cuted  by  the  then  supreme  jurisdiction  6f  the  star  chamber.  In  the 
year  1640,  the' star  chatiiber  was  abolished,  and  the  existence  of  copy- 
rights before  that  period,  upon'  principles  of  usage,  can  only  be  looked 
for  in  the  Statiioners'  Company,  or  the  star  chamber  or  acts  of  State  ;• 
and.the  evidence  on  tliis  point,  says  Mr.  Justice  Wills,  is  liable  to  lit- 
tle suspicion.  It  wais  indifferent  to  the  views  of  government,  whetltef' 
the  property  of  ain  innooen't  book,  hcensed,  was  open  or  private  prop- 
erty. 

It  was  certainly  against  the  power  of  the  crown  to  allow  it  as  pri- 
vate property,  without  being  protected  by  any  royal  privilege.  It 
could'  be  dotie  only  on  principles  of  private  justice,  moral  fitness,  and 
public  convenience,  which,  when  applied  to  a  new  subject,  make  com- 
mon law,  without  a  precedent; — much  mOre  when  received  and  ap- 
proved by  usage.  And  in  this  case  of  Miller  v.  Taylor  it  was  found,- 
by  the  special  verdict,  "that  before'  the  reign  of  bet  late  majesty. 
Queen  Anne,  it  was  usual  to  piif  chase  from  authors  the  ■perpetual  copy- 
right of  their  books,  and  to  assign  the  same  frotti  hand  to  hand  for 
vailuable  consideration,  and  to  make  the  same  the  subject  of  family 
settlements,  for  the  provision  of  wives  and  children."  This  ttsage  i# 
evidence  of  the  common  la.w,  and  stows  that  the  copyright  was  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  property  transferable  from  party  to  part}- ;  and 
property,  too,  of  a  permalflent  nature,  suitable  for  family  settlement 
and  provisions. 

Common  law,  says  Lord  Coke,  (1  Inst^  1,  2,)  is  sometimes  called 
right — common  right — common  justice.  And  Lbrd  Mansfield  say^ 
the  common  law  is  drawn  from  the  principles  Of  rig^ht  and  wrong,  the 
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fitness  of  things,  coiixfenience.  and  policy.  Apd  it  is  upon,^he.se  priii- 
eiples  that  the  copyright  of  authors  is  protected.  After  the  year  .1640, 
when  the  press  became  subject  to  license,  the  various  orclinances  and 
acts  of  Earliament  referred  to  in  Jiillpr  y.  Taylor,  and  collected  in 
Maugham's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  ^itwary  J?roperty,  pagQS  13  to  16, 
necessarily  imply  and  presuppose  the  existence  of  a  comwon-l^jW  right 
in  the  author. 

The  common  law,  says  an. eminent  jurist, .(2  Kent's ..Cani.,  471,) 
includes  those  principles,  usages,:  and  rules. <jf  action  applicable  to.the 
government  and  security  of  person  and  property  which  do  not  rest 
for  their  authority  upon  any  express  and  positive  declaration  of  the 
will  of  the  legislature.  A  great  ^proportion  pf  the  rules  and  maxim^s 
which  constitute  the  immense, code  of. the  comrnonlaw,  grew  into  use 
by  gradual  adoption,  and  ]'eceived,;frQm.time  to  time,  the  sanction  of 
the  courts  of  justice,; without. any  legislative, act  or  interference.  .It 
was  the  application  of  the  dictates  of  natural  justice  and  of  cultivated 
reason  to  particular  cases.  In  the  just  language  of  Sir  Matthew  Ilale, 
-the  common  law  of  England  is  not  the  product  of  tljie  wisdom  of  sppjo 
one  man,  or  society  of  men,  in  any  one  age,  but,  pf  the  wisdom,  coun- 
sel, experience,  and  observation  of  many, ages  of  wi?e  and  observing 
men.  And,  in  accordance  with  tb^se  sound  principles,,  and  as  appli- 
cable to  the  subject  of  copyright,  are  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Christian,  in 
his  notes  to  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  2  Bl.  Com.,  406,  and  note. 
Ifothing,  says  he,  is  more  erroneous  than  the.  practice  of  referring  the 
origin  of  moral  rights,  and  the  system,  of  natural  equity,  to  the  savage 
state  which  is  supposed  to  have  .preceded  civilized , establishments, 
in  which  literary  composition,  and,  of  consequence,  the  right  to  it, 
could  have  no  existence.  But  the  trueioode  of.  ascertaining  a  moral 
right  is  to  inquire  whether  it  is  such  as  the  reason,  the  cultivated  rcia- 
son  of  mankind,- must  necessarily  assent-to.  IS'o.proppsitipn  ^eems 
more  conformable  to  that  criterion,  than  that  every. one  should  enjoy 
the  reward  of  his  labor, — the  haiTest  where  he  has  sown,  or  the  fnjit 
of  the  tree  which  he  has  planted.  Whether  literary  property  \s.$ui 
generis,  or  under  whatever  denomination  of  rights  it  may  be,  .classed, 
it  seemsfoundedupon  the.  same  principle  pf  general  utility-to  society 
which  is  the. basis  of  all  other  moral  rights  ,and  obligations.  Tliijs 
considered,  an  author's  copyright <ought  to  be  esteemed  an  invaluable 
right,  established  in  sound  reason  and  abstract,  morality. 

It  is  unnecessary,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  my  views  upon  this 
-branch  of  the  case,  to  add  anything  more.  Jn  my  judgment,  ey.^ry 
.principle  of  j,ustice,  equity,  morality,  fitness,  ?,nd  spund  policy  concurs 
in  protecting  the  literary  labpra  of  men  tO;tlie.same  extent  tjiat  prop- 
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erty  acquired  by  manual  labor  is  protected.  The  objections  to  the 
admission  of  the  common-law  right  of  authors  are  generally  admit- 
ted to  be  summed  up,  in  all  their  force  and  strength,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Yeates,  in  the  case  of  Miller  v.  Taylor.  These  objections  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads :  the  one  founded  upon  the  nature  of  the 
property  or  subject-matter  of  the  right  claimed,  and  the  other  on  the 
presumed  abandonment  of  the  right  by  the  author's  publication. 

The  first  appears  to  mwto  be  too  subtle  and  metaphysical  to  com- 
riiand  the  assent  of  any  one,  or  to  be  adopted  as  the  ground  of  decid- 
ing the  question.  It  seems  to  be  supposed  that  the  right  claimed  is 
to  the  ideas  contained  in  the  book.  The  claim,  says  Mr.  Justice 
Teates,  is  to  the  style  and  ideas  of  the  author's  composition;  and  it 
is  a  well-established  maxim,  that  nothing  can  be  an  object  of  property 
which  has  not  a  corporeal  substance.  The  property  claimed  is  all 
ideal :  a  set  of  ideas  which  have  no  bounds  or  mai-ks  whatever, — ^no- 
thing that  is  capable  of  a  visible  possession, — nothing  that  can  sustain 
any  one  of  the  qualities  or  incidents  of  property,  Their  whole  exist- 
ence is  in  the  mind  alone.  Incapable  of  any  other  modes  of  acquisi- 
tion or  enjoyment  than  by  mental  possession  or  apprehension ;  safe 
and  invulnerable  from  their  own  immateriality,  no  trespass  can  reach 
them,  no  tort  afl:ect  them,  no  fraud  or  violence  diminish  or  damage 
them ; — ^yet  these  are  the  phantoms  which  the. author  would  grasp  and 
confine  to  himself,  and  these  are  what  the  defendant  is  charged  with 
having  robbed  the  plaintiff"  of. 

He  asks,  can  sentiments  themselves  (apart  from  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  contained)  be  taken  in  execution  for  a  debt  ?  or,  if  the  author 
commits  treason  or  felony,  or  is  outlawed,  can  the  ideas  be  forfeited  ? 
Can  sentiments  be  seized,  or,  by  any  right  whatever,  be  vested  in 
the  crown  ?  If  they  cannot  be  seized,  the  sole  right  of  publishing 
them  cannot  be  confined  to  the  author.  How  strange  and  singular, 
says  he,  must  this  extraordinary  kind  of  property  be,  which  cannot 
be  visibly  possessed,  forfeited,  or  seized,  nor  is  susceptible  of  any  ex- 
ternal injury,  nor,  consequently,  of  any  specific  or  possible""remedy. 

These  and  many  other  similar  declarations  are  made  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Yeates,  to  illustrate  his  view  of  the  nature  of  a  copyright.  And 
he  seems  to  treat  .the  question  as  if  the  claim  was  to  a  mere  idea,  not 
embodied  or  exhibited  in  any  tangible  form  or  shape.  ]^o  such  pre- 
tension has  ever  been  set  up,  that  I  am  aware  of,  bj'  any  advocate  of 
the  right  to  literaiy  property.  And  this  view  of  it  would  hardly  de- 
serve a  serious  notice,  had  it  not  been  taken  by  a  distinguished  judge. 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  case  of  Miller  v.  Taylor,  in  defining  the  nature 
of  th.e  right  of  copyright,  says:  "I  use  the  word  copy  in  the  technical 
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sense  in  which  that  name  or  tenn  has  been  used  for  ages,  to  signify 
an  incorporeal  right  to  the  sole  printing  and  publishing,  of  something 
intellectual,  communicated  by  letters; "  and  this  is  the  sense  in  which 
I  understand  the  term  copyright  always  to  be  used,  when  spoken  of 
as  property. 

The  other  objection  urged  by  Mr.  Justice  Yeates,  that  the  publi- 
cation by  the  author  is  an  abandonment  of  the  exclusive  right,  rests 
upon  more  plausible  grounds,  but  is  equally  destitute  of  sohdity. 

This  would  seem,  according  to  his  view  of  the  case,  the  main  point 
in  the  cause.  The  general  question,  he  says,  is  whether,  after  a  vol- 
untary and  general  puhlication  of  an  author's  work  by  himself,  or  by  his 
authority,  the  author  has  a  sole  and  perpetual  property  in  that  work, 
so  as  to  give  him  a  right  a  confine  every  subsequent  publication  to 
himself  or  his  assigns  foreve^^ 

And  he  lays  down  this  general  proposition :  That  the  right  of  pub- 
lication must  forever  depend  on  the  claimant's  property  in  the  thing 
to  be  published.  Whilst  the  subject  of  publication  continues  his  own 
exclusive  property,  he  will  so  long  have  the  sole  and  perpetual  right 
to  publish  it.  But  whenever  that  property  ceases,  or  by  any  act  or 
event  becomes  common,  the  righ:t  of  publication  will  be  equally  com- 
mon. The  particular  terms  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Yeates  states  his 
proposition  are  worthy  of  notice.  He  puts  the  case  upon  its  being  a 
general  publieation,  the  meaning  of  which  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  pub- 
hcation  is  without  any  restriction,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  the  use 
to  be  made  of  it  by  the  party  into  whose  hands  it  might  come,  by 
purchase  or  otherwise.  Unless  such  was  his  meaning,  the  proposition, 
I  presume,  no  one  will  contend  can  be  maintained.  Suppose  an  ex- 
press contract  made  with  a  party  who  shall  purchase  a  book  that  he 
shall  not  republish  it, — this  surely  would  be  binding  upon  him. 

So,  if  the  bookseller  should  give  a  like  notice  of  the  author's  claim, 
and  a  purchase  of  a  book  made  without  any  express  stipulation  not  to 
republish,  the  law  would  imply  an  assent  to  the  condition ;  and  any 
circumstances  from  which  such  an  undertaking  could  be  reasonably 
inferred,  would  lead  to  the  same  legal  consequences.  The  nature  of 
the  property,  and  the  general  pui-poses  for  which  it  is  published  and 
sold,  show  the  use  which  is  to  be  made  of  it.  The  usual  and  common 
object  which  a  person  has  in  view  in  the  purchase  of  a  book  is  for  the 
instruction,  information,  or  entertainment  to  be  derived  from  it,  and 
not  for  republication  of  the  work.  It  is  the  use  of  it  for  these  pur- 
poses which  is  implied  in  the  saile  and  purchase;  and  this  use  is  in 
subordination  to'  the  antecedent  and  higher  right  of  the  author,  and 
comes  strictly  within  the  maxim,  sic  utere  tup  ut  alienam  non  loedas. 
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But. the  case  is  riot  left /to  jest  on  any  implied  .notiee  of  t|ip  authQr|s 
qlaim,  and  the  cqnditicips.pn  whiqh  ^e  m^I?es  it  pHl^lLc.  This  is  con- 
tained on  the  .titk-gage  qf  ,the  very  book  .purchased,  .and  cannot  .be 
presumed  to  escape  the  notice /)f^ilje,pftrqlia8.er.  jit  is,there,ln,te!rnis, 
announced  that  the  author  claims  the  right  of  publication ;  and  yrja.^ 
ever  purchases, -therefore,  dpes  it  with  notice  of.  such  claim,  and  is  , 
bpundto  use  ,it:in  s.ijbordiu^tiQn,ther.eto.  Mr.  Justice  Teat^s  adnotite 
that  every  man  .is  entitled, to  .thefruits  of  his. own  I^or ;  but  that  he 
can  be  entitled  to. it  only  subject  to  the  general  rights  of  ipankind, 
.and  the  general  rules.of  property;  and  th£(,t  ,tb,^re..iuu8t  be  a  limitiSr 
ition  to  such  ,right,  otherwise -the  .rights  of  others  are.infringed.  Tj^jp 
force  of  such  limitation  upon, the, right  .is  not  readily  pe\'CQiy§d.  Ji 
,the  right  exists,  it  jis  a  conimpn--law  ,right,  growing  put.pf  the  nat- 
ural justice  of  the  case,  being  the  result  of  a  mjan's  ^own  labpr.  He ' 
.thinks  the  statiite.of  Anpe  fixes  .a  jusl  Ijpiitatipn.  But  suppose  no 
statute. bad  been. passed  on  the  subject,  .where  would  ;ha,ve  been.th,e 
limitation.?  .The  right  existing,  who  would  h^ve  authprity.to  say 
wlfere  it  should  end?  It  must. necessarily  be  wj.thout,liniitation,  and 
it  is  no  .infringement  of  the  rights  of  others.  They  enjoy  it  .for  thp 
purpose  intended,  and  according , to.  the.nature  of  the  property.  The 
purchaser  of.  the  book.has  aright  to  all  the  bengfitrjesulting  from,th.e 
infprmationor  amusement  ,h,e  can  deriv:e,frpm  it.  j^^nd  If,  inconse-  ' 
quence  thereof,  he  can.WfTJtca  hpok.on  the  sanae  subject,  he  .has  a 
.right  so  to  ,do.  But.  this,  is, a  very  different  use  of  ,t)?.e.propertj.frpjji 
the.taking  and-pijblishing.  of  the  .very  language  and  sent|mgijt  pf  the 
author,  which  cojjstitute.  tljie  identity  of  his  work. 

.Mr.  Justice  Teaies  puts  the  efl'ectof  a  publication  i;ppn  thegrpundpf 
.  intent  in  the  author.  Th,e.  act  of  .publication,  says  he,  when  voluntar- 
ily done  by  the.authpr,  is  virtually  and  necessarily  a.gift  tp.the  public; 
and  he  must, be  deenied  to  have  so  intended  jt.  But  no  such  inten- 
tion can  surely  be  inferred,,  when  the  contrary  intention  is  inscribed 
upon  the .fiy-st. page  of. the, book, ..which. cannot  escape, nptijce. 

The  case  .oi ^Percivd  v.  Fhipps,  2  Yes.  and-.Be^in.,  .19,  recognizes 
the  implied  prohibitipri  against  publishing  the  work  of  g,notber,  a^-is- 
ing  from  the  very  nature  pf  the.  prpperty.  It  was  .held,  in  that,  case, 
that  private  letters,,  baving  the,.cbq4',acter  of  literary  composition,  w;e.re 
within.the,  spirit  of  tbe  act  protecting  literary  property,  and  that .% 
sending  a  letter ,.thie  writer  did,  not  give  the  receiver,  au.thprity  tp  pub- 
iieh  it;  andthis  is.the  doctrine,  of  Lord  B[ardA/^icke  m  Pope  v..Carl,2 
Atk.,  342,  where,  it  is  said  that  familiar  letters  may  fprm  a  Uterary 
^^pmppsition,  in  which  the,. auflior. retains, ^is  copyright, , and  does  not, 
by  sending,  theiji.  to  the  person  to  w^jtjjp  they.are,  addressed,  authonze 
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him,  or  a  third  person,  to  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  profit,  by  pub- 
hshing  them  against  the  interest  and  intention  of  the  author ; — ^that 
by  sending  the  letter,  though  he  parts  with  the  property  of  the  paper, 
he  does  not  part  with  the  property  of  copyright  in  the  composition. 

But  how  stands  the  case  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  publication 
by  the  author,  according  to  Mr.  Justice  Yeates'  own  rule  ?  He  says, 
"in  all  abandonments  of  such  kind  of  property,  two  circumstances 
are  necessary  " — an  actual  relinquishing  of  the  possession,  and  an  in- 
tention to  relinquish  it.  That  the  author's  name  being  inserted  in  the 
title-page  is  no  reason  againat  the  abandonment;  for  many  of  our 
best  and  noblest  authors  have  published  their  works  from  more  gen- 
erous views  than  pecuniary  profit.  Some  have  written  for  fame  and 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  That  the  omission  of  the  author's  name  can 
make  no  difference ;  for,  if  the  property  be  absolutely  his,  he  has  no 
occasion  to  add  his  name  to  the  title-page.  He  cannot  escape,  it 
seems,  from  calling  the  ca^y ri^t  property,  although  a  mere  idea;  and 
resorts  again  to  his  favorite  theory,  that  it  has  no  indicia,  no  distin- 
guishing marks  to  denote  his  proprietary  interest  therein;  and  hard^, 
says  he,  would  be  the  law  that  should  adjudge  a  man  guilty  of  a: 
crime,  when. he  had  no  possibility  of  knowing  that  he  was  doing  the 
least  wrong  to  any  individual.  That  he  could  not  know  who  was  the 
proprietor  of  these  intellectual  ideas,  they  not  having  any  ear-marks 
upon  them,  or  tokens  of  a  particular  proprietor. 

If,  as  Mr.  Justice  Yeates  admits,  it  is  a  question  of  intention  whether 
the  author  meant  to  abandon  his  work  to  the  public,  and  rehnquish 
all  private  or  individual  claims  to  it,  no  possible  doubt  can  exist  as  to 
the  conclusion  in  the  present  case.  Would  a  jury  hesitate  a  moment 
upon  the  question,  under  the  evidence  before  the  court  ?  The  right 
set  up  and  stamped  upon  the  title-^a^e  of  the  book  shuts  the  door 
against  any  inference  that  the  publication  was  intended  to  be  a  gift 
to  the  public. 

Mr.  Justice  Yeates  admits,  that  so  long  as  a  literary  composition  is 
in  manuscript,  and  remains  under  the  sole  dominion  of  the  author,  it 
is  his  exclusive  property.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  idea, 
when  once  reduced  to  writing,  is  susceptible  of  identity,  and  becomes 
the  subject  of  property.  But  property,  without  the  right  to  use  it,  is 
empty  sound,  says  Mr.  Justice  Aston,  in  Miller  v.  Taylor.  And,  in- 
deed, it  would  seem  a  mere  mockery  for  the  law  to  recognize  any 
thing  as  property,  which  the  owner  could  not  use  safely  and  securely 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  unless  interdicted  by  the 
principles  of  morality  or  public  policy. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  go  into  any  particular  examination 
18 
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of  the  construction  of  the  statute  of  Anne,  or  to  what  extent  it  may 
affect  the  common-law  right  of  a,uthors  in  England,  because,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  show,  that  statate  was  never  considerefl  in  force  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  mere  common-law  right,  uninftnenced  by  that 
statute,  is  alone  drawa  in  question  under  this  hranoh  of  the  case ;  and 
the  decision  in  the  case  of  Miller  v.  Taylor  would  seem  to  have  put 
that  question  at  rest  in  England,  at  that  day.  Mr.  Justice  Teates,  in 
aid  of  his  opinion,  reSed  much  upon  that  statute,  arguing  that  from 
the  title,  which  is,  "An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by 
vesting  the  copies  of  printed  books  in  the  authors  or  purchasers  of 
such  /copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,"  and  from  the  pro- 
vision in  the  act,  that  the  sole  right  should  be  vested,  &c.,  for  twenty- 
one  jeascs,  and  no  longer,  the  right  was  created  and  limited  by  the 
act,  and  did  not  rest  upon  the  common  law.  The  other  three  judges, 
however,  maintained  that  an  author's  right  was  not  derived  from 
the  statute,  but  tha*  he  had  an  original  peipetual  common-law  right 
and  property  in  his  work,  and  that  the  statute  was  only  cumulative, 
and  giving  additional  remedies  for  a  violation  af  the  right ;  that  the 
preamble  in  the  act  proceeds  upon  the  ground  of  a  right  of  propeaif 
in  the  author  having  been  violated,  and  that  the  act  was  intended  as 
a  confirmation  of  such  -right;  and  that,  from  the  remedy  enacted 
against  the  violation  of  the  right  being  only  temporary,  it  might  be 
'he  argued  that  it  afforded  an  implication  that  there  existed  no  right 
'but  what  was  secured  by  the  act, — to  guard  against  which,  there  is 
an  exprras  saving  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  act:  "Provided,  that 
nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend, 
either  to  prejudice  or  confirm  any  right  that  the  said  universities,  or 
any  of  them,  or  any  person  or  persons,  have  or  claim  to  have  to  the 
printing  or  reprinting  any  book  or  copy  already  printed,  or  hereafter 
to  be  printed; "  that  the  words  any  right  manifestly  meant  any  other 
right  than  the  term  secured  by  the  act.  It  may  be  obsCTved  here, 
that  whatever  niay  be  the  just  weight  to  be  given  to  the  term  "  vested," 
and  the  words  "no  longer,"  as  used  in  the  statute  of  Anne,  and  so  mudh 
relied  on  by  Mr.  Justice  Teates,  have  no  application  to  our  acts  of 
Congress,  no  such  tenn  or  provision  being  used.  A  writ  of  error  was 
brought  in  this  case  of  MiUer  v.  Taylor,  but  afterwards  abandoned, 
and  the  law  was  considered  settled^  until  called  in  question  in  Donald- 
son v.  Beckett,  4  Burr.,  2408,  which  came  before  the  .House  of  Lords 
in  the  year  1774,  upon  an  appeal  from  a  decree  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, founded  upon  the  judgment  in  Miller  v.  Taylor. 

Upon  this  appeal,  certain  questions  were  propounded  to  the  twelve 
judges.    liOrd  Mansfield,  however,  gave  no  opinion,  it  being  very 
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unusual,  as  the  reporter  states,  from  reasons  of  delicacy,  for  a  peer  to 
support  his  own  judgment  upon  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
statement  necessarily  implies,  howev«r,  that  he  had  not  changed  his 
opinion.  There  were,  therefore,  eleven  judges  who  voted  upon  the 
fuestiona. 

One  of  !lhe  questions  propounded  was ;  Whether,  ^t  common  law, 
an  author  of  any  book  or  literary  composition  had  the  sole  right  of 
first  'printing  and  J)ublishing  the  same  for  sale,  and  might  bring  an  ac- 
tion against  any  person  who  printed,  published,  and  sold  the  same 
without  his  consent  ? 

Upon  this  question,  ten  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  one  in  the 
negative. 

Another  question  was :  If  the  author  had  such  right  originally,  did 
the  law  take  it  away  upon  Ms  printing  and  publishing  such  book  or  lit- 
erary composition,  and  might  any  person  afterwards  reprint  and  sell, 
for  his  own  benefit,  such  book  or  literary  composition,  against  the 
will  of  the  author  ? 

Upon  this  question,  seven  were  in  the  negative^  and  four  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

The  vote  upon  these  two  questions  settled  the  point,  that,  by  the 
common  law,  the  author  of  any  literary  composition,  and  his  assigns,. 
had  the  sole  right  of  printing  and  publishing  the  same  in  perpetuity. 
Another  question  propounded  was :  If  an  action  would  have  lain, 
at  common  law,  is  it  taken  away  by  the  statute  of  Anne  ?— and  ,is  an 
author,  by  the  said  statute,  precluded  from  every  remedy,  except  on 
the  foundation  of  the  statute,  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed thereby  ? 

Upon  this  question,  six  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  five  in  the 
negative;  and  it  will  be  perceived,  that  if  Lord  Mansfield  had  voted 
on  this  question,  and  in  conformity  with  his  opinion  in  Miller  v.  Tbj/- 
lor,  the  judges  would  have  been  equally  divided. 

That  the  law  in  England  has  not  been  considered  as  settled  in  con- 
formity with  the  vote  on  this  last  question,  is  very  certain ;  fjor  it  is 
the  constant  practice,  in  chancery,  to  grant  injunctions  to  restrain 
printers  from  publishing  the  works  of  others,  which  jsractice  can  only 
be  sustained  on  the  ground  that  the  penalties  given  by  the  statute 
are  not  the  only  remedy  that  can  be  resorted  to.  In  Miller  v.  Taylor, 
Lord  Mansfield  says  the  whole  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  court  of 
chancery,  since  1710,  the  date  of  the  statute  of  Anne,  against  pirates 
of  copies,  is  an  authority  that  authors  had  a  property  antecedent,  to 
which  the  act  gives  a  temporary  additional  security.  It  can  stand 
upon  no  other  foundation.     And  in  the  case  of  Beckford  v.  Hood,  7 
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Term  Rep.,  616,  it  was  decided  that  an  author  whose  work  is  pirated, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  in  the  statute,  may  maintain 
an  action  on  the  case  for  damages  against  the  offending  party.  Lord 
Kenyon  says  the  question'  is,  whether,  the  right  of  property  being 
vested  in  authors  for  certain  periods,  the  common-law  remedy  for  a 
violation  of  it  does  not  attach  within  the  time  limited  by  the  act  of 
Parliament. "  Within  those  periods,  the  act  says  that  the  author  shall 
have  the  sole  right  and  liberty  of  printing,  &c.  Thus,  the  statute  hav- 
ing vested  that  right  in  the  author,  the  common  law  gives  the  remedy 
by  action  in  the  case  for- violation  of  it;  and  that  the  meaning  of  the 
act  in  creating  the  penalties  was  to  give  an  accumulative  remedy. 
And  in  this  all  the  judges  concurred.  And  Mr.  Justice  Grose  ob- 
serves that,  in  the  great  case  of  Miller  v.  Taylor,  Mr.  Justice  Yeates 
gave  his  opinion  against  the  common-law  right  of  authors;  but  he 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  an  exclusive  right  of  property  was 
vested  by  the  statute  for  the  time  limited;  and  he  says  that,  by  the 
decision  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  Donaldson  v.  Beckett,  the  common- 
law  right  of  action  is  not  considered  as  taken  away  by  the  statute  of 
Anne,  but  that  it  could  not  be  exercised  beyond  the  time  limited  by 
that  statute ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  action  on  the  case  for 
damages  was  sustained,  although  the  work  was  not  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall,  nor  the  author's  name  aflBxed  to  the  first  publication. 
This,  Lord  Kenyon  observes,  was  to  serve  as  a.  notice  and  warning  to 
the  public,  that  none  might  ignorantly  incur  the  penalties  and  forfeit- 
ures ^ven  against  such  as  pirate  the  works  of  others.  But  calling 
on  a  party  who  has  injured  the  civil  property  of  another,  for  a  rem- 
edy in  damages,  cannot  properly  fall  under  the  description  of  a  for- 
feiture or  penally. 

From  this  view  of  the  law,  as  it  stands  in  England,  it  is  very  clear 
that,  previous  to  the  statute  of  Anne,  the  perpetual  common-law  right 
of  authors  was  undisputed;  that  after  that  statute,  in  the  case  of 
Miller  v.  Taylor,  it  was  held,  that  this  common-law  right  remained  un- 
affected by  the  statute,  which  only  gave  a  cumulative  remedy ;  that 
the  subsequent  case  of  Donaldson  v.  Beckett  limited  the  right  to  the 
times  mentioned  in  the  statute ;  but  that,  for  all  violations  of  the 
right  during  that  time,  all  the  common-law  remedies  continued,  air 
though  no  entry  of  the  work  at  Stationers'  Hall  had  been  made,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  statute, — such  entry  being  necessary 
only  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  the  party  violating  the  right  to  the 
penalties  given  by  the  act. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  particularly  to  inquire  whether,  as  an 
abstract  question,  the  same  reasons  do  not  exist  for  the  protection  of 
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mechanical  inventions  as  the  production  of  mental  lahor.  The  in- 
quuy  is  not  whether  it  would  have  been  wise  to  have  recognized  an 
exclusive  right  to  mechanical  inventions.  It  is  enough,  when  we  are 
inquiring  what  the  law  is,  and  not  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  to  find 
that  no  such  principle  ever  has  been  recognized  by  any  judicial  decis- 
ion. The  argument  was  urged,  wijth  great  earnestness,  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Yeates,  in  Miller  v.  Taylor,  but  repudiated  by  Lord  Mansfield  and 
the  other  judges.  With  respect  to  copyrights,  however,  the  law  has 
been  considered  otherwise,  and  the  original  common-law  right  fully 
established,  though  modified  in  some  respects  by  the  statute  of  Anne. 

I  shall  proceed  now  to  some  notice  of  the  light  in  which  copyrights 
have  been  viewed  in  this  country. 

It  appears  from  the  Journals  of  the  old  Congress  (8  Journals,  257) 
that  this  question  was  brought  before  that  body  by  sundry  papers  and 
memorials  on  the  subject  of  litetary  property,  and  which  were  referred 
to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Madison  was  one ;  and  on  the  27th  of 
May,  1783,  the  following  resolution  was  reported  and  adopted : 

"  Eesolved,  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  States  to  secure 
to  the  authors  or  publishers  of  any  new  books  not  hitherto  printed,  ■ 
being  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  their  executors,  adminis- 
ti'ators,  and  assigns,  the  copyright  of  such  books  for  a  certain  time, 
not  less  than  fourteen  years  from  the  first  publication ;  and  to  secure 
to  the  said  authors,  if  they  shall  survive  the  term  first  mentioned,  and 
to  their  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  the  copyright  of  such 
books  for  another  term  or  time,  not  less  than  fourteen  years,  such 
copy  or  exclusive  right  of  printing,  publishing,  and  vending  the  same 
to  be  secured  to  the  original  authors  or  publishers,  their  executors,  ad- 
ministrators, and  assigns,  by  such  laws  and  such  restrictions  as  to  the 
several  States  may  seem  proper." 

This  right  is  here  treated  and  dealt  with  as  property  already  exist- 
ing, and  not  as  creating  anything  which  had  previously  no  being. 
It  is  spoken  of  as  something  tangible,  that  might  pass  to  executors 
and  administrators,  and  transferable  by  assignment.  And  the  rec- 
ommendation to  the  State  was,  to  pass  laws  to  secure  such  a  right. 

It  must  be  presumed  that  Congress  understood  the  light  in  which 
this  subject  was  viewed  in  the  mother  country.  And  it  is  deserving 
of  notice  that  Mr.  Madison,  one  of  the  committee,  afterwards  wrote 
the  number  in  The  Federalist  where  this  subject  is  discussed;  and 
where  it  is  expressly  asserted  that  this  has  been  adjudged  in  England 
to  be  a  right  at  common  law. 

And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  no  mention  is  here  made  of 
any  right  in  mechanical  inventions;  and  although  the  arts  and  sci- 
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ences  are  connected  in  the  same  clause  in  the  Constitution,  and  placed 
under  the  legislative  power  of  Congress,  it  does  not  by  any  means 
follow  that  they  were  considered  as  standing  on  the  same  footing. 

Several  of  the  States  had  already  passed  laws  on  this  subject,  and 
many  others,:  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  Congress, 
did  the  same. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  early  as  March,  1783,  passed  a  law 
entitled  "  An  act  for  tfte  purpose  of  securing  to  authors  the  exclusive 
right  and  benefit  of  publishing  their  literary  productions  for  twenty* 
one  years."  The  preamble  to  this  act  shows,  in  a  strong  and  striking 
manner,-  the  views  entertained  at  that  day,  in  this  enlightened  State, 
of  the  value  of  this  right:  "Whereas,  the  improvement  of  knowl- 
edge, the  progress  of  civilization,  the  public  weal  of  the  community, 
and  the  advancement  of  human  happiness  greatly  depend  on  the  ef- 
forts of  learned  and  ingenious  persons  in  the  various  arts  and  sciences; 
as  the  principal  encouragement  such  persons  can  have,  to  make  great 
and  beneficial  exertions  of  this  nature,  must  exist  in  the  legal  security 
of  the  fjuits  of  their  study  and  industry  to  themselves ;  and  as'  such 
security  is  one  of  the  natural  rights  of  all  men,  there  bein^  no  property 
more  peculiarly  a  man's  own  than  that  which  is  produced  by  the  labop 
of  his  mind:  Therefore,  to  encourage  learned  and  itigenioias  persons 
to  write  useful  books,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  be  it  enacted,"  &c. 
The  act  then  proceeds  to  declare  that  all  books,  treatises,  and  other 
literary  works,  &c.,  shall  be  the  sole  property  of  the  author  or  authors, 
being  subjects  of  the  United  State*  of  America,  their  heirs  and  assigns, 
fi)r  the  full  and  complete  term  of  twenty-one  years  from  the  date  of 
their  first  publication.  And  certain  penalties  are  affixed  to  a  violation 
of  the  right,  with  a  proviso  that  the  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend in  favor,  or  for  the  benefit,  of  any  author  or  subject  of  any  other 
of  the  United  States^  until  the  State  of  which  such  author  is  a  subject 
shall  have  passed  similar  laws  for  securing  to  authors  the  exclusive 
right  and  benefit  of  publishing  their  literary  productions.  1  Laws 
Mass.  ,-94. 

This  act  recognizes,  in  the  fullest  and  most  unqualified  manner,  the 
natural  right  which  an  author  has  to  the  productions  and  labor  of  his 
own  mind.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  act  does  not  recognise 
as  a  natural  right,-  or  in  any  manner  provide  ibr  the  protection  of 
Hiechanical  inventions,  thereby  showing  t\ie  distinction:  between!  men- 
tal and  manual  labor,  in  the  view  of  that  legislature-,  although  it  is 
now  attempted  to  put  them  on  the  same  footing. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  had  previously,  in  the  same  year,  (Janu- 
ary, 1783,)  passed  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  literature  and 
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genius,  containing  the  following  preamble :  "  "WTiereas,  it  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  principles  of  natural  justice  and  equity  tha,t.  every 
author  should  be  secured  in  receiving  the  profits  that  may  arise  from 
the  sale  of  his  works,  and  such  security  may  encourage  men  of  learn- 
ing and  genius  to  publish  their  writings,  which  may  do  honor  to  their 
country  and  service  to  mankind."  Certain  provisions  are  then  made 
for  the  security  of  such  right,  which;  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  be  par- 
ticularly noticed. 

There  is  a  like  proviso,  as  in  the  Massachusetts  act,  that  the  benefit 
of  the  law  is  not  to  extend  to  authors  inhabitants  of,  or  residing  in, 
other  States,,  until  such  States  have  passed  similar  laws.  Statutes  of 
Connecticut,  474.  This  law  is  also  confiaed.to  literary  productions,, 
and  in  no  manner  extending  to  mechanical  labors. 

Jn  the  colony  of  New  York,,  in  -Sie-year  1786,  a  law  "  to  promote 
literature"  was  passed,  reciting:  "Whereas,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  equity  and  justice  that  every  author  should.be  seoiiredi:. 
in  receiving  the  profits  that  may  arise  from  the  sale  of  his^  works,  and 
such  security  may  encourage  persons  of  learning  and  genius  to  pub- 
lish their  writings,  which  may  do  honor  to  their  country  and:  service 
to.  mankind ;"  and  then  making  provision  far  securing  to  authors  the 
sole  right  of  priiiting,.pTibli8hing,  and  selling  their  works  for  fourteen 
years, — with  a  proviso  to  the:  fourth  section  of  the.  act,,  recognizing  a 
common-law  right,  but  leaving  it  open,  and  unafiectedi  in  cases  not 
coming  within  the  act,  viz.,  "provided,, that  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
extend  to,  affect,  prejudice,,  or  confirm  the  rights  which  any  person 
may  have  to  the  printing  or  publishing  of  any  books,  or  pamphlets  at 
common  law,  in  cases  not  mentioned  in  this  act." 

The  State  of  Virginia,  also,  in  the  year  1785,,passed  a;  similar  law, 
for  securing  to  authors  of  literary  works  an  exclusive  property  therein 
for  a  limited  tim&  1  Eev.  Code^  534.  Like  laws,  for  the  same  pur^^ 
pose,  were  passed  by  other  States,.whichare  not  necessary  here  to  be 
noticed,  enough  having  been,  referred  to  to  show  the  light  in  which, 
literary  propei^y  was  viewed  in  thisL  country,  and.  that  such  laws,  were 
passed  witii  a  view  to  protect  and  secure  a  preexisting  right,  founded 
on  the  eternal;  rules  and  principles  of  natural  right  and  justice,  and. 
recognized  by  the  common  law;. 

But  under  the  existing-  governments  of  theXTnited  States,  before 
the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,,  adequate  protection  could! 
not  be  given  to  authors  throughout  the  United  States,  by  any  general; 
law.  It  depended  on  the  l^slatures  of  the  several  States^  and,  this  ■ 
led  to  the  provisions  in  the  present  Constitution,  giving  to  Congress 
power  "  to^promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful. arts, i)y  scr- 
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curing,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right 
to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries."  Constitution,  article  1, 
section  8. 

It  has  been  argued  at  the  bar  that,  as  the  promotion  of  the  progress 
of  science  and  the  useful  arts  is  here  united  in  the  same  clause  in  the 
Constitution,  the  rights  of  authors  and  inventors  were  considered  as 
standing  on  the  same  footing;  but  this,  I  think,  is  a  non  sequitur. 
This  article  is  to  be  coistrued  distributively,  and  must  have  been  so 
understood ;  for  when  Congress  came  to  execute  this  power  by  legis- 
lation, the  subjects  are  kept  distinct,  and  very  different  provisions  are 
made  respecting  them.  All  the  laws  relative  to  inventions  purport 
to  be  acts  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts.  They  do  not 
use  any  language  which  implies  or  presupposes  any  existing  prior 
right  to  be  secured,  but  clearly  imply  that  the  whole  exclusive  right  is 
created  by  the  law,  and  ends  with  the  expiration  of  the  patent.  The 
first  law,  passed  in  the  year  1790, 1  Story's  Ed.,  80,  requires  that  the 
specification  shall  be  so  particular  as  not  only  to  distinguish  the  inven- 
tion or  discovery  from  other  things  before  known  and  used,  but  also 
to  enable  a  workman,  or  other  person  skilled  in  the  art  or  manufac- 
ture, to  make,  construct,  or  use  the  same,  to  the  end  that  the  public  may 
have  the  full  benefit  thereof,  after  the  expiration  of  the  patent  term.  This 
is  the  consideration  demanded  by  the  public  for  the  protection  during 
the  time  mentioned  in  the  patent ;  and  the  books  furnish  no  case,  that 
T  am  aware  of,  where  an  action  has  been  attempted  to  be  sustained 
'Upon  any  supposed  common-law  right  of  the  inventor. 

But  the  case  is  quite  different  with  respect  to  copyrights.     All  the 

"laws  on  this  subject  purport  to  be  made  for  securing  to  authors  and 

■proprietors  such  copyright.    They  presuppose  the  existence  of  a  right 

which  is  to  be  secured,  and  not  a  right  originally  created  by  the  act. 

■  The  security  provided  by  the  act  is  for  a  limited  time.     But  there  is 

,no  intimation  that  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  copy  becomes 

-common,  as  in  the  case  of  an  invention.    The  right,  at  the  expifa- 

-tion  of  the  time  limited  in  the  acts  of  Congress,  is  left  to  the  common 

law  protection,  without  the  additional  security  thrown  around  it  by 

the  statutes,  and  stands  upon  the  same  footing  as  it  did  before  the 

statutes  were  passed.     The  protection  for  a  Hmited  time,  by  the  aid 

of  penalties,  against  the  violators  of  the  right,  proceeds  upon  the 

ground  tiiat  the  author,  within  that  time,  can  so  multiply  his  work, 

and  reap  such  profits  therefrom,  as  to  enable  him  to  rest  upon  his 

common-law  right,  without  the  extraordinary  aid  of  penal  laws. 

In  The  Federalist,  (No.  43,)  written  by  Mr.  Madison,  who  reported 
.the  resolution  referred  to,  in  the  old  Congress,  this  clause  in  the  Con- 
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stitution  is  uuder  consideration,  and  the  writer  observes  that  the 
utility  of  this  power  will  scarcely  be  questioned.  The  copyright  of  avr 
thors  has  bem  solemnly  adjvdged  in  Great  Britain  to  be  a  Hght  at  common 
hxo.  The  right  to  useful  inventions  seems,  with  equal  reason,  to  be- 
long to  the  inventors.  The  public  good  fully  coincides,  in  both  cases, 
with  the  claims  of  individuals.  The  States  cannot  separately  make 
effectual  provision  for  either  of  the  cases,  and  most  of  them  have  an- 
ticipated the  decision  of  this  point  by  laws  passed  at  the  instance  of 
Congress. 

Although  it  is  here  said  that  the  right  to  useful  inventions  seems 
with  equal  reason  to  belong  to  the  inventoi's  as  the  copyright  to  au- 
thors, yet  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  common  law  equally  recognizes 
them.  But  the  contrary  is  necessarily  implied,  when  it  is  expressly 
said  that  the  copyright  has  been  adjudged  to  be  a  common-law  right, 
but  is  silent  as  to  inventors'  rights. 

The  common-law  right  of  authors  is  expressly  recognized  by  Mr. 
Justice  Story  in  his  Commentaries.  In  noticing  this  article  in  the 
Constitution,  he  says :  " This  power  did  not  exist  under  the  confedera- 
tion, and  its  utility  does  not  seem  to  have  been  questioned.  The  copy- 
right of  authors  in  their  works  had,  before  the  revolution,  been  decid- 
ed in  Great  Britain  to  be  a  common-law  right,  and  it  was  regulated 
and  limited  under  statutes  passed  by  Parliament  upon  that  subject." 
3  Story's  Com.,  48.  If  these  statutes  do  not  affect  the  right  in  the 
case  now  before  the  court,  it  remains  and  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  com- 
mon-law right. 

The  judge  in  the  court  below  who  decided  this  case  seems  to  place 
much  reliance  on  what  he  considers  a  doubt,  suggested  by  Chancellor 
Kent,  as  to  tlie  existence  of  the  common-law  right.  Let  us  see  what 
he  does  say.  "It  was,"  says  he,  "for  some  time  the  prevailing  and 
better  opinion  in  England  that  authors  had  an  exclusive  copyright  at 
common  law,  as  permanent  as  the  property  of  an  estate ;  and  that 
the  statute  of  Anne,  protecting  by  penalties  that  right  for  fourteen 
years,  was  only  an  additional  sanction,  and  made  in  affirmance  of  the 
common  law.  This  point  came  at  last  to  be  questioned,  and  it  be- 
came the  subject  of  a  very  serious  litigation  in  the  coui-t  of  king's 
bench.  It  was  decided  in  Miller  v.  Taylor,  1769,  that  every  autb^or 
had  a  common-law  right  in  perpetuity,  independent  of  statute,  to  the 
exclusive  printing  and  publishing  of  his  original  compositions.  The 
court  was  not  unanimous,  and  the  subsequent  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  Donaldson  v.  Beckett,  in  February,  1774,  settled  this  very 
litigated  question  against  the  opinion  of  the  king's  bench,  by  estab- 
lishing that  the  common-law  right  of  action,  if  any  existed,  could  not 
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be  exercised  beyond  the  time  limited  by  the  statute  of  Anne,  2'  Gom., 
375,  second  edition.  It  is  here  fully  admitted  that,  by  the  decision 
in  MiUer  v.  Taylor,  every  author  had  a  common-law  right  in  perpe- 
tuity to  the  publishing  of  his  oiiginal  composition.  And'  if  it  was 
intended  to'  intimate  that  the  subsequent  decision,  in  Donaldson-  v. 
Beckett,  overruled  this  decision  as  to  the  common-law  right,  I  appre- 
hend this  must 'be  a  mistake,  according  to  the  report  of  ttie  case  in  4 
Burr.  I  understand  thi'decision  then  was,  by  ten  of  the  judges-  that  at 
common  law  an  author  had  the  sole  right  oi  first  printing  and*  publisH- 
ing  his  work,  and,  by  seven  judges  to  foui',  that  such  right  continued 
after  hia:  first  publication.  It  is  true,  it  was  decided^  by  six  to  five  of 
the  judges,  that  lie  common-law  right  of  action  could  not  be  exer- 
cised beyond  the  time  limited  by  the  statute  of  Aome.  Biit  with  the 
construction  of  this  statute  we  have  no  concern,  if  it  was  not  in  force 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  settlement  of  the  common-law  right  is  the  ma- 
terial point,  and  that  is  admitted,  by  Chancellor  Kent,  to  have  been 
decided  in  favor  of  the  author.  There  is  certainly  considerable  ob- 
scurity in  the  repoi-t  of  this  case,  as  to  how  far  it  has  modified  the' 
common-law  remedy.,  Thi&arises  probably  from  the  manner  in  which' 
the  questions  were  propounded  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  judges. 

I  do  not  perceive  how  it  becomes  necessary  in  this  case  todecidfe' 
the  question,  whether  we  have  here  any  code  of  laws  known  and  re- 
^irded  as  the  common  law  of  the  United  States.  This  case  presents  a 
question  respecting  the  right  of  property,  and  in  such  eases  the  State- 
laws  form  the  rules  of  decision  in  the  courts  of  the  United  Stsates;' 
and  the  case  now  before  the  court  must  be  governed  by  the  law  of 
copyright  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  The  complainantSj  thoughi 
citizens  of  Few -York,  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  those  laws  for  the 
protection'  of  their  property,,  and  have  a  right  to  prosecute  their' suit 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

If,  by  the  common  law  of  England,  an  autlior  has  the  copyright 
in  his  literary  compositions,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  whether' 
that  law  is  in  force  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  very  properly  admitted  by  the  court  below,  on  the  trial  of 
this  cause,  that  when  the  American  colonies  were  first  settled  by  our' 
ancestors,,  it  was  held>  as  well  by  the  settlers  as  by  the  judges  and 
lawyers  of  Euglandi  that  they  brought  with  them,  as  a  birthiight  aud 
inheritance,  so  much' of  the  common  law  as  wag  applicablie' to^  their' 
local  situation  and  change  of  circumstancesj  and  ftat  each  coleny 
judged  for  itself  what  parts  of  the  common  law  were  applicable  to  its 
new  condition.  Mr.  Justice  Story  recognizes;  the  same  principle  in- 
his  Gommentaries,  vol.  1,  137-140.    Englishmen,  says  he,  removing 
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to  another  country,  must  be  deemed  to  carry  with  them  those  rights 
and  privileges  which  belong  to  them  in  their  native  country ;  and 
that  the  plantations  formed  in  this  country  were  to  be  deemed  a  part 
of  the  ancient  dominions,  and  the  subjects  inhahiting  them  to  belong 
to  a  pommon  country,  and  to  retain  their  former  rights  and  privileges. 
That  the  universal  principle  has  been  (and  the  practice  has  conformed 
to  it)  that  the  common  law  is  our  birthright  and  inheritance,  and  that 
our  ancestors  brought  hither  with  them,  upon  their  immigration,  all 
of  it  which  was  applicable  to  their  situation.  The  whole  stracture  of 
our  present  jurisprudence  stands  upon  the  original  foundation  of  the 
common  law.  The  old  Congress,  in  the  year  1774,  unanimously  re- 
solved that  the  respective  colonies  are  entitled  to  the  common  law  of 
England.     1  Story's  Com.,  140,  and  note. 

The  colony  of  Pennsylvania  was  settled  about  the  year  1682,  at 
which  period,  and  down  to  the  time  of  the  case  of  Miller  v.  Taylor, 
1769,  the  whole  course  of  the  British  government,  as  well  in  Parlia- 
ment as  in  the  star  chamber  and  court  of  chancery,  proceeded,  in 
relation  to  the  regulation  of  copyrights,  upon  the  ground  of  an  exist- 
ing common-law  right  in  authors,  and  which  was  so  universally  ac- 
knowledged, that  it  was  not  contested  in  a  court  of  justice  until  that 
case,  and  then  solemnly,  and  upon  the  most  mature  deliberation, 
decided  to  be  a  common-law  right,  nothwithstan^ing  the  statute 
of  Anne,  passed  in  the  year  1710.  And  the  subsequent  dteeision  of 
Somddson  v.  Beckett  turned  entirely  upon  the  construction  of  that 
act,  which  it  was  supposed  limited  the  remedy  to  the  time  prescribed 
in  the  act  for  the  protection  of  the  copyright.  So  that  at  the  time  of 
the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  nearly  a  century  thereafter, 
the  common-law  right,  with  all  the  common-law  remedies  attached  to 
it,  was  the  received  and  acknowledged  docti-ine  in  England.  And  if 
the  common  law  was  brought  into  Pennsylvania  by  the  first  settlers, 
ae  law  of  copyright  formed  a  part  of  it,  And  was  in  force  there,  and 
has  so  continued  ever  since^  not  having  been  abolished  OP  modified 
by  any  legislature  in  that  State.  But  the  existence  of  the  common 
law  in  Pennsylvania  is  not  left  to  interfere  upon  the  general  princi- 
ples applicable  to  emigrants,  before  alluded  to;  there  is  positive  leg- 
islation on  the  subject. 

We  find,  as  early  as  the  year  1718,  a  law  in  that  colony  with  a 
recital,  "Whereas,  King  Charles  IT,  by  his  royal  charter  to  William 
Penn,  for  erecting  this  country  into  a  province,  did  declare  it  to  be 
his  will  and  pleasure  that  the  laws  for  regulating  and  governing  of 
property,  within  the  said  province,  as  well  for  the  descend  and  enjoy- 
ment of  lands  as  ion  the  enjoyment  and  succession  of  goods  and  chat- 
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tels,  and  likewise  as  to  felonies,  should  be  and  continue  the  same  as 
they  should  be,  for  the  time  being,  by  the  general  course  of  the  law  in 
the  kingdom  of  England,  until  the  said  laws  shall  be  altered  by  the 
said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  by  the  free  men  of  the 
said  province,  their  delegates  or  deputies,  or  the  greater  part  of  them, 
and  whereas  it  is  a  settled  point  that  as  the  common  law  is  the  birth- 
right of  all  English  subjects,  so  it  ought  to  be  their  rule  in  the  British 
dominions.  But  acts  ofifarliament  have  been  adjudged  not  to  extend 
to  these  plantations,  unless  they  are  particularly  named  as  such :  Now, 
therefore,"  &c., — arid  certain  statutes  relating  to  crimes  are  adopts 
ed,  and  this  question  came  under  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  State,  in  the  case  of  Morris's  Lessee  v.  Van  Dorin,  1  Dall, 
64,  in  the  year  1782,  and  Chief  Justice  M'Kean,  in  pronouncing  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  says:  "This  State  has  had  her  government 
for  above  a  hundred  years,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the 
common  law  of  England  has  always  been  in  force  in  Pennsylvania. 
That  all  statutes  made  in  Great  Britain  before  the  settlement  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  no  force  here,  unless  they  are  convenient  and  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  that  all  statutes  made  since 
the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania  have  no  force  here,  unless  the  colonies 
are  particularly  named; "  and  he  adds  that  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  1718 
supports  this  opinion. 

With  respect  to  English  statutes  which  have  been  considered  in 
force  in  Pennsylvania,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  in  the 
report  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  made  under 
an  act  of  the  legislature  passed  April  7, 1807,  3  Binn.,  395,  by  which 
the  judges  were  required  to  examine  and  report  which  of  the  English 
statutes  are  in  force  in  that  commonwealth,  and  upon  this  subject  the 
report  states :  "  With  respect  to  English  statutes,  enacted  since  the 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  it  has  been  assumed,  as  a  principle,  that 
they  do  not  extend  here,  unless  they  have  been  recognized  by  our 
acts  of  assembly,  or  adopted  by  long-continued  practice  in  courts  of 
justice.  Of  the  latter  description  there  are  very  few,  and  those,  it 
is  supposed,  were  introduced  from  a  sense  of  their  evident  utility. 
As  English  statutes,  they  had  no  obligatory  force,  but,  from  long 
practice,  they  may  be  considered  as  incorporated  with  the  law  of  our 
country." 

From  this  review  of  the  law,  I  think  I  have  shown  that,  by  the 
common  law  in  England,  down,  at  least,  to  the  decision  in  the  case 
of  Donaldson  v.  Beckett,  an  author  was  considered  as  having  an  exclu- 
sive right  in  perpetuity  to  Ms  literary  compositions ;  that  this  right, 
as  a  branch  of  the  common  law,  was  brought  into  Pennsylvania  with 
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the  fii'st  settlers,  as  early  as  the  year  1682 ;  that  whatever  effect  and 
operation  the  statute  of  Anne  may  have  been  deemed  to  have  had 
upon  the  common  law  in  England,  that  statute  never  having  been  in 
force  in  Pennsylvania,  the  common-law  right  remains  unaftected  by 
it ;  and,  with  this  view  of  the  law  and  the  rights  of  an  author,  I  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  acts  of  Congress  which  have  been  passed  on  this 
subject, — observing,  in  the  fir^  place,  that  we  are  bound  to  presume 
that  Congress  understood  the  nature  and  character  of  this  claim  of 
authors  to  Ihe  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  literary  labors,  and  the 
ground  upon  which  it  rested.  This  is  useful  and  necessary  to  con- 
duct us  to  a  right  understanding  of  their  legislation.  A  knowledge 
of  the  mischief  is  necessary  to  a  just  and  correct  view  of  the  remedy 
intended  to  be  applied. 

But  the  knowledge  of  Congress  on  this  subject  is  not  left  open  to 
presumption.  The  question  as  to  its  being  an  exclusive  and  perpet- 
ual right  was  brought  directly  to  the  view  of  Congress. 

Three  acts  have  been  passed  on  this  subject,  and  being  not  only  in 
pari  materia,  but  connected  with  each  other  by  their  very  titles  and 
objects,  are  to  be  construed  together,  and  explained  by  each  other. 

The  last  act  on  the  subject  was  passed  in  the  year  1831,  and  is  en- 
titled "An  act  to  amend  the  several  acts  respecting  copyrights,  ap- 
proved February  3, 1831."  And  the  report  of  the  judiciary  commit- 
tee, to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  shows  in  what  point  of  light 
the  subject  was  presented  to  Congress. 

Tour  committee,  says  the  report,  believe  that  the  just  claims  of 
authors  require  from  our  legislation  a  protection  not  less  than  what  is 
proposed  in  the  bill  reported.  From  the  first  principles  of  proprie- 
torship in  property,  an  author  has  an  exclusive  and  perpetual  right,  in  pref- 
erence to  any  other,  to  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  Though  the  nature  of 
literary  property  is  peculiar,  it  is  not  the  less  real  and  valuable.  If 
labor  and  eftbrt  in  producing  what  before  was  not  possessed  or  known 
will  give  title,  then  the  literary  man  has  title,  perfect  and  absolute, 
and  should  have  his  reward. 

The  object  of  the  law,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  Congress  was 
specially  drawn,  was  the  protection  of  property,  claimed  and  admitted 
to  be  exclusive  and  perpetual  in  the  author. 

It  may  be  useful,  preliminarily,  to  notice  a  few  of  the  settled  rules 
by  which  statutes  are  to  be  construed. 

In  construing  statutes,  three  points  are  to  be  regarded :  the  old  law, 
the  mischief,  and  the  remedy, — and  the  construction  should  be  such, 
if  possible,  to  suppress  the  mischief  and  advance  the  remedy.  1  ]31. 
Com.,  87;  Bac.  Ab.  Stat.,  1,  pi.  31,  32. 
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An  affirmative  statute  does  not  abrogate  the  common  law. 

If  a&ing  is  at  comrqon  law,  a  statute  cannot  restrain  it,  unless  it 
be  in  negative  words.  Plowd.,  113;  2  Kent's  Com.,  262;  2  Mason, 
451;  1  Inst.,  Ill,  115;  10  Mod.,  118;  Bac.  Ah.  Stat.,  9. 

Wbere  a  statute  gives  a  remedy,  where  there  was  one  by  the  com- 
mon law,  and  does  mot  imply  a  negative  of  the  common-law  remedy, 
there  will  be  two  concurrent  remedies.  In  such  case,  the  statute  rem- 
edy is  accumulative.  2^ac.  803, 805;  2  Inst.,  200;  Com.  Dig.  Ac- 
tion upon  Statute,  6. 

Considering  the  common-law  right  of  the  author  established,  and 
with  these  rules  of  construing  statutes  kept  in  view,  I  proceed  ,to  the 
consideration  of  the  acts  of  Congress. 

The  first  law  was  passed  in  the  year  1790,  (1st  vol.  Story's  edition 
of  Laws  of  United  States,  94,)  and  is  entitled  "An  act  for  the  encour- 
agement of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books 
to  the  authors  andp^roprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein 
mentioned." 

The  first  section  declares  that  the  author  of  any  book  or  books  al- 
ready printed,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  hath  not 
transferred  the  copyright  to  any  other  person,  and  any  other  person, 
being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  &c.,  who  hath  purchased  or  legal- 
ly acquired  the  copyright  of  such  book,  in  order  to  print,  reprint,  pub- 
lish, or  vend  the  same,  shall  have  the  sole  nglii  and  liberty  of  printing, 
reprinting,  publishing,  and  vending  the  same,  for  fourteen  ye&vsfrom 
the  rec&Fding  of  the  title  thereof  in  the  clei-k's  office,  as  hereinafter  di- 
rected. The  like  provision  is  made,  with  respect  to  books  or  manu- 
scripts not  printed  or  thereafter  composed.  The  title  and  this  section 
of  the  act  obviously  consider  .and  treat  this  copyright  as  property,— 
something  that  is  capable  of  being  transferred;  and  the  right  of  the 
assignee  is  protected  equally  with  that  of  the  author ;  and  the  object 
of  the  act  and  all  its  provisions  purport  to  be  for  securing  the  right. 
Protection  is  the  avowed  and  real  purpose  for  which  it  is  passed. 
There  is  nothing  here  admitting  the  construction  that  a  new  right  is 
created.  The  provision  in  no  way  or  manner  deals  with  it  as  such. 
It  in  no  manner  limits  or  withdraws  from  the  right  any  protection  it 
before  had.  It  is  a  forced  and  unreasonable  interpretation,  and  in 
violation  of  all  the  well-settled  rules  of  consti'uction,  to  consider  it  as 
restricting,  limiting,  or  abolishing  any  preexisting  right.  Statutes  are 
not  presumed  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  common  law,  further  or 
otiierwise  thaw  the  act  expressly  declares.  And,  therefore,  when  the 
act  is  general,  the  law  presumes  it  did  not  intend  to  make  any  a,ltera- 
tion ;  for  if  such  was  the  intention,  the  le^slature  would  have  so  ex- 
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presssed  it.  11  Mod.,  148 ;  19  Vin.,  512 ;  Stat,  E.  6,  pi.  12.  And 
hence  the  rule  is  laid  down  in  Plowden,  if  a  thing  is  at  common  law, 
a  statute  cannot  restrain  it,  nnless  it  be  in  negative  words.  It  is  in 
every  sense  an  affirmative  statute,  and  does  not  abrogate  the  common 
law. 

The  cumulative  security  or  protection  given  by  the  statute  attaches 
-from  the  recording  of  the  title  of  the  book  in  the  clerKs  office  of  the  District 
Court  where  the  author  or  proprietor  shall  reside.  If  the  statute  .should 
be  considered  as  creating  a  new  right,  that  right  vests  upon  recording 
the  'title.  This  is  the  only  prerequisite,  or  condition  precedent,  to  the 
vesting  the  right.  Whatever  it  is  that  is  given  by  the  statute,  and 
the  other  requirements  in  the  third  and  fourth  sections,  of  publishing 
in  the  newspaper  within  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  record,  and 
delivering  a  copy  of  the  book  to  the  Secretary  of  State  within  six 
months  from  the  publication,  cannot  be  consti'Ued  as  prerequisites  or 
conditions  precedent  to  the  vesting.  These  provisions  cannot  be  con- 
sidered in  any  other  light  than  as  directory.  In  no  other  view  can 
these  sections  of  the  law  be  made  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  first  section.  The  benefit  of  the  act,  so  far  as  respects  the  exclu- 
sive right,  takes  effect  from  the  time  of  recording  the  title  in  the 
clerk's  office,  but  the  publicaition  in  the  newspaper  may  be  made  at 
any  time  within  two  months,  and  the  copy  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  within  six  months.  What  would  be  the  situation  of  the  au- 
thor if  his  copyright  should  be  violated  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  allowed  him  for  these  purposes  ?  Would  he  have  no  remedy  ? 
The  second  section  declares  in  terms  that  if  any  person,  from  and 
after  the  recording  the  title,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  author  or 
proprietor,  print  or  reprint,  &c.,  he  thereby  incurs  the  penalties  given 
by  the  act.  Both  the  right  and  tiie  remedy,  therefore,  given  by  the 
•act,  attach  on  the  recording  of  the  title.  And  this  construction  is  not 
at  all  aft'ected  by  anything  contained  in  the  third  section  of  the  act, 
which  declares  that  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this 
act  unless  he  shall  have  deposited  a  printed  copy  of  the  title  in  the 
clerk's  office.  This  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  first  and  second 
sections ;  and,  although  the  requirement  to  publish  a  copy  of  the  rec- 
ord in  the  newspaper  is  in  the  same  section,  it  is  in  a  sepai-ate  and 
distinct  clause,  and  no  move  required  to  be  considered  a  prerequisite 
than  if  it  was  in  a  distinct  section,  and  so  it  was  considered  by  Mr. 
Justice  Washington  in  Ewer  v.  Coxe,  (4  Wash.  C.  C.  Kep.,  490,)  and 
he  also  in  that  case  considered  the  requirement  in  the  fourth  section, 
to  deliver  a  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  directory,  and  not  as  a 
condition ;  and,  indeed,  the  result  of  his  opinion  was,,  that  if  the  au- 
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thor's  copyright  depended  upoii  the  act  of  1790,  it  would  be  complete 
by  a  deposit  of  a  copy  of  the  title  in  the  clerk's  office ;  but  that  the 
act  of  1802  not  only  added  another  requisite,  viz.,  causing  a  copy  of 
the  record  to  he  inserted  at  full  length  in  the  title-page,  but  made  the 
publication  in  the  newspaper  and  the  delivery  of  a  copy  of  the  book 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  prerequisites,  although  not  made  so  by  the 
act  of  1790.  Mr.  Justice  Washington  is  fully  supported  in  his  con- 
struction of  the  act  of  1790  by  the  case  of  Nichols  v.  Rugghs,  3  Day, 
145,  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  errors  of  the  State  of  Connect- 
icut, where  it  is  held  that  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  which  require 
the  author  to  publish  the  title  of  his  book  in  &,  newspaper  and  to  de- 
liver a  copy  of  the  work  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  merely  direct- 
ory, and  constitute  no  part  of  the  essential  requisites  for  securing  the 
copyright.  This  case  was  decided  in  the  year  1808,  and  I  do  not  find 
any  reference  to  the  jact  of  1802.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for 
upon  the  supposition  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  counsel  and  court, 
this  act  did  not  at  all  aft'ect  the  construction  of  the  act  of  1790,  for 
had  it  been  supposed  that  the  act  of  1802  made  the  publication  in  a 
newspaper  and  a  delivery  of  a  copy  of  the  work  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  prerequisites  to  the  vesting  of  the  copyright,  it  would  neces- 
sarily have  led  to  a  different  result  on  the  motion  for  a  new  trial. 
Judge  HoPKiNSON,  who  tried  the  cause  now  before  the  court,  thinks 
the  act  of  1790  will  not  admit  of  the  construction  given  to  it  by  Judge 
Washington,  but  that  under  that  act  the  puhlicatioh  in  a  newspaper 
and  delivery  of  a  co]>y  of  the  work  to  the  Secretary  of  State  are  pre- 
requisites to  the  establishment  of  the  right ;  and  such  I  understand  to 
be  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  this  court,  by  which  the  construction 
of  the  act  of  1790  by  Judge  Washington  is  overruled.  I  have  al- 
ready attempted  to  show  that  this  construction  of  the  act  of  1790  can- 
not be  sustained ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  act  of  1802  will  aid  that  con- 
struction of  the  act  of  1790,  and  in  this,  I  understand,  my  brother 
M'Lban  concurs,  so  that  upon  this  question,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  act 
of  1802  upon  the  act  of  1790,  the  court  is  equally  divided,  and  the 
decision  of  the  cause  rests  upon  the  act  of  1790.  A  brief  notice,  how- 
ever, of  the  act  of  1802  (2  Story's  edition  Laws  of  United  States,  866) 
may  not  be  amiss. 

It  purports,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  present  question,  to  be  a  sup- 
plement to  the  act  of  1790,  and  declares  that  the  author  or  proprietor 
of  a  book,  before  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  act,  shall, 
in  addition  to  the  requisites  enjoined  in  the  third  and  fomlh  sections 
of  said  act,  give  information,  by  causing  a  copy  of  the  record,  requir- 
ed to  be  published  in  a  newspaper,  to  be  inserted  at  full  length  in  the 
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title-page,  or  in  the  page  immediately  following  the  title-page  of  the' 
book.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  pui'ports  to  be  a  supplenaentary 
act,  the  office  of  which  is  only  to  add  something  to  the  original  act, 
but  not  to  alter  or  change  the  provisions  which  it  already  contains.. 
It  leaves  the  original  act  precisely  as  it  was,  and  only  superadds  to  its 
provisions  the  matter  of  the  supplement,  and  both,  when  taken  to- 
gether, will  receive  the  same  construction  as  if  originally  incorpor- 
ated in  the  same  act.  This  is  the  natural  and  rationalview  of  the 
matter.  Suppose  this  new  requisite  had  been  in  the  original  act,  how 
would  it  stand  ?  If  it  was  in  a  separate  and  distinct  section,  it  would 
run  thus:  that  the  author",  before  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
this  act,  shall  insert,  at  full  length,  in  the  title-page  of  the  book,  a 
copy  of  the  record  of  the  title.  This  could  not  change  the  construc- 
tion of  the  act  as  to  the  pubhcation  in  the  newspaper,  or  delivery  of 
a  copy  of  the  book  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Nor  could  it  have  any 
such  effect,  if  it  followed  immediately  after  the  prerequisite  of  depos- 
iting a  printed  copy  of  the  title  of  the  book  in  the  clerk's  office;  and 
this  would  have  been  the  natural  place  for  the  provision,  if  it  had 
been  inserted  in  the  original  act. 

Judge  Washington,  in  Ewer  v.  Co3%,  says  that  the  supplemeutaE 
act  declares  that  the  person  seeking  to  obtain  this  right  shall  perform 
this  new  requisition,  in  addition  to  those  prescribed  in  the  third  and 
fourth  sections  of  the  act  of  1790,  and  thai  he  must  perform  the  whole- 
before  he  shall  be  entitled,  to  the  benejU  of  the  act.  I  find  no  such  declar- 
ation in  the  act.  The  second  section,  Which  relates  to  prints,  does-, 
contain  this  declaration,  but  it  has  no  application  to  books. 

If  the  act  of  1802  is  intended  as  a  legislative  construction  of  the- 
act  of  1790,  and  it  is  clearly  erroneous,  it  cannot  be  binding  upon  the 
court. 

The  act  of  1831,  being  in  pari  materia,  may  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  construing  the  previous  acts  which  it  purports  to  amend; 
and  we  find  in  this  act  only  two  prerequisites  imposed  upon  an  au- 
thor, to  entitle  him  to  the  benefit  of  the  act,  viz.,  to  deposit  a  printed 
copy  of  the  title  of  the  book  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  district  wherein  the  author  or  proprietor  shall  reside,  and  to 
give  information  of  the  copyright  being  secured,  by  inserting  on  the 
title-page,  or  the  page  immediately  following,  the  entry  therein  di- 
rected, viz.,  "entered  according  to  the  act  of  Congress,"  &c.  And 
these  being  prerequisites  under  the  former  laws,  it  is  fairly  to  be  con- 
cluded that  they  were  the  only  prerequisites,  and  that  the  other  re- 
quirements are  merely  directory;  and,  if  so,  the  complainants  in  the 
court  below  have  shown  all  that  the  acts  of  Congress  require  to  vest 
19 
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the  copyright.    The  title  has  been  recorded  in  the  clerk's  office,  and 
a  copy  of  the  record  inserted  in  the  title-page  of  the  book. 

But  if  the  complainants  in  the  court  below  have  not  made  out  a 
complete  right  under  the  acts  of  Congress,  there  is  no  ground  upon 
which  the  common-law  remedy  can  be  taken  from  them.  If  there 
be  a  common-law  right,  there  certainly  must  be  a  common-law  rem- 
edy. The  statute  contains  nothing  in  terms  having  any  reference  to 
the  common-law  rigtft ;  and  if  such  right  is  considered  abrogated, 
limited,  or  modified  by  the  acts  of  Congress,  it  must  be  by  implica- 
tion ;  and  to  so  construe  these  acts,  is  in  violation  of  the  established 
rules  of  construction — that  where  a  statute  gives  a  remedy  in  the  af- 
firmative, without  a  negative  expressed  or  implied,  for  a  matter  which 
was  actionable  at  common  law,  the  party  may  sue  at  common  law  as 
well  as  upon  the  statute.  1  Chitty's  PL,  144.  This  is  a  well-settled 
principle,  and  fully  recognized  and  adopted  in  the  case  of  Almy  v. 
Harris,  5  Johns.  Eep.,  175. 

Whatever  efiect  the  statute  of  Anne  may  have  had  in  England,  as 
to  limiting  or  abridging  the  common-law  right  there,  no  such  effect, 
upon  any  sound  rules  of  interpretation,  can  gi'ow  out  of  our  acts  of 
Congress.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  phraseology  of  the  laws. 
The  statute  of  Anne  contains  nej';ative  words.  It  declares  that  the 
author  shall  have  the  sole  right  and  liberty  of  printing,  &c.,for  the 
time  contained  in  the  statute,  and  no  longer;  and  these  are  tlie  words 
upon  which  the  advocates  for  the  limitation  of  the  common-law  right 
mainly  rest ;  and  it  was,  for  a  long  time,  considered,  by  the  ablest 
judges  in  England,  that  even  these  strong  words  did  not  limit  or 
abridge  the  common-law  right,  and  the  question  at  this  day  is  not 
considered  free  from  doubt. 

This  act,  and  the  construction  which  it  had  received  in  England, 
were  well  known  and  understood  when  the  act  of  Congress  was  pass- 
ed, and  no  such  limitation  is  inserted  or  intended,  or  any  matter  at 
all  repugnant  to  the  continuance  of  the  commpn-law  right,  in  its  full 
extent.  These  laws  proceed  on  the  ground  that  the  common-law 
remedy  was  insufficient  to  protect  the  right,  and  provide  additional 
security,  by  means  of  penalties,  for  the  violation  of  it.  Congress  hav- 
ing before  them  the  statute  of  Anne,  and  apprised  of  the  doubt  enter- 
tained in  England  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  common-law  right,  if  it 
had  been  intended  to  limit  or  abridge  that  right,  some  plain  and  ex- 
plicit provision  to  that  effect  would  doubtless  have  been  made,  and 
not  having  been  made,  is,  to  my  mind,  Batisfa;Ctory  evidence  that  no 
such  effect  was  intended. 

If  the  present  action  was  to  recover  the  penalties  given  by  the 
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statute,  it  might  be  incumbent  on  the  appellants  to  show  that  all  the 
requirements  in  the  acts  of  Congress  had  been  complied  with.  This 
would  be  resorting  to  the  new  statutory  remedy,  and  the  party  must 
bring  himself  within  the  statute,  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  that  rem- 
edy. But  admitting  that  the  right  depends  upon  the  statute,  and  is 
limited  to  the  time  therein  prescribed,  the  remedy  by  injunction  con- 
tinues during  that  time.  This  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Justice  Teates, 
in  Miller  v.  Taylor.  The  author,  says  he,  has  certainly  a  property  in 
the  copy  of  his  book,  during  the  term  the  statute  has  allowed ;  and 
whilst  that  term  exists,  it  is  like  a  lease,  a  grant,  or  any  other  com- 
mon-law right,  and  will  equally  entitle  him  to  all  common-law  rem- 
edies for  the  enjoyment  of  that  right.  He  may,  I  should  think,  file 
an  injunction  bill  to  stop  the  printing.  But  I  may  say,  with  more 
positiveness,  he  might  bring  an  action  to  recover  satisfaction  for  the 
injury  done,  contrary  to  law,  under  the  statute.  And  the  same  doc- 
trine is  laid  down,  by  the  whole  court,  in  Beckford  v.  Wood,  7  Term 
Eep.,  616.  Lord  Kenyon  says  the  statute  vests  the  right  in  authors 
for  certain  periods ;  and  within  those  periods,  the  act  says  the  author 
shall  have  the  sole  right  and  liberty  of  printing,  &c. ;  and  the  statute 
having  vested  the  right  iil  the  author,  the  common  law  gives  the  rem- 
edy by  action  on  the  cause  for  a  violation  of  it;  and  that  the  act,  by 
creating  the  penalties,  meant  to  give  an  accumulative  remedy. 

The  language  in  the  statute  of  Anne,  which  is  .considered  as  vest- 
ing the  right,  is  the  same  as  in  the  act  of  Congress.  In  the  former,  it 
is  considered  as  necessarily  implied  in  the  declaration  that  the  author 
shall  have  the  sole  right  during  such  time,  &c.  And  in  the  act  of  Con- 
gi'ess  there  is  the  same  declaration — that  the  author  shall  have  the 
sole  right  of  printing,  &c.,  from  the  time  of  recording  the  title  in  the 
clei'k's  oifice.  The  right  being  thus  vested  at  the  time,  draws  after 
it  the  common-law  remedy;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  con- 
tending that  the  remedy  given  by  the  statute  supersedes  the  com- 
mon-law remedy,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  than  under  the  statute  of 
Anne.  The  statute  remedy  is  through  the  means  of  penalties  in  both 
cases. 

The  term  for  which  the  copyright  is  secured,  in  the  case  now  before 
the  court,  has  not  expired ;  and,  according  to  the  admitted  and  set- 
tled doctrine  in  England,  under  the  statute  of  Anne,  the  common-law 
remedy  exists  during  that  pei'iod. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  whatever  light  this  case  is  viewed,  whether  as 
a  common-law  right  or  depending  on  the  act  of  Congress,  I  think  the 
appellants  .are  entitled  to  the  remedy  sought  by  the  bill;  and  that 
the  decree  of  the  court  below  ought  to  he  reversed,  the  injunction 
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made  perpetual,  and  an  account  taken  according  to  the  prayer  in  the 
bill,  without  directing  an  issue  to  try  any  matter  of  fact  toucMng  the 
nght. 

Mr.  Justice  Baldwin  also  dissented  from  the  (pinion  of  th«  court. 

This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the  record 
from  the  Circuit  Court  (jf  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ;  on  consideration  whereof, 
it  is  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  by  this  court  that  the  judgment 
and  decree  of  the  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  reversed,  and  that  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  re- 
manded to  the  said  Circuit  Court,  with  directions  to  that  court  to  or- 
der an  issue  of  facts,  to  be  examined  and  tried  by  a  jury  at  the  bar  of 
said  court,  upon  this  point:  whether  the  said  Wheaton  as  author,  or 
any  other  person  as  proprietor,  had  complied  with  the  requisites  pre- 
scribed by  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of  the  said  act  of  Congress, 
passed  the  31st  day  of  May,  1790,  in  regard  to  the  volumes  of  "Whea' 
ton's  Reports,  in  the  said  bill  mentioned,  or  in  regard  to  one  or  more 
of  them,  in  the  following  particulars,  viz. :  whether  the  said  Wheaton 
or  proprietor  did,  within  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  recording 
thereof  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  District  Court,  cause  a  copy  of  the 
said  record  to  be  published  in  one  or  more  of  the  newspapers  printed 
in  the  resident  State,  for  four  weeks;  and  whether  the  said  "Wheaton 
or  the  proprietor,  after  the  publishing  thereof,  did  deliver,  or  cause  to 
be  delivered,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  a  copy  of 
the  same,  to  be  preserved  in  his  office,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  said  third  and  fourth  sections  of  the  said  act,  and  that  such  fur- 
ther proceedings  be  had  therein  as  to  law  and  justice  may  appertain, 
and  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of  this  court. 


The  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Eailkoad  Company,  plaintiffs 
IN  ERROR,  V.  James  Stimpson,  defendant  in  error. 

(14  Peters,  448.) 

1.  Action  for  the  violation  of  a  patent-riglit,  granted  to  the  patentee  for  ''a  new 
and  useful  improvement  in  turning  short  cutveS  on  railroads." 

2.  On  the  2Gtli  September,  1835,  a  second  patent  was  gi'anted,  the  original  pat- 
ent, grahted  in  1831,  having  been  sin-rendered  and  cancelled  on  account  of  a 
defective  .specification ;  the  second  patent  being  for  fourteen  years  frohi  tlie 
date  of  the  origiliar  patent.  The  second  patent  was  in  the  precise  form  of 
the  original,  except  the  recital  of  the  fact  that  the  former  patent  was  can- 
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celled  "on  account  of  a  defective  specification,"  and  the  "statement  of  the 
time  the  second  patent  was  to  begin  to  rnn.  It  w.as  objected  that  the  second 
patent  should  not  be  admitted  in  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the  case,  because  it 
did  not  contain  any  recitals  .that  the  prerequisites  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
1836,  authorizing  the  renewal  of  patents,  liad  been  complied  with.  Held, 
That  this  objection  cannot,  in  point  of  law,  be  maintained.  The  patent  was 
issued  under  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States,  and  is  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  a  presumption  of  law 
that  all  public  officers,  and  especially  sucli  high  functionaries,  perform  their 
proper  official  duties,  until  the  contrary  is  proved.  Wliere  an  act  is  to  be 
done,  or  patent  granted  upon  evidence  and  proofs  to  be  laid  before  a  public 
officer,  upon  which  he  is  to  decide,  the  fact  that  he  has  done  the  act,  in  grant- 
ing the  patent,  is  primd  facie  evidence  that  the  proofs  have  been  regularly 
made,  and  were  satisfactory.  No  other  tribunal  is  at  liberty  to  reexamine  or 
controvert  the  sufficiency  of  such  jjroofs,  when  the  law  has  made  the  ofBcer 
the  proper  judge  of  their  sufficiency  and  competency. 

3.  Patents  for  lands,  equally  with  patents  for  inventions,  have,  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, been  deemed^nmdyacie  evidence  that  tliey  have  been  regularly  granted 
whenever  they  have  been  produced  under  the  great  seal  of  the  government, 
without  any  recitals  or  proofs  that  the  prerequisites  of  the  acts  under  which 
they  have  been  Issued  Iiave  been  duly  observed.  In  cases  of  patents,  the 
United  States  have  gone  one  step  further;  and  as  the  patentee  is  .required  to 
make  oath  that  he  is  the  true  inventor,  before  he  can  obtain  a  patent,  th« 
patent  has  been  Aeem&Aprmd  facie  evidence  that  he  has  made  the  invention. 

4.  It  is  Incumbent  on  tiiose  who  seek  to  show  that  the  examination  of  a  witness 
has  been  improperly  rejected,  to  establish  their  right  to  have  the  evidence 
admitted ;  for  the  court  will  be  presumed  to  have  acted  correctly,  until  the 
contrary  is  established. 

5.  To  entitle  a  party  to  examine  a  witness  In  a  patent  cause,  the  purpose  of  whose 
testimony  is  to  disprove  the  right  of  the  patentee  to  the  invention,  by  show- 
ing its  use,  prior  to  the  patent,  by  others,  the  provisions  of  the  Patent  Act  of 
1836,  relative  to  notice,  must  be  strictly  complied  with. 

6.  It  is  incumbent  on  those  who  insist  upon  th<!  right  to  put  particidar  questions 
to  a  witness,  to  establish  that  right  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  for  the 
very  purpose  stated  by  tliein ;  and  they  are  not  afterwards  at  liberty  to  desert 
that  purpose,  and  to  show  the  pertinency  or  relcivancy  of  the  evidence  for  any 
other  purpose  not  then  suggested  to  the  court. 

7.  A  pa!rty  has  no  right  to  cross-examine  any  witness,  except  as  to  facts  and  cirr 
cumstances  connected  \yitli  the  matters  stated  in  his  direct  examination.  If 
he  wishes  to  examine  him  on  other  matters,  he  Efinst  do  so  by  making  the 
witness  his  own,  and  calling  him  as  such,  in  the  subsequent  progress  of  the 
cause.  A  party  cainiot,  by  his  own  omission  to  take  an  objection  to  the 
admission  of  improper  eyideoce,  brought  out  on  a  cross-exanainsition,  founcl 
a  right  to  introduce  testimony  in  chief,  to  rebut  it  or  explain  it. 

8.  Parol  evidence,  bearing  upon  written  contracts  and  papers,  ought  not  tp  pa 
admitted  in  evidence,  without  the  production  of  such  written  contracts  or 
papers,  so  as  to  enable  both  the  court  and  the  jury  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
admission  of  the  parol  evidence,  in  any  manner,  will  trench  upon  the  rule  that 
parol  evidence  is  not  admissible  to  vary  or  contradict  written  contracts  or 
papers. 

9.  As  a  genera!  rule,  and  upon  general  principles,  the  declarations  and  conversa- 
tions of  the  plaintiff  are  not  admissible  evidence  in  favor  of  his  own  rights. 
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This  is,  however,  but  a  general  rule,  and  admits  and  requli-es  various  excep- 
tions. There  are  many  cases  in  which  a  party  may  show  his  declarations  com- 
port with  acts  in  his  own  favor,  as  a  part  of  the  res  gestae.  There  are  other 
cases  in  which,  his  material  declarations  havQ  been  admitted. 

10.  In  an  action  ioi-  an  assault  and  battery  and  wounding,  the  declarations  of  the 
plaintiff  to  his  internal  pains,  aches,  injuries,  and  symptoms,  to  the  physician 
attending  him,  are  admissible,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  injuries  done  to  liim.  In  many  cases  of  inventions,  it  is  hardly 
possible  in  any  other  manner  to  ascertain  the  precise  time  and  exact  ori^n  of 
the  invention. 

11.  Tiie  conversation  and  declarations  of  a  patentee,  merely  affirming  that  at 
some  former  period  he  had  invented  a  particular  machine,  may  well  be  object- 
ed to.  But  his  conversations  and  declai'ations,  stating  that  he  had  made  an 
invention,  and  describing  its  details,  and  explaining  its  operations,  are  prop- 
erly deemed  an  assertion  of  his  right  at  that  time  as  an  inventor,  to  the  extent 
of  the  facts  and  details  wliich  lie  then  maizes  linown,  although  not  of  their  ex- 
istence at  an  anterior  time.  Such  declarations,  coupled  with  a  description  of 
the  nature  and  objects  of  the  invention,  are  to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  res 
gestae,  and  legitimate  evidence  that  the  invention  was  tlien  Ivnown  and  claim- 
ed by  him ;  and  thus  its  origin  may  be  fixed  at  least  as  early  as  that  period. 

12.  If  tlie  rejection  of  evidence  is  a  matter  resting  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the 
court,  this  cannot  be  assigned  as  error. 

13.  The  mode  of  conducting  trials,  tlie  order  of  introducing  evidence,  and  the 
times  when  it  is  to  be  introduced,  are  properly  matters  belonging  to  the  prac- 
tice, of  the  Circuit  Courts,  with  wliich  the  Supreme  Court  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere, unless  it  sJiall  clioose  to  prescribe  some  fixed  general  rules  on  the  subject, 
under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress.  The  Circuit  Courts  possess  this 
discretion  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  other  judicial  tribunals. 

14.  Testimony  was  not  oflFered  by  a  defendant,  or  stated  by  liim  as  matter  of  de- 
fense, in  the  stage  of  the  cause  when  it  is  usually  Introduced  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  court.  It  was  offered  after  the  defendants'  counsel  had 
stated,  in  open  court,  that  they  had  closed  their  evidence,  and  after  the  plain- 
tiff, in  consequence  of  that  declaration,  had  discharged  his  own  witness.  The 
Circuit  Court  refused  to  admit  the  testimony.  Held,  That  this  decision  was 
proper. 

In  error  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  TJiiited  States  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  April  session  of  the  Circuit  Court,  James  Stimpson  institu- 
ted an  action  against  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  for  the  recovery  of  dam- 
ages for  the  violation  of  a  patent  granted  to  him  hy  the  United  States, 
on  the  26th  day  of  September,  1835,  for  «  a  new  and  useful  improve- 
ment in  the  mode  of  turning  short  curves  on  railroads.'" 

The  case  was  tried  on  the  16th  day  of  February,  1839,  and  a  ver- 
dict was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  for  the  sum  of  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1839,  a  remittitur  was 
entered  on  the  docket  of  the  court,  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  and  a  judgment  was  entered  for  the  plaintiff  for  three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.. 
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On  the  trial  of  the  cause,  the  defendants  tendei'ed  a  bill  of  excep- 
tions to  the  decisions  of  the  court,  on  their  admitting  the  patent  to 
the  plaintiff  in  evidence,  and  to  other  ruHngs  of  the  court  in  the 
course  of  the  trial.    The  defendants  prosecuted  this  writ  of  error. 

The  patent  granted  by  the  United  States  to  James  Stimpson  was 
as  follows : 

"  The  United  States  of  America  to  all  to  whom  these  letters  pat- 
ent shall  come : 

"Whereas,  James  Stimpson,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,. hath 
alleged  that  he  has  invented  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  turning  short  curves  on  raih-oads,  for  which  letters  patent 
were  granted  the  twenty-third  day  of  August,  1831,  which  letters  be- 
ing hereby  cancelled  on  account  of  a  defective  specification,  which 
improvement,  he  states,  has  not  been  known  or  used  before  his  appli- 
cation, hath  made  oath  that  he  does  verily  believe  that  he  is  the  true 
inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  said  improvement,  hath  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars,  delivered  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  same,  and  presented  a  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
signifying  a  desire  of  obtaining  an  exclusive  property  in  the  said  im- 
provement, and  praying  that  a  patent  may  be  granted  for  that  pur- 
pose :  These  are,  therefore,  to  grant,  according  to  law,  to  the  said 
James  Stimpson,  his  heirs,  administrators,  or  assigns,  for  the  term  of 
fourteen  years  from  the  twenty-third  day  of  August,  1831,  the  full 
and  exclusive  right  and  liberty  of  making,  constructing,  using,  and 
vending  to  others  to  be  used  the  said  improvement,  a  description 
whereof  is  ^ven,  in  the  words  of  the  said  James  Stimpson  himself, 
in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed." 

Tested  at  Washington,  under  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
26th  day  of  September,  1836,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  certified  in  the  usual  form  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States. 

"The  schedule  refeiTcd  to  in  these  letters  patent,  and  making  a 
part  of  the  same,"  contained  "  a  description,  in  the  words  of  the  said 
James  Stimpson  himself,  of  his  improvement  in  the  mode  of  turning 
short  curves  on  railroads,  for  which  letters  patent  were  granted,  (Jated 
the  twenty-third  day  August,  1831,  which  letters  patent  being  hereby 
cancelled  on  account  of  a  defective  specification." 

The  specification  describes  the  invention  with  minute  particularity, 
and  concludes :  "  What  I  claim  as  my  invention  or  improvement,  is 
the  application  of  the  flanches  of  the  wheels  on  one  side  of  railroad 
carnages,  and  of  the  treads  of  the  wheels  on  the  other  side,  to  turn 
curves  upon  railways,  particularly  such  as  turning  the   corners  of 
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streets,  wharves,  &c.,  in  cities  aad  elsewhere,  operating  upon  the 
principle  herein  set  forth." 

The  bill  of  exceptions  stated  that  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  offer- 
ed in  evidence  the  patent  and  specification,  tO' the  admission  of  which 
in  evidence  the  counsel  fer  the  defendant  objected;  but  the  objection 
was  overruled  by  the  court,  and  the  evidence  was  admitted. 

2.  The  defendants  offered  to  give  in  evidence,  by  Josiah  White, 
the  description  of  a  fl^ge  upon  one  side  of  the  railroad  cars,  and  the 
running  upon  the  tt-ead  of  the  wheel  upon  the  other  side,  with  the 
flange  in  a  groove,  for  the  turning  of  curves,  which  he  had'  seen  in 
use  before  the  date  of  plaintiff's  patent — ^which  was  objected  to  by  the 
■counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  objection  sustained  by  the  court. 
The  objection  of  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  to  the  introduction  of 
the  testimony  of  Josiah  White,  was  founded  on  the  absence  of  the 
notice  required  by  the  act  of  Congress,  of  the  use  of  the  machine  at 
Mauch  Chunk,  at  which  place,  it  was  said,  his  testimony  would  show 
it  had  been  used. 

3.  The  third  exception  was  to  the  refasal  of  the  court  to  allow  the 
•defendants  to  introduce  proof  of  the  conversation  between  the  patentee 
aud  the  counsel  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad  Company,  while 
:an  arrangement  of  a  suit  against  the  company  was  made,  as  to  the 
character  and  effects  of  the  arrangements. 

4.  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  by  rebutting  evidence,  tO'  extend 
his  claim  to  the  invention  prior  to  the  time  at  which  the  defendants 
had  proved  the  reduction  of  the  same  into  use  and  practice  by  others, 
offered  to  give  evidence  by  witnesses  of  the  conversations  of  the  pat' 
■entee  on  the  subject  of  his  invention  at  an  anterior  period — which 
■conversations  were  intended  to  show  the  making  of  the  inventibn  by 
the  patentee  before  and  at  the  period  when  the  same  took  place.- 
The  counsel  for  the  defendants  objected  to  the  admission  of  this  tes- 
timony; but  the  court  overruled  the  objection, 

5.  The  fifth  exception  was  to  the  refusal  of  the  court  to  admit  the 
■examination  of  Dr.  Thos.  P.  Jones.  The  plaintiff  had  discharged  his 
witnesses,  on  the  declaration  of  the  defendants'  counsel  that  they  had 
•efesod  their  evidence.  The  testimony  asked  from  Dr.  Jones  was  to 
■jiew  facts.  The  court  refused  to  admit  the  testimony,  on  the  ground 
that  the  testimony  was  improper,  and  that  it  was  offered  too  late. 

The  case  was  argued  by  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Southard,  for  the  plain.- 
.tiffs  in  error;  and  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Ingers'oll,  for  the  defendant,. 

Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Southard,  on  the  first  exception. 

The  patent  should  not  have  been  admitted  in  evideaoe.     On  its 
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face,  it  ia  inoperative  and  invalid.  It  is  not  a  patent  under  the  act 
of  Congress  of  1793 ;  but  it  purports  to  be  a  substituted  patent  for 
one  which  had  been  surrendered.  It  gives  to  the  patentee  the  same 
privileges  as  those  which  were  given  by  the  first  patent.  It,  there- 
fore, should  be  in  strict  and  exact  conformity  with  the  law  of  1793  as 
well  as  wiljh  the  subsequent  act  of  Congress,  authorizing  the  surrender 
of  a  patent  for  an  imperfect  specification,  and  the  issue  of  another. 

The  act  of  21st  February,  1793,  requires,  by  its  third  section,  that 
the  applicant  shall  be  the  true  inventor  of  the  machine,  &g.  This  is 
made  a  sine  qua  nan  to  the  granting  the  patent,  and  .the  oath  of  the 
claimant  is  required  to  this  fact.  This  provision  makes  the  oath  nec- 
essary, before  the  Secretary  of  State  has  authority  to  grant  the  patent; 
There  is  no  remedy,  if  this  has  been  omitted. 

There  was  no  decision  before  the  case  of  Morris  v.  Emitington, 
Paine's  Eeps.,  348,  which  affirmed  the  right  of  a  patentee  to  sur- 
render his  patent  for  an  erroneous  or  impei'fect  specification.  After 
this  ease.  Congress  authorized,  such  a  surrender.  Act  of  Congress  of 
July  3,  1832.  By  this  act,  the  cause  of  the  surrender  must  be  made 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  when  a  second  patr 
ent  is  asked  for.  It  has  been  decided,  that  a  patent  is  prim  d  fade 
evidence  of  the  statements  on  the  face  of  the  patent.  This  does  not 
give  any  other  validity  to  those  statements ;  and  it  is  not  sufficient 
that  some  of  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  are  stated.  All 
must  be  set  forth,  and  an  averment  must  be  made  that  everything 
has  been  done.  There  is  no  halting  point.  Those  requirements  exist 
as  to  any  patent  granted  after  the  surrender  of  a  patent.  The  errors 
or  imperfections  in  the  specification,  on  which  the  surrender  has  been 
made,  should  be  stated.  Grard  v.  Raymond,  6  Peters,  218.  In  the 
case  cited,  there  was  a  recital  of  the  surrender  of  the  patent,  and  the 
cause  ©f  its  surrender. 

There  is  iti  the  patent  which  was  before  the  Circuit  Court  no  reci-r 
tal  of  the  imperfections  of  the  first  specifi.cation,^no  allegation  that 
there  was  no  fraud  in  the  transaction.  There  is  nothing  shown  but 
lie  gratuitous  act  of  the  officer  in  granting  the  second  patent.  And 
yet  all  the  prerequisites  to  the  granting  of  a  second  patent  should 
appear  in  it  as  well  as  be  of  record  in  the  Patent  Office. 

Without  these  essential  features  in  a  patent  given  on  the  surrender 
of  a  previous  one  for  the  same  invention,  it  cannot  be  read  in  evidence 
^  a  jury.  The  requirements  in  both  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1792 
aad  1832,  must  appear  in  it.  If  all  those  matters  are  not  shown,  the 
second  patent  stands  as  a  new  patent ;  and  by  allowing  it  to  be  gi:ven 
in  evidence,  the  court  altogether  disregard  the  law.    If  the  patent,  in 
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this  imperfect  form,  is  admitted  as  primd  facie  proof,  all  the  burden  of 
contradicting  it  is  thrown  on  the  opposite  party.  Cited  on  these 
points  Shaio  v.  Cooper,  7  Peters,  245. 

In  support  of  the  second  exception,  the  counsel  contended  that 
the  notice  given  was  sufficient  to  authorize  the  introduction  of  the 
testimony  of  Josiah  White.  Cited  on  this  point  Evans  v.  Eaton, 
Peters'  C.  C.  R.,  322 ;  Wheat.  Rep.,  8.  C.  The  notice  would  have 
been  sufficient  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1793 ;  and  why  not  un- 
der the  act  of  July  3,  1836  ? 

The  objectioji  to  the  introduction  of  the  evidence  by  the  counsel 
for  the  defendants,  which  was  sustained  by  the  court,  and  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  defendant's  third  exception,  was  well  taken.  It 
was  in  the  power  of  the  plaintiff  to  have  produced  his  contract  with 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and  have  rendered  this 
evidence  unnecessary.     He  did  not  do  so. 

As  to  the  fourth  exception.  It  is  admitted  that  it  was  the  right  of 
the  plaintiff  to  prove,  by  legal  rebutting  evidence,  that  the  invention 
made  by  him,  and  for  which  he  held  the  patent,  was  in  use  before  the 
period  in  which  the  defendant  had  proved  the  invention  by  him.  But 
this  evidence  could  not  be  given  by  showing  the  conversations  of  the 
plaintiff  on  the  subject  of  the  invention  before  the  date  of  the  first 
patent. 

Conversations  on  the  subject  of  an  invention  are  not  the  invention; 
nor  are  the  ideas  of  the  invention  its  actual  development.  There 
must  be  an  application  of  the  thought  in  the  construction  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  give  the  declarations  of  a  party  in  evidence 
after  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  transaction.  No  declaration  of  a 
person,  that  he  intended  to  take  out  a  patent,  could  be  given  in  evi- 
dence. Cited  on  this  point  1  Wheat.  Rep.,  313 ;  10  Serg.  &  Rawle, 
27 ;  5  Serg.  &  Rawle,  295 ;  Roscoe  on  Evidence,  21 ;  4  Wash.  C.  C. 
E.,  58 ;  5  Mason,  6 ;  1  Gallis.  C.  C.  R.,  438. 

As  to  the  fifth  exception,  the  counsel  contended  that  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Jones  was  rebutting  evidence,  and  was  regular,  as  it  was  offered 
to  meet  and  disprove  the  plaintiff's  declarations,  which  the  court  had 
admitted  as  testimony. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  for  the  defendant  in  error. 

1.  The  objection  to  the  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
apply  rather  to  tite  effect  than  the  admissibility  of  the  document.  That 
officer  is  authorized  by  law  to  issue  patents,  and  the  presumption  is 
that  he  has  done  so  rightfully.    Possession  of  the  document  does  not 
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affect  the  intrinsic  rights  of  any  one.  Every  question  of  merit  is  still 
open.  It  enables  the  patentee  to  sue,  but  it  neither  secures  him  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  alleged  invention,  nor  precludes  others  from 
contesting  the  validity  of  his  claims.  In  the  different  eases  cited,  the 
patent  appears  to  have  been  received  in  evidence  exactly  in  the  form 
now  exhibited,  although  it  may  have  availed  nothing  to  the  plaintiff 
afterwards. 

Sullivan  v.  Redfield,  1  Paine,  447 :  "  The  patent  is  primd  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  right."  The  Margaretta,  2  QfilL,  519 ;  Remission,  though 
not  valid,  was  given  in  evidence.  See  also  Bingham  v.  Cabot,  3  DalL, 
19 ;  Bell  v.  Morrison,  1  Peters,  355 ;  Keene  v.  Meade,  3  Peters,  6 ;  The 
United  States  v.  Liddle,  2  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.,  205. 

2.  The  testimony  of  Josiah  White  would  have  been  admitted  under 
the  sixth  section  of  the  law  of  1793.  But  the  fifteenth,  or  correspond- 
ing section  of  the  law  of  1836,  requires  notice  of  place,  person,  and 
residence.  As  the  law  previously  stood,  great  injustice  might  have 
been  done,  unless  the  court  had  construed  it  so  as  to  invest  the  judge 
with  power  to  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  being  takea  by  surprise. 
Evans  v.  Eaton,  3  Wheat,  505.  The  law  now  wisely  anticipates  the 
necessity  for  an  exercise  of  judicial  discretion  and  possible  delay ;  and 
requires  notice  of  the  place  where  the  improvement  is  supposed  by  a 
defendant  to  have  been  previously  used.  This  was  not  given,  and 
the  testimony  was  necessarily  rejected. 

3.  Although,  in  truth,  the  offer  to  examine  Mr.  Latrobe  upon  cer- 
tain points  was  not  rejected  by  the  court,  but  withdrawn  by  the  coun- 
sel, yet,  as  it  appears  by  the  record  to  have  been  a  point  decided,  I 
will  submit  to  treat  it  accordingly.  The  testimony  would  no  doubt 
have  been  rejected  if  the  offer  had  been  persisted  in,  and  the  delay 
that  would  be  requisite  to  put  the  record  right  would  be  deeply  in- 
jurious to  my  client. 

(1.)  The  inquiries  suggested  for  the  witness  are  impracticable,  and 
they  lead  to  impracticable  results.  The  inquiry  refers  to  a  "  negotiar- 
tion,"  "arrangement,"  and  "settlement."  It  asserts  the  fact  that  a 
"grant"  or  "  contract"  was  made.  Negotiation  is  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  a  contract,  is  absorbed  in  it,  and  forms  a  part  of  it.  How 
can  you  separate  them  ?  Out  of  one  identified  existence,  two  things 
are  to  be  made,  essentially  distinct  from  each  other.  That  is  impos- 
sible. 

(2.)  The  inquiries  are  irrelative.  The  arrangement  contemplated 
was  res  inter  alios  acta.  The  plaintiffs  in  error  were  altogether  stran- 
gers to  it.  Many  inducements  may  lead  to  a  settlement  with  one 
person  which  would  not  render  it  desirable  with  another.    If  it  were 
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not  that  Eoss  Winaus  had  previously  been  cross-examined  by  the 
oounsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in  the  Circuit  Court,  to  the  point  of  settle- 
ment with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company,  no  pretense  for  the  in- 
quiry would  exist.  If  that  was  wrong,  this  will  not  make  it  right. 
It  was  not  objected  to.  If  not  strictly  cross-examination,  we  had  no 
light  to  resort  to  it.  Elknaker  v.  Buckley,  16  Serg.  &  Eawie.  If  it 
was  regular  cross-examination,  it  cannot  justify  the  proposed  irregu- 
larity. But  we  were  ibound  to  put  the  witness  on  \m  guard  as  to  a 
collateral  fact  which  might  impeach  his  testimony.  Eule  in  the 
Queen's  case. 

(3.)  The  object  attempted  to  be  proved  was  a  mere  entity ;  an  ab- 
straction ;  nothing  actually  done,  but  at  best  something  omitted  or 
avoided ;  a  conclusion  or  construction ;  a  contingency  without  a  sub- 
stantial thing  to  support  it. 

(4.)  It  was  an  attempt  to  prov-e  by  parol  some  known  written  ar- 
rangement which  was  susceptible  of  being  produced. 

4.  Explanations  of  the  patentee  himself  were  good  evidence  to 
prove  the  genuineness  of  his  claims  to  loriginality.  It  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  manner  in  which  this  testimony  was  produced.  Plain- 
tiff at  first  simply  produced  his  patent,  and  called  a  witness  who  prov- 
ed its  utility  and  infringement  by  the  defendants.  Then  the  defend- 
ants went  at  large  into  proof  of  alleged  priority  of  the  invention  by 
other  persons.  All  of  this  went  to  show  a  use  before  the  date  of  the 
plaintiff's  patent.  A  necessity  was  therefore  thrown  upon  him  of 
proving  that  his  invention  existed,  and  was  communicated  by  him  to 
different  persons  at  a  still  earlier  period.  No  doubt  of  the  importanGe 
of  such  proof.  It  consisted  of  evidence  of  plaintiff's  invention  prior 
to  the  defendants'  knowledge,  or  the  knowledge  of  those  persons  on 
whom  they  relied.  To  meet  this  particular  exigency,  that  is,  to  show 
invention,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  can  be  authentic,  except  what 
comes  from  the  inventor  himself  He  therefore  pjoduced  several  in- 
dividuals, who  stated  that  he  described  the  improvement  to  them  at  a 
period  considerably  earlier  than  defendants  had  fixed  for  its  earliest 
use.  If  he  described  it,  he  must  have  known  it.  If  he  knew  it  be- 
fore any  other  person,  he  must  have  invented  it.  That  prior  knowl- 
edge was  invention ;  and  that  was  the  very  thing  to  be  proved. 

Twoobjectionswere  taken  to  the  character  of  the  proof:  1.  That  it 
was  derived  from  the  plaintiff  himself.  2.  That  the  alleged  improv©- 
ment  was  not  then  brought  into  practical  use  by  him. 

Answer  Ist.  It  was  an  invention,  else  not  patentable;  in  other 
words,  it  must  spring  from  himself.  An  exhibition  of  it  must  neces- 
sarily, in  some  shape  or  other,  be  his  act.    "WTiatever  might  be  said 
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or  done  by  others,  could  not  be  available  to  him.  The  exhibition 
might  be  effected  by  deed,  signs,  or  words.  It  matters  not  in  what 
particular  manner  the  effect  is  produced,  but  the  discoveiymust  niake 
manifest  its  paternity ;  and  it  can  do  so  only  through  the  medium  of 
its  proper  parent. 

This  may  be  done  by  his  works— a  machine  constructed.  Let  it 
be  produced ;  original,  practical,  p^fect  in  all  its  parts.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  the  author,  unless  something  more  than  all  this  appears, 
namely,  authorship.  However  eloquent  the  machine  may  be  as  to  its 
uses,  it  cannot  speak  for  itself  as  to  its  author.  The  nearest  it  can 
come  to  speech  would  be  an  inscription  or  label  on  its  front:  "J.  S., 
fecit,"  for  example. 

That  would  at  best  be  a  written  declaration.  What  difference 
would  it  make  that  the  writing,  or  stamping,  or  printing  should  be  in 
a  book  ?  That  description  of  evidence,  in  a  sister  department  of  the 
law,  is  conclusive  of  important  rights.  It  maintaining  copyrights, 
the  writing  of  the-  party  is  the  essence  of  the  discovery,  and  the  sole 
proof  of  invention  or  originality.  If,  instead  of  writing  with  his  own 
hand,  the  same  author  dictates  to  another  person,  cannot  the  amanu- 
ensis prove  the  dictation,  and  hence  the  authorship  ?  A  blind  author 
has  often  given  to  the  world  the  result  of  his  genius,  through  the  pqn 
of  another.  On  a' question  of  authorship,  surely  the  testimony  of  the 
scribe  would  be  received  as  competent. 

Another  species  of  proof  of  invention  remains,  namely,  oral  expla- 
nation alone.  Why  may  it  not  be  received  ?  It  is  the  very  thing 
itself.  To  speak  it,  was  to  create  it,  if  it  did  not  already  exist  in 
thought ;  and  if  it  did,  it  must  prove  it.  The  proof  was  ^ven  to 
counteract  the  allegation  of  earlier  discovery.  It  produces  the  effect 
by  showing  that  the  earlier  discoverers,  as  they  are  regarded,  received 
from  the  plaintiff  the  information  which  enabled  them  'to  put  the  in- 
vention in  use,  and  then  attempt  to  deny  the  right  of  showing  how 
the  information  was  communicated  and  obtained.  One  of  the  very 
pieces  of  testimony  objected  to,  consisted  of  a  conversation  with  the 
person  who  claimed  to  be  an  inventor  in  preference  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  declarations  did  not  stand  alone;  they  were  accompanied  by 
two  drawings  and  a  model.  The  date  of  the  existence  of  these  monu- 
ments is  clearly  proved.  The  conversations  became  but  a  part  of  the 
res  -gestcB. 

There  are  many  occasions  on  which  one's  own  sayings  and  doings 
are  good  evidence ;  in  some  instances  the  best,  and  in  others  the  only 
evidence.  The  present  is  an  anomaly,  unless  it  concurs.  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  expressions  of  an  individual  are  the  illegal  crea- 
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tion  of  testimony  for  himself.  Such  are — 1.  Various  kinds  of  decla^ 
rations  ante  litem  motam.  2.  When  the  sayings  are  the  doings,  as  in 
cases  of  notice.  3.  Where  the  expressions  of  an  individual  are  the 
test  of  a  given  state  of  things,  as  intellect.  4.  Proof  of  a  contract, 
as  marriage,  by  words  de  presenti.  5.  Almost  any  other  discovery  or 
invention,  not  connected  with  the  useful  arts.  A  reward  is  offered 
for  lost  property;  the  finder  informs  of  the- finding  of  it;  the  declara- 
tions can  be  proved.    % 

Answer  2d.  As  to  the  objection  that  the  explanations  were  not  re- 
duced to  practice.  Here,  too,  the  objection  loses  sight  of  the  fact 
that  our  evidence  was  not  original,  but  merely  designed  to  meet  a 
collateral  issued  as  to  the  period  of  invention,  and  not  exactly  as  to 
invention  itself.  On  any  ground,  however,  the  question  of  invention 
does  not  depend  upon  whether  the  thing  has  been  reduced  to  practice, 
but  whether  it  can  be, — not  whether  it  is  actually  practiced,  but  prac- 
ticable. Drawings,  descriptions,  and  models  are  sent  to  the  Patent 
Office.  These  are  miniature  likenesses, — ^not  the  thing  itself.  Any 
other  course  would,  in  many  instances,  be  quite  impracticable.  A 
ship,  a  house,  a  town  are  often  the  recipients  of  an  improvement 
which  cannot  be  practically  exhibited,  except  in  connection  with  the 
vast  object  to  which  it  is  applied.  Sometimes  the  reducing  to  prac- 
tice might  be  destructive  of  life  or  property.  A  guillotine  need  not 
be  rehearsed  i^  order  to  prove  its  power. 

.  Besides,  it  might  destroy  the  very  intention,  to  insist  on  practical 
exercise.  It  might  be  regarded  as  giving  the  invention  to  the  public, 
and  then  the  patent-right  is  gone  forever. 

5.  Thomas  P.  Jones  was  called  by  the  defendants,  after  all  the  tes- 
timony in  chief,  on  both  sides,  and  the  plaintift''s  rebutting  testimony 
also  had  been  given,  and  his  witnesses  dismissed;  and  much  time  had 
been  occupied  in  giving  rebutting  testimony  for  the  defendants.  The 
declared  object  was  to  prove  that  the  invention  described  in  the  plain- 
tiff's patent  of  1835  was  different  from  the  invention  described  by 
him  in  his  patent  of  1831 — in  other  words,  that  the  patent  which  pur- 
ported to  be  a  mere  correction  of  form-  was,  in  substance,  a  totally 
different  thing.  We  are  struck  at  once  with  an  inconsistency  between 
this  point  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  defendants'  case.  The  notice 
which  they  gave,  the  aim  of  their  evidence,  their  great  design,  is  to 
show  that  the  thing  relied  on  by  the  plaintiff,  which  was  patented  by 
him  in  1835,  was  well  known  and  used  in  1831 — ^known  to  everybody, 
pubhcly,  notoriously.  Yet  we  are  now  told  that  it  was  not  known 
even  to  the  plaintiff  himself,  but  that  he  found  it  necessary,  four  years 
afterwards,  to  desert  the  alleged  invention  of  1831,  and  surreptitiously 
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to  foist  in  a  different  tMng,  -which  then  became  known  to  him  for 
the  first  time.  Unless  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  point,  it  has 
none. 

The  evidence  offered  waa  ori^nal  and  direct.  It  contradicted 
nothing  already  asserted  in  evidence.  It  was  directed  to  a  point  in 
no  way  collateral.  It  went  immediately  to  the  essential  merits  of 
the  case.  It  was  of  great  importance,  midouhtedly.  Nothing  could 
be  more  conclusive  against  the  plaintiff.  Not  only  would  it  be  de- 
structive of  his  claim  to  originality,  but  it  would  prove  a  most  auda- 
cious fraud,  abortively  attempted,  and  calculated,  when  detected,  to 
deprive  him  of  all  standing  in  or  out  of  court,  and  to  render  his  defeat 
as  disgraceful  as  it  was  inevitable. 

Notice  of  all  this  ought  to  have  been  given,  perhaps.  It  is  not 
urged,  however,  as  an  argument,  that  none  was  received,  although  it 
might  have  been  calculated  to  take  the  plaintiff  by  surprise.  But  it 
was  a  fact  above  all  others  requiring,  and  in  its  nature  admitting  of, 
countervailing  proof.  Not  a  clerk  in  the  office,  probably,  could  have 
failed  to  give  material  testimony  in  reply.  These  persons  were  at  a 
distance ;  and  we  should  have  been  left  to  the  question  of  probability 
whether  a  man,  in  any  extremity  of  impudent  fraud,  would  have  ven- 
tured to  place  two  totally  different  patents  side  by  side  in  the  office, 
asserting  that  they  were  in  substance  identical. 

The  evidence  offered  was  not  the  best  the  nature  of  the  case  ad- 
mitted of.  Contradiction  was  to  be  proved  between  two  written  in- 
struments, vfith,  perhaps,  a  model  accompanying  each  of  them.  Copies 
would  be  the  proper  sources  of  illustration.  "Were  copies  not  acces- 
sible ?  We  do  not  know.  No  inquiry  was  made.  A  thousand  copies 
may  have  been  made  before  the  Patent  Office  was  destroyed.  Plain- 
tiff himself,  no  doubt,  had  such  copies  in  his  possession.  No  notice 
was  given  to  him  to  produce  them,  before  this  violent  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  the  secondary  evidence. 

To  get  rid  of  all  this,  the  argument  was,  that  the  difference  was 
only  to  be  inferred  between  the  patents  from  a  difference  between  the 
conversation  and  one  of  them.  But  that  would  rebut  nothing.  No 
person  denied  that  plaintift''s  conversations  with  the  witnesses  he  pro- 
duced were  as  they  were  sworn  to  be.  Other  conversations  with  other 
persons  might  show  descriptions  of  other  inventions ;  but  they  could 
not  possibly  show  that  the  first  conversations  did  not  take  place.  The 
judge  gave  two  reasons  for  rejecting  the  testimony.  One  was,  that  it 
was  offered  at  too  late  a  stage  of  the  cause.  That  was  ruled  in  his 
sound  discretion.  From  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  there  is  no 
appeal.    No  attempt  was  made  to  take  one.    On  both  of  his  grounds 
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he  was  right.     But  one  was  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  question, 
and  it  is  inaccessible  to  review  here. 

Mr.  Justice  Story  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  rendered  in  an  action  brought  by 
Stimpson,  the  defendant  in  error,  against  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  for 
a  violation  of  a  patentiijght  granted  to  him  for  a  new  and  useful  im- 
provement in  the  mode  of  turning  short  curves  on  railroads. 

A  patent  was  originally  granted  to  Stimpson,  for  the  same  invent 
tion,  on  the  23d  day  of  August,  1831,  and  the  renewed  patent,  upon 
which  the  present  suit  is  brought,  was  granted  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1836,  upon  the  former  letters  patent  "  being  cancelled  on  account 
of  a  defective  specification";  and  the  renewedipatent  was  for  the  term 
of  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  original  ^patent.  "With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  recital  of  the  fact  that  the  former  letters  patent  were 
cancelled  "  on  account  of  a  defective  specification,"  and  the  statement 
of  the  prior  date  from  which  the  renewed  patent  was  to  begin  to  run, 
the,  renewed  patent  is  in  the  precise  form  in  which  the  original  pat- 
ents are  granted. 

At  the  trial  upon  the  general  issue,  a  bill  of  exceptions  was  taken 
to  certain  rulings  of  the  court  upon  points  of  evidence,  to  the  consid- 
eration of  which  we  shall  at  once  proceed,  without  any  further  preface. 

The  first  exception  taken  is  to  the  admission  of  the  renewed  patent 
as  evidence  in  the  cause  to  the.juiy:  The  Patent  Act  of  1832,  ch. 
162,  sec.  3,  under  which  this  patent  was  obtained,  provides,  that  when- 
ever any  patent  shall  be  inoperative  or  invalid,  by  i-eason  that  any  of 
the  terms  or  conditions  prescribed  by  the  prior  acts  of  Congress  have 
not,  by  inadvertence,  accident,  or  mistake,  and  without  any  fraudu- 
lent or  deceptive  intention,  been  complied  with  on  the; part  of  the 
inventor,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  upon  the  sur- 
render to  him  of  such  patent,  to  cause  a  new  patent  to  be  granted  to 
the  inventor,  for  the  same  invention,  tor  the  residue  of  the  period  then 
unexpired  for  which  the  original -patent  was  gi'anted,  upon  his  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  tliird  section 
of  the  act  of  the  21st  of  February,  1792,  ch.'  56. 

iPfow,  the  objection  is,  that  the  present  patent  does  not' contain  any 
recitals  that  the  prerequisites  thus  stated  in  the  act  have  been  complied 
with,  namely,  that  the  error  in  the  former  patent  has  arisen  by  inad- 
vertency, accident,  or  mi8ta,ke,  and  without  any  fi-audulent  or  decep- 
tive intention;  and  that  without  such  recitals,  as  it  is  tiie  ease  of  a 
special  authority,  the  patent  is  a  mere  nullity,  and  inoperative.    We 
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are  of  opinion  that  the  objection  cannot,  in  point  of  law,  be  main- 
tained. The  patent  was  issued  under  the  great  seal  of  the  United. 
States,  and  is  signed  by  the  President,  and  countersigned  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  It  is  a  presumption  of  law,  that  all  public  officers,' 
and  especially  such  high  functionaries,  perform  their  proper  official 
duties,  until  the  contrary  is  proved.  And  where,  as  in  the  present 
case,  an  act  is  to  be  done  or  patent  granted  upon  evidence  and  proofs  ■ 
to  be  laid  before  a  public  officer,  upon  which  he  is  to  decide,  the  fact, 
that  he  has  done  the  act  or  granted  the  patent  is  primd  facie  evidence' 
that  the  proofs  have  been  regularly  made,  and  were  satisfactory.  ISo 
other  tribunal  is  at  liberty  to  reexamine  or  controvert  the  sufficiency 
of  such  proofs,  if  laid  before  him,  when  the  law  has  inade  such  officer 
the  proper  judge  of  their  sufficiency  and  competency.  It  is  not,  then,., 
necessary  for  the  patent  to  contain  any  recitals  that  the  prerequisites-,- 
to  the  grant  of  it  have  been  duly  complied  with,  for  the  law  makes-- 
the  presumption ;  and  if,  indeed,  it  were  otherwise,  the  recitals  would 
not  help  the  case,  without  the  auxiliary  proof  that  these  prerequisites; 
had  been  de  facto  complied  with.  This  has  been  the  uniform  con- 
struction, as  far  as  we  know",  in  all  our  courts  of  justice,  upon  matters-, 
of  this  sort.  Patents  for  lands,  equally  with  patents  for  inventions, 
have  been  deemed  primd  fade  evidence  that  they  were  regularly- 
granted,  whenever  they  have  been  produced  under  the  great  seal  of 
the  government,  without  any  recitals  or  proofs  that  the  prerequisites, 
of  the  acts  under  which  they  have  been  issued  have  been  duly  ob- 
served. In  cases  of  patents,  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  gone 
one  step  further,  and  as  the  patentee  is  required  to  make  oath  that  he' 
is  the  true  inventor  before  he  can  obtain  a  patent,  the  patent  has  been 
deemed  primd  fade  evidence  that  he  has  made  the  invention.  Thia 
objection,  then,  is  overruled;  and  there  was  no  error  in  the  Circuit 
Court  in  the  admission  of  the  patent. 

The  next  exception  is  to  the  refusal  of  the  court  to  allow  a  witness, 
Josiah  White,  to  give  a  description  of  an  invention  which  he  had 
seen  on  the  Mauch  Chunk  Eailroad,  in  1827,  which  had  a  groove  on 
one  side,  and  run  on  the  other  on  a  flange  for  crossing,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  the  supposed  invention  of  the  plaintift' was  known 
and  in  use  by  others  before  the  date  of  his  patent.  By  the  Patent 
Act  of  1836,  (which  was  applicable  to  the  present  point,)  it  is  pro- 
vided, in  the  fifteenth  section,  that  whenever  the  defendant  relies,  in 
his  defense,  on  the  fact  of  a  previous  invention,  knowledge,  or  use  of 
the  thing  patented,  he  shall  state,  in  his  notice  of  special  matter  to  be 
used  in  his  defense,  the  names  and  places  of  residence  of  those  whom 
he  intends  to  prove  to  have  possessed  a  prior  knowledge  of  the  thing, 
20 
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and  where  the  same  had  been  used.  The  object  of  this  most  salutary 
pliovision,  is  to  prevent  patentees  being  surprised,  at  the  trial  of  the 
cause,  by  evidence  of  a  nature  which  they  could  not  be  presumed  toi 
know  or  be  prepared  to  meet,  and  thereby  to  subject  them  either  to 
most  extensive  delays  or  to  a  loss  of  their  cause.  It  is  incumbent 
on  those  who  seek- to  show  that  the  examination  of  a  witness  has  been 
improperly  rejected,  to  establish  their  right  to  have  the  evidence  ad- 
mitted; for  the  court  ^fill  be  presumed  to  have  acted  correctly,  unfil 
the  contrary  is  established. 

In  the  present  ease,  there  is  no  proof  on  the  record  that  notice  had 
been  given,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  statute,,  that  White 
was  to  be  a  witness  for  the  purpose  above  stated.  Unless  such  notice 
was  given^  it  is  plain  that  the  examination  could  not  be  rightfully 
had.  The  onvLS  probandi  is  on  the  defendants  to  show  it,  and  unless 
they  produce  the  notice,  the  objection  must  fail.  In  point  of  fact,, 
it  was  admitted  by  counsel,  at  the  argument,  that  no  such  notice  was 
given.  In  either  view,  then,  from  the  admission,  or  from  the  defect 
lof  the  prfeliminary  proof  of  notice  in  the  record,  the  exception  is  not 
maintainable. 

The  next  exception  is  to  the  refusal  of  the  court  to  allow  certain 
questions  to  be  put  by  the  defendants  to  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  a  wit- 
ness introduced  by  the  defendants  to  maintain  the  issue  on  their  part. 
Latrobe,  on  his  examination,  stated:  "I  know  Mr.  Stimpson  by  sight 
and  character.  He  granted  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany the  privilege  of  using  the  curved  Ways  on  theii'  railroad,  and 
all  lateral  Toads  connected  therewith.-  I  fix  the  date  of  the  contract 
in  the  early  part  of  October,  1834,  because  I  have  then  a  receipt  of 
Mr.  Stimpson's  counsel  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  -  Mr. 
Stimpson  laid  his  claim  against  the  Baltimore  Company  for  an  in- 
fringement of  his  patent  in  1832.  It  was  referred  to  me  by  the  com^ 
pany,  and  I  advised  them."  The  counsel  for  the  defendants  then  of- 
fered- to  prove,  by  the  same  witness,  the  declarations  of  the  plaintifi' 
and  his  agent  to  the  witness,  that  the  settlement  made  with  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  with  the  plaintiff  was  not  an  ad- 
mission by  the  said  company  of  the  plaintiff's  right  in  the  alleged  in- 
vention, but  a  mere  compromise  of  a  pending  suit,  disconnected  with 
a  grant,  in  writing,  made  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  said  company ;  and 
to  that  end  proposed  to  put  the  following  questions^. respectively,  and 
in  order,  to  the  witness  :  "  1.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  agent  or  at- 
torney of  James  Stimpsonj  in  negotiating  the  arrangement  and  settle- 
ment between  him  and  the'  company  referred  to  ?  "Who  was  he  ? 
2.  State  if  any  conversationsioecuri'ed  between  James  Stimpson,  or  his 
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agent  or  counsel,  at  any  time  during  the  negotiations,  regarding  the 
rights  claimed  by  him  in:  the  patent  for  curved  ways,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  existence  of  a  written  contract  or  its  contents.  3.  What 
were  they?"  The  court  reftised  to  allow  these  questions  to  be  put, 
for  the  purpose  aforesaid.  ■ 

Now,  (as  has  been  already  intimated,)  it  is  incumbent  upon  those 
who  insist  upon  the  right  to  put  particular  questions  i!o  a  witness,  to 
establish  that  right  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  for  the  very  pHi'pose 
stated  by  them ;  and  they  are  not  afterwards  at  liberty  to  desert  that 
pxarpose,  and  to  show  the  pertinency  or  relevancy  of  the  evidence  foi' 
any  other  putpose  not  then  suggested  to  the  court.  It  was  not  pre- 
tended, at  the  argument,  that  the  evidence  so  offered  was  gooid  evi- 
dence in  chief,  in  hehalf  of  the  defendants,  upon  the  issue  in  the' 
cause.  It  was  res  inter  alios  acta,  and  had  no  tendency  to  disprove  the 
defendant's  title  to  the  invention,  of  to  support  any  title  set  up  by  the 
defendants;  for  no  privity  was  shown  between  the  defendants  and  the 
Baltimore  Company.  As  evidence  in  chief,  therefore,  it  was  irrele^ 
vant  and  inadmissible.  The  sole  purpose  for  which  it  Was  offered,  scV 
far  as  it  was  then  declared  to  the  court,  was  to  show  that  the  compro- 
mise with  the  Baltimore  Company  was  not  founded  on  any  admission 
of  the  plaintiff's  right  in  the  invention.  Be  it  sO;  it  was  then  incon  ■ 
sequential,  for  it  cei-tainly  had  no  just  tendency  to  disprove  his  I'lght. 
If  the  compromise  had  been  offered  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  his  right  to  the  invention,  there  is  no  pre- 
tense to  say  that  it  would  have  been  admissible  against  the  defend- 
ants. In  the  converse  case,  it  is  equally  inadmissible  for  the  defend-- 
ants. 

But  it  is  now  said  that  the  evidence  was,  in  fact,  offered  foi?  the  pur- 
pose of  rebutting  or  explaining  certain  statements  made  by  one  fesa 
Winans,  a  witness  called  by  the  defendants,  in  his  answers  upon  his 
cross-examination  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel.  Now,  this  purpose  is  not 
necessarily,  or  even  naturally,  suggested  by  the  purpos^e  avowed  in 
the  record.  UpoA'  his'  cross-examination,  "Winans  stated:  "I  under- 
stood there  were  arrangements  made  with  the  Baltimore  Company. 
I  heard  the  company  paid  fiVe  thousand  dollars."  Now,'  certainly 
these  statements,  if  objected  to  by  the  defendants,  would  have  been 
inadmissible  upon  two  distinct  grounds:  1.  First,  as  mere  heai"say; 
2.  And,  secondly,  upon  the  broader  principle,  now  well  established, 
although  sometimes  lost  sight  of  in  our  loose  practice  at  trials,  that  a 
party  has  no  right  to  cross-examine  any  witness  except  as  to  facts  and 
circumstances  connected  with  the  matters  stated  in  his  direct  exam- 
ination.    If  he  wishes  to  examine  him  to  other  matters,  he  must  do 
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SO  by  making  the  witness  his  own,  and  calling  him,  as  such,  in  the 
subsequent  progress  of  the  cause.  The  question  then  is  presented, 
whether  a  party  can,  by  his  own  omission  to  take  an  objection  to  the 
admission  of  improper  evidence  brought  out  on  a  cross-examination, 
tbund  a  right  to  introduce  testimony  in  chief  to  rebut  it  or  eicplain  it. 
If,  upon  the  cross-examination,  Winans'  answer  had  been  such  as  was 
unfavorable  to  the  plaintitF,  upon  the  collateral  matters  thus  asked, 
which  were  not  foundegl  in  the  issue,  he  would  have  been  bound  by 
it,  and  not  permitted  to  inti'oduce  evidence  to  contradict  it.  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  saying  that  the  defendants  ought  to  be  in  a  more 
favored  predicament,  and  to  acquire  rights  founded  upon  the  like  evi- 
dence to  which  they  did  not  choose  to  make  any  objection,  although 
otherwise  it  could  not  have  been  in  the  cause.  But  waiving  this  con- 
sideration, the  grounds  on  which  w:e  think  the  refusal  of  the  court  was 
right,  are,  first,  that  it  was  not  distinctly  propounded  to  the  court,  that 
the  evidence  was  offered  to  rebut  or  explain  Wiuans'  testimony ;  and, 
secondly,  that  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  put,  it  proposed  to  separate 
the  written  contract  of  compromise  from  the  conversations  and  the 
negotiations  which  led  to  it,  and  to  inti'oduce  the  latter  without  the 
former,  although  it  might  turn  out  that  the  written  paper  might  most 
materially  affect  or  control  the  presumptions  deducible  from  those 
convereations  and  negotiations.  We  think  that,  upon  the  settled 
pi'inciples  of  law,  parol  evidence  bearing  upon  written  contracts  and 
papers  ought  not  to  be  admitted  without  the  production  of  such  writ- 
ten contracts  or  papers,  so  as  to  enable  both  the  court  and  the  jury  to 
see  whether  or  not  the  admission  of  the  parol  evidence  in  any  manner 
will  trench  upon  the  rule,  that  parol  evidence  is  not  admissible  to  vary 
or  contradict  written  contracts  or  papers.  « 

The  next  exception  is  to  the  admission  of  the  evidence  of  "William 
A.  Stimpson,  Richard  Caton,  and  George  Neilson,  as  to  certain  dec- 
larations, and  statements,  and  conversations  of  the  plaintiff,  as  to  his 
invention  prior  to  the  datd  of  his  original  patent,  in  order  to  rebut 
the  evidence  of  the  defendants,  as  to  the  invention  or  use  by  other 
persons  of  the  same  contrivance  before  that  date.  The  objection  is, 
that,  upon  general  principles,  the  declarations  and  conversations  of  a 
plaintiff  are  not  admissible  evidence  in  favoi-  of  his  own  rights.  As 
a  general  rule,  this  is  undoubtedly  true.  It  is,  however,  but  a  general 
rule,  and  adniits  and  requires  various  exceptions.  There  are  man}- 
cases  in  which  a  party  may  show  his  declarations  conflict  with  acta 
in,  his  own  favor,  as  a  part  of  the  res  gestcB.  There  are  other  cases, 
again,  in  which  his  material  declarations  have  been  admitted.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  an  action  for  an  assault  and  battery,  and 
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wounding,  it  has  been  held  that  the  declarations  of  the  plaintiff,  as  to 
his  internal  pains,  aches,  injuries,  and  symptoms,  to  the  physician  call- 
ed to  prescribe  for  him,  are  admissible  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  injuries  done  to  him.  See  1  Phillips  on  Evi- 
dence, ch.  12,  sec.  1,  pp.  200-202,  8th  ed.,  1838.  In  many  cases  of 
inventions,  it  is  hardly  possible  in  any  other  manner  to  ascertain 
the  precise  time  and  exact  origin  of  the  particular  invention.  The 
invention  itself  is  an  intellectual  process,  or  operation,  and,  like  all 
other  expressions  of  thought,  can  in  many  cases  scarcely  be  made 
known  except  by  speech.  The  invention  may  be  consummated  and 
perfect,  and  may  be  susceptible  of  complete  description  in  words,  a 
month,  or  even  a  year,  before  it  can  be  embodied  in  any  visible  form, 
machine,  or  composition  of  matter.  It  might  take  a  year  to  construct 
a  steamboat,  after  the  inventor  had  completely  mastered  all  the  de- 
tails of  his  invention,  and  had  fully  explained  them  to  all  the  various 
artisans  whom  he  might  employ  to  construct  the  different  parts  of  the 
machinery.  And  yet,  from  those  very  details  and  explanations,  an- 
other ingenious  mechanic  might  be  able  to  construct  the  whole  ap- 
paratus, and  assume  to  himself  the  priority  of  the  invention.  The 
conversations  and  declarations  of  a  patentee,  merely  affirming  that  at 
some  former  period  he  invented  that  paiiicular  machine,  might  well 
be  objected  to.  But  his  conversations  and  declarations,  stating  that 
he  had  made  an  invention,  and  describing  its  details  and  explaining 
its  operations,  are  properly  to  be  deemed  an  assertion  of  his  right,  at 
that  time,  as  an  inventor,  to  the  extent  of  the  facts  and  details  which 
he  then  makes  known,  although  not  of  their  existence  at  an  antece- 
dent time.  In  short,  such  conversations  aiid  declarations,  coupled 
with  a  description  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  invention,  are  to 
be  deemed  a  part  of  the  res  gestce,  and  legitimate  evidence  that  the 
invention  was  then  known  to  and  claimed  by  him ;  and  thus  its  origin 
may  be  fixed  at  least  as  early  as  that  period.  This  view  of  the  sub- 
ject covers  all  the  parts  of  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  objected  to 
in  the  Circuit  Court,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  court  were  right 
in  admitting  the  evidence. 

The  next  and  the  last  exception,  is  to  the  rejection  of  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Jones,  who  was  offered  to  prove  that, there  were  material  dif- 
ferences between  the  patent  of  1831  and  the  renewed  patent  of  1835, 
and  to  explain  these  differences.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
the  testimony  thus  offered  was,  or  might  be,  most  material  to  the 
merits  of  the  defense.  And  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  competency 
or  relevancy  of  the  evidence,  but  as  to  the  propriety^  of  its  being  ad- 
mitted at  the  time  when  it  was  offered.    It  appears  that  the  testimony 
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was  not  offered"  by  the  defendants,  or  stated  bj  them,  as  a  matter  of 
defense,  iii  the  stage  of  the  cause  ^hen  it  is  usually  introduced  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  the  court.  It  was  offered,  after  the  defend- 
ants' counsel  had  stated,  in  open  court,  that  they  had  clpsed  their  evi- 
dence, and  after  the  plaintiff,  in  consequence  of  that  declaration,  had 
discharged  his  own  witnesses.  The  question,  then,  is,  whetiier  it  was 
at  that  time  admissible  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  or  whether  its  aamission  was  a  matter  resting  in  the  sound  dis- 
cretion pf  the  court.  If  the  latter,  then  it  is  manifest  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  it  cannot  be  assigned  as  error. 

The  mode  of  coijducting  trials,  the  order  of  introducing  evidence, 
a,nd  the  times  when  it  is  to  be  introduced,  are,  properly,  matters  be- 
longing to  the  pi'actice  of  the  Circuit  Courts,  with  which  this  court 
opglit  not  to  interfere,  unless  it  shall  choose  to  prescribe  some  fixed 
general  rules  on  the  subject,  under  the  ^uthoi'ity  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress. Probably,  the  practice  in  no  two  States  in  the  Union  is  exactly 
the  same ;  and,  therefore,  in  each  State  the  Circuit  Courts  must  neces- 
sarily be  vested  with  a  large  discretion,  in  the  regulation  of  their  prao 
tice.  If  every  pa,i'ty  had  a  right  to  introduce  evidence,  at  any  time, 
at  his  own  election,  without  reference  to  the  stage  of  tbe  trial  on  which 
it  is  offered,  it  is  obvious  that  the  proceedings  of  the  coui't  would  often 
be  greatly  embarrassed,  the  purposes  of  justice  be  obstruqted,  and  the 
parties  themselves  be  surprised  by  evidence  destructive  of  their  rights, 
which  they  could  not  have  foreseen,  or  in  any  manner  have  guarded 
against.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  all  courts  ought  to  be,  as  in- 
.deed  they  generally  are,  invested  with  a  large  discretion  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  prevent  the  most  mischievous  consequences  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  to  suitors;  and  we  think  that  the  Circuit  Courts  possess 
.this  discretion  'in  as  ample  a  manner  as  other  judicial  tribunals.  "We 
do  not  feel  at  liberty,  tjierefoi'e,  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  this 
.  discretion ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  were  called  upon  to  say,  upon  the  pres- 
.  ent  record,  whether  this  discretion  was,  in  fact,  misapplied  or  not,  we 
ahould  be  prep^ired  to  say  that  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  wisely  and  properly  exercised.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  us,  however,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  discretion  and  practice, 
in  respect  to  which  we  possess  no  authority  to  revise  the  decision  of 
the  Circuit  Court. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit 
Court  ought  to  be 

Al'PIRMBD  WITH  COSTS. 
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David  Prouty  and  John  Mbars,  plaintiffs  in  error,  v.  Draper 
rugglbs  et  al.,  defendants  in  error. 

(16  Peters,  336.) 

1.  The  plaintiffs,  in  tlie  Circuit  Court,  claimed  damages  foi*  tiie  infringeiment  of 

their  patent  for  "a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  construction  of  a 
plow."  The  claim  of  the  patentee  was  for  the  comhination  of  certain  parts 
of  the  plow,  not  for  the  parts  separately.  The  Circuit  Court  charged  the  jury, 
that,  unless  it  is  proved  that  the  whole  combination  is  substantially  used  in 
the  defendants'  plow,  it  is  not  a  violation  of  the  plaintiffs'  patent,  althougli 
one  more  of  the  parts  specified  in  the  letters  patent  may  be  used  in  combina- 
tion by  the  defendant.  The  plaintiffs,  hy  their  specification  and  summing  up, 
treated  tlie  parts  desciibed  as  essential  parts  of  their  combination,  for  the 
purpose  of  brace  and  draft ;  and  the  use  of  either  alone  by  the  defendant  would 
not  be  an  infringement  of  the  combination  patented.  Held,  That  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Circuit  Court  were  correct. 

2.  The  patent  is  for  a  combination,  and  the  improvement  consists  in  arranging 

different  portions  of  the  plow,  and  combining  them  togetlier  in  the  manner 
stated  in  the  specification,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  certain  effect;  None 
of  the  parts  referred  to  are  new,  and  none  are  claimed  as  new ;  nor  is  any 
portion  of  the  combination  less  tlian  tiie  whole  claimed  as  new,  or  stated  to 
produce  any  given  result.  The  end  in  view  is  proposed  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  union  of  all,  ari-anged  and  combined  together  in  the  manner  described  ; 
and  this  combination,  composed  of  all  the  parts  mentioned  in  tlie  specifica- 
tion, and  arranged  with  reference  to  each  other,  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
plow,  in  the  manner  therein  described,  is  stated  to  be  the  improvement,  and 
Is  the  thing  patented.  Tlie  use  of  any  two  of  these  parts  only,  or  of  two  com- 
bined with  a  third  which  is  substantially  different  in  the  form  or  in  the  man- 
ner of  its  arrangement  and  connection  with  the  others,  is,  therefore,  not  tlie 
thing  patented.  It  is  not  the  same  combination,  if  it  sabstantially  differs  from 
it  in  any  of  its  parts. 

In  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  plaintiffs  in  error  instituted  a  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  the  violation  of  a  patent, 
granted  to  them  by  the  United  States,  for  a  new  and  useful  improve- 
ment in  the  construction  of  a  plow. 

The  cause  was  tried  before  a  jury,  at  October  sessions  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  in  1841,  and  a  verdict  and  judgment  were  rendered  for  the 
defendant.  The  plaintiffs  took  exceptions  to  the  charge  of  the  court, 
and  prosecuted  this  writ  of  error. 

The  case  was  submitted  to  the  court,  on  printed  arguments,  hy  iHfr. 
Choate,  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Dexter,  for  the  defend- 
ants.    The  case  was  fully  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
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Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  case  is  brought  here  by  a  writ  oferror  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 

The  action  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  damages 
for  an  infringement  of  a  patent  which  the  plaintiffi  had  obtained  for 
an  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  plow. 

The  invention  is  described  in  the  specification  as  follows : 

"  Be  it  known,  that  #e,  the  said  Prouty  and  Mears,  have  jointly  in- 
vented, made,  and  applied  to  use  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in 
the  construction  of  the  plow,  which  invention  and  improvement  we 
describe  and  specify  as  follows,  namely: 

"Heretofore,  the  standard  and  landside  of  the  plow  has  been  placed 
perpendicular  to  and  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  share ;  on 
this  standard,  the  beam  has  been  placed  in  such  manner  as  to  fonn 
an  acute  angle  with  the  landside,  of  such  extent  as  to  place  that  part 
of  the  beam  to  which  the  moving  power  is  applied  at  a  distance  of 
three  or  more  inches  from  an  extended  line  of  the  landside  to  the 
right,  while  the  after-part  of  the  beam  extends  one  or  more  inches  to 
the  left  of  the  perpendicular  of  the  landside,  near  the  handle ;  the  ob- 
ject has  been  to  cause  the  plow  '  to  run  to  land,'  or  hold  its  width  of 
furrow.  The  effect  produced  has  been  an  uneasy,  struggling  motion, 
as  it  meets  resistance  at  the  point,  wing,  .or  heel. 

"We  make  our  plow  with  the  standard  and  landside  forming  an 
acute  angle  with  the  plane  oT  the  share,  the  standard  inclining  to  the 
right  or  furrow  side  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  us  to  place  the  cen- 
ter of  the  beam  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  landside,  the  fore-part  thereof 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  extended  line  aforesaid  as  to  cause  the 
plow  to  hold  its  width  of  furrow,  and  the  after-part  faUing  within  the 
perpendicular  of  the  landside  of  the  plow,  the  center  of  it  being  near- 
ly perpendicular  to  the  center  of  resistance,  on  the  mould-board,  which 
we  conceive  to  be  at  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  lateral  distance  from 
the  landside  to  the  wing  of  the  share,  and  at  about  one-third  part  of 
the  perpendicular  height  from  the  plane  of  the  share  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  mould-board. 

"This  location  of  the  center  of  resistance,  we  base  on  the  fact  that 
lanany  plows,  which  have  been  used  in  sharp,  sandy  soils,  have  been 
-morn  quite  through  at  that  point.  The  result  of  this  formation  of  the 
iplow  is  a  steady,  well-balanced  motion,  requiring  less  power  of  draft 
.  and  less  effort  in  directing  the  plow  in  its  course. 

■"The  inclination  of  the  standard  and  landside  causes  the  plow  to 
I  cut  under  and  take  up  the  furrow  in  the  form  of  an  oblique-angled 
1  parallelogram,  or  like  a  board  feather-edged,  which,  being  turned 
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over,  falls  on  a  level  with  the  last  furrow  more  readily  than  right- 
angled  or  square-edged  work. 

"The  coulter,  or  knife,  having  a  similar  inclination,  cuts  the  roots 
of  the  grass,  &c.,  and  leaves  all  vegetable  matter  on  the  surface,  at  a 
gi-eater  distance  from  the  under  edge  of  the  furrow,  which,  being  turn- 
ed over,  more  readily  falls  in,  and  is  far  better  covered  than  with  the 
square-edged  work. 

"  The  top  of  the  standard,  through  which  the.  bolf  passes  to  secure 
the  beam,  is  transversely  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  share,  and  ex- 
tends back  from  the  bolt  to  such  a  distance  as  to  form  a  brace  to  the 
beam,  when  the  after-part  is  passed  down  by  lifting  at  the  fore-part ; 
the  share  being  fast  under  a  rock,  or  other  obstruction,  the  after-part 
of  this  extension  is  squared  in  such  manner,  that,  being  jogged  into 
the  beam,  it  relieves  the  bolt  in  heavy  draft. 

"  The  bolts  which  we  use  to  fasten  the  pieces  of  cast-iron,  of  which 
our  plows  are  made,  together,  and  the  wood-work,  are  round,  with 
inverted  convex  heads,  like  the  wood-screw,  with  a  projection  on  the 
under  side  of  the  head  of  semicircular  form,  which  fits  into  a  groove 
in  the  countersink  part  of  the  bolt-hole,  as  it  is  cast  to  receive  it,  which 
not  only  prevents  its  turning,  but  also  diminishes  the  liability  of  break- 
age at  the  corners  of  square  holes — all  which  will  more  fully  appear 
by  reference  to  the  drawing  annexed  to  and  forming  part  of  this 
specification. 

"We  hereby  declare  that  what  we  claim  as  new,  and  of  our  inven- 
tion, is  the  construction  of  such  plows  as  aforesaid,  and^he  several 
parts  thereof,  not  separately,  but  in  combination,  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  namely: 

"  1.  The  inclining  the  standard  and  landside  so  as  to  form  an  acute 
angle  with  the  plane  of  the  share. 

"2.  The  placing  the  beam  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  landside,  within 
the  body  of  the  plow  and  its  center,  nearly  in  the  perpendicular  of  the 
center  of  resistance. 

"  3.  The  forming  the  top  of  the  standard  for  brace  and  draft.  We 
do  not  intend  to  confine  our  claim  to  any  particular  form  or  construc- 
tion, excepting  such  form  as  may  be  necessary  to  place  the  beam  in 
the  perpendicular  of  the  center  of  resistance,  and  parallel  to  the  land- 
side,  and  also  to  such  form  of  the  top  of  the  standard  as  shall  serve 
for  brace  and  draft,  but  have  given  such  form  as  we  deem  to  be  most 
convenient,  which  may  be  varied,  as  is  obvious." 

The  plaintiffs  offered  to  prove  the  utility  of  the  alleged  improve- 
ment, which  proof  was  dispensed  with  by  the  defendants.  Certain 
plows,  alleged  by  the  plaintiflis  to  be  made  in  conformity  with  their 
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lettei's  patent,  and  certain  plows  made  by  the  defendants,  which  were 
the  alleged  infringement  of  the  plaintiffs'  patent,  were  produced  iu 
coui't;  and  no  substantial  difference  between  them  was  shown  by  the 
defendants  to  exist,  unless  the  fact  that  the  top  of  the  standard  in  the 
defendants'  plow  was  not  jogged,  into  the  beam,  and  did  not  extend 
so  far  back  upon  the  beam,  was  to  be  so  considered. 

And  the  plaintiffs  offered  evidence  to  show  that  the  top  of  the  stand- 
ard formed,  as 'stated  in  the  specification,  would  serve  for  both  pur- 
poses of  brace  and  draft,  although  not  jogged  into  the  beam. 

The  defendants  introduced-no  evidence.  The  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiffs requested  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury  as  follows,  to  wit: 

The  counsel  of  plaintiffs  respectfully  move  the  court  to  instruct  the 
jury,  that  if  the  defendants  have  used,  in  combination  with  the  other 
two  parts,  a  standard  of  the  description  set  forth  in  the  specification, 
and  it  is  proved  to  serve  both  for  brace  and  draft,  such  use  was  an 
infringement  of  the  plaintiffs'  claim  in  that  particular,  although  the 
defendants  may  not  have  inserted  it  into  a  jog  in  Ihe  beam. 

Also,  thatif  any  two  of  the  three  parts  described  as  composing  the 
construction  claimed  in  the  specification,  had  been  used  in  combiua- 
liou  by  the  defendants,  it  was  an  infringement  of  the  patent,  although 
the  third  had  not  been  used  with  them. 

i  The  court,  refused  to  give  the  instructions  so  prayed,  or  either  of 
them,  in  manner  and  form  as  prayed  by  the  plaintiffs ;  but  did  in- 
struct the  juiy  as  follows,  to  wit : 

That  up6n  the  true  construction  of  the  patent,  it  is  for  a  combina- 
tion, and  for  a  combination  only.  That  the  combination,  as  stated  in 
the  summing  up,  consists  of  three  things,  namely : 

1.  The  inclining  the  standard  and  landside  so  as  to  form  an  acute 
angle  with  the  plane  of  the  share. 

2.  The  placing  the  beam  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  landside,  within 
the  body  of  the  plow  and  its  center,  nearly  in  the  perpendicular  of 
the  center  of  resistance. 

3.  The  forming  the  top  of  the  standard  for  brace  and  draft. 
That  unless  it  is  pi'oved  that  the  whole  combination  is  substantially 

used  in  the  defendants'-  plows,  it  is  not  a  violation  of  the  plaintiff^' 
patent,  although  one  or  more  of  the  parts  specified  as  aforesaid  m.ay 
be  used  in  combination  by  the  defendants.  And  that  the  plaintj^ 
by  their  specification  and  summing  up,  have  treated  the  jogging  of 
the  standard  behind,  as  well  as  the  extension,  to  be  essential  parts  of 
their  combination  for  the  purpose  of  brace  and  draft;  and  that  the 
use  of  either  alone  by  the  defendant  would  not  be  an  infringement 
of  the  combination  patented. 
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And  thereupon  the  jury  rendered  their  verdict  for  the  defendants. 

The  first  question  presented  by  the  exception  is,  whether  the  ex- 
tension of  the  standard,  and  the  jogging  of  it  into  the  heam,  are 
claimed  as  material  parts  of  the  plaintiffs'  improvement.  "We  think 
they  are.  In  the  paragraph  in  which  it  is  described,  he  states  that  it 
"  extends  back  from  the  bolt  to  such  a  distance  as  to  form  a  brace  to 
the  beam" ;  and  also  "  that,  being  jogged  into  the  beam,  it  relieves  the 
bolt  in  a  heavy  draft."  And  in  their  summing  up,  they  declare  that 
they  claim  as  new,  and  of  their  invention,  the  construction  of  such 
plows  as  aforesaid,  and  the  several  parts  thereof,  not  separately,  but 
in  combination ;  and  proceeding  then  to  specify  the  parts  so  claimed, 
they  mentioned  "  the  forming  of  the  top  of  the  standard  for  brace  and 
draft."  They,  indeed,  say  that  they  do  not  mean  to  confine  their 
claim  to  any  particular  form  of  construction,  except  "  to  such  form 
of  the  top  as  shall  serve  for  brace  and  draft."  That  is  to  say,  the 
top  is  to  be  so  formed  and  so  connected  with  the  beam  as  to  answer 
both  purposes.  And  as  those  purposes,  according  to  the  preceding 
part  of  the  specification,  are  to  be  accomplished  by  its  extension 
back  from  the  bolt,  and  by  jogging  it  into  the  beam,  these  two  things 
are  essential  to  it,  whatever  vai'iation  may  be  made  in  its  shape  or 
size.  They  are,  therefore,  material  parts  of  the  improvement  they 
claim. 

The  remaining  question  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  words.  The 
patent  is  for  a  combination,  and  the  improvement  consists  in  ari-ang- 
ing  different  portions  of  the  plow,  and  combining  them  together  in 
the  manner  stated  iu  the  specification,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
certain  effect.  None  of  the  parts  referred  to  are  new,  and  none  are 
claimed  as  new ;  nor  is  any  portion  of  the  combination  less  than  the 
whole  claimed  as  new,  or  stated  to  produce  any  given  result.  The 
end  in  view  is  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  union  of  all,  ar- 
ranged and  combined  together  in  the  manner  described.  And  this 
combination,  composed  of  all  the  parts  mentioned  in  the  specification, 
and  arranged  with  reference  to  each  other  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
plow  in  the  manner  therein  described,  is  stated  to  be  the  improvement, 
and  is  the  thing  patented.  The  use  of  any  two  of  these  parts  only, 
or  of  two  combined  with  a  third  which  is  substantially  different  in 
form  or  manner  of  its  arrangement  and  connection  with  the  others, 
is  therefore  not  the  thing  patented.  It  is  not  the  same  combination  if 
it  substantially  differs  from  it  in  any  of  its  parts.  The  jogging  of  the 
standard  into  the  beam,  and  its  extension  backward  from  the  bolt, 
are  both  treated  by  the  plaintiffs  as  essential  parts  of  their  combina- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  brace  and  draft.    Consequently,  the  use  of 
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either  alone,  by  the  defendants,  would  not  be  the  same  improvement, 
nor  infringe  the  patent  of  the  plaintiffs. 
The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  must  therefore  be 

Apeirmsd. 


EleazbrIDarvbr  v.  Joseph  A.  Hyde  bt  ai. 

(16  Peters,  513.) 

1.  An  end  to  be  accomplished  is  not  the  subject  of  a  patent.    The  invention  con- 

sists in  the  new  and  useful  means  of  obtaining  it. 

2.  If  the  defendant,  by  a  device  of  substantially  different  form,  or  differently 

arranged  witli  another  part  of  a  machine,  malces  an  improvement  whicli 
more  effectually  secures  the  object  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  the  plain- 
tiff's patent,  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  that  it  could  not  be  lawfully 
used,  because  it  produced  the  same  result  with  the  plaintiff's  invention. 

3.  In  tlie  patent  of  the  plaintiff  for  improvement  in  "saw  ribs  for  cotton-gin," 

the  usefulness  of  the  rib  depends  altogether,  as  described  in  his  specification, 
upon  the  manner  of  its  connection  with  the  periphery  of  the  saws,  and  with 
the  frame-worlv.  And  if,  therefore,  the  rib  made  by  the  defendant  was  not 
fastened  at  all  to  the  frame-work,  or  in  a  manner  substantially  different  from 
.the  plaintiff''s,  it  was  no  infringement  of  iiis  patent. 

Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts.  The 
action  below  was  for  the  infringement  of  letters  patent  for  improve- 
in  "  saw  ribs  for  cotton-gin,"  granted  to  the  plaintiff  June  12,  1838, 
and  reissued  November  16, 1839. 

Franklin  Dexter,  for  plaintiff;  Richard  Fletcher,  Willard  Phillips, 
and  Levertt  Salton&tall,  for  defendants. 

Chief  Justice  Taney  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  case  is  brought  here  by  writ  of  error,  directed  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts.  It  is 
an  action  by  the  plaintiff  in  error  against  the  defendants,  to  recover 
damages  for  the  infringement  of  a  patent-right,  obtained  by  the  plain- 
tiff on  November  16, 1839.  The  patent  is  in  the  usual  form,  and  the 
questions  before  us  depend  upon  the  construction  of  the  specification, 
which  is  in  the  following  words : 

"Be  it  known,  that  I,  Eleazer  Carver,  of  Bridgewater,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Plymouth,  and  State  of  Massachusetts,  have  invented  a  certain 
improvement  in  the  manner  of  forming  the  ribs  of  saw-gins,  for  the 
ginning  of  cotton ;  and  I  do  hereby  declare  that  the  following  is  a 
full  a,nd  exact  description  thereof; 
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"In  the  cotton-^,  as  heretofore  known  and  used,  the  fibers  of  the 
cotton  are  drawn,  by  the  teeth  of  circular  saws,  through  a  grating 
formed  of  a  number  of  parallel  bars  or  ribs,  having  spaces  between 
them  sufficient  to  allow  the  saws  to  pass,  carrying  the  fibers  of  the 
cotton  with  them,  (which  arc  then  brusheid  off  by  a  revolving  brush,) 
but  not  wide  enough  to  let  the  seeds  and  other  foreign  substances 
pass  through.  Above  the  saws  the  ribs  come  in  close  contact,  thus 
forming  a  shoulder  at  the  top  of  the  space  between  them.  Various 
forms  have  been  given  to  the  bars  or  ribs,  with  a  view  to  procure:  ti 
free  passage  of  the  cotton;  but  the  cotton-gin,  as  heretofore  made, 
has  been  always  subject  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  grate  becoming 
choked  by  hard  masses  of  cotton  and  motes,  or  false  seeds,  collecting 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  spaces  between  the  ribs,  and  impeding  the 
action  of  the  saws,  and  also  preventing  the  mass  of  cotton  which  is 
drawn  by  the  saws  up  to  the  top  of  the  spaces,  but  not  drawn  through 
them,  from  rolling  back  freely,  so  as  to  pass  again  over  the  saws,  as 
it  should  do. 

"My  improvement,  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  is  intended  to 
obviate  these  difficulties ;  and  it  consists  in  giving  a  new  form  to  the 
ribs  composing  the  grate.  Instead  of  maldng  the  ribs  of  a  bar  of 
iron  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  so  that  the  upper  and  under  sur- 
faces shall  be  parallel,  I  so  form  the  rib,  that  at  the  part  where  the 
saws  pass  through,  carrying  the  cotton  with  them,  the  space  or  depth 
between  the  upper  and  outer  surface,  and  the  lower  or  inner  surface, 
shall  be  greater  than  the  thickness  of  the  rib  in  other  parts  has  here- 
tofore been,  or  needs  to  be,  and  so  great  as  to  be  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  fiber  of  the  cotton  to  be  ginned,  so  that  the  fiber  shall  bo  kept 
extended  between  the  ribs  for  about  its  full  length,  while  it  is  drawn 
through  them  by  the  saws.  This  mill,  of  course,  requu'es,  either  that 
the  rib  should  be  as  thick  at  that  part  as  the  length  of  the  fiber,  or 
that  the  rib  should  be  forked,  or  divided,  about  that  part,  so  that  the 
upper  or  outer  sm-face,  and  the  under  or  inner  surface,  shall  diverge 
to  that  distance  of  each  other,  instead  of  being  parallel  as  formerly, 
when  the  rib  was  made  of  one  bar  of  uniform  thickness.  This  un- 
der or  inner  surface  then  takes  a  new  direction  upward,  and  slopes 
toward  the  upper  or  outer  surface,  until  the  two  surfaces  meet  above 
the  periphery  of  the  saw.  This  last  described  part  of  the  under  sur- 
face is  fastened  against  the  frame-work  of  the  gin.  The  operation  oi 
this  improvement  is,  that  those  fibers  of  the  cotton  which  are  so  firm- 
ly caught  by  the  teeth  of  the  saws  as  to  be  disengaged  from  the  mass 
of  the  cotton  to  be  ginned,  are  drawn  out  to  their  full  length,  and 
pass  clear  through  the  grate,  and  are  then  brushed  off  by  the  i-evolv 
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ing  brush,  while  the  fibers  that  are  drawn  into  the  grate,  but  not 
caught  by  the  teeth  of  the  saws  firmly  enough  to  be  carried  quite 
through,  are  disengaged,  and  pass  up  to  where  the  under  surface 
meets  the  upper  surface,  above  the  saws,  and,  finding  no  obstruction 
there,  pass  back  out  of  the  grate  without  choking  it,  and  roll  down 
again  with  the  mass  of  unginned  cotton,  and  are  caught  below  by  th© 
saws,  and  carried  up  again,  and  so  on  until  all  the  fibers  are  drawn 
through."  , 

The  specification,  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  invention  more  par^ 
ticularly,  by  referring  to  and  explaining  the  drawings  annexed  to  it, 
showing  the  advantages  of  his  improvement,  the  manner  of  arrang- 
ing the  ribs  in  the  gin,  and  the  mode  of  inserting  and  fastening  them 
in  the  frame -wbr'k.  This  description  could  not  be  comprehended 
without  an  exact  drawing;  nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  understand 
the  questions  of  law  in  dispute  between  the  parties.  It  is  therefore 
omitted.  After  giving  this  description,  the  specification  states  the 
improvement,  of  which  the  patentee  claims  to  be  the  inventor,  as 
follows : 

"  Having  thus  described  my  improved  rib  and  its  advantages,  I 
now  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure,  by  letters  patent, 
the  increasing  the  depth  or  space  between  the  upper  or  outer  surface 
of  the  rib,  and  the  lower  or  inner  surface  of  it,  at  the  part  where 
the  cotton  is  drawii  through  the  grate,  so  that  it  shall  be  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  fiber  of  the  cotton  to  be  ginned;  (whether  this  be  done 
by  making  the  ribs  thicker  at  that  part,  or  by  a  fork  or  division  of 
the  rib,  or  by  any  other  variation  of  the  particular  form ;)  and  I  also 
claim,  as  part  of  the  said  improvement;  the  sloping  up  of  the  lower 
or  inner  surface  of  the  rib,  so  as  to  meet  the  upper  or  outer  surface 
above  the  saws,  leaving,  when  the  rib  is  inserted  into  the  frame,  no 
break  or  shoulder  between  the  two  surfaces,  but  a  smooth  and  unin- 
terrupted passage  upward  between  the  ribs,  as  above  described." 

At  the  trial  in  the  Circuit  Court,  the  plaintiff  in  error,  after  having 
produced  his  patent,  with  the  schedule  annexed  to  it,  offered  in  evi- 
dence, by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  skilled  in  the  art,  that  the  rib 
described  in  the  plaintiff"'s  specification  was  a  new  and  useful  im- 
provement; that  the  fastening  of  the  rib  to  the  frame-work  in  the 
manner  therein  stated  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ginning,  but  was 
only  necessary  to  keep  the  rib  firm ;  that  the  rib  of  the  defendants 
was  substantially  in  principle  like  that  of  the  plaintiff,  and  operated 
in  the  same  manner  and  produced  the  same  effect;  and  that,  in  their 
opinion,  it  differed  from  the  plaintift''s  rib  only  by  taking  away  a  part 
whibh  was  wholly  immaterial  in  the  operation  of  ginning. 
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The  defendants  then  produced  witnesses  skilled  iu  the  ai-t,  who 
testified  that  the  ribs  of  the  defendants  did  not  substantially  operate 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  plaintiff's,  but  were  different  in  form 
and  principle,  and  proceeded  to  state  the  particulars  in  which  they 
differed;  and  testified  that  the  defendants'  ribs  were  entirely  detach- 
ed from  the  breast-band,  and  stood  out  in  front  of  it,  like  the  bar  of 
thfe  "  Edenton  grate,"  which  was  known  and  in  use  long  before  the 
plaintiff's;  and  that  the  front  and  back  surfaces  of  the  defendants' 
ribs  did  not  slope  and  meet  at  the  upper  end  above  the  saws  as  the 
plaintiff  described  his  to  do,  and  was  not  shaped  as  the  plaintiff's  was 
exhibited  and  described  in  big  drawings,  specification,  and  claim. 

"  Whereupon  the  defendants'  counsel  insisted  that  the  ribs  of  the 
defendant  were,  accordiBg  to  the  whole  evidence,  substantially  dif- 
ferent from  those  described  and  claimed  by  the  plaintiff",  not  only 
because,  as  the  counsel  alleged,  it  appeared  by  the  whole  of  said  evi- 
dence, that,  in  the  defendants'  said  ribs,  no  part  of  the  under  surface 
sloped  upward,  and  met  the  upper  surface  above  the  periphery  of  the 
saw,  and  was  there  fastened  against  the  frame-woi'k  of  the  gin ;  but, 
also,  in  the  other  paiiJculars  above  described. 

"But  the  plaintiff's  counsel  insisted  that  said  ribs  were  substan- 
tially alike,  in  all  respects;  and'  that  in  the  rib  of  the  defendante,  the 
under  surfe^e  did,  according  to' said  evidence,  in  fact,  slope  upward, 
and  meet  the  upper  surface  above  the  periphery  of  the  saw,  but  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  the  plaintiff's  invention,  as  described  and 
claimed  in  his  said  specification;  nor  was  it  essential  to  the  said  in- 
vention^ in  fact,  that  the  under  surface  of  the  rib  should  be  fastened 
against  the  frame-work  of  the  gin,  where  the  two  surfaces  meet,  above 
the  periphery  of  the  saw. 

"And  the  presiding  judge  who  sat  at  the  ti'ial  aforesaid  did  then 
and  there  declare  and  deliver  his  opinion  to  the  jury  aforesaid,  as  fol- 
lows, viz.:  That  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  maintain  the  action  and  issue 
aforesaid,  on  his  part,  it  was  necessary  for  the  juiy  to  be  satisfied  that 
the  defendants  had  substantially  violated  and  infringed  the  patent- 
right  of  the  plaintiff,  as  set  forth  and  described  in  his  patent.  That 
if  the  defendants  used  only  such  part  of  the  said  patented  improve- 
ment as  was  known  and  used  before  his  supposed  invention,  it  was 
no  violation  or  infringement  thereof.  That  the  improvement  of  the 
plaintiff,  as  specified  and  summed  up  by  him,  was  in  the  following 
terms,  viz.: 

"I  now  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure,  by  letters 
patent,  the  increasing  the  depth  or  space  between  the  upper  or  outer 
surface  of  the  rib,  and  the  lower  or  inner  surface  of  it,  at  the  part 
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where  the  cotton  is  drawn  through  the  grate,  so  that  it  shall  be  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  fiber  of  the  cotton  to  be  ginned;  (whether  this  be 
done  by  making  the  ribs  thicker  at  that  part,  or  by  a  fork  or  division 
of  the  rib,  or  by  any  other  variation  of  the  particular  form ;)  and  I  also 
claim,  as  part  of  the  same  improvement,  the  sloping  up  of  the  lower 
or  inner  surface  of  the  rib,  so  as  to  meet  the  upper  or  outer  surface 
above  the  saws,  leaving,  when  the  rib  is  inserted  into  the  frame,  no 
break  or  shoulder  bet\f3en  the  two  surfaceSj  but  a  smooth  and  unin- 
terrupted passage  upward  between  the  ribs,  as  above  described." 

That  the  true  construction  and  interpretation  of  the  specification 
and  summing  is,  that  it  claims  and  states  as  a  substantial  part  of  the 
improvement,  not  only  the  increasing  the  depth  or  space  between  the 
upper  or  outer  surface  of  the  rib  and  the  lower  or  inner  surface  thereof, 
at  the  part  where  the  cotton  is  drawn  through  the  grate,  so  that  it  shall 
be  equal  to  the  length  of  the  fiber  of  the  cotton  to  be  ginned  in  the 
manner  above  stated,  but  it  also  claims  and  states  as  a  substantial  part 
of  the  same  improvement,  the  sloping  up  of  the  lower  and  inner  sur- 
face of  the  rii),  so  as  to  meet  the  upper  or  outer  surface  above  the  saws, 
leaving,  when  the  rib  is  inserted  in  the  frame-work,  no  break  or  shoul- 
der between  the  two  surfaces,  but  a  smooth  and  uninterrupted  passage 
upward  between  the  ribs,  as  described  in  the  same  specification ;  and 
that  thereby  the  fixing  or  fastening  of  the  ribs  against  the  frame-work, 
in  the  manner  stated  in  the  specification,  is  made  by  the  patentee  a 
substantial  part  of  the  said  improvement;  ao  that  if  the  defendants  do 
not  fix  or  fasten  the  ribs  of  their  machine  against  the  frame-work  in 
the  manner  stated  in  the  specification,  either  at  all  or  substantially  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  patentee,  or  fix  or  fasten  it  only  in  a  manner 
known  or  used  before  the  plaintiff's  supposed  invention,  the  defend- 
ants are  not  guilty  of  any  violation  or  infringement  of  the  plaintift''s 
patent,  as  stated  in  the  declaration ;  and  with  this  declaration,  the  said 
presiding  judge  left  the  said  cause  to  the  jury,  who  thereupon  then 
and  there  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendants. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  statement,  that  the  question  of  law  presented; 
by  the  exception  is  a  very  narrow  one,  and  depends  altogether  on  the 
construction  of  the  specification ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  it  under- 
stood, without  the  aid  of  the  drawing  or  model. 

The  plaintiff  considers  the  invention  secured  by  the  patent  to  con- 
sist of  the  rib  only — and  of  that  part  of  the  rib  which  by  its  form 
increases  the  depth  between  its  upper  or  outer  surface  and  the  lower 
or  inner  one,  at  the  place  where  the  cotton  is  drawn  through  the 
grate.  He  insists  that  the  sloping  up  of  the  rib,  so  as  to  meet  the 
upper  or  outer  surface  of  the  saw,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  fastening 
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it  against  the  frame-work  of  the  gin,  as  mentioned  in  his  speciiicar 
tion,  are  not  substantial  or  essential  parts  of  his  invention. 

The  question  is,  whether  they  are  claimed  as  such  by  his  patent. 
The  Circuit  Court  held  that  they  were  so  claimed;  and  we  think  the 
opinion  was  clearly  right.  They  are  expressly  stated  by  the  patentee 
to  be  a  part  of  the  improvement  for  which  he  asks  a  patent,  and  he 
describes  particularly  the  smooth  and  uninterrupted  passage  upward 
between  the  ribs,  leaving  no  break  or  shoulder  between  the  two  sur- 
faces, when  the  ribs  were  inserted  in  the  frame,  as  one  of  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  his  improvement.  And  this  smooth  and  unin- 
terrupted surface  must  necessarily  depend  not  merely  on  the  form 
of  the  rib,  but  also  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
frame-work. 

The  rib  in  question  is  not  an  invention  to  be  used  by  itself,  but  an 
improvement  upon  that  portion  of  the  cotton-gin;  and  is  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  other  parts  of  a  machine  which  has  been  publicly 
known  and  used  a  long  time.  There  must,  therefore,  be  some  mode 
of  fastening  and  connecting  it  with  the  other  machinery;  and  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  the  rib  necessarily  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  upon 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  arranged  and  connected  with  the  saw,  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  machine.  He  specifies  the  mode,  and  claims  it 
as  part  of  his  invention.  According  to  his  statement,  his  improve- 
ment consisted  in  the  form  of  the  rib  which  increased  the  depth 
between  the  upper  and  lower  surface,  at  the  part  where  the  cotton  is 
drawn  through  the  grate,  in  the  sloping  up  so  as  to  meet  the  upper 
or  outer  surface  above  the  saws,  and  in  the  smooth  and  uninterrupt- 
ed passage  produced  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  connected  with 
the  frame.  These  three  things  he  represents  as  constituting  his  im- 
provement, and  they  are  all  combined  together  in  his  specification  and 
claim,  making  together  one  invention,  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  other  and  old  machinery  of  the  cotton-gin.  And  the  drawing 
which  accompanies  his  patent  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  rib  is 
sloped  and  arranged  with  the  saw  and  annexed  to  the  frame-work,  in 
order  to  attain  the  object  of  the  invention. 

Now,  the  end  to  be  accomplished  is  not  the  subject  of  a  patent. 
The  invention  consists  in  the  new  and  useful  means  of  obtaining  it. 
And  if  the  defendant  had,  by  a  rib  of  a  substantially  different  form, 
or  differently  arranged  with  the  saw,  or  not  fastened  at  all  to  the 
frame,  made  an  improvement  which  more  effectually  secured  the 
object  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  the  plaintiff's  patent,  it  would 
be  difl[icult  to  maintain  that  it  could  not  be  lawfully  used,  because  it 
produced  the  same  result  -with  the  plaintiff's  invention. 
21 
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The  usefulness  of  the  rib  depends  altogether,  as  described  in  the 
specification,  upon  the  manner  of  its  connection  with  the  peripheiy 
of  the  saw,  and  with  the  frame-work.  And  if,  therefore,  as  was  said 
by  the  Circuit  Gburt,  the  rib  made  by  the  defendant  was  not  fastened 
at  all  to  the  ffame-wbrk,  or  in  a  manner  substantially  different  from 
tiae  plaintiff's,  or  in  a  manner  known  and  used  before  the  plaintiff's 
invention,  it  was  no  infringetnent  of  his  patent.  And  whether  the 
manner  was  the  same  in  substance  or  not,  was  a  question  of  fact  for 
the  jury;  and  as  they  found  for  the  defendant,  we  must  assume  that 
it  was  substantially  different. 

The  judgment  of  the  Girciiit  Gotirt  is  therefore 

Afhrmbd, 


William  T.  McClueg,  John  G.  Parry,  and  Enoch  J.  Higby,  part- 
ners, DOING  BUSINESS  UNDER  THE  FIRM  OF  McGlURG,  PaRRY,  AND 
HiGBY,  ASSIGNEES  OF  JaMES  HaRLBY,  PLAINTIFFS  IN  ERROR,  V.  LAW- 
RENCE EjNGSLANDi  Isaac  Lightnbr,  and  James  Guddy,  partnerSj 

DOING   business    UNDER   THE   FIRM   OF    KiNGSLAND,   LiGHTNBR,   AND 
GUDDY,  DEFENDANTS. 

(1  Howard,  202.) 

!►  If  a  person  employed  in  the  manufactory  of  another^  while  receiving  wages, 
makes  experiments  at  the  expense  and  in  the  manufactory  of  his  employer ; 
has  his  wages  increased  in  consequence  of  the  useful  result  of  the  experiments ; 
makes  the  article  invented  atid  permits  his  employer  to  use  it,  no  compensa- 
tion for  its  use  being  paid  or  demanded;  and  then  obtains  a  patent, — these 
facts  will  justify  the  presumption  of  a  license  to  use  the  invention. 

2.  Such  an  unmolested  and  notorious  use  of  tiie  invention  prior  to  the  application 

for  a  patent,  will  bring  the  case  within  the  provisions  of  the  seventh  section  of 
the  act  of  1839,  ch.  88. 

3.  The  assignees  of  a  patent-right  take  it  subject  to  the  legal  consequences  of  the 

previous  acts  of  the  patentee. 

4.  The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  sections  of  the  act  of  1836,  oh.  357,  prescribe  the 

rules  which  must  govern  on  the  trial  of  actions  for  the  violation  of  patent- 
rights  ;  and  these  sections  are  operative,  so  tAr  as  they  are  applicable,  notwith- 
standing the  pate;it  may  have  been  granted  befoi-e  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1836. 

5.  The  words  "any  newlj'-invented  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of 

matter,"  in  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  1839,  have  the  same  meaning  as 
"invention,"  or  "thing patented." 

This  case  was  brought  up  by  writ  of  eiTor  from  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  facts  are  sufficiently  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
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The  bill  of  exceptions  which  was  taken  on  the  trial  below  was  as 
follows: 

And  the  plaintift"  thereupon  excepted  to  certain  parts  of  the  instruC' 
lions  so  given  by  the  court  to  the  jury,  which  instractions  so  excepted 
to  are  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  wit: 

"It  has,  however,  been  urged,  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  that  the 
right  to  the  continued  use  is  restricted  to  the  '  specific  machine,  man- 
ufacture, or  composition  of  matter  so  made  or  purchased,'  so  that  a 
defendant  is  protected  no  farther  than  in  the  case  of  the  invention 
(for  which  this  patent  was  granted)  prior  to  the  application,  and  is 
liable  to  damages  if  he  makes  any  rolls  by  Harley's  plan  afterwards. 

"We,  therefore,  feel  bound  to  take  the  words,  'newly-invented 
machine,'  in  the  act  of  1839,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter 
and  such  invention,  to  mean  the  invention  patented,  and  the  words 
'specific  machine'  to  refer  to  the  thing  originally  invented,  whereof 
the  exclusive  right  is  procured  by  patent,  but  not  to  any  newly-dis- 
covered improvement  to  an-  existing  patent. 

"  The  use  of  the  patent  must  be  of  the  same  specific  improvement 
originally  invented,  as  was,  before  the  application,  used  by  any  person 
who  had  purchased  or  constructed  the  machinery  on  which  he  oper- 
ated to  produce  the  effect  described  in  the  specification ;  but  when 
such  person  confines  the  fatsire  use  to  the  specific  mode,  method, 
manner,  and  process  of  producing  the  described  effect,  it  is,  by  the 
words  and  true  meaning  of  the  law,  without  liability  to  the  inventor 
or  other  person  interested  in  the  invention,  so  construed ;  and  by  thus 
protecting  the  person  who  has  engaged  the  use  of  an  invention  before 
the  application  for  a  patent,  the  great  object  of  the  Patent  Laws,  as 
declared  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  1837,  will  be  consum- 
mated,— that  is,  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  public  and  '  of  patentees 
in  patented  inventions  and  improvements.'  4  Stoiy,  2547,  A  dif- 
ferent construction  would  make  it  necessary  to  carry  into  all  the  for- 
mer laws  the  same  literal  exposition  of  the  vaiious  terms  used  to  ex- 
press the  same  tiling,  and,  thereby  changing  the  law  according  to 
every  change  of  phi-aseology,  make  it  a  labyrinth  of  inextricable 
confusion. 

"  Our  opinion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  defendants  have  a  right  to  the 
continued  use  of  the  improvement  patented  to  Harley.  The  facts  of 
the  case,  which  are  not  controverted,  have  equal  effect  with  a  license, 
and  the  evidence  brings  the  defendant  under  the  protection  of  the 
act  of  1839,  by  the  unmolested  notorious  use  of  the  invention  before 
the  application  for  a  patent.  E'othing  has  been  shown,  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiffs,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  this  prior  use ;  as  the  assig- 
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nees  of  Harley,  they  stand  in  his  place  as  to  i-ight  and  responsibility; 
they  took  the  patent  subject  to  the  legal  consequences  of  his  previotis 
acts;  and  connecting  these  with  the  want  of  an  assertion  of  a  right 
to  the. use  by  the  defendants  of  the  invention  patented,  till  this  suit 
was  brought  in  Septeinber,  1835,  protects  them  from  liability. 

"  In  our  opinion,  your  verdict  ought  to  be  for  the  defendants.  Ver- 
dict accordingly,  and  judgment  for  defendants." 

Dunlap,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs  in  error,' contended  that  the  court 
below  had  erred  in  charging  the  jury — 

1.  That  the  facts  justified  the  presumption  of  a  license  or  grant  to 
use  the  invention,  and  that  defendants  were  protected  thereby,  inde- 
pendent of  any  act  of  Congress. 

2.  That  the  words  "  specific  machine,"  in  the  fourth  section  of  the 
act  of  1839,  referred  to  the  invention  itself,  and  that  the  authority  to 
use  it  before  the  patent  carried  the  right  to  continue  to  make  and  use 
it  after  the  patent  had  issued. 

Mr.  Justice  Baldwin  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  case  comes  here  on  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the 
"Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  in  an  action  brought  by  the  plain- 
tiffs, assignees  of  James  Harley,  against  the  defendants,  for  the  in- 
fringement of  a  patent  granted  to  Harley  for  an  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  casting  chilled  rollers  and  other  metallic  cj'linders  and  cones, 
in  which  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  defendants.  On  the  trial,  it 
appeared  in  evidence  that  it  had  long  been  a  desideratum  to  find  out 
some  mode  by  which  iron  rollers,  or  cylinders,  could  be  so  cast  that 
when  the  metal  was  introduced  into  the  mould  it  should  cause  a  swirl 
or  rotatory  motion,  by  which  the  flog  or  dross  would  be  thrown  into 
the  center  instead  of  the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  By  the  old  mode, 
the  metal  was  conveyed  from  the  furnace  to  the  mould  through  a 
gate  or  pipe,  placed  in  a  horizontal  or  perpendicular  direction.  The 
mode  alleged  to  have  been  invented  by  Harley  is  thus  described  in 
the  specification  annexed  to  the  patent :  "  The  tube  or  tubes,  or  pass- 
ages called  gates,  through  which  the  metal  to  be  conveyed  into  the 
moulds  shall  not  enter  the  mould  perpendicularly  at  the  bottom,  but 
slanting,  or  in  a  direction  approaching  to  a  tangent  of  the  cylinder, 
or  if  the  gates  enter  the  moulds  horizontally,  or  nearly  so,  shall  not 
enter  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  but  in  a  tangent 
form,  or  inclining  towards  a  tangent  of  the  cylinder." 

This  was  the  thing  patented,  consisting  solely  in  changing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tube  which  conveyed  the  metal  to  the  mould,  from  a  hori- 
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zontal  or  perpendicular  position  to  an  angular  one.  It  pi'oduced  the 
desired  effect,  and  was  highly  useful. 

The  novelty  of  the  invention  was  much  contested  at  the  trial,  but 
as  the  case  turned  on  other  points,  that  became  an  immaterial  ques- 
tion; and  the  case  comes  before  us,  on  exceptions  to  the  charge  of  the 
court,  which  assumed  that  Harley  was  the  original  and  true  inventor 
of  the  improvement,  and  put  the  case  to  the  jury  on  the  following 
facts,  which  were  in  full  proof,  in  nowise  contradicted,  and  admitted 
to  be  true : 

That  Harley  was  employed  by  the  defendants  at  their  foundry  in 
Kttsburg,  receiving  wages  from  them  by  the  week;  while  so  employ- 
ed, he  claimed  to  have  invented  the  improvements  patented,  and  after 
several  unsuccessful  experiments  made  a  successful  one  in  October, 
1834.  The  experiments  were  made  in  the  defendants'  foundry,  and 
wholly  at  their  expense,  while  Harley  was  receiving  his  wages,  which 
were  increased  on  account  of  the  useful  result.  Harley  continued  in 
their  employment,  on  wages,  until  January  or  February,  1835,  during 
all  which  time  he  had  made  rollers  for  them.*  He  often  spoke  about 
procuring  a  patent,  and  prepared  more  than  one  set  of  papers  for  the 
purpose.  Made  his  application  the  17th  February,  1835,  for  a  patent. 
It  was  granted  on  the  3d  of  March,  and  assigned  to  the  plaintiffs  on 
the  16th  of  March,  pursuant  to  an  agreement  made  in  January. 

While  Harley  continued  in  the  defendants'  employment,  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  take  out  a  patent  and  purchase  his  right,  which 
they  declined.  He  made  no  denjand  on  them  for  any  compensation 
for  using  his  improvement,  nor  gave  them  any  notice  not  to  use  it, 
till,  on  some  misunderstanding  on  another  subject,  he  gave  them  such 
notice  about  the  time  of  his  leaving  their  foundry,  and  after  making 
the  agreement  with  the  plaintiffs,  who  owned  a  foundry  in  Pittsbui-g, 
for  an  assignment  to  them  of  his  right.  The  defendants  continued 
to  make  rollers  on  Harley's  plan.  The  present  action  was  brought  in 
October,  1835,  without  any  previous  notice  by  them.  The  court  left 
it  to  the  jury  to  decide  what  the  facts  of  the  case  were,  but,  if  they 
were  as  testified,  charged  that  they  would  fully  justify  the  presump- 
tion of  a  license,  a  special  privilege  or  grant  to  the  defendants  to  use 
the  invention;  that  the  facts  amounted  to  "a  consent  and  allowance 
of  such  use,"  and  show  such  a  consideration  as  would  support  an  ex- 
press license  or  grant,  or  call  for  the  presumption  of  one  to  meet  the 
justice  of  the  case,  by  exempting  them  from  liability — having  equal 
effect  with  a  license,  and  giving  the  defendants  a  right  to  the  continued 
use  of  the  invention.  The  coui't  also  charged  the  jury,  that  the  facts 
of  the  case  which  were  not  controverted  brought  it  within  the  provis- 
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ions  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  1839,  by  the  unmolested 
notorious  use  of  the  invention  before  the  apphcation  for  a  patent  by 
Harley,  and  that  nothing  had  been  shown  by  the-plaintifls  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  this  j)rior  use.  That  as  assignees  of  Harley,  the 
plaintitfe  stand  in  his  place  as  to  right  and  responsibility;  they  took 
the  assignment  of  the  patent  subject  to  the  legal  consequences  of  his 
previous  acts,  and  connecting  these  with  the  absence  of  an  assertion 
of  a  right  adverse  to  the  defendants'  Use  till  this  suit  was  brought, 
protected  the  defendants  from  liability  for  any  damages  therefor. 

The  exceptions  to  the  charge  were  confined  to  these  two  points, 
which  constitute  the  only  subject  for  our  consideration.  Whether 
these  exceptions  are  well  taken  or  not,  must  depend  on  the  law  as  it 
stood  at  the  emanation  of  the  patent,  together  with  such  changes  as 
have  been  since  made ;  for  though  they  may  be  retrospective  in  their 
operation j  that  is  not  a  sound  objection  to  their  validity.  The  power 
of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  patents  is  plenary,  by  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution;  and  as  there  are  no  restraints  on  its  exer- 
cise, there  can  be  no  limitation  of  theh*  right  to  modify  them  at  their 
pleasure,  so  that  they  do  not  take  away  the  rights  of  property  in  ex- 
isting patents. 

When  the  patent  to  Harley  was  granted  and  this  suit  brought,  the 
acts  of  1798  and  1800  were  the  tests  of  its  validity,  but  the  twenty- 
first  section  of  the  act  of  1836  repealed  all  existing  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject of  patents,  with  a  proviso,  that  all  suits  brought  before  may  be 
prosecuted  in  the  same  manner  as  if  that  act  had  not  been  passed, 
"excepting  and  saving  the  application  to  any  such  action  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  sections  of  this  act,  so  fax  as 
they  may  be  applicable  thereto."  This  repeal,  however,  can  have  no 
effect  to  impair  the  right  of  property  then  existing  in  a  patentee  or 
his  assignee,  according  to  the  well-established  principles  of  this  court 
ill  8  Wheat.,  493.  The  patent  must,  therefore,  stand  as  if  the  acts  of 
1793  and  1800  remained  in  force ;  in  other  respects,  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  sections  of  the  act  of  1836  prescribe  the  rules  which  must 
govern  on  the  trial  of  actions  for  the  violation  of  patented  rights, 
whether  granted  before  or  after  its  passage. 

In  Pennock  v.  Dialogue,  this  court  held,  in  1829, "  that  if  an  inventor 
makes  his  discovery  public,  looks  on,  and  permits  others  freely  to 
use  it,  without  objection  or  assertion  of  claim  to  the  invention  of 
which  the  public  might  take  notice,  he  abandons  the  inehoate  right 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  invention,  to  which  a  patent  would  have 
entitled  him,  had  it  been  apphed  for  before  such  use,  and  that  it 
makes  no  difference  in  the  principle,  thM  the  article  so  pabliciy 
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.  used  and  afterwai'ds  patented  was  made  by  a  particular  individual, 
who  did  so  by  the  private  permission  of  the  inventor."  2  Peters,  14, 
15;  Grant  v.  Raymond,  6  Peters,. 248,  249;  Shmo  v.  Cooper,  7  Peters, 
313^323. 

On  this  construction  of  the  acts  of  1793  and  1800,  Barley's  patent 
would  have  been  void  on  the  evidence  in  this  case.  Such  seems  to 
have  been  the  sense  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  act  of  1832,  which 
autborized  the  issuing  a  new  patent,  when  an  original  one  was  invalid 
by  accident,  inadvertence,  or  mistake,  and  without  any  fraudulent 
intent,  by  reason  of  the  terms  of  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  1793 
not  having  been  complied  with;  "provided,  however,  that  such  new 
patent  so  granted  shall  in  all  respects  be  liable  to  the  same  matters 
.  of  objection  and  defense  as  any  original  patent  granted  under  the  said 
first-mentioned  act.  That  no  public  use  or  privilege  of  the  invent).^ 
so  patented,  derived  from  or  after  the  grant  of  the  original  patent, 
either  under  any  special  license  of  the  inventor,  or  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  patentee  that  there  shall  be  free  public  use  thereof,  shall  in 
any  manner  prejudice  the  right  of  recovery  for  any  use  or  violation 
,  of  his  invention  after  the  grant  of  sqch  new  patent  as  aforesaid."  4 
Story,  2301. 

This  act  is  an  affirmance  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  this  court 
in  the  tbree  cases  before  referred  to,  and  as  the  exception  to  the  pro- 
viso is  liinited  to  an  use  of  the  invention  under  a  special  license  of 
the  inventor  after  the  grant  of  the  original  patent,  it  leaves  the  use 
prior  to  the  application  for  such  patent  clearly  obnoxious  to  the  prin- 
.ciple  established  in  2  Peters,  14, 15,  whereby  the  patent  woul4  be- 
come void. 

The  same  conclusion  follows  from  the  fifteenth  section- of  the  act 
-of  1836,  which  declares,  that  if  the  thing  patented  "  had  been  in  pub- 
.  lie  use  or  on  sale,  ynth  the  consent  and  allowance  of  the  patentee, 
before  the  application  for  a  patent,"  judgment  shall  be  rendered  for 
the  defendant  with  costs.  4  Story,  2511.  The  case  before  us  is  one 
of  this  description :  the  defendants  use  the  invention  of  Harley  for 
four  months  before  his  application  for  a  patent;  this  use  was  public; 
and  not  only  with  his  express  consent  and  allowance,  but  he  himself 
made  the  rollers,  on  the  plan  he  invented,  during  those  months,Jrom 
the  time  when  he  had  ascertained  the  utility  of  his  invention. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  no  strained,  if  not  the  fair  construction  of 
this  act,  if,  under  such  and  the  other  circumstances  in  evidence  in  the 
cause,  the  court  charged  the  jury  that,  if  they  believed  the  witnesses, 
the  patent  subsequently  obtained  was  void.  The  Circuit  Court,  how- 
ever, did  not  go  so  &r,    They  held  that  the  defendajits  might  continue 
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to  use  the  invention,  without  saying  that  the  pubhc  might  use  it  with- 
out hability  to  the  plaintiffi,  in  which  we  think  there  was  no  error  in 
their  direction  to  the  jury ;  that  they  might  presume  a  license  or  grant 
from  Harley,  or  on  the  legal  etfect  of  the  uncontroverted  evidence  as 
to  the  right  of  recovery  by  the  plaintifts,  or  on  the  construction  of  the 
acts  of  1793,  180Q,  1832,  and  1836. 

The  remaining  exception  is  to  the  charge  of  the  court  below,  on  the 
effect  of  the  seventh  ^section  of  the  act  of  1839,  which  is  in  these 
words:  "That  every  person  or  corporation  who  has  or  shall  have 
purchased  or  constructed  any  newly-invented  machine,  manufacture, 
or  composition  of  matter,  prior  to  the  application  by  the  inventor  or 
discoverer  of  a  patent,  shall  be  held  to  possess  the  right  to  use,  and 
vend  to  others  to  be  used,  the  specific  machine,  manufacture,  or  com- 
position of  matter  so  made  or  purchased,  without  liability  therefor  to 
the  inventor,  or  any  other  person  interested  in  such  invention;  and 
no  patent  shall  be  held  invalid  by  reason  of  such  purchase,  sale,  or 
use  prior  to  the  application  for  a  patent  as  aforesaid,  except  on  proof 
of  abandonment  of  such  invention  to  the  public,  or  that  such  purchase, 
sale,  or  prior  use  has  been  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  such  ap- 
plication for  a  patent."    Pamphlet  Laws,  1839,  74,  75. 

The  object  of  this  provision  is  evidently  twofold:  first,  to  protect 
the  person  who  has  used  the  thing  patented,  by  having  purchased, 
constructed,  or  made  the  machine,  &c.,  to  which  the  invention  is  ap- 
plied, from  any  liability  to  the  patentee  or  his  assignee ;  second,  to 
protect  the  rights  granted  to  the  patentee  against  any  infringement 
by  any  other  persons.  This  relieved  him  from  the  efl[ects  of  former 
law^  and  their  construction  by  this  court,  unless  in  case  of  abandon- 
ment of  the  invention,  or  a  continued  prior  use  for  more  than  two 
years  before  the  application  for  a  patent;  while  it  puts  the  person 
who  has  had  such  prior  use  on  the  same  footing  as  if  he  had  a  spe- 
cial license  from  the  inventor  to  use  his  invention,  which,  if  given 
before  the  application  for  a  patent,  would  justify  the  continued  use 
after  it  issued,  without  liability. 

At  the  trial  below,  and  here,  the  plaintiffs'  counsel  have  contended 
Tthat  this  act  cannot  apply  to  the  present  case,  inasmuch  as  the  pro- 
tection it  affords  to  the  person  who  had  the  prior  use  is  confined  to 
the  specific  machine,  &c.,  and  does  not  extend  to  such  use  of  the  in- 
vention or  thing  patented,  if  it  does  not  consist  of  a  machine,  &c.,  as 
■contradistinguished  from  the  new  mode  or  manner  in  which  an  old 
machine  or  its  parts  operate,  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  effect;  but 
we  think  that  the  law  does  not  admit  of  such  construction,  whether 
we  look  at  its  words  or  its  manifest  objects,  when  taken  in  connec- 
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tion  with  former  laws,  and  the  decisions  of  this  court  in  analogous 
cases. 

The  words  "  such  invention  "  must  be  referred  back  to  the  preced- 
ing part  of  the  sentence,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  subject-matter  to 
which  it  relates,  which  is  none  other  than  the  newly-invented  machine, 
manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter  constituting  the  thing  patent- 
ed; otherwise  these  words  become  senseless,  when  the  invention  is 
not  strictly  of  a  machine,  &c.  Now,  in  the  present  case,  we  find  the 
invention  consists  solely  in  the  angular  direction  given  to  the  tube 
through  which  the  metal  is  conducted  into  the  cylinder  in  which  the 
roller  is  cast.  Every  part  of  the  machinery  is  old;  the  roller  itself  is 
no  part  of  the  invention,  and  cannot  be  the  machine,  manufacture,  or 
composition  of  matter  contemplated  by  Congress ;  nor  can  the  word 
"specific"  have  any  practical  effect,  unless  it  is  applied  to  the  thing 
patented,  whatever  it  may  be,  without  making  a  distinction  between 
a  machine,  &c.,  and  the  mode  of  producing  a  useful  result  by  the  mere 
direction  given  to  one  of  the  parts  of  an  old  machine.  Such  a.  con- 
struction is  not  justified  by  the  language  of  the  law,  and  would  defeat 
both  of  its  objects.  If  it  does  not  embrace  the  case  before  us,  the 
consequence  would  be  that  the  use  of  the  invention,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  evidence,  would,  according  to  the  decision  in  2  Peters,  14, 
15,  ante,  invalidate  the  patent;  for  if  the  act  operates  to  save  the 
avoidance  of  the  patent,  it  must,  of  consequence,  protect  the  person 
who  uses  the  invention  before  the  application  for  a  patent.  Both  ob- 
jects must  be  effected  or  both  must  fail,  as  both  parts  of  the  act  refer 
to  the  same  thing,  and  the  same  state  of  things,  as  affecting  the  person 
using  the  newly-invented  machine,  or  the  thing  patented,  as  well-  as 
the  inventor.  Had  the  words  "  invention  "  or  "  thing  patented  "  been 
used  instead  of  machine,  &c.,  there  could  have  been  no  room  for  doubt 
of  the  application  of  the  act  to  the  present  case ;  and  by  referring  to 
the  phraseology  of  the  different  acts  of  Congress  denoting  the  inven- 
tion, it  is  appai'ent  that,  though  there  is  a  difference  in  the  words  used, 
there  is  none  as  to  their  meaning  or  reference  to  the  same  thing. 
Thus,  we  find  in  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1836,  relating  to 
suits  for  using  "the  thing  whereof  the  exclusive  right  is  secured  by 
any  patent";  in  the  fifteenth,  "his  invention;  his  discovery,  the  thing 
patented,"  "  that  which  was  in  fact  invented  or  discovered,"  "  the  in- 
vention or  discovery  for  which  the  patent  issued,"  "  that  of  which  he 
was  the  first  inventor."  In  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  1837,  "  any 
patent  for  any  invention,  discovery,  or  improvement,"  "  inventions 
and  discoveries";  in  the  second  section,  "the  invention";  in  the 
third,  "invention  or  discovery";  in  the  fourth,  "patented  inventions 
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and  improvements  " ;  in  tlie  fifth,  "  the  thing  as  originally  invented." 
4  Story,  2510,  2511,  2546. 

We,  therefore,  feel  hound  to  take  the  words  "  newly-tin  vented  mar 
chine,  manufactui'e,  or  composition  of  matter"  and  "such' invention," 
in  the  act  of  1839,  to  mean  the  "  invention  patented,"  and  the  words 
"specific  machine"  to  refer  to  "the  thing  as  originally  invented," 
whereof  the  right  is  secured  by  patent;  but  not  to  any  newly-invented 
improvement  on  a  tHing  once  patented.  The  use  of  the  invention 
before  an  application  for  a  patent,  must  be  the  specific  improvement 
then  invented  and  used  by  the  person  who  had  purchased,,constructr 
•ed,  or  used  the  machine  to  which  the  invention  is  applied.  So  con- 
strued, the  objects  of  the  act  of  1839  are  accomplished.  A  different 
construction  would  make  it  necessary  to  carry  into  all  former  laws 
the  same  literal  exposition  of  the  various  terms  used'  to  express  the 
same  thing,  and,  thereby  changing  the  law  according  to  every  change 
of  mere  phraseology,  make  it  a  labyrinth  of  inextricable  confusion. 

"We  are,  therefore,  of  opioion  that  there  is  no  error  in  the  charge 
of  the  court  below,  and  that  its  judgment  be  affirmed. 

This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the  record  from 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Western  Bistrict  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ;  on  consideration  whereof  j 
it  is  now  here  ordered  and  adjudged  by  this  court  that  the  judgment 
of  the  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 

Apfiembb  with  costs. 


James  Stimpson,  plaintiff  in  erkok,  v.  The  West  Ch^bstbr  Eail- 
fiOAD  Company,  dbebndants. 

(4  Howard,  380.) 

1.  The  practice  of  excepting  generally  to  a  charge  of  the  court  to  the  jury,  with- 

out setting  out  specifically  the  points  excepted  to,  censured.  The  writ  of 
error  not  dismissed,  only  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  cause, 

2.  Where  a  defective  patent  had  been  surrendered,  and  a  new  one  taken  out,  and 

the  patentee  brought  an  action  for  a  violation  of  his  patent-right,  laying  the 
infringement  at  a  date  subsequent  to  that  of  the  renewed  patent,  proof  of  the 
use  of  the  thing  patented  during  the  interval  between  the  original  and  renew- 
ed patents  will  not  defeat  the  action. 

3.  The  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1889,  has  exclusive  reference  to  an 

original  application  for  a  patent,  and  not  to  a  renewal  of  it. 

4.  An  original  patent  being  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  the  Patent  Office,  and 

the  only  record  of  the  specifications  being  a  publication  in  the  Franklin  Jour- 
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nal,  the  claim  is  not  limited  by  that  publication,  because  the  whole  of  the 
specifications  are  not  set  forth  in  it. 

5.  Whether  a  renewed  patent,  after  a  surrender  of  a  defective  one,  is  substantially 

for  a  different  invention,  is  a  question  for  the  jury,  and  not  for  the  court. 

6.  As  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1836  provides  for  the  renewal  of  a  pat- 

ent, where  it  shall  be  "inoperative  or  invalid  by  reason  of  a  defective  or 
insuflScient  description  or  specification,"  "if  the  error  shall  have  arisen  by 
inadvertence,  accident,  or  mistake,  and  without  any  fraudulent  or  deceptive 
intention,"  the  fact  of  the  granting  of  the  renewed  patent  closes  all  inquiry 
into  the  existence  or  the  inadvertence,  accident,  or  mistake,  and  leaves  open 
only  the  question.of  fraud  for  the  jury. 

This  case  was  brought  up  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  East  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  a  suit  brought  in  the  Circuit  Court  by  Stimpson  against  the 
Railroad  Company  for  a  violation  of  his  patent-right. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  1831,  Stimpson  took  out  letters  patent  for 
an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  turning  short  curves  on  raikoads. 
These  letters  were  not  given  in  evidence  upon  the  trial,  having  been 
burned  in  the  conflagration  of  the  Patent  Office,  in  December,  1836, 
and  no  copy  could  be  found.  Secondary  evidence  was  given  of  their 
contents,  by  the  following  publication  in  the  Franklin  Journal : 

"  For  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  turning  short  curves  on  rail- 
roads, such  as  the  corners  of  streets :  James  Stimpson,  city  of  Balti- 
more, August  23. 

"37.  The  plan  proposed  is  to  make  the  extreme  edges  of  the  flanches 
flat,  and  of  greater  width  than  ordinary,  and  to  construct  the  rails  in 
such  a  manner  that,  where  a  short  turn  is  to  be  made,  the  extreme 
«dge  of  the  flanch  shall  rest  upon  it,  instead  of  upon  the  tread  of  the 
wheel,  thus  increasing  the  eftective  diameter  of  the  wheel,  in  a  degree 
equal  to  twice  the  projection  of  the  flanch.  The  claim  is  made  to 
*  the  application  of  the  flanches  of  railroad  can-iage-wheels  to  turn 
short  curvatures  upon  railroads  or  tracks,  particularly  turning  the 
corners  of  streets,  wharves,  crossing  of  tracks  or  roads,  and  passing 
over  turnabouts,'  &c."     Franklin  Journal,  vol.  9,  p.  124. 

On  turning  to  pages  270  and  271,  volume  4,  there  will  be  found 
specifications  of  two  patents  granted  to  James  Wright,  of  Columbia, 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  mode  of  turning  curves  claimed  by  Mr.  Stimp- 
son. The  only  diflerence  is,  that  Mr.  "Wright  proposes  to  adapt  his 
cars  to  several  different  curves,  by  having  three  or  more  offsets  in  his 
wheels,  when  necessary. 

On  the  same  day,  namely,  the  23d  of  Aiagust,  1831,  Stimpson  took 
out,  also,  letters  patent  for  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  forming 
and  using  cast  or  wrought  iron  plates  or  rails,  for  railroad  carriage- 
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wheels  to  run  upon.    These  letters  being  also  destroyed,  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Franklin  Journal  was  given  in  evidence. 

Franklin  Journal,  vol.  9,  p.  125.  "  39.  For  an  improvement  in  iiie 
mode  of  farming  and  using  cast  or  wrought  iron  plates  or  rails,  for  rail- 
road carriage-wheels  to  run  upon :  James  Stimpson,  city  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  August  23,  1831. 

"  The  claim  in  this  case  is  to '  the  application  of  cast  or  wrought  iron 
plates  for  the  use  of  railways  on  the  streets  or  wharves  of  cities  or  else- 
where. The  objects  of  said  improvement  being  to  employ  rails  that 
will  not  present  any  obstacles  to  the  ordinary  use  of  streets,  or  sustain 
injury  therefrom,  and  so  to  form  the  plates  at  the  intersection  of  streets 
or  other  crossings  that  cars  will  readily  pass  over  them,  and  also  on 
circles  of  small  radius.' 

"  The  rails  are  to  be  formed  with  a  groove  in  them  to  receive  the 
flanches  of  the  wheels ;  on  one  side  of  the  groove,  the  width  is  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  tread  of  the  wheel;  on  the  other,  it  need  not  exceed 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  These  rails  are  to  be  laid  flush  with  the 
pavement  of  the  streets.  At  corners  to  be  turned,  the  rails  are  to  be 
cast  or  made  of  the  proper  curvature,  one  of  them  only  being  pro- 
vided with  a  groove,  as  the  flanch  is  to  run  upon  the  other,  upon  the 
principle  described  in  No.  37.  Provision  is  to  be  made  by  scrapers 
or  brushes,  preceding  the  carriages,  to  clear  the  grooves  of  dust,  ice, 
and  other  obstructions." 

In  1835,  the  first  mentioned  of  these  letters,  namely,  for  an  "im- 
provement in  the  mode  of  turning  short  curves  on  railroads,"  were 
surrendered  on  account  of  a  defective  specification ;  and  on  the  26th 
of  September,  1835,  a  renewed  patent  was  issued  for  the  term  of  four- 
teen years  from  the  23d  of  August,  1831.  The  schedule  referred  to 
in  this  patent  was  as  follows: 

"Short  Curves.    23d  August,  1831.     Renewed  26th  September,  1835. 

"To  all  whom  these  presents  shall  come:  Be  it  known,  that  I, 
James  Stimpson,  of  the  city  and  county  of  Baltimore,  and  the  State 
of  Maryland,  have  invented  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  turning  short  curves  upon  railroads  with  railroad  cai-riages, 
particularly  those  round  the  corners  of  streets,  wharves,  &c.,  and  that 
the  following  is  a  full  and  exact  description  of  said  invention  or  im- 
provement, as  invented  or  improved  by  me,  namely,  I  use  or  apply 
the  common  peripheries  of  the  flanches  of  the  wheels  for  the  afore- 
said purpose,  in  the  following  manner:  I  lay  a  flat  rail,  which,  how- 
ever, may  be  grooved,  if  preferred,  at  the  commencement  of  the  curv- 
ation,  and  in  a  position  to  be  centrally  under  the  flanches  of  the  wheels 
upon  the  outer  track  of  the  circle,  so  that  no  other  part  of  the  wheels 
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whicli  run  upon  the  outer  circle  of  the  ti'ack  rails  shall  touch  or  bear 
upon  the  rails,  but  the  peripheries  of  the  flanches,  they  bearing  the 
whole  weight  of  the  load  and  carriage,  while  the  opposite  wheels, 
which  run  upon  the  inner  track  of  the  circle,  are  to  be  run  aud  bear 
upon  their  treads  in  the  usual  way,  and  their  flanches  run  freely  in  a 
groove  or  channel,  which  treads  are  ordinarily  about  three  inches  in 
diameter  less  than  the  peripheries  of  the  flanches. 

"  Were  the  bearing  surfaces  of  the  wheels  which  are  in  contract 
with  the  rails  while  thus  turning  the  curve,  to  be  connected  by  the 
straight  lines  from  every  point,  there  would  thus  be  formed  the  frus- 
tums of  two  cones,  if  there  be  four  wheels  and  two  axles  to  the  car- 
riage, or  if  but  one  axle  and  two  wheels,  then  but  one  cone,  which 
frustums,  or  the  wheels  representing  their  extremities,  will,  if  the 
wheels  are  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  coupled  about  three 
feet  six  inches  apart,  turn  a  curve  of  about  sixty  feet  radius  of  the 
inner  track  rail.  The  difference  in  diameter  between  the  flanches  and 
treads  before  stated,  the  tracks  of  the  usual  width,  and  the  wheels 
coupled  as  stated,  would  turn  a  curve  of  a  somewhat  smaller  radius, 
if  the  axles  were  not  confined  to  the  carriage  in  a  parallel  position 
with  each  other;  but  this  being  generally  deemed  necessary,  the 
wheels  run  upon  hues  of  tangents,  and  these  upon  the  inner  track, 
being  as  wide  apart  in  the  coupling  as  the  outer  ones,  keep  constantly 
inclining  the  carriage  outwards,  and  thus  cause  the  carriage  to  tend  to 
run  upon  a  larger  circle  than  the  difference  in  diameter  of  the  treads 
and  flanches  would  otherwise  ^ve;  but  the  depth  of  the  flanches  and 
the  couplings  may  be  so  varied  as  to  turn  any  other  radius  of  a  circle 
desired. 

"What  I  claim  as  my  invention  or  improvement  is  the  application 
of  the  flanches  on  the  wheels  on  one  side  of  railroad  carriages,  and  of 
the  treads  of  the  wheels  on  the  other  side,  to  turn  curves  upon  rail- 
ways, particularly  such  as  turning  the  comers  of  streets,  wharves,  &c., 
in  cities  and  elsewhere,  operating  upon  the  principle  herein  set  forth. 

"James  Stimpson. 

"  Witnesses :  James  H.  Stimpson,  George  0.  Penniman." 

In  October,  1840,  Stimpson  brought  his  action  against  the  West 
Chester  Eailroad  Company  for  a  violation  of  this  renewed  patent,  and 
laid  the  infringement  to  have  taken  place  in  1839. 

In  April,  1842,  the  case  came  on  for  trial. 

The  plaintift'  produced  his  patent,  and  gave  evidence  that  the  de- 
fendants had  used  upon  their  road  severa-l  curves  of  this  description. 

The  defendants  disputed  the  originality  of  the  invention  of  the 
thing  patented,  under  which  head  of  defense  much  evidence  was 
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given;  and  also  contended  that  the  groove  was  not  claimed  in  the 
first  patent  of  1831,  and,  therefore,  was  not  included  in  the  renewed 
patent  of  1835.  The  evidence' of  Dr.  Jones  upon  this  last  head  be- 
ing referred  to  by  the  court  below,  it  is  proper  to  insert  that  part  of  it. 

"Interrogatory  fifth.  What  are  the  contents  of  the  specification  of 
the  alleged  improvement  of  August  23, 1831  ?  What  are  your  means 
of  knowing  what  were  their  contents  ?  If  you  know  them,,  are  they 
dissimilar  or  similar  tq^those  of  the  plaintiff's  specification  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1835,  a  copy  of  which,  marked  A,  is  hereto  annexed  ?  If 
dissimilar,  state  in  what  particulars,  and  whether  they  are  as  to  mat- 
ters  of  form  and  substance,,  and  particularly  describe  the  difference,, 
if  "any.    Answer  fully. 

"To  the  fifth  inten'ogatory,  I  answer,  that  the  plaintiff  exhibited- 
to  me  the  specification  in  question,  previously  to  his  filing  the  same 
in  the  Patent  Office ;  as  he  likewise  did  at  the  same  time  the  specifi- 
cation of  a  patent  for  '  forming  and  using  cast-iron  plates  or  rails  for 
railroad  carriage-wheels  to  run  upon,'  which  last  patent  is  noticed  on 
page  125,  vol.  9,  second  series,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute. I  then  examined  them  cursorily,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  improvements  described  in  the  two  specifications  might  have  been 
embraced  in  one,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  pursued 
that  course.  The  specification  of  the  mode  of  turning  short  curves 
appeared  to  me  incomplete,  an  essential  feature  of  it.being  contained 
in  that  for '  forming  and  using  cast-u-on  plates,'  &c.  The  papers,  how- 
ever, remained  as  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Stimpson's  legal  adviser,  and 
when  the  patents  were  subsequently  surrendered,  in  1835,  it  was 
thought  best  to  preserve  the  division  into  two.  It  was  probably  in 
fact  necessary  to  pursue  this  course,  as  I  am  not  aware  of  any  pre- 
cedent for  uniting  two  patents  into  one,  although  one  may  be  divided 
into  two  or  more. 

"  Nearly  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  I  first  saw  the  specifications 
upon  which  these  patents  were  first  issued,  and  nearly  six  years  since 
I  last  read  them ;  and  my  recollection  of  them  extends  to  certain 
prominent  points  only.  The  claim  under  the  patent  for  turning  short 
curves,  as  given  in  vol.  9,  p.  124,  of  my  Journal,  is,  I  have  no  doubt, 
literally  correct.  There  has  been  an  omission  in  the  printing  of  in- 
verted commas  ["]  after  the  word  'turnabout,'  &c.  In  this  specifica- 
tion it  was  proposed  to  make  the  extreme  edges  of  the  flanches  flat, 
and  of  greater  width  than  ordinary.  This,  however,  did  not  enter 
in  the  claim,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  I  should  have  recollected 
the  fact,  had  it  not  been  noted  in  my  Journal,  or  called  up  by  some 
other  collateral  circumstance.    The  main  defect,  in  my  judgment,  of 
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the  ori^nal  specification  in  the  patent  for  turning  short  curves^  was 
the  omission  of  the  mention  of  the  groove  in  the  inner  rail.  I  behe  ve, 
however,  that  it  was  alluded  to  in  this  speciticationj  but  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  was  contained  principally,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  specification 
of  the  patent  for  'forming  and  using  cast-iron  or  wrought  plates,'  &c,, 
above  noticed,  as  may  be  inferred  fi'om  a  reference  to  my  Journal, 
vol.  9,  p.  125,  patent  39. 

"  Gross-interrogatories.  1.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  prepare  the  pa- 
pers of  the  plaintiff^  when  his  patent  for  short  curves  was  surrendered' 
and  renewed  ?  "What  was  the  object  of  such  surrender  and  renewal  ? 
Was  it  or  was  it  not  that  the  claim  of  running  over  or  across  tracks 
at  right  angles  might  not  continue  any  longer  to  be  incorporateddn 
the  same  patent  wilh  the  claim  for  short  curves,  as  it  had  been  there- 
tofore? 

"To  the  first  cross-interrogatory,  I  answer,  that  I  did  prepare  the 
papers  of  the  plaintiff,  when  his  patent  for  turning  short  curves  was 
surrendei'ed  for  reissue ;  that  the  object  of  such  surrender  and  renewal; 
was  to  limit  and  confine  it  to  the  turning  short  cm'ves  in  streets,  &c., 
by  leaving  out  certain  matters  in  it  respecting  the  crossing  of' tracks 
or  roads,  and  the  passing  over  turnabouts;  and  to  define  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  patent  more  clearly,  without  its  being  necessary  to  re- 
fer to  that,  simultaneously  obtained,  for  '  forming  and  using  cast  or 
wrought  iron  plates,'  &c." 

The  bill  of  exceptions  taken  by  the  plaintiff  was  to  the  following 
part  of  the  charge  of  the  court  to  the  jury,  namely : 

"  Having  thus  presented  you  with  a  view  of  the  rules  and  princi- 
ples of  the  common  law  applicable  to  the  renewal  of  patents,  as  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court,  together  with  the  provisions  of  the  dif- 
ferent acts  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  we  will  now  state  to  you  what 
is,  in  our  opinion,  their  legal  result. 

"To  authorize  the  surrender  of  an  old  patent  and  issue  of  a  new 
one,  consistently  with  the  provisions  of  the  original  Patent  Law  of 
1793  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  independently  of  any 
act  of  Congress  conferring  such  power,  there  are  these  requisites  in- 
dispensable to  the  power  arising:  (1.)  The  original  patent  must  be' 
inoperative  or  invalid,  for  the  causes  set  forth  in  the  act  of  1832 — 
the  non-compliance' with  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  1793,  for  the 
want  of  a  proper  specification  of  the  thing  patented,  through  inadvert- 
ence, accident,  or  mistake,  without  any  fraudulent  or  deceptive  in- 
tention ;  this  being  the  only  case  embraced  in  the  law  to  which  the 
authority  conferred  applies;  (2.)  1,  The  defect  in  the  specification, 
which  makes  it  incompetent  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  patentee,  must: 
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have  arisen  from  inadvertence,  accident,  or  mistake,  and,  2,  not  from 
any  fraud  or  misconduct.  The  reissue  of  the  patent  by  the  appropriate 
officer  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the  requisites  of  the  law  have  been 
compKed  with,  on  the  production  of  such  evidence  or  pi-oof  otherwise 
as  justified  it ;  but  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  new  patent  is  a " 
judicial  one,  depending  on  the  fact  of  inadvertence  or  fraud,  as  you 
shall  find  it,  and  Ihe  opinion  of  the  court  on  matters  of  law  involved 
in  the  inquiry.  14  Papers,  458 ;  6  Peters,  243 ;  7  Peters,  321 ;  act  of 
1839  (5  Little  &  Brown's  edition,  353).  The  I'eason  why  there  must 
be  an  inquiry  into  both  the  inadvertence  and  fraud,  arises  from  the 
settled  constniction  of  the  act  of  1793,  that  where  the  defect  is  not 
owing  to  fraud,  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  a  verdict  and  judgment 
in  his  favor,  but  not  to  a  judgment  that  the  patent  is  void  for  the 
defect,  unless  he  shows  that  the  defect  was  owing  to  fraud.  1  Bald.; 
6  Peters,  246.  You  must  then  be  satisfied,  affirmatively,  that  the 
defect  of  the  patent  arose  from  the  inadvertence  of  the  patentee,  and, 
negatively,  that  it  did  not  arise  from  his  fraud  or  misconduct,  or,  in 
the  words  of  the  acts  of  1832  and  1836,  '  without  any  fraudulent  or 
deceptive  intention.'  The  finding  of  the  fact  of  inadvertence  may 
negative  the  fact  of  fi'aud ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  fraud  may  be 
inferred  from  gi'oss  inadvertence  or  negligence,  such  as  may  be  the 
indication  of  a  design  to  deceive  the  public.  The  defects  in  the  old 
patent  must  be  in  the  specification,  when  it  does  not  comply  with  the 
requisites  of  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  1793,  calling  for  a  correct 
description  of  the  thing  patented;  (6  Peters,  247;)  a  new  one  may  be 
issued  on  compliance  with  those  requisites  which  are  there  prescribed. 
But  the  new  patent  must  be  confined  to  the  thing  patented  by  the  old 
one — ^the  thing  invented  or  discovered — 'the  same  invention;-  it  can- 
not embrace  another  substantive  and  essential  matter,  which  was  not 
before  patented;  the  thing,  the  invention,  must  be  the  same  in  both 
patents ;  the  only"  object  in  the  renewal  being  to  cure  a  defect  in  the 
description, — not  to  supply  the  omission  of  an  essential  part  of  the 
invention.  The  new  patent  cannot  be  broader  than  the  old  one.  If 
the  thing  patented  is  the  same  in  both  patents,  its  public  use  did  not, 
under  the  former  laws,  amount  to  an  abandonment,  or  such  an  ac- 
quiescence as  to  affect  the  new  patent  on  the  ground  of  delay  or  neg- 
ligence in  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  patentee,  from  the  date  of 
the  old  patent  to  its  reissue.  But  when  an  essential  part  is  omitted, 
and  the  patentee  suffers  it  to  remain  unpatented  until  it  has  come 
into  public  use,  before  the  new  patent  issues,  it  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  rules  which  apply  to  an  original  patent,  making  it  incompetent 
to  protect  the  patentee  in  his  claim  to  such  part  in  virtue  of  the  pat- 
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ent  reissued,  if  it  was  not  described  in  the  one  surrendered.  The 
thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1836  authorizes  a  new  improvement, 
invented  since  the  first  patent,  to  be  added  in  a  renewed  one.  No  law 
^ves  any  authority  to  add  an  improvement  which  had  been  invented 
by  the  patentee  before  the  original  grant;  for  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
any  part  of  the  description  or  specification  of  another  distinct  improve- 
ment. A  patent  for  the  combination  of  the  parts  of  an  old  rpachine 
must  show  wherein  such  combination  exists;  what  parts  compose  it; 
how  they  are  combined  in  their  action.  If  the  description  is  defective, 
it  may  be  corrected  by  a  new  one.  The  correction,  however,  must  not 
extend  beyond  the  combination  of  the  parts  first  specified,  as  the  in- 
troduction of  other  parts,  not  before  specified,  makes  an  entire  new 
combination;  consequently,  the  thing  patented  becomes  essentially 
different,  being  not  the  same  invention,  but  a  new  one,  made  by  a 
combination  of  a  part  not  combined  before,  which  might  be  a  proper 
subject  of  an  original  patent,  yet  would  not  be  authorized  in  a  renew- 
ed one. 

"  These  are  the  tests  which  the  law  applies  to  the  description  of  the 
thing  patented,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether,  in  the  words  of  the  act 
of  1882,  the  old  patent  was  '  invalid  or  inoperative '  by  reason  that 
the  conditions  of  the  former  law  not  having  been  complied  with,  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  patent  '  is  found  to  be 
incompetent  to  secure  the  reward  which  the  law  intended  to  confer 
on  the  patentee  for  his  invention.'  In  such  case,  the  patent  may  be 
surrendered  for  reissue,  in  order  to  correc.t  the  defects  which  invali- 
dated the  first,  but  the  law  expressly  makes  the  new  patent '  in  all 
respects  liable  to  the  same  matter  of  objection  and  defense'  as  the  old 
one,  and  imposes  on  the  patentee  the  obligation  of '  compliance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  third  section  of  the  act  of 
1793.'  This  is  done  by  showing,  according  to  its  requisitions,  what 
was  the  invention,  the  thing  patented,  by  a  designation  of  the  inven- 
tion principally,  made  in  fuller,  clearer,  and  more  exact  terms  than 
those  used,  so  as  to  give  it  validity  and  eftect,  and  secure  the  same 
invention,  which  is  the  only  legitimate  ofiice  of  the  renewed  or  reis- 
sued patent.  A  specification  consists  of  two  parts — description  and 
claim.  The  descriptive  part  is  the  explanation  of  the  improvement 
in  all  the  particulars  required  by  the  law ;  the  claim,  or  summary  at 
the  close  of  the  description  or  specification,  is  the  declaration  of  the 
patentee  of  what  he  claims  as  his  invention,  by  which  he  is  bound,  so 
that  he  can  claim  nothing  which  is  not  included  in  the  summary,  and 
could  disclaim  nothing  which  was  included  in  it,  till  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1837.    But  the  summary  may  be  referred  to  the  description, 
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and  both  will  be  liberally  construed,  to  ascertain  what  was  qlaamejj; 
and  if  the  vjfords  will  admit  of  it,  both  parts  will  bp  connected,  in 
order  to  carry  into  effect  the  true  intention  of  the  patentee,  as  it  may 
appear  on  a  j  udicial  inspection  of  the  whole  specification .  This  makes 
it  a  question  of  law  what  is  the  thing  patented,  depending  not  on  the 
actual  or  supposed  intention  of  the  patentee,  but  the  conclusion  of 
the  law  (jn  the  language  he  has  uspd  to  express  it.  A  part  of  the  d^ 
scription  may  be  con^^ued  as  a  claim,  and  carrie^d  into  the  summary, 
and  made  a  part  of  the  thing  patented,  the  effect  of  which  is  the  same 
as  if  it  was  included  in  the  summary  in  express  terms.  Cooper  v. 
Matheys,  C.  0.  MS.  To  authorize  a  recovery  for  the  violation  of  a 
patent-pght,  the  plaintiff  must  show  that  l^e  is  the  inventor  of  every- 
thing he  clainis  as  new,  that  it  is  embraced  in  the  patent,  and  that 
everything  so  claimed  and  patented  has  been  infringed  by  the  de- 
fendant. Thus,  where  the  patent  is  fpr  a  particular  cpmbinatipn  of  the 
parts  of  an  old  machine,  and  the  defendant  has  not  used  the  whole 
combination,  as  specified  in  the  description  and  carried  into  the  sum' 
mary,  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover.  Proviy  et  cd.  v.  Ruggles,  16  Peters, 
336." 

The  court  then  proceeded  to  state  the  substance  of  the  plaintiff's 
declaration,  and  referred  to  the  patent  of  1835,  and  the  specification 
thereto  attached,  in  order  to  ascertaiq  the  thing  patented  by  that  pat- 
ent, which  was  stated  therefrom.  They  then  inquired  what  was  the 
thing  patented  in  1831,  by  referring  to  the  evidence  of  Thomas  P. 
Jones,  contained  in  the  deposition  aforesaid,  in  connection  with  the 
Journal  of  the  Eranklin  Institute,  referred  to  by  him.  The  court, 
remarking  that  there  being  in  evidence  no  copy  of  the  patent  of  183.1, 
any  drawing  or  specification  of  the  thing  patented,  or  other  proof  of 
the  contents  of  either  than  was  contained  in  the  deposition  and  Jour- 
nal aforesaid,  t^ien  gave  their  opinion  to  the  jury,  that,  on  this  evi- 
dence, the  use  of  grooves  was  not  claimed,  and  was  no  part  of  the 
thing  patented  in  1831  for  turning  short  curves,  but  was  a  part  of  the 
thing  patented  in  1835 ;  that  it  was  an  essential  part  of  this  invenr 
tion,  as  Jones  testified,  and  without  which  all  the  vritn esses  agreed 
that  the  invention  was  useless,  as  without  the  groove  the  cars  would 
run  off  the  road ;  and  that  the  patent  was  not  for  any  parts  of  the  ma- 
chine which  were  new,  but  for  a  new  combination  of  the  old  parts.- 
It  was  then  submitted  to  the  jury,  whether,  on  the  evidence  aforesaid, 
the  omission  of  the  groove  in  the  patent  of  1881  arose  from  inadvert- 
ence, and  if  it  was  done  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Jones,  and  irr  con- 
formity with  the  opinion  of  the  legal  adviser  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
whether,  without  the  groove.,  the  description  of  the  thing  patented 
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was  sufficient,  under  tlie  third  section  of  the  act  of  1793,  which  was 
read  and  commented  on  by  the  court,  who  then  proceecked  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Secretary  of  State  is  a  ministerial  officer,  who  must  issue  a 
patent  if  the  requisites  are  performed.  6  Peters,  241.  The  question 
of  inadvertence  or  mistake  is  a  judicial  one,  which  the  Secretary  can- 
not decide,  nor  those  judicial  questions  on  which  the  validity  of  the 
patent  depends.  He  issues  the  patent  without  inquiry.  The  correct 
performance  of  all  the  preliminaries  to  the  validity  of  the  original 
patent  are  always  examinable  in  the  court  where  the  fact  is  brought. 
6  Peters,  6,  47,  242. 

"  In  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  evidence  before  you,  the  first 

inquiry  is  into  the  state  of  facts  existing  at  the  time  of  granting  the 

patent  of  1885 :  did  they  present  a  case  for  renewal,  under  the  rules 

of  law  on  which  we  have  given  you  our  instructions  ?     "Whether  the 

original  patent  was  invalid  or  inoperative,  is  more  a  question  of  law 

than  fact,  to  be  ascertained  on  a  judicial  inspection  of  the  patent, 

specification,  drawings,  models,  and  the  evidence  of  the  contents. 

The  court  must  construe  all  written  evidence;  but,  as  depositions  are 

considered  merely  as  oral  testimony,  a  jury  must  decide  what  parts 

are  proved  by  them.    The  court  must  take  as  true  the  statements  of 

witnesses  as  they  are  made,  and  lay  down  the  law  on  the  assumption 

of  their  credibility,  and  both  court  and  jury  must  take  an  agreed  or 

admitted,  uncontested  state  of  facts  to  be  their  rule  of  action.    A  jury 

may  deem  a  witness  unworthy  of  credit,  or  not  believe  his  statement, 

but  ought  to  do  neither  without  good  cause.    Whether  the  defects  in 

the  old  patent  arose  from  inadvertence  or  otherwise,  is  also  a  mixed 

question  of  law  and  fact:  of  law,  so  far  as  depends  on  written,  and 

of  fact,  as  to  parol  evidence.     On  this  subject  you  have  the  evidence 

of  Dr.  Jones,  who  officially  examined  the  old  patent,  &c.,  and  made 

out  the  new,  and  we  are  mainly  left  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  relation 

to  both  patents  from  him.    In  laying  down  the  law  to  you,  we  assume 

his  verity  in  all  he  says,  and,  taking  his  statement  as  proof  of  the 

facts  there  existing,  our  opinion  is,  that,  connected  with  the  publication 

in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  in  1832,  when  the  matter 

was  fresh  in  his  recollection,  and  the  specification  in  the  new  patent, 

the  old  one  was  invalid  and  inoperative,  by  reason  of  non-compliance 

with  the  requisites  of  the  act  of  1793;  that  it  did  not  embrace  the 

groove,  which  was  essential  to  its  validity;  that  the  new  patent  is  not 

for  the  same  invention,  and  that  the  plaintiif  has  not  made  out  a  case 

of  such  inadvertence,  accident,  or  mistake  as  justified  the  issue  of  the 

new  patent,  inasmuch  as  it  appears — ^from  the  patent  for  plates  on  rail- 
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roads,  issued  at  the  same  time  with  the  one  for  short  curves — ^that  he 
had  knowti  and  described  the  grooves. 

"It  is  for  Tou  to  say  whether  you  will  take  this  evidence  as  we 
do.  If  you  discredit  it,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  you  will  find  accord- 
ingly. 

"Another  important  question  arises  in  this  case,  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  1839,  taken  in  connection 
with  former  laws,  whieh  is,  whether  the  plaintiff  can  sustain  an  action 
for  the  use  of  his  invention  in  the  construction  of  his  curves,  before 
the  granting  of  the  patent  of  1835. 

"This  section  provides:  'That  every  person  or  corporation  who  has, 
or  shall  have,  purchased  or  constructed  any  newly-invented  machine, 
manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter,  prior  to  the  application  by  the 
inventor  or  discoverer  for  a  patent,  shall  be  held  to  possess  the  right 
to  use,  and  vend  to  others  to  be  used,  the  specific  machine,  manufac- 
ture, or  composition  so  made  or  purchased,  without  liabiliiy  therefor 
to  the  inventor,  or  any  other  person  interested  in  such  invention; 
and  no  patent  shall  be  held  to  be  invalid  by  reason  of  such  purchase, 
sale,  or  use  prior  to  the  application  for  a  patent  as  aforesaid,  except 
on  proof  of  abandonment  of  such  invention  to  the  piibUc,  or  that 
such  purchase,  sale,  or  prior  use  has  been  for  more  than  two  years 
prior  to  such  application  for  a  patent.' 

"Though  this  act  is  retrospective  in  its  effects  on  then  existing 
patents,  it  is  not  void  on  that  account.  It  was  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  enact  it  as  a  rule  for  all  cases  to  which  its 
words  and  intentions  apply,  by  its  fair  and  legal  interpretation, 
which  we  must  ascertain  by  looking  at  the  old  law,  the  mischief 
and  the  remedy,  which  must  be  traced  through  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  acts  of  Congress  on  the  same  subject. 

"  In  1808,  an  act  was  granted  to  Oliver  Evans,  renewing  his  pat- 
ent, which  had  expired  by  its  own  limitation.  In  the  interval,  the 
defendant  had  constructed  a  machine  of  his  invention,  and  continued 
to  use  it.  After  the  new  patent  issued,  he  was  held  liable,  according 
to  the  words  of  the  law,  for  such  subsequent  use ;  but  the  Supreme 
Court  thus  express  their  opinion  of  the  case,  had  it  rested  on  general 
principles:  'The  legislature  might  have  proceeded  still  further,  by 
providing  a  shield  for  persons  standing  in  the  situation  of  these  de- 
fendants. It  is  believed  that  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  provision 
could  have  been  questioned  by  no  one,  &e.  The  argument,  founded 
on  the  hardship  of  this  and  similar  cases,  would  be  entitled  to  great 
weight,  if  the  words  of  this  proviso  were  obscure  and  open  to  con- 
struction.'    Evans  v.  Jordan,  9  Cranch,  203." 
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And  thereupon  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  did  then  and  there  ex- 
cept to  the  aforesaid  charge  and  opinion  of  the  said  court. 

The  above  not  being  enough  of  the  charge  of  the  court  below  to 
the  jury,  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained a  writ  of  certioran  to  bring  up  additional  extracts. 

The  return  was  as  follows : 

On  searching  the  record  and  proceedings  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  and  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  third  circuit,  in  a  certain  cause  therein  lately  depending  be- 
tween James  Stimpson,  plaintiff,  and  the  "West  Chester  Eailroad 
Company,  defendants,  we  find  the  following  omission  in  the  charge 
of  the  judge  to  the  jury,  which,  in  obedience  to  the  annexed  writ  of 
certiorari,  is  hereby  certified,  to  wit : 

"In  Morris  v.  Huntington,  Judge  Thompson  held,  that  after  a  pat- 
ent was  surrendered,  the  patent  would  be  open  to  public  use  without 
hazard,  so  far  as  depends  on  such  patent.  1  Paine,  355.  In  Grant  v. 
Raymond,  the  court  notice  the  case  of  the  use  of  the  invention  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  old  and  before  the  new  patent,  but  remark  that 
that  defense  is  not  made ;  and  the  Circuit  Court  did  not  say  that  such 
defense  would  not  be  successful ;  and  they  add :  '  The  defense,  Avhen 
true  in  fact,  may  be  sufficient  in  law,  notwithstanding  the  validity  of 
the  new  patent.'  6  Peters,  244.  The  court,  in  this  and  the  subse- 
quent case  of  Shaw  v.  Cooper,  held,  that  the  new  patent  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  old,  but  gave  no  opinion  on  the  question  whether 
damages  could  be  recovered  for  the  intermediate  use  of  a  machine 
constructed  after  the  first. 

"This  question  was,  however,  put  at  rest  by  the  last  clause  of  the 
act  of  1832,  which,  assuming  that  damages  could  not  be  recovered 
for  a  use  of  the  patented  invention  before  the  new  patent,  provides: 
'  But  no  public  use  or  privilege  of  the  invention  so  patented,  derived 
from  or  after  the  grant  of  the  original  patent,  either  under  any  spe- 
cial license  of  the  inventor,  or  without  the  consent  of  the  patentee 
that  there  shall  be  a  free  public  use  thereof,  shall  in  any  manner  pre- 
judice his  right  of  recovery  for  any  use  or  violation  of  his  invention, 
after  the  grant  of  such  new  patent  as  aforesaid.'  The  act  of  1836  is 
still  more  explicit,  by  providing  for  the  right  of  recovering  damages 
only  for  '  causes  subsequently  accruing.' 

"It  thus  appears,  that  the  apt  of  1839  goes  only  one  step  beyond 
those  of  1832  and  1836,  and  is  a  dead-letter,  if  it  protects  the  person 
who  has  purchased,  constructed,  or  used  the  machine  invented  by  the 
patentee,  no  farther  than  from  damages  accruing  prior  to  the  new 
patent;  for  the  same  protection  is  given  by  those  laws. 
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statement  of  the  case. 

"I'o  have  any  effect,  it  must  be  held  to  be,  in  the  words  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  'a  shield,'  which  covers  the  partj'  from  all  liability, 
and  by  so  construing  it,  the  act  of  1839  embodies  the  very  principle, 
and  none  other,  which  in  Evans  v.  Jordan,  9  Ci^anch,  203,  that  court 
declared  to  be  one  which  they  believed  that  no  one  could  question 
its  reasonableness,  in  order  to  prevent  the  hardship  of  a  case  predse- 
ly  similar  in  principle  to  that  presented.  Such  construction  is  the 
more  reasonable,  whJb  it  is  considered  that  the  protection  is  confined 
to  the  specifiic  machine  used  before  the  patent,  and  canixot  be  extend- 
ed to  protect  the  use  of  any  new  or  other  machine,  or  construed  to 
invalidate  the  patent^  or  justify  the  subsequent  use  by  any  other  per- 
sons than  those  so  protected. 

"  That  such  was  the  intention  of  Congress'  in  relation  to  an  original 
patent,  canUot  be  doubted,  and  we  can  perceive  no  reason  why  they 
should  omit  the  very  case  on  which  the  Supreme  Court  had  so  ex- 
plicitly declared  their  opinions,  if  the  words  Of  the  act  of  1808  would 
have  permitted  them  to  apply  an  unquestionable  principle.  The  act 
of  1839  not  only  does  not  exclude  its  application,  but  authorizes  and 
requires  it.  In  referring  to  the  application  fOr  a  patent^  it  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  apply  it  to  the  patent  on  which  the  patentee  sought 
to  recover,  the  renewed  one,  on  which  alone  his  right  rested;  for  the 
law  cannot  be  preSunied  to  be  intended  to  apply  to  a  patent  which, 
being  invalid  or  inoperative,  as  a  ground  of  action,  had  been  surren- 
dered, cancelled,  and  cancelled  by  the  act  of  the  patentee  himself,  ■ 
and  was  thus  divested  of  all  intrinsic  efficiency  by  the  acts  of  1832 
and  1836.  It  could  have  no  effect  without  the  aid  of  thie  new  one, 
and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  law  overlooked  the  appli- 
cation for  the  only  effective  patent,  and  looked  only  to  that  which 
derived  new  life  from  it.  Besides,  the  act  of  1839  would  take  fronti 
a  defehdapt  the  protection  of  the  acts  of  1832  and  1836-,  by  confin- 
ing its  operation  to  the  old  patent,  for  damages  could  then  be  recov- 
erable for  the  use  between  the  date  and  the  renewal, — -a  conclusion 
wholly  inadmissible,  on  a  sound  construction  of  either  of  the  acts  in 
question., 

"  The  act  of  1832  expressly  declares  that  the  new  patent  shall  be 
subject  in  all  respects  to  the  same  matters  of  objectioii  and  defense 
as  the  original  one ;  from  which  it  necessarily  follows,  that  if  the  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  a  machine,  before  the  apj  ilication  for  an  orig- 
inal patent,  would  protect  a  defendant  from  all  liability  to  the  pat- 
entee, the  same  defense  is  available  when  applied  to  the  new  one. 

"This  view  of  the  act  of  1839,  suffices  for  the  purposes  of  the  pre- 
sent case.    A  broader  one  has  been  taken  of  it,  in  all  its  bearings,  in 
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another  district  in  this  circuit,  which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  ex- 
amine, to  decide  the  point  now  tinder  consideration. 

"  In  the  case  before  us,  it  clearly  appears  that  the  defendants  con- 
structed their  railroad  with  the  plaintiff''s  curves  in  1834,  one  year  or 
more  before  the  plaintiff's  application  for  his  renewed  patent ;  con- 
sequently, they  may  continue  its  use,  without  liability  to  the  plain- 
tiff." 

The  case  was  argued  by  C.  J.  Ingersoll  and  J.  R.  IngersoU,  for  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  and  Miles^  for  the  defendants  in  error. 

The  brief  of  the  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff"  in  error  was  as 
follows: 

This  case  comes  up  for  argument  upon  a  bill  of  exceptions  taken 
by  the  plaintiff  to  the  charge  of  the  learned  judge  in  the  court  below, 
by  which,  in  effect,  the  jury  were  directed  to  find  for  the  defendants, 
which  they  accordingly  did. 

The  plaintiff  took  a  patent  the  23d  of  August^  1831,  for  an  inven- 
tion or  improvement  in  the  application  of  the  flanches  of  the  wheels 
on  one  side  of  railroad  carriages,  and  of  the  tread's  of  the  wheels  on 
the  other  side,  to  turn  short  curves  upon  railroads. 

It  was  sun-endered,  in  consequence  of  a  defect  in  the  specification, 
and  a  new  patent  taken  by  him  the  26th  of  September,  1835. 

"The  object  of  such  surrender  and  renewal  (see  deposition  of  Dr. 
Thomas  P.  Jones,  a  witness  for  the  defendant,  in  answer  to  the  first 
cross-interrogatory,  ante)  was  to  limit  and  confine  it  to  the  turning 
short  curves  in  streets,  &c.,  by  leaving  out  certain  matters  in  it  respect- 
ing the  crossing  of  tracks  or  roads,  and  the  passing  over  turnabouts, ' 
and  to  define  the  subject-matter  of  the  patent  more  clearly,  without 
its  being  necessary  to  refer  to  that,  simultaneously  obtained,  'for 
forming  and  using  cast  or  wrought  iron  plates,'  &c." 

The  action  was  brought  at  the  October  session,  1840.  The  curves 
used  by  the  defendants  were  said  to  have  been  constructed  and  first 
used  by  them  between  the  dates  of  the  first  and  second  patents,  the 
use  being  continued  by  them  since  the  date  of  the  second  patent. 

The  learned  judge,  after  considering  at  length  the  law  touching 
this  part  of  the  case,  said  to  the  jury: 

"It  clearly  appears  that  the  defendants  constructed  their  railroad 
with  the  plaintiff's  curves  in  1834,  one  year  or  more  before  the  plain- 
tiff's application  for  his  I'enewed  patent;  consequently,  they  may  con- 
tinue its  use,  without  liability  to  the  plaintiff." 
'  In  Grant  v.  Raymond,  6  Peters,  244,  the  defendaht  made  it  a  ques- 
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tion,  whether  the  patentee  who  took  an  amended  patent  could  re- 
cover damages  for  the  defendant's  use,  subsequent  to  the  amendment 
of  the  patent,  of  machinery  which  had  been  constructed  prior  to  the 
amendment.  The  court  did  not  decide  the  point,  thinking  it  did  not 
come  directly  up  for  decision.  But  they  said  of  it,  "This  objection 
is  more  formidable  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  defect  in  the  specification  can  be  so  apparent  as  to  be  per- 
ceived by  any  but  thofe  who  examined  it  for  the  purpose  of  pirating 
the  invention." 

Grant  v.  Raymond  was  decided  early  in  1832. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1832,  was  passed  (4  Little  &  Brown's  ed.,  559) 
the  first  act  by  which  the  amendment  of  patents  for  defective  speci- 
fications was  statutorily  recognized.  The  third  section  of  the  act 
contains  a  proviso,  that  the  new  patent  shall  be  open  to  all  objections 
which  existed  against  the  old  one,  by  virtue  of  which,  if  the  phrase 
stood  alone,  a  defendant  in  this  case,  for  example,  might  say:  I  used 
your  curves  before  1835 — before  the  date  of  your  patent — that  is,  be- 
tween the  new  patent  and  the  old  one ;  and  as  a  use  by  the  public 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  patent  would  be  fatal  as  against  the  old  pat- 
ent, so  it  is  against  the  new. 

Now,  to  meet  such  an  argument,  the  same  proviso  goes  on  to  say 
that  no  use  of  the  patented  invention  between  the  dates  of  the  first 
and  second  patents,  excepting  under  a  surrender  of  the  invention  to 
public  use,  shall  prejudice  the  patentee's  right  to  recover  damages 
"  for  any  use  "  after  the  grant  of  the  new  patent. 

"We  quote  at  length  the  proviso  of  the  third  section:  "Provided, 
hmoever,  That  such  new  patent  so  granted  shall,  in  all  respects,  be 
'  liable  to  the  same  matters  of  objection  and  defense  as  any  original 
patent  under  the  said  first-mentioned  act.  But  no  public  use  or  privi- 
lege of  the  invention  so  patented,  derived  from  or  after  the  grant  of 
the  original,  either  under  any  special  license  of  the  inventor,  or  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  patentee  that  there  shall  be  a  free  public  use 
thereof,  shall,  in  any  manner,  prejudice  his  right  of  recovery  for  any 
use  or  violation  of  his  invention  after  the  grant  of  such  new  patent 
jis  aforesaid." 

3t  is  submitted,  that,  by  the  terms  of  this  statute,  to  use,  after  date 
of  the  second  patent,  the  patented  machinery,  even  though  the  spe- 
cific machine  used  had  been  constructed  and  used  between  the  dates 
of  the  first  and  second  patents,  is  expressly  denied  to  the  public. 

On  the  faith  of  this  statute  of  the  3d  of  July,  1832,  the  plaintift',  in 
September,  1835,  surrendered  the  patent  granted  him  the  23d  of  Au- 
gust, 1831,  and  took  an  amended  one. 
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Has  any  act  of  Congress  changed  the  law,  in  this  particular,  since 
1832? 

As  any  such  law,  so  far  as  regards  this  plaintiff,  would  be  retroac- 
tive, it  ought  to  be  clearly  expressed. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1836,  was  passed  the  new  Patent  Act,  by  which 
the  whole  system  was  recast;  but  the  thirteenth  section,  which  relates 
to  amended  patents,  says  in  broad  terms : 

"And  the  patent  so  reissued,  together  with  the  corrected  descrip- 
tion and  specification,  shall  have  the  same  effect  and  operation  in 
law,  on  the  trial  of  all  actions  hereafter  commenced,  for  causes  sub- 
sequently accruing,  as  though  the  same  had  been  originally  filed  in 
such  corrected  form  before  the  issuing  of  the  original  patent." 

It  is  submitted,  that  the  words  "  for  causes  subsequently  accruing," 
are  not  to  be  strained  from  their  natural  construction,  in  order  to  be 
made  to  retroact  against  the  rights  already  vested  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  statute;  and  that  the  cause  of  action  against  these  defend- 
ants, as  far  as  concerns  thek  use  of  the  patented  invention  since  the 
26th  of  September,  1835,  is  a  cause  subsequently  accruing,  within  the 
just  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  act. 

In  1837,  the  3d  of  March,  was  passed  an  amendment  to  the  law  of 
1836. 

The  plaintiff  submits  that  the  seventh  and  ninth  sections  of  the  act 
of  1837  bear  on  his  case,  by  analogy.  They  permit  a  patentee  who 
has  patented  too  much,  and  more  than  he  invented,  to  make  dis- 
claimer of  the  excess,  with  the  same  effect,  as  regards  the  validity  of 
the  patent,  as  if  his  disclaimer  were  part  of  his  original  specification 
— that  is  to  say,  the  patentee  shall  recover  as  if  his  patent  had  been 
originally  right,  instead  of  wrong ;  and  no  exception  is  made  in  favor 
of  parties  who,  like  the  defendants  here,  use,  after  disclaimer,  one  of 
the  patented  things  which  they  had  constructed  and  begun  to  use 
while  the  patent  was  too  broad ;  the  legislature  being  infiuenced,  per- 
haps, by  the  suggestion  .of  this  court  in  Grant  v.  Raymond,  that  that 
party  is  not  entitled  to  much  favor  who  scans  a  specification  in  order 
to  pirate  it. 

On  the  Sd  of  March,  1839,  the  latest  amendment  of  the  Patent 
Laws  was  passed. 

The  seventh  section  of  this  act  is  cited  by  the  learned  judge,  who 
asks  what  this  section  means,  if  it  do  not  mean  that  the  use  of  a  pat- 
ented machine  shall  be  free  to  a  defendant  after  the  patent,  if  he  con- 
structed it  before.    It  reads  thus: 

"  Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  person  or  corporation 
who  has,  or  shall  have,  purchased  or  consti-ucted  any  newly-invented 
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machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter,  prior  to  the  appli- 
cation by  the  inventor  or  discoverer  for  a  patent,  shall  be  held  to 
possess  the  right  to  use,  and  to  vend  to  others  to  be  used,  the  specific 
machine,  or  maniifacture,  or  composition  of  matter  so  made  or  pur- 
chased, without  liability  therefor  to  the  inventor,  or  any  other  per- 
son'interested  in  such  invention;  and  no  patent  shall  be  held  to  he 
invalid  by  reason  of  mch  purchase,  sale,  or  use,  prior  to  the  applica- 
tion for  a  patent  as  aforesaid,  except  on  proof  of  abandonment  of 
6uch  invention  to  the  public,  or  that  such  purchase,  sale,  or  prior  use 
has  been  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  sUeh  applicatipii  for  a 
patent." 

It  is  admitted,  in  answer  to  the  learned  judge,  that  the  seventh  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  1839  was  intended  to  protect  defendants,  construc- 
tors of  machinery  prior  to  the  patent,  in  the  use  of  such  machinefy 
after  the  grant  to  the  patentee.  This  section,  which  has  no  reference 
to  renewed  or  amended  more  than  to  all  other  patents,  is  believed  to 
provide  for  a  case  till  1839  unprovided  for,  namely,  the  case  in  gen- 
eral, whethef  it  arise  under  an  original  patent,  or  under  one  which 
has  been  amended,  or  which  has  been  modified  by  disclaimer  of  the 
use  by  a  defendant,  after  the  issuing  of  the  letters,  of  a  machine  such 
as  they  patent,  but  which  specific  machine  was  purchased  or  cou- 
structed  before  their  date.  But  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  this 
prior  use,  meant  a  use  prior  to  the  first  or  original  application  of  the 
inventor  for  his  patent,  and  that  the  legislature  had  not  in  their  con- 
templation the  second  application  of  the  inventor,  when  they  used  the 
words  "  prior  to  the  application  of  the  inventor  or  discoverer  for  a 
patent."  The  last  clause  of  the  section  has  obvious  reference  to  the 
original  application  alone,  when  it  is  declared  that  "  such  purchase, 
sale,  or  use,  prior  to  the  application  for  a  patent,"  shall  not  (except 
under  certain  circumstances)  make  the  patent  invalid;  for  it  was 
clear  already,  and  quite  independently  of  this  statute,  that  no  renewed 
or  amended  patent  could  be  worth  paying  for,  if  the  use  of  the  pat- 
ented machinery  by  third  persons,  prior  to  the  renewal,  could  make 
it  invalid. 

(}rant  v.  Raymond,  however,  furnishes  the  best  answer  to  the  learn- 
ed judge's  position,  that  the  plaintiff's  patent  is  liable  to  be  damaged 
by  what  has  taken  place  since  the  date  of  the  original  letters.  At 
page  244,  6  Peters,  the  court  says : 

"It  has  also  heen  argued,  that  the  new  patent  must  issue  on  the 
new  specification,  and  on  the  application  which  accompanies  it ;  con- 
sequently, it  will  be  true  that  the  machine  was  '  not  known  or  used 
before  the  application.'    But  the  new  patent,  and  the  proceedings  ou 
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which  it  issaes,  have  relation  to  the  original  transaction.  The  time 
of  the  privilege  still  runs  from  the  date  of  the  original  patent.  The 
application  may  be  considered  as  appended  to  the  original  applica- 
tion." 

The  plaintiff  id  error  contends,  that  a  trUe  inierpretatioh  of  the 
letter  of  these  several  acts,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  Spirit  of  all  recent 
le^slation  on  the  subject  of  patent^rightS,  which  has  been  Mnd  and 
liberal  towards  patentees,  enforce  the  conclusion  that  it  was  meant, 
when  the  new  patent  was  granted,  to  give  to  the  new,  in  all  particu- 
lars, the  charter  of  the  old.  Unless  when  restrained  by  express  words 
to  naiTower  limits.  And  further,  that  while,  fcn^  obvious  reasons, 
the  acts  deny  to  the  patentee  a  right  to  recover  damages,  under  the 
new  patent,  for  a  use  of  the  invention  of  earlier  date  than  the  patent 
itself,  (which  denial  is  in  teJms,)  no  express  Words  of  the  statutes,  or 
fair  or  necessary  implication  from  them,  or  leaning,  can  be  found,  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  legislation  since  1832,  to  wai'fant  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  new  patent  does  not  confer  upon  the  grantee  an  entire 
monopoly  of  the  fruits  of  his  invention  from  the  date  of  the  second 
letters  to  the  expiration  of  the  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  the 
first. 

The  plaintiff  in  error  therefore  assigns  for  error  the  learned  judge's 
instructions  to  the  jury,  recognizing  the  defendants'  right  to  use  the 
patented  invention,  after  the  date  of  the  second  patent,  provided  they 
had  commenced  its  use  prior  to  that  date,  and  continued  after  that 
date  to  use  only  the  speciiic  machine  at  first  used. 

The  learned  judge  also  charged  the  whole  case  to  be  against  the 
plaintiff  upon  another  question,  namely,  that  of  the  description  of  the 
"groove"  in  the  original  pateat. 

The  judge  was  of  opinion  that  the  groove  was  not  in  the  first  pat- 
ent, and  was  in  the  second ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  second  was  broad- 
er than  the  fii-st,  and  not  confined  to  the  thing  there  patented,  and 
thus  was  defective  as  an  amended  patent.  The  plaintiff^s  patent  be- 
ing, as  he  supposed,  established  fully  by  judicial  sanction  of  the  high- 
est sort,  in  his  contest  with  the  Trenton  Railroad  Company,  reporfed 
in  14  Peters,  448,  had  not  even  brought  with  him,  when  he  came  to 
try  his  cause  in  Philadelphia,  the  original  letters  patent,  and  the 
drawings  which  accompanied  them.  Nor  was  any  notice  given  him 
by  the  defendant  to  produce  them. 

The  result  of  his  suit  against  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Rail- 
road Company,  tried  in  the  MaTyland  District,  in  April  Term,  1843, 
when  both  the  original  patent  and  the  drawings  were  produced  in 
court,  proved  to  be  quite  ill  founded,  the  attempt  of  the  defendants, 
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in  the  present  case,  to  criticise  his  second  patent  as  actually  varying 
from  the  first,  by  the  addition  of  this  new  matter,  the  groove. 

He  is  aware,  however,  that  he  must  sustain  his  case  as  it  appears 
by  this  record,  and  he  proceeds  to  do  so. 

The  whole  invention  of  the  plaintift'  consisted  of  a  new  method  of 
attaining  conical  action  in  turning  short  curves  on  railroads;  and 
the  groove  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  this:  that  when,  to  attain 
this  action,  the  outer  w%eel  was  mounted  upon  its  flanch,  the  groove, 
by  receiving  the  inner  wheel,  prevented  the  car  from  slipping  off 
the  track — a  very  material  consideration,  it  is  true — ^in  turning  the 
corner;  and  so  was  the  car,  or  the  steam-engine  that  drew  the  car; 
but  neither  of  them  had  anything  to  do  with  the  plaintiff's  method  of 
producing  conical  action.  "Without  a  groove, — just  as  without  steam, 
a  horse,  or  other  power, — ^the  corner  could  not  be  turned;  and,  there- 
fore, in  describing  the  plaintiff's  invention,  both  this  power  and  the 
groove  must  needs  be  referred  to ;  but  it  is  respectfully  denied  that 
more  than  the  merest  allusion  to  either  is  necessary,  neither  of  them 
being  any  part  of  the  invention,  nor  so  occult  as  to  demand,  for  even 
the  most  unenlightened  observer,  more  than  a  mere  allusion  to  it. 

Now,  it  was  in  proof,  from  the  witness  called  by  the  defendants  to 
testify  to  the  contents  of  the  original  specification,  that  it  alluded  to 
the  groove. 

"  I  believe,  however,  that  it  (the  groove)  was  alluded  to  in  this 
specification."    Evidence  of  .Dr.  Jones. 

This  allusion  to  the  groove  in  the  first  patent,  the  learned  judge 
rules,  in  his  charge,  to  be  insufficient,  and  in  the  paragraph  ante, 
after  so  holding,  he  goes  on  to  declare  that  the  groove  should  have 
been  "  claimed."  It  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  not  claimed  in  the 
new;  patent,  nor  even  alluded  to  in  the  summary  of  the  specification, 
so  collateral  is  it  to  the  invention. 

The  plaintiff  in  error  further  assigns  for  error,  in  this  portion  of 
the  charge  touching  the  groove,  the  learned  judge's  decision  against 
the  plaintiff's  right  to  claim  under  his  patent,  because  of  his  alleged 
omission  in  regard  to  the  groove ;  and  particularly  to  the  judge's  say- 
ing, that,  assuming  the  truth  of  Dr.  Jones'  deposition,  the  opinion 
of  the  court  was,  that  the  old  patent  was  "invalid  and  inoperative  by 
reason  of  non-compliance  with  the  requisition  of  the  act  of  1793 ;  that 
it  did  not  embrace  the  groove,  which  was  essential  to  its  validity;  that 
the  new  patent  is  not  for  the  same  invention." 

Also,  the  learned  judge's  taking  from  the  jury  the  question,  which 
came  fairly  up  as  a  question  of  fact,  namely,  whether  this  mention 
of,  or  allusion  to,  the  groove  was  or  was  not  too  slight  a  description  of 
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that  part  of  the  combination  to  enable  one  skilled  as  an  engineer  to 
make  a  curve,  or  to  stand  for  a  compliance,  by  the  patentee,  with  the 
requisition  of  the  statute  touching  the  proper  description  of  the  in- 
vention. 

Also,  the  learned  judge's  deciding  it  to  be  a  matter  of  law,  and  not 
of  fact  for  the  jury,  what  the  thing  patented  in  1831  was,  when  the 
evidence  of  what  it  was  lay  not  in  a  written  paper,  which  the  judge 
could  read  and  construe,  but  in  parol  evidence  and  explanations  per 
testes. 

Also,  the  learned  judge's  not  giving  the  due  legal  effect  to  the  Sec- 
retary's seal  and  letters  patent,  as  primd  facie  evidence  that  the  sec- 
ond patent  legitimately  succeeded  to  the  first,  and  to  his  assuming, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  plaintiff,  and  not  on 
the  defendant,  (who  assailed  it,)  to  show  what  the  first  patent  con- 
tained, and  what  its  character  and  defects  were ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  patent,  and  of  any  notice  or  call  for  it  by  the  defendant,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  account  of  its  contents  to  the  learned 
judge,  making  the  plaintiff,  and  not  the  defendant,  responsible  for  the 
imperfectness  of  the  proofs  regarding  the  same. 

The  judge  left  nothing  to  the  jury,  as  distinctly  appears  in  his  sum- 
ming up,  in  regard  to  the  groove,  but  the  question  whether  Dr. 
Jones'  testimony  was  to  be  believed  or  not.  If  believed,  he  told 
the  jury  they  must  find  for  the  defendants,  the  old  patent  being  de- 
fective, in  not  embracing  the  groove,  and  the  new  patent,  which  he 
said  did  embrace  it,  being  therefore  for  a  different  invention  alto- 
gether. 

The  plaintiff  in  error  also  assigns  it  for  error,  that  the  learned  judge 
ruled  "mistake,"  in  the  statute  about  amending  patents;  to  mean  in- 
advertence or  accident  only,  and  excluded  cases  of  honest  mistakes 
of  judgment. 

Mr.  Miles,  for  the  defendants  in  error,  filed  the  following  brief: 
Abstract  of  Case. 

1.  This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania.  The  plaintiff  in  the  Circuit  Court  is  the  plain- 
tiff in  error  in  this  court.  The  verdict  in  the  Circuit  Court  was  for 
the  defendants. 

2.  The  action  was  brought  to  recover  damages  for  an  alleged  in- 
fringement by  the  defendants  of  an  exclusive  right,  alleged  to  belong 
to  the  plaintiff,  to  make,  use,  construct,  and  vend  an  improvement 
"in  the  mode  of  turning  short  curves  on  railroads,"  of  which  he 
claimed  to  be  the  original  inventor,  and  alleged  to  have  been  secured 
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to  him  by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  acts  of 
Congress. 

The  plaintiff  claimed  under  letters  patent,  dated  September  26th, 
1835,  which  recited  that  letters  for  the  improvement  were  granted 
to  Mm  on  August  23d,  1831,  but  which  were  "hereby  cancelled,  on 
account  of  a  defective  specification." 

3.  The  plaintiff  declared  on  the  letters  patent  of  September  26th, 
1835,  in  four  counts,  (on]v  varying  in  the  allegation  of  different  modes 
of  infringement,  namely,  making,  constructing,  selling,  and  using,) 
all  setting  forth  that  "  the  said  letters  patent  (that  is,  of  August  23d, 
1831)  were  cancelled  in  due  form  of  law,  on  a.ccount  of  a  defective 
specification." 

4.  The  defendants  pleaded  not  guilty,  gave  due  notice  to  the  plain- 
tiff, under  the  acts  of  Congress,  of  a  defense  based  upon  the  want  of 
originality  of  invention  of  the  thing  patented  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiff, under  the  several  patents  of  1831  and  1835,  said  notice  including 
the  prior  use  and  knowledge  of  other  persons,  and  of  prior  printed 
and  published  descriptions  of  the  same,  &c.,  and  under  such  plea  and 
notice  gave  evidence  to  the  jury. 

The  original  letters  of  the  23d  of -August,  1831,  were-  not  in  evi- 
dence, they  having  been  destroyed  in  the  conflagration  of  the  Patent 
Office  in  December,  1836,  nor  was  there  any  copy  of  them  given  in 
evidence. 

Their  loss  or  destruction  having  been  proved,  secondary  evidence 
was  given  of  their  contents.  (Journal  of  Franklin  Institute,  vol.  9, 
p.  124,  'No.  37;  and  by  deposition  of  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Jones.) 

The  claim  by  this  evidence,  under  the  patent  of  1831,  was  "  to  the 
application  of  the  flanches  of  railroad  carriage-wheels  to  turn  short 
cui'vatures  upon  railroads  or  tracks,  particularly  turning  the  corners  of 
streets,  wharves,  crossings  of  tracks  or  roads,  and  passing  over  turn- 
abouts," &c.  No  mention  was  made  therein  of  the  use  of  a  groove 
upon  the  inner  circle  for  the  flanch  to  run  iu,  so  as  to  enable  the 
wheel  on  the  inner  circle  to  run  on  its  tread,  without  which  there 
was  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  whole  alleged  invention  was 
useless. 

The  claim  under  the  patent  of  1835  was  to  "the  application  of  the 
flanches  of  the  wheels  on  one  side  of  railroad  carriages,  and  of  the 
treads  of  the  wheels  on  the  other  side,  to  turn  cm-ves  upon  railways," 
&c.,  "  operating  upon  the  principles  herein  set  forth."  The  specifica- 
tion referred  to  in  this  summary  describes  the  use  of  the  flanch  run- 
ning on  the  surface  of  the  outer  rail,  and  of  the  tread  running  on  the 
inner  rail,  which  is  formed  with  a  groove  to  receive  the  flanch  of  the 
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wheel  on  the  inner  rail,  as  the  essential  parts  which,  combined  tor 
gether,  form  the  improvement. 

5.  Upon  the  trial,  several  questions  of  law  and  of  feet  arose.  Hig 
honor,  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin,  charged  the  jury  upon  the  law,  and  left 
the  facts  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  principles  of  the  law,  as  laid 
down  by  him,  to  the  deterinination  of  the  jury. 

Points  of  law,  arising  under  the  charge,  contended  for  py.  defendcints. 

The  third  section  of  the  act  of  21st  February,  1793,  in  substance, 
provides  tl^t  the  apphcant  for  a  patent  shall  give  a  description,  in  fuU, 
clear,  and  exact  terms,  of  the  thing  invented,  and  its  modes  of  appli-; 
cation. 

By  the  sixth  section  of  the  same  act,  a  defendant  in  a  suit  brought 
on  letters  patent  may  show  that  the  description  (that  is,  specification) 
does  not  contain  the  whole  truth  relative  to  his  discovery,  or  that  it 
contains  more  than  is  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  which 
concealment  or  addition  shall  fully  appear  to  have  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  public,  or  that  the  thing  secured  by  patent 
was  not  originally  discovered  by  the  patentee,  &c, 

The  third  section  of  the  act  of  July  3, 1832,  provides,  in  substance, 
that  if  any  patent  shall  be  invalid  or  inoperative  by  reason  of  non- 
compliance with  the  terms  of  the  third  section  of  1793,  by  "  inad- 
vertence, accident,  or  mistake,"  and  "  without  any  fraudulent  or  dcr 
ceptive  intention,"  it  may  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  on 
surrender  of  the  original  patent,  to  grant  a  new  patent,  on  compli- 
ance with  the  conditions  of  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  1793,  for 
the  residue  of  the  term  unexpired. 

The  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  sections  of  the  act  of  4th  July,  1836, 
which  supplied  the  former  laws  enacted  on  the  subject,  contain  in  sub- 
stance the  same  provisions  as  to  the  inoperation  of  a  patent  by  reason 
of  the  defective  description,  and  allowing  a  surrender  and  recant 
where  the  defect  arose  from  "  inadvertency,  accident,  or,  mistake,  and 
without  any  fraudulent  or  deceptive  intention." 

The  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1839,  provides  "  that 
every  person  or  corporation  who  ha.s,  or  shall  have,  purchased  or  con- 
structed any  newly-invented  machine,  &c.,  prior  to  the  application  by 
the  inventor,  &c.,  for  a  patent,"  may  use  and  vend  it  at  all  times, 
without  liability  to  the  inventor,  or  any  person,  &c. 

Under  these  acts,  the  following  points  are  subnaitted  to  have  been 
judicially  decided: 

1.  That  where  a  patentee,  under  the  act  of  February  21, 1793,  has 
not  complied  with  the  terms  of  its  third  section,  even  through  inad 
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vertence,  accident,  or  mistake,  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover  for  an  in- 
fringement prior  to  a  surrender  and  new  grant.  Grant  v.  Raymond, 
6  Peters,  244;  Shaw  v.  Cooper,  7  Peters,  320;  Whitney  v.  Emmett,  1 
Bald;,  303. 

2.  That  if  the  patentee,  under  the  act  of  1793,  has  not  complied 
with  the  terms  of  its  third  section,  through  fraudulent  and  deceptive 
intention,  by  the  concealment  of  or  addition  to  his  real  discovery, 
his  patent,  by  the  sixth  section,  is  absolutely  void.  Grant  v.  Ray- 
mond, 8  Peters,  246,  247;   Whitney  v.  Emmett,  1  Bald.,  303. 

3.  (1.)  That  a  surrender,  under  the  act  of  1832,  and  a  new  grant, 
are  only  sustainable  where  the  defect  in  the  description  of  the  first 
patent  was  the  result  of  inadvertence,  accident,  or  mistake.  Grant 
V.  Raymond,  6  Peters,  246,  247.  (2.)  That  a  new  grant,  on  such  a 
surrender,  is  not  sustainable,  but  is  absolutely  void,  if  it  appear  that 
the  defect  in  the  description  of  the  first  patent,  whether  of  conceal- 
meiit  or  addition,  was  the  result  of  a  fraudulent  and  deceptive  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  patentee.  (3.)  That  if  a  patentee  surrendered 
his  first  patent,  and,  under  pretense  of  an  inadvertence,  accident,  or 
mistake  in  its  description,  obtained  a  new  patent,  adding  thereto  a 

,  new  material  or  element  of  which  he  was  not  the  originaL  inventor, 
and  which  is  necessary  to  make  the  thing  patented  useful,  thus  in  the 
second  patent  specifying  another  combination;  constituting  a  mode 
or  a  machine  substantially  different  from  that  described  and  claimed 
in  the  first^  it  is  fi.-aud  in  the  patentee,  and  the  patent  is  void.  Grant 
V.  Raymond,  6  Peters,  218,  244;  Philadelphia  Railroad  v.  Stimpsm,  14 
Peters,  462 ;  Shaw  v.  Cooper,  7  Peters,  292. 

Note.  The  act  of  1832,  (July  3d,)  authorizing  a  surrender  and  re- 
grant,  shortly  followed  the  decision  in  Grant  v.  Raymond,  6  Peters, 
(January  Term,  1832,)  and,  by  express  enactment,  provided  for  that 
which  had  before  been  allowed  by  practice  and  judicial  construction 
only. 

4.  That  an  original  patent,  as  well  as  that  granted  on  a  surrender 
of  the  first  under  these  acts,  are  primd.  facie  evidence  only  of  the  nov- 
elty and  utility  of  the  alleged  invention,  and  of  the  compliance  by 
the  patentee  with  the  terms  of  the  several  acts  of  Congress  entitling 
him  to  a  patent;  but  their  validity  is  examinable  in  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding upon  any  such  patent,  part  of  the  inquiry  being  within  the 
province  of  the  court,  where  the  construction  of  written  documents  is 
to  be  made,  and  part  being  for  the  determination  of  the  jury,  where 
questions  of  fact  are  involved.  Grant  v.  Raymond,  6  Peters,  218; 
Shaw  V.  Cooper,  7  Peters,  292;  Philadelphia  Railroad  v.  Stimpsmlli 
Peters,  448;  Prouty  v.  Ruggles^  16  Peters,  336. 
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5.  If  a  patentee's  first  patent  be  inoperative,  for  want  of  a  full  and 
exact  description,  and  he  stands  by  for  a  long  and  unreasonable  period 
of  time,  without  surrendering  and  remedying  the  defect,  by  furnish- 
ing such  a  description  and  obtaining  a  regrant,  and  in  the  meantime 
permits  others  to  use  what  he  subsequently  claims  to  be  his  invention, 
with  a  knowledge  of  such  use,  without  objection  or  asserting  his  right, 
this  is  evidence  from  which  a  j,ury  may  infer  his  acquiescence  and 
abandonment  to  the  public  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Shaio  v.  Cooper,  7 
Peters,  320-322. 

6.  Under  the  act  of  1839,  if  the  defendants  purchased  or  constructed 
this  mode  of  turning  curves  before  the  application  for  the  patent  of 
1835,  and  this  combination  or  mode  described  in  that  patent  was  newly 
invented  by  the  patentee,  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover,  notwithstand- 
ing the  act  of  1839  was  subsequent  to  the  dates  of  such  purchase  or  con- 
struction, and  the  patent  of  1835.  Shaio  v.  Cooper,  7  Peters,  320-322 ;. 
McClurg  v.  Einffslandj  1  How.,  204 ;  Evans  v.  Jordan,  9  Crancb,  201. 

Note  1.  This  statute  was  intended  to  provide  expressly,  and  in: 
terms,  (designating  a  specific  point  of  time,)  for  all  that  class  of  cases; 
of  implied  acquiescence  and  waiver  in  favor  of  the  public,  resulting 
from  the  negligence  of  the  patentee,  by  which  judicial  construction 
held  that  the  patentee  had  no  claim  against  persons  using  or  construct- 
ing the  alleged  invention  under  such  circumstances. 

Note  2.  This  action  was  brought  in  the  Circuit  Court  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  1839,  to  wit,  at  the  October  session,  1840. 

The  charge  of  the  court  left  all  the  facts  falling  within  the  scope  of 
the  legal  principles  therein  stated  to  the  determination  of  the  jury. 

1.  "  The  question  of  the  validity  of  the  new  patent  is  a  judicial  one,, 
depending  on  the  fact  of  inadvertence  or  fraud,  as  you  shall  find;  it." 
"  You  must  then  be  satisfied  affirmatively,"  &c.  "  The  finding,  of  the 
fact  of  inadvertence  may  negative  the  fact  of  fraud,"  &c. 

2.  "It  was  then  submitted  to  the  jury,  whether,  on  the  evidence 
aforesaid,  the  omission  in  the  patent  of  1831  arose  from  inadvert- 
ence," &c. 

3.  "Depositions  are  considered  merely  as  oral  testimony,  A  jury 
must  decide  what  facts  are  proved  by  them ;  *  *  *  a  mixed  ques- 
tion of  law  and  fact:  of  law,  so  far  as  depends  on  written,  and  of  fact, 
as  to  parol,  evidence,"  &c. 

4.  "It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  you  will  take  the  evidence  as  we 
do.    If  you  discredit  it,  in  whole  or  in  part,  you  will  find  accordingly." 

Mr.  Justice  M'Lean  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
The  plaintiff  brought  an  action  against  the  defendant  for  an  in- 
23 
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fringement  of  Ms  patent  for  a  "  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  turning  short  curves  on  railroads."  The  questions  for  decis- 
ion arise  on  exceptions  to  the  charge  of  the  court  to  the  jury.  And 
here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  exceptions  are  to  the  charge 
as  published  at  length,  and  not  to  the  points  ruled  by  the  court,  as  is 
the  correct  practice.  Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case, 
the  court  Tvill  not  dismiss  the  writ  ot  error  upon  this  gi'ound,  but  it  is 
expected  that  a  differqpt  course  will  hereafter  be  pursued. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  1831,  the  plaintiff  obtained  a  patent  for  an 
invention  or  improvement  in  the  application  of  the  flanches  of  the 
wheels  on  one  side  of  railroad  carriages,  and  of  the  treads  of  the 
wheels  on  the  other  side,  to  turn  short  curves  upon  railroads.  The 
specification  of  this  patent  being  defective,  it  was  surrendered  the 
26th  of  September,  1835,  and  a  renewed  one  obtained,  in  order,  as 
proved,  "to  limit  and  confine  it  to  the  turning  short  curves  in  streets, 
&c.,  by  leaving  out  certain  matters  in  it  respecting  the  crossing  of 
trades  or  roads,  and  the  passing  over  turnabouts,  and  to  define  the 
subject-matter  of  the  patent  more  clearly,  without  its  being  necessary 
to  refer  to  that,  simultaneously  obtained,  for  forming  or  using  cast  or 
wrought  iron  plates,"  &c. 

In  his  charge,  the  Judge  said  to  the  jury :  "  It  cleady  appears  that 
the  defendants  constructed  their  railroad  with  the  plaintifl"'s  curves, 
in  1834,  one  year  or  more  before  the  plaintiff's  application  for  his 
renewed  patent;  consequently,  they  may  continue  its  use,  without 
liability  to  the  plaintiff." 

The  patent  was  surrendered,  and  a  new  one  obtained,  under  the 
third  section  of  the  "Act  concerning  Patents,"  of  the  3d  of  July, 
1832;  and  the  correctness  of  the  above  opinion  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
•a  reference  to  the  proviso  of  that  section.  It  is  there  declared :  "'Sq 
public  use  or  privilege  of  the  invention  so  patented,  derived  fi'om  or 
after  the  grant  of  the  original  patent,  either  under  any  special  license 
of  the  inventor,  or  without  the  consent  of  the  patentee  that  there  shall 
be  a  free  public  use  thereof,  shall,  in  any  manner,  prejudice  his  right 
of  recovery  for  any  use  or  violation  of  his  invention,  after  the  grant 
of  such  new  patent  as  aforesaid." 

The  charge  of  infringement,  in  the  declaration,  is  laid  some  years 
after  the  new  patent;  so  that  the  question  does  not  arise,  whether  an 
action  could  be  sustained  for  a  violation  of  the  right  prior  to  the  cor- 
rected patent.  The  above  proviso  would  seem  to  be  susceptible  of 
but  one  construction,  and  that  is,  that  the  patentee  may  sustain  an  ac- 
tion "  for  any  use  or  violation  of  his  invention  after  the  grant  of  a 
new  patent."    Now,  it  is  plain  that  no  prior  use  of  the  defective  pat- 
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ent  can  authorize  the  U8e  of  the  invention  after  the  emanation  of  the 
renewed  patent  under  the  above  section.  Tp  give  to  the  patentee  the 
fruits  of  his  invention,  was  the  object  of  the  provision ;  and  this  ob- 
ject would  be  defeated,  if  a  right  could  be  founded  on  a  use  subse- 
quent to  the  original  patent,  and  prior  to  the  renewed  one. 

The  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  the  4th  of  July,  1836,  which 
remodelled  the  Patent  Law  in  this  respect,  made  no  material  change 
in  the  act  of  1832.  The  words  in  the  latter  act  are:  "And  the  pat- 
ent so  reissued,  together  with  the  corrected  description  and  specificar 
tion,  shall  have  the  same  effect  and  operation  in  law,  on  the  trial  of 
all  actions  hereafter  commenced,  for  causes  subsequently  accruing,  as 
though  the  same  had  been  originally  filed  in  such  corrected  form,  be- 
fore the  issuing  out  of  the  original  patent."  Now,  any  person  using 
an  invention  protected  by  a  renewed  patent,  subsequently  to  the  date 
of  this  act,  is  guilty  of  an  infringement,  however  long  he  may  have 
used  the  same  after  the  date  of  the  defective  and  surrendered  patent. 

The  Circuit  Court  relied  upon  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  the 
3d  of  March,  1839,  as  sustaining  their  construction  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  invention  after  the  renewed  patent.  But  that  section  has 
exclusive  reference  to  an  original  application  for  a  patent,  and  not  to 
a  renewal  of  it  We  think  the  court  erred  in  their  instruction  to  the 
jury,  above  stated. 

In  their  charge,  the  court  said :  "  The  use  of  grooves  was  not  claim- 
ed, and  was  no  part  of  the  thing  patented  in  1831,  for  turning  short 
curves,  but  was  a  part  of  the  thing  patented  in  1835."  "That  it 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  invention."  And  further,  "  in  taking  the 
statement"  of  Dr.  Jones,  "as  proof  of  the  facts  there  existing,  our 
opinion  is,  that,  connected  with  the  publication  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  in  1832,  when  the  matter  was  fresh  in  his  recol- 
lection, and  the  specification  in  the  new  patent,  the  old  one  was  in- 
valid and  inoperative,  by  reason  of  non-compliance  with  the  requisites 
of  the  act  of  1793 ;  that  it  did  not  embrace  the  groove,  which  was 
essential  to  its  validity;  that  the  new  patent  is  not  the  same  inven- 
tion, and  that  the  plaintiff  has  not  made  out  a  case  of  such '  inadvert- 
ence, accident,  or  mistake,'  as  justified  the  issue  of  the  new  patent, 
inasmuch  as  it  appears,  from  the  patent  for  plates  on  railroads,  issued 
at  the  same  time  with  the  one  for  short  curves,  that  he  had  known 
and  described  the  grooves." 

The  original  patent,  as  proved  by  Dr.  Jones,  was  burnt  with  the 
Patent  Office,  and  no  part  of  the  specifications  is  preserved,  except 
that  which  was  published  by  the  witness  in  the  Franklin  Journah 
That  publication  does  not  purport  to  give  the  whole  of  the  specificar 
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tions,  andj  consequently,  the  eMim  is  not  limited  by  the  notice  in  that 
journal.  Doctor  Jones^  speakang  of  the  patent  issued  in  1831,  says  r 
"  The  inain  defect,  in  my  jtdgmentj  of  the  oi-iginal  specifications  in 
the  patent  for  turning  short  curves,  was  the  omission  of  the  mention 
•of  the  groove  in  the  ilmer  rail.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  was  al- 
luded to  in  the  speeifieationsj  but  the  description  of  it  was  contained 
pi'incipally,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  specification  of  the  pattfeut  for  form- 
ing and  using  cast-iroft  or  Avrought  plates,"  &e. 

That  there  was  a  defect  in  regard  to  the  grooves  in  the  speoifit;a=- 
tions  of  the  first  patent;  is  shown,  and,  also;  that  the  patent  was  sur- 
rendered in  order  to  remedy  that  defetb  But  whether  this  vitiated 
the  patent,  is  not  a  question  in  this  case;  as  it  does  not  affect  the  right 
now  asserted,  if  the  first  patent  were  void.  Whether  the  new  patent 
Was  substantially  for  a  diffferent  invention  from  the  first  one,  was  a 
question  for  the  jury  on  the  evidence.  But  the  court  ruled  this  point, 
withdrawing  the  facts  from  the  jury.  The  witness  thinks  "  that  in 
the  first  patent  the  grooves  were  alluded  to,"  hut  the  terms  used  are 
not  recollected  by  him ;  and,  as  the  patent  has  been  burnt,  they  can- 
not now  be  proved.  We  think  the  Circuit  Court  erred  in  not  leaving 
the  jury  to  act  upon  the  facts,  as  regards  the  diiference  between  the 
original  and  the  renewed  patent.  On  the  facts,  we  should  draw  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion  fi'om  that  which  was  given  to  the  jury  by  the  Cir- 
cuit Court.  An  allusion  to  the  grooves  in  this  speeifieaMonj  as  more 
particularly  described  in  the  other  patent,  would;  at  least,  show  the 
intention  of  the  patentee,  if  it  did  not  make  good  his  patent. 

By  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1836;  "  if  the  patent  shall  be 
inoperative  or  invalid,  by  reason  of  a  defective  or  insufficient  descrip- 
tion or  specification,"  &c.;  "if  the  error  has  or  shall  have  arisen  by 
inadvertency,  accident,  or  mistake;  and  without  any  fraudulent  or  de- 
ceptive intention,  it  shall  be  lawful "  to  surrender  it,  &c.  Now;  as  in 
granting  the  renewed  patent,  the  officers  of  the  government  act  undw 
the  above  provisions,  their  decisions  must,  at  least,  be  considered  as 
primd  facie  evidence  that  the  claim  for  a  renewalwas  within  the  stat- 
ute. But  this  would  not  be  conclusive  against  fraud  in  the  surrender 
and  renewal,  which;  on  the  evidence,  would  be  a  matter  for  the  jury. 
And  we  suppose  that  the  inquii^  in  regard  to  liie  surrender  is  limited 
to  the  fairness  of  the  transaction.  In  whatever  manner  the  mistake 
or  inadvertence  may  have  occurred,  is  immaterial.  Th6  aetion  of  the 
government,  renewing  the  patent,  must  be  considered  as  closing  this 
point,  and  as  leaving  open  for  inquiry,  before  the  court  and  jur^;  the 
question  of  fraud  only. 

The  judgment  of  the  Gireuit  Court  is  reversed;  and  the  cause  re- 
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manded  to  that  court,  with  instructions  to  award  a  venire  facias  de 
novo. 


Jambs  G.  Whsok,  plaintiff,  v.  Lewis  Rousseau  and  Ohari,bs 

Easton. 

(4  Howard,  646.) 

1.  The  eighteenth  section  of  the  Patent  Act  of  1836  authorized  the  extension  of 

a  patent  on  the  application  of  the  executor  or  administrator  of  a  deceased 
patentee. 

2.  Such  an  extension  does  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  assignees  under  the  origini^ 

patent,  but  to  the  benefit  of  the  administrator,  (when  granted  to  an  adminis- 
trator,) in  liis  capacity  as  sucli.  But  those  assignees  wlio  were  in  tlie  use  of  the 
patented  machine  at  the  time  of  the  renewal  have  still  a  right  to  use  it. 

3.  The  extension  could  he  applied  for  and  obtained  by  the  administrator,  although 

the  original  patentee  had,  in  his  lifetime,  disposed  of  all  his  interest  In  the 
then  existing  patent.  Such  Sale  did  not  carry  anything  beyond  the  terra  of 
the  original  patent. 

4.  A  covenant  by  the  patentee,  made  prior  to  the  law  authorizing  extensions,  that 

the  covenantee  should  have  the  benefit  of  any  improvement  in  the  machinery, 
or  alteration  or  renewal  of  the  patent,  did  not  include  the  extension  by  an 
administrator,  under  tiie  act  of  1836.  It  must  be  construed  to  include  only 
renewals  obtained  upon  the  surrender  of  a  patent  on  account  of  a  defective 
specification.  Parties  to  contracts  look  to  establislied  and  general  laws,  and 
not  to  special  acts  of  Congress. 

5.  A  plaintiff,  therefore,  who  claims  under  an  assignment  from  the  administrator, 

can  maintain  a  suit  against  a  person  who  claims  under  the  covenant. 

6.  -An  assignee  of  an  exclusive  right  to  use  two  machines  within  a  particular  dis- 

trict, can  mai4itam  an  action  for  an  infi-iiigement  of  the  patent  within  that 
district,  even  against  the  patentee. 

7.  In  the  case  of  Woodworth's  planihg-machine,  the  patent  granted  to  the  admin- 

istrator was  founded  upon  a  sufficient  specification  and  proper  drawings,  and 
is  valid. 

8.  The  decision  of  the  Board  of  Coranaissioners,  to  whom  the  ciuestion  of  renewal 

is  referred,  by  the  act  of  1836,  is  not  conclusive  upon  the  question  of  their 
jurisdiction  to  act  in  a  given  case. 

9.  The  Commissioner  of  Patents  can  lawfully  receive  a  surrender  of  letters  patent, 

for  a  defective  specification,  and  issue  new  letters  patent  upon  an  amended 
specification,  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  original  patent 
was  granted,  and  pending  the  existence  of  aii  extended  term  of  seven  j'ears. 
Such  surrender  and  renewal  may  be  made  at  any  time  during  such  extended 
teiTO. 

This  case  and  the  three  subsequent  ones,  namely,  Wilson  v.  Tur- 
ner, Simpson  et  al.  v.  Wilson,  and  Woodworth  ^  Bunn  v.  Wilson,  were 
argued  together,  being  known  as  the  patent  cases.  Many  of  the  points 
of  law  involved  were  common  to  them  all,  and  those  which  were 
fully  argued  in  the  first  case  which  came  up  were  but  incidentally 
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touched  in  the  discussion  of  the  subsequent  cases.  They  all  related 
to  tl^e  rights  which  were  derived  under  a  patent  for  a  planing  machine 
taken  out  by  Woodworth,  and  renewed  and  extended  by  his  admin- 
istrator. The  validity  of  the  original  patent  was  questioned  only  in 
one  case,  namely,  that  which  came  from  Kentucky,  which  was  the 
last  argued.  There  were  four  cases  in  all,  namely,  one  from  N'ew 
York,  one  from  Maryland,  one  from  Louisiana,  and  one  from  Ken- 
tucky. In  the  course  «f  the  argument,  counsel  referred  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  four  records,  as  some  documents  were  in  one  whicM  were 
not  to  be  found  in  another. 

The  cases  will  be  taken  up  and  reported  seriatim,  and  the  docu- 
ments which  are  cited  in  the  first  will  not  be  repeated  in  the  others. 

The  first  in  order  was  the  case  from  New  York,  the  titling  of  which 
is  given  at  the  head  of  this  report. 

It  came  up  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Iforthern  District  of  New  York,  on  a  certificate  of  division  in  opin- 
ion. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1828,  William  Woodworth  presented 
the  following  petition : 

"  3'o  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  petition  of  William  Woodworth,  of  the  city  of  Hudson,  in 
the  county  of  Columbia,  and  State  of  New  York,  respectfully  repre- 
sents: 

"  That  your  petitioner  has  invented  a  new  and  improved  method 
of  planing,  tonguing,  grooving,  and  cutting  into  mouldings,  or  either 
plank,  boards,  or  any  other  material,  and  for  reducing  the  same  to 
an  equal  width  and  thickness,  and  also  for  facing  and  dressing  brick, 
and  cutting  mouldings  on  or  facing  metallic,  mineral,  or  other  sub- 
stances, not  known  or  used  before  the  application  by  him,  the  advan- 
tages of  which  he  is  desirous  of  securing  to  himself  and  his  legal 
representatives.  He  thei-efore  prays  that  letters  patent  of  the  United 
States  may  be  issued,  granting  unto  your  petitioner,  his  heirs,  admin- 
istrators, or  assigns,  the  full  and  exclusive  right  of  making,  construct- 
ing, using,  and  vending  to  others  to  be  used  his  aforesaid  new  and 
improved  method,  agreeably  to  the  acts  of  Congress  in  such  case  made 
and  provided;  your  petitioner  having  paid  thirty  dollars  into  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  complied  with  the  other  provisions 
of  the  said  acts.  William  Woodworth. 

"November  26, 1828." 

On  the  4th  of  December,  1828,  Woodworth  executed  to  James 
Strong  the  following  assignment : 
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"  Whereas  I,  William  Woodworth,  of  the  city  of  Hudson,  in  the 
State  of  'Eevf  York,  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  13th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1828,  assigned  and  transferred,  for  a  legal  and  valuable  consider- 
ation, the  one  equal  half  of  all  my  right,  title,  claim,  and  interest  in 
and  to  the  invention  or  improvement  mentioned  and  intended  in  the 
foregoing  petition,  oath,  and  specification,  to  James  Strong,  of  the 
city  of  Hudson; 

"  And  whereas,  also,  the  subjoined  assignment  is  intended  only  to 
convey  and  assign  the  same  interest  transferred  and  assigned  in  the 
assignment  of  the  13th  of  September  above  mentioned,  without  any 
prejudice  to  my  one  equal  half  part  of  said  invention  or  improvement, 
which  is  expressly  reserved  to  myself  and  my  legal  representatives : 

"Now,  know  all  men,  that  I,  the  said  William  Woodworth,  for  and 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  and  other  valuable  con- 
siderations me  moving,  have,  and  do  hereby,  for  myself  and  legal 
representatives,  give,  assign,  transfer,  and  assure  to  the  said  James 
Strong  and  his  legal  representatives  the  one  full  and  equal  half  of 
all  my  right,  title,  interest,  and  claim  iu  and  to  my  now  and  improved 
method  of  planing,  tonguing,  grooving,  and  cutting  into  mouldings, 
either  plank,  boards,  or  any  other  material,  and  for  reducing  the  same 
to  an  equal  width  and  thickness,  and  also  for  facing  and  dressing 
brick,  and  cutting  mouldings  on  or  facing  metallic,  mineral,  or  other 
substances,  mentioned  and  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  foregoing 
petition,  oath,  and  specification,  together  with  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities,  as  fully  and  absolutely  as  I  do  or  shall  enjoy  or  possess 
the  same;  to  have  and  to  hold  and  enjoy  the  same,  to  the  said  James 
Strong  and  his  legal  representatives,  do  or  may. 

"  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  the 
4th  day  of  December,  1828. 

"William  Woodworth.    [seal.] 

"Witnesses:  Henry  Everts,  David  Glbason." 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1828,  Woodworth  took  the  following 
oath: 

"State  of  New  York,  Rensselaer  County,  ss.: 

"  On  this  sixth  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1828,  before  the  subscriber, 
a  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  county  of  Rensselaer  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  the  aforesaid  William  Woodworth,  and  made 
solemn  oath,  according  to  law,  that  he  verily  believes  himself  to  be 
the  true  and  original  inventor  of  the  new  and  improved  method, 
above  described  and  specified,  for  planing,  tonguing,  grooving,  and 
cutting  into  mouldings,  or  either  plank,  boards,  or  any  other  mate- 
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rial,  and  for  reducing  the  same  to  an  equal  width  and  thickness,  and 
also  for  facing  and  dressing  hri«k,  and  cutting  mouldings  on  or  fa- 
cing metallic,  mineral,  or  other  substances ;  and  that  he  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

"John  Thomas,  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

The  above  documents  appear  to  be  recorded  in  the  third  volume 
of  Transfers  of  Patent-Rights,  pages  155,  156,  in  the  Patent  Office  of 
the  United  States. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1828,  a  patent  was  issued  as  follows : 

"  Letters  Patent  to  W.  "Woodworth.  The  United  States  of  America 
to  all  to  whom  these  letters  patent  shall  come : 

"  Whereas,  William  Woodworth,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
hath  alleged  that  he  has  invented  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in 
the  method  of  planing,  tonguing,  grooving,  and  cutting  into  mould- 
ings, or  either  plank,  boards,  or  any  other  material,  and  for  reducing 
the  same  to  an  equal  width  and  thickness,  and  also  for  facing  and 
dressing  brick,  and  cutting  mouldings  on  or  facing  metallic,  mineral, 
or  other  substances,  which  improvements,  ho  states,  have  not  been 
known  or  used  before  his  application ;  hath  made  oath  that  he  does 
verily  believe  that  he  is  the  true  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  said 
improvement ;  hath  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  thirty  dollars,  delivered  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  presented 
a  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  signifying  a  desire  of  obtaining 
an  exclusive  property  in  the  said  improvements,  and  praying  that  a. 
patent  may  be  granted  for  that  purpose :  These  are,  therefore,  to  grant, 
according  to  law,  to  the  said  William  Woodworth,  his  heirs,  admin- 
isti'ators,  or  as^gns,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  from  the  27th  of 
December,  1828,  the  full  and  exclusive  right  and  liberty  of  making, 
■constructing,  using,  and  vending  to  others  to  be  used  the  said  im- 
provement, a  description  whereof  is  given,  in  tihe  words  of  the  said 
William  Woodworth  himself,  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed,  and  is 
made  a  part  of  these  presents. 

■•"  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  pat- 
rerit,  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  a,ffixed. 

"  Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  27th  day 
'  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1828,  and  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  fifty-third. 

.[seal]  "(Signed,)  J.  Q.  Adams. 

"By  the  President. 

" (Signed,)  H.  Gh&s,  Secretary  of  State" 
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Certificate  of  William  Wirt,  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States. 

"  City  of  Washington,  to  loit : 

"T  do  bei-eby  certify,  that  tlie  foregoing  letters  patent  were  deliv- 
ered to  me  on  the  27th  day  of  Decemher,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1828,  to  be  examined ;  that  I  have  examined  the  same,  and  find  them 
conformable  to  law ;  and  I  do  Hereby  return  the  same  to  the  Secrer 
tary  of  State,  within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  aforesaid,  to  wit,  on 
this  27th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  aforesaid. 

"  "William  "Wibt, 
"JMomey- General  of  the  United  States.'^ 

Schedule. 

"  The  schedule  referred  to  in  these  letters  patent,  and  making  part 
of  the  same,  containing  a  description,  in  the  words  of  the  said  "Wil- 
liam "Woodworth  himself,  of  his  improvement  in  the  method  of  plan- 
ing, tonguing,  grooving,  and  cutting  into  mouldings,  or  either  plank, 
boards,  or  any  other  material,  and  for  reducing  the  same  to  an  equal 
width  and  thickness,  and  also  for  facing  and  dressing  brick,  and  cut- 
ting mouldings  on  or  facing  metallic,  mineral,  or  other  substances. 

*'  The  plank,  boards,  or  other  material,  being  reduced  to  a  width 
by  circular  saws  or  friction^wheels,  as  the  case  maybe,  is  then  placed 
on  a  carriage,  resting  on  a  platform,  with  a  rotary  cutting-wheel  in 
the  center,  either  horizontal  or  vertical.  The  heads  or  circular  plates, 
fixed  to  an  axis,  may  have  one  of  the  heads  movable,  to  accommodate 
any  length  of  knife  required;  the  knite  fitted  to  the  head  with  screws 
or  bolts,  or  the  knives  or  cutters  for  moulding,  fitted  by  screws  or  bolts 
to  logs,  pomiecting  the  heads  of  the  cylinder,  and  forming,  with  the 
ej^es  of  the  knive  or  cutters,  a  cylinder.  The  knives  may  be  placed 
in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  or  diagonally.  The  plank  or 
other  material,  resting  on  the  carriage,  may  be  set  so  as  to  reduce  it 
to  any  thickness  required ;  and  the  carriage,  moving  by  a  rack  and 
pinion,  or  rollers,  or  any  lateral  motion,  to  th^  edge  of  the  knives  or 
cutters  on  the  periphery  of  the  cylinder  or  wheel,  reduces  it  to  any 
given  thickness.  After  passing  the  planing  and  reducing  wheel,  it 
then  approaches,  if  required,  two  revoiviing  cutter^wheels,  one  for  cut- 
ting the  groove,  and  the  other  for  cutting  the  rabbets  that  form  the 
tongue ;  one  wheel  is  placed  dii'ectly  over  the  other,  and  the  lateral 
mation  moving  the  plank  or  other  material  between  the  grooving 
and  rahbeting  wheels,  so  that  one  edge  has  a  groove  cut  the  whole 
length,  and  the  other  edge  a  rabbet  cut  on  each  side,  leaving  a  tongue 
to  match  the  groove.  The  grooving-wheel  is  a  circular  plate,  fixed 
on  an  axis,  with  a  number  of  cuttei's  attached  to  it,  to  project  beyond 
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the  periphery  of  the  plate,  so  that  when  put  in  motion  it  will  perform 
a  deep  cut  or  groove,  parallel  with  the  face  of  the  plank  or  other  ma- 
terial. The  rabbeting-wheel,  also  of  similar  form,  having  a  number 
of  cutters  on  each  side  of  the  plate,  projecting  like  those  on  the  groov- 
ing-wheel,  cuts  the  rabbet  on  the  side  of  the  edge  of  the  plank,  and 
leaves  the  tongue  or  match  for  the  groove.  By  placing  the  planing- 
wheel  axis  and  cutter-knives  vertical,  the  same  wheel  will  plane  two 
planks  or  other  mate'tial  in  the  same  time  of  one,  by  moving  the 
plank  or  other  material  opposite  ways,  and  parallel  with  each  other, 
against  the  periphery  of  the  planing  or  moulding  wheel.  The  groove 
and  tongue  may  be  cut  in  the  plank  or  other  material  at  the  same 
time,  by  adding  a  grooving  and  rabbeting  wheel. 

"  Said  William  "Woodworth  does  not  claim  the  invention  of  circu- 
lar saws  or  cutter-wheels,  knowing  they  have  long  been  in  use ;  but 
he  claims  as  his  invention  the  improvement  and  application  of  cutter 
or  planing  wheels  to  planing  boards,  plank,  timber,  or  other  material; 
also  his  improved  method  of  cutters  for  grooving  and  tonguing,  and 
cutting  mouldings  on  wood,  stone,  iron,  metal,  or  other  material,  and 
also  for  facing  and  dressing  brick ;  as  all  the  wheels  may  be  used 
single  and  separately  for  moulding,  or  any  other  purpose  before  in- 
dicated. He  also  claims,  as  his  improved  method,  the  application  of 
circular  saws  for  reducing  floor-plank  and  other  materials  to  a  width. 

"Dated  Troy,  December  4, 1828. 

"William  Woodworth. 

"Witnesses:  Hbnkt  Everts, D.  S.  Gleason." 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1829,  one  TJri  Emmons  obtained  a  patent  for 
a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  mode  of  planing  floor-plank, 
and  grooving  and  tonguing  and  straightening  the  edges  of  the  same, 
planing  boards,  straightening  and  planing  square  timber,  &c.,  by  ma- 
chinery, at  one  operation,  called  the  cylindrical  planing  machine; 
the  said  letters  patent,  and  specification  attached  thereto,  being  in 
the  following  words  and  figures : 

Uri  Emmons^  Patent. 

"  United  States  of  America  to  all  to  whom  these  letters  patent  shall 
come: 

"Whereas,  Uri  Emmons,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  hath  alleg- 
ed that  he  has  invented  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  planing  floor-plank,  and  grooving  and  tonguing  the  edges  of  the 
same,  planing  boards,  straightening  and  planing  square  timber,  &c., 
by  machinery,  at  one  operation,  called  « the  cylindrical  planing  ma- 
chine,' which  improvement,  he  states,  has  not  been  known  or  used 
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before  Ms  application ;  hatli  made  oath  that  he  does  verily  believe  that 
he  is  the  true  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  said  improvement;  hath 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars, 
delivered  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  presented  a  petition  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  signifj'ing  a  desire  of  obtaining  an  exclusive  property 
in  the  said  improvement,  and  praying  that  a  patent  may  be  granted 
for  that  purpose :  These  are,  tlierefore,  to  grant,  according  to  law,  to 
the  said  Uri  Emmons,  his  heirs,  administrators,  or  assigns,  for  the 
term  of  fourteen  years  from  the  twenty-fifth. day  of  April,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  the  full  and  exclusive  right  and 
-liberty  of  making,  constructing,  using,  and  vending  to  others  to  be 
used  the  said  improvement,  a  description  whereof  is  given,  in  the 
words  of  the  said  Uri  Emmons  himself,  in  schedule  hereto  annexed, 
and  is  made  a  part  of  these. presents. 

"In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  pat- 
ent, and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hei'eunto  affixed. 

"  Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  "Washington,  this  twenty-fifth 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-nine,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  fifty-third. 

[seal.]  "(Signed,)  Andrew  Jackson. 

"By  the  President. 

"  (Signed,)        M.  Van  Buren." 

"  City  of  Washington,  to  wit : 

"I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  letters  patent  were  deliv- 
ered to  me  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  to  be  examined ;  that 
I  have  examined  the  same,  and  find  them  conformable  to  law ;  and 
I  do  hereby  return  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  within  fifteen 
days  from  the  date  aforesaid,  to  wit,  on  the  twenty-filth  day  of  April, 
in  the  year  aforesaid. 

« (Signed,)  J.  Macphbrson  Berrien, 

"Attorney- General  of  the  United  States." 

Schedule. 
"The  schedule  referred  to  in  these  letters  patent,  and  making  part 
of  the  same,  containing  a  description,  in  the  words  of  the  said  Uri 
Emmons  himself,  of  his  improvement  in  the  mode  of  planing  floor- 
plank,  and  grooving  and  tonguing  and  straightening  the  edges  of 
the  same,  planing  boards,  straightening  and  planing  square  timber, 
&c.,  by  machinery,  at  one  operation,  called  the  cylindrical  planing 
machine. 
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'*The  machinery  for  the  improvement  consists — 

"  1st.  Of  a  frame  of  wood  or  metal. 

"  2d.  Of  the  gear  and  fixtures  combined  and  connected  together  for 
the  ahove-named  operation,  the  principle  of  which  consists  in  run- 
ning the  plank,  boards,  or  timber  over,  under,  or  at  the  sides  of  p, 
cylinder  of  wood  or  metal,  on  which  knives  are  placed,  straight  or 
spiral,  with  their  edges  exactly  corresponding  with  each  other,  having 
from  two  to  twelve  bgives  or  edges ;  also  burrs  or  saws,  similar  to 
those  used  for  cutting  teeth  in  brass  wheels,  to  groove  and  tongue 
the  edge  of  the  boards  or  plank  as  they  pass  through  between  rollers, 
or  on  a  carriage,  by  the  surfece  of  the  cylinder.  Th^  shape,  form,  and 
construction  of  the  above  principle  juay  be  varied  in  shape  and  posi- 
tion, dimensions,  &c.,  still  the  same  in  substance, — the  same  principle 
producing  the  same  effect.  I  have,  by  experimental  operation,  found 
that  the  following  mode,  in  form,  is  the  best : 

"  1st.  A  frame  composed  of  two  pieces  of  timber,  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  feet  long,  about  six  to  ten  inches  broad,  placed  about  fifteen 
inches  apart,  framed  together  with  four  girths,  one  at  each  end,  and 
at  equal  distances  from  the  center,  and  flush  with  the  under  side. 
This  frame  is  supported  by  posts  of  a  proper  length,  framed  into  the 
under  side  of  the  above  pieces  of  timber,  aud  braced  so  as  to  be  of 
sufficient  strength  to  maintain  the  operative  posts.  There  is  placed 
a  roller  in  the  center,  of  metal  or  hard  wood,  across  the  fpame,  the 
surface  of  the  roller  being  even  with  the  surface  of  the  frame ;  directly 
abpve  and  parallel  with  this  roller  is  hung  the  cylinder,  with  two  or 
four  spirail  edges  or  knives,  six  to  ten  inches  diameter,  and  hung  on 
a  east-steel  arbor,  resting  in  movable  boxes  attached  to  the  sides  of 
the  framp,  so  as  to  set  the  cylinder  up  and  down  from  tiie  roller,  tp 
give  the  thickness  of  the  timber  to  be  planed.  On  each  side  of  the 
cylinder  is  placed  a  pair  of  feeding-rollers,  of  hard  wood  or  metal, 
the  under  one  of  each  pair  being  level  with  the  center  one.  The  up- 
per ones  are  hjuig  in  boxes,  which  are  pressed  down  with  springs  or 
weights,  so  that,  when  the  timber  comes  between  them,  they  will  hug 
and  carry  it  through.  These  rollers  are  connected  and  turned  by 
wheels,  at  a  velocity  of  about  twelve  feet  surface  of  the  roller  per 
minut« ;  the  cylinder,  with  two  edges,  to  make  about  two  %0U8and 
&ve  hundred  revolutions  per  minute,  cutting  five  thousand  strokes 
every  twelve  feet.  This  can  be  varied,  according  tp  the  numbef 
of  edges,  power,  and  velocity  of  the  different  parts.  The  power 
is  attached  to  the  cylinder  by  a  bolt  running  on  a  pulley,  on  the  out- 
WarA  end  of  the  cylinder  ebaft.    Each  way  from  the  feeding-rollers 
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is  placed  rollers,  about  two  feet  apart,  for  the  timber  to  rest  on  While 
running  through.  On  one  side  (5f  the  frame  is  fastened  a  straight 
edge,  to  servfe  as  a  guide,  lined  with  metal ;  on  the  other  side,  rollers 
are  placed  in  a  piece  of  timber,  which  is  pressed  up  to  the  plank  or 
board,  to  keep  it  close  to  the  guide  or  straight  edge,  by  a  spring.  The 
grooving  and  tonguing  is  done  by  burrs  or  circular  cutters  similar'  to 
a  saw ;  these  burrs  are  hung  on  perpendicular  spindles,  thei  arbors  of, 
which  rest  in  boxes  attached  to  the  inward  side  of  the  frame,  a  burr ; 
on  one  side  to  cut  the  groove,  and  on  the  other  is  placed  two  burrs, 
just  as  far  apart  as  the  thickness  of  the  above  one,  for  cutting  the 
groove.  At  or  near  one  end  of  the  frame  is  hung  a  shaft,  with  a 
drum  or  roller,  from  which  belts  pass  over  to  pulleys  on  each  spindlo; 
of  the  burrs  or  circular  cutters,  which  must  have  about  the  same 
velocity  of  the  cylinder.  These  burrs  are  placed  on  one  side  of  the , 
cylinder,  opposite  to  each  other,  so  as  to  cut  the  tongue  to  match  the 
groove ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  cylinder  is  an  arbor  parallel  with 
the  Cylinder,  on  which  is  placed  circular  cutters,  for  planing  the  edges 
of  the  board  or  plank  as  they  pass  through.  The  cutter  on  the  side 
next  to  the  guide  is  stationary  on  the  arbor ;  the  opposite  one  is  mov- 
able in  the  arbor,  but  fastened  with  screws,  to  set  it  for  different  widths. 
A  belt  runs  from  a  pulley  on  the  end  of  the  arbor,  outside  the  frame, 
to  the  said  drum,  as  also  the  same  frbm  the  cylinder,  each  having 
about  the  same  motion.  The  feeding-rollers  are  put  in  motion  by  a 
belt  from  the  slow  part  of  the  driving  power.  I  have  also  put  in 
operation  a  carriage  for  feeding,  but  rollers  save  the  time  of  running 
the  carnage  back. 

"  Now,  what  I,  the  said  Uri  Emmons,  consider  and  claim  as  my 
impi'ovement,  and  for  which  I  solicit  a  patent,  is  as  follows,  namely: 

"1st.  The  principle  of  planing  boards  and  plank  with  a  rotary  mo- 
tion, with  knivies  or  edges  on  a  cylinder,  placed  on  the  same,  straight 
or  spiral,  as  before  described,  which  I  put  in  operation  at  Syracuse, 
in  the  county  of  Onondaga,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1824. 

"  2d.  The  burrs  for  grooving  and  tonguing,  in  contradistinction 
from  the  mode  used  by  "William  Woodworth,  he  using  the  duck-bill 
cutters. 

"  3d.  The  feeding,  by  running  the  timber  through  on  a  carriage, 
or  between  feeding-rollers,  guided  by  a  straight  edge,  as  before  de- 
scribed. 

"  In  testimony  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  specification  of  my  said 
improvement,  as  before  described,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
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seal,  the  eighth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

"  (Signed,)  TJri  Emmons.. 

""Witnesses:  Thos.  Thomas,  Silas  Hathaway." 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1829,  the  said  Emmons  sold  his  entire  inter- 
est in  the  last-mentioned  patent  to  Daniel  H,  Toogood,  Daniel  Hal- 
stead,  and  "William  Tyack,  by  the  following  instrument: 

Deed  from  Emmons  to  Toogood^  Halstead,  and  Tyack. 

""Whereas,  TJri  Emmons,  of  the  State  of  IJTew  York,  machinist,  has 
received  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  of  America,  dated  April 
25th,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  [for]  the  full  and 
exclusive  right  and  liberty  of  making,  constructing,  using,  and  vend- 
ing to  others  to  be  used  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  planing  floor-plank,  and  grooving  and  tonguing  and  straightening 
the  edges  of  the  same,  planing  boards,  straightening  and  planing 
square  timber,  &c.,  by  machinery,  at  one  operation,  called  the  cylin- 
drical planing-machine : 

"Now,  know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Uri  Emmons,  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  consideration  of  five  dollars  to  me  in  hand 
paid  by  Daniel  H.  Toogood,  Daniel  Halstead,  and  "William  Tyack, 
all  of  said  city  of  New  York,  who  fully  viewed  and  considered  the 
said  improvement,  and  the  said  patent  and  specifications  therein  con- 
tained, have  granted,  sold,  and  conveyed,  and  by  these  presents  do 
grant,  sell,  and  convey,  to  the  said  Daniel  H.  Toogood,  Daniel  Hal- 
stead, and  "William  Tyack,  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  the  full  and  exclusive  right  and  liberty  derived  from  the  said 
patent,  of  making,  using,  and  vending  to  others  to  be  made,  used,  and 
sold  the  said  improvement,  within  and  throughout  the  United  States 
of  America.  To  have  and  to  hold  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and 
benefits  which  may  in  any  way  arise  from  the  said  improvement  by 
virtue  of  said  letters  patent.  And  I  do  hereby  empower  the  said 
Daniel  H.  Toogood,  Daniel  Halstead,  and  "William  Tyack,  their  heirs, 
executors,  administi'ators,  and  assigns,  to  commence  and  prosecute 
to  final  judgment  and  execution,  at  their  own  cost,  any  suit  or  suits 
against  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  make,  use,  or  vend  the  said 
improvement,  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  said  letters  patent  and  law 
in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  to  I'eceive,  for  their  own  benefit, 
the  avails  thereof,  in  such  manner  as  I  might  do. , 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this 
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sixteenth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

"TJhi  Emmons,  [seal.] 

"Witnesses:  Thomas  Ap  Thomas,  Alex.  Dedder." 

"  City  and  County  of  Neio  York,  ss.: 

"  Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  before  me, 
personally  appeared  IJri  Emmons,  known  to  toe  to  be  the  person  de- 
scribed in  and  who  executed  the  within  deed,  and  acknowledged  that 
he  executed  the  same  for  the  purposes  therein  mentioned ;  and  there 
being  no  material  alterations,  erasures,  or  interlineations,  I  allow  the 
same  to  be  recorded. 

"  Thomas  Thomas,  Commissioner,  ^c." 

On  the  28th  of  November,  1829,  the  following  mutual  deed  of  as- 
signment was  executed  between  Woodworth  and  Strong,  on  the  one 
part,  and  Toogood,  Halstead,  Tyack,  and  Emmons,  on  the  other  part, 
by  which  Woodworth  and  Strong  convey  to  Toogood,  Halstead,  and 
Tyack  all  their  interest  in  the  patent  of  December  27th,  1828,  in  the 
following  places,  namely :  In  the  city  and  county  of  Albany,  in  the 
State  of  New  York;  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  except  the  western 
part  which  lies  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge;  in  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  the  Floridas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  the 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi; — and  Toogood,  Halstead,  Tyack,  and 
Emmons  conveyed  to  Strong  and  Woodworth  all  their  interest  in 
Emmons'  patent  of  25th  April,  1829,  for  the  rest  and  residue  of 
the  United  States;  by  which  mutual  deed  of  assignment  the  parties 
agreed  that  any  improvement  in  the  machinery,  or  alteration  or  re- 
newal of  either  patent,  such  improvement,  alteration,  or  renewal 
should  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  respective  parties  in  interest,  and 
might  be  applied  and  used  within  their  respective  districts. 

Mutual  Deed  between  Woodworth,  Strong,  Toogood,  Halstead,  Tyack,  and  Emmons. 

"Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  William  Woodworth,  now 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  patentee  of  an  improved  method  of 
planing,  tonguing,  grooving,  &c.,  plank,  boards,  &c.,  by  letters  patent 
from  the  United  States,  dated  December  29th,  1828,  and  James 
Strong,  of  the  city  of  Hudson,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  assignee 
of  one  equal  half  of  the  rights  and  interests  secured  by  the  afore- 
said letters  patent,  of  the  one  part,  and  Uri  Emmons,  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  patentee  of  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  planing 
floor-plank,  and  grooving,  tonguing,  and  straightening  the  edges  of 
the  same,  &c.,  by  letters  patent  fi-om  the  United  States,  dated  Api-il 
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25th,  1829,  and  Daniel  H.  Toogood,  Daniel  Halstead,  and  William 
Tyack,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  assignees,  by  deed  dated  the 
16th  day  of  May,  1829,  of  all  the  rights  and  interest  secured  by  .the 
last  aforesaid  patent  to  said  Einmbns,  of  the  other  part,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  following  covenants  and  agreements,  do  hereby  covenant 
and  agree  as  follows : 

"  First.  The  said  Woodworth  and  Strong,  and  their  assigns,  have, 
and  hereby  do  assign^o  the  said  foogood,  Halstead,  and  Tyack,  and 
their  assigns,  all  their  right  and  interest  in  the  aforesaid  patent  to 
William  Woodworth,  to  be  sold  and  used,  and  the  plank  or  other 
materials  prepared  thereby  to  be  vended  and  used,  in  the  following, 
places,  namely:  In  the  city  and  county  of  Albany,  in  the  State  of 
New  York ;  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  except  the  western  part  there- 
of which  lies  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  the  Moridas,  Louisiana,  and  the  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and  not  in  any  other  State  or  place 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  or  the  Territories  thereof.  To 
have  and  to  hold  the  rights  and  privileges  hereby  granted  to  them 
and  their  assigns  for  and  during  the  lerm  of  fourteen  years  from  the 
date  of  the  patent.  And  they  are  also  authorized  to  prosecute,  at  their 
own  costs  and  charges,  any  violation  of  the  said  patent,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  patentee,  Woodworth,  might  lawfully  do. 

"  Secondly.  The  said  Emmons,  Toogood,  Halstead,  and  Tyack,  in 
consideration  aforesaid,  have,  and  hereby  do  covenant  and  agree  to 
assign,  and  do  assign,  for  themselves  and  assigns,  to  the  said  Wood- 
worth  and  Strong  and  their  assigns,  all  their  right  and  interest  in  the 
aforesaid  patent  granted  to  the  said  Uri  Emmons,  to  be  sold  and  used, 
and  the  plank  or  other  material  prepared  thereby  to  be  vended  and 
used,  in  all  and  singular  the  rest  and  residue  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Territories  thereof;  that  is  to  say,  in' all  places  other  than  in 
those  especially  assigned  to  the  said  Toogood,  Halstead,  and  Tyack, 
as  aforesaid.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  rights  and  privileges  here- 
by granted  to  them  and  their  assigns  for  and  during  the  term  of  four- 
teen years  fi'om  the  date  of  the  said  letters  patent  to  the  said  Uri 
Emmons.  And  they  are  also  authorized  to  prosecute,  at  their  own 
costs  and  charges,  any  violation  of  the  said  patent,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  patentee,  Uri  Emmons,  might  lawfully  do. 

"  Thirdly.  And  the  two  parties  further  agree^  that  any  improve- 
ment in  the  machinery,  or  alteration  or  renewal  of  either  patent,  such 
alteration,  improvement,  or  renewal  shall  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the 
respective  parties  in  interest,  and  may  be  applied  aiid  used  within 
their  respective  districts,  as  hereinbefore  designated. 
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"Witness  our  hands  and  seals,  at  the  city  of  New  York,  the  28th 
ofNovemher,  1829. 

"William  Woodworth.  [seal.] 
"James  Strong.  [seal.] 

"William  Ttack.  [seal.] 

"d.  h.  toogood.  [seal.j 

"Daniel  Halstbad.        [seal.] 
"ITri  Emmons.  [seal.] 

"Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of  Thomas  Ap  Thomas,  witness 
to  the  signing  of  Toogood,  Tyack,  Halstead,  and  Emmons." 

Under  this  mutual  assignment,  the  respective  parties  and  their  as- 
signees would  possess  the  following  rights,  namely:  If  they  claimed 
under  Woodworth's  patent,  to  use  the  same  for  fourteen  years  from 
fhe  29th  of  December,  1828,  that  is  to  say,  until  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1842 ;  and  if  they  claimed  under  Emmons'  patent,  to  use  the 
same  for  fourteen  years  from  the  25th  of  April,  1829,  that  is  to  say,, 
until  fhe  25th  of  April,  1843. 

On  one  or  the  other  of  these  days,  therefore,  if  things  had  remained 
in  the  same  condition,  all  rights,  either  in  the  patentees  or  their  as- 
signees, would  have  ceased,  as  far  as  respected  an  exclusive  use  of  the 
thing  patented. 

In  1836,  Congress  passed  an  act  from  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract, and  the  construction  of  which  was  the  chief  controversy  (Act 
approved  July  4th,  1836,  ch.  357, 5  Littie  &  Brown's  ed.,  117,  sec.  18) : 
"And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  whenever  any  patentee  of  an  inven- 
tion or  discovery  shall  desire  an  extension  of  his  patent  beyond  the: 
term  of  its  limitation,  he  may  make  application  therefor,  in  writing, 
to  fhe  Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office,  setting  forth  the  grounds 
thereof;  and  the  Commissioner  shall,  on  the  afiplicant's  paying  the 
sum  of  forty  dollars  to  the  credit  of  the  treasury,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
original  application  for  a  patent,  cause  to  be  published,  in  one  or  more 
of  the  principal  newspapers  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  in  such 
other  paper  or  papers  as  he  may  deem  proper,  published  in  the  section 
of  country  most  interested  adversely  to  the  extension  of  the  patent,  a 
notice  of  such  application,  and  of  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 
the  same  will  be  considered,  that  any  person  may  appear  and  show 
.  cause  why  the  extension  should  not  be  granted.  And  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Treasury  shall  constitute  a  board  to  hear  and  decide  upon  the 
evidence  produced  before  them,- both  for  and  against  the  extension, 
and  shall  sit,  for  that  purpose,  at  the  time  and  place  designated  in  the 
24 
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published  notice  thereof.  The  patentee  shall  furnish  to  the  said  board 
a  statement  in  writing,  under  oath,  of  the  ascertained  value  of  the  in- 
vention, and  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures,  sufficiently  in  detail  to 
exhibit  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  loss  and  profit  in  any  manner 
accruing  to  him  from  and  by  reason  of  said  invention.  And  if,  upon 
a  hearing  of  the  matter,  it  shall  appear,  to  the  full  and  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  said  board,  having  due  regard  to  the  public  interest  therein, 
that  it  is  just  and  proper  that  the  term  of  the  patent  should  be  extend- 
ed, by  reason  of  the  patentee,  without  neglect  or  fault  upon  liis  part, 
having  failed  to  obtain,  from  the  use  and  sale  of  his  invention,  a  rea^ 
sonable  remuneration  for  the  time,  ingenuity,  and  expense  bestowed 
upon  the  same,  and  the  introduction  thereof  into  use,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Commissioner  to  renew  and  extend  the  patent,  by  making 
a  certificate  thereon  of  such  extension,  for  the  term  of  seven  years 
from  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  term, — which  certificate,  with  a 
certificate  of  said  board  of  their  judgment  and  opinion  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  entered  on  record  in  the  Patent  Office ;  and  thereupon  the 
said  patent  shall  have  the  same  effect  in  law  as  though  it  had  been 
originally  granted  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years.  And  the  bene- 
fit of  such  renewal  shall  extend  to  assignees  and  grantees  of  the  right 
to  use  the  thing  patented,  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  interest 
:therein :  Provided,  however,  that  no  extension  of  a  patent  shall  be 
'granted  after  the  expiration  of  the  terra  for  which, it  was  originally 
.issued." 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1839,  William  Woodworth,  the  patentee, 
died;  and  on  the  14th  of  February,  1839,  William  W.  Woodworth 
took  out  letters  of  administration  upon  his  estate,  in  the  county  of 
ISew  York. 

In  1842,  William  W.  Woodworth,  the  administrator,  applied  for 
an  extension  of  the  patent  under  the  above-recited  act  of  1836,  and 
on  the  16th  of  November,  1842,  the  board  issued  the  following  cer- 
tificate : 

"  In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  William  W.  Woodworth,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  estate  of  William  Woodworth,  deceased,  in  writing, 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  for  the  extension  of  the  patent  for  a 
new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  method  of  planing,  tonguing,  and 
grooving,  and  cutting  into  mouldings,  or  either  plank,  boards,  or  any 
other  material,  and  for  reducing  the  same  to  an  equal  width  and  thick- 
ness, and  also  for  facing  and  dressing  brick,  and  cutting  mouldings 
on  or  facing  metallic,  mineral,  or  othfer  substances,  granted  to  the 
said  William  Woodworth,  deceased,  on  the  27th  day  of  December, 
1828,  for  fourteen  years  from  said  27th  day  of  December. 
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"  The  applicant  having  paid  into  the  treasury  the  sum  of  forty  dol- 
lars, and  having  furnished  to  the  undersigned  a  statement  in  writing, 
under  oath,  of  the  ascertained  value  of  the  invention,  and  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  thereon,  sufficiently  in  detail  to  exhibit  a  true 
and  faithful  account  of  loss  and  profits  in  any  manner  accruing  to 
said  patentee  from  or  by  reason  of  said  invention ;  and  notice  of  ap- 
plication having  been  given  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  accord- 
ing to  law,  said  board  met  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  namely, 
at  the  Patent  Oflace,  on  the  1st  September,  1842,  and  their  meetings 
having  been  continued  by  regular  adjournments  until  this  16th  day 
of  November,  1842,  they,  on  that  day,  heard  the  evidence  produced 
before  them,  both  for  and  against  the  extenaion  of  said  jjatent,  and 
do  now  certify,  that,  upon  hearing  of  the  matter,  it  appears,  to  their 
full  and  entire  satisfaction,  having  due  regard  to  the  public  interest 
therein,  that  it  is  just  and  proper  that  the  term  of  the  said  patent 
should  be  extended,  by  reason  of  the  patentee,  without  neglect  on  his 
part,  having  failed  to  obtain  from  the  use  and  sale  of  his  invention  a 
reasonable  remuneration  for  the  time,  ingenuity,  and  expense  bestowed 
upon  the  same,  and  the  introduction  thereof  into  use. 
"Washington  city,  Patent  Office,  November  16th,  1842. 

Daniel  Webster, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Chas.  B.  Penrose,   • 

Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

Henry  L.  Ellsworth, 

Commissioner  of  Patents." 

And  on  the  same  day  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  issued  the  fol- 
lowing certificate: 

"Whereas,  upon  the  petition  of  William  W.  Wood  worth,  admin- 
istrator of  the  estate  of  William  Woodworth,  deceased,  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  within  patent,  granted  to  William  Woodworth,  deceased, 
on  the  27th  day  of  December,  1828,  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
under  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  act  of  Congi'ess  approved  the  4th 
day  of  July,  1836,  entitled  'An  act  to  promote  the  progress  of  useful, 
arts,  to  repeal  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  heretofore  made  for  that  pur- 
pose,' did,  on  the  16th  day  of  November,  1842,  certify  that  the  said 
patent  ought  to  be  extended : 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me  by  said  eighteenth  section,  do 
renew  and  extend  said  patent,  and  cei-tify  that  the  same  is  hereby 
extended  for  the  term  of  seven  years  from  and  after  the  expiration 
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of  the  first  term,  namely,  the  27th  day  of  December,  1842,  which 
certificate  of  said  Board  of  Commissioners,  together  with  this  certifi- 
cate of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  having  been  duly  entered  of 
record  in  the  Patent  Ofloice,  the  said  patent  now  has  the  same  effect 
in  law  as  though  the  term  had  been  originally  granted  for  the  term 
of  twenty-one  years. 

"In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office 
to  be  hereunto  affixed,  mis  16th  day  of  November,  1842. 

[seal.]  "Henry  L.  Ellsworth, 

"  Commissioner  of  Patents." 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1843,  "William  W.  Woodworth,  the  admin- 
istrator, filed  the  following  disclaimer: 

"To  all  men  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come:  I,  "William  "W. 
"Woodworth,  of  Hyde  Park,  in  the  county  of  Duchess,  and  State  of 
New  York,  Esq.,  as  I  am  administrator  of  the  goods  and  estate  which 
were  of  "William  "Woodworth,  deceased,  hereinafter  named,  send  greet- 
ing: 

"  "Whereas  letters  patent,  bearing  date  on  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight,  were  granted  by  the  United  States  to  "Wm.  "Woodworth,  now 
deceased,  for  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  planing,  tonguing, 
grooving,  and  tutting  into  mouldings,  or  either  boards,  plank,  or 
any  other  material,  and  for  reducing  the  same  to  an  equal  width  and 
thickness,  and  also  for  facing  and  dressing  brick,  and  cutting  mould- 
ings on  or  facing  metallic,  mineral,  or  other  substanpes ;  and  where- 
as, before  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  for  which  the  said  letters  patent 
were  granted,  had  fuUy  expired,  such  proceedings  were  had  that,  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  Congress  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  the  said 
letters  patent  were  renewed  or  extended  for  the  term  of  seven  yeare 
from  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  fourteen  years,  and 
to  the  certificate  granting  the  said  extension  and  renewal  unto  me, 
in  my  said  capacity,  bearing  date  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  November 
now  last  past,  and  which  is  duly  recorded  according  to  act  of  Con- 
gress in  that  behalf,  reference  is  hereby  made,  as  showing  my  title 
and  interest  in  and  to  the  said  letters  patent; 

"And  whereas  the  said  "William  "Woodworth,  through  inadvertence, 
accident,  or  mistake  in  his  application  for  letters  patent,  made  his 
specification  of  claim  too  broad,  in  this,  namely,  that  he,  the  said 
"William  "Woodworth,  claimed  as  his  improved  method  the  applica- 
tion of  circular  saws  for  reducing  floor-plank  and  other  material  to 
width,  of  which  he  was  not  the  original  and  first  inventor;   and 
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whereas  some  material  and  substantial  part  of  the  said  patented  thing 
was  justly  and  truly  the  invention  and  improvement  of  the  said  Wil- 
liam Woodworth: 

"Now,  therefore,  know  ye,  that  I,  the  said  William  W.  Woodworth, 
in  my  capacity  aforesaid,  and  as  the  person  to  whom  the  said  certifi- 
cate was  granted  as  aforesaid,  have  disclaimed,  and  do  by  these  pres- 
ents, for  myself  and  for  all  claiming  under  me,  disclaim,  all  and  any 
exclusive  right,  title,  property,  or  interest  of,  in,  or  to  the  application 
of  circular  saws  for  reducing  floor-plank  or  other  materials  to  a  width, 
by  reason  of  the  aforesaid  letters  patent,  and  the  aforesaid  renewal  or 
extension  thereof. 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereto,  in  my  capacity  aforesaid, 
set  my  hand  and  seal,  on  this  second  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three. 

[seal.]  "  William  W.  Woodwoeth, 

"Administrator  of  W.  Woodworth,  deceased. 

"Executed  in  presence  of  Chas.  W.  Emesn,  B.  K.  Curtis." 

In  March,  1848,  Woodworth,  the  administrator,  made  an  assign- 
ment of  his  patent-rights  in  some  of  the  States  to  James  G.  Wilson, 
the  plaintiff.  At  what  time  the  assignment  was  made  for  New  York, 
the  record  in  that  case  did  not  state ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  admitted 
facts  that  he  was  the  grantee.  The  assignment  first  referred  to  was 
recorded  in  the  Patent  Office,  in  Liber  4,  pages  291,  292,  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1843. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1843,  the  administrator  assigned  his  right 
to  Wilson  in  and  for  the  State  of  Maryland. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1845,  Congress  passed  the  foll9wing  act: 

"^ra  Act  to  extend  a  Patent  heretofore  granted  to  William  Wooduoortk. 
"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  patent 
granted  to  Wilham  Woodworth  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  fbr  his 
improvement  on  the  method  of  planing,  tonguing,  grooving,  and  cut- 
ting into  mouldings,  or  either  plank,  boards,  or  any  other  material, 
and  for  reducing  the  same  to  an  equal  width  and  thickness,  and  also 
for  facing  and  dressing  brick,  and  cutting  mouldings  on  and  facing 
several  other  substances,  a  description  of  which  is  given  in  a  sched- 
ule annexed  to  the  letters  patent  granted  as  aforesaid,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  extended  for  the  term  of  seven  years  from  and  after 
the  27th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-nine;  and  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  hereby  directed 
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to  make  a  certificate  of  such  extension,  in  the  name  of  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  said  William  Woodvvorth,  and  to  append  an  authenti- 
cated copy  thereof  to  the  original  letters  patent,  whenever  the  same 
shall  be  requested  by  the  said  administrator  or  his  assigns. 

"Approved  February  26,  1845. 

"A  true  copy  from  the  roll  of  this  office. 

«K.  K  Okalle,  Chief  Clerk 

"Department  of  State^arch  3,  1845." 

And  on  the  3d  of  March,  1845,  the  following  certificate  was  issued : 

"  In  conformity,  therefore,  with  the  directions  in  the  said  act  con- 
tained, I,  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  Commissiomer  of  Patents,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  patent  therein  described  is,  by  the  said  act,  extended 
to  William  W.  Woodworth,  administrator  of  said  William  Wood- 
worth,  for  the  term  of  seven  years  from  and  after  the  twenty-sevesoth 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  ;  and  this  certificate  of  such  extension  is  made  on  the  original 
letters  patent,  on  the  application  of  William  W.  Woodworth,  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  said  William  Woodworth. 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office 
to  be  hereunto  affixed,  this  3d  day  of  March,  1845. 

[seal.]  "Henry  L.  Ellsworth, 

"  Commissioner  of  Patents." 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1845,  a  new  patent  was  issued,  with  an  amend- 
ed specification,  as  follows: 

"The  United  States  of  America  to  all  to  whom  these  letters  patent 
shall  come : 

"  Whereas,  William  W.  Woodworth,  administrator  of  William 
Woodworth,  deceased,  of  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  has  alleged  that  said 
William  Woodworth  invented  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  mar 
chines  for  planing,  tonguing,  and  grooving  and  dressing  boards,  &c,, 
for  which  letters  patent  were  granted,  dated  the  27th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1828,  which  letters  patent  have  been  extended  (as  will  appear  by 
the  certificates  appended  thereto,  copies  of  which  are  hereunto  attach- 
ed) for  fourteen  years  from  the  expiration  of  said  letters  patent ;  and 
which  letters  patent  are  hereby  cancelled,  on  account  of  a  defective 
specification,  which  he  states  has  not  been  known  or  used  before  said 
William  Woodworth's  application;  has  made  oath  that  he  is, and  that 
,said  William  Woodworth  was,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  that  he 
does  verily  believe  that  said  William  Woodworth  was  tiie  original 
and  first  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  said  improvement,  and  that  the 
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same  hatli  not,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  behef,  been  previous- 
ly known  or  used;  has  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  fifteen  dollars,  and  presented  a  petition  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  signifying  a  desire  of  obtaining  an  exclusive  property  in 
the  said  improvement,  and  praying  that  a  patent  may  be  granted  for 
that  purpose : 

"  These  are,  therefore,  to  grant,  according  to  law,  to  the  said  Wil- 
liam W.  Woodworth,  in  trust  for  the  heirs  at  law  of  said  W.  Wood- 
worth,  their  heirs,  administrators,  or  assigns,  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
eight  years  from  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  December,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  the  full  and  exclusive  right  and  lib- 
erty of  making,  constmcting,  using,  and  vending  to  others  to  be  used 
the  said  improvement,  a  description  whereof  is  given,  in  the  words  of 
the  said  William  W.  Woodworth,  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed, 
and  is  made  part  of  these  presents. 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made 
patent,  and  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office  has  been  hereunto  affixed. 

"  Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  eighth  day 
of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  for- 
ty-five, and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
seventieth. 

[seal.]  "James  Buchanan, 

Secretary  of  State." 

"  Countersigned,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office. 

"Henry  H.  Sylvester, 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Patents." 

"  The  schedule  referred  to  in  these  letters  patent,  and  making  part 
of  the  same : 

"To  all  whom  it  may  concern:  Be  it  known  that  the  following  is 
a  fiill,  clear,  and  exact  description  of  the  method  of  planing,  tonguing, 
and  grooving  plank  or  boards,  invented  by  William  Woodworth,  de- 
ceased, and  for  which  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  were  granted 
to  him  on  the  27th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  the  said  letters  patent  having  beeil  surren- 
dered for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  same  invention,  and  pointing 
out  in  what  it  consists,  in  more  clear,  full,  and  exact  terms  than  was 
done  in  the  original  specification. 

'''•Amended  Specification. 
"The  plank  or  boards  which  are  to  be  planed,  tongued,  or  grooved 
are  first  to  be  reduced  to  a  width,  by  means  of  circular  saws,  by  re- 
ducing-wheels,  or  by  any  other  means.    When  circular  saws  are  used 
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for  this  purpose,  two  sucli  saws  should  be  placed  upon  the  same  shaft, 
on  which  they  are  to  be  capable  of  adjustment,  so  that  they  may  be 
made  to  stand  at  any  required  distance  apart;  under  these,  the  board 
or  plank  is  to  be  forced  forward,  and  brought  to  the  width  required. 
This  apparatus  and  process  do  not  require  to  be  further  explained, 
they  being  well  understood  by  mechanicians. 

"When  what  has  been  above  denominated  reducing-wheels  are 
used,  these  are  to  consist  of  revolving  cutting-wheels,  which  resemble 
in  their  construction  and  action  the  planing  and  reducing  wheel  to  be 
presently  described;  these  are  to  be  made  adjustable,  like  the  circular 
saws,  but  the  latter  are  preferred  for  this  purpose.  The  plank  may 
be  reduced  to  a  width  on  a  separate  machine. 

"  When  the  plank  or  boards  have  been  thus  prepared,  (on  a  sepa- 
rate machine,)  they  may  be  placed  on  or  against  a  suitable  carriage, 
resting  on  a  frame  or  platform,  so  as  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  rotary 
cutting  or  planing  and  reducing  wheel,  which  wheel  may  be  made  to 
revolve  either  horizontally  or  vertically,  as  may  be  preferred.  The 
carriage  which  sustains  the  plank  or  board  to  be  operated  upon  may 
be  moved  forwards,  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  by  an  endless 
chain  or  hand,  by  geared  friction-rollers,  or  by  any  of  the  devices  well 
known  to  machinists  for  advancing  a  carriage,  or  materials  to  be  acted 
upon,  in  machines  for  various  purposes.  The  plank  or  board  is  to  be 
moved  on  towards  the  cutting  edges  of  the  cutters  or  knives  on  the 
^laning-cylinder,  so  that  its  knives  or  cutters,  as  they  revolve,  may 
meet  and  cut  the  plank  or  board  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in 
which  it  is  made  to  advance ;  the  edges  of  the  cutters  are,  in  this  me- 
thod, prevented  from  coming  first  into  contact  with  its  surface,  and 
are  made  to  cut  upwards  from  the  reduced  part  of  the  plank  towards 
said  surface,  by  which  means  theii'  edges  are  protected  from  injury  by 
gritty  matter,  and  the  board  or  plank  is  more  evenly  and  better  planed 
than  when  moved  in  the  reversed  direction. 

"After  the  board  or  plank  passes  the  planing-cylinder,  and  as  scfon 
'or  fast  as  the  planing-cylinder  has  done  its  work  on  any  part  of  the 
Iboard  or  plank,  the  edges  are  brought  into  contact  with  two  revolv- 
ing cutter-wheels,  one  of  which  wheels  is  adapted  to  the  cutting  of 
:the  groove,  and  the  other  to  the  cutting  of  the  two  rebates  that  form 
tthe  tongue.  When  the  axis  of  the  planing  and  reducing  wheel  stands 
vertically,  the  grooving  and  tonguing  wheels  are  placed  one  above 
the  other,  with  the  plank  edgewise  between  them.  When  the  axis  of 
the  planing-wheel  stands  horizontally,  these  wheels  are  on  the  same 
horizontal  plane  with  each  other,  standing  on  perpendicular  spindles. 

"  The  grooving-wheel  consists  of  a  ciz'cular  plate  fixed  on  an  axis, 
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and  having  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  more  cutters,  which  are  to  be 
screwed,  bolted,  or  otherwise  attached  to  it,  the  edges  of  which  cutters 
project  beyond  the  periphery  of  the  plate  to  such  distance  as  is  requir- 
ed for  the  depth  of  the  groove.  Their  thickness  may  be  such  as  is 
necessary  for  its  width.  They  are,  of  course,  so  situated  as  to  cut  the 
groove  in  the  middle  of  the  edge  of  the  board,  or  as  nearly  so  as  may 
be  required.  The  tonguing-wheel  is  similar  in  form  to  the  grooving- 
wheel,  but  it  has  cutters  on  each  of  its  sides,  or  otherwise  so  formed 
and  arranged  as  to  cut  the  two  rebates  which  are  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  the  tongue. 

"  The  grooving  and  tonguing  cutters,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
same  operation,  reduce  the  board  or  plank  to  an  exact  width  through- 
out. When  the  axis  of  the  planing-wheel  is  placed  vertically,  the 
knives  or  cutters  may  be  made  to  plane  two  planks  at  the  same  time, 
the  planks  being  in  this  case  moved  in  contrary  directions,  and  so  as 
to  meet  the  edges  of  the  revolving  knives  or  cutters.  When  the  ma^ 
chine  is  thus  constructed,  a  second  pair  of  grooving  and  tonguing 
wheels  may  be  made  to  operate  in  the  same  way  with  those  above  de- 
scribed. A  machine  to  operate  upon  a  single  plank  or  board,  and 
having  the  axis  of  the  planing-wheel  placed  horizontally,  will,  how- 
ever, be  more  simple  and  less  expensive  than  that  intended  to  operate 
on  two  planks  simultaneously. 

"  In  the  accompanying  drawing,  fig.  1  is  a  perspective  representa- 
tion of  the  principal  operating  parts  of  the  machine,  when  arranged 
and  combined  for  planing,  tonguing,  and  grooving,  and  when  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  capable  of  planing  two  planks  at  the  same  time,  the 
axis  of  the  planing-wheel  being  placed  vertically.  A  A  is  a  stout, 
substantial  frame  of  the  machine,  which  may  be  of  wood  or  iron,  and 
may  be  varied  in  length,  size,  and  strength,  according  to  the  work  to 
be  done.  B  B  are  the  heads  of  the  planing-cylinder,  and  C  C  the 
knives  or  cutters,  which  extend  from  one  to  the  other  of  said  heads, 
to  the  peripheries  of  which  they  maybe  attached,  by  means  of  screws. 
The  knives,  C  C,  with  the  faces  forming  a  planing  angle,  may  be 
placed  in  a  hue  with  the  axis,  J,  of  the  cylinder,  or  they  may  stand 
obliquely  thereto,  as  may  be  preferred ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  edge 
should  form  the  segment  or  portion  of  a  helix;  b  represents  a  pulley 
near  to  the  upper  end  of  the  axis,  J;  and  I,  a  pulley,  or  drum,  which 
may  be  made  to  revolve  by  horse,  steam,  or  other  motive  power,  and 
from  which  a  belt  may  extend  aroimd  the  pulley,  b,  to  drive  the  plan- 
ing-cylinder and  other  parts  of  the  machinery.  G  is  the  carriage  which 
is  represented  as  being  driven  forward  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion, 
H ;  against  this  carriage,  the  plank,  K,  which  is  to  be  planed,  tongued, 
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and  grooved,  is  placed,  and  is  made  to  advance  with  it.  It  will  be 
manifest,  however,  that  the  plank  may  be  moved  forward  by  other 
means,  as,  for  example,  by  an'  endless  chain  or  band  passing  around 
drums  or  chain-wheels,  or  b^  means  of  geared  friction-wheels  borne 
up  against  it.  To  cause  the  carriage  and  plank  to  move  forward  read- 
ily, there  may  be  friction-rollers,  /  /  /,  placed  horizontally,  and  ex- 
tending under  them ;  the  rollers,  ///,  which  stand  vertically,  are  to 
be  made  to  press  agafhst  the  plank  and  keep  it  close  to  the  carriage, 
and  thus  prevent  the  action  of  the  cutters  from  drawing  the  plank  up 
from  its  bed,  in  cutting  from  the  planed  surface  upwards;  they  may 
be  borne  against  it  by  means  of  weights  or  springs,  in  a  manner  well 
known  to  machinists.  In  a  single  horizontal  machine,  the  horizontal 
friction-rollers  may  be  geared,  and  the  pressure-i'ollers  placed  above 
them,  to  feed  the  board,  with  or  without  the  carriages,  a  bed-plate  be- 
ing used  directly  under  the  planing-cylinder. 

"  Fig.  2  is  a  separate  view  of  the  planing-cylinder,  with  its  knives 
or  cutters,  and  tig.  3  an  end  view  of  one  of  the  heads.  E  E  are  the 
revolving  cutters,  or  tonguing  and  grooving  wheels,  and  D  D  whirls 
upon  their  shafts,  which  may  be  driven  by  bands,  or  otherwise,  so  as 
to  cause  said  wheels  to  revolve  in  the  proper  direction. 

"  Eig.  4  is  a  side  view  of  one  of  these  wheels;  fig.  5  is  an  edge  view 
of  the  tonguing-wheel ;  and  fig.  6  an  edge  view  of  the  grooviug-wheel, 
the  latter  being  each  shown  with  two  cutters  in  place.  The  number 
of  cutters  on  these  wheels  may  be  varied,  but  they  are  represented 
and  furnished  with  four.  The  cutters  may  be  fixed  on  the  sides  of 
circular  plates,  with  their  edges  projecting  beyond  the  periphery  of 
said  plate. 

"The  edges  of  the  plank,  as  its  planed  part  passes  the  planing- 
cylinder,  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  above-described  tonguing  and 
gi'ooving  wheels,  which  are  so  placed  upon  their  shafts  as  that  the 
tongue  and  groove  shall  be  left  at  the  pi'oper  distance  from  the  face 
of  the  plaijk,  the  latter  being  sustained  against  the  planing-cylinder 
by  means  of  the  carriage  or  bed-plate,  or  otherwise,  so  that  it  cannot 
deviate,  but  must  be  reduced  to  a  proper  thickness,  and  correctly 
tongued  and  grooved. 

"  In  fig.  1,  above  referred  to,  only  one  carriage  and  one  pair  of 
cutter-wheels  are  shown,  it  not  being  deemed  necessary  to  represent 
those  on  the  opposite  side,  they  being  similar  in  all  respects. 

"  Fig.  7  represents  the  same  machine,  with  the  axis  of  the  planing- 
cylinder  placed  horizontally,  and  intended  to  operate  on  one  plank 
only  at  the  same  time.  A  A  is  the  frame ;  B  B,  the  heads  of  the  plan- 
ing-cylinder; 0  C,  the  knives  or  cutters  attached  to  said  heads.    To 
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meet  the  different  thickHesses  of  the  planks  or  boards,  the  bearings  of 
the  shaft  or  cylinder  may  be  made  movable,  by  screws  or  other  means, 
to  adjust  it  to  the  work;  or  the  carriage  or  bed- plate  may  be  made 
so  as  to  raise  the  board  or  plank  up  to  the  planing-cylinder.  E  and 
E'  are  the  revolving  cutters,  or  tonguing  and  grooving  wheels,  which 
are  placed  upon  vertical  shafts,  having  upon  them  pulleys,  D  D,  around 
wTiich  pass  belts  or  bands  from  the  main  drum,  I,  to  which  a  revolv- 
ing motion  may  be  given  by  any  adequate  motive  power. 

"Erom  the  drum,  I,  a  belt,  L,  passes  also  around  the  pulley,  b,  on 
the  shaft  of  the  planing-cylinder,  and  gives  to  it  the  requisite  motion. 
There  may,  in  this  machine,  be  a  horizontal  carriage,  moved  forward 
by  a  rack  and  pinion,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  represented  in 
fig.  1 ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  the  plank  is  supposed  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  means  of  one  or  two  pairs  of  friction  or  feed  rollers,  shown 
at//';  the  uppermost,  /'  /',  of  the  pairs  of  rollers  may  be  held  down 
by  springs  or  weighted  levers,  which  it  has  not  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  show  in  this  drawing,  as  such  are  in  common  use.  The  lower- 
most of  these  rollers  may  be  fluted,  or  made  rough  on  their  sm'faces, 
so  as  to  cause  friction  on  the  under  side  of  the  plank.  M  M'  are  pul- 
leys on  the  axles  of  \hese  lower  rollers,  which  are  embraced  by  bands, 
N  W,  which  also  pass  around  a  pulley,  O,  on  a  shaft  which  crosses 
the  frame,  A  A,  and  has  a  pulley,  T,  on  it,  which  is  embraced  by  the 
belt,  P,  on  a  pulley,  Q,  on  the  shaft  of  the  main  drum,  I.  These  bands 
and  pulleys  serve  to  give  motion  to  the  feed-rollers,  as  will  be  readily 
understood  by  inspecting  the  drawing.  K  E  are  guide-strips,  used  in 
place  of  the  rollers  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  also  for  bearing 
or  friction  rollers,  when  the  machine  is  vertical,  to  direct  one  edge  oi 
the  plank,  and  against  its  opposite  edge.  Any  pressure  may  be  used, 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  board  or  plank,  when  worked  in  a  vertical 
position.  One  of  the  cutter-wheels  should  be  made  adjustable,  to 
adapt  it  to  stuff  of  different  widths. 

"  The  planing-cylinder,  and,  likewise,  the  cutter,  or  tonguing  and 
grooving  wheels,  may  be  constructed  in  the  manner  represented  in 
figures  2,  3, 4,  5,  and  6,  and  hereinbefore  fully  described.  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  planing-wheel  may  be  made  movable,  to  accommodate 
its  width  to  the  width  of  the  boards  or  plank  to  be  planed. 

"  The  respective  parts  of  this  machine  may  be  varied  in  size,  as 
may  also  the  velocity  of  the  motion  of  the  planing-cylinders  and  cut- 
ter-wheels; but  the  following  has  been  found  to  answer  well  in  prac- 
tice :  The  planing-cylinder,  having  four  knives  or  cutters,  may  be 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  may  make  two  thousand  and  upwards 
revolulions  in  a  minute.    In  a  machine  like  that  shown  in  fig.  7,  the 
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main  drum,  I,  may  be  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  may  be  driven  with 
the  speed  of  five  hundred  and  upwards  revolutions  in  a  minute.  The 
pulleys  on  the  planing-oylinder,  and  on  the  cutter-wheels,  may  be  six 
inches  in  diameter.  The  plank  should  be  moved  forward  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  foot  for  every  hundred  revolutions  of  the  cutter-wheel; 
and,  of  course,  the  diameter  of  the  feed-rollers,  and  of  the  pulleys  by 
which  they  are  turned,  must  be  so  graduated  as  to  produce  this  re- 
sult. The  size  and»speed  of  the  above  parts  of  this  machine  may 
be,  in  some  degree,  varied ;  but  the  above  have  been  found  to  work 
well. 

"  Having  thus  fully  described  the  parts,  and  combination  of  parts, 
and  operation  of  the  machine  for  planing,  tonguing,  and  grooving 
boards  or  plank,  and  shown  various  modes  in  which  the  same  may 
be  constructed  and  made  to  operate,  without  changing  the  principle 
or  mode  of  operation  of  the  machine,  what  is  claimed  therein  as  the 
invention  of  William  Woodworth,  deceased,  is  the  employment  of 
rotating  planes,  substantially  such  as  herein  described,  in  combination 
with  the  rollers,  or  any  analogous  device,  to  prevent  the  boards  from 
being  drawn  up  by  the  planes,  when  cutting  upwards,  or  from  the 
reduced  or  planed  to  the  unplaned  surface,  as  described. 

"And,  also,  the  combination  of  the  rotating  planes  with  the  cut- 
ter-wheels for  tonguing  and  grooving,  for  the  purpose  of  planing, 
tonguing,  and  grooving  boards,  &c.,  at  one  operation,  as  described. 
And,  also,  the  combination  of  the  tonguing  and  grooving  cutter  wheels 
for  tonguing  and  grooving  boards,  and  at  one  operation,  as  described. 
•  "And,  finally,  the  combination  of  either  the  tonguing  or  the  groov- 
ing cutter-wheel  for  tonguing  or  grooving  boards,  &c.,  with  the  pres- 
sure-rollers, as  described,  the  efiect  of  the  pressure-rollers  in  these 
operations  being  such  as  to  keep  the  boards,  &c.,  steady,  and  prevent 
the  cutters  from  drawing  the  boards  towards  the  center  of  the  cut- 
ter-wheels, whilst  it  is  moved  through  by  machinery.  In  the  plan- 
ing operation,  the  tendency  of  the  plane  is  to  lift  the  boards  directly 
up  against  the  rollers ;  but  in  the  tonguing  and  grooving,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  overcome  the  friction  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the 
rollers. 

"  William  W.  Woodwokth, 
"Administrator  of  William  Woodworth,  deceased. 

"Witnesses:  James  Milholland,  Chas.  M.  Keller." 

The  above  papers  show  the  title  of  the  administrator,  who  was  the 
grantor  of  Wilson,  the  plaintiff  in  the  suit.  The  record  in  the  New 
York  case  was  exceedingly  brief,  and  contained  neither  the  declara- 
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tion  nor  pleas,  but  only  the  state  of  the  pleadings  and  the  existence 
of  demurrers.  But  from  the  eighth  fact  in  the  statement  of  facts,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  "the  defendants  trace  no  title  to  themselves  to  a 
right  to  use  said  machines  from  the  assignment  made  by  William 
"Woodworth  and  James  Strong  to  Halstead,  Toogood,  and  Tyack," 
the  inference  must  be,  that  their  defense  was  in  showing  an  outstand- 
ing title. 

The  following  is  the  entire  case  presented  by  the  NewTork  record : 

"  United  States  of  America,  Northern  District  of  Neio  York: 

"  At  a  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  begun  and  held  at  Al- 
bany, for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  the  twen- 
ty-first day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forly-five,  and  in  the  seventieth  year  of  American  inde- 
pendence— 

"Present:  Hon.  Samuel  Nelson  and  Hon.  Alfred  Conkling. 
"  James  G.  Wilson 

V. 

Lewis  Eousseau  and  Charles  Easton, 


j 


'■^  State  of  the  Pleadings. 

"  This  is  an  action  on  the  case  to  recover  damages  fcr  the  alleged 
infringement  of  letters  patent  issued  to  William  Woodworth,  on  the 
27th  day  of  December,  1828,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  for  an 
improvement  in  machinery  for  planing,  tonguing,  and  grooving  boards 
and  plank  at  one  operation,  which  letters  patent  were,  on  the  16th 
day  of  November,  1842,  extended  for  seven  years  more,  such  exten- 
sion being  granted  to  William  W.  Woodworth,  as  administrator  of 
said  William  Woodworth. 

"To  the  first  count  of  the  plaintifi^'s  declaration,  the  defendants  in- 
terposed three  several  special  pleas  in  bar,  to  each  of  which  pleas  the 
plaintiff  demurred,  and  the  defendants  joined  in  demurrer.  To  the 
second  count  of  the  plaintift''s  declaration,  the  defendants  demurred, 
and  the  plaintiff  joined  in  demurrer. 

"  The  case  coming  on  to  be  argued  at  this  tei-m,  the  following  ques- 
tions occurred  for  decisions,  to  wit:  ' 

"  1.  Wbether  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  Patent  Act  of  1836  au- 
thoiized  the  extension  of  a  patent,  on  the  application  of  the  executor 
or  administrator  of  a  deceased  patentee. 

"2.  Whether,  by  force  and  operation  of  the  eighteenth  section  of 
the  act  of  July  4,  1836,  entitled  'An  act  to  promote  the  progress  of 
the  useful  arts,'  &c.,  the  extension  granted  to  William  W.  Wood- 
worth,  as  administrator,  on  the  16th  day  of  November,  1842,  inured 
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to  the  benefit  of  assignees  under  the  original  patent  granted  to  "Wil- 
liam "Woodworth,  on  the  27th  day  of  December,  1828,  or  whether 
said  extension  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  administrator  only,  in  his 
said  capacity. 

"  3.  "Whether  the  extension  specified  in  the  foregoing  second  point 
inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  administrator,  to  whom  the  same  was 
granted,  and  to  Mm  in  that  capacity  exclusively,  or  whether,  as  to  the 
territory  specified  in  the  contract  of  assignment  made  by  William 
"Woodworth  and  James  Strong  to  Toogood,  Halstead,  and  Tyack,  on 
the  28th  day  of  ISTovember,  1829,  (and  set  forth  in  the  second  plea  of 
the  defendants  to  the  first  count  of  the  declaration,)  and  by  legal  op- 
eration of  the  covenants  contained  in  said  contract,  the  said  extension 
inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  said  Toogood,  Halstead,  and  Tyack,  or 
their  aligns. 

"  4.  "Whether  the  plaintiff,  claiming  title  under  the  extension  from 
the  administrator,  can  maintain  an  action  for  an  infringement  of  the 
patent-right  within  the  territory  specified  in  the  contract  of  assignment 
to  Toogood,  Halstead,  and  Tyack,  against  any  person  not  claiming 
under  said  assignment,  or  whether  the  said  assignment  be,  of  itself; 
a  perfect  bar  to  the  plaintiff's  suit. 

"  5.  "Whether  the  extension  specified  in  the  second  point  could  be 
applied  for  and  obtained  by  "Winiam  "W.  Woodworth,  as  administra- 
tor of  William  Woodworth,  deceased,  if  the  said  William  Woodworth, 
the  original  patentee,  had,  in  his  lifetime,  disposed  of  all  his  interest 
in  the  then  existing  patent,  having,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  no  right 
or  title  to,  or  interest  in,  the  said  original  patent,  or  whether  such, 
sale  carried  with  it  nothing  beyond  the  term  of  said  original  patent ; 
and  if  it  did  not,  whether  any  contingent  rights  remained  in  the  pat- 
entee, or  his  representatives. 

"  6.  Whether  the  plaintiff,  if  he  be  an  assignee  of  an  exclusive  right 
to  use  two  of  the  patented  machines  within  the  town  of  Watervlict, 
has  such  an  exclusive  right  as  will  enable  him  to  maintain  an  action 
for  a;n  infringement  of  the  patent  within  said  town,  or  whether,  to 
maintain  such  action,  the  plaintiff'  must  be  possessed,  as  to  that  terri- 
tory, of  all  the  rights  of  the  original  patentee. 

"  7.  "Whether  the  letters  patent  of  renewal,  issued  to  William  W. 
Woodworth,  as  administrator  aforesaid,  on  the  8th  day  of  July,  1845, 
upon  the  amended  specification  and  explanatory  drawings  then  filed, 
be  good  and  valid  in  law,  or  whether  the  same  be  void  for  uncertain- 
ty, ambiguity,  or  multiplicity  of  claim,  or  any  other  cause. 

"  8.  Whether  the  court  can  determine,  as  matter  of  law,  upon  an 
inspection  of  the  said  two  patents  and  their  respective  specifications, 
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that  the  said  new  patent  of  the  8th  of  July,  1845,  is  not  for  the  same 
invention  for  which  the  said  patent  of  1828  was  granted. 

"  9.  Whether  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  who  are 
to  determine  upon  the  application  for  the  extension  of  a  patent,  un- 
der the  eighteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1836,  is  conclusive  upon  the 
question  of  their  jurisdiction  to  act  in  the  given  case. 

"10.  "Whether  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  can  lawfully  receive 
a  surrender  of  letters  patent  for  a  defective  specification,  and  issue 
new  letters  patent  upon  an  amended  specification,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  the  original  patent  was  granted,  and  pending 
the  existence  of  an  extended  term  of  seven  years,  or  whether  such 
surrender  and  renewal  may  he  made  at  any  time  during  such  extend- 
ed term. 

"  On  which  questions  the  opinions  of  the  judges  were  opposed. 

"Whereupon,  on  a  motion  of  the  plaintiff,  by  William  H.  Seward, 
his  counsel,  that  the  points  on  which  the  disagreement  hath  happen- 
ed may,  during  the  term,  be  stated  under  the  direction  of  the  judges, 
and  certified  under  the  seal  of  the  court  to  the  Supreme  Court,  to  be 
finally  decided — 

"  It  is  ordered  that  the  foregoing  state  of  the  pleadings,  and  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  facts,  which  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
judges,  be  certifiedj  according  to  the  request  of  the  plaintiff,  by  his 
counsel,  and  the  law  in  that  case  made  and  provided,  to  wit: 

"  1.  That  William  Woodworth,  as  the  inventor  of  a  machine,  or  im- 
provement in  machinery,  for  planing,  tonguing,  and  grooving;  boards 
and  plank  at  one  operation,  on  the  27th  day  of  December,  in  the  year 
1828,  applied  to  the  proper  department  of  the  government  for  a  pat- 
ent for  said  invention,  and  upon  the  same  day,  on  filing  his  specificar 
tions  and  explanatory  drawings,  and  complying  with  the  other  legal 
prerequisites,  letters  patent,  signed  by  the  President,  and  under  the 
seal  of  the  United  States,  were  duly  issued  to  the  said  William  Wood- 
worth,  granting  to  him  the  exclusive  right  throughout  the  United 
States  to  constract  and  use,  aud  vend  to  others  to  be  used,  the  ma- 
chine or  improvement  patented,  for  and  during  the  term  of  fourteen 
years  from  the  said  27th  day  of  December,  1828. 

"  2.  That  subsequently,  to  wit,  on  the  28th  day  of  November,  1829, 
the  said  William  Woodworth  and  James  Strong,  who  had  become 
jointly  interested  with  said  Woodworth  in  the  rights  secured  by  the 
said  letters  patent,  by  contract  of  assignment  of  that  date,  transferred 
to  Daniel  H.  Toogood,  Daniel  Halstead,  and  William  Tyack  all  their 
right  and  interest  in  and  to  the  said  patent  for  certain  parts  and  por- 
tions of  the  United  States,  in  said  contract  ispecifically  set  forth,  inclu- 
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ding  the  city  and  county  of  Albany,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
is  the  domicile  of  the  defendants. 

"3.  That  the  habendum  in  said  contract  of  assignment  is  in  the 
words  following,  to  wit: 

"  'To  have  and  to  hold  the  rights  and  privileges  hereby  granted  for 
and  during  the  term  of  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  patent' 

"And  that  the  third  clause  in  said  contract  of  assignment  is  in  the 
following  words,  -to  wit : 

"  'And  the  two  parties  further  agree,  that  any  improvement  in- the 
machinery,  or  alteration  or  renewal  of  either  patent,  such  improve- 
ment, alteration,  or  renewal  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  respect- 
ive parties  interested,  and  may  be  applied  and  used  within  their  re- 
spective districts,  as  hereinbefore  designated.' 

"  4.  That  pi'evious  to  the  expiration  of  the  fourteen  years'  limitation 
of  said  patent,  "William  "Woodworth,  the  patentee,  died,  to  wit,  on  the 
9th  day  of  February,  1889 ;  that  William  "W.  Woodworth  was  there- 
upon duly  appointed,  and  now  is,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  the 
said  William  Woodworth,  and  that  the  said  Woodworth,  in  his  life- 
time, had  sold  all  his  interest  in  the  said  original  patent. 

"5.  That  William  W.  Woodworth,  as  administrator  aforesaid,  on 
the  16th  day  of  November,  1842,  under  the  eighteenth  section  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  July  4th,  1836,  applied  to  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners created  by  the  said  section  for  an  extension  of  said  patent;  and 
that,  upon  complying  with  the  requisites  in  said  section  prescribed,  an 
extension  of  said  patent  was  granted  by  said  board  to  William  W. 
Woodworth,  as  administrator  of  the  estate  of  William  Woodworth, 
on  said  16th  day  of  November,  1842,  and  letters  patent  of  extension 
were  on  said  day  duly  issued  to  him,  granting  to  him,  in  his  aforesaid 
capacity,  the  exclusive  right  to  make  and  use,  and  vend  to  others  to 
be  used,  the  said  invention  or  improvement,  for  the  terni  of  seven 
years  from  and  after  the  term  of  limitation  of  said  original  patent. 

"  6.  That  on  the  8th  day  of  July,  1845,  the  said  William  W.  Wood- 
worth,  in  his  capacity  as  administrator  aforesaid,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  said  act  of  July  4th, 
1836,  made  a  surrender  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  of  the  letters 
patent  to  him  granted  on  the  16th  day  of  November,  1842,  for  an  in- 
suflSiciency  of  the  specification  upon  which  the  said  original  patent  was 
issued,  and  upon  filing  a  corrected  and  amended  specification,  with 
explanatory  drawings,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  hereto  and  made 
a  part  of  this  statement,  the  said  Commissioner,  on  the  said  8th  day 
of  July,  1845,  issued  to  the  said  William  W.  Woodworth  new  letters 
patent  of  said  invention  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  first  extension 
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thereof,  and  of  the  extension  granted  hy  special  act  of  Congress  on 
the  26th  day  of  February,  1845. 

"7.  That  the  defendants  in  this  action  have  erected  and  put  in 
operation,  in  the  town  of  "Watervliet,  which  is  within  the  county  of 
Albany  and  State  of  New  York,  one  or  more  machines  for  planing, 
tonguing,  and  grooving  boards  and  plank,  substantially  the  same  in 
principle  and  mode  of  operation  as  that  the  subject  of  the  patent  gran- 
ted to  William  Woodworth. 

"  8.  That  the  defendants  trace  no  title  to  themselves,  to  a  right  to 
use  said  machines,  from  the  assignment  made  by  William  Woodworth 
and  James  Strong  to  Halstead,  Toogood,  and  Tyack. 

"  9.  That  the  plaintiff  in  this  action  is  the  grantee  of  William  W. 
Woodworth,  as  administrator,  of  the  exclusive  right  to  construct  and 
use,  and  vend  to  others  to  be  used,  two  of  said  patented  machines 
within  the  said  town  of  Watervliet,  in  said  county  of  Albany  and 
State  of  New  York." 

The  case  was  argued  by  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Latrobe,  and  Mr.  Webster, 
(the  latter  two  dividing  the  points,)  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff^  and  Mr^ 
Stevens,  for  the  defendants.  The  reporter  has  been  kindly  furnished 
with  the  arguments  of  these  gentlemen,  but  his  limits  will  not  permit 
their  publication  in  extenso,  and  he  is  unwilling  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  condensing  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Nelson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  questions  in  this  case  come  before  us  on  a  certificate  of  divis- 
ion of  opinion  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Northern  District  of  New  York,  involving  the  construction  of  various 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  to  promote  the  progress  of  useful 
arts,  commonly  called  the  Patent  Act.  We  shall  examine  the  ques- 
tions in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  on  the  record.  The  first  is 
as  follows : 

1.  Whether  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1836  authorized 
the  extension  of  a  patent  on  the  application  of  the  executor  or  admin- 
isti'ator  of  a  deceased  patentee. 

The  eighteenth  section  provides,  in  substance,  that  whenever  any 
patentee  of  an  invention  or  discovery  shall  desire  an  extension  of  his 
patent  beyond  the  term  of  its  limitation,  he  may  make  application 
therefor,  in  writing,  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Ofiice,  setting 
forth  the  grounds  thereof.  That  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  shall 
constitute  a  board  to  hear  and  decide  upon  the  application.  The  pat- 
23 
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entee  shall  farnish  to  tJie  board;  a  statement  in  writings,  under  oathj 
of  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  invention,  and  of  his  receipts  and 
expenditures,  suffioientlj'  in.  detail  to  exhibit  a  true  and  faithful  ac- 
count of  loss  and  profit  in  any  manner  accruing  to  himi  from  and  by 
i^eaeon  of  the  invention;  and  if,  upon  a  hearing  of  the  matter,  it  shall 
appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board,  having  a  due  regard]  to  the 
public  interest,  that  it  is  just  and  proper  that  the  term  of  the  patent, 
should  be  extended,  By  reason  of  the  patentee,  without  neglect  or 
fault  on  his  part,  having  failed  to  obtain^  from  the  use  and  sale  of  his 
invention^  a  reasonable  .remuneration  for  the  time,  ingenuity,  and  ex- 
pense bestowed  upon  the  same,  and  the  introduction  thereof  into  use^ 
ik  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  to  renew  and  extend  the  pat- 
ent, by  making  a  certificate  thereon  of  such  extension  for  the  term  of 
seven  years  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  term,  &c. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  section,  so  far  as  is  material  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question;  and  it  will  be  seen,  that-,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  provision,  the  application  is  to  be  made  by,  and  the  new 
term  to  be  granted  to,  the  patentee  himself;  and  hence  the  objection 
on  account  of  its  having  been  granted  to  the  administrator. 

The  main  argument  relied  on  to  support,  the  objection  is,  that  the 
patentee  had;  no  interest  or  right  of  property  in  the  extended  term  at 
the  .time  of  his  death.  Thatall  he  had  was  a  mere  possibility,  too  re 
mote  and  contingent  to  be  regarded  as  propei^j  or  any  right  of  prop- 
erty, in  the  sense  of  the  law,  and  therefore  not  assets  or  rights  in  the 
hands  of  the  administrator  which  would  authorize  anapphcation  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

At  common  law,  the  better  opinion  probably  is,,  that  the  right  of 
property  of  the  inventor  to  his  invention  or  discoveiy  passed  from 
him  as  soon  as  it  went  into  public  use  with  his  consent.  It  was  then 
regarded  as  haying  been  dedicated  to  the:  public,  as  common  prop' 
erty,  and  subject  to  the. common  use  and  enjoyment  of  all. 

The  act  df  Congress  for  the  encouragement  of  inventors-,  and  to 
promote. the  progress  of  the  useful  arts,  and  fortiie  purpose  of  reme- 
dying the  imperfect  protectionj  or  rather  want  of  protection,  of  this 
species  of  property,  has  secured  to  him,  for  a  limited  term,  the  full 
and  exclusive  enjoyment  of  his-discovery. 

The  law  has  thus  impressed  upon  it  all  the  qualities  and  character- 
istics of  property,  for  the  specified  period ;  and  has  enabled  him  to 
hold  and  deal  with  it  the  same  as  in  case  of  any  other  desmption  of 
property  belonging  to  him,  and  on  his  death  it  passes,  with  the  rest 
of  his  personal  estate,  to  his  legal  representatives,  and  becomes  part 
of  the  assets. 
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Congress  have  not  only  secured  to  the  inventor  this  absolute  and 
indefeasible  interest  and  property  in^  the  subject  of  the  invention  for 
the  fourteen  years,  but  have  also  agreed,  that  upon  certain  conditions 
occurring,  and  to  be  shown,  before  the  expiration  of  this  period,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  an  indifteffent  tribunal  des- 
ignated for  the  purpose,  this  right  of  property  in  the  invention  shall 
be  continued  for  the  farther  term  of  seven  years.  Subject  to  this 
condition,  the  right  of  property  in  the  second  term  is  as  perfect,  to  the 
extent  of  the  intent,  as  the  right  of  property  in  the  first. 

The  circumstances  upon  which  the  condition  rests,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  which  gives  effect  and  operation  to  the  further  grant  of  the 
government,  are  by  no  means  uncommon  or  difficult  to  be  shown. 
They  have  often  happened  to  inventors,  in  the  course  of  their  dealings 
with  this  species  of  property.  The  act  of  Congress  contemplates  their 
occurrence  again,  and  has  therefore  provided  fiu'ther  security  and 
protection,  by  enlarging  the  interest  and  right  of  property  in  the  sub- 
ject of  their  invention. 

The  provision  is  founded  upon  the  policy  of  the  government,  to 
encourage  genius  and  promote  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts,  by 
holding  out  an  additional  inducement  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  right 
secured  under  the  first  term,  and  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  inventors 
for  the  time,  ingenuity,  and  expense  bestowed  in  bringing  out  the  dis- 
covery, frequently  of  incalculable  value  to  the  business  interests  of  the 
country.  And  it  is  apparent,  therefore,  unless  the  executor  or  admin- 
istrator is  permitted  to  take  the  place  of  the  patentee  in  case  of  his 
death,  and  make  application  for  the  grant  of  the  second  term,  which 
continues  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  property  in  the  in- 
vention, the  object  of  the  statute  will  be  defeated,  and  a  valuable  right 
of  property,  intended  to  be  secured,  lost  to  his  estate. 

The  statute  is  not  founded  upon  the  idea  of  conferring  a  mere  per- 
sonal reward  and  gratuity  upon  the  individual,  as  a  mai'k  of  distinc- 
tion for  a  great  public  service,  which  would  terminate  with  his  death, 
but  of  awardiug  to  him  an  enlarged  interest  and  right  of  property  in 
the  invention  itself,  with  a  view  to  secure  to  him,  with  greater  cer- 
tainty, a'  fair  and  reaflonable  remuneration.  And  to  the  extent  of 
this  further  right  of  property,  thus  secured,  whatever  that  may  be,  it 
is  of  the  same  description  and  character  as  that  held  and  enjoyed  un- 
der the  patent  for  the  first  term.  In  its  nature,  therefore,  it  contin- 
ues, and  is  to  be  dealt  with,  after  the  decease  of  the  patentee,  the  same 
as  an  interest  under  the  first,  and  passes,  with  other  rights  of  property 
belonging  to  him,  to  the  personal  representatives,  as  part  of  the  effects 
of  the  estate. 
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It  would  seem,  therefore,  from  the  nature  of  this  interest  in  an  ex- 
tended term  itself,  as  well  as  from  a  consideration  of  the  object  and 
purpose  of  the  statute,  plainly  expressed  upon  its  face,  in  providing 
for  the  prolonged  enjoyment  and  protection  of  this  species  of  property, 
that  the  Board  of  Commissioners  were  well  warranted  in  making  the 
renewed  grant  to  the  administrator,  upon  his  complying  with  the  con- 
ditions. 

An  ai'gument  has  'feeen  urged  against  this  conclusion,  grounded 
upon  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  sections  of  the  Patent  Law.  The  for- 
mer provides  in  express  terms  for  the  issuing  of  a  patent  to  the  exec- 
utor or  administrator,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  inventor  before  it  is 
taken  out ;  and  the  latter,  for  the  surrender  of  a  patent  defective  by 
reason  of  an  insufScient  description,  and  the  reissuing  of  a  new  one. 
These  are  supposed  to  be  analogous  cases,  and  manifest  the  sense  of 
Congress,  that,  without  the  express  provisions  of  law,  the  patent  in 
the  one  case,  and  the  surrender  in  the  other,  could  not  be  issued  to 
or  be  made  by  the  legal  representative.  The  argument  is  no  doubt 
4  a  proper  one,  and  entitled  to  consideration';  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
conclusive. 

As  it  respects  the  provision  for  a  surrender  by  the  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator, which  is  most  analogous  to  the  question  in  hand,  we  think 
there  could  be  no  great  doubt  that  the  right  would  exist  in  the  absence 
of  any  such  express  authority,  regard  being  had  to  the  nature  of  the 
property,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  legal  representative,  within 
the  spirit  and  object  of  the  Patent  Law.  It  would  be  the  surrender 
of  a  patent,  the  legal  interest  and  property  in  which  had  become 
vested  in  him  as  part  of  the  assets,  which  he  was  bound  to  take  care 
of  and  protect  against  waste.  .  A  step  necessary  to  perfect  the  title 
and  give  value  to  the  property,  would  seem  to  be  not  only  directly 
within  the  line  of  his  duty,  but  in  furtherance  of  the  chief  object  of 
the  law,  namely,  to  secure  remuneration  to  the  meritorious  inventor. 

It  has  also  been  argued,  that  the  executor  or  administrator  could 
not  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  eighteenth  section, 
upon  which  the  right  of  property  in  the  extended  term  is  made  to 
depend.  In  other  words,  that  he  would  be  unable  to  furnish  to  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  a  statement,  imder  oath,  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  invention,  and  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  patentee, 
exhibiting  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  the  loss  and  profit  in  any 
manner  accruing  from  and  by  reason  of  the  invention.  This  argu- 
ment assumes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  which  may  well  be  denied. 
Suppose  the  dealings  of  the  patentee  in  the  subject  of  his  discov- 
ery have  been  carried  on  through  the  instrumentality  of  agents  or 
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clerks,  or,  if  not,  that  the  patentee  himself,  as  business  men  usually 
do,  has  kept  an  accurate  account  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures,  all 
difficulty  at  once  disappears.  The  account-books  of  a  deceased  party, 
in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  identified,  and  the  handwriting 
proved,  are  received  as  legal  evidence  of  the  demand  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  afibrd  fiill  authority,  upon  legal  principles,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  books  before  the  board,  in  suppoii:  of  the  application. 
"We  perceive  no  great  difficulty  in  a  substantial  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  section  on  the  part  of  the  executor  or  administrator. 

The  second  question  is,  whether,  by  force  and  operation  of  the 
eighteenth  section,  already  referred  to,  the  extension  granted  to  "W. 
W.  Woodworth,  as  administrator,  on  the  16th  day  of  November, 
1842,  inui'ed  to  the  benefit  of  assignees  under  the  original  patent 
granted  to  William  Woodworth,  on  the  27th  day  of  December,  1828, 
or  whether  said  extension  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  administrator 
only,  in  his  said  capacity. 

The  most  of  this  section  has  already  been  recited  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  first  question,  and  it  will  bje  unnecessary  to  repeat  it.  It 
provides  for  the  application  of  the  patentee  to  the  commission  for  an 
extension  of  the  patent  for  seven  years;  constitutes  a  board  to  hear 
and  decide  upon  the  application ;  and  if  his  receipts  and  expenditures, 
showing  the  loss  and  profits  accruing  to  him  from  and  on  account  of 
his  invention,  shall  establish,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board,  that  the 
patent  should  be  extended,  by  reason  of  the  patentee,  without  any 
fault  on  his  part,  having  failed  to  obtain,  from  the  use  and  sale  of  his 
invention,  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  his  time,  ingenuity,  and  ex- 
pense bestowed  upon  the  same,  and  the  introduction  of  it  into  use,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  extend  the  same,  by  making 
a  certificate  thereon  of  such  extension  for  the  term  of  seven  years 
from  and  after  the  first  term ;  "  and  thereupon  the  said  patent  shall 
have  the  same  effect  in  law  as  though  it  had  been  originally  granted 
for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years."  And  then  comes  the  clause  in 
question :  "And  the  benefit  of  such  renewal  shall  extend  to  assignees  and 
grantees  of  the  right  to  use  the  thing  patented,  to  the  extent  of  their  respect- 
ive interests  therein." 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  certified,  depends  upon  the  true 
construction  of  the  above  clause,  respecting  the  rights  of  assignees  and 
grantees. 

Various  and  conflicting  interpretations  have  been  given  to  it  by 
the  learned  counsel,  on  the  argument,  leading  to  different  and  oppo- 
site results,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine. 

On  one  side,  it  has  been  strongly  argued,  that  the  legal  operation 
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and  effect  of  the  clause  save  and  protect  all  the  rights  and  interests 
of  assignees  and  grantees  in  the  patent  racistingat  the  time  of  the 
extension ;  and  thus  secure  and  continue  the  exclnsive  use  and  enjoy-- 
nient  of  these  rights  and  interests  for  the  seven  years,  to  the  same 
extent,  and  in  as  ample  a  manner,  as  held  .and  enjoyed  under  the  first 
term.  That  if  A  holds  an  assignment  of  a  moiety  of  the  patent,  he 
Ayill  hold  the  same  for  the  new  term  of  seven  years;  if  of  tthe  whole 
patent,  then  the  whole*interest  for  that  period ;  and  that  as  soon  as 
the  new  grant  is  made  to  the  patentee  the  intesrest  therein  passes,  hy 
operation  of  this  clause,  to  the  assignees  of  the  old  tensn,  in  propoi'tion 
to  their  respective  shares. 

On  the  other  side,  it  has  been  argued,  with  equal  earnestness,  that, 
according  to  the  true  construction  and  legajieffeet  of  the  clause,  pro- 
tection is  given,  and  intended  to  he  given,  only  to  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  assignees  and  grantees  acquired  and  held  by  assignments 
and  grants  from  the  patentee  in  and  under  the  second  or  new  term; 
and  that  it  does  not  red'ei"  to  or  embrace,  or  in  any  way  laifect,  the 
rights  and  interests  of  assignees  or  grantees  holding  under  the  old. 

In  connection  with  this  view,  it  is  said  that  the  rights  thus  protect- 
ed in  the  new  term  may  be  acquired  by  means  of  the  legal  operation 
of  the  clause,  .either  from  a  direct  assignment  or  grant  after  the  ex- 
tension of  the  patent,  or  by  an  appropriate  provision  for  tihat  purpose, 
loolving  to  an  extension,  contained  in  the  assignment  or  grant  under 
the  old. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  that,  upon  any  view  that  has  been  taken 
or  that  may  be  taken  of  the  clause,  its  true  meaning  and  legal  effect 
cannot  be  asserted  with  entire  confidence ;  and,  afiter  all,  must  depend 
upon  such  consti'uction  as  the  court  can  best  give  to  doubtful  phrase- 
ology and  obscure  legislation,  having  a  due  regard  to  the  great  object 
and  intent  of  Congress,  as  collected  from  the  eomtext  and  genejal 
provisions  and  policy  of  the  Patent  Law. 

The  rule  is  familiar  and  well  settled,  that,  in  case  of  ©bseune  and 
doubtful  words  of  phraseology,  the  intention  of  the  law^makers  is  to 
be  resorted  to,  if  discoverable  from  the  context,  in  order  to  fix  aad 
control  their  meaning,  so  as  to  reconcile  it,  if  possible,  with  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  law. 

ISTow,  the  serious  difficulty  in  the  way,  and  which  renders  the  first 
interpretation  inadmissible,  except  upon  the  most  explicit  and  positive 
words,  }8,  that  it  subverts  at  once  the  whole  object  and  purpose  of  the 
enactment,  as  is  plainly  written  in  every  line  of  the  previous  part  of 
the  section.  It  gives  the  assignees  and  grantees  of  the  patent,  as  far 
as  assigned  under  the  old  term,  the  exclusive  right  and  enjoyment  of 
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flie  invention — the  monopoly — ^in  the  extyhdfed  term  foi"  the  seven 
years;  AVteh,  by  the  same  provision,  it  clfearly  appears  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  secured  to  the  patentee,  as  an  additional  i-emjinieration 
for  his  time,  ingenuity,  and  expense  in  bringing  out  the  discovery, 
and  in  itttroducing  it  into  public  use.  It  gives  this  remuneration  to 
parties  that  have  no  peculiar  claims  upon  the  government  or  the  pub- 
lic, and  takes  it  from  those  who  confessedly  have. 

The  wlioile  structui'e  of  the  eighteenth  section  turns  Upoii  thte  idea 
of  affording  this  additional  protection  and  compensation  to  the  pat- 
entee, and  to  1iie  patefhtee  alo'ne ;  and  hence  the  reason  for  instituting 
the  inquiry  before  the  grant  of  the  extension,  to  ascertain  Whether  or 
not  he  has  failed  to  realize  a  reasonable  I'emuneration  from  the  sale 
and  use  of  the  di8c6very,-^the  production  of  an  account  of  profit  and 
toss,  to  enable  tlie  board  to  deternaine  the  (Juestion ;  tod  as  it  con^s 
to  the  one  or  the  other  eonclusion,  to  grant  the  extended  term  or 
not. 

It  is  obvions,  therefore,  that  Oongress  had  not  at  all  in  view  pro- 
tection to  assignees;  that  their  condition,  on  account  of  dealing  in 
the  subject  of  the  invention,  whether  successful  or  otherwise,  was  not 
in  the  mind  of  that  body ;  not  can  any  good  reason  be  given  why  it 
should  have  been. 

They  had  purchased  portions  of  the  intere^  in  the  invention,  and 
dealt  with  the  patent-rights  as  a  matter  of  business  and  speculation ; 
and  ^tood  in  no  different  relation  to  the  government  or  the  publiO 
than  other  citizens  engaged  in  the  common  affairs  of  life. 

Nothing  short  of  the  most  fixed  and  positive  terms  of  a  statute 
could  justify  an  interpretation  so  repu^ant  to  the  whole  scope  and 
policy  of  it,  and  to  wise  and  judicious  legislation. 

We  think  this  construction  not  necessarily  Required  by  the  language 
of  the  clause,  and  is  altogether  inadmissible. 

Then,  as  to  the  second  interpretation,  namely,  that  the  clause  refers 
to  and  includes  assignees  and  grantees  of  interests  acquired  in  the  new 
term,  either  by  an  assignment  or  grant  from  the  patentee  after  the 
'extension,  or  by  virtue  of  a  proper  clause  for  that  purpose  in  the  as- 
signment under  the  old  term. 

The  difficulty  attending  this  construction  lies  in  the  uselessness  of 
the  clause  upon  the  hypothesis — ^the  failure  to  discover  any  subject- 
matter  upon  which  to  give  reasonable  operation  and  effect  to  it;  and 
hence,  to  adopt  the  construction  is  to  make  the  clause  virtually  a  dead- 
letter,  the  grounds  fOir  Which  conclusion  wfe  will  proceed  tO  state. 

The  eleventh  section  of  the  Patent  Act  provides  that  every  patent 
shiall  be  assignable  in  law,  either  as  b  the  whole  interest  or  any  un^ 
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divided  part  thereof,  by  an  instrument  in  writing,  which  assignment, 
and  also  every  grant  and  conveyance  of  the  exclusive  right  under  any 
patent,  &c.,  shall  he  recorded  in  the  Patent  Office.  And  the  fourteenth 
section  authorizes  suits  to  he  brought  in  the  name  of  the  assignee  or 
grantee,  for  an  infringement  of  his  rights,  in  a  court  of  law. 

One  object  of  these  provisions  found  in  the  general  patent  system, 
is  to  separate  the  interest  of  the  assignee  and  grantee  from  that  which 
may  be  held  by  the  patentee,  and  to  make  each  fractional  interest 
held  under  the  patent  distinct  and  separate ;  in  other  words,  to  change 
a  mere  equitable  into  a  legal  title  and  interest,  so  that  it  may  be  dealt 
with  in  a  court  of  law. 

Now,  in  view  of  these  provisions,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  ma- 
teriality of  the  clause  in  question,  as  it  respects  the  rights  of  assignees 
and  grantees,  held  by  an  assignment  or  grant  in  and  under  the  new 
term,  any  more  than  in  respect  to  like  rights  and  interests  in  and  un- 
der the  old. 

The  eleventh  and  fourteenth  sections  embrace  every  assignment  or 
grant  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  interest  in  the  invention,  and  enable 
these  parties  to  deal  with  it,  in  all  respects,  the  same  as  the  patentee. 
They  stand  upon  the  same  footing,  under  the  new  term,  as  in  the  case 
of  former  assignments  under  the  old.  Nothing  can  be  clearer.  It  is 
impossible  to  satisfy  the  clause  by  referring  it  to  these  assignments 
and  grants,  or  to  see  how  Congress  could,  for  a  moment,  have  im- 
-agined  that  there  would  be  any  necessity  for  the  clause,  in  this  aspect 
of  it.  It  would  have  been  as  clear  a  work  of  superei'ogation  as  can 
he  stated. 

The  only  color  for  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  necessity  of  this 
clause,  in  the  aspect  in  which  we  are  viewing  it,  is  as  respects  the  con- 
tingent interest  in  the  new  term,  derived  from  a  provision  in  an  as- 
signment under  the  old  one,  looking  to  the  extension.  As  the  right 
necessarily  rested  oh  contract,  at  least  till  the  contingency  occurred, 
.there  may  be  some  doubt  whether,  even  after  its  occurrence,  the 
eleventh  and  fourteenth  sections  had  the  efiect  to  change  it  into  a 
wested  legal  interest,  so  that  it  could  be  dealt  with  at  law ;  and  that 
a  new  assignment  or  grant  from  the  patentee  would  be  required, 
which  could  be  enforced  only  in  a  court  of  equity.  To  this  extent, 
there  may  be  some  color  for  the  argument — some  supposed  matter 
.to  give  operation  and  effect  to  the  clause. 

But  what  is  the  amount  of  it  ?  Not  that  the  clause  creates  or  secures 
this  contingent  interest  in  the  new  term,  for  that  depends  upon  the 
contract  between  the  pai'ties,  and  the  contract  alone,  and  which,  even 
if  the  general  provisions  of  the  law  respecting  the  rights  of  assignees 
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and  grantees  could  not  have  the  effect  to  change  into  a  legal  right, 
might  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  equity. 

The  only  effect,  therefore,  of  the  provision,  in  respect  to  assignees 
and  grantees  of  this  description,  would  be  to  change  the  nature  of  the 
contingent  interest,  after  the  event  happened,  from  a  right  resting  in 
contract  to  a  vested  legal  interest;  or,  to  speak  with  more  precision, 
to  remove  a  doubt  about  the  nature  of  the  interest  in  the  new  term, 
after  the  happening  of  a  certain  contingency,  which  event  in  itself 
was  quite  remote.  This  seems  to  be  the  whole  amount  of  the  effect 
that  even  ingenious  and  able  counsel  have  succeeded  in  finding,  to 
satisfy  the  clause.  It  presupposes  that  Congress  looked  to  this  scin- 
tilla of  interest  in  the  new  term,  which  might  or  might  not  occur,  and 
cast  about  to  provide  for  it,  for  fear  of  doubts  as  to  its  true  nature 
and  legal  character,  and  the  effect  of  the  general  system  upon  it. 

We  cannot  but  think  a  court  should  hesitate  before  giving  a  con- 
struction to  the  clause  so  deeply  harsh  and  unjust  in  its  consequences, 
both  as  it  respects  the  pubhc  and  individual  rights  and  interests,  upon 
so  narrow  a  foundation. 

But  there  are  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  construction. 

The  eleventh  section,  regulating  the  rights  of  assignees  and  grantees, 
provides  "that  every  patent  shall  be  assignable  at  law,"  &c.,  "which 
assignment,  and  also  every  grant  and  conveyance  of  the  exclusive 
right  under  any  patent  to  make  and  use,  and  to  grant  to  others  to 
make  and  use,  the  thing  patented  within  and  throughout  any  specified 
part  or  portion  of  the  United  States,"  &c.,  "  shall  be  recorded." 

Now,  it  will  be  apparent,  we  think,  from  a  very  slight  examination 
of  the  clause  in  question,  that  it  does  not  embrace  assignees  or  gran- 
tees, in  the  sense  of  the  eleventh  section,  at  all ;  nor  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  referred  to,  when  speaking  of  these  interests  generally, 
under  the  Patent  Law,  without  interpolating  words  or  giving  a  very 
forced  construction  to  those  composing  it. 

The  clause  is  as  follows:  "And  the  benefit  of  such  renewal  shall 
extend  to  assignees  and  grantees  of  the  right  to  use  the  thing  patent- 
ed, to  the  extent  of  their  respective  interests  therein." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  word  "  exclusive,"  used  to  qualify  the  right 
of  a  grantee  in  the  eleventh  section,  and,  indeed,  always  when  refen-ed 
to  in  the  Patent  Law,  (sec.  14,)  and  also  the  words  "to  make,"  "  and 
to  grant  to  others  to  make  and  use,"  are  dropped ;  so  that  there  is  not 
only  no  exclusive  right  in  the  grantee,  in  terms,  granted  or  secured 
by  the  clause,  but  no  right  at  all — no  right  whatever — to  make,  or  to 
grant  to  others  to  make  and  use,  the  thing  patented;  in  other  words 
no  exclusive  right  to  make  or  vend.     And  it  is,  we  think,  quite  ob- 
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vious,  from  the  connection  and  phraseology*,  that  assignees  and  gran- 
tees are  placed,  and  wei-e  intended  to  be  placed,  in  this  respect,  ^pon 
the  same  footing.  We  should  scaircely  be  jnsti'fied  in  giving  to  this 
term  a  more  enlarged  meaning  as  to  the  right  to  make  and  sell,  as  it 
respects  the  one  class,  than  is  given  to  the  others,  as  they  are  always 
used  as  correlative  in  the  Patent  Laws,  to  the  extent  of  the  interests 
held  by  them.  The  clause,  therefore,  in  terms,  seems  to  limit  studi- 
ously the  benefit  or  reservation,  or  whatever  it  niay  be  called,  under 
or  from  the  new  grant,  to  the  naked  right  to  use  the  thing  patented; 
not  an  exclusive  right  even  for  that,  which  might  denote  monopoly, 
nor  any  right  at  all,  much  less  exclusive,  to  make  and  vend.  That 
seems  to  have  been  guardedly  omitted.  We  do  not  forget  the  remain^ 
ing  part  of  the  sentence,  "  to  the  esrtent  of  theiT  respective  interest 
therein,"  which  is  relied  on  to  help  out  the  difficulty.  But  we  see 
■nothing  in  the  phrase,  giving  full  effect  to  it,  necessarily  inconsistent 
with  the  plain  meaning  of  the  previous  words.  The  exact  idea  in- 
tended to  be  expressed  may  be  open  to  obsei-vation ;  but  we  think  i!t 
far  from  justifying  the  court  in  holding  that  the  grant  or  reservation 
of  a  right  to  use  a  thing  patented,  well  known  and  in  genetal  use  at 
the  time,  means  an  e&clusive  right  to  make  and  use  it ;  and  not  only 
this,  but  an  exclusive  right  to  grant  to  others  the  rigM  to  make  and 
nse  it,  meaning  an  exclusive  right  to  vend  it. 

The  court  is  asked  to  build  up  a  complete  monopoly,  in  the  hands 
of  the  assignees  and  grantees,  in  the  thing  patented,  by  judicial  con- 
struction, founded  upon  the  grant  of  a  simple  right  to  use  it  to  the 
extent  of  the  interest  possessed ;  for  the  argument  comes  to  this  com- 
plexion. A  simple  right  to  use  is  given,  and  we  are  asked  to  read  it 
an  exclusive  right ;  and  not  only  to  read  it  an  exclusive  right  to  uee^ 
but  an  exclusive  right  to  make  and  vend  the  patented  article. 

Eecua-ring  to  the  Patent  Law,  it  will  be  seen  that  Oongress,  in 
granting  monopolies  of  this  description,  have  deemed  it  necessaly 
to  use  very  different  language.  The  grant  in  the  patent  must  be  in 
es^aress  terms,  for  "the  full  and  exclusive  right  and  liberty  of  mak- 
ing, using,  and  vending,"  in  order  to  confer  exclusive  privileges. 
The  same  language  is  also  used  in  the  act,  when  speaking  of  por- 
tions of  the  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  assigaiees  and  grantees.  Sec- 
tions 11, 14. 

We  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  if  Congress  had  intended  to  confer 
a  monopoly  in  the  patented  article  upon  the  assignees  and  grantees, 
by  the  clause  in  question,  the  usual  formula  in  all  such  grants  would 
have  been  ebserved,  and  that  we  should  be  defeating  their  understand- 
ing and  intent,  as  well  as  doing  violence  to  the  lan^age,  to  sanction 
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or  uphold  rights  and  privileges  of  such  magnitude,  by  the  mere  force 
of  judicial  construction. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  clause  has  no  reference  to  the  rights 
or  interest  of  assignees  and  grantees  nrnder  the  new  and  extended 
ierm — 

1.  Because,  in  that  view,  giving  to  the  "words  the  widest  construc- 
■fion,  there  is  nothing  to  satisfy  the  clause,  or  upon  which  any  sub^an- 
fial  eflect  and  operation  can  be  given  to  it.  It  becomes  virtually  a 
dead-letter,  and  work  of  legislative  superfluity.    And, 

2.  Because  the  clause  in  question,  upon  a  true  and  reasonable  in- 
terpretation, does  not  operate  to  vest  the  assignees  and  grantees  named 
therein  with  any  exclusive  privileges  "whatever,  in  the  extended  term, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  construed  as  -relating  to  or  embracing  such 
interests,  in  the  sense  of  the  law. 

The  extension  of  the  patent  under  the  eighteenth  section  is  a  new 
grant  of  the  exclusive  right  or  monopoly  in  the  subject  of  the  inven- 
tion for  the  seven  years.  All  the  rights  of  assignees  or  grantees, 
wliether  in  a  share  of  the  patent,  or  to  a  specified  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory held  under  it,  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  fourteen  years,  and 
become  reinvested  in  the  patentee  by  the  new  grant. 

From  that  date,  he  is  again  possessed  of  "the  full  and  exclusive 
right  and  liberty  of  making,  using,  and  vending  to  others  the  inven- 
tion," whatever  it  may  be.  !N"ot  only  portions  of  the  monopoly  held 
by  assignees  and  grantees  as  subjects  of  trade  and  commerce,  but  the 
patented  articles  or  machines,  throughout  the  country,  purchased  for 
practical  use  in  the  business  affairs  of  life,  are  embraced  within  the 
operation  of  the  extension.  This  latter  class  of  assignees  and  grantees 
are  reached  by  the  new  grant  of  the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  thing 
patented.  Purchasers  of  the  machines  who  were  in  the  use  of  them 
at  the  time  are  disabled  from  further  use  immediately,  as  that  right 
became  vested  exclusively  in  the  patentee.  MaMng  and  vending  the 
invention  are  prohibited  by  the  corresponding  terms  of  this  grant. 

E'ow,  if  we  read  the  clause  in  question  with  reference  to  this  state 
of  things,  we  think  that  much  of  the  difficulty  attending  it  will  disap- 
pear. By  the  previous  part  of  the  section,  ftie  patentee  would  become 
reinvested  with  the  exclusive  right  to  make,  use,  and  vend  the  thing 
patented;  and  the  clause  in  question  follows,  and  was  so  intended,  as 
a  qualification.  To  what  extent,  is  the  question.  The  language  is, 
"  And  the  benefit  of  such  renewal  shall  extend  to  assignees  and  gran- 
tees of  the  right  to  use  the  thing  pitented,  to  the  extent  of  their  re- 
spective interests  therein," — naturally,  we  think,  pointing  to  tiiose 
who  were  in  the  use  of  the  patented  article  at  the  time  of  the  renewal. 
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and  intended  to  restore  or  save  to  them  that  right  which,  without  the 
clause,  would  have  been  vested  again  exclusively  in  the  patentee. 
The  previous  part  of  the  section  operating  in  terms  to  vest  him  with 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  as  well  as  to  make  and  vend,  there  is  noth- 
ing very  remarkable  in  the  words,  the  legislature  intending  thereby 
to  qualify  the  right  in  respect  to  a  certain  class  only,  leaving  the  right 
as  to  all  others  in  the  patentee,  in  speaking  of  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
newal extending  to  this  class.  The  renewal  vested  him  with  the 
whole  right  to  use,  and  therefore  there  is  no  great  impropriety  of 
language,  if  intended  to  protect  this  class,  by  giving  them  in  terms 
the  benefit  of  the  renewal.  Against  this  view,  it  may  be  said  that 
"the  thing  patented"  means  the  invention  or  discovery,  as  held  in 
Mc  Clurg  v.  Kinffsland,  1  How.,  202,  ante,  and  that  the  right  to  use  the 
"thing  patented"  is  what,  in  terms,  is  provided  for  in  the  clause. 
That  is  admitted,  but  the  words,  as  used  in  the  connection  here  found, 
witii  the  right  simply  to  use  the  thing  patented,  (not  the  exclusive 
right,  which  would  be  a  monopoly,)  necessarily  refer  to  the  patented 
machine,  and  not  to  the  invention ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  in  that  sense  that 
the  expression  is  to  be  understood  generally  throughout  the  Patent 
Law,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  right  to  use,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  right  to  make  and  sell. 

The  "  thing  patented  "  is  the  invention ;  so  the  machine  is  the  thing 
patented;  and  to  use  the  machine  is  to  use  the  invention,  because  it 
is  the  thing  invented,  and  in'respect  to  which  the  exclusive  right  is 
secured,  as  is  also  held  in  Mc  Clurg  v.  Kingsland.  The  patented  ma- 
chine is  frequently  used  as  equivalent  for  the  "  thing  patented,"  as 
well  as  for  the  invention  or  discover)',  and,  no  doubt,  when  found  in 
connection  with  the  exclusive  right  to  make  and  vend,  always  means 
the  right  of  property  in  the  invention — the  monopoly.  But  when  in 
connection  with  the  simple  right  to  use,  the  exclusive  right  to  make 
and  vend  being  in  another,  the  right  to  use  the  thing  patented  neces- 
sarily results  in  a  right  to  use  the  machine,  and  nothing  more.  Then, 
as  to  the  phrase  "  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  interests  therein," 
that,  obviously  enough,  refers  to  their  interests  in  the  thing  patented, 
and,  in  connection  with  the  right  simply  to  use,  means  their  interests 
in  the  patented  machines,  be  that  interest  in  one  or  more  at  the  time 
of  the  extension. 

This  view  of  the  clause,  which  brings  it  down,  in  practical  eflect 
and  operation,  to  the  persons  in  the  use  of  the  patented  machine  or 
machines  at  the  time  of  the  new  grant,  is  strengthened  by  the  clause 
immediately  following,  which  is,  "that  no  extension  of  the  patent 
shall  be  granted  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  it  was 
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originally  issued."  What  is  the  object  of  this  provision?  Obviously, 
to  guard  against  the  injustice  which  might  otherwise  occur  to  a  per- 
son who  had  gone  to  the  expense  of  procuring  the  patented  article, 
or  changed  his  business,  upon  the  faith  of  using  or  dealing  with  it 
after  the  monopoly  had  expired,  which  would  be  arrested  by  the  oper- 
ation of  the  new  grant.  To  avoid  this  consequence,  it  is  provided 
that  the  extension  must  take  place  before  the  expiration  of  the  pat- 
ent, if  at  all.  ISow,  it  would  be  somewhat  remarkable  if  Congress 
should  have  been  thus  careM  of  a  class  of  persons  who  had  merely 
gone  to  the  expense  of  providing  themselves  with  the  patented  article 
for  use  or  as  a  matter  of  trade  after  the  monopoly  had  ceased,  and  who 
would  be  disappointed  and  exposed  to  loss  if  it  was  again  renewed, 
and  at  the  same  time  had  overlooked  the  class  who,  in  addition  to  this 
expense  and  change  of  business,  had  bought  the  right  from  the  paten- 
tee, and  were  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  machine,  or  whatever 
it  might  be,  at  the  time  of  the  renewal.  These  provisions  are  in  jux- 
taposition, and  we  think  are  but  parts  of  the  same  policy,  looking  to 
the  protection  of  individual  citizens  from  any  special  wrong  and  in- 
justice on  account  of  the  operation  of  the  new  grant. 

The  consequences  of  any  different  construction  than  the  one  pro- 
posed to  be  given,  are  always  to  be  regarded  by  courts,  when  dealing 
with  a  statute  of  doubtful  meaning;  for  between  two  different  interpre- 
tations, resting  upon  judicial  expositions  of  ambiguous  and  involved 
phraseology,  that  which  will  result  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
ing nearest  to  the  intention  of  the  legislature  should  be  preferred. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  decision 
of  the  particular  case  before  us,  though  that  is  involved  in  the  inquiry ; 
but  with  a  general  system,  of  great  practical  interest  to  the  country; 
and  it  is  the  effect  of  our  decision  upon  the  operation  of  the  system 
that  gives  to  it  its  chief  impoi'tance. 

The  eighteenth  section  authorizes  the  renewal  of  patents  in  all  cases 
where  the  Boai-d  of  Commissioners  is  satisfied  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
invention,  and  of  the  inadequacj'  of  remuneration  to  the  patentee. 
Inventions  of  merit  only  are  thesubject  of  the  new  grant, — such  as 
have  had  the  public  confidence,  and  which  it  may  be  presumed  to 
have  entered  largely,  in  one  way  and  another,  into  the  business  affairs 
of  life. 

By  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  it  appears  that  five 
hundred  and  two  patents  were  issued  in  the  year  1844, — ^for  the  last 
fourteen  years,  the  average  issue  yearly  exceeded  this  number, — and 
embrace  articles  to  be  found  in  common  use  in  every  department  of 
labor  or  art,  on  the  farm,  in  the  workshop  and  factory.    These  arti- 
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cles  have  been  piirchased  fi'oin  the  patentee,  and  have  gone  into  com- 
mon use..  But  if  the  construction  against  which  we  have  been  eon- 
tending  should  prevail,  the  moment  the  patent  of  either  article  is 
renewed,,  the  common  use  is  arrested,  by  the  exclusive  grant  to  the 
patentee.  It  is  true,  the  owner  may  repurchase  the  right  to  use,  and 
doubtless  would  be  compelled,  from  necessity;  but  he  is  left  to  the 
discretion  or  caprice  of  the  patentee.  A  construction  leading  to  such 
consequences,  and  fraught  with  such  unmixed  evil,  we  must  be  satis- 
fied, was  never  contemplated  by  Congress,  and  should  not  be  adopted; 
unless  compelled  by  the  most  express  and  positive  language  of  the 
statute. 

The  thii'd  question  certified  isj  whether  the  extension  of  the  patent 
j^antedto  W.  "W.  Wood  worth,  as  administrator,  on  the  16th  of  No- 
vember,. 1842,  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  administrator  exclusively,, 
or  whether,  as  to -certain  territory  specified  in  the  contract  of  assign- 
ment made  by  W.  W.  Woodworth.  and  James  Strong  to  Toogood,. 
Halstead,  and  Tyack,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1829,  and  by  legal 
operation  of  the  covenants  contained  in  said  contract,  the  said  exten- 
sion inured  to  the  benefit  of  said  Toogood,  Halstead,  and  Tyack,  or 
their  assigns. 

William  Woodworth  was  the  original  patentee,  and  took  out  letters, 
patent  on  the  27th  of  December,  1828,  and  soon  after  conveyed  a 
moiety  of  the  same  to  James  Strong.  One  TTri  Emmons  also  obtained* 
a  patent  for  a  ^milar  machine  on  the  25th  of  April,  1829,  and  soon 
after  conveyed  all  his  interest  in  the  same  to  Toogood,  Halstead,  and 
Tyack.  With  a  view  to  avoid  litigation,  both  parties  mutually  as- 
signed to  each  other  their  interests  in  the  respective  patents  to  diifer- 
ent  and  separate  portions  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  assignment 
from  Woodworth  and  Strong  to  Toogood,  Halstead,  and  Tyack,  the 
following  covenant  was  entered  into  by  the  parties:  "And  the  two 
parties  further  agree,  that  any  improvement  in  the  machinery,  or  al- 
teration or  renewal  of  either  patent,  such  improvement,  alteration, 
or  renewal  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  respective  parties  inter- 
ested, and  may  be  applied  and  used  within  their  respective  disti-icts, 
as  hereinbefore  designated." 

At  the  time  this  covenant  was  entered  into,  there  was  no  provision 
in  the  Patent  Laws  authorizing  an  extension  or  renewal  of  the  same 
beyond  the  original  term  of  fourteen  years.  The  first  act  providing 
for  it  was  passed  in  July,  1832.  Before  this  time,  the  only  mode  of' 
prolonging  the  term  beyond  the  original  grant  was  by  means  of  pri- 
vate acts  of  Congress,  upon  individual  applications. 

A  construction  had  been  given  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United: 
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States,  in  New  York,  as  early  as  1824,  by  whicli  the  patentee,  on  surr 
rendering  his  patent  on  account  of  a  defective  specification,  would  be. 
entitled  toi  take  out  a  new  patent  corxectang.  the  defect,  which  con- 
struction was  afterwards  upheld  by  this  court  in  Grant  v..  Matymond, 
6  5etai's,.  218,  and  the  principle  since  ingrafted  ijatothe,  Patent  Law, 
by  the  act  of  1832. 

The  court  is  of  opinion,, that  the  covenant  in,  question  should  be 
construed  as  haying  been  entered  into  by  the  parties,,with  a  reference 
to.'the  knowft  aQ<l  siting  rights  and  privileges  secured  to  patentees 
under  the  general  system,  of  the  government  established  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  that  the  parties  would  naturally  look  to  the  established  system, 
of:  law  on  the  subj  ect  of,  arran^ng  their  several  rights  and  obligations, 
in ,  dealing  with  property  of  this  description,  rather  than;  to  any  possir 
ble  change  that  niight  be  effected  by  private  acts  of  Congress,  upon:, 
individual  application.  Contracts  are  usually  made  with  reference 
to  the  established  law  of  the  land,  and  should  be  so  understood  and, 
construed,  unless  otherwise  clearly  indicated  by  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment. If  the  parties  in  this  case  contemplated  any  alteration  or  modi- 
fication of  their  rights,  more  advantageous,  by  the  farther  legislation 
of  Congress,  we  think  some  more  specific  provision,  having  reference 
to  it,  should  have  been.inserted  in,  their  covenant.  The  term,  renewal 
may  be  satisfied  by  a  reference  to  the  law  as  it  then  stood.  The  pat-? 
entee  might  surrender  his  patent,  and  take  out  a  new  one,  within  the 
fourteen  years;  and  the  tei-m  was  used,  probably,  to  guard,  against 
any  question  that  might :  be  raised  a8,to  the  right  under  the  assign- 
ment in  the  new  patent,  if  a  surrender  and  new  issue  should  become 
necessary.  The  specification  accompanying  the  patent  was  a  compli- 
cated one,  and,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  and  the. 
necessity  of  a  surrender  for  correction  and  amendment  might  very 
well  have  been  anticipated. 

We  think  this  view  satisfies  the  use  of  the  term,  and.  that  no- right 
is  acquired  in  the  new  grant  by  virtue  of  the  assignment  or  covenant. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  questions  certified  are  answered  by  the  opin- 
ionof  the  com-t  upon  the  first  and.  second  questions. 

The  sixth. question  certified  is  as  follows:  Whether  the  plaintiff, 
if  he  be  an  assignee  of  an  exclusiveright  to  use  two  of  the  patented 
machines  within  the  towa  of  "Watervliet,  has  such  an  exclusive  right 
as  will  enable  him  to  maintain  an  action  for  an  infringement  of  the 
patent  within  the  said  town,  or  whether,  to  maintain  such  action,  th& 
plaintiff  must  be  possessed,  as  to  thatterritory,  of.  all  the  rights  of  the 
original  patentee. 

Theplaiatiff  is  the  graotee  of  the  .exclusive  right  to  construct  and 
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use,  and  to  vend  to  others  to  be  used,  two  of  the  patented  machines 
within  the  town  of  Watervliet,  in  the  county  of  Albany. 

The  fourteenth  section  of  the  Patent  Law  authorizes  any  person, 
who  is  a  grantee  of  the  exclusive  right  in  a  patent  within  and  through- 
out a  specified  portion  of  the  United  States,  to  maintain  an  action  in 
his  own  name  for  an  infringement  of  the  right. 

The  plaintiff  comes  within  the  very  terms  of  the  section.  Although 
limited  to  the  use  of  t^  machines  within  the  town,  the  right  to  use 
them  is  exclusive.  No  other  parly,  not  even  the  patentee,  can  use 
a  right  under  the  patent  within  the  territory,  without  infringing  the 
grant. 

The  seventh  question  certified  is  as  follows :  "Whether  the  letters  pat- 
ent of  renewal  issued  to  W.  "W.  Woodworth,  as  administrator,  on  the 
.8th  of  July,  1845,  upon  the  amended  specification  and  explanatory ' 
drawings  then  filed,  be  good  and  valid  in  law,  or  whether  the  same  be 
void  for  uncertainty,  ambiguity,  or  multiplicity  of  claim,  or  any  other 
cause. 

The  court  is  satisfied,  upon  an  examination  of  the  specification  and 
drawings  referred  to  in  the  question  certified,  that  it  is  sufficiently  full 
and  explicit,  and  is  not  subject  to  any  of  the  objections  taken  to  it. 

The  remaining  questions  will  be  sufficiently  answered  by  the  certi- 
ficate sent  to  the  court  below. 

Order.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the  rec- 
ord from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  and  on  the  points  and  questions  on  which  the  judges 
of  the  said  Circuit  Court  were  opposed  in  opinion,  and  which  were  cer- 
tified to  this  court  for  its  opinion,  agreeably  to  the  act  of  Congress  in 
such  case  made  and  provided,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ;  on  con- 
sideration whereof,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  court — 

1.  That  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  Patent  Act  of  1836  did  au- 
thorize the  extension  of  a  patent  on  the  application  of  the  executor 
or  administrator  of  a  deceased  patentee. 

2.  That,  by  force  and  operation  of  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  act 
of  July  4,  1836,  entitled  "An  act  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  use- 
ful arts,"  &c.,  the  extension  granted  to  William  W.  Woodworth,  as 
administrator,  on  the  16th  day  of  November,  1842,  did  not  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  assignees  under  the  original  patent  granted  to  William 
Woodworth,  on  the  27th  day  of  December,  1828,  but  that  the  said  ex-, 
tension  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  administrator  only,  in  his  said, 
capacity. 

3.  That  the  extensioti  specffied  in  the  foregoing  second  point  did 
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inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  administrator,  to  whom  the  same  was 
granted,  and  to  hitn,  in  that  capacity,  exclusiv^ely ;  and  that,  as  to  the 
territory  specified  in  the  contract  of  assignment  made  by  WiUiam 
"Woodworth  and  James  Strong  to  Toogood,  Halstead,  and  Tyack,  on 
the  28th  day  of  l^ovember,  1829,  (and  set  forth  in  the  second  plea  of 
the  defendants  to  the  first  count  of  the  declaration,)  and  by  legal  oper- 
ation of  the  covenants  contained  in  said  contract,  the  said  extension 
did  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  said  Toogood,  Halstead,  and  Tyack, 
or  their  assigns. 

4.  That  the  plaintiff,  claiming  title  under  the  extension  from  the 
administrator,  can  maintain  an  action  for  an  infringement  of  the  pat- 
ent-right within  the  territory  specified  in  the  contract  of  assignmetlit 
to  Toogood,  Halstead,  and  Tyack,  against  any  person  not  claiming 
under  said  assignment;  and  that  the  said  assignment  is  not,  of  itself,. 
a  perfect  bar  to  the  plaintiff^'s  suit. 

5.  That  the  extension  specified  in  the  second  pbint  could  be  ap- 
plied for  and  obtained  by  William  W.  Woodworth,  as  administrator 
of  William  Woodworth,  deceased,  although  the  said  William  Wood- 
worth,  the  original  patentee,  had,  in  his  lifetime,  disposed  of  all  his 
interest  in  the  then  existing  patent,  having  at  the  time  of  his  death 
no  right  or  title  to  or  interest  in  the  said  original  patent;  and  that 
such  sale  did  not  carry  anything  beyond  the  term  of  said  original 
patent ;  and  that  no  contingent  rights  remained  in  the  patentee  or 
his  representatives. 

6.  That  the  plaintiff,  if  he  be  an  assignee  of  an  exclusive  right  to 
use  two  of  the  patented  machines  within  the  town  of  Watervliet,  has 
such  an  exclusive  right  as  will  enable  him  to  maintain  an  action  for 
an  infringement  of  the  patent  within  said  town. 

7.  That  the  letters  patent  of  renewal  issued  to  WiUiam  W.  Wood- 
worth,  as  administrator  as  aforesaid,  on  the  8th  day  of  July,  1845, 
upon  the  amended  specification  and  explanatory  drawings  then  filed, 
are  good  and  vaUd  in  law ;  and  are  not  void  for  uncertainty,  ambig- 
uity, or  multiplicity  of  claim,  or  any  other  cause. 

8.  That  the  question  involved  in  the  eighth  point  propounded  does 
not  present  any  question  of  law  which  this  court  can  answer. 

9.  That  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  who  are  to 
determine  upon  the  application  for  the  extension  of  a  patent  under 
the  eighteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1836,  is  not  conclusive  upon  the 
question  of  their  jurisdiction  to  act  in  a  given  case. 

10.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  can  lawfully  receive  a  sur- 
render of  letters  patent  for  a  defective  specification,  and  issue  new 
letters  patent  upon  an  amended  specification,  after  the  expiration  of 
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the  term  for  which  the  original  patent  was  granted,  and  pending  the 
existence  of  an  extended  term  of  seven  years ;  and  that  such  surren- 
der and  renewal  may  be  made  at  any  time  during  such  extended 
term. 

It  is  thereupon  now  here  ordered  and  adjudged  by  this  court,  that 
it  be  so  certified  to  ttie  said  Circuit  Court. 

M'Lean,  J.  As  I  dj^sent  from  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  their 
answer  to  the  second  question  certified,  I  will  state,  in  few  words,  the 
reasons  of  my  dissent. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  extension  of  the  patent,  under  the  act 
of  1836,  to  "William  "W.  Woodworth,  the  administrator,  inured  to  the 
benefit  of  the  assignees  of  the  first  patent. 

I  had  occasion  to  consider  this  question  in  the  case  of  Brooks  ^ 
Morris  v.  Bicknell  ^  JmUns,  on  my  circuit,  and,  on  a  deliberate  exam- 
ination of  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  above  act,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  unless  the  assignment  gave  to  the  assignee  the  right  in 
the  extended  or  renewed  patent,  his  interest  expired  with  the  limita- 
tion of  the  original  patent. 

^fhe  lamented  Justice  Stoby,  without  any  interchange  of  opinion 
between  us,  about  the  same  time,  gave  the  same  construction  to  the 
section.  The  late  Mr.  Justice  Thompson,  and  several  of  the  district 
judges  of  the  United  States,  have  construed  the  act  in  the  same  way. 

The  eleventh  section  of  the  act  makes  the  patent  assignable  in  law, 
either  as  to  the  whole  interest  or  any  undivided  part  thereof,  by  any 
instrument  of  writing,  which  is  required  to  be  recorded  in  the  Patent 
Office  within  three  months  from  the  date. 

By  the  eighteenth  section,  the  patentee  may  make  application  for 
the  extension  of  his  patent  to  the  Commissioner,  who  is  required  to 
publish  a  notice  of  such  application  "in  one  or  more  of  the  principal 
newspapers  in  the  city  of  "Washington,  and  in  such  other  paper  or 
papers  as  he  may  deem  proper,  published  in  the  section  of  country 
most  interested  adversely  to  the  extension  of  the  patent."  "And 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office,  and 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  shall  constitute  a  board  to  hear  and  de- 
cide upon  the  evidence  produced  before  them,  both  for  and  against 
the  extension,  and  shall  sit  for  that  purpose  at  the  time  and  place  des- 
ignated in  the  published  notice  thereof  The  patentee  shall  furnish 
to  said  board  a  statement  in  writing,  under  oath,  of  the  ascertained 
value  of  the  invention,  and  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures,  suffi- 
ciently in  detail  to  exhibit  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  loss  and  profit 
in  any  manner  accruing  to  him  from  and  by  reason  of  said  invention. 
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Aud  if,  upon  a  hearing  of  the  matter,  it  shall  appear,  to  the  full  and 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  said  hoard,  having  due  regard  to  the  public 
interest  therein,  that  it  is  just  and  proper  that  the  term  of  the  patent 
should  be  extended,  by  reason  of  the  patentee,  without  neglect  or  fault 
on  his  part,  having  failed  to  obtain,  from  the  use  and  sale  of  his  inven- 
tion, a  reasonable  remuneration  for  the  time,  ingenuity,  and  expense 
bestowed  upon  the  same,  and  the  introduction  thereof  into  use,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  to  renew  and  extend  the  patent," 
&c.;  "  and  thereupon  the  said  patent  shall  have  the  same  effect  in  law 
as  though  it  had  been  ori^nally  granted  for  the  term  of  twenty-one 
years.  And  the  benefit  of  such  renewal  shall  extend  to  assignees 
and  grantees  of  the  right  to  use  the  thing  patented,  to  the  extent  of 
their  respective  interests  therein." 

This  section  embraces  patents  previously  issued,  and  the  construc- 
tion now  to  be  given  to  it  operates  on  all  cases  of  extensions  under 
it,  whether  the  assignments  were  made  before  or  after  the  passage  of 
the  act. 

The  object  of  this  section  is  so  clearly  expressed  as  not  to  admit  of 
doubt.  It  was  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  patentee ;  for  the  ex- 
tension can  only  be  granted  when  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  the 
patentee, "  without  neglect  or  fault  on  his  part,  having  failed  to  obtain, 
from  the  use  and  sale  of  his  invention,  a  reasonable  remuneration  for 
his  time,  ingenuity,  and  expense,"  &c.  This,  then,  being  the  clear  in- 
tent of  Congress,  expressed  in  this  section,  it  must  have  a  controlling 
influence  in  the  construction  of  other  parts  of  the  section.  A  statute 
is  construed  by  the  same  rule  as  a  written  contract.  The  intent  of 
law-makers,  and  of  the  persons  contracting,  where  that  intent  clearly 
appears,  must  be  carried  into  effect.  Where  the  statute  or  the  con- 
tract is  so  repugnant  in  its  language  as  not  to  show  the  intent,  then 
no  effect  can  be  given  to  it.  If  the  words  used  be  susceptible  of  such 
a  construction  as  not  only  to  show  the  intent,  but  to  enable  the  court 
to  give  effect  to  it,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  so  to  construe  it. 

Bacon,  on  the  construction  of  statutes,  says :  "  The  most  natural 
and  genuine  way  of  construing  a  statute,  is  to  construe  one  part  by 
another  part  of  the  same  statute ;  for  this  best  expresseth  the  mean- 
ing of  the  makers."  And,  "  If  any  part  of  a  statute  be  obscure,  it 
is  proper  to  consider  the  other  parts ;  for  the  words  and  meaning  of 
one  part  of  a  statute  frequently  lead  to  the  sense  of  another."  "A 
statute  ought,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  so  construed,  that,  if  it  can  be 
prevented,  no  clause,  sentence,  or  word  shall  be  superfluous,  void,  or 
insignificant." 

That  the  patentee  may  have  his  patent  extended,  though  the  assignee 
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held  the  entire  interest  in  it,  is  undoubted.  He  has  only  to  show  that 
he  hag  not  been  reimbursed,  &c.,  within  the  meaning  of  the  section, 
to  establish  his  claim  for  an  extension.  And  in  such  a  ease,  if  the 
benefit  of  the  extension  go  to  the  assignee,  he  having  the  entire  in- 
terest in  the  patent,  how  is  the  patentee  benefited  ?  And  yet  the  law 
was  enacted  exclusively  for  his  benefit.  Does  not  such  a  construction 
defeat  the  object  of  the  law?  And  if  it  does,  can  it  be  maintained? 
Where  the  assignmentof  the  patent  has  been  for  less  than  the  whole, 
the  same  objection  lies,  though  the  object  of  the  law  is  subverted  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  assignment. 

The  interest  of  the  assignee,  it  is  supposed,  is  protected  by  the  pro- 
vision that  "  the  benefit  of  such  renewals  shall  extend  to  assignees  and 
grantees  of  the  right  to  use  the  thing  patented,  to  the  extent  of  their 
respective  interests  therein."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  words, 
"  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  interests  therein,"  refer  to  their  right 
to  use  the  thing  patented ;  and  this,  it  is  contended,  is  the  benefit 
which  results  to  the  assignee  from  the  renewal.  That  this  would 
seem  to  be  the  import  of  these  words,  disconnected  from  other  parts 
of  the  section,  is  admitted ;  but  such  a  construction  is  wholly  inad- 
missible, when  the  object  of  the  section  is  considered. 

The  patent  is  extended  for  the  benefit  of  the  patentee.  This  is  so 
obvious  that  no  one  will  deny  it.  And  the  above  construction  gives 
the  benefit  to  the  assignee.  Here  is  a  direct  repugnancy,  and  there 
is  no  escape  from  it ;  for  the  same  repugnancy  exists,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  where  a  part  of  the  patent  only  has  been  assigned.  Under 
such  circumstances,  we  must  inquire  whether  this  repugnancy  may  not 
be  avoided  by  giving  another  and  a  difierent  application  to  the  pro- 
vision, of  which  the  words  may  be  susceptible. 

The  benefit  of  the  renewal  is  given  to  the  assignees-;  but  to  what 
extent  ?  To  the  extent  of  their  interest  in  the  renewal.  But  it  is  said 
that  this  cannot  be  the  true  construction,  as  it  renders  the  provision 
inoperative.  If,  by  the  assignmentj  there  was  an  express  contract 
that  the  assignee  should  enjoy  the  same  interest  in  the  renewal  or  ex- 
tension of  a  patent,  this  would  secure  such  interest  without  the  pro- 
vision. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  such  an  assignment  of  a  thing  not 
in  esse  would,  at  most,  only  be  a  contract  to  convey  the  legal  right. 
But,  under  the  eighteenth  section,  the  assignment,  after  the  extension, 
becomes  a  legal  transfer.  In  addition  to  this,  the  right  under  the  ex- 
tension being  legal,  all  purchasers  would  be  atiected  with  notice, 
where  the  assignment  had  been  recorded  in  the  Patent  Office.  This 
view  gives  effect  to  the  section,  and  harmonizes  its  provisions.     The 
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other  construction  makes  the  parts  of  the  section  repugnant,  and  nulU- 
fies  the  whole  of  it.  Now,  which  is  the  more  reasonable  view  ?  But, 
in  addition  to  this,  what  conceivable  motive  could  Congress  have  had 
to  give  a  boon  to  the  assignee  ?     How  is  he  injured  by  the  extension  ? 

"Without  the  extension,  the  assignee  would  only  have  a  light,  in 
common  with  all  others,  to  use  the  invention.  This  could  be  of  no 
more  value  to  him  than  the  worth  of  his  machinery ;  for  competition 
equally  open  to  all  cannot  be  estimated  of  any  value.  Under  the 
assignment,  the  assignee  claims  a  monopoly.  Now,  did  Congress 
intend  to  give  him  this  boon  ?  Why  should  he  be  an  object  of  pub- 
lic munificence  ?  He  laid  out  his  money,  in  the  purchase  of  the  pat- 
ent-right, because  he  believed  it  would  be  profitable.  And,  iu  most 
cases,  the  assignee  speculates  upon  the  poverty  of  the  inventor.  In- 
ventors are  proverbially  poor  and  dependent.  The  history  of  this 
patent  illustrates  strongly  this  fact.  Half  of  the  i-ight  was  originally 
assigned  to  pay  the  expense  and  trouble  of  taking  out  the  patent. 
Another  part  of  the  patent  was  assigned  to  compromise  a  pretended 
claim  to  a  similar  invention. 

The  hardship  complained  of  by  the  assignee  is  more  imaginary  than 
real.  If  the  patentee  takes  all  the  benefit  of  the  extension,  the  as- 
signee loses,  it  is  said,  the  value  of  his  machinery.  This  does  not 
necessarily  follow ;  for  if  the  machinery  has  been  judiciously  selected, 
and  put  in  operation  at  a  proper  place,  it  will  sell  for  its  value  gen- 
erally, if  not  always.  If  the  invention  be  of  great  value,  as  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case  in  this  instance,  the  machinery  will  be  wanted  by 
any  one  who  may  wish  to  continue  the  business,  under  the  extended 
patent.  So  that  the  loss  in  the  sale  of  the  machinery  would  not  be 
greater  than  would  have  been  suffered  by  a  sale  if  the  patent  had  not 
been  extended. 

This  construction,  then,  inflicts  little  or  no  injury  on  the  assignee, 
whilst  the  other  construction,  as  has  been  shown,  defeats  the  object 
of  the  statute.  But  this  inconvenience  or  loss  to  the  assignee  is  duly 
considered  and  weighed,  under  the  statute,  as  the  board,  in  granting 
the  extension,  must  have  a  due  regard  to  the  public  interest.  Notice 
is  to  be  given,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  all  persons  interested  against 
the  extension  of  the  patent,  who  may  appear  before  the  board  and 
oppose  it ;  and  it  was  stated  in  the  argument  that  the  assignees  of 
this  patent  did  oppose  the  extension  of  it.  Little  did  they  suppose,  at 
the  time,  that  they  were  resisting  a  boon  secured  to  them  by  the  above 
section.  Whatever  loss,  real  or  imaginary,  the  assignee  may  suffer 
from  the  extension  of  the  patent,  is  a  loss  or  inconvenience  which 
results  from  the  general  advancement  of  the  plibUc  good,  and  for 
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which  society  does  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  make  compensation.  The 
price  of  property  is  alFected  by  general  legislation.  An  embargo  is 
laid,  and  ships,  during  its  continuance,  are  valueless.  The  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  tariff  affects  beneficially  or  injuriously  the  value 
of  machinery  used  in  manufactures.  The  reduction  of  the  price  of 
the  public  lands  affects  the  price  of  lands  generally  in  the  new  States. 
An  act  authorizing  a  company  or  individual  to  construct  a  railroad, 
renders  useless  turnpike  roads  in  its  neighborhood,  and  the  public 
houses  established  thereon.  But  for  these  injuries,  no  compensation 
is  made.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  great  public  enterpnse 
which  does  not,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  affect  injuriously  private 
rights.    But  these  must  yield  to  the  general  welfare  of  society. 

All  enlightened  governments  reward  the  inventor.  He  is  justly 
considered  a  public  benefactor.  Many  of  the  most  splendid  produc- 
tions of  genius,  in  literature  and  in  the  arts,  have  been  conceived  and 
elaborated  in  a  gan-et  or  hovel.  Such  results  not  only  enrich  a  nation, 
but  render  it  illustrious.  And  should  not  their  authors  be  cherished 
and  rewarded  ? 

If  the  assignee,  under  the  eighteenth  section,  take  anything,  in  my 
judgment,  he  takes  the  whole  extent  of  his  interest, — the  whole  or 
nothing.  And  it  appears  to  me  the  construction  given  by  the  court 
is,  if  possible,  less  warranted  by  the  section,  than  to  hold  Ihat  the  as- 
signee takes  under  the  extension  the  entire  interest  assigned. 

The  words,  "  and  the  benefit  of  such  renewal  shall  extend  to  as- 
signees and  grantees  of  the  right  to  use  the  thing  patented,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  respective  interests  therein,"  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  by 
any  known  rule  of  construction,  be  held  to  give  to  the  assignee  or 
grantee  the  right  to  use  the  machine  he  may  have  had  in  operation 
at  the  time  the  extension  took  effect.  The  words,  "  to  use  the  thing 
patented,"  are  descriptive  of  the  right  assigned  or  granted,  and  refer 
to  such  right, — not  to  the  mere  use  of  the  machine.  "  The  extent  of 
their  respective  interests  therein  "  undoubtedly  covers  the  whole  inter- 
est, and  cannot  refer  merely  to  the  number  of  machines  the  individual 
may  have  in  operation. 

Mr.  Justice  Wayne  expressed  his  dissent  from  that  part  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court  which,  in  answer  to  the  second  question,  gave  a  right 
to  an  assignee  to  continue  the  use  of  the  patented  machine,  and  said 
he  would  probably  tile  his  reasons  with  the  clerk. 

WooDBuiRY,  J.  There  is  one  of  the  leading  questions  certified  to  us 
in  this  cause,  in  the  decision  of  which  I  have  the  misfortune  to  differ 
from  a  majority  of  the  court. 
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As  that  decision  bears  on  several  of  the  other  questions,  and  also 
disposes  entirely  of  some  of  the  four  causes  connected  with  this  matter, 
which  have  been  so  long  and  so  ably  under  argument  before  us,  I 
consider  it  due  to  the  importance  of  this  subject,  to  the  parties  and  the 
public,  as  well  as  just  to  myself,  to  state  the  reasons  for  my  dissent. 

The  difference  in  our  views  arises  in  the  construction  of  the  eight- 
eenth section  of  the  Patent  Law  of  July  4, 1836,  and  relates  to  the 
benefits  which  may  be  enjoyed  under  it  by  assignees  and  grantees. 

Before  the  passage  of  that  law,  a  patent  could  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  extended  in  its  operation,  for  the  benefit  of  anybody, 
beyond  its  original  term,  except  by  a  special  act  of  Congress.  But 
this  section  allowed  a  patentee  to  apply  to  a  board  of  ofiicers  and  ob- 
tain from  them  a  renewal  of  his  patent  for  seyen  years  longer,  pro- 
vided he  offered  to  them  satisfactory  proofs  that  his  expenses  and  labor 
in  relation  to  the  patent  had  not  been  indemnified.  It  provided,  fui'- 
ther,  that  the  renewal  be  indorsed  on  the  back  of  the  original  patent; 
"  and  thereupon  the  said  patent  shall  have  the  same  effect  in  law  as 
though  it  had  been  originally  granted  for  the  term  of  twenty-one 
years."  It  theii  added :  "And  the  benefit  of  such  renewal  shall  ex- 
tend to  assignees  and  grantees  of  the  right  to  use  the  thing  patented, 
to  the  extent  of  their  respective  interests  therein."  This  last  clause 
creates  the  chief  embarrassment.  In  this  case,  the  patentee  having 
died,  and  we  having  just  decided  that  a  renewal  was  legally  granted 
to  his  administrator,  the  controverted  question  about  which  we  differ 
is,  whether  that  renewal  inures  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  patentee, 
through  his  administrator,  or  goes,  either  in  fiill  or  in  part,  to  his  as- 
signees and  grantees  under  the  old  patent.  In  the  present  case,  it  is 
conceded  that,  by  the  contract  of  assignment  or  grant,  nothing  is  ex- 
pressly conveyed  but  the  old  patent,  and  in  words  only,  for  the  origi- 
nal term  of  "  fourteen  years." 

The  question  is  nftt,  then,  whether,  when  assigning  an  interest  in 
the  old  term,  before  or  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1836,  it  might 
not  be  competent  and  easy  to  use  language  broad  and  explicit  enough 
to  transfer  an  interest  in  any  subsequent  extension  by  means  of  the 
contract  of  assignment,  and  this  be  confirmed  by  the  words  of  the 
eighteenth  section ;  but  whether  those  words  alone  transfer  it,  or  were 
intended  to  transfer  it,  when  the  contract  of  assignment,  as  in  this 
case,  was  made  before  the  act  of  1836  passed,  and  referred  eo  nomine 
only  to  the  old  patent,  and  expressly  limited  the  time  for  which  the 
patent  was  assigned  to  the  old  term. 

In  such  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  both  the  language  and  spirit  of 
this  section  restrain  its  operation  to  the  patentee  or  his  legal  repre- 
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sentatives,  and  convey  no  rights  in  the  extension  to  assignees  or  gran- 
tees, whether  prior  or  subsequent,  except  where  the  patentee  had 
clearly  contracted  that  they  should  have  an  interest  beyond  the  origi- 
nal term. 

But  the  majority  of  the  court  hold  here  that  this  clause,  indepen- 
dent of  any  expression  in  the  assignment,  transfers  an  interest  in  the 
extension  to  all  assignees  and  grantees,  so  that  they  may  continue  to 
use  any  machine  already  in  operation  during  the  new  term,  without 
any  new  contract,  or  any  new  compensation  for  such  farther  use. 

The  argument  on  the  part  of  the  assignees,  in  all  the  cases  before 
us,  on  this  subject,  has  been,  that,  by  force  of  this  section,  all  assignees 
before  authorized  to  make,  vend,  or  use  these  machines  for  fourteen 
years,  could  continue  to  make  and  vend,  as  well  as  use  them,  for  seven 
more,  without  any  new  contract  or  new  consideration ;  and  that "  gi-an- 
tees  of  the  right  to  use  "  should  have  a  like  prolongation  of  all  their 
interests.  And  such  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Circuit. 
■Court  in  Maryland,  in  Wilson  v.  Turner,  October  Term,  1844,  Chief 
•Jtistice  Taney  presiding,  though  other  points  arose  there,  and  were 
disposed  of  in  that  opinion. 

But  now,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  believed,  since  the  passage  of  the 
Patent  ~Lsm,  this  court,  by  force  of  the  last  clause  in  the  eighteenth 
section,  not  ©nly  give  to  assignees  and  grantees  a  greater  or  longer 
interest  in  the  thing  patented  than  was  given  in  the  contract  of  assign- 
ment to  them,  but  undertake  to  introduce  a  novel  discrimination,  not 
seeming  to  me  to  be  made  in  the  clause  itself,  and  give  to  assignees 
of  the  patent-right  itself  an  extension  of  only  a  part  of  their  former 
interest,  but  to  "grantees  of  the  right  to  use"  the  patent,  an  exten- 
ision  of  all  their  forpier  interests. 

We  pi'opose  to  examine  the  objections  to  this  decision  of  the  court, 
first,  on  the  principle  of  giving  to  old  assignees  and  grantees  an  exten- 
^sion  of  their  interests  to  the  new  patent  at  all,  unless  the  contract  of 
^assignment  to  them  was  manifestly  meant  to  embrace  any  new  term; 
.and,  after  that,  to  examine  the  propriety  of  the  discrimination  in  ah 
lowing  a  right  in  the  renewed  patent  to  grantees  of  the  use,  to  the 
■extent  of  all  their  old  interests,  and  withholding  a  like  privilege  from 
^assignees  of  the  patent  itself. 

First,  it  has  been  repeatedly  decided,  that  "  a  thing  which"  is  in  the 
letter  of  a  statute  is  not  within  the  statute,  unless  it  be  within  the  in- 
tention of  the  makers."  Uwarris  on  Statutes,  692 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Stat 
ute,  T;  2  Instit.,  107,  386. 

Here,  the  great  design  of  the  whole  seetion  was  to  extend  assistance 
to  an  uafortunate  and  needy  class  of  men  of  genius,  who  had  failed 
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to  realize  any  profits  from  their  valuable  inventions  during  the  first 
term  of  their  patents.  The  intention  of  the  makers  of  this  law  is 
usually  conceded  to  have  been  relief  to  such  patentees,  and  not  to 
assignees  or  grantees. 

It  was  the  formei%  and  not  the  latter,  who  were  sufferers,  and  whom 
Congress  had  before,  by  special  acts  of  extension,  occasionally  tried 
to  indemnify  for  their  losses;  and  to  whom  now,  in  a  more  summary 
way,  on  application  and  proof  by  them  alone,  an  extension  was  au- 
thorized to  be  given  by  a  board  of  oificers,  in  order  that  they,  and  not 
others,  might  reap  the  profits  of  such  extension. 

But,  by  allowing  the  benefit  of  it  to  go  to  the  fonner  assignees  of 
only  the  old  patent,  the  intention  of  the  makers  appears  to  be  defeat- 
ed, and  those  profited  who  have  not  proved  any  loss  or  suffering,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  may  have  already  derived  great  advantages  from  the 
assignment. 

.  It  might  thus  happen,  likewise,  where,  in  a  case  like  this,  the  pat- 
entee has  assigned  all  his  old  patent  before  the  extension,  and  the  use 
of  it  under  the  extension  would  constitute  all  or  its  chief  value,  that 
neither  he  nor  his  representatives — >he  whose  genius  had  produced  the 
whole  invention,  at  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  toil,  and  whose  suffer- 
ings, losses,  and  disappointments  the  law  is  expressly  made  to  indem- 
nify— would  receive  the  smallest  pittance  fi'om  it;  but  those  reap  all 
its  advantages  who  may  already  have  grown  rich  by  the  assignment 
to  them  of  the  old  patent,  and  who  nobody  can  pretend  were  the  par- 
ticular or  principal  objects  of  relief.  Under  such  a  construction,  how 
absurd  would  it  be  for  such  a  patentee  ever  to  apply  for  an  exten- 
sion, when  he  must  do  it  at  new  cost  and  expense,  and  then  have  the 
whole  fruits  of  it  stripped  from  him  by  persons  who  had  neither  paid 
for  the  extension  nor  had  it  conveyed  to  them.  It  is  an  equal  vio- 
lation of  the  leading  intention  of  this  section,  and  of  most  of  these 
principles  and  of  much  of  this  reasoning,  to  allow,  as  the  opinion  of 
the  court  does,  such  persons  to  take,  unpaid  for  and  unbought,  apart 
of  the  benefits  of  the  renewal,  as  to  take  the  ivkole  of  them. 

Secondly,  by  the  construction  of  the  court,  contracts  and  vested 
rights  seem  to  be  radically  encroached  upon.  Under  it,  an  assignee 
of  an  old  patent,  limited  in  the  contract  conveying  it  to  fourteen 
years,  will,  for  some  purposes,  get  it  for  twenty-one  years,  directly  in 
conflict  with  the  express  stipulation  of  the  parties.  Congress  will,  in 
this  way,  be  made  unworthily  to  tamper  with  the  private  obligations 
of  individuals,. and  will  impair  them  by  taking  from  the  rights  of  one, 
and  enlarging  or  adding  to  the  rights  of  the  other;  and  this  without 
any  new  consideration  or  new  engagement  passing  between  them, 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  against  the  wishes,  assent,  and  interests  of  one. 
That  view,  also,  involves  us  in  the  unreasonable  inference,  that  Con- 
gress intended  to  violate  a  solemn  compact,  to  disturb  the  vested 
rights  and  written  agreements  of  parties,  when  the  language  used  is 
susceptible  of  a  different  construction,  and  one  that  is  consistent  with 
what  is  just,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  section. 

By  that  view,  an  assignee  or  grantee  will  obtain  "  a  right  to  use  the 
thing  patented  "  for  a  term  of  seven  years  longer  than  he  contracted 
or  paid  for;  while  the  patentee,  without  any  such  agreement  in  his 
contract  assigning  or  granting  the  right  to  use,  and  without  any  new 
consideration,  will  be  deprived  of  all  his  new  and  vested  rights  in  the 
extension,  so  far  as  regards  that  use,  and  will  have  his  former  con- 
ti'act  impaired  virtually  in  its  whole  vitality,' by  making  him  part 
with  the  use  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years,  when  the  contract  says 
but  fourteen,  and  making  him  do  it,  also,  without  any  application  by 
others  for  the  extension,  any  proof  by  others  of  not  being  indemni- 
fied, any  payment  by  others  of  the  cost  and  expenses  for  procuring 
the  additional  seven  years,  and  when  the  avowed  and  cardinal  object; 
of  the  renewal  was  to  indemnify  him  alone  for  losses  which  he,  and 
not  others,  had  sustained.  Well  may  he  say,  as  to  these  new  and  ex- 
tended interests  attempted  to  be  conferred  on  assignees  and  grantees 
beyond  the  contract  of  assignment,  in  hcecfedera  non  veni. 

Thirdly,  the  construction  I  contend  for  seems  to  me  the  only  one 
consistent  with  the  language  used  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  eight- 
eenth section.  By  this,  no  part  of  those  troublesome  four  lines  is 
senseless,  or  expunged,  or  ungramraatical,  or  contradictory  to  the  ob- 
ject of  the  previous  portion  of  the  section;  while  the  constniction  op- 
posed to  this  must,  in  my  view,  require  interpolations  or  extirpations 
of  words,  and  a  violation  of  the  object  of  the  rest  of  the  section,  in 
order  to  give  to  the  clause  the  meaning  the  advocates  of  that  con- 
struction impute  to  it.  Look  at  the  phraseology  of  the  clause :  "  The 
hmefit  of  such  renewal  shall  extend  to  assignees  and  grantees  of  the  right  to 
use  the  thing  patented,  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  interests  therein," — 
but  surely  to  no  more  than  that  extent.  It  would  violate  both  the 
words  and  design  to  have  them  enjoy  more  than  the  extent  of  their 
interests  therein,  quite  as  much  as  not  to  let  them  enjoy  all  of  the 
extent  of  them.  In  the  construction  of  statutes,  it  is  a  well-settled 
axiom,  that,  "  to  bring  a  case  within  the  statute,  it  should  be  not  only 
within  the  mischief  contemplated  by  the  legislature,  but  also  within 
the  plain,  intelligible  import  of  the  words  of  the  act  of  Parliament." 
Brandling  v.  Barrington,  6  Barn.  &  Cressw.,  475.  In  this  case,  the 
assignees  and  grantees  were  not  within  either  the  mischief  intended 
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to  be  remedied,  that  h&,  a  want  of  indemnity  for  losses  by  the  pat- 
entee, or  within  the  "plain,  intelligible  import  of  the  words,"  as  their 
contract  of  assignment  or  grant  did  not  extend  to  the  renewed  term 
at  all,  for' any  purpose  whatever,  hut  was  expressly  limited  to  the 
fourteen  years  of  the  original  patent. 

There  must  be  some  measure  of  their  respective  interests,  when 
the  act  passed.  What  was  it  ?  Clearly,  the  contracts  under  which 
they  had  been  acquired.  Nothing  had  been  done,  either  in  other 
acts  or  previous  portions  of  this,  to  increase  those  interests  beyond 
the  contracts,  but  merely  to  enable  assignees  and  grantees  of  exclu- 
sive rights  to  protect  them  by  suits  in  their  own  names.  The  present 
clause,  also,  does  not  profess  to  increase  those  interests,  but  simply  to 
let  assignees  and  grantees  enjoy  them  under  the  renewal,  if  by  their 
extent  by  the  contract  which  limits  and  deiines  them  they  run  into  the 
extended  term.  Various  hypotheses  and  metaphysical  refinements 
have  been  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  meaning  on  the 
woi'ds  of  this  clause  diflfering  from  this,  which  is  so  plain  and  so  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  the  section ;  and  virtually  making  it  provide 
that  assignees  and  grantees  shall  have  more  benefits  under  the  renew- 
al in  the  thing  patented  than  the  "  extent  of  their  respective  interests 
therein." 

But  before  testing  more  critically  the*  extent  of  those  interests  by 
the  only  standard  applicable  to  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
separately  the  true  meaning  of  two  of  the  words  employed  in  this 
clause,  namely,  "renewal"  and  "therein." 

Much  research  has  been  exhibited  in  attempting  to  draw  distinc- 
tions in  this  case  between  the  words  renewal  and  extension.  But  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  any  exist,  when  these  words  are  employed  as  in  this 
act  of  Congress,  or  in  contracts  relating  to  this  subject.  It  is  true, 
that  some  "  renewals  "  are  not  "  extensions,"  in  the  sense  of  prolong- 
ing the  term  of  the  patent, — ^that  is,  when  an  old  patent  is  surren- 
dered and  a  new  one  taken  out,  or  a  renewal  made  for  the  rest  of  the 
term, — while  all  extensions  prolong  the  term.  But,  still,  "renewals" 
are  as  often  used  for  a  prolongation  of  the  tenn,  or  for  a  new  term, 
as  extensions  are;  and  in  this  very  section  "to  renew  and  extend"  is  used 
as  if  synonymous,  and  this  in  sound  analogy  to  the  use  of  the  word 
renewal  on  several  other  subjects.  Thus,  to  renew  a  lease,  is  to  extend 
it  another  term ;  to  renew  an  oflice,  is  to  extend  it  another  term ;  to 
renew  griefs,  revocare  dolores,  is  to  extend  them.  Again,  the  second 
"  therein,"  at  the  close  of  the  clause,  has  been  considered  by  some  as 
meaning  "in  the  renewal,"  and  by  others,  "in  the  right  to  use,"  and  by 
others  still,  "  in  the  thing  patented."    But,  grammatically,  it  refers  to 
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the  "thing  patented,"  and  hence  "the  interests  therein"  are  "the 
interests  in  the  thing  patented." 

Phillips  treats  it  as  a  matter  of  course  to  mean  in  the  "patent,"  and 
uses  that  as  synonymous  to  "  therein  " ;  and  though,  in  regard  to  my 
construction  of  the  whole  clause,  the  result  is  much  the  same,  whether 
"  therein  "  is  considered  to  mean  in  "  the  thing  patented,"  or  "  the  pat- 
ent," or  "  the  renewal,"  yet  I  incline  to  the  tirst  view  of  it  as  that 
most  strictly  grammaftcal  and  the  most  natural,  as  well  as  coming 
nearest  to  the  views  of  this  court  in  Mo  Clurg  v.  Kingshnd,  1  How., 
210.  Further  objections  to  its  meaning  "in  the  right  to  use"  will 
be  stated  hereafter,  under  another  head.  Passing,  then,  to  a  more 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  whole  clause,  it  would  seem  that  there  could 
be  but  one  rational  test  of  "the  extent"  of  the  interests  of  assignees 
and  grantees  in  the  thing  patented,  and  that  such  test  must  be  the 
previous  contract  of  assignment  or  grant  under  which  alone  they  hold 
any  interests. 

If  that  contract  grants  to  them  one-fourth  or  one-half  of  the  old 
patent,  or  the  use  of  it  in  one  State  or  county,  and  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  or  ten,  or  fourteen,  from  the  issue  of  the  patent,  then  such, 
and  such  alone,  is  the  extent  of  their  interests,  and  they  will  not  run 
into  the  new  term.  But  if  the  contract  goes  further,  and  grants  one- 
half  or  all  of  the  old  patent  to  assignees,  and  for  a  term  not  only  of 
fourteen  years,  but  twenty-one  yeairs,  or  any  number  to  which  the 
patentee  may  afterwards  become  entitled  by  any  extension  or  new 
grant,  then  such  is  the  extent  of  their  interests,  and  they  will  in  such 
case  run  into  the  new  term.  This  view  gives  meaning  and  spirit  to 
every  word,  and  excludes  or  alters  none.  This,  too,  conforms  to  the 
design  of  the  section  in  taking  away  no  part  of  the  benefit  intended 
to  be  conferred  by  it  on  the  patentee,  unless  he  has  chosen  to  dispose 
of  it  clearly  and  deliberately,  and  receive  therefor,  either  in  advance 
or  after  actually  granted,  such  additional  consideration  as  he  deem«d 
adequate  and  contracted  to  be  sufficient. 

If  after  the  word  " extent"  in  this  clause,  there  had  been  added, 
what  is  the  legal  inference,  both  in  time  and  quantity,  this  meaning 
might  have  been  still  more  clear  to  some.  But  without  those  words, 
the  extent  of  interest  seems  to  me  to  depend  as  much  on  the  length 
of  time  the  patent  is  granted  to  the  assignee,  as  on  the  dimensions  of 
territory  over  which  he  may  use  it,  or  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
patent  he  is  authorized  to  use.  It  is  like  a  leasehold  interest  in  land,, 
or  a  grant  of  it.  The  extent  of  interest  by  such  a  grant  of  land  is 
naore  or  less,  as  the  term  is  shorter  or  longer,  quite  as  much,  as  if  the 
land  conveyed  is  more  or  less  in  quantity. 
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The  word  "  extent,"  in  common  parlance,  varies  somewhat  in  mean- 
ing, according  to  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  as  that  changes, 
it  niay  as  well  refer  to  time  as  to  space  or  proportion ;  and  more  es- 
pecially so,  when  applied  to  interests,  as  in  patents,  for  a  particular 
term  of  years. 

There  is  another  analogy  in  support  of  this  view,  that  has  not  been 
urged  in  the  ingenious  arguments  oft'ered,  but  has  struck  me  with 
some  force.  A  patent  was  the  description  once  applied  to  commis- 
sions for  office ;  and  the  I'ecords  of  this  court  at  first  speak  of  the  com- 
missions of  the  judges  as  patents. 

Now,  what  is  the  extent  of  interest  the  incumbent  has  in  any  office 
under  his  commission  or  patent  ?  Clearly,  in  part,  the  length  of  timo 
it  is  to  run,  whether  four  years,  during  good  behavior,  or  for  life,  and 
in  part  only  its  yearly  profits,  often  quite  as  much  depending  on  that 
length  of  time,  as  the  amount  of  the  salary  or  fees  annually  attached 
to  the  office. 

"What  is  the  chief  objection  in  reply  to  all  this?  Nothing,  except 
that  the  assignee  could  get  protected  to  the  extent  of  his  interest,  in 
this  view,  by  the  contract  alone,  without  the  aid  of  the  provision  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  section,  and  hence  that  the  provision  is  in 
this  view  unnecessary  or  nugatory,  and  must  have  been  inserted  for 
some  other  purpose.  But  were  it  in  reality  unnecessary,  that  would 
not  require  us  to  consider  it  as  intending  something  different  from  its 
words,  or  different  from  the  previous  contracts  of  the  parties.  Legis- 
latures often  add  clauses  to  acts,  which  do  not  prove  to  be  in  reality 
necessary,  but  are  inserted  from  abundant  caution  and  to  remove  fu- 
ture doubts  or  litigation.  So,  in  this  very  act,  in  the  eleventh  section, 
it  is  declared  that  a  patent  may  be  assigned.  Yet  this  is  probably 
unnecessary,  as  an  interest  like  that  of  a  patentee  can,  of  course,  be 
assigned,  on  common-law  principles,' without  the  aid  of  a  statute. 

"When  we  look,,  however,  to  another  circumstance, — ^that,  though  a 
contract  of  assignment  would,  without  any  clause  in  the  statute,  pass 
the  interest  to  the  assignee,  yet  it  would  not  enable  him  to  sue  in  his 
own  name, — we  can  discover  another  reason  for  this  provision,  still 
more  effective.  A  clause  had  been  inserted  in  a  previous  part  of  tho 
act  to  enable  the  assignee  to  sue  in  his  own  name  on  the  old  patent, 
if  violated;  and,  probably  in  doubt  whether  such  provision  would  bo 
extended  to  assignees  under  the  renewal,  when  having  any  interest 
therein,  it  was  provided  furthei-,  that  "the  benefit  of  the  renewal" 
should  reach  them  to  the  extent  of  their  interests  therein — a  part  of 
which  benefit  would  be  to  sue  in  their  own  name  for  any  infringe- 
ment on  their  rights  to  it,  as  fully  as  they  qould  do  for  a  violation  of 
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their  rights  in  the  original  patent,  and  as  if  that  had  heen  for  twenty- 
one  years.  The  provision  thus  would  he  far  from  nugatory,  by  clearly 
conferring  on  them  every  power  and  privilege  to  sue,  under  the  ex- 
tension, which  they  possessed  under  the  original  patent. 

By  means  of  this  provision,  also,  in  another  view,  the  condition  of 
the  parties  might  he  changed,  from  a  reliance  on  a  contract  alone  that 
they  should  have  a  certain  interest  in  the  new  pat^t,  to  a  vested  inter- 
est in  it ;  or,  in  anoth^i?  view  still,  from  an  executory  to  an  executed 
right. 

There  is,  in  the  construction  ^ven  by  some  of  the  majority  of  the 
court  to  the  clause  immediately  preceding  this,  another  ample  reason 
for  inserting  such  a  provision. 

The  previous  clause,  stating  that  "thereupon  the  said  patent  shall 
have  the  same  effect  in  law  as  though  it  had  been  originally  granted 
for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,"  would,  it  is  argued,  if  the  section 
had  there  ended,  have  conferred  on  any  assignee  or  grantee  of  the 
old  patent,  or  any  part  of  it,  the  extended  term,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  use  the  patent  as  if  it  originally  had  been  granted  for  twenty-one 
years  instead  of  fourteen. 

Suppose,  then,  for  a  moment,  that  this  construction  was  considered 
by  Congress  proper,  or  only  possible,  it  is  manifest  that  the  additional 
clause  which  follows  had  a  second  and  most  pregnant  object, — no  less 
than  to  prevent  that  consequence,  so  hostile  to  the  design  of  inserting 
the  whole  section, — to  grant  an  extended  term  for  the  benefit  and 
indemnity  of  the  patentee,  and  not  of  the  assignee.  In  this  view,  the 
last  clause  might  well  be  added,  as  a  limitation  on  what  would  other- 
wise be  the  inference  from  that  just  preceding  it ;  and  might  well 
declare,  instead  of  this  inference,  that  assignees  of  the  old  patent 
should  not  hold  it,  in  all  cases,  as  if  originally  granted  for  twenty- 
one  years,  though  patentees  might ;  but  that  assignees  should  hold 
only  in  conformity  to  "the  extent  of  their  respective  interests  "  in  the 
thing  patented.  In  other  words,  if  by  contract  they  had  acquired 
clearly  an  interest  for  twenty-one  years,  they  should  hold  for  that 
time ;  but  if  by  contract  they  had  acquired  an  interest  for  only  five 
or  fourteen  years,  they  should  hold  it  only  to  that  extent.  This  is 
rational,  consistent  with  the  great  object  of  the  section,  and  gives 
new  and  increased  force  and  necessity  to  the  clause.  The  assignees 
would  then,  after  the  renewal,  hold  the  patent  for  all  the  time  they 
had  stipulated,  and  for  all  they  had  paid,  but  for  no  more. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  very  few  assignees  or  grantees,  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1836,  would,  in  this  view,  be  likely  to  come 
under  this  provision,  and  be  benefited  by  it;  because,  not  knowing 
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that  any  future  law  would  pass  allowing  an  extension,  very  few  would 
be  likely  to  anticipate  one,  and  provide  in  their  contract  and  pay  for 
a  contingent  interest  in  its  benefits. 

This  would  make  the  provision,  in  practice,  apply  chiefly  to  future 
assignees,  who,  knowing  that  such  a  provision  existed,  might  be  will- 
ing to  give  sometiiing  for  a  right  to  any  extension  which  might  ever 
take  place  under  it ;  and,  therefore,  might  expressly  stipulate  in  the 
assignment  for  that  right.  Indeed,  the  arguments  on  the  part  of  the 
patentee  in  this  case  have  mostly  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  this 
provision  was  intended  to  apply  solely  and  exclusively  to  future  as- 
signees. Considering  that  any  other  construction  is  in  some  degree 
retrospective,  and  that  this  would  give  force  to  the  provision  as  well 
as  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  section,  I  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  it, 
if  mine  did  not  produce  a  like  effect,  and  was  not  alike  free  from 
objection,  as  limited  by  me ;  because  I  do  not  make  the  provision 
retrospective,  except  in  cases  where  the  parties  had  expressly  contract- 
ed that  the  prior  assignee  should  receive  the  benefit  of  any  extension, 
and  in  that  case  it  has  the  preference  in  its  operation  over  the  other 
view,  as  it  carries  into  effect  that  express  compact,  and  does  not  cramp 
the  force  of  it  to  the  future  alone,  where  the  language  and  the  con- 
sideration are  equally  applicable  to  past  engagements  of  this  charac- 
ter. 

This  conclusion  is  also  strengthened  by  being  in  harmony  with  all 
the  leading  rules  of  construction  applicable  to  statutes,  while  that 
adopted  by  the  court  seems,  to  my  mind,  to  violate  some  of  the  most 
important  of  them. 

Besides  those  already  referred  to,  it  is  well  settled,  that,  "if  a  par- 
ticular thing  be  given  or  limited  in  the  preceding  parts  of  a  statute, 
this  shall  not  be  taken  away  or  altered  by  any  subsequent  general 
words  of  the  same  statute."  Dwarris,  658 ;  Standen  v.  The  University 
of  Oxford,  1  Jones,  26;  8  Coke,  118,  b.  Here  a  particular  benefit  is, 
by  the  former  part  of  the  eighteenth  section,  conferred  on  a  patentee, 
for  reasons  applicable  to  him  alone;  and  yet,  in  this  case,  by  the  op- 
posite construction,  a  few  general  words  towards  the  close  are  con- 
strued so  as  in  some  respects  to  destroy  entirely  all  those  benefits  of 
the  patentee;  and  that,  too,  when  the  language  is  susceptible  of  a  dif- 
ferent construction,  more  natural  and  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
previous  particular  grant  to  the  patentee. 

Some  collateral  considerations  have  been  urged,  in  support  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  court  on  this  branch  of  the  construction,  which  de- 
serve notice.  On  a  close  scrutiny,  they  appear  to  me  to  amount  to  less, 
in  any  respect,  than  is  supposed,  and  in  some  pai*ticulars  strengthen 
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the  grounds  of  dissent.  ThaSj  it  has  been  said  that  the  English  Act 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  William  the  Fourth,  passed  September  18, 
1835,  was  before  Congress  in  1836,  and  was  intended  to  ,be  copied  or 
adopted;  and  as,  under  that,  assignees  have  been  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  extended  lime,  it  has  been  argued  that  such  was  the  in- 
tention here.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  act  was  before  the  com- 
mittee when  they  reported  the  bill  in  18-36,  as  the  interviening  time 
had  been  short,  and  th»eighteenth  section,  on  examining  the  journals 
and  files,  appears  not  to  have  been  in  the  bill  at  all  as  originally  intro- 
duced, or  as  originally  reported;  but  was  afterwards  inserted  as  an 
amendment  in  the  Senate.  The  consideration  of  this  section,  there- 
fore, does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  full  as  of  the  rest  of  the  bill; 
and  it  is  very  far,  in  language,  from  being  a  copy  of  the  English  act. 
Assignees  are  not  named  at  all  in  that  act;  and  though,  in  extensions 
under  it,  assignees  have,  in  two  or  three  cases,  been  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate, it  has  only  been  where  an  enlarged  equity  justified  it — as 
where  the  patentee  consented,  or  was  to  receive  a  due  share  in  the 
benefits,  or  had  clearly  conferred  a  right  in  the  extension  by  the  as- 
signment; and  where,  also,  the  assignees  ai'e  expressly  named  in  the 
new  grant  or  patent  as  entitled  to  a  share  of  it.  See  Webster's  Pat- 
ent CaseSj  477. 

There,  also,  an  assignee,  under  like  circumstances,  would  doubtless' 
benefit  by  the  renewal,  under  its  ordinary  operations;  and  the  prac- 
tice in  England,  thus  limited,  will  fortify  rather  than  weaken  the  con- 
struction I  adopt  of  the  true  design  of  the  last  clause  in  our  own  law. 

There  is  much,  also,  in  another  collateral  consideration  here,  which 
does  not  apply  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  restricts  conferring  the 
benefit  of  an  extension,  or  an  extension  itself,  on  an  assignee  by  or 
under  any  statute,  if  it  goes  beyond  what  a  patentee  had  himself  con- 
tracted to  do. 

Here  the  Constitution  limits  the  powers  of  Congress  to  give  patents 
to  inventors  alone. 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  promote  the  progress  of  science 
and  the  useful  arts,  by  securing,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  in- 
ventors, the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discov- 
eries."    Article  I,  section  8. 

ISTo  aiuthoi'ity  is  conferred  to  bestow  exclusive  rights  on  others  than 
"  authors  and  inventors  "  themselves. 

Hence  a  patent  could  not  probably  be  granted  to  an  assignee,  nor 
an  extension  bestowed  on  one,  independent  of  the  assent  or  agree- 
ment of  the  patentee,  or  of  its  inuring  to  his  benefit,  without  i-aising 
grave  doubts  as  to  its  being  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.     But  so 
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far  as  inventors  have  expressly  agreed  that  assignees  shall  be  inter- 
ested in  their  patents,  or  in  the  extensions  of  them,  the  latter  may 
well  be  protected ;  and  so,  as  far  as  administrators  represent  the  in- 
ventor or  patentee,  when  deceased,  the  grant  to  them  is  substantially 
a  grant  to  the  inventor,  as  the  benefit  then  inures  to  his  estate  and 
heirs.  But  to  grant  an  exclusive  right  to  an  assignee  would  confer 
no  benefit  on  the  patentee  or  his  estate;  and  it  would  violate  the 
spirit  as  well  as  letter  of  the  Constitution  unless  the  inventor  had 
himself  agreed  to  it,  and  had  substituted  the  assignee  for  himself  by 
plain  contract,  whelher  for  the  original  term  or  any  extension  of  it. 

Cases  have  been  cited  in  this  country,  likewise,  where  Congress,  in 
ten  or  twelve  instances,  have  renewed  patents  to  the  inventors;  but 
they  have  never  done  it  to  assignees.  And  though  in  two  out  of  the 
whole  which  were  renewed  after  the  term  had  expired  and  the  as- 
signees and  the  public  were  in  the  free  use  of  the  patent,  some  limita- 
tions have  been  imposed  on  requiring  further  payments  from  the  as- 
signees for  the  longer  use  of  the  old  patent,  yet  in  these  only,  and  un- 
der such  peculiar  circumstances,  has  it  been  done,  and  in  these  no  terra 
was  granted  by  Congress  directly  to  the  assignee  rather  than  the  pat- 
entee ;  and  this  limitation  or  condition  in  favor  of  the  assignee,  in 
the  grant  to  the  patentee,  is  of  very  questionable  validity,  unless  it 
was  assented  to  by  the  patentee.  In  this  case,  it  is  most  significant  of 
the  views  of  Congress  to  relieve  the  patentee  rather  than  assignees, 
that  by  a  special  law,  passed  February  26, 1845,  they  have  conferred 
on  the  representative  of  the  original  patentee  still  another  term  of 
seven  years,  without  mentioning  the  assignees  in  any  way,  and  with- 
out any  pretense  that  the  benefits  of  this  extension  were  designed  for 
them. 

The  argument,  that  the  assignee  is  sometimes  a  partner  and  makes 
liberal  advances,  furnishes  a  good  reason,  in  a  pecuniary  view,  why 
an  assignment  should  be  made  to  him  of  such  an  interest  in  the  old 
patent  as  will  indemnify  him,  but  furnishes  none  for  giving  him,  even 
if  he  regards  money  above  public  spirit  or  benevolence,  more  than  an 
indemnity,  or  for  giving  him  a  benefit  in  any  renewal,  which  it  has 
never  been  agreed  he  should  have,  and  for  which  he  never  has  paid. 

So,  the  reasoning  that  the  assignee  stands  in  the  shoes  or  in  the 
place  of  the  patentee,  and  represents  him,  and  therefore  should  have 
an  interest  in  the  extension,  applies  very  well,  so  far  as  he  is  assignee, 
or  so  far  as  the  contract  extends ;  but  he  no  more  stands  in  the  shoes 
of  the  patentee,  beyond  the  extent  of  his  contract,  than  an  entire  stran- 
ger does.  Such  are  the  cases  of  Herbert  v.  Adams,  4  Mason,-16,  and 
that  cited  in  1  Hawk.  P.  C,  477,  note. 

27  « 
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In  one,  the  agsigoee  of  the  old  patent  repswented  the  patentee  as 
to  that,  and  thg.t  only;  and  in  the  other,  where  by  law  a  further 
copyright  was, authorized  in  all  cases,  and  the  patentee  assigned  hie 
whole  interest,  the  second  termt  passed  also,  because  the  law  had 
previously  given  it  absolnWy,  without  contingency  or  evidence  of 
losses,  but  in  connection  with  or  appui'tenant  to  the  fii'st  popyright. 

Again,  it  has-been  urged  that  the  assignee  should  haye  the  benefit 
of  the  extension;  oth«rwise  he  may  have  made  laj-ge  expenditures, 
in  preparing  for  a  free  use  of  the  patent  after  the  original  term  ex- 
pires, and  will  lose  them  in  a  gr^t  degree,  or  be  obliged  to  pay  largely 
for  the  continued  use  of  the  patent.  But  this  same  reasoning  applies 
eq[ually  well  to  the  whole  world  as  to  the  assignee,  because  any  in? 
dividual,  uot  an  assignee,  may  have  incurred  like  expenditures  in 
anticipation  of  the  expiration  and  free  use  of  the  old  patent.  In  fiaet, 
the  argument  is  rather  a  le^slative  than  judicial  one,  and  operates 
against  the  policy  of  the  whole  section,  rather  than  the  construction 
put  on  the  last  clause. 

But  the  hardship  to  any  person,  in  such  case.,  is  more  apparent  than 
real..  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  new  patent  is  tiot  so  much  as  the 
gain  by  it,  and  hencd  those'  who  have  proposed  to  use  it,  and  do  use 
it,  after  the  extension,  and  pay  anew  for  a  new  or  further  term,  gain 
.rather  than  lose, ,  or  they  would  have  employed  the  old  machinery 
in  operation  before  this  invention. 

ISor  is  it  any  relief  to  the  community  at  large,  as  seems  by  some  to 
have  been  argued,  to  hold  that  the  renewal,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  vests 
in  the  assignee  and  grantee  rather  tiian  in  the  patentee ;  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  must  still  purchase  the  patent,  or  the  right  to  use 
it,  of  some  one,  and  must  pay  as  much  for  it  to  the  assignee  as  to  the 
patentee. 

Finally,  the  construction  of  the  court,  by  conferring  any  privilege 
whatever  on  assignees  and  grantees  beyond  the  extent  of  their  inter- 
ests in  the  thing  patented,  when  those  interests,  as  in  this  case,  were 
expressly  limited  in  the  contract  to  the  term  of  the  old  patent,  goes, 
in  my  view,  beyond  the  language  of  the  act,  beyond  the  contract  of 
assignment,  beyond  the  consideration  paid  for  only  the  old  term,  and 
beyond  any  intention  of  the  legislature  for  relief  or  indemnity  to 
others  than  unfortunate  patentees. 

I  feel  not  a  little  fortified  in  these  views  on  the  case  by  several 
decisions  and  opinions  that  have  heretofore  been  made,  in  substantial 
conformity  to  them.  Indeed,  independent  of  opinions  in  some  of  the 
actions  now  before  us,  (from  which  an  appeal  has  been  taken,  or  the 
cause  has  come  up  on  a  certificate  of  division,)  every  reported  case  on 
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this  subject  has  been  settled  substantially  in  accordance  with  these 
views.  See  Woodworth  v.  Sherman,  and  Woodworth  v,  Cheever  et  al., 
Circuit  Court  for  Massachusetts,  May  Term,  1844,  decided  by  Justice 
Story;  Van  Eook  v.  Wood,  Circuit  Court  for  New  York,  October 
Term,  1844,  by  Justice  Bbtts  ;  Wilson  v.  Curties  ^  Qrahon,  Circuit 
Coui't  for  Louisiana,  by  Justice  McCaleb  ;  Broolcs  ^  Morris  v.  Bick- 
7iell  et  al.,  Circuit  Court  for-  Ohio,  July  Term,  1844,  by  Justice 
McLliAN  (Western  Law  Journal,  October,  1845) ;  Butler's  opinion,  as 
Attorney-General,  in  Blanchard's  case  (Opinions  of  AttorneyS'Gren- 
eral,  pages  1134  and  1209). 

All  that  remains  for  me  is  to  advert  a  moment  to  that  branch  of 
the  construction  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  court,  which,  after 
giving  to  both  assignees  and  grantees  a  benefit  in  the  new  patent  or 
term  beyond  "the  extent  of  their  interests"  under  the  contract  of  as- 
signment, undertakes  to  go  still  farther,  and  make  a  discriminatioij 
between  assignees  and  grantees,  as  to  the  enjoyment,  under  the  re- 
newal, of  their  different  original  interests.  It  gives  to  the  latter,  the 
grantees,  by  the  mere  force  of  this  last  clause  in  the  eighteenth  sec^ 
tion,  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  old  interests  during  the  whole  of  the 
new  term ;  but  it  gives  to  the  former,  the  assignees,  the  enjoyment 
of  only  about  a  third  portion  of  their  old  interests,  during  that  ternj. 
In  other  words,  it  gives  to  "grantees  of  the  right  to  use  the  thing  pat- 
ented "  a  continuance  of  all  their  interests ;  but  to  assignees,  whose 
interests  extended  to  the  right  to  make  and  to  vend,  as  well  as  use, 
the  thing  patented,  a  continuance  of  only  a  part  of  theirs.  In  such 
a  discrimination,  uncountejoanced  and  unwarranted,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  by  either  the  words  or  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  Congress,  I  am  sorry 
to  find  another  strong  ground  of  dissent  to  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
The  act  does  not  say,  as  is  their  construction,  that  "  the  benefit "  of 
only  "the  right  to  use  the  thing  patented"  shall  extend  to  any  one, 
whether  an  assignee  or  grantee ;  but  that  the  benefit  of  the  renewal 
shall  extend  to  both,  "to  the  extent  of  their  respective  interests," 
though  differing  clearly  in  extent  as  they  do,  and  as  will  soon  be 
more  fully  shown. 

"  Judges  are  bound  to  take  the  act  of  Parliament  as  the  legislature 
have  made  it."     1  D,  &  B„  52,  and  Dwarris  on  Statutes,  711. 

But  the  words  in  this  act,  "the  right  to  use  the  thing  patented," 
must  be  transposed,  and  other  words  altered  in  their  ordinary  mean- 
ing, to  make  these  a  description  of  the  interests  conferred. 

They  are  now  a  description  of  one  Irind  of  purchasers,  that  is,  "gran- 
tees of  the  right  to  use  the  thing  patented,"  to  whom  the  renewal 
should  extend,  if  they  had  stipulated  for  any  interest  therein  by  their 
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contracts.  The  clause  refers  to  two  classes,  who  may  in  such  case  be 
benefited  by  the  renewal.  "Assignees"  are  one  class,  and  "grantees 
of  the  right  to  use  the  thing  patented  "  are  the  other  class.  This  ac- 
cords with  the  language  itself,,  and  also  with  the  punctuation  of  this 
clause,  as  examined  by  me  in  manuscript  on  file  in  the  Senate,  and  as 
printed  by  the  State  Department,  having  no  comma  or  other  pointing 
in  it  except  after  the* word  "  patented."  It  accords,  too,  with  what  is 
well  understood  to  be»the  fact,  that  assignees  and  grantees  usually 
constitute  two  distinct  classes  of  purchasers,  the  former  being  those 
who  buy  a  part  or  all  of  the  patent-right  itself,  and  can  protect  their 
interests  by  suits  in  their  own  name ;  and  the  latter  being  those  who 
buy  only  "  the  right  to  use  the  thing  patented,"  and  generally,  except 
where  the  use  is  exclusive,  (fourteenth  section,)  cannot  institute  suits 
in  their  own  name  for  encroachments  upon  it.  In  the  face  of  this,  to 
hold  that  assignees  and  grantees  mean  the  same  thing  here,  and  that 
the  words  "  of  the  right  to  use  the  thing  patented  "  apply  equally  to 
both,  is  a  departure  from  the  above  established  usage  in  employing 
those  terms,  and  gives  a  different  meaning  to  them  from  what  is  pre- 
viously twice  given  in  this  very  act.  Thus,  in  the  eleventh  section, 
an  "assignment"  is  mentioned  as  one  thing,  and  "a  grant  and  con- 
veyance of  the  exclusive  right,"  &c.,  as  another;  and  in  the  fourteenth 
section,  "assigns"  are  spoken  of  as  if  one  class,  and  "grantees  of  the 
exclusive  right,"  &c.,  as  if  another.  And  why  does  the  conclusion  to 
this  clause  say  "  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  interests  therein,"  if 
such  assignees  and  grantees  as  to  patents  were  not  in  this  very  clause 
considered  by  Congress  as  having  different  interests,  and  that  these 
were  to  be  protected  according  to  their  respective  extents  ?  It  would 
have  said,  and  must  be  made  to  say,  if  sustaining  the  construction  of 
the  court, "  to  the  extent  of  that  right"  or  "  to  the  extent  of  that  inter- 
est" and  there  stop.  Manifestly,  then,  there  is  not  conferred  on  these 
two  clauses,  by  this  clause,  either  in  its  spirit  or  in  iotidem  verbis,  merely 
"  the  right  to  use  the  thing  patented,"  but,  on  the  contrary, "  the  bene- 
fit of  the  renewal,"  "  to  the  extent  of  their  resjiective  interests  in  the 
thing  patented."  The  interests  of  the  grantees  may  be  limited  to  the 
use,  and  those  of  the  assignees  may  not  be,  but  include  the  right  to 
make  and  vend  as  well  as  use ;  yet  large  or  long  as  may  be  the  inter- 
ests of  either,  the  benefit  of  tlie  I'enewal  is  to  cover  them,  if  the  extent 
of  them,  under  the  original  assignment  or  grant,  reached  to  the  new 
term.  One  is  not  to  have  the.whole  of  his  interests  protected  and  the 
other  a  part  only,  when  their  equities  are  the  same.  But  the  assignee 
IS  to  have  to  the  extent  of  his,  which  is  to  make,  vend,  and  use ;  and  the 
grantee  only  "  of  the  right  to  use  "  is  to  have  to  the  extent  of  his. 
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This,  to  my  apprehension,  is  unqueslionably  the  substance  of  what 
Congress  has  said  on  this  topic ;  and  yet  it  is  only  by  supposing  new 
language  not  in  the  act,  or  by  transposing  some  of  the  old,  so  as  not 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  original  structure  of  the  sentence,  or  by 
giving  a  meaning  to  words  different  from  what  has  been  established, 
and,  in  my  view,  only  by  doing  this,  that  any  foundation  can  be  laid 
in  support  of  this  part  of  the  construction  approved  by  the  court.  But 
"  it  is  safer,"  said  Mr.  J.  Ashhurst,  "  to  adopt  what  the  legislature  have 
actually  said,  than  to  suppose  what  they  meant  to  say."  1  D.  &  E., 
52;  6  Adolph,  &  Ellis,  7. 

It  may  be  well,  also,  not  to  forget,  that  it  is  always  more  judicial, 
and  less  like  legislation,  to  adhere  to  what  Congress  have  actually 
said,  and  that  it  is  more  imperative  to  do  this  when,  by  adhering  to  it, 
you  carry  out,  as  in  this  case,  the  manifest  intention  of  the  previous 
part  of  the  section.  'Not  can  the  inconsistency  produced  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  court  be'  without  influence  in  creating  doubts  as  to  its 
.  correctness ;  as  by  it  "  the  benefit  of  the  renewal "  will  be  extended  to 
assignees  and  grantees  not  in  ratio  with  "their  respective  interests," 
(the  words  of  the  law,)  nor  in  conformity  with  their  respective  con- 
tracts, nor  according  to  the  respective  considerations  they  have  paid, 
nor  in  proportion  to  the  respective  losses  they  have  sustained,  but; 
under  the  same  general  permission  as  to  the  extent  of  the  "  respective 
interests"  of  both,  one  class  will  be  allowed  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
previous  interest,  and  the  other  to  only  a  part  of  that  extent. 

By  what  authority,  let  me  respectfully  ask,  is  this  general  permis- 
sion thus  divided,  and  in  one  class  or  case  limited,  and  in  the  other 
not  ?  By  what  legal  authority  are  assignees  cut  off  from  a  valuable 
portion  of  their  interests  in  a  patent,  while  grantees  to  use  the  thing 
patented  are  allowed  to  exercise  the  whole  of  theirs,  and  both  under 
one  and  the  same  general  permission,  covering  ail  "their  respective 
interests"?  To  make  this  discrimination,  and  allow  to  one  class  the 
full  extent  of  their  interests,  and  to  the  other  not  the  full  extent  of 
theirs,  when  the  law  says  it  shall  be  "  to  the  extent  of  their  respecUr^ 
interests,"  and  when  their  respective  contracts  and  equities  show  that 
this  should  include  both  the  duration  and  quantity  of  their  interests, 
looks  like  a  distinction  in  a  great  degree  arbitrary,  and  not  a  littlo 
in  conflict  with  the  plain  words  and  design  of  the  act  of  Congress. 

But,  beside  this  further  departure  from  what  seems  to  me  the  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  eighteenth  section,  caused  by  this  branch  of  the 
constraction  of  the  court,  it  will  fail,  I  fear,  as  any  compromise  of  the 
difliculties  arising  under  the  section,  if  any  compromise  be  expected 
from  it.    Xt  is  not  likely  to  avert  ruin  from  most  of  those  indigent 
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inventors  who'  have,  in  their  distresses,  resorted  For  aid  to  the  delu- 
Mve  provisions  of  that  section.  Tlieir  very  necessities  and  embarrass^ 
tnente,  which  are  the  jastitication  for  granting  the  renewal  to  them, 
have  usually  forced  them  to  sell  and  assign  all  the  original  patent,  as 
was  the  case  with  Woodworth,  in  this  instance ;  afid  if  in  such  cir- 
eumstanees  the  law  is  to  strip  theto  of  all  benefits  under  the  retiewal, 
and,  without  any  contipct  to  that  eifect,  confer  those  benefits  on  the 
stesigriees  and  grantees  of  the  old  patent,  the  law  is  perfectly  suicidal 
as  to  the  only  desigti  to  be  effected  by  its  bounty.  But  if,  seeing  this^ 
the  construction  is  modified,  as  here,  by  the  court,  so  as  to  deprive 
the  patentee  in  such  cases  of  only  the  benefits  of  the  nse  of  his  old 
patent  or  old  machihes  during  the  new  term,  this  qualification  in  the 
operation  of  the  lAW  will,  it  is  apprehended,  tisllally  pfove  a  mere 
mockery,  woi-king,  in  most  cases,  as  fully  as  the  court's  construction 
without  the  qualification  would,  the  entire  defeat  of  the  laudable  ob- 
ject of  the  renewal  towards  patentees.  In  'one  or  two  of  the  cases 
now  before  lis,  the  patentee,  under  this  construction,  will  still  be  sub-  • 
jected  to  defeat  and  burdensome  costs.  In  relation  to  its  effect  ofl 
the  present  patent  as  a  whole,  all  the  consequences  cannot  now  be 
ascertained.  But  it  is  admitted  that  the  inventor  had  assigned  the 
whole  of  the  old  patent,  so  that  no  right  whatever  to  use  will  remain 
in  his  representatives  to  dispose  of;  or  if  a  right  remains  where  ma^ 
chines  are  not  now  in  actual  use,  probably  etiotlgb  are  now  in  use  to 
supply,  for  some  time,  the  public  wants  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  right  to  continue  to  use  them  will  probably  last  during  the 
whole  seven  years  the  renewal  runs,  as  the  machine  will  usually,  with 
pfoper  repairs,  do  service  beyond  that  time.  It  will  not,  then,  be 
very  difficult  to  Calculate  what  value,  during  the  seven  years,  will  be 
derived  from  the  right  to  make  and  Vend  machines,  when  the  use 
of  others  already  in  existence  is  scattered  ovei*  every  section  of  the 
country,  and  fhey  may  be  employed  all  the  time  of  the  extended 
patent,  without  the  assignees  or  grantees  ever  having  paidj  Or  being 
obliged  to  pay,  a  dollar  for  that  extended  use. 

Looking,  then,  to  the  beneficent  design  of  the  eighteenth  section, 
to  enforce  the  Constitution,  by  advancing  science  and  the  arts,  and 
protecting  useful  inventions,  through  the  security  for  a  longer  term  to 
meii  of  genitls  of  a  property  in  their  own  labors,  in  cases  where  they 
had  not  been  already  remunerated  for  their  time  and  expenses,  I  can- 
not but  fear  that  the  construction  given  by  the  maiority  of  the  court 
will  prove  most  unfortunate.  It  will  tend  to  plunge  into  still  deeper 
embarrassment  alid  destitution,  by  losses  in  litigation  and  by  dcpriva- 
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tion  of  a  farther  extended  sale  of  their  inventions,  those  whose  worth 
and  poverty  induced  Congfess  to  attempt  to  aid  them. 

Nor  would  a  different  construction  tie  up,  as  some  suppose,  the  fu- 
ture use  of  numerous  patents.  Of  the  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty-six  heretofore  issued^  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
I  am  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents^  to 
state  that  only  ten  have  been  renewed  under  the  eighteenth  section 
during  nearly  ten  years  it  has  been  in  operation,  * 

And  if  the  individuals  who  use  the  improved  machines,  the  fruit  of 
the  toil  and  expense  and  science  of  others,  were  obliged  in  but  one 
case  in  a  year,  over  the  whole  country,  to  pay  ffoinething  fbr  that  fur- 
ther use,  is  it  a  great  grievance  ?  They  are  not  obliged  to  employ 
the  patent  at  all,  and  will  not,  unless  it  is  better  by  the  amount  they 
pay  than  what  was  in  use  before.  And  is  it  a  great  hardship^  or  in- 
equitable, where  they  are  benefited  by  another's  talents,  money,  and 
labor,  to  compensate  him  in  some  degree  therefor  ? 

While  other  countries,  and  Congress,  and  our  State  courts  are  ad- 
opting a  more  liberal  course  yearly  towards  such  public  benefactors 
as  inventors,  I  should  regret  to  see  this  high  tribunal  pursue  a  kind 
of  construction  open  to  the  imputation  of  an  opposite  character,  or 
be  supposed  by  any  one  to  evince  a  feeling  towards  patentees  which 
belongs  to  other  ages  rather  than  this,  (and  which  I  am  satisfied  is 
not  cherished,)  as  if  patentees  were  odious  monopolists  of  the  prop- 
erty and  labors  of  others^  when  in  truth  they  are  only  asking  to  be 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  and  sale  of  their  own,— as  tnily  their 
own  as  the  wheat  grown  by  the  farmer,  or  the  wagon  built  by  the 
mechanic. 

For  should  we  allow  any  prejudices  against  the  Utihty  of  patents 
generally,  and  much  less  against  the  utility  of  the  invention  now  un- 
der consideration,  to  make  our  constructions  more  rigid  in  this  case. 
The  settled  doctrine  of  the  courts  now,  under  the  lights  of  longer 
experience,  though  once  otherwise,  is,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  incline  to 
constructions  most  favorable  to  patentees.  Grant  et  at.  v.  Raymmd, 
6  Peters,  218 ;  1  Sumner,  485 ;  Wyeth  v.  Stone,  1  Story's  Rep.,  287; 
Blanchard  v.  Sprague,  2  Story's  Rep.,  169.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  this 
should  be  the  case  in  the  nineteenth  century,  however  different  it 
was  some  generations  ago,  when  we  daily  witness  how  the  world 
has  been  benefited  since  by  the  patented  inventions  and  discoveries 
in  steam,  in  all  its  wonderful  varieties  and  utilities,  and  in  clean- 
ing, spinning,  and  weaving  cotton  by  machinery  for  almost  half  the 
human  race,  and  in  myriads  of  other  improvements  in  other  things, 
shedding^ so  benign  a  light  over  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  most 
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of  them  excited  and  matured  only  undier  the  protection  secured  to 
their  inventions  by  an  enlightened  government. 

Some  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  usefulness  of  the  present  pat- 
ent, audits  title  to  favor,  when  one  machine  is  computed  to  perform 
the  labor  of  planing  and  grooving  in  one  day  that  would  require  fifty 
days  by  a  man,  and  which  is  supposed  to  reduce  near  seven-tenths  of 
the  expense  of  such  work  in  every  building  where  the  improved  meth- 
od is  used, — a&  it  ere  loiig  will  be  by  the  many  millions  of  our  own 
population,  and  in  time  over  the  civihzed  world.  Every  honest  so- 
cial system  must  shield  such  inventions,  and  every  wise  one  seeks  un- 
doubtedly to  encourage  them. 

To  be  liberal,  then,  in  the  protection  of  patentees,  is  only  to  be  just 
towards  the  rights  of  property.  To  stimulate  them  in  this  and  other 
ways  to  greater  exertions  of  ingenuity  and  talent,  is  to  increase  the 
public  wealth,  and  hasten  the  progress  of  practical  improvements,  as 
well  as  of  science.  And  to  discountenance  encroachments  on  their 
rights,  and  defeat  piracies  of  their  useful  labors,  is  calculated  in  the 
end  to  better  the  condition  of  every  rank  in  society,  and  introduce 
wider  and  faster  all  the  benefits  of  a  superior  state  of  civilization  and 
the  arts. 


Andrew  P.  Simpson,  Joseph  Foesyth,  and  Bagdad  Mills,  appel- 
XANTS,  V.  James  G.  Wilson. 

(4  Howard,  709.) 

1.  The  decision  of  the  court  in  the  preceding  case  of  Wilson  v.  Bousseau  et  al., 

namely,  that  when  a  patent  is  renewed,  under  the  act  of  1836,  an  assignee 
under  the  old  patent  has  a  right  to  continue  the  use  of  the  patented  machine, 
but  not  to  vend  others,  again  affirmed. 

2.  An  assign  Qieiat  of  an  exclusive  right  to  use  a  machine,  and  to  vend  the  same 

■to  others  for  use,  within  a  specified  territory,  authorizes  the  assignee  to  vend 
elsewhere,  out  of  the  said  territory,  the  product  of  said  machine. 

3.  The  restriction  upon  the  assignee  is  only  that  he  shall  use  the  machine  within 

the  specified  territory.    There  is  none  as  to  the  sale  of  the  product. 

Ts.is  case  came  up  on  a  certificate  of  division  in  opinion  between 
the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Louisiana,  sitting  as  a  court  of  equity. 

Wilson  was  the  complainant  below,  who  filed  a  bill,  and  obtained 
an  injunction  against  Simpson,  Forsyth,  and  Mills.  After  sundry 
proceedings  in  the  case,  Forsyth  put  in  a  plea,  and  a  rule  was  obtained 
that  the  plaintifl:'  should  show  cause  why  the  injunction  should  not  be 
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dissolved.  Upon  argument,  the  court  dismissed  the  rule,  and  the  case 
was  set  down  for  hearing,  by  consent  of  parties,  the  complainants  not 
admitting  the  facts  alleged  in  the  plea,  but  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  questions  of  law  which  they  involved,  and  obtaining  a  speedy  de- 
cision of  the  same. 

Upon  the  argument,  the  division  of  opinion  arose  which  will  be 
presently  stated. 

The  facts  in  the  case  were  these : 

The  patent  for  planing,  &c.,  having  been  obtained  by  "Woodworth 
in  1828,  as  has  been  particularly  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  pre- 
ceding case  of  Wilson  v.  Rousseau  et  al.,  Forsyth,  one  of  the  defend- 
ants below,  became  an  assignee  under  that  patent  for  all  its  rights 
within  the  county  of  Escambia,  in  West  Florida.  This  took  place  in 
1836. 

Woodworth,  the  patentee,  having  died,  his  administrator,  in  1842, 
obtained  a  renewal  of  the  patent  under  the'  act  of  1836,  and,  in  1843, 
assigned  to  Wilson,  the  complainant  below,  all  the  rights  under  the 
extended  patent  for  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  the  Tei'ri- 
tory  of  Florida. 

On  the  13fh  of  April,  1844,  the  said  Wilson  instituted  proceedings 
in  equity,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Louisiana,  against  the  defendants, 
on  the  ground  that  they  infringed  on  his  just  rights,  by  setting  up  and 
putting  in  operation  the  said  patented  machines  in  the  Territory  of 
Florida,  and  by  vending  in  New  Orleans  large  quantities  of  dressed 
lumber,  plank,  &c.,  the  product  of  the  machines  there  established. 

Li  May,  1845,  the  cause  came  up  for  hearing,  as  above  stated,  when 
the  following  points  were  ordered  to  be  certified  to  this  court,  namely: 
«J,  G.  Wilson  j 

V.  {  No.  1,225. 

Simpson  bt  al.  ) 

"This  case  coming  on  to  be  heard,  on  demurrer  filed  to  the  plea  of 
Joseph  Forsyth,  one  of  the  defendants,  set  down  for  hearing  by  con- 
sent, and  the  matters  of  law  arising  on  said  plea,  the  following  points 
became  material  to  the  decision,  and,  being  considered,  the  court 
were  divided  in  opinion  on  the  following  points : 

"  1.  Whether,  by  law,  the  extension  and  'the  renewal  of  the  said 
patent,  granted  to  WiUiam  Woodworth,  and  obtained  by  William  W. 
Woodworth,  his  executor,  inured  to  the  benefit  of  said  defendant,  to 
the  extent  that  said  defendant  was  interested  in  said  patent  before 
such  renewal  and  extension. 

"  2.  Whether,  by  law,  the  assignment  of  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
defendant,  by  the  original  patentee,  or  those  claiming  under  him,  to 
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Jise  said  machine,  and  to  vend  the  same  to  others  for  use,  within  the 
county  of  ifescambia,  iu  the  Territory  of  West  Florida,  did  authorize 
said  defendant  to  vend  elsewhere  than  in  said  county  of  Escambia,  to 
wit,  in  the  city  of  Kew  Orleans,  State  of  Louisiana,  plank,  boards,  and 
other  materials  product  of  a  machine  established  and  used  within  the 
said  county  of  Escambia,  in  the  Territory  of  West  Florida. 

"  Wherefore,  upon  the  request  of  defendants'  counsel,  it  is  ordered 
and  directed  that  the  foregoing  points  of  law  be  certified  for  the  opin- 
.  ion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  tJnited  States." 

The  case  was  argued  by  Gilpin  and  Westcott,  for  the  defendants  be- 
low, who  were  the  appellants  in  this  court,  and  by  Henderson  and  if. 
Johnson,  fot  Wilson. 

Mr.  Justice  Nelson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  questions  in  this  case  come  up  on  the  certiflcate  of  a  division 
of  opinion  in  the  court  below.  The  judgment  of  this  court  in  the 
previous  case  of  Wilson  v.  Rousseau  et  al.,  upon  the  second  question 
certified  in  that  case,  disposes  of  the  first  question  certified  here,  and 
is  answered  accordingly. 

The  second  question  certified  Involves  the  point,  whether  or  not 
the  assignment  of  an  exclusive  right  to  make  and  use,  and  to  vend  to 
others,  planing-machlnes,  within  a  given  territory  only,  authorizes  the 
assignee  to  vend  elsewhere,  out  of  the  said  territory,  the  plank,  boards, 
and  other  materials  the  product  of  said  machines. 

The  court  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  does ;  and  that  the  restriction 
in  the  assignment  Is  to  be  construed  as  applying  solely  to  the  using 
of  the  machine.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  place  of  the  sale  of  the 
product.     Certificate  accordingly  to  the  court  below. 

OrdbS.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the  rec- 
ord fi-otn  the  Cil-cult  Court  of  the  tlnlted  States  for  the  District  of  Lou- 
isiana, and  on  the  points  and  questions  on  which  the  judges  of  the  said 
Circuit  Court  were  opposed  In  opinion,  and  which  were  certified  to  this 
court  for  Its  opinion  agreeably  to  the  act  of  Congress  in  such  case 
made  and  provided,  an,d  was  argued  by  counsel ;  on  consideration 
whereof,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  court — 1.  That,  by  law,  the  extension 
and  renewal  of  the  said  patent  granted  to  William  Woodworth,  and 
obtained  by  William  W.  Woodworth,  his  executor,  did  not  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  said  defendant  to  the  extent  that  said  defendant  was 
Interested  in  said  patent  before  such  renewal  and  extension ;  but  the 
law  saved  to  persons  in  the  use  of  machines. at  the  time  the  extensIoQ 
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takes  effect  the  right  to  continue  the  use.  2.  That  au  assignment  of 
an  exclusive  right  to  use  a  machine,  and  to  vend  the  same  to  others 
for  use,  "within  a  specified  territory,  docs  authorize  an  aasignee  to  vend 
elsewhere,  out  of  the  said  territory,  plank,  hoards,  and  other  materials 
the  product  of  such  machine. 

It  is,  therefore,  now  here  ordered  at)d  decreed  by  this  court,  that  it 
be  so  certified  to  the  said  Circuit  Court. 


James  G.  Wilson,  complainant  and  appellant,  v.  Joseph  Tubneb, 
Junior,  and  John  C.  Turner,  deebndants. 

(4  Howard,  712.) 

The  decision  of  the  court  in  the  two  preceding  cases,  namely,  that  where  a  patent 
is  renewed,  under  the  act  of  1836,  an  assignee  under  the  Old  patent  has  a  right 
to  continue  the  use  of  the  machine  which  he  is  using  at  the  time  of  the  renewal, 
again  affirmed. 

This  case  came  up  by  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Ifnited 
States  for  the  District  of  Maryland,  sitting  aa  a  court  of  equity. 

The  bill  was  tiled  by  Wilson,  as  the  assignee  of  William  W.  Wood- 
worth,  the  administrator  of  Woodworth,  the  patentee,  as  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  preceding  case.  It  set  out  the  patent  and  assignment, 
and  then  prayed  for  an  injunction  and  account. 

The  answer  referred  to  the  mutual  assignment  made  between 
Woodworth  and  Strong  on  the  one  part,  and  Toogood,  Halstead, 
Tyack,  and  Emmons  of  the  other  part,  which  Was  recited  in  the 
preceding  case,  and  traced  title  regularly  down  from  these  latter 
parties  to  the  defendants. 

A  statement  of  these  facts  was  agreed  upon  by  counsel,  and  all  the 
documents  set  forth  at  length;  and  upon  this  statement,  together  with 
the  bill  and  answer,  the  cause  was  argued. 

At  April  Term,  1845,  the  court  dismissed  the  bill,  and  from  this 
decree  the  case  was  brought  up  by  appeal  to  this  court. 

It  was  argued  by  Phelps  and  Webster,  for  Wilson,  the  appellant,  and 
Schley,  for  the  appellees,  who  were  the  defendants  beloW. 

Mr.  Justice  Nelson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  in  the  previotis  case  of  Wilson  v.  Rousseau 
et  al.  disposes  of  the  question  in  this  case,  and  affirms  the  decree  of 
,the  Circuit  Court. 
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William  W.  Woodworth,  administrator,  &c.,  and  E.  V.  Bunn,  as- 
signee, COMPLAINANTS  AND  APPELLANTS,  V.  JaMBS,  BeNJAMIN,  AND 

Alpheus  Wilson. 

(4  Howard,  712.) 

1,  All  objection  to  the  validity  of  Woodworth's  patent  for  a  planing-machlne, 

namely,  that  he  was  nofthe  first  and  original  inventor  thereof,  is  not  sustained 
by  the  evidence  offered  in  this  case. 

2,  Nor  is  the  objection  well  founded,  that  the  specifications  accompanying  the  ap- 

plication for  a  patent  are  not  sufficiently  full  and  explicit,  so  as  to  enable  a 
mechanic  of  ordinary  skill  to  build  a  machine. 

3,  An  assignee  of  the  exclusive  right  to  use  ten  machines  within  the  city  of  Louis- 

ville, or  ten  miles  around,  may  join  his  assignor  with  him,  in  a  suit  for  a  viola- 
tion of  the  patent-right,  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case. 

The  bill  was  filed  in  this  case  in  tlie  Circuit  Court  for  the  District 
of  Kentucky,  by  the  complainants,  setting  forth  that  William  Wood- 
worth  was  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  a  cei'tain  planing-machine, 
descrihing  it ;  also,  the  extension  of  the  said  patent  to  W.  W.  Wood- 
worth,  as  administrator,  and  that  E.  V.  Bunn,  one  of  the  complainants, 
took  an  assignment  from  the  said  W.  W.  Woodworth  for  the  exclusive 
right  of  making,  using,  and  vending  machines  for  planing,  &c.,  under 
the  extension  of  the  patent,  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Louisville, 
and  in  the  district  of  country  ten  miles  around  said  city. 

The  bill  further  charges  that  the  defendants  have,  in  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  complainants,  erected  and  put  in  operation,  in  the 
city  of  Louisville,  a  planing-machine,  &c.,  which  machine  is,  in  all  its 
material  parts,  substantially  like  and  upon  the  plan  of  the  machine  of 
the  complainants,  and  persists  in  using  the  same. 

The  defendant,  James  Wilson,  answered  the  bill,  substantially 
denying  most  of  the  material  allegations  contained  in  it.  The  other 
defendants  answered,  bj'  denying  that  they  had  any  interest  in  the 
machine. 

The  court  granted  an  injunction,  enjoining  the  defendant,  James 
Wilson,  from  using  the  machine. 

Afterwards,  an  application  was  made  to  the  court,  on  behalf  of  the 
complainants,  for  a  rule  upon  the  defendant,  James  Wilson,  to  show 
cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  be  issued  against  him  for  a  vio- 
lation of  the  injunction,  which  was  accordingly  granted. 

The  defendant  showed  cause  by  affidavit,  in  which  he  affirms  that 
immediately  on  the  service  of  the  injunction  he  had  ceased  to  use  the 
machine  mentioned  in  the  bill,  and  conformed  himself  to  the  oi'der  of 
the  court,  and  that  he  had  purchased  and  set  up  Bicknell's  planing-^ 
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machiue,  ■which  he  was  using,  and  which  was  substantially  difl'erent 
from  the  machine  of  the  complainants. 

Much  testimony  was  taken  in  the  court  below,  on  the  question 
whether  the  machine  which  the  defendant  had  substituted  and  was 
using  was,  in  all  its  material  and  substantial  parts,  like  "Woodworth's, 
which  it  is  not  material  to  refer  to  more  particularly.  A  great  deal 
of  testimony  was  also  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Wood- 
worth  was  not  the  ori^ual  inventor  of  the  complainants'  machine, 
which  it  is  also  not  necessary  to  recite. 

The  cause  afterwards  came  to  a  hearing  on  the  merits,  upon  the 
pleadings  and  proofs,  and  also  upon  the  rule  previously  granted  against 
the  defendant,  to  show  cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue  for 
a  violation  of  the  injunction,  and,  after  consideration,  the  court  dis- 
solved the  injunction  and  dismissed  the  bill,  and  discharged  the  rule 
to  show  cause,  with  costs. 

As  the  opinion  of  the  court  refers,  in  general  terms,  to  the  interest 
of  Woodworth  under  the  assignment,  as  a  justification  for  his  being 
joined  as  a  party  in  the  suit,  it  is  proper  to  set  forth  the  assignment, 
which  was  as  follows : 

"  Transfer  from  Woodworth,  Administrator,  fyc,  to  E.  V.  Bunn. 

"  Whereas,  William  Woodworth,  now  deceased,  did,  in  his  lifetime, 
obtain  letters  patent,  issued  under  the  great  seal  of  the  tJnited  States, 
bearing  date  the  27th  day  of  December,  1828,  giving  and  granting  to 
him,  the  said  Woodworth,  his  heirs,  administrators,  and  assigns,  for 
and  during  the  term  of  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  said  let- 
ters patent,  the  full  and  exclusive  right  and  liberty  of  making,  con- 
structing, using,  and  vending  to  others  to  be  used  a  certain  improved 
method  for  planing,  tonguing,  grooving,  and  cutting  into  mouldings, 
or  either  plank,  boards,  or  any  materials,  and  for  reducing  the  same 
to  an  equal  width  and  thickness,  and  also  for  facing  and  dressing 
brick,  and  cutting  mouldings  in  or  facing  metallic,  mineral,  or  other 
substances; 

"And  whereas,  William  W.  Woodworth,  administrator  of  said  Wil- 
liam Woodworth,  hath  apphed  for  and  obtained  an  extension  of  said 
letters  patent  for  the  term  of  seven  years  from  and  after  the  expiration 
of  said  patent,  to  wit,  the  27th  day  of  December,  1842,  pursuant  to 
an  act  of  Congress  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  hath  a  cer- 
tificate of  said  extension  annexed  to  said  patent,  signed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  imder  the  great  seal  of  the  Patent  Office  of  the 
United  States,  and  dated  ]N'ovember  16th,  A.  D.'  1842 ;  and  whereas, 
E.  V.  Bunn,  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  hath 
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fully  viewed,  examined,  and  considered  for  himself  the  said  improve- 
ment, and,  of  his  own  motion,  hath  requested  and  desired  the  said 
William  W.  "Woodworth,  administrator  of  said  William  Woodworth, 
deceased,  to  give  a  license  and  permission,  in  writing,  for  constructing 
and  using  machines  on  the  said  improved  plan  in  the  city  of  Louis^ 
ville  aforesaid,  including  the  district  of  country  within  ten  miles  of 
said  city,  and  in  no  other  city,  town,  or  place  in  the  United  States,  or 
the  territoi'ies  thereo:!^  qji  the  conditions  hereinafter  mentioned,  and 
have  offered  to  pay  him  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  such 
license  and  consent  in  writing,  with  which  request  and  desire  the  said 
Williaro  W.  Woodworth,  administrator  of  William  Woodworth,  de- 
ceased, has  agreed  to  comply; 

"  N'ow,  know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  the  said  W.  W.  Wood- 
worth,  administrator  of  William  Woodworth,  deceased,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  said  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  secured  to  be  paid  to 
him,  the  said  William  W,  Woodworth,  administrator  of  William 
Woodworth,  deceased,  doth  hereby  give  his  full  consent  and  permis- 
sion, ill  writing,  and  license  to  the  said  E.  V.  Bunn,  and  to  his  exec- 
utors, administrators,  and  assigns,  to  construct  and  use,  during  the 
said  extension  of  the  aforesaid  patent,  ten  planing-machines  on  the 
improved  plan  aforesaid,  within  the  city  of  Louisville,  and  including 
the  district  of  country  within  ten  miles  of  said  city,  and  in  no  other 
city,  town,  or  place  within  the  United  States  or  the  territories  thereof; 
and  also,  within  said  limits,  to  dispose  of  the  plank  or  other  things 
dressed  and  prepared  in  the  said  machines.  And  he  doth  also  hereby 
authorize  and  empower  the  said  E.  V.  Bunn,  and  his  executors,  ^.d- 
ministrators,  and  assigns,  in  the  name  of  said  Woodworth,  adminis- 
trator aforesaid,  or  in  his  own  name,  to  commence  and  prosecute  to 
final  judgment  any  suit  or  suits  against  any  person  or  persons  who 
shall  construct  or  use  jthe  said  improvements  "(vithin  the  said  limits, 
contrary  to  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  aforesaid  letters  pat- 
ent, and  the  extension  thereof^  and  the  law  in  such  case  made  and 
provided;  and  to  receive  for  his  own  benefit,  and  at  his  own  proper 
costs  and  charges,  any  penalty  or  penalties  which  he  may  recover. 
And,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  it  is  hereby  covenanted  and 
agreed,  by  and  between  the  said  William  W.  Woodworth,  adminis- 
trator of  William  Woodworth,  deceased,  his  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  said  E.  V.  Bunn,  his  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  of  the  other  part,  as  follows,  namely: 

"  1st.  That  the  said  William  W.  Woodworth,  administrator  of  Wil- 
liam Woodworth,  deceased,  his  executors  or  administrators,  during  the 
terms  aforesaid,  shall  not,  nor  with  themselves,  construct  or  use,  nor 
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give  their  license,  consent,  and  permission  to  any  other  person  tban 
the  said  E.  V.  Bunn  to  construct  or  use,  the  improved  planing^ma- 
chine  aforesaid,  within  the  said  city  of  Louisville,  or  within  the  district 
af  country  within  ten  miles  of  said  city. 

"  2d.  Tliat  the  said  B.  Y.  Bunn,  hjs  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  shall  not  nor  will,  during  the  times  aforesaid,  construct  or  use 
more  than  ten  machines  as  aforesaid  within  the  limits  above  mention- 
ed, nor  construct  or  use  any  such  machines,  nor  sell  and  dispose  of  any 
plank  or  other  thing  dressed  and  prepared  in  such  machine  anywhere 
else  within  the  United  States  and  the  territories  thereof;  it  being  de- 
clared to  be  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents  that  not 
more  than  ten  planing-machines  in  the  whole  shall  be  constructed  and 
used,  by  vii-tue  of  the  license,  consent,  and  permission  herein  given. 

"  3d.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  said  William  "W".  "Wood-- 
worth  has  entered  and  filed,  at  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  a 
disclaimer  of  that  part  of  said  patent  for  the  planing-machinG  ¥vhich 
claims  the  reduction  of  materials,  boards,  and  plank  to  an  equal  width 
and  thickness  by  circular  saws;  and  a  lien  is  retained  and  renewed 
on  this  assignment  for  the  security  of  the  payment  of  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  the  consideration  and  purchase-money  to  be  paid  to  said 
Woodworth. 

"  Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  this  21st  day  of  June,  1843. 

[SEAl.J  «  W.  W.  WOODWOKTH, 

"AdministrcUor  of  W.  Woodworth,  deceased. 

"The  words  'to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the  said'  were  erased,  and  the 
word  'ten,'  and  the  words  'in  the  name  of  said  Woodworth,  admin- 
istrator aforesaid,  or  in  his  own  name,'  were  interlined  before  the  exe- 
cution of  the  foregoing  instrument,  in  presence  of  D.  E.  Sickles." 

The  cause  was  argued  by  Lairobe  and  Staples,  for  the  complainants, 
Woodworth  and  Bunn,  and  by  Bibb,  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Justice  Nelson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court.. 

The  objection  taken,  that  the  administrator  could  not  apply  for  an 
extension  of  the  patent  granted  to  Woodworth,  his  intestate,  under 
the  eighteenth  section  of  the  Patent  Law,  has  been  disposed  of  in  the 
previous  case  of  Wilson  v.  Rousseau  el  al.,  and  need  not  be  further 
noticed. 

Another  objection  taken  to  the  right  of  the  complainants  to  main- 
tain the  suit,  is  that  Woodworth  was  not  the  first  and  ori^nal  inven- 
tor of  the  planing^machine,  against  the  using  of  which  the  defendant 
was  enjoined. 
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Without  going  into  the  proofs  in  the  case,  which  are  very  vohimi- 
nous,  it  will  he  sufficient  to  state  that,  after  fully  considering  all  the 
evidence  produced  bearing  upon  the  question,  the  court  is  satisfied 
that  the  weight  of  it  is  decidedly  against  the  objection,  and  in  favor 
of  the  allegation  in  the  bill,  that  Woodworth  was  the  original  inventor 
of  the  machine. 

It  is  objected,  also,  that  the  specifications  accompanying  the  patent 
were  not  sufficiently  fall  and  explicit,  so  as  to  enable  a  mechanic  of 
ordinary  skill  to  build  a  machine.  The  court  is  not  satisfied,  accord- 
ing to  the  proof  in  the  case,  that  the  objection  is  well  founded,  and  it 
cannot  be  relied  on  as  afibrding  sufficient  ground  for  the  dismissal  of 
the  bill. 

A  further  objection  was  taken,  that  "W.  W.  Woodworth,  one  of  the 
complainants,  was  improperly  joined  with  E.  V.  Bunn,  the  assignee  of 
the  exclusive  right  in  Louisville  and  ten  miles  around  it.  The  court 
is  of  opinion  that  the  interest  of  Woodworth  in  the  assignment,  as 
appears  from  the  record,  is  sufficient- to  justify  his  being  made  a  party 
jointly  with  the  assignee. 

Some  other  objections  were  taken  to  the  maintenance  of  the,  suit 
on  the  argument,  which  it  is  not  material  to  notice  particularly.  They 
have  all  been  considered,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  afford  no 
sufficient  ground  for  the  dismissal  of  the  bill  and  the  dissolving  of  the 
injunction. 

We  think  the  court  erred,  and  that  the  decree  dismissing  the  bill,  as 
to  the  defendant  James  Wilson,  and  dissolving  the  injunction,  should 
be  reversed,  and  that  a  perpetual  injunction  should  issue. 


Jambs  Wood,  plaintiff  in  error,  v.  William  A.  Undbrhill  and 
AscHBL  H.  Gerow,  defendants. 

(5  Howard,  1.) 

1.  In  order  to  obtain  a  patent,  the  speolflcation  must  be  in  such  full,  clear,  and 

exact  terms  as  to  enable  any  one  skilled  in  the  art  to  which  it  appertains  to 
compound  and  use  the  invention,  without  making  any  experiments  of  his 
own. 

2.  If  the  patent  be  for  a  new  composition  of  matter,  and  no  relative  proportions 

of  the  ingredients  are  given,  or  they  are  stated  so  ambiguously  and  vagnelj' 
that  no  one  could  use  the  invention  without  first  ascertaining,  by  experiment, 
the  exact  pi-oportion  required  to  produce  the  result,  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  court  to  declare  the  patent  void. 

3.  But  the  suflScienoy  of  the  description  in  patents  for  machines,  or  for  a  new  com- 

position of  matter;  where  any  of  the  ingredients  do  not  always  possess  exactly 
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the  same  properties  in  the  same  degree,  is  geueraillj  a  q;tiiestion  of  fact,  to  be 
determined  by  the  jury. 

4.  Where  a  patent  was  obtained  for  a  new  improvement  la  the  mode  of  making 

brict,  tHe,  and  otiier  clay  ware,  and  the  process  described  in  the  specification 
was  to  mix  palverized  anthracite  coal  wi*h  the  elay,  before  moulding  it,  in 
the  pi-oportion  of  three-fourths  of  a  bushel  of  eoaJ><dust  toone  thonsaii'd  brick, 
some  clay  requiring  one-eighth  more,,  and  some  not  exceeding  half  a  bushel, 
this  degree  of  vagueness  and  uncertainty  was,  not  sufficient  to  Justify  the  court 
below  in  declaring  the  patent  void. 

5.  The  eoui-t  should  have  left  il  to-  the  Jary  to  say,  from  the  evfdenee  of  pewons 

skilled  ia  the  art,  whether  the  description  was  elean-  anid  exafit  enoi^  to 
enable  such  persons  to  compound  and  use  the  iaventioni. 

This  case  was  brougM  up  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  Court 
-  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  Few  York. 

It  appeared  that,  in  the  year  18S6,."Wood  took  out  amended  letters, 
patent  for  "a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  mode  of  making- 
brick,  tile,  and  other  cTay  ware,""  and  filed  the  following  specification 
of  his  invention: 

"  Be  it  known,  that  I,  the  said  James  Wood^  have  invented  a.  mew 
and  useful  improvement  in  the  art  of  manufaqturing  bricks  and  tiles^ 
The  procesa  is  as  tbltows :  Talse  oi  common  anthracite  coal,  unbjtrttt, 
such  quantity  as  will  best  suit  the  kind  of  clay  to  he  made  into  bipielc  or 
tile,,  and  mix  the  sarofi^  when  well  pulve£izjed„wijlii,the  clay  before  [it} 
is.  moulded.  That  clay  which  requires  the  most  burning  widl  reqajce: 
the  greatest  propoirtion  of  coal-dust..  The  exact  prapartk»iai,  therefore,, 
cannot  be  specified;  but,  in  genjerai,  three-fourths  o£ a,  bushel  of  coal- 
dust  to  one  thousand  bri^k  will  be  correct.  Some  elay  may  require 
one-eighth  more*  and  some  not  exceeding  a  half-bo^iuel.  The;  bene- 
fits resulting  from  this  composition  are  the  saving,  of  fuel,  and  the; 
more  general  diffusion  of  heat  through  tha  Mto^  by  which  the  whole 
contents  are  more  equally  burned.  If  the  heat  is  raised  too  high,  the 
brick  will  swell,  and  be  injured  in  their  form,.  If  the  heat  ia  io0- 
moderaie^  the  coal-dust  wiU  be  consumed  before  the  desired  effect  is 
produced  Extremes  are  therefore  to  be  avoided.  I  claim,  as  my  in- 
vention the  using  of  fine  anthicaeite  coal,  or  eoaJrdust,  with,  claty „  for 
the  purpose  of  maiing  brick  and  tile  as  aforesaid,  and  for  tiiat  only 
claim  letters  patent  from  the  United  States. 

"Jambs  Woqd... 

"Dated  9th  November,  1836." 

In  July,  1842,  he  brought  a  suit  against  the  defendants  in  error,  for 
a  violation  of  this  patesl 

And.  at  the  trial  the  defendant  objected  to  the  suffieieBeycrf  th© 
speeification,  "-because  no  certain  proportion  for  the  mixture  is  poinife^- 
23 
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ed  out,  but  only  that  such  quantity  of  coal  must  be  taken  as  will  best 
suit  the  kind  of  clay  to  be  made  into  brick  or  tile ;  but  that  clay  which 
requires  most  burning  will  require  the  greatest  quantity  of  coal-dust. 
The  exact  proportion  cannot,  therefore,  be  specified ;  but,  in  general, 
three-fourths  of  a  bushel  of  coal-dust  to  one  thousand'  brick  will  be 
correct.  Some  clay  may  require  one-eighth  ^more,  and  some  not  ex- 
ceeding half  a  bushel;  so  that  there  is  no  fixed  rule  by  which  the 
manufacturer  can  makfe  the  miscture,  but  that  must  be  ascertained 
by  experiments  upon  the  clay;  and  the  claiming  clause  in  the  specifi- 
cation is  only  for  the  abstract  general  principle  of  mixing  anthracite 
coal-dust  with  clay,  for  the  purpose  of  making  brick,  without  any  prac- 
tical rule  as  to  the  proportions,  which  is  too  vague  and  uncertain  to 
sustain  a  patent," — ^which  objection  was  sustained  by  the  court.  The 
plaintiif  excepted.  And  the  verdict  and  judgment  being  against  him, 
the  case  was  brought  up  here  upon  this  exception. 

The  cause  was  argued  by  SiUiman,  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  and 
Rowley,  for  the  defendants. 

8ilZiman,for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  made  the  following  pointer 

The  plaintiff  insists — 

1.  That  he  has,  in  his  specification,  given  a  general  rule  by  which 
every  kind  of  clay  may  be  much  better  burned  than  by  any  previous 
process ;  and  that  the  general  proportions  specified  are,  with  some 
exceptions,  the  very  best  that  can  be  used. 

That  a  patent  may  properly  be  granted  for  a  benejidal  general  rule, 
although  there  might  be  some  exceptions  to  it  not  provided  for. 

2.  That  if  it  is  necessary  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  a  patent  for  a 
most  beneficial  invention  for  burning  clay  of  the  qualities  usually 
found,  that  he  should  also  discover  the  means  of  burning,  to  best  ad- 
vantage, clays  of  qualities  not  usually  found,  that  his  patent  should 
not  therefore  be  deemed  void  on  its  face ;  but  he  should  be  permitted 
to  prove,  by  persons  conversant  with  the  business,  that  they  could 
instantly  -determine,  on  inspection  of  clays  of  uncommon  qualities, 
whether  they  required  more  or  less  than  the  usual  burning,  and  how 
much  more  or  less,  so  as  to  regulate  the  variation  of  proportions  in 
such  manner  as  to  burn  to  the  best  advantage. 

3.  The  plaintiff  should  have  been  permitted  to  show,  under  his 
specification,  by  experts,  that  any  kind  of  clay  of  which  bricks  can  be 
made,  however  varied  the  qualities,  can  be  better  burnt  under  his 
general  rule  than  by  any  previous  process ;  and  if  such  is  the  fact,  the 
plaintiff  should  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  discovery,  if  he  had 
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given  the  general  rule  only,  and  had  taken  no  notice  of  those  excep- 
tions, in  which  some  uncommon  kinds  of  clay  can  be  best  burned 
with  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  coal  than  that  specified  in  the 
general  rule. 

4.  The  judge,  in  his  decision,  adopts  all  the  errors  of  the  defend- 
ants' objection,  which  states  that  there  is  no  fixed  rule  by  which  the 
manufacturer  can  make  the  mixture,  but  that  must  be  ascertained  by 
experiments  upon  the  clay.  Suppose  this  to  be  so,  and  that  the  in- 
ventor has  only  furnished  a  guide  by  which  such  experiments  can  be 
successfully  made,  and  that  the  subject,  on  account  of  the  variable 
qualities  of  the  materials,  does  not  admit  of  greater  certainty,  and 
that  by  the  simplest  and  cheapest  experiments  the  manufacturer,  in 
consequence  of  the  plaintiff's  invention,  will  be  able  to  bum  his  bricks 
much  better  in  less  than  half  the  time,  and  at  less  than  half  the  cost 
of  burning,  by  any  other  process,  is  not  the  inventor  entitled  to  a 
patent  for  an  invention  practically  so  useful  ? 

The  fact  that  not  a  single  brick  has,  for  some  years  past,  been  burn- 
ed, except  according  to  the  plaintiti's  specification,  is  pretty  good  evi- 
dence that  the  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  discover  something 
irom  plaintiff's  specification. 

5.  The  objection,  as  adopted  by  the  court,  declares  that  the  claim- 
ing clause  in  the  specification  is  only  for  the  abstract  general  principle 
of  mixing  anthracite  coal-dust  with  clay,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
bricks  and  tiles,  without  any  practical  rule  as  to  the  proportions,  which 
is  too  vague  and  uncertain  to  sustain  a  patent.  Suppose  this  objec- 
tion true  in  point  of  fact,  and  that  no  information  had  been  inten- 
tionally suppressed,  and  that  the  qualities  of  clay  varied  so  much  that 
the  proportions  most  useful  could  only  be  ascertained  by  an  experi- 
ment on  each  bed  of  clay,  it  might,  nevertheless,  be  a  very  useful 
invention,  for  which  the  inventor  should  be  in  some  measure  com- 
pensated by  a  patent.  But  this  part  of  the  objection  is  not  true  in 
fact;  for  the  claiming  clause  is  of  the  invention  of  using  fine  anthra- 
cite coal,  or  coal-dust,  with  clay,  for  the  purpose  of  making  brick  and 
tile  "  as  aforesaid.  These  words,  "  as  aforesaid,"  refer  to  the  general 
rule  of  three-fourths  of  a  bushel  of  coal  for  a  thousand  bricks,  with 
the  exceptions  or  variations  previously  expressed. 

6.  The  judgment  should  be  reversed,  with  costs,  including  the  costs 
in  the  Circuit  Court. 

.  Rowley,  for  the  defendayds  in  error. 

The  patentee's  specification  is  uncertain  and  insufficient.  It  fur- 
nishes no  rule  for  making  bricks,  without  the  manufacturer's  first 
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making  a  series  of  experiments.  Tke  most  i|  cbes  is  ta  jwesmbe 
IE  about  what  manner  the  triaJs.  aa'e  to  be  (OTiidaeted,  wMeh  is  mot 
enough  to  sustain  his  patent.  The,Kmffv.  Arkioriffht,  I>ay.  Pat  Cases, 
106  (per  BuUer,  J.) ;  Turner  v.  Winter,  1  Term  K,  606  (per  Ashurst, 
J.) ;  Boulton  v.  Bull,  2  H.  El.,  484  (Buller,  J..);  Harmer  v.  Plmyne,  11 
East,.  101'  (Lord  Elleafeorough)  j  The  Kwff  v.  Wheekr,  2  Bao?n.  &  Aid, 
346  (Abbott,  Ch.  J.) ;  Goofeosa  on  Patents,  8S;  Lowell  v.  Lewis,  1 
Mason's  E.,  182  (Story,' J.);  Langdm.v.  Be  Groot,  1  Paine'sR, 20$; 
Phillips  on  Patents,  83.,  267,  268,'  28^  284,  28S, 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney  dieliverei  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  question  presented  in  this  case"  is.,  a.  narrow  one,  and  la&y  be 
disposed  of  in  a  few  words. 

The  plaintiff  claims,  that  he.  has.  invented  a  new  aad;  useful  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  manufactiiiring  bricks  and  tiles ;  and  states  his  in>- 
vention  to  consist  in  using;  fine  anthracite  coal,  or  coail^dtust,  with  elay, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  brick  or  tile ;  and  for  that  only  he  claims  a 
patent.  And  th©  only  question  presented  by  the.  record  is,  whether 
his.  description  of  the  relative  proportions  of  coat-dust  and  clay,  as 
given  in  his  specification,  is  upon  the  face,  of  it  top  vague  and  uncei'^ 
tain  to  support  a  pateat. 

The  degree  of  certainty  which  the  law  requires  is  set  forth  in  thfe 
act.  of  Congress.  The  specification  must  be.  in  such  full,  clear,  and 
exact  terms  as  to  enable,  any  one  skilled  in.  the  art  to.  which  it  apper- 
tains to  compound  and  use  the  invention ;  that  is  to  say,  to- compound 
and  use  it  without  miaiking  any  experiments  of  his  own.  In  pateats 
for  machines,  the  sufficiency  of  the  description  must,  in  general,  be  a 
question  of  fact,  tot  be  determined  by  the  jury.  And  this  must  ^Is©* 
he  the  case  in  compositions  of  matter,  where  any  of  the  iiagredieioits. 
meniaoned  in  the.  specification  do  not  always  possess  exactly  fee  same 
properties  in  the  same  degree. 

But  when  the  specification  of  a  new  composition  of  matter  gives 
only  the  names  of  the  substances  which  are  to  be  mixed  together, 
without  stating  any  relative  proportion,  undoubtedly  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  declare  the  patent  to  be  void.  And  the  same 
rule  would  prevail  where  it  was  apparent  that  the  proportions  were 
stated  ambiguously  and  vaguely ;  for  in  such  cases  it  would  be  evi- 
dent, on  the  face  of  the  specification,  that  no  one  could  use  the  inven- 
tion without  first  ascertaining  by  experiment  the  exact  proportion  of 
the  different  ingredients  required  to  produce  the  result  inteadBd  to  be 
obtained.    AvtM  M'AS'  ^^iea*ioa  before  us  was,  liable,  to  either  of 
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these  objections,  the  patent  would  be  Void,  and  the  instruction  given 
by  the  Circuit  Court  undoubtedly  right. 

But  we  do  not  think  this  degree  of  vagueness  and  uncertainty  ex- 
ists. The  patentee  gives  a  certain  propoiHon  as  a  general  rule ;  that 
is,  three-fourths  of  a  bushel  of  coal-dust  to  one  thousand  bricks.  It 
is  true,  he  also  states  that  clay  which  requires  the  most  burning  will 
require  the  greatest  proportion  of  coal-dust;  and  that  some  clay  may 
require  one-eighth  more  than  the  proportions  given,  and  some  not 
more  than  half  a  bushel,  instead  of  three-fourths.  The  two  last  men- 
tioned proportions  may,  however,  be  justly  considered  as  exceptions 
to  the  rule  he  has  stated  j  and  as  applicable  to  those  cases  only 'where, 
the  clay  has  some  peculiarity,  and  differs  in  quality  from  that  ordi- 
narily employed  in  making  bricks.  Indeed,  in  most  compositions  of 
matter,  some  small  difference  in  the  proportions  must  occasionally 
be  required,  since  the  ingredients  proposed  to  be  compounded  must 
sometimes  be  in  some  degree  superior  or  inferior  to  those  most  com- 
monly used.  In  this  case,  however,  the  general  nile  -is  given  wnth 
entire  exactness  in  its  terms;  and  the  notice  of  the  variations  men- 
tioned in  the  specification  would  seem  to  be  designed  to  guard  the 
briek-^naker  against  mistakes,  into  which  he  might  fell  if  his  clay  was 
more  or  less  hard  to  burn  than  the  kind  ordinarily  employed  in  the 
manufacture. 

It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  qualities  of  clay  generally  difer  so  wide- 
ly that  the  specification  of  the  proportions  stated  in  this  case  is  of  no 
value;  and  that  the  improvement  cannot  be  used  with  advantage  in 
any  case,  or  with  any  clay,  without  first  ascertaining  by  experiment 
the  proportion  to  be  employed.  If  that  be  the  case,  then  the  inven- 
tion is  not  patentable,  because,  by  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress, 
the  inventor  is  not  entitled  to  a  patent  unless  his  description  is  so  full, 
clear,  and  exact  as  to  enable  any  one  sldlled  in  the  art  to  compound  and 
use  it.  And  i^  from  the  nature  and  character  of  the  ingredients  to  be 
used,  they  are  not  susceptible  of  such  exact  description,  the  inventor 
is  not  entitled  to  a  patent.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case 
on  the  face  of  this  specification.  And  whether  the  fact  is  so  or  not, 
is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  a  jury,  upon  the  evidence  of  persona 
skilled  in  the  art  to  which  the  patent  appertains.  The  Circuit  Court, 
therefore,  erred  in  instructing  the  jury  that  the  s|)ecifieation  was  too 
vague  and  uncertain  to  support  the  patent,  and  its  judgment  must  be 
reversed. 

Order.    This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  tTnited  States'  for  the  Southern 
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District  of  New  York,  and  was  argued  Tiy  counsel ;  on  consideration 
whereof,  it  is  now  here  ordered  and  adjudged  by  this  court,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  reversed  with  costs;  and  that  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  remanded  to  the  said  Circuit  Court,  with  directions  to  award 
a  venire  facias  de  novo. 


Peter  Hogg  and  Cornelius  H.  Dblamater,  plaintiffs  in  error, 
V.  John  B.  Emekson. 

(6  Howard,  437.) 

1.  When  a  case  is  sent  to  this  court  under  the  discretion  conferred  upon  the  court 

below  by  the  seventeentli  section  of  the  act  of  July  4, 1836,  (Patent  Law,)  5 
Statutes  at  Large,  124.  the  whole  case  comes  up,  and  not  a  few  points  only. 

2.  The  specification  constitutes  a  part  of  a  patent,  and  they  must  be  construed 

together. 

3.  Emerson's  patent  for  "certain  improvements  in  the  steam-engine,  and  in  the 

mode  of  propelling  therewith  either  vessels  on  the  water  or  carriages  on  the 
land,"  decided  not  to  cover  more  groundthan  one  patent  ought  to  cover,  and 
to  be  snflSciently  clear  and  certain. 

4.  A  patentee  whose  patent-right  has  been  violated  may  recover  damages  for 

such  infringement  for  the  time  which  Intervened  between  the  destruction  of 
the  Patent  Office  by  Are,  in  1836,  and  the  restoration  Of  tlie  records  under  the 
act  of  March  3,  1837. 

This  case  was  brought  up  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ifew  York.  It  was 
a  suit  for  the  violation  of  a  patent-right,  and  the  writ  of  error  was  al- 
lowed under  the  seventeenth  section  of  the  act  of  1836. 

On  March  8th,  1834,  John  B.  Emerson,  the  defendant  in  error,  ob- 
tained the  following  letters  patent,  (which  were  recorded  anew  on  the 
5th  of  March,  1841,)  namely : 

"  The  United  States  of  America  to  all  to  whom  these  letters  patent 
shall  come: 

"  Whereas,  John  B.  Emerson,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  hath 
alleged  that  he  has  invented  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the 
steam-engine,  which  improvement  he  states  has  not  been  known  or 
used  before  his  application ;  hath  made  oath  that  he  doth  verily  be- 
lieve that  he  is  the  true  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  said  improve- 
ment; hath  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
thirty  dollars,  delivered  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  presented  a  peti- 
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lion  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  signifying  a  desire  of  obtaining  an  ex- 
clusive property  in  the  said  improvement,  and  praying  that  a  patent 
may  be  granted  for  that  purpose :  These  are,  therefore,  to  grant,  ac- 
cording to  law,  to  the  said  John  B.  Emerson,  his  heirs,  administrators, 
or  assigns,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  from  the  eighth  day  of 
March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  the  full  and  ex- 
clusive righ^  and  liberty  of  making,  constructing,  using,  and  vending 
to  others  to  be  used  the  said  improvement,  a  description  whereof  is 
^ven,  in  the  words  of  the  said  John  B.  Emerson  himself,  in  the  sched- 
ule hereto  annexed,  and  is  made  a  part  of  these  presents. 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  pat- 
ent, and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  aflBxed. 

«  Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  eighth  day 
of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-four,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  fifty-eighth, 

[seal.]  "Andrew  Jackson. 

"By  the  President. 

"Louis  McLanb,  Secretary  of  State." 

City  of  Washington,  to  vnt : 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  following  letters  patent  were  delivered 
to  me  on  the  eighth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thour 
sand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  to  be  examined;  that  I  have  ex- 
amined the  same,  and  find  them  conformable  to  law ;  and  I  do  here- 
by return  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  within  fifteen  days  from 
the  date  aforesaid,  to  wit,  on  this  eighth  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
aforesaid. 

B.  F.  Butler, 
Attorney- General  of  the  United  States. 

The  schedule  referred  to  in  these  letters  patent,  and  making  part 
of  the  same,  containing  a  description,  in  the  words  of  the  said  John 
Brown  Emerson  himself,  of  his  improvement  in  the  steam-engine : 

"  To  all  whom  it  may  concern :  Be  it  known,  that  1,  John  Brown 
Emerson,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  have  invented  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  steam-engine,  and  in  the  mode  of  propelling  therewith 
either  vessels  on  the  water  or  carriages  on  the  land,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  full  and  exact  description  thereof: 

"  One  object  of  my  improvement  is  to  substitute  for  the  crank  mo- 
tion a  mode  of  converting  the  reciprocating  motion  of  a  piston  into  a 
continued  rotary  motion,  by  a  new  combination  of  machinery  for  that 
purpose. 
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"  This  iDaode  is  applicable  to  an  engine  either  witih  oae  or  with  tw© 
cylinders,  .and  is  carried  into  effeet  as  follows :  Alongside  of  the  cylin- 
d.^  I  place  a  diaft,  the  lower  end  of  whidh  may  revolve  ia  a  step  oh 
the  platform  or  foundation  upon  which  the  cylinder  stands,  in  whieh 
case  it  must  be  somewhat  longer  than  twice  the  length  of  the  cylin- 
der, as  it  must  extend  above  it  to  a  height  somewhat  greater  than  the 
length  of  the  stroke  of  the  pistoa.  Sometimes,  however,  this  shaft 
may  have  its  lower  gu<%eon  only  a  small  distaaee  below  the  upper 
«nd  of  the  cylinders,  whence  it  must  extend  above  it,  as  before.  Its 
upper  gudgeon  must  of  course  be  sustained  by  a  suitable  frajae.  This 
diaft  is  to  stand  parallel  to  the  piston-rod,  from  which  it  is  to  receive 
its  revolvii^  motion.  Upon  lihe  upper  end  of  ihe  shaft,  abeve  the  top 
q£  the  cylinder,  th^e  is  to  be  placed  a  solid  cylinder  of  wood,  or  of 
any  other  convenient  substence,  of  such  diauneter  as  shall  cause  its 
^►arapbery  to  come  nearly  iat©  contact  with  t^  piston-rod  for  its  whole 
length,  when  the  piston  is  raised.  The  solid  cylinder  above  described 
is  to  be  made  to  a-evolve  in  the  following  manner:  I  make  a  groove 
in  it,  which  commences  near  its  lower  end,  and,  passing  ^aa'aH5',  ex- 
tends half-way  round  it  by  the  time  it  i^eachee  neaiiy  to  the  upper  end, 
or  to  a  distance  vertically  equal  to  the  stroke  of  the  "engine;  from 
that  point  it  passes  down  around  the  opposite  half,  Mxd  returns  into 
itself  at  the  point  of  beginning.  Upon  the  upper  end  of  the  piston, 
against  its  side,  I  place  a  friction-roller,  which  is  to  work  in  the  groove 
in  the  solid  cylinder;  the  piston^ofl  rising  between  parallel  guide- 
pieces,  by  which  it  is  kept  in  its  proper  place,  and  its  tendency  to  turn 
round  by  tlie  action  of  the  roller  in  the  groove  is  checked.  When 
the  piston  is  down,  this  friction-roller  will  stand  in  the  V  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  grooves  on  the  opposite  sides,  and,  as  it  is  Taised, 
it  will  in  its  passage  to  the  upper  junction  give  half  a  revolution  to  the 
solid  cylinder,  and  in  descending  will  complete  the  revolution  by  the 
.action  of  tba  friction-j?oller  on  iihe  otiier  portion  of  the  groove. 

•^'When  two  cylindei's  are  iused,  they  are  to  be  placed  parallel  to 
reach  other,  ^ad  ai  such  a  distance  apart  that  the  pistons  of  each  may, 
:in  hke  manner,  act  upon  the  solid  cylinder,  the  piston  of  one  being 
iup  when  the  other  is  down.  The  boilei%  ihe  steam-pipe,  the  valves 
for  the  admisaon  amd  diaciiarge  of  steam,  and  other  appendages,  majy 
ibe  similar  to  some  of  those  already  in  use.  From  ike  revolving  shaft 
already  described,  a  rotaiy  motion  maj  be  coijamunieated  to  paddle- 
wheels,  steam-eajriages,  or  other  objects.  As  it  is  my  intention,  in 
general,  to  place  my  cylnders  and  revolving  shaft  vertically,  I  com- 
municate motion  to  the  horiM)ntal  :shaft  of  a  paddle-wheel  by  meaus 
of  bevel-geared  wheels  near  the  lower  end,  or  at  any  convenient  part 
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of  the  sbaft ;  and  by  similar  gearing,  carriages  may  be  propelled  upon 
rail  or  ordinary  roads. 

"  When  naed  for  steamboats,  I  employ  an  improved  spiral  paddle- 
v^heel,  difiering  essentially  frOm  those  which  have  heretofore  been 
essayed.  This  spiral  I  make  by  taking  a  piece  of  metal  of  such  length 
as  I  intend  the  spiral  propeller  to  be,  and  of  a  suitable  width,  say,  for 
esam^,  dghteen  indies;  this  I  bend  along  the  center,  so  as  to  form 
two  ades,  say  of  nine  inches  in  width,  standing  at  right  angles.,  or 
nearly  eo,  to  each  other,  and  give  to  it,  longitudinally,  the  i^iral  cur- 
vature which  I  wish.  Of  these  pieces  I  prepare  two  or  three,  or  more, 
and  fix  liiem  on  to  the  outer  end  of  the  paddle-shaft,  by  means  of  arms 
of  a  suitable  lenglii,  say  of  two  feet,  more  or  less,  in  such  a  position 
that  the  trough-form  given  to  them  longitudjjially  shall  be  effiactive 
in  acting  upon  the  water..  It  must  be  entirely  under  water,  and  oper^ 
ate  in  the  direction  of  the  boafs  way.  Instead  of  metal,  the  ^iral  pM' 
peller  may  be  formed  of  wood,  and  worked  into  the  proper  form, — 
the  shape,  and  not  the  material  thereof,  being  the  only  point  of  im- 
portance. 

"  Where  a  capsian  is  required,  as  on  board  of  a  steamboat,  I  allow 
the  upper  end  of  the  vei-tieal  shaift  before  described  to  pass  through 
flie  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  attadi  the  capstan  thereto,  so  that  it  may 
be  made  to  revolve  by  the  action  of  the  shaft,  using  such  ray-wheels 
and  falls  to  connect  tiie  shaft  and  the  capstan  as  will  allow  of  their 
being  conveniently  engaged  and  disengaged. 

"What  I  clakn  as  my  invention,  and  for  which  I  ask  a  patent,  is 
the  substituting  for  the  crank  in  the  reciprocating  en^ne  a  grooved 
cylinder,  operating  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  described,  by  means 
of  its  connection  with  the  piston-rod,  together  with  all  the  variations 
of  which  this  principle  is  susceptible, — as,  for  example,  a  bar  of  metal 
may  be  bent  in  the  form  of  a  groove,  and  attached  to  the  revolving 
shaft,  and  friction-wheels  on  the  piston-rod  may  embmce  this  on  eeu^ 
side,  producing  an  effect  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  groove.  I 
also  claim  the  spiral  propelling-wheel,  contracted  and  operating  in 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  set  forth;  and  likewise  the  application 
of  the  revolving  vertical  shaft  to  the  turning  of  a  capstan  on  the  deck 
of  a  vessel,  l^ot  intending,  in  either  of  these  parts,  to  confine  my>- 
self  to  precise  forma  or  dimensions,  but  to  vary  them  in  such  manner 
as  experienee  or  convenience  may  dictate,  whilst  the  prmciple  of  ac- 
tion remains  unchanged,  and  similar  results  are  produced  by  simila* 

™®^™-  "John  Bkoww  Emekson.*' 

At  April  Term,  1844,  Emerson  brought  an  action  of  trespasB  on 
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the  case  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern 
District  of  E'ew  York,  against  Hogg  and  Delamater,  for  an  infringe- 
ment of  his  patent-right.  As  one  of  the  points  decided  by  the  court 
was  whether  or  not  the  allegations  of  the  declaration  corresponded 
with  the  evidence  of  the  patent,  it  is  thought  proper  to  insert  the 
declaration.    It  was  as  follows,  namely  : 

"  John  B.  Emerson,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  Peter 
Clark,  his  attorney,  complains  of  Peter  Hogg. and  Cornelius  Delaraar 
ter,  citizens  of  the  same  State,  defendants,  in  custody,  &c.,  of  a  plea 
of  trespass  on  the  case : 

"For  that,  whereas  the  said  plaintift"  was  the  original  inventor  of  a 
certain  new  and  useful  improvement,  in  the  letters  patent  hereinafter 
mentioned  and  fully  described,  the  same  being  a  certain  improve- 
ment in  the  steam-engine,  and  in  the  mode  of  propelling  therewith 
either  vessels  on  the  water  or  carriages  on  the  land,  which  was  not 
known  or  used  before  his  said  invention,  and  which  was  not,  at  the 
time  of  his  application  for  a  patent,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  in  pub- 
lic use  with  his  consent  or  allowance.  And  the  said  plaintiff,  being 
so  as  aforesaid  the  inventor  thereof,  and  being  also  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  eighth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four,  upon  due  application  therefor,  did  obtain  certain 
letters  patent  therefor,  in  due  form  of  law,  under  the  seal  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  signed  by  Andrew  Jackson,  then  President^  and  counter- 
signed by  Louis  McLane,  then  Secretary  of  Sta1;e,  bearing  date  the 
day  and  year  aforesaid,  whereby  there  was  secured  to  him,  the' said 
plaintiff,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  for  the  term 
of  fourteen  years  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  said  patent,  the  ex- 
clusive right  and  liberty  of  making,  using,  and  vending  to  others  to 
be  used  the  said  improvement,  as  by  the  said  letters  patent  in  court 
to  be  produced  will  fully  appear.  And  the  said  plaintiff  further  says 
that  the  said  defendants,  well  knowing  the  said  several  premises,  but 
contriving  and  wrongfully  and  injuriously  intending  to  injure  the 
plaintiff,  and  deprive  him  of  the  profits,  benefits,  and  advantages 
which  he  might  and  otherwise  would  have  derived  and  acquired 
from  the  making,  using,  and  vending  of  the  said  invention  or  im- 
provement, after  the  making  and  issuing  of  the  said  letters  patent,' 
and  within  the  term  of  fourteen  years  in  said  letters  patent  mentioned, 
to  wit,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty,  and 
on  divers  other  days  and  times  between  that  tyne  and  the  commence- 
ment of  this  suit,  at  the  city  of  New  York,  and  within  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  wrongfully  and  unjustly,  without  the  leave  or 
license  and  against  the  will  of  the  plaintiff,  made  and  sold  divers,  to 
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wit,  ten,  machines  for  propelling  boats,  in  imitation  of  the  said  inven- 
tion and  improvement,  or  a  part  of  the  said  invention  or  improve- 
ment, to  the  benefit,  use,  and  enjoyment  whereof  the  said  plaintiff 
was  and  is  entitled  as  aforesaid,  in  violation  and  infringement  of  the 
said  letters  patent,  and  of  the  exclusive  Tight  and  privilege  to  which 
the  plaintiff  was  and  is  entitled  as  aforesaid,  and  contrary  to  the  form 
of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 

"And  the  said  plaintiff  further  says  that  the  said  defendants,  well 
knowing  the  said  several  premises,  but  further  contriving  and  intend- 
ing as  aforesaid,  after  the  obtaining  of  the  letters  patent  by  the  said 
plaintiff  as  aforesaid,  and  within  the  said  term  of  fourteen  years,  to  wit; 
on  the  said  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty,  and  at 
divers  other  times  between  that  day  and  the  commencement  of  this 
suit,  within  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  aforesaid,  wrongfully 
and  unjustly,  without  the  leave  or  license  and  against  the  will  of  the 
plaintiff,  did  make  and  sell  divers,  to  wit,  ten,  improved  machines  for 
propelling  boats  or  vessels  upon  the  water,  constructed  in  a  similar 
form  and  acting  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  said  machine  or  im- 
provement, to  the  benefit,  use,  and  enjoyment  whereof  the  said  plain- 
tiff was  and  is  entitled  by  his  said  letters  patent  as  aforesaid,  in  vio- 
lation and  infringement  of  the  exclusive  right  so  secured  to  the  said 
plaintiff'  by  the  said  letters  patent  as  aforesaid,  and  contrary  to  the 
form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 

"And  the  said  plaintiff  further  says  that  the  said  defendant,  well 
knowing  the  said  several  premises,  but  contriving  and  intending  as 
aforesaid,  after  the  obtaining  of  the  said  letters  patent  by  the  said 
plaintiff  as  aforesaid,  and  within  the  said  term  of  fourteen  years,  to 
wit,  on  the  said  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty,  and 
at  divers  other  times  between  that  day  and  the  commencement  of 
this  suit,  in  the  Southern  District  of  ISfew  York  aforesaid,  wrongfully 
and  unjustly,  and  without  the  consent  or  allowance  and  against  the 
will  of  the  plaintiff",  did  imitate  in  part  and  make  a  certain  addition 
to  the  said  invention  or  improvement,  to  the  benefit,  use,  and  enjoy- 
ment whereof  the  plaintiff  was  and  is  entitled  as  aforesaid,  in  breach 
of  the  said  letters  patent,  and  in  violation  and  infringement  of  the 
exclusive  right  and  privilege  so  secured  to  the  said  plaintiff"  as  afore- 
said, and  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and 
provided. 

"By  means  of  the  committing  of  which  said  several  grievances  by 
the  said  defendants  as  aforesaid,  the  said  plaintiff"  is  greatly  injured, 
and  has  lost  and  been  deprived  of  divers  great  gains  and  profits  which 
he  might  and  otherwise  would  have  derived  from  the  said  invention 
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and  improvement  in  the  said  letters  patent  described  and  set  forth, 
and  in  reject  whereof  he  was  and  is  entitled  to  sudh  priyifege  as 
aforesaid,  and  was  and  is  otherwise  damnified  to  the  said  damage  of 
the  said  plaintiff  of  ten  thousand  dollars;  and  therefore,"  &c. 

To  this  declaration,  the  defendants  pleaded  the  general  issue,  and 
filed  a  copy  of  the  special  matters  of  defense  to  the  action. 

In  May,  1847,  the  cause  came  on  for  trial .  The  patent  was  given 
in  evidence,  when  the  Sounsel  for  the  defendants  prtiyed  tho  court  to 
instruct  the  jury  that  the  patent  thus  produced  in  evideoee  by  the 
said  plaintiff  was  void,  for  the  reasons  following: 

1.  That  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff,  as  set  forth  in  his  specification 
annexed  to  his  letters  patent,  embraces  the  entire  spiral  paddle-wheel. 
The  claim  is,  therefore,  too  broad  upon  tihie  face  of  it,  and  the  letters 
patent  are  void  upon  this  grouod^  and  the  detendants  are  entitled  to 
a  verdict. 

2.  That  the  patent  is  void  upon  its  faee,  for  this :  that,  puiporting 
to  be  a  patent  for  an  improvement,  and  specifying  that  the  invention 
is  of  "  an  improved  spiral  paddle-wheel,  differing  essentMly  from  any 
which  have  heretofore  been  essayed,"  without  poiafing  out  in  what 
the  difference  consists,  or  in  any  manner  whatever  indicating  the  im- 
provement by  distinguishing  it  from  the  previously-^sayed  spiral 
paddle-wheels,  it  is  wanting  in  an  essentiai  prerequisite  to  the  valid- 
ity of  letters  patent  for  an  improvement. 

3.  That  the  patent  is  void  upon  its  face,  for  this :  that  it  embraces 
fieveral  distinct  and  separate  inventions,  as  improvements  in  several 
distinct  and  independent  machines  susceptible  of  independent  oper- 
ation, not  necessarily  connected  with  each  other  in  producing  the 
result  jtfrived  at  in  the  invention,  and  the  Bubject-matter  of  sejarate 
and  independent  inventions. 

4.  It  appears  in  evidence  that  the  drawing  and  model  of  the  pad- 
dle-wheel of  plaintifl",  filed  and  deposited  originally  in  the  Patent 
Offic^,  had  been  lost  by  the  desti-uction  of  that  office  in  December, 
1S36,  and  that  in  restoring  the  record  of  the  patent,  under  the  act  of 
March,  1837,  the  plaintiff*  sent  from  New  Orleans  to  the  office  a  new 
drawings  to  be  filed  on  the  6th  of  May,  1841,  together  with  a  court 
copy  of  the  letters  patent  which  were  deposited  in  the  office.  The 
drawing  was  not  sworn  to  by  the  plaintiff,  but  remained  in  the  office 
till  January,  1844,  when  it  was  delivered  to  an  agent  of  the  plaintiff 
and  sent  to  New  Orleans,  and  sworn  to  by  him,  and  filed  in  the  de- 
partment on  the  12th  of  February,  1844.  On  an  exatnination  snbse^ 
quently  by  the  plaintiff,  it  was  discovered  that  this  draxving  was  im- 
perfectly made,  and  thereupon  a  second  drawing  was  prociiirei  by 
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him,  which  he  claimed  and  offered  to  prove  to  be  an  accurate  one, 
and  was  sworn  to  and  filed  on  the  27th  of  March,  1844,  an  authenti- 
cated copy  of  which  was  offered  in  evidence  on  the  trial  by  the  plain- 
tiff!, which  was  obje^eted  to  by  the  counsel  for  tlie  defendants;  but  the 
objection  was  overruled,  and  the  evidence  admitted,  to  which  an  ex- 
ception was  taken. 

5.  That  if,  from  the  evidence,  the.  jury  are  ^tisfied'  that  no  propel- 
ling-wheek  were  made  by  the  defendants  between  the  2^7th  of  March, 
1844,  (the  date  of  the  alleged  completion  of  the  record  of  the  plaintiff's 
patent,  under  th©  act  of  March  3d,  1837,)  aud  the.  commencement  of 
this  suit,  in  April  following,  that,  upon  this  ground,  the -defendants 
are  entitiled  to  a  veBdict. 

The  court  charged,  in  respect  to-  the  instructions  prayed  for,  that 
"  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  was  for  an  improvement  on  the  spiral 
paddle-wheel  or  propeller;  that,  by  a  new  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  the  wheel,  he  had  been  enabled  to  effect  a  new  and  improved  ap- 
plication and  use  of  the  same  in  the  propulsion  of  vessel's;  that  the 
ground  upon  which  the  claim  is  grounded  was  this :  it  is  the  getting 
rid  of  nearly  all  the  resistiBg  surface  of  the  wheels  of  Stevens,  Smith, 
and  others,  by  placing  the  spiral  paddfles  or  propelling  surfaces  on  the 
ends  of  arms^  instead  of  carryiiiig  the  paddles  themselives  in  a  con- 
tinued surface  to  the  hub  or  ^ia&  It  is  claimed  tha*  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  old  blade  not  only  did  not  aid  in.  Iihe  propulsion,  but 
actually  impaired  its  efficiency,  and  alfeo  that  the  improived  wheel  is 
made,  stronger.  It  was  made  a  question,  on  the  former  trial,  whether 
the  plaintiff  did  not  claim,  or  inhend  to  claim,  the  entire  wheel  But 
we  understand  it  to  be  for  an  improvement  upon  the  spiral  paddle- 
wheel,  clakned  to  be  new  and  useful  in  the  aruangemeat  of  its.  parte, 
and  more  effective,  by  fixisHg'  the  spiral  paddles  upon  the  estmemi^ 
of  arms,  at  a  distance  from  the  shaft." 

The  court  further  instructed  the  jury,  th^at  "the  deseriiption  o.f  the 
invention  was  sufficient,  and  that  the  objection  that  the  parts  em- 
braced several  distinct  discoveries  was  untenable." 

The  court  further  charged, "  that  the  damages  were,  not  necessarily 
confined  to  the.  making  of  the  wheels  between  March,  1844,  when  the 
drawings  were  restored  to  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  bringing  of  the 
suit.  Such  a  limitation  assumes  that  there  can  be  no  infringement 
of  the  patent  after  the  destruction  of  the  records,  in  1836,  until  they 
are  restored  to  the  Paifeent  Oflice,  and  that  during  the  intennediate 
time  the  rights,  of  patentees;  would  be  violated  with  impunity."  We 
do  mot  assent  to  this.  view. 

In  the  first  place,  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  restoration 
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was  not  passed  till  3d  March,  1837 ;  and  in  the  second  place,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  a  considerable  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the 
act  would  be  generally  known,  and  then  a  still  further  period  before 
copies  of  the  drawings  and  models  could  be  procured.  Patentees 
are  not  responsible  for  the  fire,  nor  did  it  work  a  forfeiture  of  their 
rights. 

The  ground  for  the  restriction  claimed  is,  that  the  community  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  by  a  resort  to  the  records  of  the  Patent 
Office,  whether  the  construction  of  a  particular  machine  or  instru- 
ment would  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  others,. and  the  infringe- 
.  ment  might  be  innocently  committed. 

But  if  the  embarrassment  happened  without  the  fault  of  the  pat- 
entee, he  is  not  responsible  for  it;  nor  is  the  reason  applicable  to  the 
case  of  a  patent  that  has  been  published,  and  tiie  invention  known  to 
the  public.  The  specification  in  this  case  had  been  published.  It  is 
true,  if  it  did  not  sufficiently  describe  the  improvement  without  the 
aid  of  the  drawing,  this  fact  would  not  help  the  plaintiff.  If  there 
had  been  unreasonable  delay  and  neglect  in  restoring  the  records, 
and  in  the  meantime  a  defendant  had  innocently  made  the  patented 
article,  a  fair  ground  would  be  laid  for  a  mitigation  of  the  rule  of 
damages,  if  not  for  the  withholding  them  altogether ;  and  the  court 
left  the  question  of  fact  as  to  reasonable  diligence  of  the  patentee  or 
not  in  this  respect,  and  also  all  questions  of  fact  involved  in  the  points 
of  the  case  for  the  defendants,  to  the  jury. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendants  excepted  to  each  and  every  part  of 
the  charge  of  the  court,  so  far  as  said  charge  did  not  adopt  the  prayer 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  was,  that  the  said  Peter  Hogg  and  Corne- 
lius Delamater,  the  defendants,  are  guilty  of  the  premises  within  laid 
to  their  charge,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  said  John  B.  Emerson 
hath  within  complained  against  them,  and  they  assess  the  damages 
of  the  said  plaintiff,  on  occasion  thereof,  over  and  above  his  costs  and 
charges  by  him  about  this  suit  in  this  behalf  expended,  at  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars,  and  for  those  costs  and  charges  at  six  cents. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was,  that  the  said  John  B.  Emerson  do 
recover  against  the  said  Peter  Hogg  and  Cornelius  Delamater  his 
damages,  costs,  and  charges  in  form  aforesaid  by  the  jurors  aforesaid 
assessed,  and  also  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars  and  fifteen 
cents,  for  his  said  costs  and  charges  by  the  said  court  now  here  ad- 
judged of  increase  to  the  said  John  B.  Emerson,  and  with  his  assent; 
which  said  damages,  costs,  and  charges,  in  the  whole,  amount  to  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars  and  fifteen  cents. 
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The  cause  was  argued  on  this  court,  on  printed  arguments,  by  Upton 
and  John  0.  Sargent,  for  the  plaintifis  in  error,  and  Morton  and  Cutting, 
for  the  defendant  in  error.  The  arguments  were  too  voluminous  to 
be  reported  in  extenso,  and  it  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  give  more 
than  extracts  from  each. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiflsin  error  assigned  as  errors  the  follow- 
ing points: 

1.  The  defendant  in  error  has  no  patent  for  an  improved  spiral 
paddle-wheel. 

n.  If  the  defendant's  patent  is  for  the  combination  of  instruments 
described  in  the  specification,  there  is  no  pretense  that  the  combinar 
tion  has  been  infringed;  if  for  several  separate  improved  machines,  it 
cannot  be  supported  in  law. 

HE.  Defendant's  patent  is  void  for  too  broad  a  claim,  and  for  not 
distinguishing  his  alleged  improvemelit  from  other  inventions,  nor 
particularly  specifying,  as  the  statute  requires,  the  particular  improve- 
ment which  he  claims  as  his  own  invention  or  discovery.  The  case 
exhibits  an  improvement  as  the  invention,  and  the  claim  is  for  the 
whole  machine. 

IV".  The  drawing  filed  March  27th,  1844,  was  not  legal  evidence 
of  defendant's  patented  invention,  because  there  was  a  drawing  filed 
by  the  patentee  on  the  12th  of  February  previous,  which  was,  by  the 
second  section  of  the  act  of  1837,  with  his  letters  patent,  the  only 
legal  evidence  of  his  invention,  as  patented,  that  could  be  offered  in 
any  judicial  court  of  the  United  States. 

V. — 1.  The  patentee,  after  an  alleged  correction  of  the  record  of 
his  letters  patent,  by  filing  the  second  drawing,  could  not,  in  law, 
avail  himself  of  that  alleged  correction  to  cover  by  it  alleged  causes 
of  action  previously  accruing;  and  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  any 
subsequent  infringements,  the  plaintiffs  here  were  entitled  to  a  verdict 
below. 

2.  Nor  was  he  entitled  to  recover  damages  for  any  alleged  infringe- 
ment prior  to  the  alleged  completion  of  his  record  by  the  filing  of  the 
corrected  drawing  of  27th  March,  1844. 

YI.  What  was  reasonable  time  in  this  case  for  the  restoration  of 
defendant's  patent  to  the  office,  if  not  expressly  fixed  by  statute,  (act 
of  1837,  section  2,)  was  exclusively  a  question  of  law. 

Upton,  for  plaintiff s  in  error. 

1.  This  action  was  brought  to  recover  damages  fi-om  the  defendants 
below,  for  their  asserted  infringement  of  an  alleged  patent  of  the  plain- 
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tiff  for  "  an  improved  spiral  paddle'-whe&I " ;  aiad  tha  first  q-Qestion  to 
wMcli  the  atteBitiom  of  the  eooTt  is  veqmsked  h  one  which  is.  presented 
upoB  the  face  of  the  fetters  pateat,  which  comstituite  the  basis  &£'  the 
action,  and  which  are  incorporarted  into  tfee  MH  of  exceptions.  It  is^ 
this :  Has  the  defendant  in  error  any  such  pat^ait  ? 

If  it  be  manifest  to  this  court,  upon  an  inspection  of  the  record 
and  an  ©sanaktafeaa*  of  the.  letters  paiten^l,  that  he>  has  no  ^ant,  as 
patentee,  of  "  an  improved  spiral  paddle-wheel,"  then  it  is  subiattiitted; 
that  &ere  m  no  escape,  from  Hae  meces^y-  of  reTersing  the  jodgment 
which  has  been  rendered,  awarding  him  damages  for  the-  mvaaioiB.  of 
such  a  graiit;  This,  mefeesmtf^is  in  no  naaianer  a&eted,  faoagh  it  ap- 
p^fl?  tfcit  the  objection  was  not  taiken  fei  the  cowrt  below,  either  at  tb^. 
trial  01'  upon  a  motion  in  arBes*  of  judgment.  It  ia  sufficient  iff  ^le  de- 
fect be  manifest  upon  the  record ;  for  it  would  be  monstrous  to  eoirtejitd 
that  this  com't  is  powerless,  in  any  case,  to  reverse  the  ja^gmierastv  when 
it  appeaiPSi  upon!  thses  record  befee  them  that  liie  "cecjr  fomn<feti0n  of 
the  judgment  is  so  incuraMy  and  latally  Elective  as  to-  have  been 
completely  beyond  the  remedy  of  the  party',  though  the  objection 
were  taken  at  the  earliest  possible  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Aus 
thority  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  sustain  this  positicsa.  .But  this 
court  has  decided,  in  the  case;  of  Showm-  v.  Pomeroy,  ©  Cr.,  221,  that 
it  is;  not  too  late  to  allege  as.  error  in  the  Supreme^  Court  a  defect 
which  or^kt  to  have  prevented  the  renddtiion  of  the  judgmeat  in  the 
coui-t  below.  "  Hadi  this  error,"  say  the  court,  "  been  moved  in  arrest 
of  judgment,  it  is:  presamaMe>  the  judgmemit  would  have  been  arresfc^ 
ed;"  and  "there  can  be  no  doubi  %sik  anytihing  appealing  upon- 
the  record  wHek  wouM  have  been  fatal  upon  a  m.otii0n.  in  arrest  of 
judgment  is.  equally  fatal  upon  a,  writ  of  erEoc."  So.  also  Garland  v. 
Davis,  4  Howard,  131. 

By  the  bill  of  exceptions,  St  appears  that,  upon  the  introduction  in 
evidence  of  &e.  kfefeers;  patent  by  the  plaintiff,  "  the  eounsel  for  tke 
defendants  did  insist  before  the  said  Circuit  Court,  on  behalf  of  said 
defendants,  tisait  thei  said  letters  patent  S0^produced  and  ^ven  in  evi- 
dence on  the  part  of  said  plaintiff  as  ai&resaid.  were  wholly  insuffi- 
cient as  the  basis  of  the  aforesaadi  action,  and  cladm  upon  the  bbM  cte- 
fenidantsJ'  How.,,  by  reference  to  the  letters,  paifeeat^,  (page  7  of  the 
record,)  the  @awt  toII  perceive  feat  the  grant  to  tiie  patentee,  upon 
the  face  of  the  letters,  is  for  "  sm  improvement  in  the  steam-engiBie," 
and  for  that  alone ;  that  it  was  for  that  alone  that  he  solicited  a  pat- 
ent by  petition ;  that  it  was  of  that  improsfeiHieat  only  that  he  made 
oath  that  he  was  the  original  and  first  inventor.  Buch  is- .the  granst, 
and  so  is  it  recorded;   and  the.  public  would  seek  in  vain  upon  the 
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records  of  tile  Patent  Office  for  a  patent  to  the  plaintiff  below  for 
"  an  improved  spiral  paddle-wheel." 

It  will  not  be  contended  that  the  letters,  standing  alone,  confer  any 
title  to  such  an  invention;  But  it  may  be  said,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
patetitee  has  described  a  paddle-wheel,  and  also  an  iinproved  method 
of  causing  a  capstan  to  revolve  upon  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  as  well  as 
his  improvement  in  the  steam-engine,  and  claimed  these  as  well  as 
his  steam-engine  in  his  schedule  annexed  to  the  letters  patent,  the 
grant  must  be  construed  to  cover  the  paddle-wheel  and  the  eapstan<as 
well  as  the  steam-engine,  though  it  be  in  express  terms  for  the  steam- 
engine  only,  though  it  was  for  that  alon,e  that  he  solicited'  a  patent^ 
and  it  was  that  alone  that  he  made  oatii  he  had  invented^  Were  thisi 
doctrine  maintainable,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  wholly  subversive 
of  the  policy  of  the  law,  which  looks  as  well  to  the  protection  of  the 
public  as  it  does  to  the  encouragement  of  inventors.  That  the  sched- 
ule annexed  to  letters  patent  forms  a  part  of  the  patent,  and  that  they 
are  to  be  construed  together,  is  undoubtedly  well  established;  This  is' 
the  English  doctrine,  as  well  as  that  of  our  own  courts ;  and,  hj  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  authorities,  it  will  be  perceived  that  Mr. 
Phillips,  iu  his  elementary  work,  (pages  224,  et  seq.,)  is  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  there  is  any  conflict  between  them. 

By  these  authorities,  it  is  decided  that  the  title  of  the  invention^  as 
contained  in  the  patent,  may  be  explained  by  its  description  in  the 
specification,  whenever  such  title  is  general,  ambiguous,  or  uncertain ; 
and  the  patent  will  be  sustained,  in  all  cases,  unless  the  patent  indi-' 
cate  one  invention,  and  the  specification  describe  another  and  dift'er- 
ent  invention.  American  authorities. — Phillips  on  Patents,  224;  and 
cases  cited;  Sullivan  v.  Redfield,  Paine  0.  0.  R.,  442;  SMwy.  Gooper, 
7  Peters,  292,  315;  Evans  v.  Chambers,  2  "Wash.  C.  C.  K,  125;  Bar- 
rett V.  Hall,  1  Mason,  476;  Whittemm-e  v.  Cutter,!  Gall.,  437;  Evans 
V.  Eatoji,  Peters'  C.  C.  R.,  341.  English  authorities. — Godson  on  Pat- 
ents, 108, 113,  and  cases;  Ndlson  v.  Harford,  Webster,  312,  and  arg.;. 
Rex  V.  Wheeler,  2  Barn.  &  Aid.,  350 ;  S.  C,  3  Merivale,  629 ;  Gleffff'-s 
Patent,  Webster,  117;  Russett  v.  Cowley,  Webster,  470  5  Househill  v. 
Ndlson,  Webster,  679. 

When  Mr.  Phillips  says  (Phillips  on  Patents,  225)  that  any  defect 
in  the  title  may  be  remedied  by  the  specification,  what  he  means  is 
apparent  by  reference  to  the  cases  which  he  cites.  The  description 
comes  in  aid  of  a  defective  title,  but  never  can  create  a  new  title,  by 
adding  to  the  grant.  There  must  be  such  a  conformity  betweein'the 
title  and  the  speoificatioti  as  that'  the-former  shall  give  some  idea  of 
the  latter;  It  is  the-  description  of  the  thing  patented  "■  which  is  mad®' 
29 
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part  of  these  presents," — not  a  description  of  something  else,  of  which 
the  title  of  the  grant  gives  no  idea. 

Thus  reads  the  patent  itself.  After  reciting  that  John  Brown  Em- 
erson had,  by  petitioji,  solicited  a  patent  for  an  improvement  in  the 
steam-engine,  had  made  oath  that  he  was  the  first  and  original  in- 
ventor of  said  improvement,  and  paid  the  fee  of  thirty  doUai-s  into  the 
treasury,  it  grants  to  him  the  exclusive  right,  &c.,  in  the  said  improve- 
ment, "  a  description  wHlereof  is  given,  in  the  words  of  the  said  John 
Brown  Emerson  himself,  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed,  and  is 
made  a  part  of  these  presents."  Then  follows  the  caption  of  the 
schedule,  thus :  "  The  schedule  referred  to  in  these  letters  patent,  and 
making  part  of  the  same,  containing  a  description,  in  the  words  of  the 
said  John  Brown  Emerson  himself,  of  his  improvement  in  the  steam- 
engine." 

No  reported  authoHty  can  be  found  in  the  remotest  degree  sustain- 
ing the  proposition  that  a  description  and  claim  of  anything  contained 
in  a  specification  are  covered  by  the  grant,  though  the  grant  make  no 
reference  to  it,  and  the  title  is  so  entirely  distinct  from  it  as  to  sug- 
gest no  idea  of  the  thing  described.  Were  this  proposition  tenable, 
then  were  we  to  strike  out  from  this  patentee's  specification  every 
word  descriptive  of  his  improvement  in  the  steam-engine,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  comparatively  few  words  descriptive  of  the  spiral 
paddle-wheel  and  the  improved  capstan,  the  grant  for  the  improve- 
ment in  the  steam-engine  must  be  construed  as  a  grant  for  an  im- 
proved spiral  paddle-wheel  and  an  improved  capstan.  ISow,  would 
it  not  be  .monstrous  to  contend  that  an  instrument  of  so  solemn  a 
character  as  a  government  grant  of  letters  patent  is  to  be  added  to 
and  enlarged  by  construction  ? 

The  doctrine  as  settled,  upon  every  principle  of  construction,  is  the 
true  doctrine — that  the  description  of  the  thing  patented,  contained 
in  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  patent,  constitutes  a  part  of  the  patent, 
and  may  be  and  should  be  resorted  to,  in  construing  the  patent,  to 
control  the  generality  of  the  title,  and  to  explain  or  elucidate  ambig- 
uities Or  uncertainties ;  but  that  a  description  of  a  thing  not  indicated 
by  the  patent,  not  even  remotely  suggested  by  the  grant  or  the  title, 
can  never  be  construed  with  the  patent,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
or  enlarging  the  terms  of  the  grant. 

Tha,t  this  doctrine  may  be  made  more  obvious  and  conclusiv«,  (if 
it  be  possible  or  desirable,)  the  court  is  referred  to  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  under  which  the  letters  patent  in  this  case  issued. 

The  inventor  is  required  to  present  his  petition  soliciting  the  patent, 
and  to  make  oath  that  he  is  the  inventor.    The  statute  further  requires 
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that  the  letters  patent  shall  recite  the  allegations  and  suggestions  of 
the  petition,  and  give  a  short  description  of  the  invention.  This  re- 
qnisition  was  obviously  for  the  twofold  purpose :  first,  that  it  might 
appear  that  the  proper  preliminary  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  ap- 
plicant, of  which  the  recital  in  the  letters  was  proof;  and,  second,  that 
it  might,  on  their  face,  be  seen  what  was  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  grant.  Act  of  1793,  sections  1,  3.  Now,  did  this  patentee  pre- 
sent his  petition,  soliciting  a  patent  for  an  improved  spiral  paddle- 
wheel,  and  make  oath  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  that  improvement  ? 
If  it  be  answered  that  he  did,  then  the  positive  requisition  of  the  stat> 
ute  is  not  complied  with ;  for  the  patent  recites  the  allegations  and 
suggestions  of  no  such  petition,  and  gives  a  short  description  of  no 
such  invention ;  and  for  this  reason  the  patent  would  be  absolutely 
void. 

This  is  well  established  in  the  following  cases :  Evans  v.  Eaton, 
Peters'  C.  C.  R,  340 ;  Kneass  v.  SehuyVdll  Bank,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  E.,  9 ; 
Cutting  et  al.  v.  Myers,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  E.,  220 ;  Evans  v.  Cliambers, 
2  Wash.  C.  C.  E.,  125. 

If  the  letters  patent  do  recite  the  allegations  and  suggestions  of  the 
petition,  then  the  patentee  did  not  solicit  a  patent  for  "  an  improved 
spiral  paddle-wheel "  or  an  "  improved  capstan  " ;  he  did  not  make 
oath  that  he  had  invented  these  improvements ;  and  hence  the  letters 
contain  no  description  whatever  of  these  improvements,  and  confer 
no  grant  of  an  exclusive  right  in  them  upon  the  patentee. 

(The  counsel  then  quoted  largely  from  the  opinion  of  Judge  Wash- 
ington in  Evans  v.  Eatm,  Peters'  C.  C.  E.,  340.) 

n.  At  the  trial,  the  defendants'  counsel  requested  the  court  to  in- 
struct the  jury,  "that  the  patent  of  the  plaintiff  was  void  upon  its  face, 
for  this:  that  it  embraces  several  distinct  and  separate  inventions, 
as  improvements  in  several  distinct  and  separate  machines  suscepti- 
ble of  independent  operation,  and  not  necessarily  connected  with  each 
.  other  in  producing  the  result  aimed  at  in  the  invention,  and  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  sep&rate  and  distinct  patents."  The  court  charged  the 
jury,  that  "the  objection  that  the  patent  embraced  several  distinct  dis- 
coveries is  untenable."  In  this  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the 
court  below  erred. 

(The  counsel  here  cited  and  commented  on  Phillips  on  Patents. 
"It  is  well  settled,  that  two  or  more  distinct  machines,  capable  of  in- 
dependent operations,  cannot  be  united  in  one  patent."  3  Wheat, 
454;  1  Mason,  447;  2  Mason,  112;  1  Story,  290.)  - 

m.  At  the  trial  of  this  case,  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  request- 
ed the  court  to  instruct  the  jury,  "that  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff,  as 
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set  forth  in  his  specification  annexed  to  his  letters  patent,  emhraces 
the  entire  spiral  paddle-wheel.  The  claim  is,  therefore,  too  broad  upoi> 
the  face  of  it,  and  the  letters  patent  are  void  upon  this  gfound."  Up- 
on this  point  the  court  charged  the  jury  as  follows:  "It  was  made  a 
question,  on  the  former  trial,  whether  the  plaintiff  did  not  claim  the 
entire  wheel;  but  we  understand  it  to  be  for  an  improvement  upon 
the  spiral  paddle-wheel,  claimed  to  be  new  and  useful  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  parts,  and  more  effective,  by  fixing  the  spiral  paddles  upon 
the  extremity  of  arms,  at  a  distance  from  the  shaft." 

rV.  At  the  trial,  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  also  requested  the 
court  to  instruct  the  jury,  "  that  tlie  patent  is  void  upon  its  face  for 
this :  that,  purporting  to  be  a  patent  for  an  improvement,  and  speci- 
fying that  the  invention  is  of  an  improved  spiral  paddle-wheel, '  dif- 
fering essentially  fi'om  any  that  have  heretofore  been  essayed,'  without 
pointing  out  in  what  the  difference  consists,  or  in  any  manner  what- 
ever indicating  an  improvement  by  distinguishing  it  from  the  previ- 
ously essayed  spiral  paddle-wheels,  it  is  wanting  in  an  essential  pre- 
requisite to  the  validity  of  letters  patent  for  an  improvement."  Upon 
this  point  the  court  charged  the  jury  as  follows:  "That  the  claim  of 
the  plaintiff  was  for  an  improvement  on  the  spiral  paddle-wheel  or 
propeller ;  that,  by  a  new  arrangement  of  the  pai-ts  of  the  wheel,  he 
has  been  enabled  to  effect  a  new  and  improved  application  and  use 
of  the  same  in  the  propulsion  of  vessels;  that  the  ground  upon  which 
the  claim  is  founded  is  this :  it  is  getting  rid  of  nearly  all  the  resist- 
ing surface  of  the  wheels  of  Stevens,  Smith,  and  others,  by  placing 
the  spiral  paddles  or  propelling  surfaces  on  the  ends  of  arms,  instead 
of  carrying  the  paddles  themselves  in  a  continued  surface  to  the  hub 
or  shaft.'  It  is  claimed  that  a  great  portion  of  the  old  blade  not  only 
did  not  aid  in  the  propulsion,  but  actually  impaired  its  efficiency,  and. 
also  that  the,  improved  wheel  is  much  stronger."  And  the  court 
further  charged  the  jury,  that  "the  description  of  the  invention. wa? 
sufficient." 

Upon  these  two  points,  it  is  submitted  that  the  court  below  erred. 
They  are  so  connected,  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  that  they  will  be  presented  and  considered  together,  though  they 
are  distinct  grounds  of  objection  to  the  patent. 

(The  counsel  then  contended  that  the  specification  ought  to  be  con- 
strued by  itself,  and  be  so  clear  as  to  be  understood  without  resorting 
to  evidence  or  any  other  source  of  information,  and  cited :  English 
authorities. — McFarlane  v.  Price,  1  Starkie,  199 ;  In  re  Nickels,  Hind- 
march  on  Patents,  186 ;  Hill  v.  Thompson,  3  Merivale,  622 ;  S.  G.,  8 
Taunton,  325.     American  authorities.^Z)«a;oft  v.  Moyer,  4  Wash.  C. 
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C.  E,.,  69;  Evans  v.  Eetiich,d  Wash.  C.  C.  R.,  425;  Loioellv.  Leiois, 
1  Mason  C.  C.  E.,  189 ;  Ames  v.  Hoioard,  1  Sumner,  482.) 

This  leads  to  the  principle  in  the  law  of  patents  involved  in  the 
fourth  point.  It  is  the  positive  requisition  of  the  statute,  and  has  heen 
repeatedly  considered  and  passed  upon  by  the  Federal  judicial  tribu- 
nals. 

Before  an  inventor  shall  receive  a  patent,  he  is  required,  "in  case 
of  any  machine,  fully  to  explain  the  principle  and  the  several  modes 
in  which  he  has  contemplated  the  application  of  that  principle,  or 
character  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  other  inventions, 
and  shall  particularly  specify  and  point  out  the  particular  improvement 
or  combination  which  he  claims  as  his  own  invention  or  discovery." 
The  requisition  of  the  English  law  is  similar  in  this  respect. 

E'ow,  before  proceeding  to  consider  whether  the  patentee,  in  this 
case,  has  complied  with  this  positive  and  salutary  requisitiou  of  the 
law,  the  attention  of  the  court  is  requested  to  the  reported  cases  in 
which  the  requisition  has  received  judicial  construction. 

By  a  careful  examination  of  these  authorities,  it  will  be  found  es- 
tablished, that,  where  a  patent  is  taken  out  for  an  improvement,  the 
specification  must  describe  what  the  improvement  is,  and  the  patent 
be  limited  to  such  improvement.  If  the  patent  includes  the  whole 
machinery,  it  includes  more  than  the  patentee  invented,  and  is  there- 
fore Toid.  That  if  the  patent  be  for  an  improvement  in  an  existing 
machine,  the  patentee  must,  in  his  specification,  distinguish  the  new 
from  the  old,  and  confine  his  patent  to  such  parts  only  as  are  new ; 
and  if  both  be  mixed  up  together,  and  a  patent  is  taken  for  the  whole, 
it  is  void.  That  however  the  authorities  may  apparently  vai'y  in  point- 
ing out  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  patentee  must  specify  his 
improvement,  and  distinguish  what  he  claims  as  new  and  his  inven- 
tion from  what  was  old  and  before  known,  yet  that  they  are  in  perfect 
liarmony  in  deciding  that  he  must  do  this  in  some  manner,  and  upon 
the  face  of  the  specification.    American  authorities. — Eccms  v.  EatoUy 

3  Wheat.,  454 ;  Wovdcock  v.  Parker,!  Gall,  438 ;  Whittemore  v.  Cut- 
ter, 1  Gall.,  478 ;  Odiorne  v.  WinJdei/,  2  Gall.,  51 ;  Lowell  v.  Leiois,  1 
Mason,  182 ;  Barrett  v.  Hall,  1  Mason,  447 ;  Sullivan  v.  Redjield, 
Paine's  C.  C.  R.,  441 ;  Evans  v.  Eaton,  7  Wheat.,  408 ;  Dixon  v.  Moyer, 

4  Wash.  C.  0.  R.,  69 ;  Isaacs  v.  Cooper,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  R.,  261 ;  Cross 
V.  Huntley,  13  Wend.,  385 ;  Head  v.  Stevens,  19  Wend.,  411 ;  Ames 
v.  Howard,  1  Sumner,  482 ;  Kneasiy.  Schuylldll  Bank,  4  Wash.  C.  C. 
R.,  9 ;  Morris  v.  Jenkins  et  al.,  3  McLean,  250 ;  Petersen  v.  Wooden,  3 
McLean,  248.  English  cases. — McFarlane  v.  Price,  1  Starkie,  199; 
Williams  v.  Brodie,  Davies'  Patent  Oases,  96,  97;  Mantov.  v.  Manion, 
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Davies'  Patent  Oases,  349 ;  Hill  v.  Thompson,  8  Taunton,  325 ;  Minter 
V.  Wells,  1  Webster,  130 ;  Rex  v.  Nickels,  Hindmarch  on' Patents,  186. 

Now,  apply  the  rule  of  law,  as  prescribed  by  the  statute  and  con- 
strued by  these  authorities,  to  the  patent  in  this  case.  Admit  that 
rule,  as  most  liberally  stated,  in  any  reported  decision,  and  the  coun- 
sel respectfully  asks,  in  what  manner,  upon  the  face  of  the  patentee's 
specification,  has  he  distinguished  that  which  he  claims  as  new  and 
his  invention  from  wha4  was  old  and  before  known,  or  pointed  out 
in  what  his  improvement  consists  ?  It  is  most  confidently  answered 
that  ho  has  done  this  in  no  manner  whatever,  neither  expressly  nor 
by  implication,  nor  by  any  reference ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  wit  of  man 
to  determine,  upon  the  face  of  the  specification,  what  the  improve- 
ment is  which  the  patentee  claims,  or  intended  to  claim.  The  court 
below,  in  their  construction  of  the  claim,  in  charging  the  jury,  say 
that  the  improvement  consists  "  in  a  new  arrangement  of  the  parts." 
Does  this  appeal*,  either  in  terms  or  even  impliedly,  upon  the  face  of 
the  description  ?  So  far  from  this,  the  last  words  of  the  patentee,  in 
his  description,  are,  that  the  "  shape  "  of  the  thing  is  the  "  only  point 
of  importance."  The  coiart  further  say,  that  this  new  arrangement 
of  the  parts  consists  in  "getting  rid  of  nearly  all  the  resisting  surface 
of  the  wheel  of  Stevens,  Smith,  and  others,  by  placing  the  spiral  pad- 
dles or  propelling  surfaces  on  the  ends  of  arms,  instead  of  carrying 
the  paddles  themselves  in  a  continued  surface  to  the  hub  or  shaft." 

Where,  upon  the  face  of  the  descinption,  is  there  any  mention  made 
of  Stevens',  Smith's,  or  of  any  previously-invented  wheel,  save  in  the 
general  declaration  by  the  patentee,  that  his  improved  wheel  "  differs 
essentially  from  any  which  have  been  heretofore  essayed," — a  decla- 
ration which  the  court,  in  the  case  of  Barrett  v.  Hall,  above  cited,  de- 
clare to  be  "  no  specification  at  all "  ?  And  where,  upon  the  face  of 
the  specification,  is  there  the  most  remote  allusion  to  the  "  getting  rid 
of  resisting  surface  "  ? 

V.  At  the  trial  of  the  case,  "  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  draw- 
ing and  model  of  the  paddle-wheel  of  the  plaintiff,  filed  and  deposited 
originally  in  the  Patent  Office,  had  been  lost  by  the  destruction  of 
that  office  in  December,  1836,  and  that  in  restoring  the  record  of  the 
patent,  under  the  act  of  March,  1837,  the  plaintiff"  sent  from  "New  Or- 
leans to  the  office  a  new  drawing,  to  be  filed  on  the  5th  of  May,  1841, 
together  with  a  court  copy  of  the  letters  patent  which  were  deposited 
in  the  office.  The  drawing  was  not  sworn  to  by  the  plaintiff',  but  re- 
mained in  the  office  till  January,  1844,  when  it  was  delivered  to  an 
agent  of  the  plaintiff'  and  sent  to  'New  Orleans,  and  sworn  to  by  him, 
and  filed  in  the  department  on  the  12th  day  of  February,  1844.     On 
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an  examination  subsequently  by  tbe  plaintiff,  it  was  discovered  that 
this  drawing  was  imperfectly  made,  and  thereupon  a  second  drawing 
was  procured  by  him,  which  he  claimed  and  offered  to  prove  to  be 
an  accurate  one,  and  was  sworn  to  and  filed  on  the  27th  day  of  March, 
1844,  an  authenticated  copy  of  which  was  offered  in  evidence  on  the 
trial  by  the  plaintiff',  which  was  objected  to  by  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendants ;  but  the  objection  was  overruled,  and  the  evidence  admit- 
ted, to  which  an  exception  was  taken." 

It  is  contended,  that  the  Circuit  Court  erred  in  admitting  in  evi- 
dence the  second  drawing  of  March  27th,  1844,  and  in  support  of  this 
position  the  following  considerations  are  respectfully  submitted : 

(The  counsel  then  urged — 

That  the  patentee  had  exhausted  his  privilege  when  he  swore  to 
the  first  drawing. 

That  if  allowed  to  file  more  than  one,  he  might  continue  to  tile 
them  down  to  the  day  of  trial. 

That  the  first  drawing  became,  by  the  statute,  primd  fade  evidence 
of  the  invention,  and  there  could  not  be  two  such. 

That  if  this  patentee  had  procured  a  reissue  of  his  patent,  under 
the  third  section  of  the  act  of  1837,  he  would  not  have  been  entitled 
to  the  privilege  which  he  now  claims,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  Congress  intended  to  give  greater  privileges  under  one  sec- 
tion than  another.) 

VI.  At  the  trial  of  this  case,  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  requested 
the  court  to  instruct  the  jury  as  follows :  "  That  if,  from  the  evidence, 
the  jury  are  satisfied  that  no  propelling  wheels  were  made  by  the 
defendants  between  the  27th  of  March?  1844,  (the  date  of  the  alleg- 
ed completion  of  the  record  of  the  plaintiff''s  patent,  under  the  act 
of  March  3, 1837,)  and  the  commencement  of  this  suit  in  April  fol- 
lowing, that,  upon  this  ground,  the  defendants  are  entitled  to  a  ver- 
dict." 

The  court  refused  to  grant  this  prayer,  and  left  it,  as  a  question  of 
fact,  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  there  had  or  had  not  been  unreason- 
able delay  on  the  part  of  the  patentee  in  restoring  the  record.  Now, 
was  this  a  question  of  fact  ?  It  is  submitted  that  it  was  not,  but  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  was  purely  a  question  of  law,  to  be  passed 
upon  by  the  court. 

The  record  shows,  that,  from  the  burning  of  the  Patent  Ofiice,  in 
December,  1836,  up  to  the  month  of  May,  1841,  no  step  whatever 
was  taken  by  the  patentee  to  restore  the  record  of  his  patent,  and  that 
he  then  delayed  to  complete  the  record  until  the  month  of  February, 
1844.     Of  coarse,  there  could  have  been  no  dispute  as  to  the  fact  in 
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connection  with  the  question  of  reasonable  or  unreasonable  diligence, 
Now,  the  authorities  are.  clear  in,  establishing  this  doctrine — that 
when  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts,  the  questions  of  reasonable 
or  unreasonable  time,  or  delay,  or  diligence,  are  questions  of  law  for 
the  ;COurt,  and  not  of  fact  for  the  jmy.  The  following  cases  are  re- 
ferred to:  i?^fe  V.  Pajjre,  1  Pick.,  43 ;  S.  C,  2  Id.,  71,  77,  note;  Gilbert 
V.  Moody,  17  Wend.,  354 ;  Reynolds  v.  Ocean  Im.  Co.,  22  Pick.,  191^ 
Livingston  ^  Gilchrist  Y.*Marylani  Ins..  Go.,  7  Cr.,  506. 

And  now,  as  to  the  charge  of  the  court,  that  "  the  dam^es  were 
not  necessarily  confined  to  the  making  of  the  wheels  between  March, 
1844,  when  the  drawings  were  restored  to  the  Patent  Office,  and  the 
bringing  of  this  suit."  Is  not  this  error.?  Why  was  the  drawing  of 
March  27,  1844,  filed  in  ithe  Patent  Office  ?  For  the  reason  only, 
as  avowed,  that  the  drawing  of  February  preceding  was  incorrect 
rand  defective.  For  the  reason  only,  that  the  public  had  no  notice, 
■or,  what  is  still  worse,  that  the  public  had  an  imperfect  and.  deceptive 
information,  by  the  first  drawing,  of  the  particnlars  of  the  patentee's 
:invention.  Would  it  not  be  monstrous  to  allow  a  patentee  to  recover 
damages  for  an  alleged  infiTuugement  made  at  a  time  when,  by  his 
solemn  oath,  he  declares  that  the  defendant  was  not  notified  of  the 
•character  of  Ms  invention  ?  Nay,  more,  when  he  sw«ars  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  infringement,  the  only  recorded  notice  of  his  in- 
vention, sworn  to  by  himself,  was  imperfect,  incorrect,  .and  insuffi- 
-eient  ? 

But,  by  an  examination  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  court  rest 
their  decision  upon  this  question,  it  will  be  seen  in  what  manner  the 
error  has  arisen.  The  court«eay,  the  limitation  contended  for  by  the 
4efendants  "  assumes  that  there  can  be  no  infringement  of  the  patent 
after  the  destruction  of  the  records  in  1836,  until  they  are  restored 
to  the  Patent  Office,  and  that  during  the  intermediate  time  the  rights 
■of  patentees  would  be  violated  with  impunity."  With  the  greatest 
■deference,  it  will  appear,  upon  a  consideration  of  the  statute  provi- 
sions, that  the  doctrine  contended  for  involves  no  such  assumption. 

The  second  section  of  the  act  of  1837  provides  for  the  very  diffi- 
culty which  is  urged  by  the  court  as  the  sole  objection  to  the  limita- 
tion contended  for.  Foreseeing  that  some  time  must  necessarily 
■elapse  before  patentees  could  be  informed  of  their  rights  and  dutiesi 
:and  prepare  copies  of  their  patents  and  drawings  and  models,  Gon- 
Igress  has  provided,  in  this  section,  that,  from  the  15th  of  December, 
1836,  when  the  Patent  Office  was  burned,  to  the  1st  day  of  June,  1887, 
and  not  after,  patentees  and  others  may  give  in  evidence  their  patents 
in  any  court,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  not  been  re-^recorded, 
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and  no  verified  drawing  of  the  invention  has  been  tiled  in  the  Patent 
Office. 

Is  there  not  great  danger,  in  the  disfposition  to  give  the  most  liberal 
and  enlarged  interpretation  to  statute  provisions  for  the  protection 
and  encouragement  of  inventors,  that  the  rights  of  the  public  may  be 
too  much  disregarded  ? 

By  the  burning  of  the  Patent  Office,  something  more  was- involved 
in  the  loss  of  the  evidences  of  the  rights  of  patentees.  The  public 
were  thereby  deprived  of  the  only  notice  which  the  law  recognises  of 
what  they  could  and  what  they  could  not  do,  without  being  subjected 
to  prosecutions  for  invasions  of  patent-rights ;  for  the  public,  in  the 
language  of  Judge  "Washington,  in  a  case  before  cited,  "  can  depend 
upon  no  other  information,  to  enable  them  tp  avoid  the  consequences 
of  litigation,  than  what  the  records  may  aflbrd.  No  description  of 
the  discovery  secured  by  a  patent  will  fulfill  the  demands  of  justice 
and  of  the  law,  but  such  as  is  of  record  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  of 
which  all  the  world  may  have  the  benefit." 

Now,  Congress,  in  legislating  to  repair  the  loss  of  the  Patent  Office, 
and  to  provide  against  its  natural  consequences,  had  in  view  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  as  well  as  patentees;  aqd  M'hile,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  was  justly  considered  that  patentees  ought  not  to  suffer  by  reason 
of  a  loss  arising  from  no  fault  of  theirs,  on  the  other,  it  was  as  justly 
,  considered  that  the  pubUc  ought  not  to  suffer  by  reason  of  a  too  long 
delay  on  the  part  of  patentees  to  furnish  to  the  public  anew  the  record- 
ed descriptions  of  their  inventions.  Thus,  the  second  section  of  the 
act  of  1837,  saving  the  rights  of  patentees,  enables  them  to  recover 
damages  for  infringements  after  the  burning  of  the  Patent  Office,  and 
■down  to  the  month  of  June,  1837,  notwithstanding  the  non-existence 
of  any  public  record  of  their  inventions;  but,  saving  the  rights  of  the 
public,  the  statute  gives  no  further  time. 

Is  not  this  clear  ?  And  being  so,  is  it  not  manifest  that  the  court 
below  erred  in  the  instructions  given  to  the  jury  upon  this  point? 

The  drawing  of  the  patentee,  annexed  to  his  patent  or  referred  to 
in  his  specification,  constitutes  a  part  of  the  patent,  and  oftentimes, 
as  in  this  case,  is  the  most  material  portion  of  the  description, — with- 
out which  the  invention  would  be  virtually  undescribed.  Now,  when 
a  patentee  alters  or  amends  his  patent,  whether  in  the  loritten  descrip- 
tion or  the  delineated  description,  there  is  nothing  better  established 
than  that  he  cannot  recover  damages  for  an  alleged  infringement 
committed  prior  to  such  amendment.  The  authorities  to  this  point 
are  conclusive,  and  in  perfect  uniformity ;  some  of  them,  and  those 
the  most  recent,  going  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  it  makes  no  differ^ 
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ence  thougli  the  amendment  be  of  a  mere  clerical  error.  In  re  Nickels, 
Turner  &  Phillips,  44 ;  S.  C,  1  Webster,  659 ;  Hindmarch  on  Patents, 
.  (English  edition,)  216,  et  seq.;  Wyeih  y.  Stone,  1  Story,  290 ;  Woodworth 
V.  Sail,  1  Min.  &  W.,  248,  389. 

It  is  submitted  that  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  here  urged  on  behalf 
of  the  plaintiffs  in  error  would  be  equivalent  to  an  abrogation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  Patent  Act  of  1837,  which 
declares  that  a  paten*  can  only  be  amended  by  a  surrender  and  re- 
issue, and  that  the  amended  patent  can  only  operate  upon  causes  of 
action  accruing  subsequently  to  the  amendment. 

Construe  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  1837  as  the  court  below  has 
construed  it,  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  A  patentee,  whose  grant 
is  dated  on  or  before  the  14th  of  December,  1836,  may  maintain  ac- 
tions for  infringement  of  his  rights  from  then  to  the  present  time, 
without  any  public  record  of  his  patent  whatsoever  being  in  existence 
during  the  entire  period,  provided  he  produces  at  the  trial  an  authen- 
ticated copy  of  his  patent  and  drawings  from  the  Patent  Office,  re- 
corded there,  perhaps,  but  the  day  before !  From  this  consequence, 
it  is  submitted,  there  could  be  no  escape ;  and  small,  indeed,  would 
be  the  hope  of  escape  for  the  innocent  invader  of  the  unrecorded 
right,  with  the  question  of  reasonable  diligence  in  the  restoration  of 
the  record  left  to  the  decision  of  a  jury. 

Morton  and  Cutting,  for  the  defendant  in  error. 

I.  The  first  point  raised  by  the  plaintiffi  in  error  does  not  properly 
arise.  The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  for  |1,500  damages.  The  amount 
in  controversy  being  less  that  $2,000,  the  defendants  below  had  no 
right  to  remove  the  cause  to  this  court.  They  moved  the  Circuit  Court' 
for  a  new  trial  upon  a  case  made,  which  motion  was  denied,  and  judg- 
ment was  docketed  upon  the  verdict.  The  defendants  below  then 
applied  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  allowance  of  a  writ  of  error,  un- 
der the  seventeenth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  4, 
1836,  which  authorizes  writs  of  error  in  patent  cases  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  was  then  provided  by  law  in  other  judgments  and 
decrees  of  Circuit  Courts,  "  and  in  all  other  cases  in  which  the  court 
should  deem  it  reasonable  to  allow  the  same." 

Having  no  right  to  a  writ  of  error,  therefore,  unless  the  judges  of 
the  Circuit  Court  "  should  deem  it  reasonable  to  allow  the  same," 
application  for  the  writ  was  made  to  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  and 
the  application  was  granted  so  far  as  to  allow  the  defendants  to  raise, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Court,  five  points  specified  by 
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the  court  below,  and  whicli  constitute  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  points  now  presented  by  the  plaintiffs  in  error.*  The  de- 
fendants availed  themselves  of  the  peniiission  to  issue  a  wi'it  of  error, 
restricted  as  above  stated,  and  now,  after  the  writ  has  been  allowed, 
they  seek  to  argue  a  question  not  embraced  in  those  specified  by  the 
court. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  this  course  ought  not  to  be  encour- 
aged, and  that  the  grounds  discussed  in  the  first  point  taken  by  the 
plaintiffs  in  error  need  not  be  considered  by  the  counsel  for  the  pat- 
entee. It  may  be  briefly  remarked,  however,  that  the  point  referred 
to  was  not  raised  at  the  trial,  and  does  not  appear  upon  the  face  of 
the  record,  or  even  upon  the  bill  of  exceptions.  It  was  insisted  be- 
low that  the  patent  was  void  for  the  reasons  specified  in  the  bill  of 
exceptions.  The  court  will  search  in  vain  for  the  question  attempted 
to  be  discussed  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error  in  his  first 
point. 

Even  if  it  were  raised  by  the  bill  of  exceptions,  and  were  a  point 
that  could  be  argued  here,  it  would  be  untenable.  The  argument  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  the  patentee  has  no  patent  for  "  an  improved  paddle- 
wheel,"  because  the  title  of  the  grant  is  for  an  improvement  in  the 
steam-engine,  and  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error  argues  as  if 
the  letters  and  the  schedule  were  not  a  part  of  the  same  instrument. 
By  taking  the  whole  patent  together,  that  is,  the  letters  and  the  spe- 
cification, there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the 
patent.  It  grants  to  the  patentee  the  right "  of  making,  constructing, 
using,  and  vending  to  others  to  be  used  the  said  improvement,  a  de- 
scription whereof  is  ^ven,  in  the  words  of  the  said  patentee  himself, 
in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed,  and  is  made  a  part  of  these  pres- 
ents." 

Thus,  the  schedule  is  made  a  part  of  the  patent,  as  much  as  if  it 
were  recited  in  the  letters  themselves.  The  grant  is  for  the  improve- 
ment described  in  the  schedule ;  and,  by  referring  to  the  schedule, 

♦Writ  of  error  allowed  in  respect  to  the  question — 

1.  Whether  the  patent  is  void  as  embracing  two  or  more  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent inventions  or  improvements. 

2.  Whether  the  claim  is  for  an  entire  paddle-wheel,  or  only  for  an  improvement. 

3.  Whether  the  new  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  old. 

4.  Whether  the  corrected  drawing  was  properly  allowed  and  filed. 

5.  Whether  the  rule  of  damages  was  correct,  on  condition  that  case  be  submitted 
on  written  argument  to  Supreme  Court  at  an  ensuing  term,  before  1st  February 
and  judgment  to  be  secured  by  filing  the  usual  bond. 

A  copy  of  Judge  Nelson's  indorsement  on  petition  for  writ  of  error. 

Alex'e  Gaedineb,  Clerk. 
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the  iiDiproved  paddle-wheel  is  distinctly  embraced  as  a  part  of  the 
claim. 

In  the  construction  of  patents,  the  schedule  annexed  must  be  always 
kept  in  view  and  resorted  to,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  the  inven- 
tion claimed  and  patented.  If  the  claim  or  specification  be  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  actual  invention,  the  patent  may  be  void  in  part  or 
in  whole,  for  that  reason;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  jnimd  facie, 
the  patentee  has  a  graiit  for  all  that  he  claims  in  the  schedule  annexed 
to  his  patent.  The  description  in  the  letters  of  the  thing  invented  is 
always  very  brief,  because  it  points  to  and  incorporates  the  patentee's 
specification  and  description  annexed,  and  which  usually  sets  forth 
minutely  the  whole  claim. 

The  argument  on  the  other  side,  as  to  the  effect  of  a  variation  be- 
tween the  title  of  the  patent  and  the  thing  patented  and  described  in 
the  schedule,  assumes  that  a  good  and  perfect  specification  and  de- 
scription of  the  invention  claimed  by  the  patentee  may  be  utterly 
defeated  by  a  defect  in  the  title,  so  that  a  specification  and  claim  free 
from  aU  ambiguity  will  be  rendered  utterly  worthless  by  a  defect  in 
what  the  counsel  terms  "  the  title"  of  the  patent.  A  rule  of  construc- 
tion so  harsh  and  unreasonable  would  be  most  destructive  in  its  con- 
sequences. If  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  statutes,  it  would  nul- 
lify many  of  them  that  are  free  from  doubt.  Not  many  of  the  acts  of 
Congress  would  stand,  if  defective  titles  were  declared  to  be  fatal  to 
the  laws  themselves. 

The  Patent  Act  of  1793,  section  tirst,  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  cause  letters  patent  to  be  granted,  "giving  a  short  de- 
scription of  said  invention  or  discovery."  When  the  patentee  pre- 
sents his  specification,  it  is  referred  to  in  and  made  a  part  of  the 
patent ;  and  it  is  from  the  patent,  with  schedules  and  drawings  taken 
together,  that  it  is  to  be  determined  what  thing  is  intended  to  be  pat- 
ented. Pitt  V.  Whitman,  2  Story,  621.  Any  defect  in  the  title  is  rem- 
edied by  a  proper  description  in  the  schedule.  Barrett  v.  Hall,  1  Ma- 
son, 477 ;  Whittemore  v.  Cutter,  1  Gall.,  437 ;  Phil.  Pat.,  224,  225. 

In  England,  the  rule  appears  to  be  different.  There,  the  patent  is 
distinct  from  the  specification,  and  controls  it  in  construction,  so  that 
the  patentee  cannot  cover  anything  by  the  speteification  which  is  not 
embraced  in  the  patent.  Campion  v.  Bmyon,  3  Brod.  &  Bingh.,  5; 
The  King  v.  Wheeler,  2  Barn.  &  Aid.,  345. 

n.  But  the  plaintiffs  insist  that  the  patent  "is  void,  for  the  reason 
that  it  embraces  several  distinct  and  separate  inventions  as  improve- 
ments in  several  distinct  and  indiependeiit  machines  susceptible  Of  in- 
dependent operation,  not  necessarily  connected  with  each  other,  in 
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producing  the  result  arrived  iat  in  the  invention,  and  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  separate  and  independent  inventions." 

It  is  clear,  from  tie  specification,  that  the  patentee  claims  to  have 
discovered"  an  improvement  in  the  steamrcngitie,  and,  with  it,  in  the 
mode  of  propelling  vessels.  He  substitutes  for  the  crank  motion  a 
mode  of  converting  the  reciprocating  motion  of  a  piston  into  a  con- 
tinued rotary  mption,  by  a  new  combination  of  machinery  for  that 
purpose.  From  the  revolving  shaft  described  by  him,  a  rotary  mo- 
tion may  be  communicated  to  paddle-wheels  or  other  objects.  When 
used  for  steamboats,  the  patentee  employs  the  improved  paddle-wheel 
described  by  him,  wHch  is  necessarily  to  be  worked  in  connection 
with  the  other  machinery.  "When  a  capstan  is  required,  as  on  board 
of  a  steamboat^  he  describes  the  mode  of  connecting  the  shaft  of  the 
engine  with  the  capstan,  so  that  it  may  be  made  to  revolve  by  the 
action  of  the  shaft;  and  he  claims  as  his  invention  the  substituting  for 
the  crank,  in  the  reciprocating  engine,  a  grooved  cylinder,  operating 
as  described ;  the  paddle-wheel  constructed  and  operating  as  set  forth ; 
and  the  application  of  the  revolving  vertical  shaft  to  the  turning  of  a 
capstan. 

Now,  it  is  manifest  that  the  invention  is  a  mechanical  unity.  The 
improved  engine  and  paddle-wheel  are  intended  to  act  together,  and 
if  a  capstan  be  used,  the  improved  engine  is  made  to  connect  with 
and  turn  the  capstan,  as  it  does  the  paddle-wheels.  Although  the 
engine  maybe  applied  to  the  old^ashioned  wheel,  and  though  it  may 
or  may  not  be  attached  to  the  capstan,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  im- 
proved engine,  connected  with  the  paddle-wheel  or  with  a  capstan, 
may  be  used  in  connection  to  produce  or  aid  the  result  designed  by 
the  patentee,  namely,  the  propulsion  or  navigation  of  a  vessel. 

(The  remainder  of  the  argument  upon  this  head  is  omitted.) 

HI,  The  defendants  prayed  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury  "that! the 
claim  of  the  plaintiff,  as  set  forth  in  his  specification  annexed' ta his. 
letters  patent,  embraced  the  entire  spiral  paddle-wheel.  That.the  claim 
was,  therefore,  too  broad  upon  the  face  of  it,  and  the  letters  patent 
were  void  upon  that  ground." 

The  court  charged  the  juiy  that  "  it  was  made  a  question,  on  the 
former  trial,  whether  the  plaintiff  did  not  claim,  or  intend  to  claim, 
the  entire  wheel ;  but  we  understood  it  to  be  for  an  improvement  upon 
the  spiral  paddle-wheel." 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintifts  in  error  supposes  that  the  court  below 
ai-rived  at  this  conclusion,  not  from  the  face  of  the  patent,  but  fi-om 
matters  dehors  the  specification.    Tliis  assertion  is  unfounded.    The 
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view  of  the  court  below  is  the  result  of  a  just  construction  of  the  pat- 
ent itself 

It  is  difficult  to  perceive  by  what  course  of  ai'gument  the  patent 
can  be  shown  to  be  too  broad  upon  its  face.  By  the  expression  "  too 
broad,"  I  presume,  it  is  intended  that  the  patentee  claims  more  than 
he  has  invented.  This  is  usually  a  question  of  fact,  dependent  upon 
the  proofs  at  the  trial.  The  face  pf  this  patent  certainly  does  not  dis- 
close the  fact  that  the  ;^tentee  has  a  grant  for  anything  of  which  he 
does  not  claim  to  have  been  the  inventor.  The  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tifi's  has  not  discussed  this  point,  except  so  far  as4iis  observations  un- 
der his  fourth  point  may  be  applicable  to  it;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not 
deemed  necessary  here  to  enlarge  further  upon  this  branch  of  the 
case,  except  to  observe  that  the  patentee  does  not  claim  to  be  the  in- 
ventor of  paddle-wheels,  nor  of  "  wheels  acting  on  the  spiral  or  screw 
principle";  on  the  contrary,  he  refers  to  wheels  previously  "essayed," 
upon  which  wheels  the  patentee  claims  to  have  improved.  What  he 
does  claim,  then,  is  an  improved  spiral  propelling-wheel,  constructed 
and  operating  under  water  in  the  manner  described,  which  improve- 
ment, as  described  in  the  schedule,  is  new,  and  is  the  invention  of  the 
patentee. 

rV.  It  is  insisted  that  the  court  below  ought  to  have  charged  the 
jury  as  prayed  for,  namely,  "that  the  patent  is  void  upon  its  face,  for 
this:  that,  purporting  to  be  a  patent  for  an  improvement,  and  specify- 
ing that  the  invention  is  of  an  improved  spiral  paddle-wheel,  differing 
from  any  which  have  heretofore  been  essayed,  without  pointing  out 
in  what  the  difference  consists,  or  in  any  manner  whatever  indicating 
the  improvement  by  distinguishing  it  from  previously-essayed  spiral 
paddle-wheels,  it  is  wanting  in  an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  validity 
of  letters  patent  for  an  improvement." 

The  court  refused  so  to  charge,  and  held  that  the  description  of  the 
invention  was,  in  this  respect,  sufficient. 

The  point  now  raised  is  one  purely  technical,  because  it  must  be 
assumed^  after  verdict,  and  upon  the  bill  of  exceptions,  that  the  pat- 
entee was  the  real  inventor  of  what  he  claims;  that,  de  facto,  he  has 
not  claimed  as  new  that  which  had  been  known  before;  that  the  im- 
provement is  useful,  and  that  the  specification  is  so  full  and  clear,  and 
free  from  ambiguity,  that  any  mechanic  skilled  in  the  art  of  making 
propellers  could,  by  folloAving  it,  construct  the  thing  patented. 

But  however  meritorious  the  invention  maybe,  yet  it  is  contended 
that  the  patent  ought  to  be  adjudged  void,  because  it  does  not  point 
out  the  difference  between  the  improved  propeller  and  all  other  pro- 
pelling-wheels previously  essayed. 
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The  object  of  pointing  out  the  old  from  the  new  is,  that  the  public 
may  be  informed  what  the  party  claims  as  Ms  invention,  and  may  as- 
certain if  he  claims  anything  in  common  use. 

The  law  does  not  require  that  he  should  describe  the  various  pad- 
dle-wheels then  known,  or  point  out  the  differences  between  them  and 
his  improvement.  Such  a  rule,  even  if  practicable,  would  be  too  oner- 
ous to  be  endured.  Take,  for  example,  a  patent  for  an  improvement 
upon  all  stoves  previously  essayed :  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  pre- 
scribe that  the  specification  should  describe  all  the  stoves  in  use,  or 
that  had  ever  been  essayed,  and  that  it  should  point  out  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  particular  improvement.  Such  requirement 
would  be  impracticable.  When  Emerson-  applied  for  his  patent,  in 
1834,  there  were  a  very  great  number  of  paddle-wheels  and  propellers 
known,  or  which  had  been  essayed,  many  of  which  had  been  patented 
in  this  countiy  and  in  England.  Now,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  hav.e  described  all  these  various  wheels  and  propellers.  It  is  enough 
if  he  has  specified  his  own  improvement;  and  if  he  has  done  so  in  an 
intelli^ble  form,  his  patent  is  good  on  its  face,  although,  when  tested 
by  evidence  dehors  the  patent,  it  might  appear  that  he  has  claimed 
what  was  old,  and  thus  his  patent  might  be  defeated. 
•  In  Evans  v.  Eaton,  7  Wheat.,  435,  the  rule  is  thus  expressed :  "  Wo 
do  not  say  that  the  party  is  bound  to  describe  the  old  machine,  but 
we  are  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  describe  what  his  own  improve- 
ment is,  and  to  limit  the  patent  to  such  improvement.  The  law  is 
sufficiently  complied  with  by  distinguishing,  in  full,  clear,  and  exact 
terms,  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  improvement  only." 

Most  of  the  authorities. cited  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in 
error,  under  his  fourth  point,  are  referred  to  by  Phillips,  in  his  work 
on  Patents,  and  the  rule  that  he  deduces  from  them  is  thus  stated,  at 


"  In  specifying  an  improvement  in  a  machine,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  describe  the  "whole  machine  as  it  operates  with  the  improvement, 
in  order  to  make  the  description  intelligible,  and  enable  an  artist  to 
construct  the  machine,  as  the  inventor  is  bound  to  do  in  his  descrip- 
tion, and  which  if  he  fails  to  do  he  falls  into  the  fault  of  obscurity. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  whole  machine,  as  well  the  old  as  the  new 
part,  be  thus  described,  it  is  requisite  to  distinguish  what  part  the  pat- 
entee claims,  since,  if  this  does  not  satisfactorily  appear,  the  patent 
will,  as  we  have  seen,  be  void  for  ambiguity ;  or,  if  the  obvious  con- 
struction is  that  he  claims'  the  whole  machine  in  its  improved  state, 
the  patent  will  be  void  by  I'eason  of  the  patentee  claiming  too  much. 
The  mode  of  expression  generally  used  in  the  books  in  relation  to  this 
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subject  is,  that  the  specification  must  distinguish-the  old'froto  the  new. 
The  only  object  of  this  distinction  is^  however j  to  s|)ecii:y  what  the 
patentee  claims;  and  the  mei'e  discrimination  of  the  new  from  the 
old  would  not  necessarily  show  this,  for  perhaps  he  does  not  claim 
all  that  is  new.  When  the  cases  say,  therefore,  that- the  specification 
must  distinguish  the  new  frbm^the  old,  we  "must  understand  the  mean- 
ing to  be  that  it  must  show  distinctly  what  the  patentee  claimSj  the 
only  object  of  this  dislShction  being  for  this  purpose.  This  doctraine 
is  illustrated  by  some  of  the  cases  already  stated,  and  it  runs  through 
them  all  wherein  this  question  arises." 

Most  of  the  patents  describe  the  improved  machine  only,  as  will.be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  specifications  in  the  Patent' Office,  and  to  the 
reports  of  patent  cases. 

It  has  been,  of  late  years,  the  pmctice  of  the  courts  of  this  country 
to  give  efiect  to  patents,  if  possible,  rather  than  to  destroy  them;  and 
to  this  end,  mere  technical  objections  are  no  longer  eiwjom'aged., .  The 
rigorous  rules  of  the  English  courts,  and  of  some  of  our  earlier  cases, 
by  which  meritorious  patents  were  frequently  overturned,  have  given 
place  to  more  liberal -and  enlightened  principles. 

(The  remainder  of  the  ai'gument  upon  this  head  is  omitted;): 

V.  The  authenticated  copy  of  the  corrected  di*awing,  filed  in  the 
Patent  Office  on  the  27th  of  March,  1844,  was  correctly  admitted. 

The  original  drawing  filed  with  the  patent,  in  1844,  had  been- de- 
stroyed by  fii'e.  The  patentee  could  not,  of  course,  produce  the  orig- 
inal, and  he  therefore  resortedto  the  next  best  evidence  that'the  natr 
ure  of  the  case  permitted.  This  consisted  of  a  copy,  which  the  plaintii' 
below  offijred  to  prove  to  be  an  accurate  copy  of  the  original;  and 
this  copy,  so  offered,  was  duly  authenticatfed,  in  the  manner  provided; 
by  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1837. 

Upon  the  strictest  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence,  the  plaintiff 
below  was  entitled  to  prove  what  the  original  drawing  really  was.  The 
original  being  lost,  the  next  best  evidence  of  it  was  an  exact  copy, 
proved  to  be  aiccurate. 

This  proof  would  have  been  adrnissible  and  proper^  irrespective  of 
the  act  of  1837;  and  whether  the  copy  so  oflered  was  a  record  of  the 
Patent  Office  or  not.  Suppose  the  act  of  1837  had  never  been  pass- 
ed, and  the  plaintiff  had  proved  the  destruction  of  the  original  draw- 
ing, he  might  have  produced  upon  the  trial  a  copy  of  it;  and,  after 
proof  that  it  was.a  true  copy,  he  would  have  entitled  himself  to  read 
it  in  evidence. 

But  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  corrected  drawings 
filed  on  the  27th  of  March,  1844,  was  properly  received  by  the  Patent 
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Office,  and  that  an  autlienticated  copy  thereof  was  admissible  as.evi- 
(dence,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1837. 

That  act  was  remedial  in  its  character;  its  object  was  to  restore  the 
records,  and  ,to  repair  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  fire.  To  that  end, 
it  was  of  the  highest  public  importance  ,th^t  the  specifications  and 
.di'awings  should  be  correctly  and  accurately  restored.  To  haye  re- 
ceived imperfect  or  inaccurate  copies,  would  have  increased,  and  not 
have  remedied,  the  mischief;  and  to  assert  that  the  IJatent  Office  h£|rd 
exhausted  its  power  to  restore  models  and  drawings  by  the  reqeptipn 
of  what  were  not  copies  or  true  representations  of  the  originals,  would 
be  to  give  a  construction  to  the  statute  that  would  defeat  its  object. 

The  first  section  declares:  "That  it  shall, be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  cause  the  copies  offered  by  the  patentee,  or  any  authen- 
ticated copy  of  the  original  record,  specification,  or  drawing  which  he 
may  obtain,  to  be  transcribed,"  &c.  It  is  not  only  within  the  powers 
of  the  department  to  receive  corrected  drawings  or  models  in  place 
.of  those  that  prove  to  be  inaccurate  or  imperfect,  but  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Commissioner  to  obtain  exact  substitutes  for  the  originals,  if  pos- 
.gible ;  and  if  those  already  filed  are  shown  to  be  erroneous,  imperfect,, 
or  untrue  delineations  of  the  originals,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Cqmmisi- 
sioner  to  replace  them  with  .corrected  copies.  In  this  way  only  can 
the  objects  of  the  act  be  accomplished.  To  deny  this  power  would 
be  to  perpetuate  errors. 

YT.  The  court  below  properly  refused  to  charge  the  jury  that  the 
,  defendants  were  not  entitled  to  a  verdict,  if  they  were  satisfied  that 
no  propeUing-wheiels  were  made  between  the  27th  of  March,  1844, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  suit. 

The  defendants  excepted  to  the  charge  so  far  only  as  it  did  not 
adopt  the  prayer  insisted  on  by  them. 

The  prayer  upon  this  point  insists  that  the  defendants  were  entitled 
to  a  verdict,  if  no  wheels  were  made  by  them  after  the  27th  of  Marqh, 
1844,  no  matter  how  often  they  had  infringed  the  plaintiff's  patent 
prior  to  that  date.  It  assumes  that  aU  persons  may,  with  impunity, 
'infringe  upon  all  or  any  patents  intermediate  between  the  destruction 
by  fire  of  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  them  under  the  act  of  1837.  If  the  principle  contended  for 
be  sound,  then  the  patentee  ,hafi  no  remedy  for  willful  and  deliberate 
violations  of  his  patent,  committed  intermediate  the  destructipn  of 
the  records  of  the  Patent  Office  and  the  complete  restoration  of  them, 
no  matter  how  public  and  notorious  the  patent  may  have  become,  and 
no  matter  ho:<v^  extensively  the  patent  may  have  been  publishedand 
circulated  in  works  of  art  or  otherwise. 

30 
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This  principle  cannot  be  sound,  and  the  defendants'  prayer  and  ex- 
ception raise  no  other  question.  The  prayer  assumes  the  broad  ground 
that  there  is  no  liability  for  infringements  committed  prior  to  the  res- 
toration, not  only  of  the  patent  itself,  but  of  the  drawings,  and  that 
the  patentee  is  not  entitled  even  to  nominal  damages. 

The  patent,  in  the  present  case,  had  been  restored  and  recorded 
anew  long  before  the  27th  of  March,  1844,  namely,  in  the  year  1841 ; 
the  recorded  copy  of  tfee  specification  and  claim  was  correct,  and  dis- 
closed the  patentee's  right ;  and  yet  the  court  was  asked,  in  effect,  to 
charge  the  jury  that  infringements  might  be  perpetrated  with  impun- 
ity at  any  time  after  the  fire,  and  at  any  time  after  the  recording  anew 
of  the  letters  and  schedule,  until  the  27th  of  March,  1844.  The  letters 
patent  were  published  in  the  Franklin  Journal  in  1834,  were  filed 
anew  in  1841,  and  of  themselves  were  sufficient  to  protect  the  pat- 
entee, even  if  the  restoration  of  the  drawing  had  been  impei^ct. 

The  views  of  the  learned  judge  in  his  charge  need  no  illustration ; 
he  charged  the  jury  as  favorably  for  the  defendants  as  they  had  a  right 
to  request. 

The  complaint  of  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  that  the  court, 
left  the  question  of  unreasonable  delay,  on  the  part  of  the  patentee, 
in  taking  measures  to  restore  his  records,  to  the  jury,  is  not  properly 
urged  upon  the  present  writ  of  error,  because — 

1.  It  is  not  one  of  the  five  points  that  the  court  below  allowed  to 
be  raised. 

2.  That  part  of  the  charge  was  not  excepted  to  at  the  taial,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  the  exception  was  limited  to  the  point  taken  in  the  de- 
fendants' prayers. 

3.  Even  if  this  point  were  properly  before  the  court,  it  is  clear  that 
the  question,  whether  the  patentee  had  been  guilty  of  unreasonable 
delay  and  neglect  in  restoring  the  records,  was  a  question  of  fact  upon 
the  evidence  then  before  the  court. 

It  was  a  question  of  fact,  submitted  to  the  jury  for  the  benefit  of 
the  defendants  below ;  for  if  there  had  been  such  neglect  or  delay, 
the  court  instructed  the  jury,  that,  if  the  defendants  had  innocently 
made  the  patented  article,^  it  would  be  a  fair  ground  for  a  mitigation 
of  the  rule  of  damages,  if  not  for  the  withholding  them  altogether. 

The  charge  was  as  favorable  to  the  defendants  as  the  law  and  the 
evidence  would  permit. 

John  0.  Sargent,  for  the  fhintiffs  in  error,  in  reply  and  conclusion. 
It  is  objected  to  the  first  point  raised  by  the  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiffs in  error,  that  it  is  not  properly  presented  to  the  court,  though  it 
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is  admitted  to  arise  upon  the  record.  The  argument  is,  that  the  court 
below  intended  to  restrict  the  plaintifts  to  the  consideration  of  certain 
specified  questions.  True  it  is,  that  the  court  struck  out  from  the  bill 
of  exception  several  points  on  which  the  plaintiffs  relied ;  but  the  ob- 
ject of  the  court  in  so  doing  is  misapprehended.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  the  court  merely  to  disembarrass  and  relieve  the  record  of  objec- 
tions which  they  considered  ill-taken,  and  the  discussion  of  which  they 
deemed  unnt^cessary.  That,  besides  this  limitation ,  of  which  the  plain- 
tiffi  have  not  complained,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  court  to  cut  them 
off  from  their  right  of  dealing  with  this  record  according  to  law,  is  not 
to  be  presumed  or  implied.  No  doubt  whatever  is  entertained  by  the 
counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  that  the  objection  is  well  raised  on  the  rec- 
ord, and  that  it  is  fatal  to  the  defendant's  claim. 

I.  The  point  made  is,  that  the  defendant  in  error  has  no  patent  for 
an  improved  spiral  paddle-wheel. 

The  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  argument  of  plaintiffs'  counsel  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that 
the  letters  patent  and  the  specification  are  not  parts  of  the  same  in- 
strument. The  specification  forms  a  part  of  the  patent,  and  they  are 
to  be  construed  together,  but  construed  with  reierence  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  interpretation:  quoties  in  verbis  nulla  ambiguitas,  ibi 
nulla  exposUio  contra  verba  fimda  est — or,  as  it  is  sometimes  laid  down 
in  the  books,  "Jfo  construction  shall  be  made  contrary  to  the  very 
express  words  of  a  grant." 

In  construing  this  instrument,  we  must  look  to  the  situation  of  the 
parties,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  prepared.  The  formal  letters 
patent  speak  the  language  of  both  parties.  In  the  instrument  of 
grant,  there  is  nothing  equivocal  or  ambiguous.  It  is  not  capable  of 
being  misunderstood.  No  ingenuity  can  extort  a  double  meaning 
from  it.  Mr.  Emerson  made  oath  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  an 
improvement  in  the  steam-engine;  solicited  a  patent  for  said  improve- 
ment ;  received  a  patent,  reciting  the  exclusive  privileges  vested  in 
him  in  said  improvement,  and  making  the  description  of  said  im- 
provement contained  in  the  schedule  annexed  a  part  of  his  patent. 
All  this  must  be  taken  as  absolute  truth.  The  patentee  claiming 
under  this  instrument  is  bound  by  its  recitals,  and  estopped  from 
denying  anything  that  it  alleges.  The  letters  patent,  in  fact,  are  the 
joint  production  of  the  gi'antor  and  grantee.  The  Secretary  of  State 
adopted  the  description  of  his  impi'ovement  which  the  grantee  fur- 
nished in  his  petition.  The  entitling  of  the  schedule  is  debatable 
ground!.  This  may  have  been  the  work  of  the  grantee  alone,  or  of  a 
clerk  in  the  department.     In  either  event,  it  indicates  the  intention 
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of  the  parties,  and,  as  if  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  grantee's 
taking  an  exclusive  privilege  to  any  other  thing  than  that  contem- 
plated and  expressed  in  the  patent,  the  heading  or  title  of  the  schedule 
reijites,  in  efifect,  that  said  schedule  is  made  a  part  of  the  patent,  so  far 
as  it  contains  a  description  of  the  improvement  in  the  steam-engine, 
and  no  farther. 

The  language  of  the  parties  indicates  plainly  enough  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  granted;  and  what  was  actually  granted.  Then  comes 
the  descriptive  part  of  the  schedule,  or  the  specification,  in  the  words 
of  the  grantee  alone.  This  contains  a  particular  description  of  the 
improvement  in  the  steam-engine  secured  by  the  patent.  It  then 
describes  an  application  of  this  improved  engine  to  turn  the  capstan 
on  the  deck  of  a  vessel;  and  an  improved  spiral  paddle-wheel,  alleged 
to  differ  materially  from  those  previously  essayed.  Now,  the  ground 
taken  by  the  counsel  who  opened  this  case  is  simply  this — ^that  Mr. 
Emerson  cannot,  by  the  inti'oduction  of  new  matters  in  his  specifica^- 
tion,  make  his  patent  operate  as  a  grant  for  the  improvement  men- 
tioned in  his  petition,  oath,  and  letters ;  and  also  as  a  patent  for  other 
things  not  mentioned  in  such  petition,  oath,  and  letters.  It  is  respect- 
fully submitted  that  such  is  clearly  the  law. 

It  is  presumed  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  court's  taking  judi- 
cial notice  of  anything  involved  in  the  construction  of  a  patent,  which 
a  judge  at  nisi  prius  would  know  without  the  aid  of  a  jury.  If  this 
view  is  correct,  the  court  mil  know  that  an  improved  steam-engine 
is  n'ot  an  improved  paddle-wheel,  and  was  not  at  the  time  this  patent 
was  issued.  This  being  so,  the  improved  spiral  paddle-wheel  is  not 
only  not  in  terms  included  in  this  patent,  but  is,  by  legal  implication, 
as  absolutely  excluded  from  the  patent  as  if  it  were  excluded  in  ex- 
press terms.  In  the  fair,  natural,  obvious  interpretation  of  this  grant, 
collecting  its  meaning  from  the  terms  used  in  it,  understood  in  their 
plain,  ordinary,  and  popular  sense,  the  improved  steam-engine  is  the 
subject,  and  the  sole  subject,  of  Mr.  Emerson's  patent.  Apply  these 
principles  which,  in  the  language  of  a  learned  and  eminent  judge, 
furnish  a  "  rule  of  construction  which  applies  to  all  instrumente,"  and 
they  establish  beyond  a  question  that  Mr.  Emerson  has  no  grant  for 
an  exclusive  privilege  in  a  spiral  paddle-wheel. 

And,  first,  because  the  force  of  the  schedule  is  thus  restrained  in 
express  terms  by  the  patent,  and  these  terms  are  the  language  of  both 
^.parties.  Again,  because  the  language  of  the  schedule  is  throughout 
the  language  of  the  grantee  alone,  and  binds  the  grantor  only  so  far 
as  it  has  been  expressly,  or  by  necessary  implication,  adopted' by  hira. 
•]!ifow,  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  act  of  1793,  was 
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purely  ministerial.  He  took  no  such  judicial  cognizance  of  specifi- 
cations as  is  now  rigidly  exercised  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
The  grantee  might  have  included  many  distinct  machines  in  his  sched- 
ule, and  the  Secretary  of  State  was  not  called  upon  to  notice  the  fact, 
did  not  notice  it,  and  could  not  have  prevented  it.  The  patent  was 
within  his  control,  and  the  schedule  so  far  as  it  was  made  a  part  of 
the  patent,  but  not  otherwise.  He  could  so  far  restrict  it  as  to  limit 
its  effect  to  the  description  of  the  thing  patented,  and  to  that  extent 
he  did  in  fact,  in  express  terms,  limit  it.  Beyond  this  he  had  no 
jurisdiction.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Attorney-General.  It  was  his 
duty  merely  to  see  that  the  patent  purported  to  embrace  but  one  im- 
provement, and  that  the  specification  was  signed  by  the  patentee,  and 
attested  by  two  witnesses.  His  duty  was  then  discharged,  and  he 
certified  to  the  patent's  being  comformable  to  law.  Now,  is  it  not 
against  reason,  and  therefore  against  law,  to  say  that  such  a  schedule, 
made  by  the  grantee  alone,  and  not  examined  by  the  grantor,  is,  in 
any  other  respect,  and  to  amy  greater  extent,  operative  in  conferring 
exclusive  privileges,  than  it  is  made  so  by  the  mutual  assent  of  the 
parties,  expressed  in  their  common  and  joint  language  in  the  patent 
itself?  Can  such  recklessness  and  improvidence  in  the  issue  of  its 
grants,  as  a  different  construction  would  establish,  be  atti'ibuted  to  any 
government  ?  If  the  schedule  had  contained  the  specification  of  a 
spiral  paddle-wheel  alone,  would  it  have  been  patented  under  the 
terms  of  this  grant  ?  Would  the  patentee  in  that  case  have  complied 
with  that  provision  of  the  statute  of  1793,  which  requii'ed  him  to 
"  recite "  his  invention  in  his  petition  ?  "Would  his  oath  to  the  in- 
vention of  an  improved  steam-engine  then  have  covered  the  inven- 
tion of  a  spiral  paddle-wheel  ?  And  if  not  in  that  case,  why  in  this  ? 
Does  the  mere  fact  of  describing  the  improved  steam-engine  in  the 
schedule,  incorporate  in  this  patent  an  improved  paddle-wheel,  which 
would  not  have  been  incorporated  if  the  improved  steam-engine  had 
been  omitted  altogether  ?  If  such  is  the  construction  to  be  put  upon 
these  instruments,  the  Secretary  might  as  well  have  issued  his  letters 
patent  in  blank,  and  suffered  individuals  to  fill  them  up  at  their  pleas- 
ure. The  petition,  the  oath,  the  description,  the  grant,  the  signing  by 
the  Secretary  and  President,  the  reference  to  the  Attorney-General, 
were  all  superfluous.  But,  say  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  error, 
the  schedule  is  a  part  of  the  patent;  and  if 'the  schedule  contains  a 
description  and  claim  of  a  machine,  that  machine  becomes  the  subject 
of  the  exclusive  privileges  granted  by  the  patent,  just  as  much  as  if 
the  inventor  had  petitioned  for,  sworn  to,  paid  for,  and  received  a 
patent  for  the  same.     This  understanding  of  the  matter  would  have 
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been  a  very  convenient  one  for  a  patentee  tinder  the  law  of  1793, 
because  it  would  have  enabled  him  to  include  in  his  letters  the  in- 
ventions of  others,  without  incumng  the  penalties  of  perjury,  and  as 
many  of  them  as  he  pleased,  at  the  expense  of  a  single  fee.  With  all 
deference,  but  with  all  confidence,  it  is  I'epeated,  that  the  schedule  is 
so  far  a  part  of  the  patent  as  it  contains  a  description  of  the  thing 
patented,  and  no  farther.  It  is  the  description  of  the  improvement 
patented  contained  in**  the  schedule,  which  is  the  specification  that 
forms  a  part  of  the  patent. .  It  is  in  this  view  that  the  language  of 
the  court  is  to  be  applied,  when  they  say  that  the  specification  is  a 
part  of  ,the  patent,  and  that  the  whole  is  to  be  taken  together,  and 
construed  as  one  instrument.  As  a  general  thing,  under  the  law  of 
1793,  the  schedule  contained  only  such  a  specification.  In  contem- 
plation of  law,  it  never  can  contain  any  other.  If  it  contains  anything 
more,  the  excess  is  surplusage.  If  it  does  not  vacate  the  patent,  it  is 
at  least  inoperative; — it  cannot  enlarge  the  grant. 

On  the  English  cases,  there  would  be  no  doubt  on  this  point.  Eor 
the  non-conformity  between  the  title  in  the  patent  and  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  specification,  the  patent  would  be  declared  void  on  two 
grounds :  let.  For  the  false  suggestion  in  the  petition.  2d.  For  the 
claim  in  the  specification  of  an  improvement  not  within  the  true 
meaning  and  extent  of  the  grant. 

Either  of  these  objections  would  render  a  patent  in  England  abso- 
lutely void:  1st.  Because  the  crown  has  been  deceived.  2d.  Because 
the  inaccurate  title  is  calculated  to  deceive  the  public. 

These  consequences  flow,  not  from  any  special  provision  in  the 
English  patents  or  statutes,  but  from  principles  of  the  common  law 
applicable  to  all  public  grants.  These  principles  apply  with  equal 
force  to  public  grants  of  the  United  States,  unless  there  is  some  pro- 
vision in  our  patents  as  issued,  or  in  our  statutes  on  this  subject,  ren- 
dering them  inapplicable.  It  is  submitted,  with  all  deference,  that 
no  such  provision  can  be  found,  and  that  the  reasons  for  sustaining 
them  in  their  full  effect  are  stronger  under  the  system  established  by 
our  act  of  1793,  than  under  the  English  system. 

(The  remainder  of  the  argument  upon  this  head  is  omitted.) 

II.  It  is  again  objected,  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  error, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  exception  to  the  ruling  of  the  court  in 
regard  to  the  insertion -of  several  claims  for  distinct  and  separate 
machines  in  the  specification. 

The  case  of  the  defendant  is  obviously  very  much  distressed  by  this 
point,  and  his  counsel  protest  strongly  that  the  inventions  described 
exhibit  a  "  mechanical  unity,"  being  all  a  means  of  propelling  vessels. 
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To  maintaiu  this  proposition,  they  resort  to  a  very  extraordinary  me- 
chanical discussion,  to  show  that,  by  means  of  the  capstan,  without  re- 
gard to  the  motive  power  of  the  engine,  they  could  propel  a  vessel. 
If  this  be  so,  and  the  counsel  should  present  their  argument  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  in  the  shape  of  a  specification,  they  might 
readily  obtain  a  patent  for  it,  i|  a  new  and  useful  invention.  They 
think,  if  a  vessel  with  Mr.  Emerson's  machinery  on  board  should  be 
becalmed,  without  fuel,  that,  by  applying  "  the  motive  power "  by 
manning  the  capstan,  motion  would  thereby  be  communicated  to  the 
,  propeller.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  no  such  application  is  contem- 
plated by  the  patentee ;  and  to  arrive  at  it,  the  learned  counsel  is  com- 
pelled to  sever  and  destroy  his  mechanical  unity,  by  leaving  the  steam- 
engine  useless  for  the  want  of  fuel. 

The  question  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  distinctly  presented  to  this 
tribunal,  and  the  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  to  be  settled  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  in  this  case.  It  is  a  question  of  no  inconsiderable 
public  importance,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  adjudicated  on 
plain  and  substantial  grounds.  All  inventions  are  supposed  to  conduce 
more  or  less  to  one  common  object,  to  wit,  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
This  common  purpose  is  probably  too  remote  to  sustain  the  introduc- 
tion of  all  manner  of  inventions  into  the  same  patent;  but,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  it  is  precisely  as  proximate  and  tenable  as  the 
common  purpose  claimed  for  the  patentee  in  this  case. 

It  is  most  humbly  submitted,  that  the  doctrine  of  this  court,  as  sug- 
gested in  Evans  v.  Eaton,  is  the  true  doctrine  on  this  subject:  "On 
the  general  Patent  Law,  a  doubt  might  well  arise  whether  improve- 
ments on  different  machines  could  regularly  be  comprehended  in  the 
same  patent,  so  as  to  give  a  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  several 
machines  separately,  as  well  as  a  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  those 
machines  in  combination."  This  language  obviously  contemplates  a 
case  in  which  the  machines  patented  might  be  used  in  combination ; 
and  the  whole  force  of  Mr.  Justice  Marshall's  very  sound  and  preg- 
nant suggestion  is  destroyed  the  moment  the  converse  of  the  proposi- 
tion is  established,  namely,  that  when  machines  are  capable  of  being 
used  in  combination,  then  any  number  of  them  may  be  united  in  the 
same  patent.  The  language  of  the  court  in  the  case  cited  applies 
only  to  the  case  where  the  machines  in  question  are  capable  of  acting 
together.  Withdraw  such  cases  from  the  operation  of  the  principle 
propounded  by  the  court,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  And  yet  this 
doctrine,  as  laid  down  by  the  court  in  that  case,  is  daily  acted  upon 
by  the  Patent  Office,  under  the  act  of  1836;  and  if  it  is  materially 
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shaken  or  qualified,  the  revenues  of  the  department  will  be  very 
seriously  diminished. 

The  suggestions  in  Evans  r.  Eaton,  on  this  point,  were  much  consid- 
ered in  Barrett  v.  Hall,  and  it  may  be  said  that  no  cases  on  record 
present  more  masterly  e^ositiotis  of  the  principles  of  patent  law 
which  they  discuss.  Wyeth  v.  Stone  stands  on  the  extreme  verge  of 
sound  principle ;  but  there  the  two  instruments  were  in  fact  but  part , 
of  one  and  flie  same  machine.  The  instruments  contemplated  in  that 
case  formed  a  compound  machine  for  cutting  ice.  They  were,  in  fact, 
but  parts  of  one  and  the  same  instrument.  Two  things  cannot  be 
readily  imagined  more  absolutely  distinct  and  separate  instruments,- 
than  a  steam-engine  and  a  paddle-wheel.  A  steam-engine  is  employ- 
ed to  give  motion  .to  every  manner  of  machinery.  A  paddle-wheel 
may  be  turned  liy  horse-power,  or  man-p6wer,  or  windmill-power,  as 
well  as  by  a  steatn-engine.  Here,  the  engine  is  th6  motive  power; 
the  wheel  is  the  thing  moved.  The  engine  might  be  well  employed 
to  move  anything  else ;  the  wheel  might  well  be  put  in  action  by  any 
other  motive  power."  They  are  as  distinct  and  separate  as  cause  and 
effect,  and  cannot  be  united  iii  one  patent,  except  upon  principles 
that  would  entirely  nullify  the  rule  of  law  laid  doWn  in  Evans  v. 
Eaton  and  Barrett  v.  HaU,  and  admit  of  the  introduction  in  the  same- 
patent  of  entirely  distinct  and  separate  machines. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  different  doctrine  from  that  contended  for 
by  the  pl'aintiffi  prevails  iii  England.  "We  have  cited  no  English 
authorities  oh  this  point.  It  arises  oh  our  own  statutes,  and  is  s6' 
rested  by  Mr.  Justice  Mabshall. 

There  is  no  hardship  in  the  rule  contended  for.  In  ho  other  way 
can  the  subject-matter  of  an  invention  be  distinctly  brought  out,  so 
as  to  warn  the  public  against  Undesigned  infringements.  If  several 
machines  can  be  mixed  up  in  one  specification,  and  several  improve- 
ments on  each,  and  tlieh  patented  in  the  nitme  of  one  of  those  ma- 
chines, it  is  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  insisted,  that  the  Patent  Office 
cannot  fail  to  become  the  source  of  more  O'ppreesibn  and  outfage  than 
will  be  long  tolerated  hf  a  people  who  are  masters  of  their  own  insti- 
tutions. Under  such  an  understanding  of  the'  law,  letters  patent  will 
be  regai'ded  by  the  puMc  as  mere  charters  of  iniquity,  and  the  whole 
;  system  must  be  swept  away.  It  must  be  as  impracticable  to  sustaitt 
isuch  an  institution  in  the  United  States  as  it  would  be  to  establish  the 
Inquisition  here,  or  vest  in  the  government  those  odiouS  prerogatives 
the  abuse  of  which  led  to  the  English  statute  of  monopolies. 

It  is  most  humbly  submitted,  then,  that,  on  the  authorities  and  on 
the  reason  of  the  case,  there  was  error  in  the  charge  of  his  honor  the 
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circuit  judge,  that  "the  objection  that  the  patent  embraces  several 
distinct  discoveries  is  untenable." 

m.  Counsel  for  the  defendant  in  error  cannot  perceive  by  what 
course  of  argument  this  "patent"  can  be  shown  to  be  too  broad  upon 
its  face.  "We  are  embarrassed  somewhat  in  reasoning  upon  this  case, 
because  it  is  an  anomaly.  This  is  the  first  attempt  on  record  to  sus- 
tain a  grant  of  an  exclusive  privilege  by  virtue  of  letters  patent  which 
contain  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  alleged  subject-matter  of  the 
privilege  which  is  set  up  under  them.  We  repeat,  and  to  this  point 
pray  the  special  attention  of  the  court,  that,  among  the  many  hundred 
patent  cases  that  have  been  adjudicated  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land, not  one  such  case  is  reported.  In  discussing  analogies,  thei'e- 
fore,  we  must  waive  for  the  time  the  great  difference  between  this 
and  all  other  cases,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  patent  before  us 
contains  no  grant  of  an  exclusive  privilege  in  a  spiral  paddlo-wheel. 

Plaintiffi'  counsel  do  not  allege,  therefore,  that  this  patent  is  too 
broad  upon  its  face.  It  is  as  broad  upon  its  face  as  the  law  will  allow. 
It  is  broad  enough  to  cover  an  improved  steam-engine,  and  no  more 
broad.  It  is  .made  void  by  attempting  to  include  more  in  the  speci- 
fication than  is  included  in  the  grant,  and  more  in  the  claim  than  is 
shown  to  be  of  the  patentee's  invention.  The  objection  of  plaintiffs' 
counsel  is,  that  the  claim  is  broader  than  the  invention. 

Th«  claim  is  for  the  entire  spiral  paddle-wheel,  constructed  and 
operating  as  set  forth ;  and,  more  than  that,  it  is  for  such  a  machine, 
■"not  confined  to  precise  forms  or  dimensions,  but  varied  as  experi- 
ence or  convenience  may  dictate ;  whilst  the  principle  of  action  re- 
mains unchanged,  and  similar  results  are  produced  by  siiinilar  means." 

Here  is  a  claim  for  the  entire  wheel,  to  be  varied  as  the  inventor 
may  see  fit  to  vary  it,  and  for  eveiy  other  wheel  operating  on  the 
same  principle,  and  producing  similar  results  by  similar  means.  It 
is  a  claim,  as  broad  and  distinct  as  language  can  mafce  it,  for  the 
spiral  propelling-wheel,  and  every  part  of  it,  and  for  hberty  to  vary 
it  in  form  as  the  inventor  pleases,  as  long  as  a  similar  result,  to  wit, 
ihe  propulsion  of  vessels,  is  produced  by  similar  means,  to  wit,  by 
a  spiral  wheel.  The  result  contemplated  is  propulsion ;  the  means  or 
instrument  is  a  spiral  wheel,  of  such  form  as  experience  or  converii- 
ence  may  induce  the  inventor  to  make,  without  changing  the  princi^ 
pie  of  action.  Such  is  the  claim;  and  if  the  claim  is  a  valid  one,  no 
man  can  effect  the  propulsion  of  a  vessel  on  the  principle  of  action 
contemplated  by  a  spiral  wheel,  without  invading  Mr.  Emerson's 
claim. 

But,  while  such  is  the  claim  with  which  Mr.  Emerson  arms  himself 
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and  goes  out  among  men,  as  Lord  Kenyon  expressed  himself  in  a 
similar  case,  "  hanging  terrors  over  the  unlearned,"  when  we  come  ts 
examine  the  specification  of  his  wheel,  we  find  an  implied  acknowl- 
edgment that  it  is  only  an  improvement,  and  merely  an  implied  ac- 
knowledgment. He  speaks  of  an  "  improved  spiral  paddle-wheel," 
leaving  the  unavoidable  inference  that  he  has  improved  the  ordinary 
paddle-wheel  by  making  it  spiral,  and  that  the  spiral  features — or,  as 
he  subsequently  describes  it,  his  spiral  trough — ^is  the  only  material 
part  of  his  improvement. 

'  Here  is  the  old  defect,  that  has  been  decided  over  and  over  again 
to  be  fatal — ^the  invention  of  an  improvement,  and  the  claim  of  the 
whole  machine,  l^o  ingenuity  can  withdraw  this  case  from  that  large 
class  of  cases  in  which  the  rule  we  contend  for  has  been  laid  down 
with  a  distinctness  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  applied  with  a  wise, 
uniform,  and  unrelenting  firmness.  The  courts  say  that  no  man  shall 
give  that  false  color  to  his  claim  which  may  enable  him  to  "hang 
terrors  over  the  unlearned."  The  case  before  the  court  is  Jessop's 
case,  where  the  patent  was  for  the  whole  watch,  and  the  invention 
of  a  particular  movement.  It  is  the  case  presented  in  Williams  v. 
Brodie,  where  the  invention  was  an  improvement  on  a  stove,  and  the 
patent  for  the  whole  stove.  It  runs  on  all-fours  with  Cross  v.  Buntley, 
where  the  invention  was  of  an  improvement  in  the  washing-machine, 
and  the  claim  was  for  the  whole  machine;  where  the  court  did  not 
hesitate,  in  an  action  where  the  patent  came  up  collaterally,  to  declare 
it  void.  It  is  Bovill  v.  Moore,  where  the  patent  for  an  improvement 
on  a  lace-machine  was  held  void,  because  the  claim  was  for  the  whole 
machine,  though  a  considerable  part  of  it  had  been  long  in  use. 

There  is  no  matter  of  fact  to  be  found,  in  order  to  bring  out  this 
defect,  that  the  law  may  be  applied  to  it.  It  lies  on  the  face  of  the 
specification.  Jessop,  Williams,  Cross,  and  Bovill  showed  that  they 
had  invented  improvements,  and  claimed  the  entire  machines.  Em- 
erson suggests  that  he  has  invented  an  improvement,  and  claims  the 
entire  machine.  Where  is  the  difference?  What  subtilty  can  dis- 
tinguish between  these  cases  ?  And  why  should  we  seek  to  establish 
thin,  fine,  and  subtle  distinctions,  in  a  case  where  the  policy  of  the 
law  is  so  plain,  obvious,  and  honest,  and  where  the  great  end  to  be 
attained  is  to  prevent  patentees  from  "  hanging  terrors  over  the  im- 
learned"? 

These  cases,  it  may  be  said,  are  not  binding  authorities  upon  this 
court.  They  are  not  so  cited.  No  weight  is  claimed  for  them  beyond 
that  which  they  derive  from  their  intrinsic  good  sense  and  sound  rea- 
son.   Their  authority,  as  well-considered>  decisions,  has  never  been 
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judicially  disturbed  or  questioned.  But  there  is  a  case  of  controlling 
authority,  (that  of  Evans  v.  Eaton,)  sustaining  the  doctrine  for  which 
we  contend,  to  its  full  extent.  To  this  case  I  shall  have  occasion 
again  to  refer,  in  considering  the  fourth  head  of  the  ai'gument  of  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  defendant,  to  which  I  now  pass. 

IV.  The  fourth  point  discussed  by.  the  learned  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant touches  the  second  prayer  made  to  the  court  below. 

Plaintiffs  contend  that  Mr.  Emerson's  specification  does  not  define 
with  precision  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  alleged  improvement  in 
the  spiral  paddle-wheel,  but  describes  the  whole  machine,  and  claims 
the  whole  as  improved,  without  distinguishing  the  new  from  the  old. 
A  patent  with  such  a  specification  cannot  be  supported.  This  doc- 
trine rests  so  firmly  on  the  authoritative  decision  of  this  court,  that  it 
may  well  be  left  to  authority.  We  shall,  therefore,  merely  allude  to 
the  obvious  reason  for  it,  which  is,  to  limit  the  exclusive  privilege  to 
the  actual  improvement,  and  disarm  the  patentee  of  the  power  of 
"hanging  terrors  over  the  unlearned,"  and  practicing  upon  the  feai's 
and  credulity  of  the  public,  by  "pretending  that  his  invention  is  more 
than  what  it  really  is,  or  different  from  its  ostensible  objects."  If  a 
patentee  can  mix  up  a  single  undefined  improvement  in  details  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  an  old  machine,  and  then  claim  the 
whole  machine  constructed  and  operating  in  the  manner  set  forth, 
then  a  patent,  instead  of  being  merely  the  reward  of  meritorious 
invention,  is  a  device  to  encourage  litigation,  extortion,  and  fraud. 
Such  a  patent  shifts  its  grounds  at  every  trial,  changes  its  color  ac- 
cording to  the  aspect  in  which  it  is  presented  or  met,'  and  adapts  itself 
with  a  fatal  elasticity  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  evidence  which 
happens  to  be  applied  to  it. 

(The  remainder  of  the  argument  upon  this  head  is  omitted.) 

V.  ISTow,  vsith  regard  to  the  drawings.  It  appears  from  the  record, 
(p.  10,)  that  two  drawings  were  filed  by  Mr.  Emerson  in  the  Patent 
Office,  under  the  act  of  1837 :  one  as  early  as  1841,  which  was  re-filed, 
with  the  plaintiff's  oath  to  its  correctness,  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1844,  and  the  other,  with  the  same  oath,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1844. 
The  second  drawing  was  the  one  produced  and  relied  on  by  the  plain- 
tiff below  as  constituting,  with  the  letters  patent,  that  certified  copy  of 
the  renewed  record  in  the  Patent  Office  which  the  second  section  of 
the  act  last  cited  makes  the  only  proof  of  the  alleged  patent  admissi- 
ble in  any  judicial  court  of  the  United  States. 

The  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  error  suggest,  that,  after 
the  original  drawing  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  next  best  evidence  of 
it  was  an  accurate  copy  of  it,  offered  to  be  proved  such.    It  is  submit- 
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ted,  with  great  deference,  that  a  drawing  of  Mr.  Emerson's  paddle^ 
wheel,  filed  in  March  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  suit  in  April,  was  not 
the  next  best  evidence  of  the  alleged  original,  for  the  reason  that  there 
was  another  drawing,  previously  filed  and  sworn  to,  which  was  some- 
thing more  than  next  best  evidence  of  the  lost  original,  being  made 
by  statute  absolutely  the  only  evidence  of  it  that  could  be  received  in 
any  judicial  court  in  the  United  States.  It  might,  indeed,  be  well  con- 
tended, that  the  first-file3  drawing  did  not  at  all  partake  of  the  charac- 
ter of  secondary  evidence.  It  became,  by  force  of  the  statute,  to  all 
legal  intent,  the  original  .drawing.  It  filled  the  place  of  the. original 
drawing  on  the  record,  being  verified  by  the  same  oath,  vesting  the 
same  rights,  construed  in  the  same  way  as  part  of  the  specification, 
and  conclusive  proof  of  all  that  it  purported  to  prove,  until  it  should 
be  rebutted.  The  letters, patent  and  first  drawing  filed  by  Mr.  Em- 
erson, under  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  1837,  became,  by  virtue 
of  the  second  section,  so  far  m  the  patentee  was  concerned,  primary 
evidence.  It  was  open  to  observation^  and  impeachment  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world;  but,  by  operation  of  the  statute,  in  connection  with 
well-established  principles  of  law,  it  was  at  all  events  conclusive  upon 
the  patentee.  The  drawings  therefore,  filed  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1844,  was  in  law  the  "next  best"  evidence  of  Mr.  Emerson's  original 
drawing,  because  there  Was  a  prior  drawing  filed  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary, which  the  statute  had  expressly  declared  to  be  the  legal  orig- 
inal, at  least  for  all  purposes  of  litigation. 

(The  remainder  of  the  argument  upon  th^s  head  is  omitted.) 
VI.  Qn  the  question  of  damages,  counsel  for  the  defendant  insist 
that  there  was  no  error  in  the  charge  of  the  learned  judge,  that  "the 
damages  were  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  making  of  the  wheels 
between  March,  1844,  when  the  drawings  were  restored  to  the  Patent 
Office,  and  the  bringing  of  the  suit."  Such  a  limitation  was  prayed  . 
below,  and,  a;s  it  was  supposed,  on  well-established  principles  of  law 
and  equity.  It  is  again  pressed,  with  all  deference,  but  with  perfect 
conviction,  that  the  refusal  of  the  priayer  was  error,  for  which  the 
judgment  tinder  consideration  ought  to  be  reversed. 

The  Patent  Act  contemplates  that  everything  to  be  done  by  an  in- 
ventor, with  respect  to  his  specification  and  drawings,  is  to  be  done 
before  the  patent  issues.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  correcting  £he 
record  of  a  specification  or  drawing  by  mere  substitution  of  some 
other  specification  or  drawing.  After  the  patent  issues,  the  patentee 
cannot,  by  merely  depositing  a  new  drawing,  ou  any  plea  whatever, 
inake  it  a'part  of  his  patent,  or  any  evidence  whatever  of  his  inven- 
tiouj  as  originally  patented,  so  as  to  cover  cases  of  alleged  infringe- 
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ment  prior  to  sucli  change  in  the  record.  There  can  be  only  one 
motive  of  desiring  to  add  a  new  drawing,  and  that  is,  to  remedy  a 
defect  or  insufficiency  in  the  original  drawing  or  specification,  or  to 
correct  the  same.  The  object  of  such  a  change  can  never  be  merely 
to  present  a  more  tasteful  drawing,  or  a  drawing  more  agreeable  to 
the  eye,  or  more  in  conformity  to  pictorial  rules.  Other  arts  than  tho 
fine  arts  induce  such  an  application.  The  ofter  to  file  a  new  draw- 
ing is  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  patentee  that  his  new  drawing 
covers  something  in  which  the  original  drawing  is  defective  or  insui- 
ficifent.  And,  under  these  circumstances,  what  does  the  statute  say  ? 
That  the  patentee  must  surrender  his  patent,  and  that  a  new  patent 
may  issue  in  conformity  with  his  corrected  specification,  and  there- 
after operate,  for  the  residue  of  the  original  term,  on  the  trial  of  all 
actions  thereafter  commenced  for  causes  subsequently  accruing,  as 
though  the  same  had  been  originally  filed  in  such  corrected  form 
before  the  issuing  out  of  the  original  patent.  And  in  this  case  the 
Commissioner  is  not  bound  to  grant  such  reissue,  nor  can  he  grant  it 
except  in  cases  where  the  error  has  arisen  by  inadvertency,  accident, 
or  mistake,  and  without  any  fraudulent  or  deceptive  intention.  Simi- 
lar proceedings  may  be  had  in  regard  to  the  addition  of  an  improve- 
ment.    Act  of  1836,  section  18. 

(The  remainder  of  the  argument  upon  this  head  is  omitted.) 

It  is  respectfully  submitted,  then, — 
■  1.  Because  the  defendant  in  error  has  no  grant  of  exclusive  privi- 
lege in  the  machine  which  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  con- 
troversy. 

2.  Because  he  could  not  in  law  receive  a  ^ant  for  it,  as  one  of  sev- 
eral distinct  machines  in  the  same  patent. 

3.  Because,  as  the  author  of  an  improvement,  he  could  not  take 
out  a  valid  patent  for  the  whole  machine. 

4.  Because  he  has  not  in  his  specification  distinguished  between 
the  old  and  new  parts  of  his  alleged  improved  machine,  but  has  claim- 
ed the  whole  machine  as  improved. 

5.  Because  he  did  not  produce  in  evidence  the  record  of  his  pat- 
ent which  the  law  had  made  such,  but  another  record.     And, 

6.  Because  he  has  recovered  damages  for  causes  of  action  accru- 
ing previously  to  the  alleged  correction  of  his  record,  and  prior  to  the 
alleged  renewal  of  it  under  the  act  of  1837. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  for  others  raised  upon  the  exceptions 
and  record  in  this  cause,  presented  perhaps  too  much  at  length,  but 
not  moi'e  at  length,  in  the  view  of  counsel,  than  their  public  impoi't- 
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ance  may  justify, — that  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  this  case 
ought  to  be  reversed. 

Mr.  Justice  Woodbuet  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  com't. 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  brought  under  some  peculiarities  which  are 
first  to  be  noticed. 

It  comes  here  by  virtue  of  the  seventeenth  section  of  the  general 
Patent  Law  of  July  4, 1836.     5  Statutes  at  Lai'ge,  124. 

That  section  grants  a  writ  of  error  from  decisions  of  actions  on 
patents,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  and  then,  adds  the  privilege  of  it  "  in  all 
other  cases  in  which  the  court  shall  deem  it  reasonable  to  allow  the 
same."  This  was  doubtless  intended  to  reach  suits  where  the  amount 
in  dispute  was  less  than  $2,000,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
points  sometimes  raised,  and  the  convenience  of  having  the  decisions 
on  patents  uniform,"by  being  finally  settled,  when  doubtful,  by  one 
tribunal,  such  as  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  judges  below,  in  this  case,  deemed  it  reasonable,  that  only  a 
certain  portion  of  the  questions  raised  at  the  trial,  concerning  the 
validity  of  the  patent,  should  come  here ;  and  the  record  was  made 
up  accordingly. 

But  the  appellants  contend  for  their  right  to  bring  here  all  the 
questions  which  arose  in  the  case,  and  this  is  a  preliminary  point  to 
be  settled,  before  going  into  the  merits.  The  present  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  writ  of  the  kind  which  has  ^ven  pccasion  for  settling  the 
construction  of  any  part  of  the  above  provision ;  and,  therefore,  with- 
out the  aid  of  precedent,  after  due  consideration  of  the  words  and 
design  of  the  statute,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  in  this  respect,  is  the  correct  one,  and 
that  when  a  court  below  deem  it "  reasonable  "  to  allow  a  writ  of  error 
at  all,  under  the  discretion  vested  in  them  by  this  special  provision, 
it  must  be  on  the  whole  case. 

The  word  "reasonable"  applies  to  the  "cases,"  rather  than  to  any 
discrimination  between  the  different  points  in  the  cases. 

It  may  be  very  proper  for  the  court  below  to  examine  those  points 
separately  and  with  care,  and  if  most  of  them  present  questions  of 
common  law  only,  and  not  of  the  construction  of  the  Patent  Acts,  and 
others  present  questions  under  those  acts  which  seem  very  clearly 
settled  or  trifling  in  their  character,  not  to  grant  the  writ  of  error  at 
all.  It  might,  tiien,  well  be  regarded  as  not  "reasonable"  for  such 
questions,  in  a  controversy  too  small  in  amount  to  make  the  writ  a 
matter  of  right  to  persons,  if  standing  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
suitors.    But  we  think,  from  the  particular  words  used  rather  than 
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otherwise,  that  the  act  intended,  if  the  coui-t  allowed  the  writ  as 
"reasonable"  at  all,  it  must  be  for  the  whole  case,  or,  in  other  words, 
must  bring  up  the  whole  for  consideration. 

"We  shall,  therefore,  procee.d  to  examine  all  the  questions  made  at 
the  trial,  which  it  is  supposed  are  relied  on,  and  are  now  before  us 
on  the  original  writ  and  a  certiorari  issued  since. 

Looking  to  the  declaration,  the  action  is  for  a  \dolation  of  a  pat- 
ent for  an  "improvement  in  the  steam-engine,  and  in  the  mode  of 
propelling  therewith  either  vessels  on  the  water  or  carriages  on  the 
land." 

The  evidence  offered  at  the  trial,  was  a  patent  for  "  a  new  and 
useful  improvement  in  the  steam-engine,"  "a  description  whereof  is 
given,  in  the  words  of  the  said  John  B.  Emerson  himself,  in  the  sched- 
ule hereto  annexed,  and  is  made  a  part  of  these  presents." 

In  the  schedule  annexed,  is  described  fully  what  he  says  he  invented, 
namely, "  certain  improvements  in  the  steam-engine,  and  in  the  mode 
of  propelling  therewith  either  vessels  on  the  water  or  carriages  on 
the  land." 

The  first  question  arising  on  this  statement,  is  whether  the  evidence 
proves  such  a  patent  as  is  set  out  in  the  writ  to  have  been  violated 
by  the  respondents. 

If  the  patent  is  to  be  ascertained  from  the  letters  alone,  or  rather 
from  what  is  sometimes  called  their  title  or  heading,  without  reference 
to  the  schedule  annexed,  the'  evidence  is  undoubtedly  defective,  as 
the  writ  speaks  of  a  patent  for  an  "  improvement  in  the  steam-engine, 
and  in  the  mode  of  propeUing "  vessels,  &c.,  therewith ;  while  the 
letters  themselves,  in  their  title  or  heading,  speak  only  of  a  patent 
for  "  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  steam-engine."  But  the 
schedule  annexed  and  referred  to  for  further  description,  after  "im- 
provement in  the  steam-en^ne,"  adds,  "  and  in  the  mode  of  propel- 
ling therewith"  vessels,  &c. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  the  improvement  referred 
to  in  the  writ  and  in  the  letters  patent,  with  the  schedule  or  specifi- 
cation annexed,  was  in  truth  one  and  the  same. 

Coupling  the  last  two  together,  they  constitute  the  very  thing  de- 
scribed in  the  writ.  But  whether  they  can  properly  be  so  united 
here,  and  the  effect  of  it  to  remove  ihe  difficulty,  has  been  questioned, 
and  must  therefore  be  further  examined.  We  are  apt  to  be  misled, 
in  this  country,  by  the  laws  and  forms  bearing  on  this  point  in  Eng- 
land being  so  different  in  some  respects  from  what  exist  here. 

There,  the  patent  is  first  issued,  and  contains  no  reference  to  the 
specification,  except  a  stipulation  that  one  shall,  in  the  required  time. 
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be  filed,  giving  a  more  minute  description  of  the  naatter  patented. 
Webster  on  Patents,  5,  88 ;  Godson  on  Patents,  6,  App.  It  need 
not  be  filed  under  two  to  four  inonths,  in  the  discretion  of  the  proper 
officer.     Godson  on  Patents,  176. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  patent,  going 
out  alone  there,  must,  in  its  title  or  heading,  be  fuller  than  here, 
•where  it  goes  out  with  the  minute  specification.  But  even  there  it 
may  afterwards  be  aided,  and  its  matter  be  made  more  clear,  by 
what  the  specification  contains.  They  are,  gays  Godson  on  Patents, 
108,  "  connected  together,"  and  "  one  may  be  looked  at  to  understand 
the  other."  See  also  2  Hen.  Bl.,  478 ;  1  Webst.  Pat.  K.,  117 ;  8  D. 
&  E.,  95. 

There,  however,  it  will  not  answer  to  allow  the  specification,  filed 
separately  and  long  after,  to  be  resorted  to  for  supplying  any  entire 
Omission'  in  the  patent ;  else  something  may  be  thus  inserted  after- 
wards which  Imd  never  been  previously  examined  by  the  proper  offi- 
cers, and  which,  if  it  had  been  submitted  to  them  in  the  patent  and 
examined,  might  have  prevented  the  allowance  of  it,  and  which  the 
world  is  not  aware  of,  seeing  only  the  letters  patent  without  the 
specification,  and  "without  any  reference -whatever  to  its  contents.  3 
Brod.  &  Bingh.,  5. 

The  whole  facts  and  law,  however,  are  difterent  here.  This  patent 
-issued  March  8, 1834,  and  is  therefore  to  be  tested  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress then  in  force,  which  passed  February  21,  1793.  1  Statutes  at 
Large,  318. 

In  the  third  section  of  that  act,  it  is  expressly  provided  "that 
every  inventor,  before  he  can  receive  a  patent,"  "shall  dehver  a 
written  description  of  his  invention,"  &e.; — thus  giving  priority,  very 
properly,  to  the  specification  rather  than  the  patent. 

This  change  from  the  English  practice  existed  in  the  first  Patent 
Law,  passed  April  10, 1790,  (1  Statutes  at  Large,  109,)  and  -is  retain- 
ed in  the  last  act  of  Congress  on  this  subject,:passed  July  4, 1836. 
5  Statutes  at  Large,  119. 

It  was  wisely  introduced,  in  order  that  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment might,  at  the  outset,  have  before  them  full  means  to  examine 
and  understand  the  claim  to  an  invention  better,  and  decide  more 
judiciously  whether  to  grant  a  patent  or  not,  and  might  be  able  to 
give  to  the  world  fuller,  more  accmiate,  and  early  descriptions  of  it 
than  would  be  possible  under  the  laws  and  practice  in  England. 

In  this  country',ithen,  the  specification  being  required  to  be  prepared 
and  filed  before  the  patent  Ksues,  it  can  well  be  I'eferred  to  therein  in 
CJctcnsO)  as  containing' the  whole  subject-matter  of  the  clauii  or  petition 
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for  a  patent,  and  then  not  only  be  recorded  for  information,  as  the 
laws  both  in  England  and  here  require,  but,  beyond  what  is  practiear 
ble  there,  be  united  arid  go  out  with  the  letters  patent  themselves, 
80  as  to  be  sure  that  these  last  thus  contain  the  substance  of  what  is 
designed  to  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  petition,  and  thus  exhibit 
with  accuracy  all  tSie  claim  by  the  inventor. 

But  before  inquiring  more  particularly  into  the  effect  of  this  change, 
it  may  he  useful  to  see  if  it  is  a  compliance  with  the  laws  in  respect 
to  a  petition  which  existed  when  this,  patent  issued,  but  were  altered 
in  terms  shortly  after. 

A  petition  always  was,  and  still  is,  required  to  be  presented  by  an 
inventor  when  he  asks  foi;  a  patent,  and  one  is  recited  in  this  patent 
to  have  been  presented  here.  It  was  also  highly  important,  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  contents  of  the  petition  as  to  the  description  of  the  in- 
vention should  be  full,  in  order  to  include  the  material  parts  of  them 
in  the  patent,  no  speciiication  being  so  soon  filed  there,  as  here,  to  ob- 
tain such  description  from,  or  to  be  treated  as  a  portion  of  the  petition, 
and  the  whole  of  it  sent  out  with  the  patent,  and  thus  complying  with 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  giving  fuller  and  more  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  invention  than  any  abstract  of  it  could. 

In  this  view,  and  under  such  laws  and  practice  here,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  contents  of  the  petition,  as  well  as  the  petition  itself,  became 
a  very  unimportant  form,  except  as  construedto  adopt  the  specifica- 
tion, and  the  contents  of  the  latter  to  be  considered  substantially  as 
the  contents  of  the  former. 

Accordingly,  it  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  though  the  act  of  1793, 
which  is  to  govern  this  case,  required,  like  that  of  1790,  a  petition  to 
be  presented,  and  the  patent  when  issued,  as  in  the  English  form,  to 
recite  the  "  allegations  and  suggestions  of  the  petition,"  (1  Statutes 
at  Large,  page  321,  section  1,  and  page  110,  section  3,)  yet,  on  care- 
ful inquiry  at  the  proper  ofiice,  so  far  as  its  records  are  restored,  it 
appears  that,  after  the  first  act  of  1790  passed,  the  petitions  standing 
alone  seldom  contained  anything  as  to  the  patent  beyond  a  mere  title; 
sometimes  fuller,  and  again  very  imperfect  and  general,  with  no  other 
allegations  or  suggestions  or  descriptions  whatever,  except  those  in 
the  schedule  or  specification. .  The  only  exception  found  is  the  case 
of  Evans  v.  Chambers,  2  Wash.  C.  C,  125,  in  a  petition  filed  Decem- 
ber 18, 1790. 

Though  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office  before  1836  were  consumed 

in  that  year,  many  have  been  restored,  and  one  as  far  back  as  August 

10, 1791,  where  the  petition  standing  alone  speaks  of  having  invented 

only  "an  easy  method  of  propelling  boats  and  other  vessels  through 

3] 
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the  water  by  the  power  of  horses  and  cattle."  All  the  rest  is  left  to 
the  schedule.  Other  petitions,  standing  alone,  are  still  more  meagre. 
One,  for  instance,  in  1804,  asks  a  patent  only  of  a  "  new  and  useful 
improvement,  being  a  composition,  or  tablets  to  write  or  draw  on ; " 
another,  only  "  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  foot-stove; "  and 
another,  only  "  a  new  and  useful  improvement  for  shoemaking ; "  and 
so  through  the  great  mass  of  them  for  nearly  half  a  century.  But 
the  specification  bein^  filed  at  the  same  time,  and  often  on  the  same 
paper,  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded,  whether  specially  named  in 
the  petition  or  not,  as  a  part  of  it,  and  as  giving  the  particulars  de- 
sired in  it ;  and  hence,  to  avoid  mistakes  as  to  the  extent  of  the  in- 
ventor's claim,  and  to  comply  with  the  law,  by  inserting  in, the  patent 
at  least  the  substance  of  the  petition,  the  officers  inserted,  by  express 
reference,  the  whole  descriptive  portion  of  it  as  contained  in  the  sched- 
ule. This  may  have  grown  out  of  the  decision  of  Evans  v.  Chambers, 
in  order  to  remedy  one  difficulty  there.  Cases  have  been  found,  as 
early  as  1804,  and  with  great  uniformity  since,  explicitly  making  the 
schedule  annexed  a  part  of  the  letters  patent.  Proofs  of  this  exist, 
also,  in  our  reports,  as  early  as  1821,  in  Gh'ant  et  at.  v.  Raymond,  6 
Peters,  222 ;  and  one,  Ist  October,  1825,  in  Gray  et  al.  v.  James  et  al., 
Peters'  'C.  C,  394 ;  and  27th  December,  1828,  Wilson  v.  Rousseau,  4 
How.,  649. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  only  form  of  a  patent  here  known  at  the  Patent 
Office,  and  the  only  one  given  in  American  treatises  on  patents. 
Phillips  on  Patents,  523.  Doubtless  this  use  of  the  schedule  was 
adopted,  because  it  contained,  according  to  common  understanding 
and  practice,  matter  accompanying  the  petition  as  a  part  of  its  sub- 
stance, and  all  the  description  of  the  invention  ever  desired,  either  in 
England  or  here,  in  the  petition.  Hence  it  is  apparent,  if  the  sched- 
ule itself  was  made  a  part  of  the  patent,  and  sent  out  to  the  world 
with  it,  all,  and  even  more,  was  contained  in  it  than  could  be  in  any 
abstract  or  digest  of  a  petition,  as  in  the  English  form. 

We  regard  this  mode  and  usage  on  this  subject,  adopted  so  early 
here  and  practiced  so  long,  as  not  proper  to  be  overruled  now,  to  the 
destruction  of  every  patent,  probably,  from  1791  to  1836 ;  and  this, 
too,  when  the  spirit  of  all  our  system  was  thus  more  fully  carried  out 
than  it  could  have  been  in  any  other  way. 

As  this  course,  however,  sometimes  was  misunderstood  and  led  to 
misconstructions,  the  revising  act  as  to  patents,  of  July  4th,  1836, 
changed  the  phraseology  of  the  law  in  this  respect,  in  order  to  con- 
form to  this  long  usage  and  construction  under  the  act  of  1793,  and 
required  not  in  terms  any  abstract  of  the  petition  in  the  patent,  but 
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rather  "  a  short  description "  or  title  of  the  invention  or  discovery, 
"correctly  indi(Kiting  its  nature  and  design,"  and  "referring  to  the 
specification  for  the  particulars  thereof,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  an- 
nexed to  the  patent."  And  it  is  that — the  specification  or  schedule — 
which  is  fully  to  specify  "  what  the  patentee  claims  as  his  invention 
or  discovery."    Section  5.     5  Statutes  at  Large,  119. 

It  was,  therefore,  from  this  long  construction,  in  such  various  ways 
established  or  ratified,  that,  in  the  present  patent,  the  schedule,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  specification,  was  incorporated  expressly  and  at 
length  into  the  letters  themselves, — not  by  merely  annexing  them 
with  a  wafer  or  tape,  as  is  argued,  but  describing  the  invention  as  an 
"improvement,  a  description  whereof  is  given,  in  the  words  of  the 
said  John  B.  Emerson  himself,  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed, 
and  is  made  a  part  of  these  presents."  Hence,  too,  wherever  this 
fomi  has  been  adopted,  either  before  or  since  the  act  of  1836,  it  is  as 
much  to  be  considered  with  the  letters,  {Uterce  patenies,)  in  construing 
them,  as  any  paper  referred  to  in  a  deed  or  other  contract.  Most 
descriptions  of  lands  are  to  be  ascertained  only  by  the  other  deeds 
and  records  expressly  specified  or  referred  to  for  guides ;  and  so  of 
schedules  of  personal  property,  annexed  to  bills  of  sale.  Fozeroft  v. 
Mallett,  4  How.,  378 ;  21  Maine,  69 ;  20  Pick.,  122 ;  Phil,  on  Patents, 
228 ;  Earle  v.  Saioyer,  4  Mason  C.  C,  9 ;  Ex  parte  Fox,  1  Ves.  & 
Beames,  67.  The  schedule,  therefore,  is  in  such  case  to  be  regarded 
as  a  component  part  of  the  patent.  Peters'  0.  C,  394,  and  Davis  v. 
Palmer  et  al.,  2  Brockenbrough,  301.  The  oath  of  Emerson,  too, 
that  he  was  inventor  of  the  improvement,  must  thus  be  considered  as 
extending  to  all  described  in  the  schedule,  no  less  than  the  title ;  and 
this  is  peculiarly  proper,  when  the  specification  is  his  own  account  of 
the  improvement,  and  the  patent  is  usually  only  the  account  of  it  by 
another,  an  officer  of  the  government.  Taking,  then,  the  specificar 
tion  and  letters  together,  as  the  Patent  Office  and  the  inventor  have 
manifestly  in  this  instance  intended  that  they  should  be,  and  they 
include  what  has  long  been  deemed  a  part  and  the  substance  of  the 
petition ;  and  the  patent  described  in  them  is  quite  broad  enough  to 
embrace  what  is  alleged  in  the  writ  to  have  been  taken  out  as  a  pat- 
ent by  the  plaintiff",  and  to  have  been  violated  by  the  defendants. 
They  are  almost  ipsissimis  verbis.  And  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
decide  the  meaning  of  the  patent  included  in  these  letters,  it  seems 
our  duty  not  only  to  look  for  aid  to  the  specification  as  a  specification, 
which  is  customary,  (1  Gall.,  437 ;  2  Story  E.,  621 ,;  1  Mason  C.  C, 
477,)  but  as  a  schedule,  made  here  an  integral  portion  of  the  letters 
themselves,  and  going  out  with  them  to  the  world,  at  first,  as  a  part 
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and- parcel  of  thiem,  and  for  this  purpose  united  "together  forever  as 
identical. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  the  effect  of  these  changes  in  our  Patent 
Laws,  and  the  long  usage  and  construction  under  them,  is  entirely 
to  remove  the  objection,  that  the  patent  in  this  case  was  not  as  broad 
as  the  claim  in  the  writ,  and  did  not  comply  substantially  with  the 
TCquirements  connected  with  the  petition. 

From  want  of  full  Attention  to  the  differences  between  the  Enghsh 
laws  and  ours,  on  patents,  the  views  thrown  6ut  in  some  of  the  early 
cases  in  this  country  do  not  entirely  accord  with  those  now  offered. 
Paine  0.  C,  441 ;  Pennock  'et  al.  v.  Dialogue,  2  Pet.,  1.  Some  other 
diversity  exists  at  times,  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  1793,  and  the 
usages  under  it  in  the  Patent  Office,  not  being  in  all  respiects  as  the 
act  of  1836.  But  it  is  not  important,  in  this  case,  to  go  farther  into 
these  considerations. 

The  next  objection  is,  that  this  description  in  the  letters,  thus  con- 
sidered, covers  more  than  one  patent,  and  is,  therefore,  void. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  good  reason  at  first,  unless  it  be-  a 

fiscal  one  on  the  part  of  the  government  when  issuing  patents,  why 

•more  than  one  in  favor  of  the  same  inventor  should  not  be  embraced 

in  one  instrument,  like  more  than  one  tract  of  laud  in  one  deed,  or 

patent  for  land.    Phillips  on  Patents,  217. 

Each  could  be  set  out  in  separate  articles  or  pstragraphs,  as  differ- 
ent counts  for  different  matters  in  libels  in  admiralty  or  declarations 
at  common  law,  and  the  specifications  could  be  made  distinct  for 
each,  and  equally  clear. 

But,  to  obtain  more  revenue,  the  public  officers  have  gefierally  de- 
clined to  issue  letters  for  more  than  one  patent  described  in  them. 
Eenouard,  293;  Phillips  on  Patents,  218.  The  courts  have  been  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  the  practice,  as  conducive  to  clearness  and  cer- 
tainty; and  if  letters  issue  otherwise,  inadvertently,  to  hold  them, 
as  a  general  rule,  null.  But  it  is  a  well-established  exception,"  that 
patents  may  be  united,  if  two  or  more,  included  in  one  set  of  letters, 
relate  to  a  like  subject,  or  are  in  their  nature  or  operation  connected 
together.  Phillips  on  Patents,  218,  219 ;  Barrett  v.  Sail,  1  Mason  C. 
C,  447 ;  Moody  v.  Fisk,  2'  Mason^C.  C,  112 ;  Wyeth  et  al.  v.  Stone  et  al, 
1  Story,  278. 

Those  here  are  of  that  character,  being  all  connected  with  the  use 
of  the  improvements  in  the  steam-engine,  as  applied  to  propel  car- 
riages or  vessels,  and  may  therefore  be  united  in  one  instrument. 

Another  objection  is,  that  these  letters,  even  when  thus  connected 
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Mth  the  specification,  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  certain  in  their 
description  of  the  inventions. 

•  This  involves  a  question  of  law  only  in  part,  or  so  far  as  regards  the 
construction  of  the  written  words  used.  Reutgen  v.  Kanowrs  et  al., 
1  "Wash.  C.  C,  168 ;  Davis  v.  Palmer  et  al;  2  Brockenbrough  C.  C, 
303;  Wood  v.  Underhill,  5  How.,  1.  The  degree  of  clearness  and  free- 
dom from  ambiguity  required  in  such  cases  is,  by  the  Patent  Act  it- 
self of  1793,  to  be  sufficient  "  to  distinguish  the  same  from  all  other 
things  before  known,  and  to  enaMe  any  person  skilled  in  the  art  or 
science  of  which  it  is  a  branch,  or  with  which  it  is  most  nearly  con- 
nected, to  make,  compound,  and  use  the  same."  1  Statutes  at  Large, 
321.  See,  also,  on  this.  Godson  on  Patents,  153,  154;  2  Hen.  Bl., 
489;  Wood  v.  Underhill,  5  How.,  1;  DavoU  et  al.  v.  Brown,  1  "Woodb. 
&  Minn.,  57;  Peters'  0.  C,  301;  Sullivan  v.  RedfieB,  Paine  C.  C, 
441. 

There  are  some  further  and  laudable  objects  in  having  exactness  to 
this  extent,  so  as,  when  the  specification  is  presented,  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  to  judge  correctly  whether  the  matter  claimed 
is  new  or  too  broad.  3  Wheat,  454 ;  3  Brod.  &  Bingh.,  5 ;  1  Starlde, 
N.  P.,  162.  So,  also,  to  enable  courts,  when  it  is  contested  afterwards 
before  them,  to  form  a  Uke  judgment.  1  Starkie,  N".  P.,  192.  And 
so  that  the  public,  while  the  term  continues,  may  be  able  to  under-, 
stand  what  the  patent  is,  and  refrain  from  its  use,  unless  licensed. 
Webster  on  Patents,  86 ;  11  East.,  105 ;  3  Merivale,  161 ;  Evans  v. 
Eaton,  3  Wash.  C.  C,  453 ;  4  Wash.  C.  C,  9 ;  Bovill  v.  Moore,  Davies' 
Cases,  361,;  Lowell  v.  Leiois,  1  Mason  C.  C,  182-189. 

In  the  present  instance,  yielding  to  the  force  of  such  reasons  in  fa- 
vor of  a  due  and  rational  degree  of  certainty  in  describing  any  im-, 
provements  claimed  as  new,  there  still  seems  to  us,  though  without 
the  aid  of  experts  and  machinists,  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining,  from 
the  language  used  here,  the  new  movement  intended  to  be  given  to 
the  steam-en^ne,  by  substituting  a  continued  rotary  motion  for  a 
crank  motion,  and  the  new  form  of  thespiral  wheel,  when  the  engine 
is  used  in  vessels,  by  changing  the  form  of  the  paddles  and  placing 
them  near  the  ends  of  the  arms;  and  the  new  connection  of  the  power 
with  the  capstan  of  such  vessels,  by  inserting  the  upper  end  of  the 
shaft  into  the  capstan.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  the  inventor  claims 
as  his  improvement  not  the  whole  of  .the  engine,  nor  the  whole'  of 
the  wheel,  but  both  merely  in  the  new  and  superior  form  which  he 
particularly  sets  out.  He,  therefore,  does  not  claim  too  much,  which 
might  be  bad.  Hill  v.  Thompson  et  al.,  2  J.  Marsh.,  435;  4  Wash. 
C.  C,  68;  Godsou  on  Patents,  189;  Ka>j  v.  Marshall,  1  Mylne  &  Cr., 
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373;   1  Story  E.,  273;  2  Mason  C.  C,  112;  4  Bam.  &  Aid.,  641; 
Bovill  V.  Moore,  2  Marsh  Com.  P.  Rep.,  211. 

The  novelty  in  each  he  describes  clearly,  as  he  should ;  and  it  is 
not  necessaiy  he  should  go  further.  1  Story  E.,  286;  "Webster  on 
Patents,  86,  note;  McFarlane  v.  Price,  1  Starkio,  199;  and  Einff  v. 
Cutler,  Id.,  354;  3  Car.  &  Payne,  611;  2  Mason  C.  C,  112;  Kings- 
by  &  Pirsson  on  Patente,  61 ;  Godson  on  Patents,  154 ;  Isaacs  v.  Cooper 
d  at,  4  "Wash.  C.  C,  259. 

He  need  not  describe  particularly,  and  disclaim  all  the  old  parts. 
7  Wheat.,  435 ;  Phillips  on  Patents,  270,  and  cases  cited. 

And  the  more  especially  is  that  unnecessary,  when  such  disclaimer 
is  manifestly,  in  substance,  the  result  of  his  claiming  as  new  only  the 
portions  which  he  does  describe  specially.  All  which  is  required  on 
principle,  in  order  to  be  exact,  and  not  ambiguous,  thus  becomes  so. 

It  is  to  be  recollected,  likewise,  that  the  models  and  drawings  were 
a  part  of  this  case  below,  and  are  proper  to  be  resorted  to  for  clea,rer 
information.  Earle  v.  Sawyer,  4  Mason  C.  C,  9.  With  thern  and 
such  explanatory  testimony  as  experts  and  machinists  could  furnish, 
the  court  below  were  in  a  condition  to  understand  better  all  the  details, 
and  to  decide  more  correctly  on  the  clearness  of  the  description ;  but 
from  all  we  have  seen  on  the  record  alone,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  con- 
cur in  the  views  on  this  point  as  expressed  in  that  court. 

In  conclusion,  on  the  other  objections  to  the  proof,  as  to  the  draw- 
ings and  to  the  charge  below  in  relation  to  the  effect  of  them,  and  to 
the  destruction  of  them  by  fire,  we  likewise  approve  the  directions 
given  to  the  jury. 

The  destruction  by  fire'was  no  fault  of  the  inventor;  and  his  rights 
had  all  become  previouslj'  perfected.  This  is  too  plain  to  need  fur- 
ther illustration.  We  cannot  consent  to  be  over-astute  in  sustain- 
ing objections  to  patents.  4  East.,  135;  Crosley  v.  Beverley,  3  Car.  & 
Payne,  513,  514.  The  true  rule  of  construction  in  respect  to  patents 
and  specifications,  and  the  doings  generally  of  inventors,  is  to  apply 
to  them  plain  and  ordinary  principles,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  on 
this  occasion,  and  not,  in  this  most  metaphysical  branch  of  modern 
law,  to  yield  to  subtilties  and  technicalities,  unsuited  to  the  subject, . 
and  not  in  keeping  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  and  likely  to 
prove  ruinous  to  a  class  of  the  community  so  inconsiderate  and  un- 
skilled in  business  as  men  of  genius  and  inventors  usually  are. 

Indeed,  the  English  letters  patent  themselves,  now,  however  differ- 
ent may  have  been  once  their  form  or  the  practice  under  them,  de- 
clare that  "  they  are  to  bo  construed "  "  in  the  most  favorable  and 
beneficial  sense,  for  the  best  advantage "  of  the  patentee.     Godson 
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on  Patents,  24,  App.  7 ;  Kingsby  &  Pirsson  on  Patents,  35.  See,  also, 
on  this  rule,  Grant  v.  Raymond,  6  Peters,  218 ;  Ames  v.  Hoioard,  1 
Sumn.,  482-485;  Wydh  v.  Stone,  1  Story  R.,  273,  287;  Bldnckard  v. 
Sprague,  2  StoiyR.,  164;  2  Brockeubrough  C.  C,  303;  2  Barn.  & 
Aid.,  345,  in  The  KingY.  Wheeler;  5  Howard,  708,  in  Wilson  v.  Rous- 
seau et  al.;  1  Crompt.  Mees.  &  Eos.,  864,  876,  in  Russell  v.  Cowley. 
The  judgment  below  is  Ai'FIEMBD. 

Note. — ^After  the  delivery  of  this  opinion,  the  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiffs in  error  suggested  that  other  questions  were  made  below,  which 
they  desired  to  be  considered,  and  therefore  moved  for  another  cer- 
tiorari to  bring  them  up.  This  was  allowed,  and  judgment  suspended 
till  the  next  term. 


Frederick  J.  and  Samuel  W.  Barnard  and  Henry  Q.  Hawlby, 

APPELLANTS,  V.  JOHN   GiBSON.* 
(7  Howard,  650.) 

1.  Where  a  decree  in  chancery  refers  the  matters  to  a  master  to  ascertain  the 

amount  of  damages,  and  in  tlie  meantime  the  bill  is  not  dismissed,  nor  is 
there  a  decree  for  costs,  the  decree  is  not  a  final  one,  from  which  an  appeal 
will  lie  to  this  court,  although  there  is  a  perpetual  injunction  granted. 

2.  The  amount  of  damage  which  will  follow  from  restraining  a  party  from  using 

a  nfachine  held  under  a  patent-riglit  is  a  proper  consideration  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Circuit  Court,  but  does  not  constitute  a  ground  of  appeal. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York. 

The  question  being,  whether  or  not  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court 
was  final,  the  reporter  thinks  it  proper  to  insert  the  whole  of  that 
decree,  together  with  the  statement  of  facts,  as  he  finds  it  prepared 
by  Mr.  Justice  Nelson. 

Circuit  Court,  United  States. 

John  Gibson  n 

V.  ■  (in  Equity. 

Frederick  J.  Barnard  and  others,  j 

I.  W.  W.  "Woodworth  conveyed  to  John  Gibson  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  Woodworth  planing-machine  in  and  for  the  city  and  county  of 


♦Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney  did  not  sit  in  this  cause,  being  indisposed  at  the  time 
it  was  argued. 
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Albany,  with  the  single  exception  of  two  rights  in  the  town  of  Water- 
vliet,  in  said  county.  With  this  exception,  the  whole  right  of  the 
county  was  in  Gibson. 

n..  The  two  machines,  the  right  to  use  which  was  thus  excepted^ 
consisted,  first,  of  a  machine  in  use  at  the  time  in  said  town  by  Eous- 
seau  and  Easton,  which  had  been  erected  under  the  first  term  of  the 
patent,  and  the  right  to  continue  which  they  claimed  dui'ing  any 
extension  of  the  grant  ;*and,  second,  of  a  machine  which  Gibson  had 
conveyed  to  Woodworth,  and  by  him  to  Rousseau  and  Easton; 

in.  Wbodworth,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1842,  agreed  with  Rousseau 
and  Easton  to  make  an  assignment  to  them  by  which  they  would 
become  vested  more  fully  with  the  right  of  running  the  machine  in 
the  town  of  Watervliet,  which  they  claimed  under  the  first  term  of 
the  patent ;  and,  also,  to  assign  to  them  the  right  to  use  the  other 
machine  which  had  been  conveyed  to  him  by  Gibson,  of  even  date 
with  this  agreement.  In  consideration  of  which,  Rousseau  and  Easton 
paid,  at  the  time  $200;  and,  in  case  the  extension  should  be  obtained,, 
and  assignment  of  the  two  machines,  as  above  stipulated  for,  made, 
they  would  pay,  in  addition,  $2,000,  in  four  equal  annual  installments. 

rV".  This  agreement,  of  the  19th  of  May,  1842,  was  modified  by  an 
indorsement  on  the  same,  signed  by  all  parties,  26th  April,  1843,  in 
which  it  was  recited  that  Rousseau  and  Easton  had,  on  that  day,  exe- 
cuted and  delivered  to  Woodworth  eight  promissory  notes,  of  $250 
each,  payable  at  different  periods,  the  last  one  let.  July,  1846 ;  in  con- 
sideration thereofi  the  said  "Woodworth  agreed  that^  upon  payment  of 
said  notes  as  they  became  due,  he  would  make  the  assignments  stip- 
ulated for  in  the  said  agreemont. referred  to. 

Y.  On  the  12th  of  August,  1844,  Woodworth  assigned  all  his  in- 
terest, in  this  contract  with  Rousseau  and  Easton  in  respect  to  the  two 
machines,  and  all  right  ^.nd  title  to  the  use  of  the  same,  to  J.  G.  Wil- 
son, by  which  he  took  the  place  of  Woodworth. 

VI.  On  the  13th  of  November,  1844,  Gibson  I'enounced  and  releas- 
ed all  right  or  claim,  if  any,  to  these  two  machines,  to  J.  G.  Wilson, 
.this  having  been  supposed  necessary  to  enable  Wilson  to  sue  Eous- 
:  seau  and  Easton  for  breach  of  their  contract,  or  for  an  infringement 
'Of  the  Woodworth  patent  and  extension  by  the  use  of  the  machines 
.in  the  town  of  Watervliet,  after  refusing,  to  fulfill  their  contract 
Gibson  claimed  no  right  to  the  use  of  the  two  machines  in  said  town, 
as  he  had  already  passed  to  Woodworth  aU  the  right  which  he  ever 
had  in  the  same.  The  release  was  given  for  abundant  caution,  the 
better  to  secure  to  Wilson  the  right  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  as- 
signment from  Woodworth, 
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Vn.  On  tlie  5th  of  December,  1845,  J.  G.  Wilson  granted  to  F. 
J.  Barnard  &  Son  a  license  to  construct  and  use  two  machines  in  the 
town  of  Watervliet,  for  whicbhewas  to  receive  |4,000 ;  but  it  was 
then  and  there  agreed  that,  if  the  dedsion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  a  case  then  pending  between  "Wilson  and  Eous- 
seau  and  Easton,  should  be  agjiinst  Wilson,  so  as  to  exclude  him  from 
the  use  of  the  said  two  machines  in  the  said  town,  then  he  was  to  re- 
pay to  Barnard  &  Son  $2,000,  paid  to  him  on  that  day  in  part  satis- 
faction of  the  purchase-money;  but  if  the  decision  should  be  in  favor 
of  Wilson,  and  Barnard  &  Son  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
right  to  erect  and  use  the>two  machines  in  said  town,  then  they  were 
to  pay  to  Wilson  a  further  sum  of  |2,000. 

Vm.  Upon  the  foregoing  state  of  facts,  and  upon  the  pleadings 
and  proofs  in  the  case,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
grant  of  Wilson  to  Barnard  &  Son,  the  5th  of  December,  1845,  Gib- 
son, the  complainant,  possessed  the  exclusive  right  and,  title  to  the 
planiug-machine  in  and  for  the  county  of  Albany,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  rights  in  the  town  of  Watervliet,  namely,  the  right  to  use 
one  claimed  by  Rousseau  and  Easton  under  the  first  grant,  and  moi'e 
effectually  secured  to  them  by  Woodworth,  and  the  one  sold  and 
assigned  by  Gibson  to  Woodworth,  and  by  him  to  Eousseau  and' 
Easton. 

And,  fui-ther,  that  Wilson  possessed  no  interest  in  any  right  to  the 
use  of  the  planing-machiue  in  the  town  of  Watervhet,  except  in  the 
two  so  derived  from  Woodworth  by  assignment  of  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, 1844,  and  which  had  before  been  sold  to  Eousseau  and  Easton,, 
and  of  which  they  were  in  the  actual  use  and  enjoyment.  Wilson, 
therefore,  could  grant  his  interest,  whatever  it  might  be,  in  .these  two 
rights,  and  nothing  more ;  and  this  was  all  that  could  pass  to  Bar- 
nard &  Son  under  the  grant  of  the  5th  of  December,  1845.  The 
terms  of  that  agreement  also  establish  that  it  was  the  interest  of  Wil- 
son in  these  two  rights  which  he  intended  to  sell,  and  Barnard  &  Son 
to  purphase. 

IX.  The  failure  of  Eousseau  and  Easton  to  fulfill  their  agreement 
of  purchase  with  Woodworth,  the  interest  in  which  belonged  to  Wil- 
son, did  not,  of  itself,  operate  to  annul  and  cancel  the  contract.  It 
was  a  contract  partly  executed;  $200  of  the  purchase-money  had  been 
paid,  and  promissory  notes  given  for  the  residue.  The  machines  had 
been  erected,  and  were  in  operation;  and  although  a  court  of  equity 
might  have  decreed  the  contract  to  be  delivered  up  and  cancelled  upon 
terms,  until  then  Eousseau  and  Easton  must  be  deemed  in  the  law- 
ful use  and  enjoyment  of  the  two  j-ights  under  the  patent.  And  even 
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assuming  the  contract  to  be  annulled,  and  the  parties  remitted  to  their 
original  I'ights,  it  is  clear  that  Wilson  had  power  to  grant  but  one  of 
the  rights  in  said  town  of  Watervliet,  as  the  other  was  secured  to  Eous- 
■  seau  and  Easton  under  the  decision  of  the  court  in  Wilson  v.  them. 

An  injunction  was  accordingly  issued. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  1848,  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York  was  in  session  at  Utica,  when 
the  following  decree  was  passed: 

"  This  cause  having  been  brought  on  to  be  heard  upon  pleadings 
and  proofs,  and  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Seward  having  been  heard  on  the  part, 
of  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Marcus  T.  Eeynolds  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendants, and  due  deliberation  having  been  had,  it  is  ordered,  adjudg- 
ed, and  decreed  that  the  defendants  in  this  cause  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  perpetually  enjoined  from  any  further  constructing  or  using, 
in  any  manner,  and  from  selling  or  disposing,  in  any  manner,  of  the 
two  planing-machiues  mentioned  in  said  bill,  as  erected  by  them  in 
the  town  of  Watervliet,  in  the  county  of  Albany,  or  either  of  said  ma- 
chines, which  machines  are  machipes  for  dressing  boards  and  plank, 
by  planing,  tonguing,  or  grooving,  or  either,  or  in  some  separate  com- 
bination, constructed  upon  the  principle  and  plan  specified  and  des- 
cribed in  the  schedule  annexed  to  letters  patent  issued  to  Wm.  W. 
Woodworth,  administrator  of  William  Woodworth,  on  the  8th  day 
of  July,  1845,  which  letters  were  a  renewal  upon  a  formal  surrender 
for  an  imperfect  specification  of  letters  patent  issued  to  Wm.  Wood- 
worth  on  the  27th  day  of  December,  1828,  and  extended  on  the  16th 
day  of  November,  1842,  to  take  eftect  on  the  27th  day  of  December, 
1842,  and  again  extended  by  act  of  Congress  on  the  26th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1845,  and  from  infringing  upon  or  violating  the  said'  patent  in 
any  way  whatsoever. 

"  And  it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  it  be  refer- 
red to  Julius  Ehodes,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  counsellor  at  law,  as  a  master 
pro  hoc  vice  in  this  cause,  with  the  usual  powers  of  a  master  of  this 
court,  to  ascertain  and  report  the  damages  which  the  plaintiff  has  sus- 
tained, arising  from  the  infringement  of  his  rights  by  the  defendants, 
by  the  use  of  the  said  two  machines  by  them. 

"And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  the  report  of  the  said  master  herein 
may  be  made,  either  to  this  court  in  term  time,  or  to  one  of  the  judges 
thereof  at  chambers  in  vacation ;  and  that  either  party  may,  on  ten 
days'  notice  to  the  other  of  time  and  place,  apply,  either  to  this  court 
in  term  time,  or  to  one  of  the  judges  thereof  at  chambers  in  vacation, 
for  confirmation  of  such  report. 
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"And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  either  party  may,  at  any  time,  on 
ten  days'  notice  of  time  and  place  to  the  other,  apply  to  this  court  in 
term  time,  or  to  one  of  the  judges  thereof  in  vacation,  for  furth^ 
directions  in  the  premises. 

"And  the  question  of  costs,  and  all  other  questions  in  this  cause, 
are  hereby  reserved  until  the  coming  in  of  the  said  re])ort. 

"And  the  complainant  shall  either  pay  to  the  defendants,  or  set  off' 
against  the  damages  to  be  awarded,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars, 
which  he  offered  in  his  bill  to  pay  them,  with  interest  fi-om  the  5th  of 
December,  1845." 

An  appeal  from  this  decree  brought  the  case  up  to  this  court. 

Mr.  Seward  moved  to  dismiss  the  appeal,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
decree  was  not  a  final  one,  which  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Taber. 

Mr.  Seivard  stated  the  case,  and  then  said  that  it  was  admitted  that 
an  appeal  would  not  lie,  except  from  a  final  decree.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  what  is  the  distinction  between  final  and  interlocutory  decrees. 
The  same  priuciple  may  be  applied  which  governs  the  construction 
of  judgments  at  law;  those  are  final  which  grant  a  remedy  upon  the 
whole  matter,  and  dismiss  a  party  from  the  court.  But  in  equity 
there  is  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  different  nature  of  the  relief 
which  is  granted.  A  final  decree  in  equity  may  be  defined  to  be  one 
which  definitively  adjudges  the  whole  subject-matter ;  an  interlocu- 
tory decree,  one  which  disposes  of  some  parts  and  reserves  others  for 
future  decision.  2  Daniell,Ch.  Pr.,  Part  2,  pp.  631,  632,  635,  638, 
641,  London  edition  of  1840.  The  present  decree  is  not  final,  when 
tested  by  the  principles  laid  down  by  Daniel!. 

1.  It  expressly  reserves  the  question  of  costs.  They  do  not  depend 
upon  any  statute,  but  upon  judicial  discretion. 

2.  It  does  not  determine  the  amount  of  damages,  but  refers  the 
subject  to  a  master  to  ascertain  and  report. 

3.  Even  if  the  master  decides,  still  the  decree  does  not  adjudge 
them  to  be  according  to  the  report. 

4.  It  does  not  settle  any  principles  upon  which  damages  can  be 
computed,  whether  they  are  for  one  machine  or  two,  &c. 

5.  It  reserves  a  decision  upon  the  rights  of  the  respective  parties. 
The  complainant  offered,  in  his  bill,  to  pay  $2,000 ;  the  decree  says 
he  shall  do  so,  but  does  not  say  whether  it  is  an  extinguishment  of  the 
claim,  or  only  a  set-off". 

6.  The  bill  prays  that  the  machines  and  their  produce  may  be  de- 
livered to  the  plaintitf ;  but  the  decree  is  silent  upon  this  point.    The 
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question  is  reserved.  It  may  be  said  that  a  perpetual  injunction  is 
decisive  of  the  rights  of  the  parties.  But  it  is  only  an  order,  which 
the  court  may  revoke  at  any  time.  It  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar,  "We 
think  the  parties  are  still  in  court. 

7.  The  decree  does  not  give  all  the  relief  which  is  prayed  for  in  the 
bill.  Whatever  is  asked  and  not  granted  is  left  undecided,  because 
the  bill  is  not  dismissed  as  to  that. 

(Mr.  Seioard  then  comflaented  on  10  Wheat.,  502 ;  11  Wheat.,  429 ; 
8  Peters,  318 ;  9  Peters,  1 ;  6  Cranch,  51 ;  15  Peters,  287;  2  How., 
62;  5  How.,  51;  6  How.,  203;  lb.,  208,  209.) 

Mr.  A.  Taber,  against  the  motion. 

1.  The  decree  in  question  is  a  "  final  decree,"  upon  a  sound  con- 
struction of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1803,  ch.  93,  sec.  2.  The  fundamen- 
tal purpose  of  this  act  was  to  give  an  appeal,  if  required,  where  the 
amount  in  controversy  was  sufficient,  to  the  end  that  the  substantial 
rights  of  parties  should  not  be  finally  disposed  of  by  Circuit  Courts. 
Kot  so  of  the  English  statutes  of  limitations,  authorities  construing 
which  have  been  cited  on  the  other  side.  Their  leading  object  was, 
not  to  give  or  take  away  an  appeal,  but  to  restrict,  by  a  short  limita- 
tion, appeals  taken  pendente  lite,  allowing  a  longer  one  to  those  taken 
aftet  the  cause  was  ended.  Wherefore,  the  words  "  final  decree,"  in 
these  English  acts,  are  justly  interpreted  to  mean  one  which  is  a,  Jims 
of  the  cause,  and  in  our  act,  one  ■which  is  a  finis  of  substantial  rights 
of  the  parties,  which,  unless  immediately  appealed  from,  would  take 
away  property  from  one  and  give  it  to  another,  or  work  irreparable 
mischief.  6  How.,  202,  203,  206;  13  Peters,  15  ;  3  Cranch,  179;  2 
Smith's  Chan.  Prac,  187, 188. 

The  decree  in  question  would  do  both.  It  was  intended  by  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  finally  to  adjudge  and  determine  the  patent-rights  in  contro- 
versy. It  takes  them  away  from  the  defendants,  and  vests  them  in 
the  complainant;  and,  by  the  perpetual  injimction  it  directs,  immedi- 
ately renders  worse  than  valueless — an  incumbrance  upon  the  ground 
■ — the  expensive  erections  of  the  defendants  for  their  enjoyment. 

For  the  costs  of  the  cause,  no  appeal  would  hereafter  lie.  4  Eus- 
sell,  Ch.,  180;  3  Peters,  307,  319;  2  How.,  210,  237.  The  other 
matters  reserved  are  merely  in  execution  of  the  decree  already  passed. 
Before  these  matters  could  have  been  adjusted,  and  an  appeal  prose-, 
cuted  to  effect,  our  patent -rights  would  have  expired  by  their  own 
limitation,  and  nothing  remain  for  the  appellate  offices  of  this  court 
but  a  post  mortem  examination  of  our  rights  for  the  vindication  of 
abstract  law.  > 
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The  perpetual  injunction,  the  main  relief  prayed,  is  a  final  execu- 
tion,— not  the  mere  extension  of  a  preliminary  injunction,  which  latter 
has  been  repeatedly  denied  in  this  cause,  and  is  wholly  inapplicable 
to  a  contest  between  assignees  under  the  same  patent,  which  is,  there- 
fore, no  more  primd  facie  evidence  for  one  party  than  the  other.  4 
Burr.,  2303,  2400 ;  1  Vernon,  120 ;  Id.,  275 ;  7  Ves.,  1 ;  3  Meriv., 
622 ;  14  Ves.,  130-132 ;  Drewry  on  Injunctions,  223,  sec.  5,  221,  sec. 
3,  223,  sec.  4 ;  Eden  on  Injunctions,  207. 

2.  But  if  this  is  not  a  case  for  an  appeal  under  the  act  above  cited, 
it  assuredly  must  be  one  of  "  all  other  cases  "  provided'  for  by  the 
seventeenth  section  of  the  Patent  Act  of  1836,  ch.  747.  In  patent 
causes,  evidently  for  the  reasons  above  alluded  to,  there  is  no  limita- 
tion of  an  appeal,  except  the  safe  one  that  "  the  court  shall  deem  it 
reasonable  to  allow  the  same."  If  the  act  means  this  honorable  court, 
this  appeal  has  been  allowed  by  it,  by  one  of  its  justices  at  chambers. 
If,  as  is  more  probable,  the  Circuit  Court  was  intended,  (6  How.,  458 
and  note,  and  477,)  then  Justice  Nelson,  being  a  quorum  of  that  court, 
(Laws  of  1837,  ch.  801,  see.  3,)  acted  as  such,  judicially,  in  allowing 
it  at  chambers.  1  Brock.,  380.  Or,  if  error  has  occurred  in  the 
manner  of  taking  this  appeal,  no  statute  restriction  being  in  the  way, 
it  should  be  allowed,  in  furtherance  of  justice,  to  be  amended  now. 
Laws  of  1789,  ch.  20,  sec.  32 ;  16  Peters,  319 ;  7  Wend.,  508.  And 
this,  according  to  the  last-cited  case,  would  be  properly  done  by  sim- 
ply denying  this  motion. 

3.  If  it  be  replied  to  the  last  point,  that  this  is  not  a  case  arising  under 
the  Patent  Law,  but  under  the  common  law  of  contracts  and  assign- 
ments, then  the  Circuit  Court  never  had  jurisdiction,  the  cause  being 
between  residents  of  the  same  State,  and  an  appeal  lies  at  any  time, 
to  reverse  its  decision  already  made,  and  dismiss  the  cause.  2  How., 
244;  3  Id.,  693 ;  8  Peters,  148 ;  16  Id.,  97;  3  Dallas,  19, 

Mr.  Justice  M'Lban  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  New  York. 

The  parties  claim  conflicting  interests  as  assignees  of  "Woodworth's 
patented  planing-machine.  The  cause  was  submitted  to  the  circuit 
judge,  who  decreed  that  the  defendants  below  be  perpetually  enjoined 
from  any  further  constructing  or  using  in  any  manner  the  two  plan- 
ing-machines,  &c.,  and  the  case  was  referred  to  a  master  to  ascertain 
and  report  the  damages  which  the  plaintiff  has  sustained,  arising  Trdm 
the  infringement  of  his  rights  by  the  defendants  by  the  use  of  the 
said  two  machines;    The  report  of  the  master  to  be  made  in  tema 
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time,  or  to  one  of  the  judges  at  chambers  in  vacation,  and,  on  ten  days' 
notice,  either  party  to  move  for  confirmation  of  the  report,  &c.  The 
question  of  costs  was  reserved  until  the  coming  in  of  the  report,  &c. 

A  motion  is  made  to  dismiss  this  appeal,  on  the  ground  that  the 
decree  is  not  final. 

"No  point  is  better  settled  in  this  court,  than  that  an  appeal  may  be , 
prosecuted  only  from  a  final  decree.  The  cases  are  numerous  where 
appeals  have  been  dism^^sed,  because  the,  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court 
was  not  final.  It  is  supposed  there  was  a  departure  from  this  uni- 
form course  of  decision,  at  the  last  term,  in  the  case  of  Forgay  et  al. 
V.  Conrad,  6  How.,  201. 

In  that  case  the  court  says:  "The  decree  not  only  decides  the 
title  to  the  property  in  dispute,  and  annuls  the  deeds  under  which  the 
defendants  claim,  but  also  directs  the  property  in  dispute  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  complainant,  and  awards  execution.  And,  according  to 
the  last  paragraph  in  the  decree,  the  bill  is  retained  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  accounts  referred  to  the  master.  In  all  other 
respects,  the  whole  of  the  matters  brought  into  controversy  by  the 
bill  are  finally  disposed  of  as  to  all  of  the  defendants,  and  the  bill  as 
to  them  is  no  longer  pending  before  the  court."  "If  these  appel- 
lants, therefore,  must  wait  until  the  accounts  are  reported  by  the  mas- 
ter and  confirmed  by  the  court,  they  will  be  subjected  to  irreparable 
injury." 

The  decree  in  that  case  would  have  been  executed  by  a  sale  of  the 
property,  and  the  proceeds  distributed  among  the  creditors  of  the 
bankrupt,  and  lost  to  the  appellants,  before  the  minor  matters  of  ac- 
count referred  to  the  master  could  be  adjusted  and  acted  on  by  the 
court.  The  course  of  procedure  in  the  Circmt  Court  was  irregular, 
and  the  consequent  injury  to  the  defendants  would  have  been  irrepa- 
I'able.  Effect  should  not  be  given  to  its  final  orders  by  the  Circuit 
Court,  until  the  matters  in  controversy  shall  be  so  adjusted  as  to  make 
the  decree  final.  Any  other  course  of  proceeding  will,  in  many  cases, 
make  the  remedy  by  an  appeal  of  no  value. 

The  deci'ee  in  the  case  under  consideration  is  not  final,  within  the 
decisions  of  this  court.  The  injunction  prayed  for  was  made  perpet- 
ual, but  there  was  a  reference  to  a  master  to  ascertain  the  damages 
by  reason  of  the  infringement ;  the  bill  was  not  dismissed,  nor  was 
there  a  decree  for  costs.  In  sevei'al  important  particulars,  this  decree 
falls  below  the  i-ule  of  decision  in  Forgay  v.  Conrad.  The  execution 
of  the  decree  in  that  case  would  have  inflicted  on  the  defendant  be- 
low an  irreparable  injur}'.  The  bill  was  dismissed  as  to  the  principal 
matters  in  controversy,  and  there  was  a  decree  for  costs. 
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It  is  said  that  the  decree  in  this  case,  by  enjoining  the  defendants 
below  from  the  use  of  their  machines,  destroys  their  value  and  places 
the  defendants  in  a  remediless  condition.  That  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  their  right  to  run  the  machines  will  expire,  and  that  no 
reparation  can  he  obtained  for  the  suspension  of  a  right  by  the  act  of  ' 
the  court.  It  is  alleged,  too,  that  many  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  invested  in  the  machineiy,  which,  by  such  a  procedure,  becomes 
useless. 

The  hardship  stated  is  an  unanswerable  objection  to  the  operation 
of  the  injunction,  until  all  the  matters  shall  be  finally  adjusted.  If 
the  injunction  has  been  inadvertently  granted,  the  Circuit  Court  has 
power  to  suspend  it  or  set  it  aside,  until  the  report  of  the  master  shall 
be  sanctioned.  And  unless  the  defendants  below  are  in  doubtful 
circumstances,  and  cannot  give  bond  to  resjJond  in  damages  for  the 
use  of  the  machines,  should  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  be  finally  estab- 
lished, we  suppose  that  the  injunction  will  be  suspended.  Such  is  a 
correct  course  of  practice,  as  indicated  by  the  decisions  of  this  court, 
and  that  is  a  rule  of  decision  for  the  Circuit  Court. 

The  appeal  is  dismissed. 

Order.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  ti-anscript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern 
District  of  New  York,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ;  on  consideration 
whereof,  and  it  appearing  to  the  court  here  that  the  decree  of  the 
court  below  complained  of  is  not  a  final  decre,e  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  it  is  thereupon  now  here  ordered  and  decreed 
by  this  court,  that  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  dismissed  for 
the  want  of  jurisdiction. 


Elbazer  F.  Backus,  plaintiff  in  error,  v.  William  Gould  and 
David  Banks,  who  sub  as  well  for  the  United  States  as 
themselves. 

(7  Howard,  798.) 

1.  By  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  ot  February  3, 1831,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 

the  several  acts  respecting  copyrights,"  the  penalty  of  fifty  cents  on  each 
sheet,  whether  printed  or  being  printed,  or  piiblislied  or  exposed  to  sale,  is 
limited  to  the  sheets  in  possession  of  the  party  who  prints  or  exposes  them  to 
sale. 

2.  It  does  not  apply  to  those  sheets  which  he  had  published,  or  procured  to  be 

published,  whether  they  were  found  in  Iiis  possession  or  not. 
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This  case  was  brought  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit 'Court  of 
the  United  States  for'the  Northern  District  of  New  York. 

.It  was  a  qui  tarn  action,  brought  by  Gould  and  Banks  against  Back- 
us, for  an  alleged  invasion  of  their  copyright  in  nine  volumes  of 
Cbwen's  Eeports,  and  the  first  three  volumes  of  Wendell's  Eeports. 

On  the  trial,  the  affidavit  of  John  L.  Wendell  was  read,  stating  that 
he,  the  deponent,  was  the  real  plaintiff,  and  that  Gould  and  Banks 
were  merely  nominal  pfeintiffi. 

In  1838,  Backus  published  a  book  entitled  "A  Digest  of  the  Causes 
decided  and  reported  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors,  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  from  1823  to  October,  1836,  with  Tables  of  the 
Names  of  the  Cases  and  of  Titles  and  Eeferenees,  being  a  Supplement 
to  Johnson's  Digest." 

To  the  declaration,  Backus  pleaded  nil  debet. 

Upon  the  trial,  the  plaintiffs  proved  themselves  entitled  to  the  copy- 
right of  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  volumes  of  Cowen's  Eeports,  and 
of  the  second  volume  of  Wendell's  Eeports.  And  that  from  the  above 
volumes  the  defendant  had  transferred,  literally,  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  and  a  half  pages ;  and  they  proved  a  sale  by  the  defendant 
of  five  hundred  copies  of  his  work. 

•  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  then  prayed  the  court  to  instruct  the 
jury  as  foUojvs  : 

1st.  That  John  L.  Wendell,  and  not  the  plaintiffs,  was  the  owner  ' 
and  proprietor  of  the  copyright'  to  the  said  first,  second,  and  fifth  vol- 
umes of  Cowen's,  and  to  the  said  second  volume  of  Wendell's  Ee- 
ports, and  that,  by  the  statute,  no  person  butthe  owner  or  proprietor 
could  maintain  said  suit  for  said  penalty,  and  prayed  the  court  so  to 
instruct  the  jury.  But  the  court  decided  that  the  suit  might  be  main- 
tained in  the  name  of  William  Gould  and  David  Banks,  notwithstandr 
ing  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  affidavits  of  John  -L.  Wendell,  and  so 
instructed  the  jury,  and  refused  to  instruct  said,  jury  as  requested  by 
defendant's  counsel — ^to  which  decision,  instruction,  and  refusal,  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  excepted. 

2d.  That  the  said  books,  called  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  volumes 
of  Cowen's  Eeports,  and  second  volume  of  Wendell's  Eeports,  are 
not  the  subject  of  a  copyright,  and  the  publisher  of  them  could  acquire 
no  exclusive  right  to  the  publication  thereof,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  unlawfully  infringed,  and  prayed  the  court  so  to  instruct  the  juiy> 
But  the  court  decided  that,  although  the  opinions  of  the  several  courts, 
as  contained  in  said  volumes  of  reports,  were  not  the  subject  of  a  copy- 
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right,  yet  that  the  indexes  of  said  volumes,  and  the  "statement  of  the 
cases  preceding  the  opinions,  and  the  marginal  notes,  or  synopsis  of 
the  case,  at  the  head  of  each  case,  were  the  subject  of  a  copyright,  for 
any  infringement  of  which  this  action  would  lie,  and  so  charged  and 
instructed  the  jury,  and  refused  to  charge  or  instruct  the  jury  as  prayed 
by  the  defendant's  counsel — to  which  decision,  charge,  and  instruction, 
and  refusal,  the  defendant's  counsel  excepted. 

3d.  The  defendant's  counsel  insisted,  that  if  the  said  indexes  were 
the  subject  of  a  copyright,  yet  it  was  the  duty  of  the  proprietor  there- 
of, who  obtained  the  copyright,  to  express,  in  the  title  deposited  and 
published,  (where  he  was  not  entitled  to  a  copyright  of  the  whole 
book,)  the  matter  for  which  he  claimed  such  copyright ;  that  he  could 
not  obtain  a  valid  copyright  -to  such  matter,  which  was  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  work,  under  a  general  claim  to  a  copyright  to  the 
whole  book,  and  in  this  case  he  had  not  only  not  claimed  any  sucb 
copyright  to  the  indexes,  but  merely  a  copyright  to  the  report  of  the 
cases,  and  therefore  had  not  acquired  any  valid  copyright  to  such  in- 
dexes, and  prayed  the  court  so  to  instruct  the  jury.  But  the  court 
decided  that  a  copyright  to  the  whole  book  would  secure  to  the  pro- 
prietors the  exclusive  right  to  such  matter  in  the  book  as  was  sus- 
ceptible of  a  copyright,  although  such  matter  composed  ever  so  small 
a  portion  of  the  book,  and  so  instructed  the  jury,  and  refused  to.  in- 
struct said  jmy  as  requested  by  the  counsel  for  the  said  defendant — 
to  which  decision,  instruction,  and  refusal,  the  counsel  for  the  defend^- 
ant  excepted. 

4th.  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  also  insisted,  that  the  plaintiffs 
having  obtained  a  copyright  purporting  to  be  for  the  whole  book, 
when  they  were  only  entitled  to  a  copj'right  for  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  matter  contained  in  such  book,  such  copyright  was  wholly  void, 
and  no  action  would  lie  for  any  infringement  of  it,  and  prayed  the 
court  so  to  instruct  the  jury.  But  the  court  decided  that  such  copy- 
right would,  and  did,  secure  to  the  plaintiffs  the  exclusive  right  to 
such  matter  in  said  book,  whether  it  were  more  or  less,  as  they  were 
entitled  to  obtain  a  copyright  for,  and  that  said  copyright  was  not  void, 
and  that  this  action  would  lie  for  an  infringement  or  pirating  of  any 
part  of  the  matter  in  said  books  for  which  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled 
to  obtain  a  copyright,  and  so  instructed  the  jury,  and  refused  to  in- 
struct the  jury  as  prayed  by  defendant's  counsel— to  which  decision, 
instruction,  and  refusal,  the  defendant's  counsel  excepted. 

5th.  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  also  further  insisted,  that  the 
publication  of  the  said  supplement,  or  third  volume  of  Johnson's 
Digest,  was  not  a  jDrinting  or  publishing  of  the  said  first,  secgnd,  and 
32 
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fifth  volumes  of  "Cowen's  Reports^  and  second  volume  of  "Wendell's 
Keports,  of  which  the  said  plaintiffs  claimed  to  have  the  copyright, 
within  the  section  of  either  of  the  acts  of  Congress  giving  said  pen- 
alty; that  said  penal  sections  of  said  acts  were  to  be  construed  strict- 
ly, and  did  not  impose  any  penalty  for  printing  or  publishing  a  small 
portion  of  the  matter  for  which  a  copyright  was  obtained ;  that,  by 
the  terms  of  the, statute,  the  penalty  was  only  inflicted  for  an  unau- 
thorized printing,  repnihting,  or  publishing,  &o.,  a  copy  or  copies  of 
the  whole  of  the  map,  chart,  book,  or  books  for  which  the  copyright 
had  been  obtained,  and  that  for  such  printing,  reprinting,  or  publidi" 
ing  any  smaller  portion  than  the  whole,  this  action  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, and  prayed  the  court  so  to  instruct  the  jury.  But  the  court 
decided  that  an  action  for  the  penalty,  given  by  the  penal  section  of 
the  act,  would  lie  for  the  printing,  reprinting,  or  publiBhing  by  the 
V  defendant  of  any  part  or  portion  of  the  matter  in  said  first,  second, 
and  fifth  volumes  of  Cowen's  Eeports,  and  second  volume  of  "Wen- 
dell's Keports,  to  which  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  a  copyright,  and 
so  instructed  the  jury,  aad  refused  to  instruct  the  jury  as  prayed  by 
the  defendant's  counsel — to  which  decision,  instruction,  and  refiisal, 
the  counsel  for  the  defendant  excepted. 

6th.  The  defendant's  counsel  also  insisted,  that  the  offense  for 
>fv3aich  the  penalty  sued  for  was  infiicted  by  the  act  of  Congress^  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  criminal  oftense ;  th^t  the  penalty  was  inflicted  by 
itlie  statute,  in  part  as  a  punishment  for  a.  criminal  oftense,  and  in 
part  as  a  punishment  for  a  tortious,  if  not  a  criminal,  invasion  of 
private  property,  and  that  the  action  was  local ;  and  that  the  act  or 
offense  for  which  this  action  was  brought  was  committed  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  therefore  out  of  the  jurisdiletion  of  this  couit, 
and  consequently  the  present  action  could  not  be  sustained,  and 
prayed  the  court  so  to  instruct  the  jury.  But  the  court  decided  that 
the.  action  could  be  sustained  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  and  so  charged 
the  jury,  and  refused  to  instruct  the  jury  as  prayed  by  the  defendant's 
counsel — to  wliich  decision,  charge,  and  refusal,  the  defendant's  coun- 
sel excepted. 

7th.  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  also  insisted,  that  the  publica- 
tion by  the  defendant  of  a  bona  file  digest  of  the  first,  second,  and 
fifth  volumes  of  Cowen's  Eeports,  and  second  volume  of  "Wendell's 
Reports,  was  not  an  infringement  of  the  copyright  of  the  plaiutiftfe  to 
said  books ;  it  was  a  henefit,  and  not  an  injury,  to  those  books ;  and 
pi'ayed  the  court  so  to  instruct  the  jury,  that  if  they  found,  from  the 
evidence  in  the  case,  that  the  supplement,  or  third  volume  of  John- 
son's Digest,  published  by  the  said  defendant,  was  a  bona  fde  digest 
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of  the  decisions  of  the  cases  contained  in  said  volumes,  and  was  pub- 
lished by  the  defendant  in  good  faith,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  fn^ 
nishiug  to  the  public  the  matter  contained  in  said  volumes  in  a  cheap- 
er form  or  for  a  less  price  than  those  volumes  were  sold  for;  and  that 
said  digest  was,  in  fact,  a  benefit  instead  of  an  injuryto  said  volumes, 
and  would  promote  the  sales  thereof,  that  then  said  publication  was 
no  infringement  of  the  plaintiffs' said  copyright,  and  this  action  could 
not  be  sustained,  and  the  defendant  would  be  entitled  to  their  verdict. 
But  the  court  refused  so  to  instruct  the  jury;  but  did  charge'  and  in- 
struct the  jm'y,  that  if  the  defendant  had  transferred  to  his  said  digest 
any  part  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  indexes  of  said  first,  second, 
and  fifth  volumes  of  Cowen's  Reports,  or  second  volume  of  Wendell's 
Eeports,  and  thus  availed  himself  of  the  labor  of  others  contained  in 
books  of  which  the  plaintiffs  held  the  copyright,  the  plaintiffs  were 
entitled  to  their  verdict — ^^to  which  refusal,  and  charge,  and  instruction, 
the  defendant's  counsel  excepted.  ' 

8th.  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  also  insisted,  that  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  work  published,  the  same  idea  contained  in  the  indexes 
to  said  volumes  of  reports,  if  correctly  stated  in  said  indexes,  must 
necessarily  be  stated  in  the  digest  published  by  defendant;  and  if 
published  in  English,  substantially  the  same  words  must  be  used;  and 
if  the  work  was  a  bona  fide  digest,  and  not  an  evasion  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  the  public  with  the  work  in  a  cheaper  form  than  the 
original,  the  publication  of  saicl  digest  bythe  defendant  could  not  be 
deemed  an  invasion  of  the  plaintiffs'  copyright,  unless  the  matter  in 
said  indexes  had  been  literally  transferred  to  the  defendant's  digest, 
and  prayed  the  court  so  to  instruct  the  jury.  But  the  com't  refused 
so  to  instruct  the  jury,  but  instructed  them  that,  if  the  defendant  bad 
transferred  to  the  said  digest,  published  by  him,  any  part  of  matter 
contained  in  the  indexes  to  said  first,  second,  and  fifth  volumes  of 
Cowen's  Reports,  and  second  volume  of  Wendell's  Eepdrts,  it  was  an 
invasion  of  the  plaintiffs'  said  copyright,  for  which  this  action  would 
lie — to  which  refusal  and  instruction,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant 
excepted. 

9th.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  penalty  to  be  recovered,  the 
defendant's  counsel  insisted  that  the  plaintiffs  could  only  recover  fifty 
cents  for  every  sheet  of  the  matter  transferred  from  said  indexf  to 
first,  second,  and  fifth  volumes  of  Cowen's  Reports,  and  second  vol- 
ume of  Wendell's,  to  the  said  digest  of  said  defendant,  as  had  been 
proved  to  have  been  found  in  his  possession,  either  printing  or  printed, 
published  or  exposed  for  sale;  and  that  there  was  no  legal  proof  that 
any  such  sheets  of  saiel  matter  had  been  so  found  in  said  ddfendant's 
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possession,  and  prayed  the  court  so  to  instruct  the  jury.  But  the 
counsel  for  plaintiffs  insisted  that  they  were  entitled  to  recover  fifty 
cents  for  every  sheet  of  such  matter  which  had  heen  published,  or 
procured  to  be  published,  by  the  defendant,  whether  the  same  were 
proved  to  have  been  found  in  the  defendant's  possession  or  not ;  and 
80  the  court  decided  and  instructed  the  jury,  and  refused  to  instruct 
the  jury  as  pi'ayed  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant — to  which  deci- 
sion and  instruction,  a«d  refusal  to  instruct,  the  defendant's  counsel 
excepted. 

And  with  such  charge  and  instruction,  the  court  submitted  the  cause 
to  the  jury,  who,  under  such  decisions,  charge,  and  instruction,  found 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  for  $2,069.75  debt,  and  six  cents  costs. 

Upon  all  these  exceptions,  the  case  came  up  to  this  court. 

They  were  all  fully  argued,  by  Mr.  James  Bayard  and  Mr.  Joseph 
R.  Ingersoll,  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  and  Mr.  Wendell,  for  the  defend- 
ants in  error. 

The  arguments  upon  all  the  points,  except  the  one  upon  which  the 
decision  of  the  court  turned,  are  omitted.  The  views  expressed  by 
Mr.  Bayard  were  illustrated  and  enforced  by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  in  his 
reply  to  Mr.  Wendell. 

Mr.  Bayard  said,  that,  before  entering  upon  the  argument,  it  was 
right,  as  well  in  justice  to  his  honor  the  District  Judge  (Conkling) 
before  whom  the  case  was  tried,  as  to  prevent  any  prejudice  to  the 
case  from  an  apparent  decision  by  the  court  below,  to  state  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  case  comes  before  this  court. 

This  case,  with  another  embracing  precisely  the  same  questions, 
(which  it  is  agreed  shall  abide  the  event  of  this,)  came  on  to  be  tried 
before  his  honor  Judge  Conkling,  who  held  the  Circuit  Court  at 
Albany  in  October,  1843,  in  the  absence  of  the  Circuit  Judge,  (the 
late  Mr.  Justice  Thompson,)  who  was  absent  from  sickness.  In  order 
to  take  a  verdict  which  should  determine  the  facts  in  the  case,  and 
fix  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  if  any  had  been  incurred,  the  points 
of  law  were  stated  by  counsel,  and  ruled  by  the  judge  without  argu- 
ment, with  the  understanding  that  tliey  were  to  be  argued  before  a 
full  court,  when  Judge  Thompson  should  be  able  to  sit.  His  con- 
tinued indisposition,  which  at  last  terminated  in  his  death,  prevented 
this  from  being  done ;  and  in  July,  1845,  judgment  was  entered  upon 
the  verdict,  by.  order  of  plaintiffs'  attorney,  without  argument.  And 
this  writ  of  error  was  sued  out  to  bring  the  record  into  this  court, 
where  the  case  is  really  now  to  bo  decided  for  the  first  time. 
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{Mr.  Bayard  then  proceeded  to  argue  the  several  points,  until  he 
came  to  the  ninth  prayer  to  the  court  below.) 

Again,  by  the  express  words  of  the  act,  the  offender  is  to  forfeit 
and  pay  fifty  cents  only  "  for  every  such  sheet  which  may  be  found 
in  his  possession." 

This  limitation  has  been  totally  disregarded  by  the  learned  judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  who  adopted  the  views  of  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiffs,  who  "  insisted  that  they  were  entitled  to  recover  fifty  cents 
for  every  sheet  of  such  matter  which  had  been  published,  or  procured 
to  be  published,  by  the  defendant,  whether  the  same  were  proved  to 
have  been  found  in  the  defendant's  possession  or  not,"  and  so  decided 
and  instructed  the  jury. 

This  appears  to  be  a  most  manifest  disregard  of  the  terms  of  the 
statute,  in  order- to  give  what  the  judge  seems  to  have  considered  an 
equitable  construction,  making  it  extend  to  a  case  clearly  beyond  its 
ierms,  which  is  a  mode  of  construction  altogether  inadmissible  in  the 
case  of  a  penal  statute. 

The  reason  of  this  limitation  of  the  penalty  may  not  be  very  clear ; 
but  the  words  of  the  statute  are  plain,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  there 
is  no  room  for  equitable  construction  in  any  statute,  but  especially  in 
a  penal  one. 

But  it  might  not  be  difficult,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  find  reasons 
for  the  limitation. 

Ist.  Congress  did  not  intend  that  an  author  should  lie  by  during 
the  two  years  allowed  for  bringing  his  action,  permitting  another  to 
publish  and  vend  his  work  during  that  time,  and  then  recover  fifty 
cents  for  every  sheet  so  published. 

This  would  be  laying  a  trap  for  his  ruin,  as  I  have  shown  that  the 
penalty  upon  an  ordinary  edition  might  exceed  $15,000 ;  and  if  it 
were  a  popular  work,  several  such  editions  might  be  disposed  of  in 
the  course  of  two  years. 

2d.  But  for  this  limitation,  several  penalties  might  be  incurred  by 
several  different  persons  on  account  of  the  same  sheets. 

The  penalty  is  to  be  infiicted  upon  «  any  person  who  shall  print, 
publish,  or  import,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  published,  or  imported,  any 
copy,  &c.,  without  consent  of  the  owner,  or  who  shall  (knowing  the 
same  to  be  so  printed  or  imported)  publish,  sell,  or  cause  to  be  pub- 
lish, sold,  or  exposed  to  sale,  any  copy,"  &c. 

Not  only,  therefore,  the  publisher,  but  the  printer,  and  eveiy  book- 
seller who  sells  a  copy,  may  be  liable  to  this  penalty. 

I*irow,  upon  the  principle  adopted  by  the  court  below,  the  penalty  is 
incurred  by  the  act  of  pubhcatiou,  printing,  or  selling,<ind  the  amount 
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is  to  be  fixed  by  the  number  of  copies  published,  printed,  or  sold, 
without  regard  to  where  they  may  be  found.  In  case,  therefore,  of 
an  edition  of  such  a  work,  the  publisher  who  has  caused  it  to  be  print- 
ed, the  printer  who  has  actually  printed  it,  the  bookseller  in  whose 
store  the  whole  edition  has  been  placed  for  sale,  and  every  bookseller 
to  whom  he  has  sent  a  part  of  it  for  sale,  may  be  liable  to  the  penalty 
of  fifty  cents  for  the  same  identical  sheets.  This  could  never  have 
been  intended.  * 

3d.  Again,  it  might  be  that  a  person  who  had  unintentionally  vio- 
lated a  copyright  by  the  publication  of  a  book,  might,  upon  discover- 
ing that,  his  xDublication  was  illegal,  destroy  the  whole  edition,  and  so 
relieve  himself  from  the  penalty.  But  according  to  the  decisidn  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  he  would  still  remain  liable.  N"ay,  if  he  were  even 
to  give  the  whole  edition  to  the  author  of  the  protected  work,  he  would 
still,  on  the  principle  of  this  decision,  remain  liable  to  this  penalty. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which, might  be  given  for  this  limitar 
tion  of  the  penalty;  but  whatever  the  reasons  may  have  been,  the 
vi'ords  are  plain,  and  measure  the  amount  of  the  penalty  by  the  num- 
ber pf  sheets  "found  in  defendant's  possession." 

If  the  intention  of  the  legislature  was  what  the  Circuit  Court  held 
it  to  have  been,  it  would  have  been  perfectly  easy  and  most  obviously 
proper  to  have  expressed  that  intention,  either  by  omitting  the  words 
"  which  may  be  found  in  his  possession,"  or  by  adding  after  the  word 
"  sale,"  in  the  next  line,  the  words  "  or  which  he  may  have  sold,  or 
caiised  to  be  sold  " ;  either  of  which,  particularly  the  former,  would 
have  been  the  simple  and  natural  mode  of  expressing  the  intention 
contended  for  by  the  plaintifls. 

Accordingly,  we  find  th^t,  in  the  British  statutes  on  copyi'ight,  (of 
which  there  have  been  several,)  there  has  been  a  change  in  this  par- 
ticular ;  and  when  the  amount  of  the  penalty  was  not  intended  to  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  books  or  sheets  found  in  defendant's  pos- 
session, it  has  been  so  expressed. 

The  first  statute  on  this  subject  (from  which  all  the  subsequent 
ones,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  have  been  taken)  was  the 
statute  8  Anne,  ch.  19,  (1710,)  which  gives  to  authors  and  their  assigns 
the  sole  right  of  printing,  publishing,  and  vending  their  books  for 
fourteen  years,  with  the  right  of  renewal  for  fourteen  years  longer  if 
the  authors  are  living  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  term.  And  the 
first  section  provides  that  if  any  other  person  shall  print,  reprint,  Ac, 
any  such  book  or  books,  without  the  consent  of  the  author  or  his  as- 
signee, "  t^ien  such  ofl:ender  or  ottendcrs  shall  forfeit  such  book  or 
books,  and  all  ^u\  every  sheet  or  shootfi,  l)oiiig  [liirt  of  .such  book  or 
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books,  to  the  proprietor  or  proprietors  of  the  copyright  thereof,  who 
shall  forthwith  damask  and  make  waste-paper  of  them ;  and  further, 
that  every  such  oiFeuder  or  offenders  shall  forfeit  one  penny  for  every 
sheet  which  shall  he  found  iu  his,  her,  or  their  custody,  either  printed 
or  printing,  published  or  exposed  to  sale,  contrary  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  this  act."  Here  we  have  the  same  liniitatiom  as  in 
our  act  of  Congress. 

Next  came  the  statute  12  George  II,  ch.  36,  which  was  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  "  prohibiting  the  importation  of  books  reprinted  abroad^ 
and  iirst  composed  or  written  and  printed  in  Great  Bi^tain." 

The  first  section  of  this  statute,  after  prohibiting  the  importation 
for  sale  of  boofe  first  written  or  printed  in  England,  directs  the  for- 
feiture of  the  books  so  imported,  to  be  damasked  or  made  waste-paper 
of,  as  in  the  fonner  statute,  and  then  adds:  "And  further,  that  every 
such  oft'ender  or  offenders  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  and 
double  the  value  of  every  book  which  he  or  they  shall  so  import  or 
bring  into  this  kingdom,  or  shall  knowingly  sell,  publish,  or  expose 
to  sale,  or  cause  to  be  sold,  published,  or  exposed  to  sale,  contrary  to 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act."  * 

Here  we  have  the  penalty  not  limited  to  the  books  found  in  the  of- 
fender's custody  or  possession,  but  extended  to  all  the  books  imported, 
sold,  or  exposed  to  sale  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

The  next  statute  was  that  of  15  George  HI,  ch.  53,  which  was  "An 
act  for  enabling  the  two  universities  in  England,  the  four  universities 
ia  Scotland,  and  the  several  colleges  of  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Win- 
chester, to  hold  in  perpetuity  their  copyright  in  books  given  or  be- 
queathed "  to  them,  &c. 

The  first  section  of  this  act  secures  to  the  said  universities  and  col- 
leges the  pei-petual  copyright  in  books  given  or  bequeathed  to  them. 
The  second  section  provides  that  if  any  person  shall  print,  reprint,  or 
"  import  any  such  book  or  books,  he  or  they  shall  forfeit  the  same,  and 
every  sheet  thereof,  to  be  damasked  or  made  waste-paper  of.  "  And 
further,  that  such  offender  or  offenders  shall  forfeit  one  penny  for 
every  sheet  which  shall  be  found  in  his,  her,  or  their  custody,  either 
printing  or  printed,  published  or  exposed  to  sale,  contrary  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  act."  Here  we  have  the  penalty  limited 
to  the  sheets  found  in  the  custody  of  the  offender. 

The  next  was  the  statute  41  George  IH,  ch.  107,  entitled  "  An  act 
for  the  farther  encouragement  of  learning  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  securing  the  copies  and  copyright  of 
printed  books  to  the  authors  of  such  books,  or  their  assigns,  for  the 
time  herein  mentioned." 
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This  act  is  remarkable  in  several  particulars,  and  especially  with 
reference  to  the  point  now  under  consideration,  that  it  has,  in  difler- 
ent  sections,  both  the  kinds  of  penalty,  viz.,  one  limited  by  the  sheets 
found  in  the  custody  of  the  offender,  and  the  other  measured  by  the 
whole  number  of  books  imported.  By  the  first  section,  after  reciting 
that  "it  is  expedient  that  further  protection  should  be  afforded  to  the 
authors  of  books,"  &c^  the  sole  right  of  printing  and  reprinting  is 
given  to  the  author,  &c.,  for  fourteen  years,  with  the  right  of  renewal 
for  another  term  of  fomteen  years,  as  before.  Then  it  is  enacted, 
that  if  any  one  violates  this  right,  the  offender  or  offenders  shall  be 
liable  to  a  special  action  on  the  case,  at  the  suit  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  copyright,  in  which  damages  may  be  recovered.  It  is  further 
enacted,  that  the  offender  shall  forfeit  such  book  or  books,  and  all  and 
■every  sheet  and  sheets,  being  part  thereof,  to  be  damasked,  as  before. 
"  And  all  and  every  such  offender  and  offenders  shall  also  forfeit  the 
sum  of  threepence  for  every  sheet  which  shall  be  found  in  his  or  their 
custody,  either  printed  or  printing,  or  published  or  exposed  to  sale, 
contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act." 

After  several  other  provisions,  not  material  to  the  present  question, 
we  come  to  the  seventh  section,  which  forbids  the  importation  for 
sale  of  books  first  printed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  afterwards 
reprinted  abroad.  If  any  person  shall  import  such  book  contrary  to 
this  act,  "  then  every  such  book  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized 
by  any  officer  of  the  customs,  and  the  same  shall  be  forthwith  made 
waste-paper."  "  And  all  and  every  person  so  offending,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  also,  for  every  such  oflense,  forfeit  the  sum  of 
ten  pounds,  and  double  the  value  of  each  any  every  copy  of  such 
book  or  books  which  he,  she,  or  they  shall  so  import  or  bring,  or 
cause  to  be  imported  or  brought,  into  any  part  of  the  said  United 
Kingdom." 

Here  was  a  statute  intended  to  give  "  further  protection  "  to  au^ 
thors,  which  it  does  by — 1st,  extending  the  sole  right  of  authors,  &c., 
to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
;2d,  giving  a  special  action  on  the  case  to  proprietors  of  copyrights ; 
;3d,  increasing  the  penalty  on  reprinting,  &c.,  from  one  penny  to  three- 
jpence ;  4th,  giving  to  ofiicers  of  the  customs  the  right,  and  making  it 
their  duty,  to  seize  and  destroy  any  books  importedv  in  violation  of 
tthe  act ;  5th,  increasing  the  penalty  on  importing  such  books  from 
ifive  to  ten  pounds.  But  the  court  will  observe,  that  although  this 
statute  was  intended  to  increase  the  protection  to  copyright,  and  al- 
though the  legislature  had  fully  in  view  the  two  different  modes  of 
measuring  the  penalty,  imposing  one  in  the  first  section  and  the  other 
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in  the  seventh,  yet  they  made  no  alteration  in  this  respect  with  re- 
gard to  books  reprinted  in  the  kingdom,  but  adhered  to  the  original 
limitation  contained  in  the  statute  of  Anne,  only  increasing  the  pen- 
alty from  one  penny  to  threepence,  while  they  follow  the  statute  of 
12  George  II  in  extending  the  penalty  on  imported  books  to  all  books 
imported. 

The  next  act  shows  the  intention  of  the  legislature  still  more  clearly. 
That  was  the  statute  54  George  HI,  ch.  156,  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  several  acts  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing 
the  copies  and  copyright  of  printed  books  to  the  authors  of  such  books 
or  their  assigns." 

The  fourth  section  of  this  act  extends  the  term  of  copyright  to 
twenty-eight  years,  (with  a  subsequent  extension,  in  section  ninth,  for 
the  life  of  the  author,  if  living  at  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-eight 
years,)  gives  the  special  action  on  the  case  for  violation  of  the  copy- 
right, directs  the  forfeiture  of  every  book  printed,  &c.,  in  violation  of 
the  copyright,  to  be  damasked,  as  before,  and  then  provides,  that  "  all 
and  every  such  offender  and  offenders  shall  also  forfeit  the  sum  of 
threepence  for  every  sheet  thereof,  either  printed  or  printing,  or  pub- 
lished or  exposed  to  sale,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  act."  Here  the  limitation  to  sheets  found  in  the  custody  of  the  of- 
fender is  omitted ;  and  this  is  particularly  important,  as  I  will  show 
presently,  when  I  come  to  examine  the  acts  of  Congress  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

I  have  been  thus-  particular  in  the  examination  of  these  British  stat- 
utes, because  the  acts  of  Congress  have  been  evidently  taken  from 
them,  copying  the  very  words,  in  many  instances.  And  in  the  ab- 
sence of  decided  cases,  putting  a  judicial  construction  upon  these  acts, 
it  ia  important  to  learn  the  sense  of  the  legislature,  as  to  the  true 
meaning  of  the  terms  used,  from  the  changes  which  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time ;  and  it  is  very  evident,  from  this  examination, 
that  where  the  legislature  intended  to  extend  the  penalty  beyond  the 
books  OT  sheets  found  in  the  custody  of  the  offender,  they  have  said 
so  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  about  it ;  as,  first,  in  the  case 
of  importation  of  protected  books,  the  offender  forfeits  double  the 
value  of  every  book  imported,  and,  finally,  in  1814,  and  not  till  then, 
in  case  of  reprinting  in  England,  the  offender  shall  forfeit  threepence 
for  every  sheet,  either  printed  or  printing,  or  published  or  exposed 
to  sale,  contx-ary  to  the  act. 

In  the  last  British  statute  on  this  subject,  5  and  6  Victoria,  ch.  45, 
which  repeals  the  former  acts,  and  forms  a  complete  system  of  copy- 
right law,  the  penalty  of  pecuniary  forfeiture  is  omitted  altogether ; 
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and  the  pi-oprietoi'  of  a  copyright  has  a  special  action  on  the  case  for 
damages,  and  a  i-ight  to  maintain  detinue  or  trover  for  the  pirated 
copies. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  acts  of  Congress  on  this  subject.  The  first 
was  the  act  of  the  31st  of  May,  "1790,  which  gives  to  the  author  or 
authors  of  any  map,  chart,  book  or  books,  (being  citizens  of  the  United 
States,)  and  their  exeqtitors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  the  sole  right 
to  print,  reprint,  publish,  and  vend  the  same  for  the  term  of  fourteen 
years,  with  the  right  of  renewal  by  the  author,  if  living,  for  another 
term  of  fourteen  years. 

The  third  section  provides  the  penalty  for  violating  this  copyright, 
viz.:  1st.  Forfeiture  of  every  copy  of  the  book,  &c.,  wrongfully  printed, 
to  be  destroyed,  &c.;  2d.  "And  every  such  offender  and  offenders 
shall  also  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  for  every  sheet  which 
shall  be  found  in  his  or  their  possession,  either  printed  or  printing, 
published,  imported,  or  exposed  to  sale,  contrary  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  this  act." 

The  court  will  observe  that  these  provisions  of  this  act  were  taken 
from  the  British  statutes  then  in  existence.  The  same  term  of  dura- 
tion— fourteen  years,  with  the  right  of  renewal  for  fourteen  years 
more,  if  the  author  were  living.  The  same  penalty — forfeiture  of 
books,  to  be  destroyed,  and  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  for  every 
sheet  found  in  the  offender's  possession.  The  difterence  in  this  part 
of  the  act  being,  that  Congress  uses  the  word  "  possession  "  instead  of 
"  custody,"  and  fixes  the  penalty  at  fifty  cents  instead  of  threepence, 
thus  making  this  act  much  more  severe  that  the  British  statutes,  as  I 
remarked  in  a  former  part  of  my  argument. 

Then  we  come  to  the  act  of  February  3,  1831,  under  which  this 
action  is  brought;  for  it  repeals  the  previous  acts.  This  act  extends 
the  term  of  copyright  to  twenty-eight  years,  with  the  right  of  renewal 
for  fourteen  years  more  by  the  author,  if  living ;  and  then,  after  pro- 
viding the  mode  of  securing  the  copyright  by  deposit  of  title-page, 
and  giving  notice  by  publication,  the  sixth  section  provides  the  pen- 
alty, which  is,  as  in  the  former  act,  forfeiture  of  eveiy  copy  of  the 
book,  but  not  to  be  destroyed,  and  "  fifty  cents  for  every  sheet  which 
may  be  found  in  his  possession,  either  printed  or  printing,  published, 
imported,  or  exposed  to  sale,  contrary  to  the  intent  of  this  act." 

Now,  the  court  will  observe  that  this  act  of  Congress  was  passed 
sixteen  years  after  the  statute  64  George  III,  ch.  156.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  statute  was  before  the  framers  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  not  only  from  the  general  presumption  that  Congress  would 
bo  acquainted  with  an  act  of  Parliament  on  the  same  subject  passed 
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sixteen  years  before,  but  from  tbeir  adopting  some  of  its.  provisipns, 
sucb  as  the  extended  term  of  twenty-eight  years.  And  yet  Congress 
carefully  adheres  to  the  old  penalty,  limiting  it  to  the  sheets  found  in 
the  offender's  possession,  although  they  must  have  seen  the  alteration 
made  in  the  British  statute,  and  known  that  the  eti'ect  would  be  to 
extend  the  penalty  to  all  sheets  printed  or  impoi'ted.  Perhaps  Con- 
gress thought  the  penalty  of  fifty  cents  a  sheet  was  so  large  that  it 
ought  to  be  limited  to  the  sheets  found  in  defendant's  possession. 
Perhaps  it  was  intended  to  excite  the  diligence  of  the  informer  to 
commence  his  action  as  soon  as  the  work  was  published,  and  before 
it  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the  publisher ;  or,  more  probably, 
the  penalty  thus  limited  was  intended  to  operate  as  a  restraint  upon 
booksellers  who  might  take  the  work  for  sale,  and  who  would  bo 
subject  to  the  penalty  for  the  sheets  found  in  their  possession.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  the  words  of  the  act  of  Congress 
are  distinct  and  plain. 

The  legislature  has  prescribed  a  certain  penalty,  to  be  measured  by 
a  standard  distinctly  given.  The  British  Parliament  saw  proper  to 
alter  and  enlarge  that  penalty  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
■  ain  and  Ireland.  But  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  when  their 
attention  was  specially  called  to  the  subject,  have  refused  to  adopt 
this  alteration.  They  have  adhered  to  the  old  penalty,  and  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  will  not  make  the  alteration. 

If  this  construction  is  correct,  as  I  trust  the  court  will  agree  with 
us  in  thinking  it  to  be,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  instruction  given  by 
the  court,  and  the  verdict  foun^  by  the  jury  in  this  case  under  the 
direction  of  the  district  judge,  impose  a  penalty  totally  different  from 
that  prescribed  by  the  law ;  for  not  a  single  sheet  of  this  work  was 
found  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  defendant,  and  the  judgment  upon 
it  must  thei'efore  be  reversed. 

Mr.  Wendell. 

It  is  said  that  the  penalty  of  fifty  cents  is  limited  to  the  sheets  found 
in  the  possession  of  the  defendant,  though  the  counsel  candidly  ad- 
mitted it  to  be  difficult  to  discern  the  reason  of  that  limitation.  He, 
however,  suggested  that  it  might  have  been  on  account  of  the  enor- 
mous penalty  which  would  be  imposed  in  the  case  of  the  reprint  of  a 
whole  volume,  and  that  it  might  have  been  to  induce  the  bringing  of 
an  action  forthwith,  before  the  books  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
innocent  holders,  and  thus  save  them  from  prosecution.  It  was  also 
said,  that,  although  in  the  later  acts  of  the  Parliament  of  England 
upon  the  subject  of  copyright,  the  words  "sheets  found  in  the  custody 
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of  the  offender"  are  omitted,  the  similar  words  contained  iu  our  orig- 
inal act  upon  the  subject  are  still  continued  in  the  last  act  of  Congress  ; 
from  which  it  was  inferred,  that  these  words  contained  some  peculiar 
meaning  which,  with  us,  was  intended  to  be  preserved.  The  answers 
to  which  suggestions  are — 1st,  that  the  penalty  will  be  equally  enor- 
mous, whether  the  action  be  brought  forthwith,  or  at  the  end  of  a 
year ;  2d,  that  innocent  holders  of  the  pirated  work  are  not  exposed, 
for  the  penalty  reacBfes  only  those  who  knowingly  sell ;  and,  3d,  the 
change  of  phraseology  in  the  acts  of  Parliament  shows  that  these 
words  were  considered  mere  matter  of  form,  as  "  sheets  printing  and 
printed,"  the  only  state  of  things  to  which  the  words  could  attach,  are 
retained  in  the  act. 

Mr.  Justice  M'Lean  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  cause  is  brought  here  by  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  If orthern  District  of  New  York. 

An  action  of  debt  was  brought  by  Gould  and  Banks  to  recover  cer- 
tain penalties  alleged  to  have  been  incurred  by  the  invasion  of  the 
copyright  of  the  plaintiffs  in  twelve  volumes  of  law  reports,  to  wit, 
nine  volumes  of  Cowen's  Reports  and  three  of  Wendell's,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  digest  as  a  supplement  or  third  volume  of  Johnson's 
Digest.    The  defendant  pleaded  nil  debet. 

On  the  trial,  the  plaintiffl  pi'oved  themselves  entitled  to  the  copy- 
right of  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  volumes  of  Cowen's  Reports,  and 
of  the  second  volume  of  Wendell's  Reports ;  and  that,  from  the  above 
volumes,  the  defendant  had  transferred,  literally,  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  and  a  half  pages;  and  they  proved  a  sale  by  the  defendant 
of  five  hundred  copies  of  his  work. 

The  injury  complained  of  consisted  in  copying  from  the  above  • 
reports  the  marginal  notes  or  indexes  of  the  reporter,  and  publishing 
them  in  the  digest.  From  the  first  volume  of  Cowen's  Reports  forly 
pages  were  copied;  from  the  second  volume,  twenty-nine;  from  the 
fifth,  fifty-four  pages;  and  from  the  second  volume  of  Wendell's  Re- 
ports nineteen  and  a  half  pages  were  copied,  which  included  the  whole 
of  the  indexes  of  that  volume,  except  eight  and  a  half  pages.  The 
change  in  the  phraseology  was  so  great  in  these  pages  that  the  witness 
did  not  consider  them  as  having  been  transferred  to  the  digest. 

This  is  a  qui  tarn,  action,  and  was  brought  under  the  sixth  section  of 
the  act  of  1831,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  several  acts  respecting 
copyrights." 

Before  the  Cii'cuit  Court,  many  points  of  law  were  raised,  and  in- 
structions prayed,  on  the  facts  in  evidence ;   but  as  the  decision  will 
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turn  upon  the  construction  of  the  above  section,  under  the  ninth  prayer 
of  the  defendant,  the  other  questions  will  not  be  considered. 

The  defendant's  counsel  insisted  "  that  the  plaintiffs  could  only  re- 
cover fifty  cents  for  every  sheet  of  the  matter  transferred  from  said 
index  to  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  volumes  of  Cowen's  Reports,  and 
the  second  volume  of  Wendell's,  to  the  said  digest  of  said  defendant, 
as  had  been  proved  to  have  been  found  in  his  possession,  either 
printing  or  printed,  published  or  exposed  for  sale ;  and  that  there 
was  no  legal  proof  that  any  such  sheets  of  said  matter  had  been 
so  found  in  said  defendant's  possession,  and  prayed  the  court  so  to 
instruct  the  jury." 

"  But  the  counsel  for  plaintiffs  insisted  that  they  were  entitled  to 
recover  fifty  cents  for  every  sheet  of  such  matter  which  had  been  pub- 
lished, or  procured  to  be  published,  by  the  defendant,  whether  the 
same  were  proved  to  have  been  found  in  the  defendant's  possession 
or  not ;  and  so  the  court  decided  and  instructed  the  jury."  And  they 
found  a  verdict  for  plaintiffs  for  "  two  thousand  sixty-nine  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  debt,  and  six  cents  costs." 

The  sixth  section  provides  that  if  any  person,  within  the  term  for 
which  a  copyright  has  been  secured,  shall  print,  publish,  or  import, 
&c.,  sell,  or  expose  to  sale,  or  cause  to  be  published,  sold,  or  exposed 
to  sale,  any  copy  of  such  book,  without  consent  in  writing,  such 
oftender  shall  forfeit  every  copy  of  such  book  to  the  person  legally 
entitled  to  the  copyright  thereof;  "  and  shall  also  forfeit  and  pay  fifty 
cents  for  every  such  sheet  which  may  be  found  in  his  possession, 
either  printed  or  printing,  published,  imported,  or  exposed  to  sale, 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  this  act." 

This  penalty  of  fifty  cents  on  each  sheet,  whether  printed  or  being 
printed,  or  published  or  exposed  to  sale,  is  limited  to  the  sheets  in 
possession  of  the  defendant.  But,  under  the  instruction  of  the  court, 
a  verdict  was  rendered  for  every  sheet  which  the  defendant  had  pub- 
lished, or  procured  to  be  published. 

As  this  is  a  penal  section,  it  must  be  construed  strictly.  Under  it, 
every  copy  of  a  book  published  without  the  consent  of  the  person 
having  the  copyright,  is  forfeited,  in  addition  to  the  penalty  of  fifty 
cents  on  each  sheet  in  his  possession. 

The  declaration  seems  not  to  have  been  drawn  with  the  view  of 
enforcing  any  other  penalty  than  that  which  is  imposed  for  each  sheet 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  defendant. 

The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  is /reversed,  and  the  cause 
remanded  for  further  proceedings. 
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Okber.  This  cause  came  ou  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern 
District  of  New  York,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ;  on  consideration 
whereof,  it  is  now  here  ordered  and  adjudged  by  this  court,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  reversed  with  costs,  and  that  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  remanded  to  the  said  Circuit  Court,  with  directions  to  award 
a  venire  facias  de  novo.* 


Jacob  P.  Wilson,  complainant,  v.  Daniel  Barnum. 

(8  Howard,  258.) 
'.  / 

1.  The  following  question,  sent  up  to  this  court  upon  a  certificate  of  division  in 

opinion  between  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court, — viz.,  "Wliether,  according 
to  the  true  construction  of  the  Woodwortli  patent,  as  amended,  the  machines 
made  or  used  by  the  defendant  at  the  time  of  filing  the  bill,  or  either  of  them 
singly,  do  or  do  not  infringe  the  said  amended  letters  patent," — ^is  a  ques- 
tion pf  fact,  over  which  this  court  has  no  jurisdiction. 

2.  The  jurisdiction  given  to  It  by  statute  in  certified  eases  onlj'.extend  to  points 

of  law. 

'  This  case  came  up  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  upon  a  certificate  of  division 
in  opinion  between  the  judges  thereof. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  insert  the  statement  of  facts- 
andpoiht  of  division,  as  they  are  found  in  the  record. 

Statement  of  Facts  and  Point  of  Division  of  Judges. 

United  States  of  America,  Eastern  District  of  Pmnsylvama. . 

At  a  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  begun  and  held  at  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Eastefn  District  of  JPennsylvania,  on  the 
13th  day  of  November,  in  the  yeai-  of  our  Lord  1849 — 

Present:  The  Honorable  Eobert  C.  Grier  and  the  Honorable  John 
E.  Eane. 

Jacob  P.  Wilson  v.  Daniel  Barn0m. 

statement  of  Facts. 

This  was  a  suit  in  equity.  The  bill  was  filed  April  5, 1849,  by  the 
plaintiff,  as  assignee  of  letters  patent  issued  to  William  Woodworth. 
After  due  notice,  a  motion  was  made  for  a  special  injunction,  which 
was  fully  heard  before  his  honor  John  K.  Kane,  at  a  regular  Circuit 
Court,  on  the  2l8t,  22d,  23d,  24th,  and  25th  days  of  May,  A.  D.  1849, 
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Ms  honor  Judge  Grier  being  absent.  The  defendant  resisted  the 
motion,  and  filed  affidavits  on  his  part,  when,  after  a  full  hearing  of 
the  parties  and  arguments  of  counsel,  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1849, 
a  special  injunction  was  granted,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  to  this 
statement.  Afterwards,  on  the  4th  day  of  June,  1849;  the  defendant 
filed  an  answer,  setting  up  the  fact  of  his  having  a  patent  for  hisi 
machine,  and  denying  all  similarity  between  it  and  that  of  the  plain- 
tiff"; which  same  defense  had  been  previoOsly  set  up  by  the  said  affi- 
davits, on  the  hearing  of  the  motion  for  an  injunction.  Afterwards, 
on  the  29th  day  of  June,  1849,  a  motion  was  made  by  the  defendant 
to  dissolve  the  injunction,  which  motion  was  duly  argued  on  the  bill 
and  affidavits  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  on  the  answer  and  affi- 
davits on  the  part  of  the  defendant ;  and  on  the  1st  day  of  August, 
1849,  an  order  was  made  in  the  cause,  directing  an  issue  to  be  tried 
by  a  juiy,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  machines  of 
the  defendant  were  or  were  not  infringements  of  the^  machine  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  ordering  the  injunction  to  stand,  on  the  plaintiff  giving 
security  to  the  defendant  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand-  dollars,  which 
was  done. 

The  issue  came  on  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  on  the  17th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1849,  and  after  a  protracted  trial  the  juiy  was  discharged,  not 
being  able  to  agree. 

At  this  present  term  of  the  court,  both  of  the  judges  bping  present, 
a  motion  was  made  by  the  defendant  to  dissolve  the  injunction,  and 
arguments  of  counsel  were  heard  thereon.  Thereupon,  without  any 
decision  being  had  on  said  motion,  and  upon  an  agreement  of  the 
parties,  with  the  consent  and  by  the  direction  of  the  court,  this  cause 
was  brought  to  a  final  hearing  on  the  pleadings  and  the  proofs  which 
had  been  taken  herein,  as  well  as  on  the  proofs  and  evidence  which 
were  put  in  on  the  trial  of  the  issue  before  the  jury,  and  which  last- 
named  proofs  and  evidence  were,  for  the  purpose  of  said  final  hear- 
ing, considered  as  proofs  in  this  cause. 

The  pleadings  were  a  bill,  an  answer,  and  a  replication,  copies  of 
which  are  hereunto  annexed,  and  a  copy  of  all  the  proofs  and  evi- 
dence used  on  said  final  hearing  is  also  hereunto  annexed. 

On  said  final  hearing,  it  appeared  and  was  determined  by  the  coui't 
as  matter  of  fact — 

1.  That  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  were  issued  to  "William 
Woodworth  on  the  27th  day  of  December,  1828,  of  the  'tenor  and 
effect  mentioned  in  the  bill. 

2.  That  "William  Woodworth  died  intestate  on  the  9th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1839,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  William  W.  Wood- 
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worth,  his  son,  and  one  of  his  heirs  at  law,  was  thereupon  duly 
appointed  his  administrator  by  the  surrogate  of  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York. 

3.  That  on  the  16th  day  of  November,  1842,  an  extension  of  the 
said  letters  patent  for  seven  years  from  the  27th  day  of  December, 
1842,  was  duly  granted  by  the  United  States,  under  the  eighteenth 
section  of  the  Patent  Act  of  July  4,  1836,  to  the  said  William  "W. 
Woodworth,  as  administrator  as  aforesaid. 

4.  That  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  Febru- 
ary 26, 1845,  the  said  letters  patent  were  further  extended  to  the  said 
William  W.  Woodworth,  as  administrator  as  aforesaid,  for  seven 
years  from  the  29th  day  of  December,  1849. 

5.  That  on  the  8th  day  of  July,  1845,  the  said  letters  patent  were 
surrendered  for  a  defective  specification,  and"  renewed  letters  patent 
were  thereupon  issued  on  the  same  day,  on  an  amended  specification, 
td  the  said  William  W.  Woodworth,  as  administrator  as  aforesaid, 
which  renewed  letters  patent  were  of  the  tenor  and  effect  set  forth  in 
the  bill.  An  authenticated  copy  of  the  said  renewed  letters  patent 
of  July  8,  1845,  and  of  the  specification  and  drawings  thereto,  and 
an  authenticated  copy  of  the  said  original  letters  patent  of  December 
27, 1828,  and  of  the  specification  and  drawings  thereto,  were  pro- 
duced on  the  hearing,  and  may  be  produced  on  argument  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

6.  That  the  exclusive  right  of  the  said  renewed  letters  patent  of 
July  8, 1845,  for  the  district  of  Southwark,  in  the  county  of  Phila^ 
delphia,  and  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  was  vested  in  the 
plaintiff. 

7.  That  the  defendant  had  erected,  within  the  said  district  of 
Southwark,  and  used  and  operated  therein,  since  the  said  exclusive 
right  became  vested  in  the  plaintiff,  and  before  the  filing  of  the  bill, 
a  machine  for  tonguing  and  grooving  boards  and  plank,  and  also  a 
machine  for  planing  boards  and  plank.  The  machine  for  tonguing 
and  grooving  boards  and  plank  was  constructed  as  stated  in  the  evi- 
dence. (A  model  thereof  was  produced  on  the  hearing  by  the  plain- 
tiff, and  the  machine  itself  was  produced  on  the  hearing  by  the  de- 
fendant. The  same  are  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  may 
be  used  on  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.) 
TTie  machine  for  planing  boards  and  plank  was  constructed  as  shown 
by  a  model  produced  on  the  hearing  by  the  plaintifi',  and  by  the  mar 
chine  itself  on  the  hearing  by  the  defendant,  (The  same  are  certified 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  may  be  used  on  argum,ent  before  [the] 
Supreme,  Court  of  the  United  States.) 
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8.  That  letters  patent  were  issued  to  the  defendant  on  the  13th 
day  of  March,  1849,  which  are  referred  to  in,  and  a  copy  of  which  is 
annexed  to,  his  answer  herein. 

On  the  final  hearing,  the  following  question  occurred,  to  wit : 

Whether,  according  to  the  true  construction  of  the  Woodworth 
patent,  as  amended,  the  machines  made  or  used  by  the  defendant, 
at  the  time  of  filing  the  bill,  or  either  of  them  singly,  do  or  do  not 
infringe  the  said  amended  letters  patent. 

On  which  question  the  opinions  of  the  judges  were  opposed. 

Whereupon,  on  a  motion  by  William  H.  Seward  and  St.  George 
Tucker  Campbell,  plaintiff's  counsel,  it  was  ordered  that  the  point 
on  which  the  disagreement  hath  happened  may,  during  the  term,  be 
stated,  under  the  seal  of  the  court,  to  the  Supreme  Court,  to  be  finally 
decided. 

E.  C.  Grier. 
J.  K.  Kane. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  case  comes  before  the  court  upon  a  certificate  of  division,  and 
has  been  submitted  on  printed  arguments. 

The  plaintiff,  who  claims  as  assignee  of  what  is  generally  called 
the  Woodworth  patent,  filed  a  bill  in  equity,  praying  an  injunctioll 
against  the  defendant  to  restrain  him  from  using  a  certain  machine, 
in  which,  as  the  complainant  charged,  boards  were  planed,  tongued, 
and  grooved  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Woodworth  machine ;  the 
■  machine  of  the  defendant  operating  in  the  same  way  in  every  respect 
as  the  one  for  which  the  complainant  held  the  patent. 

The  defendant,  in  his  answer,  denied  that  his  machine  was  sub- 
stantially like  and  upon  the  plan  of  the  Woodworth  machine.     Other ' 
defenses  were  also  taken  in  the  answer ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
notice  them,  as  they  do'  not  concern  thei  question  certified. 

A  great  mass  of  testimony  was  taken  on  both  sides  in  the  Circuit 
Court,  and  models  and  drawings  produced  of  the  two  machines,  all 
of  which  have  been  sent  up  for  the  examination  and  consideration  of 
this  court,  with  the  certificate  of  division. 

On  the  final  hearing  of  the  case,  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court 
differed  in  opinion  on  the  following  question:  "Whether,  according, 
to  the  true  construction  of  the  Woodworth  patent,  as  amended,  the. 
machines  made  or  used  by  the  defendant  at  the  time  of  filing  the  bill, 
or  either  of  them  singly,  do  or  do  not  infringe  the  said  amended 
letters  patent." 

The  question  thus  certified  is  one  of  fact,  and  has  been  discussed 
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as  sucli  in  Ifie  '^I'gftttiebtS  offered  ofl  both  kid^k.  It  is  a  qu^Mion  ^as 
to  tl;e  suBtontial  identity  of  tlah  t#o  ffii&cMfles;  aiid  its  decision 
must  depend  upon  the  testimony  of  ■mth^^ses,  tile  exarafnatSoii  df 
the  models  and  drawings,  ot  of  tlie  naachiiles  fhemselVeS,  and  the 
application  of  mechfeScM  priileiplds  and  combinations,  which  tlie 
court  could  leam  only  fi^oin  the  testiirioay  of  persons  filled  in  thfe 
sciehde  df  tttechtoics. 

The  jurisdiction  of  fhis  court  to  hear  and  deiteirtniftfe  a  question 
certified  from  the  Circuit  Court  is  d^vedaltogethfer  from  the  act  of 
180%  ifh.  31,  sec.  6,  (2  Statutes  at  Large,  159,)  and  tliat  act  evidently 
gives  the  jurisdiction  only  in  cases  where  the  jMgeis  Of  the  Circuit 
Court  differ  in  Opinion  on  a  point  of  law.  The  langilage  of  the  whote 
provisidh  upoti  this  subject  so  clearly  requires  this  eoristnictidn,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  it.  And  it  would  be  utterly  ineon- 
sistefit  With  the  well  known  and  established  proceedings  of  courts  of 
equi%  aswdll  as  courts  of  common  law,  to  take  out  of  a  case  during 
its  progress  a  single  question  of  fact,  and  send  it  here  with  the  evi- 
dence Upon  that  point  only,  fdr  the  final  decision  of  this  court.  In 
the  c^e  befdre  lis,  a  great  number^df  ^aijts  must  be  asoertatined  and 
determined  from  the  evidence,  before  a  final  opinion  could  be 
forined  lipdn  the  qtestion  certified. 

Besides,  this  adt  of  COngtess  has  been  in  force  for  neariy  hdlf  a, 
century,  and  has  been  fepeatedly  acted *dh  in  this  court;  and  it  higfe 
unifctfthly  received  the  constrtictidn  we  now^-^e  to  it.  In  the  multi- 
tude of  questions  which  have  been  certified,  this  court  life  nevSr  taken 
jurisdiction'  of  Ja  question  of  fact ;  and  in  ia  question'  oif  law  it  requires 
.the  precise  point  to  be  stated,  otherwise  "the  ^ase  is  remanded  with- 
out an  iansWer. 

^he  questidii  now  certified  beiiig  one  df  feet,  TJ^e'have  no  jtlriBdici- . 
tlon ;  diid  the  case  must  therefore  be  remianded  to  the  GircUit  Court, 
to  be  there  prdeeeded  in  as  laW  knd  jtistice  may  requiifte. 

ORUteR.  ^is  cause  came  on  to  be  ^eafd  bn  -the  tf aiiscript  of  the 
rieeotd'from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Utiited  States  for  the  3fea&terii 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  and' on  tbe  point  Or  question  en  wbieh  the 
judges  of  the  said  Circuit' Court  were  opposed  in  dpimdh,'land' which 
was  certified  to  this  court  for  iis  opinion,  agreeably  to  the  act  df  Con- 
gress in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  was  argued  by  counsel. 
And  it  appearing  to  this  eoiirt,  Updn  an  inspection  of  the  said  tran- 
script, thiat  no  point  in  the  case,  Within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  has  been  certified  to  this  court,  the  point  or  question  being 
one  of  fact,  it  is  thereupon  nOW  here  ordered  and  decreed  by  this 
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court,  that  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  dismissed,  and  that 
this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  remanded  to  the  said  Circuit 
Court,  to  be  proceeded  in  according  to  law. 


Jambs  G.  Wilson,  appellant,  v.  Andrew  P.  Simpson^  E.  J].  Simp- 
son, Joseph  Forsyth,  and  Bagdad  Mills. 

(9  Howard,  109.) 

1.  The  documents  showing  the  title  to  Woodworth's  planing-machine  are  set  forth 

in  extinso  in  4  Howard,  6i7,. dseg. 

2.  The  assignment  from  ^Voodworth  and  Strong  to  Toogood,  Halstead,  and  jfyack 

(4  Howard,  655)  declared  not  to  have  been  fraudulently  obtained,  according  to 
the  evidence  in  this  case. 

3.  An  assignee  of  Woodworth's  planing-machine,  having  a  right,  under  the  deci- 

sion in  4  Howard,  to  continue  the  use  of  the  patented  machine,  has  a  right  to 
replace  new  cutters  or  .knives  for  those  whjch  are  worn  out. 
5.  The  difference  explained  between  repairing  and  reconstructing  a  machine. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  Louisiana. 

It  was  a  continuation  ofihe  case  o{  Simpson  etcdv.  ^«7son,  reported 
in  4  Howard,  710,  where  a  statement  of  the  case  is  given,  which  need 
not  be;here  repeated.  AH  the  documents  relating  to  the  patent  and 
transfer  of  Woodworth's  planing-machine  are  set  forth. m  exdenso  in 
the  case  of  Wilson  v.  Rousseau  et  al,  4  Howard,  647,  et  seq. 

The  report  of  the  case  in  4  Howard  shows  t^at  the  ;twp  fqllQw;ing 
questions  were  certified  to  this  court,  viz.: 

f'l.  Whether,  by  law,  the  extension  and  renewajlqf  the, ^»id  patent 
granted  to  William  Woodworth,  and  obtg.ined  by  William  W.  Wood- 
worth,  his  executor,  inured  to  the  benefit  of  tbfi  s^id  defendant  to 
the  extent  that  said  defendant  was  interested  in  said  p^itent  before 
such  rene\val  and  extension. 

"  2.  Whether,  by  law,  theassignnient  of  an  .essclusive, right  to  the . 
defendant,  by  the  original  patentee  or  those  claiming  under  him,, to 
use  said  machine,  and  to  vend  the  same  to  others  for  use,  within  the 
county  of  Escambia,  in  the  temtory  of  West  Florida,  did  authorize 
said  defendant  to  vend  elsewhere  than  in  said  county  of  ,Escambiia, 
to  wit,  in  the  city  of  E'ew  Orleans,  State  of  Louisiana,  plank,  boards, 
and  other  materials,  products  of  a  machine,  established  and  used  with- 
in the  said  county  of  Escambia,  in  the  territory  of  West  Florida." 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1846,  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
these  questions  were  certified  to  the  Circuit  Court,  as  follows : 
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"1.  That,  by  law,  the  extension  and  renewal  of  the  said  patent 
granted  to  William  Woodworth,  and  obtained  by  William  W.  Wood- 
worth,  his  executor,  did  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  said  defendant  to 
the  extent  that  said  defendant  was  interested  in  said  patent  before 
such  renewal  and  extension.  But  the  law  secured  to  personsnn  the 
use  of  machines  at  the  time  the  extension  takes  effect  the  right  to 
continue  the  use  of  the  same. 

"  2.  That  an  assignment  of  an  exclusive  right  to  use  a  machine, 
and  to  vend  the  same  to  others  for  use,  within  the  specified  territory, 
does  authorize  an  assignee  to  vend  elsewhere,  out  of  the  said  territory, 
plank,  boards,  and  other  materials  the  product  of  such  machine." 

Thereupon,  leave  was  gi'anted  by  the  Circuit  Court  to  the  defend- 
ant Forsyth  to  amend  his  plea,  and  to  the  complainant  to  amend  his 
bill. 

And  thereupon  the  complainant  amended  his  bill — 

1.  By  charing  that  the  mutual  deed  between  Woodworth  and 
Strong  of  the  one  part,  and  the  assignees  of  Emmons'  patent,  (before 
mentioned,)  was  procured  by  the  latter  by  fraud  upon  Woodworth 
and  Strong,  not  discovered  until  the  extension  of  the  patent. 

2.  That  the  defendants  had  put  in  operation  one  new  machine  since 
the  extension  of  the  patent  of  1842  took  eftect,  and  that  they  had  re- 
built, by  the  addition  of  new  parts,  being  substantial  parts  of  Wood- 
worth*s  invention,  the  old  machines  which  they  had  in  actual  use  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  term  of  the  patent,  so  that  they  were  prac- 
tically no  longer  the  same  machine ;  and  thus  that  the  use  of  those 
machines,  under  the  color  of  machines  which  had  been  in  actual  use 
at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  was  a  fraud  upon  the  law. 

Issue  was  joined  upon  these  new  matters.  Evidence  was  taken 
upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  question  of  the  extent  of  infringement. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  insert  this  evidence,  because  the  substance  of 
it  is  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1849,  the  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  before  the 
Circuit  Court,  upon  the  bill,  answers,  replication,  exhibits,  and  evi- 
dence, when  the  court  decreed  that  the  bill  should  be  dismissed. 

The  complainant  appealed  to  this  court. 

The  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Webster,  for  the  ap- 
pellant, and  by  Mr.  Gilpin  and  Mr.  Westcott,  for  the  appellees. 

The  counsel  for  the  complainant  contended — 

1.  That  the  mutual  deed  executed  by  and  between  William  Wood- 
worth,  James  Strong,  and  William  Tyapk,  D.  H.  Toogood,  Daniel 
Halstead,  and  TJri  Emmons,  was  procured  from  the  said  Woodworth 
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and  Strong  by  fraud,  and  is  therefore  void;  and  that  this  fraud  vitiates 
and  avoids  the  defendants'  title  or  right  to  the  use  of  Woodworth's 
invention. 

2.  That  the  defendants'  machines  are  used  in  fraud  of  the  law,  and 
in  "Violation  of  the  complainant's  rights. 

In  support  of  the  first  proposition,  it  was  urged  that  "Woodworth 
was  the  inventor  of  the  machine,  which  was  of  great  value,  and  that 
the  consideration  which  was  received  by  "Woodworth  and  Strong  in 
the  mutual  deed,  viz.,  that  of  receiving  an  assignment  of  Emmons' 
rights,  was  of  no  value  whatever,  because  Emmons  had  no  rights  to 
convey ;  and  that  this  was  an  intentional  fraud  upon  Woodworth  and 
Sfrong,  practiced  by  Toogood,  Halstead,  and  Tyack.  It  was  also 
urged,  that  the  fraud  thus  estabHshed  vitiated  and  avoided  the  claim 
of  the  defendants,  because  the  mutual  deed  secures  no  pai-t  of  the 
franchises  of  the  extended  term  to  assignees  of  the  first  term.  What- 
ever they  have  is  derived  only  from  the  proviso  in  the  eighteenth 
section  of  the  act  of  July  4, 1836.  Those  claiming  the  benefit  of  the 
extension  must  be  lawfully  possessed  of  the  right  at  the  close  of  the 
first  term.  But  they  acquire  that  interest  only  by  virtue  of  a  valid 
assignment.  It  must  be  a  lawful  title,  capable  of  carrying  all  the 
incidental  advantages,  whether  conferred  by  the  deed  or  conferred 
by  law. 

Proposition  II.  The  defendants'  machines  are  used  in  fraud  of  the 
law,  and  in  violation  of  complainant's  rights. 

The  thing  patented  means  the  machine,  which  is  a  thing  that  pro- 
duces, and  is  not  itself  a  product.  It  is  proved  that  a  set  of  knives 
for  surface  work  wdll  do  good  work  for  from  sixty  days  to  three 
months.  That  a  Woodworth  machine  cannot  be  operated  more  than 
three  months,  without  making  the  service  knives,  and  the  cutters  for 
tonguing  and  grooving,  anew. 

In  the  case  of  Wilson  v.  Rousseau  and  Easton,  4  Howard,  646,  it 
was  held  that,  under  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1836,  the 
exclusive  right  to  make,  use,  and  vend  the  thing  patented  is  vested 
in  the  patentee,  with  a  reservation  in  favor  of  the  assignees  or  gran- 
tees of  the  right  to  use  the  thing  patented.  That  is  to  say,  all  as- 
signees or  grantees  of  the  right  to  use  the  thing  patented,  who  had 
machines  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  I'enewal,  are,  by  this  reservation, 
protected  in  the  continued  use  of  the  specific  machine  or  machines, 
but  specially  excluded  from  the  right  to  make. 

The  reservation  is  specially  limited  to  the  continued  use  of  the  thing 
patented. 

Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  in  the  case  referred  to,  (4  How.,  646,)  says : 
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"  The  clause,  in  terilis,  seems  to  limit  studiously  the  benefit  ot  reser- 
vation, or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  under  or  from  the  new  grant, 
to  the  naked  right  to  use  the  thing  patented ;  not  an  exclusiye  right 
even  for  that,  which  might  denote  monopoly,  ndr  any  right  at  all, 
mucb  less  exclusive,  to  make  and  vend.  That  seems  to  have  been 
guardedly  omitted." 

There  is  a  broad  dietinctioii  between  the  continued  use  of  the  in- 
ventiouj  and  the  continued  use  of  the  machine  patented.  The  former 
necessarily  carries  with  it  the  right  to  construct,  whilst  the  latter  ex- 
cludes it.  This  distinction  is  clestrly  drawn  by  Mr.  Justice  IS'elsos  in 
the  same  ease.  4  How.j  683.  He  sayfi:  "It  maybe  said  that  the 
'  thing  patented '  means  the  invention  or  discovery,  as  held  in  Mc  Clurg 
V.  Kingdartd,  1  How.,  202,  and  that  the  right  to  use  the  '  thing  pat^ 
ented '  is  what,  in  terms,  is  provided  for  in  the  clause.  That  is  ad- 
mitted ;  but  the  words,  as  used  in  the  connection  here  foilnd,  with  the 
right  simply  to  use  the  thing  patented,  (not  the  exclusive  right,  which 
would  be  a  monopoly,)  necessarily  refer  to  the  patented  machine,  and 
not  to  the  invention ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  in  that  sense  that  the  expres- 
sion is  to  be  understood  generally  throughout  the  Patent  Law,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  right  to  use,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
tight  to  make  and  sell."  Again :  "  The  '  thing  patented '  is  the  in- 
vention ;  so  the  machine  is  the  thing  patented ;  and  to  use  the  machine 
is  to  use  the  invention,  because  it  is  the  thing  invented,  and  in  respect 
to  which  the  exclusive  right  is  secured^  as  is  also  held  in  Mc  Clury  y-. 
Kingshnd.  The  patented  machine  is  frequently  used  as  eqtiivalent 
for  the  'thing  patented,'  as  well  as  for  the  invention  or  discovery,  and, 
no  doubt,  when  found  in  connection  with  the  exclusive  right  to  make 
and  vend,  always  means  the  right  of  property  in  the  invention — the 
monopoly.  But  when  in  connection  with  the  simple  right  to  use,  the 
exclusive  right  to  make  and  vend  being  in  another,  tbe  right  to  use 
the  thing  patented  necessarily  results  in  a  right  to  use  ihe  machine, 
and  nothing  more."  It  is  therefore  unquestioiiaibl'e,  under  this  rtiling 
of  the  Supreme  Com-t,  that  the  reservation  is  stiietly  liMted  to  a  ri^t 
to  the  continued  use  of  the  specific  machine  or  macMnes  legally  in 
use  at  the  time  of  the  renewal. 

Let  us  Ascertain  with  precision  Ti'hat  this  reservatibn  is.  It  is  not 
a  reservation  of  the  entire  right  to  use  the  invention,  as  was  ruled  in 
the  case  of  McClUr.g  v.  Kingsland,  for  the  doctrine  on  which  that  case 
rests  was  expressly  raled  out  in  the  case  of  Wilson  v.  Rffusseau  and 
■Easton,  and  the  reservation  expressly  limited  to  the  continued  use 
of  the  specific  machine  or  machines  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
renewal. 
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It  necessarily  results,  from  this  ruling,  that  the  reservation  applies' 
only  to  such  inventicms  as  are  embodied  in  tangible,  material  foi'm. 
Processes  which  ar«  only  directory,  and  simply  teach  how  a  product  or 
result  is  to  be  obtained,  do  not  come  within  the  reservation,  because 
these  have  no  visible  material  existence ; — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
process  of  tanning  leather  by  submitting  hides  tp  the  chpn^ical  action 
of  a  solution  of  such  substances  as  contaio  the  tannin  priiipiple ;  the 
process  of  curing  India-rubber  by  mixing  it  with  sulphur,  and  then 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  artificial  heat,  by  which  process  this  val- 
uable substance  is  so  changed  as  not  be  affected  by  the  changes  of 
temperature,  and  by  which  it  is  also  rendered  insoluble ;  thg  various 
processes  of  bleaching  fibfous  and  textile  substances;  the  processes 
of  fixing  colqrs  on  fabrics  by  the  use  of  what  are  called  mordantp, 
which,  by  their  chemical  acHon  on  the  colors,  render  them  insoluble 
in  water;  daguerreotyping,  which  consists  in  preparing  the  surface  of 
a  metal  plate,  with  certain  chemical  agents,  to  render  it  so  sensitive 
to  the  chemical  action  of  light  as  to  receive  the  impression  of  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  any  object  reflected  on  its  surface;  and  a 
variety  of  other  processes  in  the  useful  and  fine  arts,  too  numerous 
to  specify,  but  which  present  some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  which 
KLodem  inductive  science  has  applied  to  the  wants  of  man. 

All  these  do  not  come  under  the  reservation  of  the  eighteenth  sec- 
tion of  Hns)  act  of  1836,  as  expounded  in  the  case,  of  WUSQU  y.  Rous- 
seau a,nd  JSaston,  because  they  have  no  tangible,  material  existence. 
'They  are  simply  mental  processes,  which  direct  how  and  what  mat- 
ters to  treat  to  produce  the  required  results,  and  when  the  results  are 
produced  there  is  an  end  of  the  thing  patented.  True,  the  application 
jpf  the  process  may  require  complex  and  costly  apparatus ;  but  unless 
such  apparatus,  as  is  sometjm.es  tiie  case,  be  not  in  itself  ih^  gu^ject- 
matter  of  pa^nt,  the  reservation  does  not  apply,  for  the  thing  pat- 
ented at  the  time  of  the  renewal  has  no  material  existence.  It  is 
the  tiding  patented,  when  existing  in  a  material  form  at  the  time  of 
4he  new  grant,  to  w:hioh  the  reservation  applies  alone,  and  not  to  the 
invention  irrespective  of  &is  naaterjal  existence. 

True,  the  licensee  or  grantee  of  the  right  to  use  the  invention  may 
tsave  invjested  ^wjiUsajads  of  dollars  in  the  erectiou  of  costly  apparatus 
iby  which  to  apply  a  patented  process,  such  costly  apparatus  uot  being 
the  subject-matter  of  the  patent,  and  the  moment  the  patent  is  re- 
newed the  costly  apparatus  becomes  useless  as  regards  its  use  under 
the  license,  but  nevertheless  it  is  not  a  waste,  for  the  yalueof  the  pat- 
ent to  the  patentee  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  vendible,  and  both 
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the  invention  and  the  apparatus  used  in  the  application  of  it,  being 
vendible  things,  can  become  the  subjects  of  barter  and  sale. , 

We  have  thus  shown  that  the  reservation  applies  only  to  one  class 
of  inventions,  namely,  such  as  require  the  investment  of  capital  in  the 
thing  patented ;  for  there  is  a  broad  distinction  between  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  the  thing  patented,  and  in  apparatus  and  appliances 
for  the  application  of  the  thing  patented.  For  instance,  the  reserva- 
tion does  not  apply  ncJb  look  to  the  capital  invested  in  workshops, 
warehouses,  and  the  preparation  of  operatives  to  conduct  a  patented 
process.  A  licensee  under  the  patent  for  casting  iron  rolls,  which  was 
the  thing  patented  in  the  case  of  McClurg-Y.  Kingsland,  may  have 
expended  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  erection  of  workshops,  in  flasks, 
and  other  moulds  for  casting  chilled  rolls  under  that  patent,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  operatives  for  carrying  into  effect  the  thing  pat-, 
ented,  but  the  moment,  the  first  term  of  the  patent  expires,  and  it  ia 
renewed,  he  cannot  claim  the  right  to  the  continued  use  of  the  inven- 
tion under  the  renewed  term,  because  the  thing  patented  perishes  or 
is  destroyed  by  the  act  of  a  single  use.  It  consists  in  so  moulding  the 
sand  in  which  the  roll  is  to  be  cast,  as  to  make  the  channel  through 
which  the  molten  iron  is  to  be  poured  into  the  moulds  a  tangent  to . 
the  circle,  that,  in  running  in,  it  may  take  a  whirling  or  circular 
motion,  and  thus,  by  the  law  of  centrifugal  force,  throw  the  heavier  or 
denser  particles  of  iron  outward,  to  form  the  outer  surface  of  the  roll 
or  cylinder,  the  dross  and  less  pure  particles  going  towards  the  center. 
In  this  case,  the  thing  patented  has  no  material  existence  beyond  the 
single  use.  The  moment  the  effect  is  produced,  the  thing  patented 
is  at  an  end ;  for  the  mould,  being  made  of  sand,  is  destroyed  by  the 
very  act  of  producing  the  effect,  and  must  be  made  over  again  for 
another  appUcation  of  the  thing  patented. 

We  shall  allude  again  to  this  particular  case  in  an  after-part  of  the 
argument. 

As  the  reservation  applies  only  to  things  patented  which  have  a 
material,  tangible  existence,  the  question  arises,  in  such  cases,  how 
long  does  this  reserved  right  to  use  continue,  or  when  does  it  expire  ? 
If  it  was  a  reservation  to  the  right  of  the  invention,  as  contended  for 
by  those  who  cited,  the  case  of  Mo  Clurg  v.  Kingslard  in  the  argument 
in  the  case  of  Wilson  v.  Rousseau  and  Boston,  most  unquestionably  it 
would  be  without  limit ;  but  that  was  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
because  of  the  broad  distinction  between  the  right  to  the  invention, 
and  the  right  to  the  continued  use  of  the  material  machine  patented, 
as  we  have  already  shown.  Now,  then,  when  does  this  reserved 
right  to  the  continued  use  of  the  material  machine  patented  cease  ? 
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If  it  was  coupled  with  the  right  to  make,  still  it  would  be  without 
limit.  But  as  it  was  expressly  ruled  that  the  right  to  make  is  an  ex-' 
elusive  right  vested  in  the  patentee,  as  a  necessary  consequence  the 
reservation  must  expire  with  the  existence  of  the  material  thing  pat- 
ented; the  one,  being  an  entire  dependent  of  the  other,  must  of 
necessity  expire  with  it,  as  the  branch  dies  with  the  trunk. 

When  the  thing  patented  no  longer  has  material  existence,  there 
is  no  longer  any  reserved  right.  This  brings  us  to  the  inquiry,  when 
does  the  material  thing  patented  cease  to  exist  ?  The  answer  to  this 
inquiry  must  clearly  be,  and  can  only  be,  when  it  is  worn  out  or 
destroyed.  For  when,  by  any  event,  the  material  thing  patented  no 
longer  exists,  it  can  only  be  renewed  under  the  authority  of  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  make  the  thing  patented,  and  therefore  the  reserved 
right  expires  the  moment  that  the  material  thing  patented  is  worn 
out  or  destroyed.  This  is  manifest,  and  there  is  no  flying  from  the 
conclusion. 

This  brings  us  to  the  final  and  most  important  branch  of  the  argu- 
ment. When  does  the  material  thing  patented  cease  to  exist  ?  To 
ascertain  this,  we  must  first  determine  what  is  the  thing  patented; 
for  we  must  first  know  that  a  thing  was,  before  we  can  know  that  it 
is  no  more.  That  the  thing  patented  is  the  thing  invented,  we  have 
before  shown  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  court  in  Wilson  v.  Rousseau 
and  Easton. 

Woodworth  did  not  invent  the  frame,  the  cog-wheels,  and  shafts, 
and  other  elementary  parts,  which,  when  put  together,  constitute 
what  is  known  as  the  Woodworth  planing-machine.  These  are  the 
mere  appliances, — the  mere  elements  of  machinery, — which  are  as 
free  for  every  man  to  use  as  the  air  he  breathes.  Nor  did  he  invent 
the  rollers  for  making  pressure  to  control  the  plank,  nor  the  cutting 
instruments  for  planing,  nor  the  cutter-beads  or  stocks  to  which  the 
cutters  are  attached.  These,  too,  are  pubUe  property,  and  at  every 
man's  command,  to  be  freely  made  and  used.  As  he  did  not  invent 
any  of  these,  and  does  not  claim  them  in  the  letters  patent  as  the  thing 
patented,  so  the  making  of  them  does  not  come  within  the  exclusive 
right  to  make,  vested  in  the  administrator  by  the  renewal  of  the  pat- 
ent ;  nor  does  the  use  of  them  require  the  reservation  of  the  statute. 
What,  then,  is  the  thing  patented  ?  Why,  simply  the  combination 
of  the  cutting  instruments  or  planes  with  the  pressure-roller,  or  an 
analogous  device.  The  combining  or  putting  these  together,  to  effect 
the  planing  of  planks,  is  the  thing  patented,  because  it  is  the  thing 
invented ;  and  in  this  sense  the  thing  invented  is  the  thing  patented. 
As  the  making  these  things  separately  is  not  making  the  thing  pat- 
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ented,  the  act  of  combining  or  putting  tliem  together,  so  that  they 
shall  be  able  to  effect  the  planing  of  planks,  is  alone  the  making  of 
the  thing  patented,  the  doing  which  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
patentee. 

If,  then,  as  must  be  obvious,  the  putting  or  combining  of  these  ele- 
ments together  in  one  machine  is  the  making  of  the  thing  patented, 
then  the  converse  of  the  proposition  must  also  be  true,  namely,  that 
the  moment  this  combftiation  ceases  to  exist,  so  soon  the  thing  pat- 
ented is  extinct,  and  can  only  be  renewed  by  the  exercise  of  the  right 
to  make.  We  do  not  press  this  to  the  technical  length  of  asserting 
that  the  simple  act  of  disconnecting  these  elementary  parts,  such,  for 
instance,  as  temporarily  taking  the  roller  or  the  cutting  instruments 
out  of  the  machine,  destroys  the  thing  patented,  for  that  is  merely  a 
temporary  act,  with  the  intention  to  restore.  But  when  any  one  of 
these  elements  is  either  worn  out  by  use,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  then 
the  combination  invented — ^the  thing  patented — no  longer  exists,  and 
cannot  be  restored  without  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  make.  The 
capital  which  has  been  invested — not  in  the  appliances  to,  but  in  the 
thing  patented- — ^has  performed  its  office;  it  has  lasted  its  days  and 
vanished,  and  with  it  the  reserved  right  which  belonged  to  it  alone. 
But,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  a  hardship  for  the  man  who  invested  his 
capital  in  the  purchase  of  an  entire  machine,  that  he  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  it  because  one  part  only  has  worn  out.  The 
question  of  individual  hardship  cannot  control  the  settlement  of  great 
legal  q53.€stions.  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  in  Wilson  v. 
EoiKsmu  and  Easton,  "  We  must  remember  that  we  are  not  dealing 
with  the  decision  of  the  particular  case  before  us,  though  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  inquiry,  but  with  a  general  system  of  great  practical 
interest  to  the  country ;  and  it  is  the  effect  of  our  decision  upon  the 
operation  of  the  system  that  gives  to  it  its  chief  importance."  If  the 
question  of  pecuniary  hardship  could  have  a  legitimate  influence,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  how' much  greater  the  hardship 
is  to  the  patentee,  by  reason  of  the  reservation  under  the  most  limited 
eonstradion,  than  on  the  part  of  the  grantee,  by  reason  of  the  loss  of 
the  remnant  of  the  machine,  after  the  thing  patented  is  worn  out. 
But  wtiat  Ibeeomes  of  the  question  of  hardship  in  other  cases,  wher§ 
the  thing  patented  has  no  material  existence,  as  in  the  case  of  a  chem- 
ical process  requiring  costly  apparatus  for  the  appKcation  of  the  pro- 
cess, which  is  the  thing  patented  ? 

Let  us  take,  for  illustration,  the  patent  granted  to  Charles  Good- 
.year,  for  curing,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  vulcanizing  India-rubber  by  mix- 
ing it  with  sulphur,  and  then  baking  it  by  exposure  to  heat.    The 
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thing  patented  in  this  instance  is  a  ptocess,  an  immaterial  thing  which 
has  no  visible  existence.  It  is  simply  a  rule  of  procedure.  But  this 
rule  of  procedure  can  only  be  applied  to  produce  the  desired  eti'ect  by 
means  of  costly  machinery  for  grinding  and  miring  the  India-rubber 
and  sulphur,  and  moulds  and  ovens,  or  boilers,  for  baldng.  Many 
hiauufacturers  have  been  licensed  to  work  under  this  patent.  By 
reason  of  great  poverty,  occasioned  by  many  years  of  fruitless  experi- 
ments in  search  of  this  great  discovery,  he  was  compelled  to  grant 
licenses  far  below  their  actual  value.  Should  he  obtain  a  renewal  of 
this  patent,  as  the  thing  patented  is  not  a  machine,  and  has  no  mate- 
rial existence,  the  licensees  or  grantees  will  not  come  under  the  reser- 
vation,— will  not  the  pecuniary  loss  to  them  be  greater  than  any  that 
can  be  sustained  by  the  grantees  under  the  Woodworth  patent  ? 
Most  assui-edly  it  will ;  and  yet  for  these  there  will  be  no  remedy. 
They,  however,  as  the  grantees  under  the  "Woodworth  patent,  have 
received  more  than  their  reward ;  and  so  it  will  always  be  in  similar 
cases,  because  none  but  valuable  inventions  can  be  renewed,  and 
When  the  inventions  have  been  of  sufficient  value  to  authorize  the 
renewal,  those  who  have  used  them  have  been  remunerated. 

But,  as  We  before  submitted,  the  hardship  to  the  licensee  or  grantee 
is  not  a  matter  that  can  affect  the  judicial  construction.  The  inquiry 
must  look  to  the  naked  fect>  when  the  material  machine  or  thing 
patented  ceases  to  exist. 

(The  counsel  then  proceeded  to  illustrate  the  above  principles  by 
other  examples.) 

The  counsel  for  the  defendants  made  the  following  points. 

I.  The  Circuit  Court,  as  a  court  of  equity,  had  no  jurisdiction  under 
the  acts  of  Congress,  the  parties  not  being  citizens  of  Louisiana,  the 
subject  of  controversy  not  arising  there,  the  equitable  relief  not  being 
applicable  there,  and  Ihe  right  of  the  complainant  not  having  been 
established  at  law.  Act  of  1789,  sec.  11, 1  Stat,  at  Large,  78 ;  act 
of  1793,  sec.  5, 1  Stat,  at  Large,  322  j  act  of  18O0,  sec.  3,  2  Stat,  at 
Large,  37;  act  of  1819,  sec.  1,  3  Stat,  at  Large,  481;  act  of  1836, 
sec.  17,  6  Stat,  at  Large,  124;  act  of  1839,  sec.  11,  5  Stat,  at  Large, 
S54. 

n.  If  the  Circuit  Court  possesses  the  fullest  equitable  jxirisdiction, 
still  the  complainant  cannot,  on  the  general  and  well-settled  prindples 
which  govern  the  interposition  of  a  court  of  equity,  obtain  redress  by 
such  a  bill ;  nor  is  he  entitled  to  such  relief  as  he  asks. 

He  must  establish  at  law  the  infringement  of  his  rigM  to  the '"thing 
patented,"  the  ille^l  nse  thereof  by  the  defendants,  and  the  damages 
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he  has  sustained  thereby.  Bis  right  in  equity  is  merely  to  restrain 
the  continued  illegal  use  of  the  thing  patented,  when  so  established. 

By  what  principle  or  rule,  governing  a  court  of  equity,  can  he  ask 
it,  in  an  action  such  as  this,  and  between  these  parties,  to  declare  an 
agreement  between  other  parties,  and  all  rights  under  it,  void  ? 

What  part  of  the  Patent  Law  entitles  the  complainant  to  an  ac- 
count ? 

How  are  damages  for  ^le  infringement  to  be  obtained  by  proceed- 
ings in  equity?  Act  of  1836,  5  Stat,  at  Large,  117,  123;  2  Story's 
Eq.,  sec.  794  et  seq.,  sec.  934;  Dwarris  on  Statutes,  744;  Curtis  on 
Patents,  358, 370, 375, 381,  and  cases  cited ;  Phillips  on  Patents,  452 ; 
Whittemore  v.  Cutter,  1  Gallison,  429 ;  Miller  v.  Taylor,  4  Burr.,  2400; 
Hill  V.  Thompson,  3  Meriv.,  622 ;  Bailey  v.  Taylw,  1  Euss.  &  Mylne, 
74 ;  3  Mylne  &  Craig,  735 ;  4  Mylne  &  Craig,  435,  487 ;  1  Woodb. 
&  Min.,  220,  280,  290,  376,  435 ;  2  Woodb.  &  Min.,  28. 

m.  The  complainant  has  no  title  on  which  he  can  found  an  action 
against  the  defendants.  They  claim  no  interest  advei-se  to  his.  He 
holds  the  exclusive  right  to  make,  use,  and  vend  the  machines  in 
Escambia  county,  Florida,  under  the  new  or  extended  grant.  These 
machines  are  not  made  or  used  in  contravention  of  that  grant;  they 
are  no  infringement  of  "the  thing  patented"  to  him;  the  defendants 
have  not  made,  used,  or  sold  the  thing  patented  to  him.  The  act  of 
1836,  sec.  14,  (5  Stat,  at  Large,  123,)  establishes  his  right  to  use,  and 
cannot  be  construed  to  embrace  a  machine,  lawfully  made,  before  his 
grant  accrued.  Wilson  v.  Rousseau,  4  How.,  681,  682,  684;  Jacob's 
Law  Diet.,  Quitclaim,  Assignment. 

TV.  E'er  is  the  machine  used  by  the  defendants  proved  to  be  iden- 
tical with  that  to  which  the  complainant  claims  the  exclusive  right. 

They  held  under  the  patent  of  Emmons  as  much  as  that  of  Wood- 
worth;  both  patents  were  idejatical  in  many  respects;  the  testimony 
is  entirely  imperfect  and  insufficient,  so  far  as  it  describes,  the  exact 
character  or  construction  of  the  machines  used  by  the  defendants. 

Woodworth  purchased  the  right  to  use  Emmons'  patent  dm'ing  the 
existence  of  his  first  grant,  and  held  this  right  when  the  defendants 
took  their  assignment.  There  is  no  proof,  in  this  action,  to  show  how 
far  the  defendants'  machines,  though  called  "  Woodworth's,"  were 
made  under  one  right  or  the  other.  The  only  "Woodworth  ma- 
chine "  traced  to  the  possession  of  the  defendants  never  was  used  by 
them. 

V.  The  right  of  defendants  to  use  Woodworth's  planing-machine 
(whether  constructed  under  Woodworth's  patent  exclusively,  or  under 
that  and  Emmons'  combined)  in  Escambia  county,  Florida,  was  com- 
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pletely  vested  on  the  Isf  of  June,  1836.  •  The  assignments  were 
according  to  law.    Act  of  1793,  sec.  4,  1  Stat,  at  Large,  322. 

The  claim  of  title,  as  set  out  in  the  record,  is  complete.  The  agree- 
ment of  28th  November,  1829,  is  founded  on  a  ftiU  and  legal  con- 
sideration. The  attempt  to  estabhsh  its  invalidity  on  the  ground  of 
fraud  is  totally  unsustained  by  any  evidence,  and  at  variance  with 
the  whole  conduct  of  Woodworth  and  the  character  of  his  proceed- 
ings. The  assignments  subsequent  to  the  agreements  are  in  due  form ; 
they  were  all  duly  recorded,  though  this  was  not  required  by  any  act 
in  existence  at  the  time  when  the  title  of  Forsyth  was  complete. 

But  it  is  altogether  immaterial  in  this  suit  whether  this  be  so  or  not. 
The  complainant  (Wilson)  cannot  avail  himself  of  it.  The  machine 
is  no  infringement  of  his  right.  It  was  erected  and  used  under  Wood- 
worth's  right;  it  was  in  being  when  that  terminated.  If  illegally 
used,  it  was  and  is  an  infringement  of  that  right, — not  of  the  com- 
plainant's; and  to  Woodworth  and  his  representatives  alone  belongs 
the  claim  for  redress. 

VI.  After  the  decision  of  this  court,  {Simpson  v.  Wilson,  4  How., 
711,)  it  is  needless  to  answer  the  allegations  of  the  bill  which  charge 
the  act  of  vending  the  products  of  the  machine  elsewhere  than  in 
Escambia  county  as  an  infringement.  That  decision  has  conclusively 
alBEirmed  his  right  to  do  so. 

Vil.  The  right  of  the  defendants,  as  established  by  the  act  of  1836, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  is  the  right  to  "  continue  to 
use"  the  "thing  patented"  to  the  extent  of  their  interest  therein. 
This  is  all  they  have  done.  They  have  not  exercised,  during  the 
renewed  term,  any  other  right  derived  under  the  assignment;  they 
have  not  made  or  vended  any  machine;  they  have  merely  continued 
to  use  that  which  they  had  in  use  when  the  original  term  expired. 

The  attempt  to  sustain  the  allegations  of  the  bill  which  charge  the 
defendants  with  fitting  up  new  machines  since  the  27th  of  December, 
1842,  or  so  reconstructing  the  old  ones,  since  that  time,  as  to  make 
them  essentially  new  ones,  has  totally  failed.  The  evidence  produced 
by  the  complainant  negatives  the  allegations  on  both  points.  In 
allowing  the  continued  use  of  the  machines  in  existence  on  the  27th 
of  December,  1842,  this  court  evidently  contemplated  such  repairs  as 
were  required  to  preserve  them.  Wilson  v.  Rousseau,  4  How.,  707 ; 
Woodworth  V.  Curtis,  2  Woodb.  &  Minot,  628 ;  Bojd  v.  Braion,  3 
McLean,  295 ;  Boyd  v.  McAljm,  3  McLean,  427. 

Mr.  Justice  Wayne  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

In  the  argument  of  this  case,  the  counsel  for  the  appellant  put  his 
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right  t©  the  relief  eouglil;  by  his  bill  upon  two  points.  We  will  con^ 
aider  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  presented. 

The  appellant's  first  point  is,  tibat  the  title  and  right  of  the  defend- 
ants to  nse  "the  Woodworth  invention  are  taken  from  thran  hj  the 
fraud  aed  artifice  of  Emmons,  Tyaek,  Toogood,  and  Halstead,  in  pro- 
curing  from  Woodworth  and  Strong  ijie  deed  of  the  28!th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1829.    Record,  51,  52. 

The  fraud  alleged  in  the  bill  is,  that  Emmons,  having  pirated  Wood" 
worth's  invention,  contrived,  by  misrepresentation,  to  get  a  patent  for 
'  the  same,  and,  iu  conjunction  with  Toogood,  Halstead,  and  Tyack, 
felsely  and  fraudulently  represented  to  Woodworth,  and  to  Strong, 
his  assignee,  that  Emmons  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  jjaning- 
maehine  for  which  Woodworth  had  received  the  first  patent ;  and  that 
Woodworth  and  Strong,  regarding  it  possible  thatsuoh  might  be  the 
faofcjjiQt^fiiispeeliing  any  fraudulent  device,  and  fearing,  notwithstandr 
ing  Woodwarthfcnew  the  invention  to  be  his  own,  it  might  be  estab^ 
lished  against  him,  executed  the  agreement  of  the  28th  of  IS'ovembei;, 
1829, Ifor  whichixo  other  consideration  was  received  than  Emmons' 
pirated  patent. 

The  case  is  before  us  upon  the  original  bill,  and  as  it  was  afterwards 
amended,  upon  answers  and  replication.  The  defendants  traverse 
this  allegation  of  fraud,  as  fully  as  persons  so  situated'  can  do,  and 
denyiany  notice  or  knowledge  about  it,  when  they  became  the  assig- 
nees of  the  invention  for  a  valuable  consideration.  The  complainant, 
then,  must  establish  Ms  charge  by  proofs.  We  think  it  has  not  been 
done. 

The  proof  lelied  upon  'is,  that,  though  lEmmons  received  a  patent 
for  what  he  claimed  to  be  his  invention,  it  was  subsequently  proved 
to  be  identical  with  :the  principle  of  Woodworth's  imaiChine,  and  had 
been  pirated  from  it.  That,  afc»the  time  Emmons  applied  for  a  patent, 
he  had  not,  ins  any  way,  earned  his  machineinto  sucha  practical  result, 
either  in  ajnodel  or  .execution,:  as  to  entitle  him  to  lettecs  ipatent.  Tja 
this  is  added  the  declaration  of  two  witnesses,  Harris  and  Ctibson,  in 
a  joint  deposition, — (one  of  them  we  may  suppose  interested,  from 
not  having  disavowed  it,  as  his  associate  Gibson  does,) — "that  they 
called  upon  Emmons  in  the  dity  of  New  York,  several  years  since, 
and  shortly  previous  to  his  death,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  inr 
formation  in  relation  to  an  invention  of -a  planJngrmachine  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  hkn  while  residing  at-Syracusje.  That  he  then 
informed  them,  that  in  the  year  1824,  being  engaged' in  the  erection 
of  salt-vats  at  Syracuse,  he  had  contrived  a  machine  by  which  the 
plank  used  for  salt-vats  could  be  joined  by  means  of  knives  upon  a 
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revolviBg  cylinder.  That  he  went  ^o  far  as  to  satisfy  himself  that 
boards  and  plank  might  be  joined  in  that  way ;  but  the  machine  was 
never  so  far  completed  as  to  perform  work  with  it.  That  he  left  Syra- 
cuse in  July,  -1824,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  subgeot  until  after 
"William  "Woodworth  had  obtained  his  patent,  when  he  was  employed 
by  Toogood,  Tyacfc,  and  Halstead  to  defeat  it." 

Such  is  the  testimony  in  this  record,  in  support  of  the  charge  that 
the  mutual  deed  of  the  28th  of  November,  1829,  was  obtai&ed  by 
fraud.  It  is  under  that  deed  that  the  defendants  claim  the  right  to 
use  the  "Woodworth  machines  in  their  possession. 

Apart  from  the  insufficiency  of  such  testimony,  in  combination  or 
separately,  to  establish  the  fraud,  if  we  suppose  it  had  been  sworn  to 
by  Emmons,  it  would  be  only  hearsay,  and  not  within  any  exception 
to  the  rule  rejecting  hearsay  testimony.  It  is  not  so,  on  account  of 
its  being  a  dying  deolai'ation,  or  one  made  by  Emmons  at  variance 
with  his  interest.  Neither  can  it  be  brought  under  the  exception,  as 
an  admission  by  one  who  is  a  party  to  a  suit  with  others  identified 
in  interest  with  him;  nor  as  coming  from  one  having  any  interest  in 
the  suit,  without  being  a  party  to  the  record  with  others  who  are  so. 
And  it  is  not  the  admission  of  one  interested  in  the  subject-matter  of 
the  suit,  where  the  law,  in  regard  to  that  source  of  evidence,  looks 
chiefly  to  the  parties  in  interest,  and  gives  to  their  admissions  the 
same  weight  as  though  they  were  parties  to  the  record. 

In  fact,  the  declaration  said  to  have  been  made  by  Emmons  is 
merely  hearsay.  It  cannot  be  made  evidence  for  any  purpose,  of  itself, 
or  in  connection  with  any  other  proof  in  the  case  not  liable  to  any 
objection.    It  can  neither  aid  nor  be  aided  by  other  evidence. 

We  have  put  its  exclusion  on  the  ground  stated,  on  account  of  the 
relations  which  the  record  shows  Emmons  had  with  some  of  the  par- 
ties, rather  than  upon  the  little  credit  to  which  such  a  declaration  "from 
him  would  be  entitled,  from  the  difl'erence  and  opposition  between 
it  and  'such  as  Emmons  must  have  made  when  he  applied  for  and 
obtained- letters  patent  for  what  he  claimed  to  be  his  invention. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  Emmons  to  be  a  teompetent  witness  to 
avoid  an  instrument  obtained  by  the  fraudulent  devices  of  himself 
and  his  associates;  and  that  there  were  independent  corroborating 
proofs  in  confirmation  of  his  credit  in  such  a  ease.  Still  the  declarar 
tion  imputed  to  him  would  not,  in  any  way,  have  disparaged  the  right 
or  title  of  the  assignees,  under  the  deed  of  the  28th  of  December, 
1829,  their  right  having  been  acquired  without  notice  of  the  fraud 
which  -the  complainant  says  was  practiced  upon  Woodworth  and. 
Strong. 
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The  complainant  can  have  no  benefit  under  the  first  point  urged- 
by  his  counsel. 

The  second  point  upon  which  the  counsel  rely  is,  that  the  defend- 
ants, as  assignees  under  the  deed,  continue  to  use  their  machines,  in 
fraud  of  the  law,  and  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  complainant. 
The  specifications  under  the  general  proposition  are,  that  the  defend- 
ants have  substituted  other  machines  for  those  used  by  them,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  fifst  term  of  Woodworth's  patent ;  that  they 
have  reconsti'ucted  Woodworth's  entire  combination  in  the  frames  of 
their  old  ihachines,  or  supplied  an  essential  constituent  part  of  it,  to 
continue  in  use  those  machines  which  this  court  said  they  had  a  right 
to  use  as  assignees,  w;hen  this  case  was  before  it,  upon  certified  points, 
in  the  year  1846.     4, How.,  709,  711. 

There  is  no  proof  of  either  the  iirst  or  second  specification. 

But  the  questions  which  were  argued  by  counsel, — when  repairs 
destroy  identity  and  encroach  upon  invention,  or  when  the  thing  pat- 
ented ceases  to  exist,  so  as  to  exclude  the  repair  or  replacement  of 
any  one  part  of  its  combination,  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  it,  not 
requii'ing  repair,  or  to  be  replaced, — are  before  the  court  upon  the 
evidence  in  the  record. 

We  admit,  for  such  is  the  rule  in  Wilson  v.  Rousseau,  4  Howard, 
that  when  ithe  material  of  the  combination  ceases  to  exist,  in  what- 
ever way  that  may  occur,  the  right  to  renew  it  depends  upon  the 
right  to  make  the  invention.  If  the  right  to  make  does  not  exist, 
there  is  no  right  to  rebuild  the  combination. 

But  it  does  not  follow,  when  one  of  the  elements  of  the  combi- 
nation has  beconie  so  much  worn  as  to  be  inoperative,  or  has  been 
broken,  that  the  machine  no  longer  exists,  for  restoration  to  its  orig- 
inal use,  by  the  owner  who  has  bought  its  use.  When  the  wearing 
or  injury  is  partial,  then  repair  is  restoration,  and  not  reconstruc- 
,  tion. 

Illustrations  of  this  will  occur  to  any  one,  from  the  frequent  repairs 
of  many  machines  for  agricultural  purposes.  Also  from  the  repair 
and  replacement  of  broken  or  worn-out  parts  of  larger  and  more 
complex  combinations  for  manufactures. 

In  either  case,  repairing  partial  injuries,  whether  they  occur  from 
accident  or  from  wear  and  tear,  is  only  refitting  a  machine  for  use; 
and  it  is  no  more  than  that,  though  it  shall  be  a  replacement  of  an 
essential  part  of  a  combination.  It  is  the  use  of  the  whole  of  that 
which  a  purchaser  buys,  when  the  patentee  sells  to  him  a  machine ; 
and  when  he  repairs  the  damages  which  may  be  done  to  it,  it  is  no 
more  than  the  exercise  of  that  right  of  care  which  every  one  may 
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use  to  give  duration  to  that  which  he  owna,  or  has  a  right  to  use  as  a 
whole. 

This  foundation  of  the  right  to  repair  and  replace,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  point  we  are  considering,  will  be  found  in  the  answers 
which  every  one  will  ^ve  to  two  inquiries. 

The  right  to  rep^  and  replace  in  such  a  case  is  either  in  the  pat- 
entee, or  in  him  who  has  bought  the  machine.  Has  the  patentee  a 
more  equitable  right  to  force  the  disuse  of  the  machine  entirely,  on 
account  of  the  inoperativeness  of  a  part  of  it,  than  the  purchaser  has 
to  repair,  who  has,  in  the  whole  of  it,  a  right  of  use  ?  And  what 
harm  is  done  to  the  patentee  in  the  use  of  his  right  of  invention, 
when  the  repair  and  replacement  of  a  partial  injury  are  confined  to 
the  machine  which  the  purchaser  has  bought  ? 

Nothing  is  gained  against  our  conclusion  by  its  being  said  thatt  the 
combination  is  the  thing  patented,  and  that  when  its  intended  result 
cannot  be  produced  from  the  deficiency  of  a  part  of  it,  the  invention 
in  the  particular  machine  is  extinct.  It  is  not  so.  Consisting'  of  parts,, 
its  action  is  only  suspended  by  the  want  of  one  of  them,  and  its 
restoration  reproduces  the  same  result  only,  without  the  miachine 
having  been  made  anew.  Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  the  right  to> 
restore  a  part  of  a  deficient  combination,  we  mean  the  part  of  one 
entirely  original,  and  not  of  any  other  patented  thing  which  has  been 
introduced  into  it,  to  aid  its  intended  performance. 

Nor  is  it  meant  that  the  right  to  replace  extends  to  everything 
that  may  be  patented.  Between  repairing  and  replacing  there  is  a 
difference. 

Form  may  be  given  to  a  piece  of  any  material, — wood,  metal,  or 
glass, — so  as  to  produce  an  original  result,  or  to  aid  tiie  efficiency  of 
one  already  known;  and  that  would  be  the  subject  for  a  patent.  It 
would  be  the  right  of  a  purchaser  to  repair  such  a  thing  as  that,  so  as 
to  give  to  it  what  was  its  first  shape,  if  it  had  been  turned  from  it,  or 
by  filing,  grinding,  or  cutting,  to  keep  it  up  to  the  performance  of  its 
original  use.  But  if,  as  a  whole,  it  should  happen  to  be  broken,  so 
that  its  parts  could  not  be  readjusted,  or  so  much  worn  out  as  to  be 
useless,  then  a  purchaser  cannot  make  or  replace  it  by  another,  but  be 
must  buy  a  new  one.  The  doing  of  either  would  be  entire  recon- 
sti-uction. 

If,  however,  this  same  thing  is  a  part  of  an  original  combination, 
essential  to  its  use,  then  the  right  to  repair  and  replace  recurs.  That 
this  is  so,  may  be  more  satisfactorily  shown  by  the  Woodworth 
planing-machine  than  any  other  we  know,  and  particularly  by  the 
complaint  here  made  against  these  defendants. 
.34 
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Woodworth's  greatest  merit,  showing  his  inventive  genius,  is  the 
adaptation  of  a  well-known  tool  to  a  new  form  and  mechanical  action, 
giving  an  almost  wonderful  efficiency  to  its  use,  and  which,  in  the 
hundred  efforts  which  had  heen  made  before,  had  not  been  accom- 
plished.   We  mean  its  cutters  for  planing,  tonguing,  and  grooving. 

The  complaint  now  is,  that  the  defendants,  in  the  use  of  their  old 
machines,  have  replaced  new  cutters  for  those  which  were  worn  out, 
in  fraud  of  the  ruling  oif  this  court  in  its  answer  to  the  first  point  cer- 
tified when  this  case  was  formerly  here.  Simpson  et  al.  v.  Wilson,  4. 
How.,  709. 

This  court  then  said,  that  the  renewal  of  the  patent  granted  t» 
William  Woodworth,  to  William  W.  Woodworth,  his  executor,  did 
not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  defendants  to  the  extent  they  were 
interested  in  it  before  the  renerwal  and  extension,  but  that  the  law 
saved  to  persons  in  the  use  of  the  machines  at  the  time  the  extension 
took  effect  the  right  to  continue  the  use.  Simpson  et  al  v.  Wilson,  4 
How.,  711. 

Wilson  and  Eousseau's  case,  in  4  Howard,  was  very  fully  consid- 
ered by  this  court.  There  were  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
judges,  as  to  the  interest  which  assignees  of  an  invention  had  in  it, 
under  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1836,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  first  term  of  a  patent,  when  there  had  been  a  renewal  and  ex- 
tension of  it.  But  it  certainly  did  not  occur  to  either  of  us,  that  the 
language  then  used  by  the  court,  and  afterwards  in  Simpson  et  al  v. 
Wilson,  couH  make  any  difficulty  in  its  application,  or  that  it  was 
subject  to  misapprehension. 

It  does  not  permit  an  assignee  of  the  first  term  of  a  patent,  after  its 
renewal  and  extension,  to  make  other  machines,  or  to  reconstruct  it, 
in  gross,  upon  the  frames  of  machines  which  the  assignee  had  in  use 
when  the  renewal  and  extension  of  the  patent  took  effect.  But  it 
does  comprehend  and  permit  the  resupply  of  the  effective  ultimate 
tool  of  the  invention,  which  is  liable  to  be  often  worn  out  or  to  be- 
come inoperative  for  its  intended  effect,  which  the  inventor  contem- 
plated would  have  to  be  frequently  replaced  anew,  during  the  time 
that  the  machine,  as  a  whole,  might  last. 

The  proof  in  the  case  is,  that  one  of  Woodworth's  machines,  prop- 
erly made,  will  last  in  use  for  several  years,  but  that  its  cutting-knives 
will  wear  out  and  must  be  replaced  at  least  every  sixty  or  ninety  days. 

The  right  to  replace  them  was  a  part  of  the  invention  transferred 
to  the  assignee  for  the  time  that  he  bought  it,  without  which  his  pur- 
chase would  have  been  useless  to  him,  except  for  sixty  or  ninety  days 
after  a  machine  had  been  put  in  use.    It  has  not  been  contended,  nor 
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can  it  be,  that  such  can  be  a  limitation  of  the  assignee's  right  in  the 
use  of  the  invention. 

If,  then,  the  use  of  the  machine  depends  upon  the  replacement  of 
the  knives,  and  the  assignee  could  replace  them  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  were  needed,  during  the  first  term  of  the  patent,  though  they 
are  an  essential  and  distinct  constituent  of  the  principle  or  combin- 
ation of  the  invention,  frequently  replacing  them,  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  inventor,  is  not  a  reconstruction  of  the  invention,  but 
the  use  only  of  so  much  of  it  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  identify  the 
machine  with  what  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  its  use,  or  before  that 
pai"t  of  it  had  been  worn  out. 

The  right  of  the  assignee  to  replace  the  cutter-knives  is  not  because 
they  are  of  perishable  materials,  but  because  the  inventor  of  the 
machine  has  so  arranged  them  as  a  part  of  its  combination,  that  the 
machine  could  not  be  continued  in  use  without  a  succession  of  knives 
at  short  intervals.  Unless  they  were  replaced,  the  invention  would 
have  been  of  but  little  use  to  the  inventor  or  to  others.  The  other  con- 
stituent parts  of  this  invention,  though  liable  to  be  worn  out,  are  not 
made  with  reference  to  any  use  of  them  which  will  require  them  to 
be  replaced.  These,  without  having  a  definite  duration,  are  contem- 
plated by  the  inventor  to  last  so  long  as  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  formed  can  hold  together  in  use  in  such  a  combination.  No  re- 
placement of  them  at  intermediate  intervals  is  meant  or  is  necessary. 
They  may  be  repaired  as  the  use  may  require.  "With  such  intentions, 
they  are  put  into  the  structure.  So  it  is  understood  by  a  purchaser, 
and  beyond  the  duration  of  them  a  purchaser  of  the  machine  has  not 
a  longer  use.  But  if  another  constituent  part  of  the  combination  is 
meant  to  be  only  temporary  in  the  use  of  the  whole,  and  to  be  fre- 
quently replaced,  because  it  will  not  last  as  long  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  combination,  its  inventor  cannot  complain,  if  he  sells  the  use  of 
his  machine,  that  the  purchaser  uses  it  in  the  way  the  inventor  meant 
it  to  be  used,  and  in  the  only  way  in  which  the  machine  can  be  used. 

Such  a  replacement  of  temporary  parts  does  not  alter  the  identity 
of  the  machine,  but  preserves  it,  though  there  may  not  be  in  it  every 
part  of  its  original  material. 

Such  being  the  case,  and  this  court  having  determined  that  the 
statute  providing  for  the  extension  and  renewal  of  patents  saves  the 
rights  of  assignees  in  the  use  of  the  machines  which  they  may  have 
in  operation  when  the  extension  takes  effect,  we  do  not  think  that 
the  defendants  in  this  case,  from  having  replaced  cutter-knives  in 
their  machines,  have  been  using  them  in  fraud  of  the  law,  or  in  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  the  complainant. 
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We  shall,  therefore,  direct  the  decree  of  the  court  below,  dismiss- 
ing the  complainant's  bill,  to  be  affirmed. 

OsDEE.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  theUnited  States  for  the  District  of 
Louisiana,  and  was  argued  by  counsel;  on  consideration  whereof,  it 
is  now  here  ordered,,  adjudged,  and  decreed  by  this  court,  that  the 
decree  of  the  said  Cir^t  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby, 

Affirmed,  with  costs. 


Jambs  G.  Wnsoif,  aj»pem,ant,  v.  George  A.  Saskford  and  Kobert 

G.  MuSfiROYB., 
(10  Howard,  99.) 

1.  The  seventeenth  section  of  the  act  of  1836  gives  the  right  of  appeal  to  this 

court,  when  the  sum  in  dispute  is  below  the  value  of  two  thousand  dollars, 
"in  all  actions,  suits,  controversies  on  caseg  arising  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  granting  or  conflrming  to  Inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
inventions  or  discoveries,"  provided  the  court  below  shall  deem  it  reasonable 
to  allow  the  appeal. 

2.  But  a  bill  filed  on  the  equity  side  of  the  Circuit  Court  to  set  aside  an  assign- 

ment upon  the  ground  that  the  assignee  had  not  complied  with  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  ia  not  one  of  theite  enumerated  cases ;  and.  the  value  in  dispute 
being  less  than  two  thousand  dollars,  this  court  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
case. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the.  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Louieiaiua. 

The  appellant  had  filed  his^  bill  in  the  court  below,  setting  forth 
a  patent  to  William  WoodwOTth,.  dated  December  27th,  1828,  for  a 
planing-maehine ;  also  an  extension^  in  1842,  of  said  patent  for  seven 
years,  granted  to  William  W.  Woodworth,  administrator  of  the  pat- 
entee ;  an  assignment  of  all  right  and  interest  in  said  extended  patent 
throughout  the  United  States  (except  Vermont)  to  complainant,  Wil- 
son ;  and  a  license  from  Wilson  to  the  defeadants  to  use  one  machine, 
upon  payment  of  $1,400,  as  follows,  viz. :  $250  in  cash,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  nine,  twelve,  eighteen,  and  twenty-four  months,  for  which 
promissory  notes  were  given,  dated  23d  A^ril,  1845,  one  for  $150,  and 
four  for  $250'  each. 

The  license  was  made  an  exhibit  in  the  case,  which,  after  setting 
forth  the  consideration  of  $1,400,  above  mentioned,  and  the  prom- 
issory notes  for  part  thereof,  contained  the  following  provision :  "And 
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if  said  notes,  or  either  of  them,  be  not  punctually  paid  upon  the  ma- 
turity thereof,  then  all  and  singular  the  rights  hereby  granted  are 
to  revert  to  the  said  Wilson,  who  shall  be  reinvested  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  this  license  had  not  been  made." 

The  first  two  of  said  notes  were  not  paid  when  they  fell  due,  pay- 
ment having  been  demanded  and  refused  before  tibe  filing  of  the 
bill.  The  bill  further  insisted,  that  the  license  was  forfeited  by  the 
failure  to  pay  the  notes,  and  that  the  licensor  was  fully  reinvested  at 
law  and  in  equity  with  all  his  original  rights.  That  the  defendants, 
nevertheless,  were  using  the  machine,  and  thus  were  infringing  the 
patent.  Prayer  for  an  injimction  pendente  lite,  for  an  account  of  profits 
since  the  forfeiture  of  the  license,  for  a  perpetual  injunction,  for  a  re- 
investiture  of  title  in  complainant,  and  for  other  and  further  relief. 

The  defendants  demurred  to  the  whole  bill,  and  also  (saving  their 
demurrer)  ansvrered  the  whole  bill.  They  admitted  all  the  facts  al- 
leged; and  averred,  on  their  part,  that  the  contract  set  forth  in  the 
bill  had  been  modified  and  varied  by  a  new  contract,  which  the  com- 
plainant had  broken,  and  that  the  respondent,  being  in  the  lawful  use 
of  a  planing-machine  at  the  expiration  of  the  patent,  had  the  right  to 
use  such  machine  without  license,  and  consequently  that  the  notes 
were  without  consideration. 

There  was  a  general  replication,  and  the  cause  was  heard  first  on 
bill  and  demurrer,  and  afterwards  (the  demurrer  having  been  over- 
ruled) on  bill,  answer,  and  replication.  Whereupon  the  bill  was  dis- 
missed, with  costs,  and  an  appeal  to  this  court  taken. 

The  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Seward,  for  the  appellant,  no  counsel 
appearing  for  the  appellees.  As,  however,  the  appeal  was  dismissed 
for  want  of  jurisdiction,  the  argument  of  Mr.  Seward,  which  was 
wholly  upon  the  merits,  is  not  inserted. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  bill  in  this  case  was  filed  by  the  appellant  against  the  appellees 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Louisiana. 

The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  set  aside  a  contract  made  by  the  ap- 
pellant with  the  appellees,  by  which  he  had  granted  them  permission 
to  use,  or  vend  to  others  to  be  used,  one  of  Woodworth's  planing- 
machines,  in  the  cities  of  New  Orleans  and  Lafayette;  and  also  to 
obtain  an  injunction  against  the  further  use  of  the  machine,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  infringement  of  his  patent-rights.  The  appel- 
lant states  that  he  was  the  assignee  of  the  monopoly  in  /that  district 
of  country,  and  that  the  contract  which  he  ha^  made  with  the  appel- 
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lees  had  been  forfeited  by  their  refusal  to  comply  with  its  conditions. 
The  license  in  question  was  sold  for  fourteen  hundred  dollars,  a  part 
of  which,  the  bill  admits,  had  been  paid.  The  contract  is  exhibited 
•with  the  bill,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  in  this  opinion,  to  set  out  more 
particularly  its  provisions. 

The  appellees  demurred  to  the  bill,  and  at  the  final  hearing  the 
demurrer  was  sustained,  and  the  bill  dismissed.  And  the  case  is 
brought  here  by  an  apjffeal  from  that  decree. 

The  matter  in  controversy  between  the  parties  arises  upon  this 
contract,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  sum  in  dispute  exceeds  two 
thousand  dollars.  On  the  contrary,  the  bill  and  contract  exhibited 
with  it  show  that  it  is  below  that  sum.  An  appeal,  therefore,  cannot 
be  taken  from  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court,  unless  it  is  authorized 
by  the  last  clause  in  the  seventeenth  section  of  the  act  of  1836. 

The  section  referred  to,  after  giving  the  right  to  a  writ  of  error  or 
appeal  in  cases  arising  under  that  law,  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  provided  by  law  in  other  cases,  adds  the 
following  provision :  "And  in  all  other  cases  in  which  the  court  shall 
deem  it  reasonable  to  allow  the  same."  The  words  "in  all  other 
cases"  evidently  refer  to  the  description  of  cases  provided  for  in  that 
section,  and  where  the  matter  in  dispute  is  below  two  thousand  dol- 
lars.   In  such  suits,  no  appeal  could  be  allowed  but  for  this  provision. 

The  cases  specified  in  the  section  in  question  are,  "  all  actions,  suits, 
controversies  on  cases  arising  under  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
granting  or  confirming  to  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  in- 
ventions or  discoveries."  The  right  of  appeal  to  this  court  is  confined 
to  cases  of  this  description,  when  the  sum  in  dispute  is  below  two 
thousand  dollars.  And  the  peculiar  privilege  given  to  this  class  of 
cases  was  intended  to  secure  uniformity  of  decision  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  act  of  Congress  in  relation  to  patents. 

Now,  the  dispute  in  this  case  does  not  arise  under  any  act  of  Con- 
gress; nor  does  the  decision  depend  upon  the  construction  of  any  law 
in  relation  to  patents.  It  arises  out  of  the  contract  stated  in  the  bill; 
and  there  is  no  act  of  Congress  providing  for  or  regulating  contracts 
of  this  kind.  The  rights  of  the  parties  depend  altogether  upon  com- 
mon-law and  equity  principles.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  have  this 
contract  set  aside  and  declared  to  be  foi'feited ;  and  the  prayer  is, 
"that  the  appellant's  reinvestiture  of  title  to  the  license  granted  to 
the  appellees,  by  reason  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  contract,  may  be 
sanctioned  by  the  court,"  and  for  an  injunction.  But  the  injunction 
he  asks  for  is  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  decree  of  the  court  sanc- 
tioning the  forfeitui'e.    He  alleges  no  ground  for  an  injunction  unless 
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the  contract  is  set  aside.  And  if  the  case  made  in  the  bill  was  a  fit 
one  for  relief  in  equity,  it  is  very  clear  that  whether  the  contract 
ought  to  be  declared  forfeited  or  not,  in  a  court  of  chancery,  depend- 
ed altogether  upon  the  rules  and  principles  of  equity,  aud  in  no  de- 
gree whatever  upon  any  act  of  Congress  concerning  patent-rights. 
And  whenever  a  contract  is  made  in  relation  to  them,  which  is  not 
provided  for  and  regulated  by  Congress,  the  parties,  if  any  dispute 
arises,  stand  upon  the  same  ground  with  other  litigants  as  to  the  right 
of  appeal;  and  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  cannot  be  revised 
here,  unless  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  two  thousand  dollars. 
This  appeal,  therefore,  must  be  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

Order.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Louisiana,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ;  on  consideration  whereof,  it 
is  now  here  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  by  this  court,  that  this 
cause  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 

Dismissed  for  want  op  jurisdiction. 


Jambs  Stimpson,  plaintiff  in  error,  v.  The  Baltimore  and  Sus- 
quehanna Railroad  Company. 

(10  Howard,  329.) 

1.  Stimpson's  patent  "lor  an  improvement  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  railroads 

through  the  streets  of  towns,  or  in  other  situations  where  it  may  be  desirable 
that  the  wheels  of  ordinary  caiTiages  should  not  be  subjected  to  injury  or 
obstruction,"  decided  to  be  a  combination  or  application  of  means  already 
known  and  in  use,  and  not  to  be  original  as  to  the  invention  or  discovery  of 
those  means. 

2.  That  the  mode  given  by  him  for  the  application  of  those  means,  and  the  objects 

proposed  thereby,  differ  materially  from  the  apparatus  used  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company  for  turning  the  corners  of  streets.  The 
latter,  therefore,  no  infringement  of  Stimpson's  patent. 

3.  The  practice  of  bringing  cases  up  to  this  court  upon  an  agreed  state  of  facts 

has  been  sanctioned,  and  is  now  pronounced  to  be  correct. 

Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Maryland. 

The  plaintiff  in  error  brought  an  action  in  the  court  below,  for  an 
alleged  infringement  of  his  patent-right  by  the  defendant  in  error. 

Tlie  cause  was  not  tried  by  a  jury,  but  was  submitted  to  the  court 
upon  the  statement  of  facts  hereinafter  inserted.  Judgment  for  the 
defendant,  upon  which  the  plaintiff  sued  out  this  writ  of  error. 
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It  is  agreed  that  1ihe  privilege  of  the  invention  set  forth  or  referred 
to  in  ihe  declaration  was  intended  to  be  secured  to  the  plaintift"  by 
letters  patent,  dated  the  23d  August,  1831;  that  said  patent,  for 
defectiveness  of  specification,  was  sun-endered,  and  another  instead 
thereof  issued  on  the  26th  September,  1835 ;  and  that  this  last  was, 
for  like  reason,  surrendered,  and  another  issued  in  place  of  it,  bear- 
ing date  the  27th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1840;  and  that  said  patent- 
right  was  duly  extended  for  the  term  of  seven  years  from  the  23d 
day  of  August,  A.  D.  1845,  the  period  of  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  said  original  letters  patent.  The  invention  is  described  in  the 
specification  in  the  words  following,  to  wit: 

EpecijicaUon, 

"The  schedule  referred  to  in  these  letters  patent,  and  making  part 
of  the  same. 

"To  all  whoni  it  may  concern:  Be  it  known,  that  I,  James  Stimp- 
son,  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  have  invented 
a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  mode  of  forming  and  using 
cast  or  wrought  iron  plates  or  rails  for  railroad  carriage-wheels  to  run 
upon,  more  especially  for  those  to  be  used  on  the  streets  of  cities, 
an  whaiTves,  and  elsewlMa'e ;  and  I  do  hereby  declare  that  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  full  and  exact  description  of  my  said  inventions  or  im- 
provements: 

"For  the  purpose  of  carrying  railroads  through  the  streets  of  towns 
or  cities,  and  in  other  situations  where  circumstances  may  render  it 
desirable  that  the  wheels  of  ordinary  carriages  should  not  be  subject- 
ed to  injury  or  obstruction,  I  so  coiastruct  or  form  the  rails,  that  the 
flanches  of  the  wheels  of  railroad  cars  or  carriages  may  be  received 
and  run  within  narrow  grooves  or  channels^  formed  in  or  by  said 
rails,  said  grooves  not  being  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the  rims  of 
the  wheels  of  gigs  or  other  ordinary  carriages  having  wheals  of  the 
narrowest  kind.  These  plates  or  rails  may  be  varied  in  form,  ac- 
.cording  to  circumstances. 

In  the  accompanying  drawing,  figure  1  represents  a  railroad  track, 
jsupposed  to  be  formed  in  a  street,  a  part  of  it  b^ng  shown  as  sti'aight 
.and  a  part  as  curved.  The  other  figures  give  sectional  views  of  var- 
ious forms  in  which  I  make  my  railway  bars  or  plates,  which  are 
usually  of  cast-iron,  and  are  laid  down  and  secured  upon  rails  of 
"wood.  Mgm-e  2  is  a  section  of  the  form  of  cast-iron  rail  plate  which 
I  most  commonly  use  where  the  track  is  slightlj'  curved;  and  figure 
3,  a  plate  nearly  the  same  with  figure  2,  which  I  use  where  the  track 
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is  nearly  or  quite  straight  In  these  plates  I  m^e  a  groove  or  chan- 
nel, as  at  a,  which  is  to  receive  the  flanch  of  tiie  wheel.  This  chan- 
nel should  be  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  at  the  top,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  at  bottom;  it  is  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  the 
flanch  of  the  wheel  to  run  in  it  without  touching  its  bottom.  The 
lower  corners  of  the  interior  of  this  channel  I  make  rounding  or 
curved,  in  order  that  any  dirt  or  other  foreign  matter  collected  there- 
in may  be  the  more  readily  forced  out  by  the  action  of  the  flanches. 
The  cheek  or  jam,  which  is  on  the  inside  of  the  channel,  should  be 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wider  at  top,  and  as  higti,  or  nearly  so, 
as  the  face  c  of  the  plate  upon  which  the  tread  of  the  wheel  is  to  run. 
These  plates  I  cast  hollow  at  d,  to  save  weight.  They  should  be  about 
two  inches  and  a  quarter  deep,  six  inches  and  a  half  wide  at  the  bot^ 
torn,  and  about  six  inches  and  a  quarter  at  the  top ;  the  taper  at  their 
sides,  when  thus  formed,  aiding  in  confining  them  in  place  by  the 
wedging  of  the  stones  and  earth  of  the  pavement  against  theba; 
they  may  be  cast  three  or  four  feet  in  length;  their  ends  should  be 
bevelled,  say  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees;  or  they  may  be 
formed  with  a  tenon  and  mortise.  They  have  spike-holes  through 
them,  in  order  to  fasten  them  down  to  the  rails  of  wood  or  of  stone 
upon  which  they  are  placed. 

"Figure  3  is  the  same  with  figm^e  2,  excepting  that  it  has  a  slight 
chamfer  or  rounding  oflf  of  the  angle  of  the  face,  as  shown  at  e,  to 
admit  the  cone  or  curve  on  the  tread  of  the  wheel  where  it  joins  the 
flanch  to  run  free,  so  that  the  general  tread  of  the  wheel  may  bear 
on  the  face  c  of  the  plate,  which  face  I  prefer  to  make  a  little  crown- 
ing. 

"  Where  the  road  is  perfectly  straight,  as  at  A,  on  the  track,  this, 
chamfered  edge  plate  is  to  be  preferred;  but  where  it  is  slightly 
curved,  as  at  B,  on  the  track,  I  use  on  the  outside  of  the  curve  the 
rails  shown  in  figure  2,  which  are  not  chamfered,  as  the  conical  or 
larger  part  of  the  tread  of  the  wheel  close  tp  the  flanch  wiU  then  bear 
upon  the  edge  e,  and  this  being  larger  than  the  tread,  will  cause  the 
wheels  to  roll  around  such  curved  parts  of  the  road  with  little  or  no 
slipping. 

"  Where  it  is  necessary  to  turn  a  curve  of  shorter  radius  than  that 
which  could  be  readily  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  conical  part  of  the 
wheel,  aa  at  C,  on  the  track,  I  then  resort  to  the  plan,  secured  to  me 
by  letters  patent,  for  '  turning  short  curves  on  railroads,'  which  let- 
ters patent  bear  the  same  date,  having  been  granted  on  the  same  day 
with  the  letters  patent  of  which  this  instniment  makes  a  part,  for 
railroad  plates  to  be  used  on  the  streets  of  cities,  &c. ;  that  is  to  say. 
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I  apply  '  the  flanches  of  the  wheels  on  one  side  of  the  railroad  car- 
riages, and  the  tread  of  the  wheels  on  the  other  side,  to  turn  curves 
on  railways.'  In  this  case,  a  railroad  plate  may  be  made,  like  that 
shown  in  figure  4,  to  form  the  channel  for  the  wheel  on  the  larger  or 
outer  curve.  In  this  case,  the  groove  or  channel  is  not  to  he  equal 
in  depth  to  the  rise  or  projection  of  the  flanch,  so  that  the  flanch  alone 
bears  on  the  rail  on  tljjs  outer  side,  and  takes  the  whole  weight  of 
the  load,  thus  freeing  tihe  tread  of  the  wheel  on  that  side  from  the 
face  of  the  plate,  for  the  distance  necessary  to  turn  the  curve ;  for  a 
full  exemplification  of  which  plan,  I  refer  to  said  letters  patent  for 
'turning  short  curves.'  Such  curves,  however,  will  rarely,  if  ever, 
occur,  excepting  in, the  turning  of  the  coi'ners  of  streets;  and  to  this 
pa^icular  mode  I  make  no  claim  in  the  present  patent.  When  the 
wheels  arrive  at  the  straight  part  of  the  track,  after  having  run  upon 
a  curved  part,  the  rails  shown  in  figure  3  are  used,  or  others  of  a  like 
nature. 

"It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  object  had  in  view  in  varying  the 
form  of  the  rails  by  chamfering,  as  in  figure  3,  or  by  omitting  the 
chamfer,  as  in  figure  2,  is  to  attain  the  same  end,  namely,  the  running 
with  little  friction  or  dragging  arouiid  curves  in  the  streets,  which  is 
attained  in  the  ordinary  railroad  tracks  out  of  cities  by  allowing  the 
cars  to  vibrate  from  side  to  side,  so  that  the  varying  diameter  on  the 
conical  parts  of  the  treads  of  the  wheels  may  cause  them  to  adapt 
themselves  to  curvatures  on  the  I'oad.  The  narrow  channel  used  by 
me,  and  so  essential  in  cities,  does  not  admit  of  this  lateral  vibration, 
but,  by  the  devices  above  described,  a  similar  result  is  attained. 

"In  most  cases  for  passing  along  streets,  and  more  especially  when 
the  iron  rails  are  imbedded  in  rails  or  sills  of  stone,  I  prefer  so  to  con- 
^sti'uct  the  said  iron  rails  as  that  the  wheels  shall  run  altogether  on 
the  fianches.  In  this  case,  I  use  ii'on  plates,  such  as  are  represented 
in  figure  4.  These  plates  may  be  made  two  inches  and  three-quar- 
ters wide  at  top,  and  three  inches  at  the  bottom ;  the  channel  or 
groove  may  be  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth,  and  an  inch  an 
a  quarter  wide  at  the  top,  and  an  inch  at  the  bottom ;  the  corners,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  groove,  being  curved  as  in  figures  2  and  3.  The 
thickness  below  the  bottom  of  the  groove  or  channel  may  be  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch ;  the  plates  would  then  be  one  inch  and  three- 
eighths  in  depth.  These  shallow-channelled  plates  present  several 
advantages,  among  which  are,  that  they  will  offer  less  resistance  than 
others  to  the  motion  of  the  cars ;  they  are  much  lighter  than  others ; 
they  will  not  require  any  cleaning  out,  the  flanches  effecting  this  per- 
fectly, which  may  not  always  be  the  case  in  deeper  channels.    These 
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shallow  channels  may  be  made  narrower  than  the  deeper  ones,  the 
flanches  being  much  thinner  at  their  outer  edges  than  they  are  near 
to  the  treads  of  the  wheels.  The  wheels  will,  undoubtedly,  be  as 
safely  guided  in  the  shallow  as  in  the  deeper  channels,  and  the  rails 
will  be  equally  durable  with  those  of  greater  weight.  When  rails  of 
this  description  are  sunk  into  a  channel  in  a  rail  of  stone  or  wood, 
the  base  being  wider  than  their  upper  sides,  the  pressure  of  sand  into 
the  seams  on  each  side  of  the  iron,  caused  by  the  running  of  com- 
mon carriage-wheels  over  them,  will  effectually  confine  the  iron  plates 
between  the  jambs  of  the  stone  or  wood.  Figure  6  shows  a  rail  plate 
resembling  figure  4,  but  having  a  channel  the  whole  depth  of  the 
flanch. 

"Should  it  be  preferred  to  use  the  ordinary  wrought-iron  rails, 
they  may  be  laid  double,  at  such  a  distance  apart  as  to  form  the  pro- 
per channel  for  the  flanch  between  them ;  //,  figure  5,  are  sections 
of  two  such  iron  plates,  and  are  shown  as  used  at  D  ou  the  track. 
Wrought  plates  may  also  be  formed  in  the  manner  represented  in 
figure  7.  This  plate  is  rolled  so  as  to  have  a  channel,  a,  in  it,  which 
may  be  one  inch  and  a  quarter  wide  at  top,  one  inch  at  bottom,  and 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  deep.  The  plate,  g  g,  on  each  side  of  the 
channel,  may  be  two  inches  wide;  the  whole  plate  may  be  of  uni- 
form thickness,  and  furnished  with  spike-holes  alternately  on  each 
side  of  the  channels ;  these  are  supposed  to  be  used  at  E  on  the  track. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  cross  a  water-gutter  in  the  street,  I  use  -a 
cast-iron  plate  or  plates  to  cross  said  gutter,  the  flanch  channels  being 
in  such  plate  or  plates.  The  whole  surface  between  the  channels  is 
cast  rough,  to  prevent  the  slipping  of  the  feet  of  horses.  The  afore- 
said cast-iron  plate  is  best  cast  in  one  piece,  as  it  will  be  stronger  thai^ 
if  divided;  although  of  the  same  thickness,  it  must, -of  course,  be  of 
a  width  sufficient  for  the  particular  gutter  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied, 
and  it  should  be  strengthened  by  having  ribs  cast  on  its  lower  sides; 
these  should  be  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  deep,  exclusive  of  the 
thickness  of  the  plate.  In  some  cases  I  cover  the  gutters  the  whole 
width  of  the  street  with  such  cast-iron  plates,  and  extend  them  to  some 
distance  beyond  the  curbings.  I  thus  make  a  great  improvement  in 
streets  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  travel.  Such  a  plate  is  shown  in 
figure  8,  a  a  being  the  grooved  channels  cast  therein,  and  A  h,  the 
upper  face  of  the  plate,  cast  rough  or  checkered. 

"Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements,  and 
pointed  out  various  modes  in  which  the  same  may  be  carried  into 
effect,  what  I  claim  as  constituting  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  employment  of  plates  or  rails,  either  of  cast 
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or  of  wrought  iron,  constructed  and  operating  upon  the  prmciple  or 
in  the  manner  herein  described;  having  narrow  grooves  on  each  side 
of  the  track  for  the  flanches  of  ear-wheels  to  run  in,  by  which  they 
are  adapted  to  the  unobstructed  passing  over  them  of  the  various 
kinds  of  common  carnages,  and  to  the  running  of  the  wheels  on 
slight  curves  without  dragging.  I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  such 
grooved  rails  or  tradss,  the  eniployment  of  plates  of  cast-iron  for  the 
covering  and  crossing  of  gutters,  such  plates  being  constructed  as 
described,  and  having  the  nece^ary  flanch  channels  cast  in  them. 
And  I  do  hereby  declare  that  I  do  not  intend  to  confine  myself  to  the 
precise  forms  and  dimensions  herein  given,  these  being  designed 
merely  to  exemplify,  in  a  clear  manner,  the  nature,  object,  and  mode 
of  carrying  into  effect  of  my  said  invention. 

"James  Stimpson. 
"Witnesses:  J.  M.  Stimpson,  S.  E.  Stimpson. 

"  Whereas,  upon  the  petition  of  James  Stimpson  for  an  extension 
of  the  within  patent,  granted  to  the  said  Stimpson  on  the  25th  day  of 
August,  1831,  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  under  the  eighteenth  sec- 
tion of  act  of  Congress  approved  the  4th  day  of  July,  1836,  entitied 
,'An  act  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  useftil  arts,  and  to  repeal  all 
acts  and  parts  of  acts  heretofore  made  for  that  purpose,'  did,  on  the 
21st  day  of  August,  1845,  certify  that  said  patent  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended :  Now,  therefore,  I,  Edmund  Burke,  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me  by  the  said  eighteenth  section, 
do  renew  and  extend  said  patent,  and  certify  that  the  same  is  hereby 
extended  for  the  term  of  seven  years  from  and  after  the  expiration 
of  the  first  term,  viz.,  the  23d  day  of  August,  1845,  which  certificate 
of  the  said  Board  of  Commissioners,  together  with  this  certificate  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  having  been  duly  entered  of  record  in 
the  Patent  Ofl[ice,  the  said  patent  now  has  the  same  effect  in  law  as 
though  the  same  had  been  originally  granted  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
one  years. 

"In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office 
to  be  hereunto  aflBxed,  this  2l8t  day  of  August,  1845. 

[l.  s.]  "Edmitjsd  Bukkb,  Commissioner  of  Paienis" 

It  is  admitted  tiiat,  for  the  invention  of  the  plaintiff  referred  to  in 
the  above-mentioned  specification'  as  being  for  "  turning  short  cor- 
ners," a  patent,  dated  23d  August,  1831,  duly  issued  to  him,  which, 
for  defect  in  specification,  was  surrendered;  and  that  another,  in  place 
of  it,  issued  to  him,  dated  the  26th  of  September,  1835,  and  that  said 
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patent  was  duly  extended  for  the  term  of  seven  years  from  the  23d 
of  August,  1845,  when  the  term  of  said  original  patent  ended. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  invention  for  "  turning  short  corners,"  as 
described  in  the  specification  in  the  patent  of  the  26th  of  September, 
1835,  was  as  follows,  to  wit: 


"  The  schedule  referred  to  in  these  letters  patent,  and  making  part 
of  the  same,  containing  a  description,  in  the  words  of  the  said  James 
Stimpson  himself,  of  his  improvement  in  the  mode  of  turning  short 
curves  on  railroads,  for  which  letters  patent  were  granted,  dated  the 
23d  day  of  AugiMt,  1881,  which  letters  patent  are  hereby  cancelled 
on  account  of  a  defective  specification. 

"  To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come :  Be  it  known,  that  I, 
James  Stimpson,  of  the  city  and  county  of  Baltimore,  and  State  of 
Maryland,  have  invented  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  turning  short  curves  upon  railroads  with  railroad  carriages,  par- 
ticularly those  round  the  corners  of  streets,  wharves,  &c.,  and  that 
the-  following  is  a  fall  and  exact  description  of  said  invention  or 
improvement,  as  invented  or  improved  by  me,  viz. : 

"I  use  or  apply  the  common  peripheries  ost"  the  flanches  of  the 
wheels  for  the  afijresaid  purpose  in  the  following  manner: 

"I  lay  a  flat  rail,  which,  however,  may  be  grooved,  if  preferred,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  curvature,  and  in  a  position  to  be  centrally 
under  the  flanches  of  the  wheels  upon  the  outer  track  of  the  circle, 
so  that  no  other  part  of  the  wheels  which  run  upon  the  outer  circle  of 
the  track  rails  shall  touch  or  bear  upon  the  rails  but  the  peripheries 
of  the  flanches,  they  bearing  the  whole  weight  of  the  load  and  car- 
riage^ while  the  opposite  wheels,  which  run  upon  the  inner  traek  of 
the  circle,  are  to  be  rmi  and  bear  upon  their  treads  in  the  usual  way, 
and  their  flanches  run  freely  in  a  groove  or  channel,  which  treads  are 
ordinarily  about  three  inches  in  diameter  less  than  the  peripheries  of 
the  flanches.  Were  the  bearing  surfaces  of  the  wheels  which  are  in 
contact  with  the  rails  while  thus  turning  the  curve  to  be  connected; 
by  straight  lines  from  every  point,  there  would  thus  be  formed  the 
frustums  of  two  cones,  if  there  be  four  wheels  and  two  axles  to  the 
carriage,  or  if  but  one  axle  and  two  wheels,  then  but  one  cone, 
which  frustums,  or  the  wheels  representing  their  extremities,  will,  if 
the  wheels  are  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  coupled  aboTit  three 
feet  six  inches  apart,  turn  a  curve  of  about  sixty  feet  radius  of  the 
inner  track  rail.  The  difference  in  diameter  between  the  flanches 
and  treads  being  as  before  stated,  and  the  tracks  of  the  usual  width, 
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the  wheels  coupled  as  stated  would  turn  a  curve  of  a  somewhat 
smaller  radius  if  the  axles  were  not  confined  to  the  carriage  and  in 
a  parallel  position  with  each  other;  but  this  being  generally  deemed 
necessary,  the  wheels  run  upon  lines  of  tangents,  and  those  upon  the 
inner  track,  being  as  wide  apart  in  the  coupling  as  the  outer  ones, 
keep  constantly  inclining  the  carriage  outwards,  and  thus  cause  the 
carriage  to  tend  to  run  upon  a  larger  circle  than  the  difference  in 
diameter  of  the  treads  ^d  flanches  would  otherwise  give ;  but  the 
depth  of  the  flanches  and  couplings  may  be  so  varied  as  to  turn  any 
other  radius  of  a  circle  desired.  What  I  claim  as  my  invention  or 
improvement  is  the  application  of  the  flanches  of  the  wheels  on  one 
side  of  railroad  carriages,  and  of  the  treads  of  the  wheels  on  the  other 
side,  to  turn  curves  upon  railways,  particularly  such  as  turning  the 
corners  of  streets,  wharves,  &c.,  in  cities  and  elsewhere,  operating 
upon  the  principle  herein  set  forth. 

"James  Stimpson. 
"Witnesses:  Jambs  H.  Stimpson,  Q-borge  C.  Pbnniman. 

"Whereas,  upon  the  petition  of  James  Stimpson  for  an  extension 
of  the  within  patent,  granted  to  the  said  Stimpson  on  the  23d  day  of 
August,  1831,  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  under  the  eighteenth  sec- 
tion of  act  of  Congress  approved  the  4th  day  of  July,  1836,  entitled 
'  An  act  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts,  and  to  repeal 
all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  heretofore  made  for  that  purpose,'  did,  on 
the  21st  day  of  August,  1S45,  certify  that  said  patent  ought  to  be 
extended : 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Edmund  Burke,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  by 
virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me  by  said  eighteenth  section,  do  re- 
new and  extend  said  patent,  and  certify  that  the  same  is  hereby  ex- 
tended for  the  term  of  seven  years  from  and  after  the  expiration  of 
the  first  term,  namely,  the  23d  day  of  August,  1845,  which  certifi- 
cate of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  together  with  this  certificate  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  having  been  duly  entered  of  record  in 
the  Patent  Office,  the  said  patent  now  has  the  SEtme  effect  in  law  as 
though  the  same  had  been  originally  granted  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
one  years. 

"In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office 
to  be  hereunto  affixed,  this  21st  day  of  August,  1845. 

[l.  s.]  "EdmunI)  Bukkb,  Commissimer  of  Patents." 

It  is  further  admitted,  that  before  and  since  the  period  of  said  exten- 
sion of  the  first  above-mentioned  patent,  the  defendant,  a  corporation 
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created  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  for  the  business  of,  and 
engaged  in,  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  goods  by  railways 
belonging  to  it,  did,  upon  its  railway,  and  as  part  thereof,  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  and  at  the  comer  of  two  streets  to  be  turned  in  the 
course  of  said  transportation,  construct,  and  has  ever  since  kept  up 
and  used,  a  curve  furnished  and  fitted  as  follows,  to  wit :  On  the  inner 
side  of  the  curve  is  placed  a  double  iron  rail  cast  in  one  piece,  with 
"the  interval  between  large  enough  to  allow  the  admission  of  the 
flanch  of  the  wheel,  the  rail  on  the  outer  side  being  the  usual  one 
throughout  the  curve,  without  difference  of  any  kind,  except  that  it 
is  curved;  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  passage  of  the  cars  around  the 
curve  is  throughout,  and  always  has  been,  upon  the  treads  of  the 
wheels ;  and  these  rails  were  intended  and  used  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  cars  to  turn  the  curves  of  the  streets  above  mentioned. 

Upon  this  statement  of  facts,  it  is  submitted  to  the  court  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  defendant,  under  a  just  construction  of  said  patent 
declared  upon,  has  been  guilty  of  any  violation  thereof.  And  it  is 
agreed,  that  if  the  court  shall,  in  the  premises,  be  of  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff,  judgment  shall  thereupon  be  rendered  for  the  plain- 
tiff, for  the  damages  laid  in  the  declaration;  to  be  released  on  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  as  shall  be  found  for  actual  damages  by  a  jury,  to 
be  impanelled  by  consent  for  that  purpose,  subject  to  be  increased 
by  the  court,  according  to  the  act  of  Congress  in  such  case  made  and 
provided. 

The  court  to  render  an  absolute  judgment  for  the  defendant  if  of 
opinion  in  the  premises  with  the  defendant;  and  either  party  having 
the  right  to.  sue  out  a  writ  of  error  from  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

It  is  further  agreed,  that  the  railway  above  mentioned  used  by  the 
defendant  is  not  sunk  into  the  ground,  so  as  to  make  the  top  of  the 
rail  on  a  level  with  the  surface,  but  projects  above  the  surface  the 
height  of  the  rail;  and  that  the  court  shall  have  the  power  to  draw 
all  inferences  from  the  facttf"  herein  stated  which  could  be  drawn  by 
a  jury, 

Charles  F.  Mater,  Plaintiff's  Attorney. 
J,  M.  Campbell,  Defendant's  Attorney. 

The  case  was  argued  \>jMr.  Mayer,  iov  the  plaintiff  in  error,  and 
by  Mr.  Campbell,  for  the  defendant  in  error. 

Mr.  Mayer. 

By  referring  to  the  defendant's  brief,  it  is  perceived  that  the  right 
of  this  court  to  take  cognizance  of  this  cause  is  disputed.    It  is  true, 
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that  the  determination  of  the  suit  in  the  court  below  was  upon  a  state- 
xnent  of  facts,  and  under  an  agreement  that  the  court  might  draw  in- 
ferences from  the  facts  as  a  jury  might.  The  statement  was  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  court  what  the  invention 
of  the  plaintiff  was,  and  in  order  that  they  might  compare  the  con- 
trivance of  the  defendant  with  it.  The  veiy  agreement  provides  a 
reserved  right  of  review.  The  mere  circumstance,  then,  that  the 
court  were  to  draw  inferences  from  the  facts  as  a  jnry  might  do,  does 
not  make  the  judgment  below,  irreversibly  final,  and  nullify  the 
agreement  for  assuring  to  either  party  the  benefit  of  an  appellate 
review. 

But  if  the  court  should  be  of  opinion  that  by  the  agreement  they 
cannot  consider  the  case,  they  will  not,  therefore,  affirm  the  judgment 
below  by  dismissing  it,  but  will  send  it  back  as  in  a  case  of  m,i8trial. 

The  case  of  Prentice  v.  Zane,  8  Howard,  470,  was  disposed  of  in  a 
manner  not  meeting  the  unanimous  approbation^  of  this  court ;  and 
it  will  not  be  followed  if,  even  by  discrimination,  any  distinction  can 
be  taken  between  this  or  any  other  ease  and  that.  But  that  was  the 
case  of  a  special  verdict,  in  which  the  jury  found,  not  the  facts,  but 
the  testimony,  and  the  counsel,  not  willing  to  hazard  the  mistakes  of 
■another  blundering  jury,  submitted  the  case  upon  that  testimony  and 
the  few  facts  which  were  found ;  and  this  court  thought  that  it  would 
convert  them  into  a  jury  to  require  them  to  find  the  facts  from  testi- 
mony presented  to  them.  But  if  the  court  below  could  not,  within 
its  powers,  find  facts,  this  court  will  not  presume  that  it  did  so ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  did  not  do  so.  A  court  d^es,  however,  in  a 
metaphysical  sense,  in  every  ease  make  inferences  from  facts ;  and  it 
directs  a  jury  to  infer  from  facts.  But  here  there  is  no  room  for 
inference.    The  facts  are  all  agreed. 

But  is  it  true,  as  is  assumed  by  the  otiier  side,  that  the  court  can 
in  no  case  deal  infcrentially  with  facts  ?  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
demurrer  to  evidence,  which  assumes  alf  the  facts  asserted^  on  the 
other  side  to  be  true,  and  the  court  infers  from  those  facts  as  a  jury 
would  do.  The  fects  are  all  admitted  by  the  demurrer,  and  the  court 
deals  with  those  facts.  An  appellate  court  does  the  same.  The  facts 
must,  however,  be  admitted ;  for  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  de- 
murrer to  evidence  where  the  testimony  is  contradictory.  3  Pet.,  36, 
96;  4  Cranch,  219;  7  Cranch,  566;  11  Wheat,  171,  320.  Now,  in 
the  last  case  the  court  decided  that  it  was  not  a  proper  case  for  de- 
murrer. The  question  referred  to  the  court  was  not  one  of  law,  but 
of  fact;  that  is,  the  facts  were  not  admitted  from  which  the  court 
were  to  make  proper  inferences,  but  they  wore  to  deduce  from  the 
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testimony  what  the  facts  were.  It  is  not,  then,  strictly  true  that,  in 
the  demarkation  of  the  line  that  separates  the  court  and  jury,  it  is  not 
the  province  of  the  court  to  deal  with  facta  inferentially.  And  why 
do  you  adopt  the  analogy  to  a  special  verdict  rather  than  to  a  de- 
murrer to  evidence,  when  you  come  to  assign  a  place  to  a  "  case  stat- 
ed," in  the  technical  vocabulary  ?  The  court  must  look  to  the  facts 
to  determine  whether  the  invention  in  the  one  case  is  the  invention 
in  the  other  case ;  but  that  is  not  finding  facts.  It  is  mere  construc- 
tion, which  the  judicial  mind  is  always  employed  in  making. 

As  to  the  merits.  Has  the  defendant  infringed  our  patent  ?  Now, 
what  is  the  principle  of  our  invention,  not  as  gathered  from  a  single 
expression  judged  by  a  meagre  and  carping  criticism,  but  as  taken 
from  the  whole  context  ?  The  courts  say  that  you  are  to  look  at  the 
thing  to  be  done,  the  object  to  be  accomplished,  and  then  to  the 
agency  by  which  it  is  accomplished.  1  Sumner,  482.  The  operative 
principle  of  our  patent  is  the  groove,  by  which  the  cars  are  kept  in 
place,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you  run  them  upon  the 
flanch  or  upon  the  tread.  Now,  the  defendant  claims  to  have  con- 
structed a  railway  by  the  laying  of  two  pieces  of  rail  with  an  interval 
between  them,  which  answers  to  our  groove.  And  reliance  is  placed 
upon  the  using  of  one  rail  only  for  a  groove,  the  other  rail  being  flat. 
This,  however,  only  gives  the  defendant  a  less  beneficial  use  of  our 
invention.  It  is  but  a  mere  colorable  variance  from  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  invention,  whilst  the  principle,  the  characteristic  merit, 
is  adopted,  whether  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  railwaj',  and  whether 
the  wheel  shall  move  on  the  flanch  or  the  tread.  The  case  from  3 
Wash.  C.  C.  R.  applies  with  force,  where  you  take  part  of  an  inven- 
tion, or  accomplish  less  than  the  patentee  proposes. 

Mr.  Mayer  cited  2  Mason,  115;  4  Eng.  Com.  Law  Rep.,  357;  6 
lb.,  512  (4  B.  and  A.,  550);  4  Wash.  C.  C.  R.,  68,  703;  2  Brock., 
298. 

Mr.  Campbell,  contra. 

The  first  question  is,  whether  this  court  can  exercise  jurisdiction  in 
this  case.  Can  this  court  go  put  of  its  province  as  a  court  of  law,  and 
deal  with  other  than  questions  of  law  ?  The  court  below  had  the 
power  to  find  other  facts  by  inference  than  those  stated ;  and  can  this 
court,  in  the  absence  of  any  statement  by  the  court  below  as  to  such 
further  facts,  determine  what  additional  facts,  if  any,  were  or  were 
not  before  the  Circuit  Court  ?  The  counsel  on  the  other  side  says 
that  the  court  can  examine  questions  of  fact,  and  draw  inferences 
from  facts,  and  that  it  has  been  done  in  case  of  demurrers  to  evidence. 
35 
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The  case  of  Prentiee  v.  Zane  may  stand,  however,  with  the  previous 
decisions.  In  demurrers  to  evidence,  the  only  question  is  one  of  law 
upon  the  facts  admitted.  And  Judge  BuUer  long  ago  decided  that 
there  was  no  difference  in  principle  between  a  demurrer  to  evidence 
and  a  special  verdict.  In  either  case  the  facts  are  found,  and  the 
court  is  called  upon  to  determine  the  law.  But  in  this,  case  the  court 
is  to  determine  a  mere  question  of  fact.  It  is  to  deduce,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  plaintiff's  claim  with  the  defendant's  claim,  the  fact 
whether  the  one  conflicts  with  the  other.  This  case,  then,  presents 
no  analogy  to  that  of  a  demurrer  to  evidence  where  all  the  facts  are 
admitted. 

As  to  the  merits.  The  reason  that  ordinary  railway  tracks  are  an 
obstruction  to  common  traveling  carriages  is,  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  rails  should  be  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  be- 
cause railroad  wheels  are  constructed  differently  from  ordinary  wheels 
in  hdiVing  two  circumferences  of  different  diameters,  the  smaller  cir- 
cumference being  intended  to  rest  on  the  rail,  (and  called  the  tread,) 
and  the  larger  circumference  running  on  the  side  of  the  rail.  KTow, 
the  whole  difference  between  the  plaintiff's  invention  and  the  com- 
mon railway  track  is,  that  the  one  is  sunk  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  the  other  not;  the  groove  in  this  case  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  the  elevation  of  the  rails  in  the  ordinary  railway.  ]!!fow,  he 
does  not  claim  the  groove  alone,  and  it  is  no  part  of  his  invention ; 
but  the  combination  of  the  groove  with  the  sunken  rails.  The  object 
which  he  accomplishes  is  the  advantage  of  the  present  form  of  rail- 
ro?id  wheels,  without  the  usual  obstruction  to  common  vehicles. 

The  plaintiff's  invention  is  a  combination  of  the  usual  rail  with  a 
gi'oove  on  each  side  of  the  road  for  the  flanch  of  the  wheel  to  travel 
in,  so  laid  as  not  to  rise  above  the  surface.  He  has  patented  grooves 
on  both  sides  of  the  road  in  connection  with  the  sunken  rail.  He  has 
patented  grooves  in  combination,  and  not  a  single  groove.  Now, 
the  defendant  uses  a  rail  with  one  groove  only,  that  is,  with  a  groove 
on  one  side  of  the  road  only,  and  the  rails,  instead  of  being  sunk  into 
the  ground  even  with  the  surface,  rise  above  the  surface  the  height 
of  the  rail.  The  defendant's  railway  does  not  purport  to  do  away, 
and  does  not  in  fact  do  away,  the  obstruction  which  it  is  the  object  of 
the  plaintifl:"'s  invention  to  remove.  The  combination  is  not  the 
same,  and  the  result  is  different.  How,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  the 
one  is  an  infringement  of  the  other  ? 

Now,  it  is  settled,  in  the  case  of  Frouty  v.  Ruggles,  16  Pet.,  336, 
that,  where  three  things  are  patented  in  combination,  it  is  no  infringe- 
ment to  use  two  of  them  in  combination  to  produce  the  same  result 
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Mr.  Mayer,  in  conclusion. 

What  we  say  is,  that  the  using  of  one  groove  is  a  mere  evasion — a 
mere  colorable  claim  to  invention.  If  the  only  object  of  our  inven- 
tion was  the  mere  sinking  of  the  railway,  in  order  to  remove  an  ob- 
stacle from  ordinary  vehicles,  why,  we  should  have  patented  only  the 
sinking  of  the  railway.  But  it  is  not  so.  "We  claim  the  sinking  of 
the  road  in  connection  with  the  grooves  for  the  reception  of  the 
flanches,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  safety  of  the  cars,  and  their  be- 
ing kept  in  their  course,  especially  at  turns  and  corners.  It  is  too 
narrow  a  view  which  is  taken  by  the  other  side,  to  consider  the  sink- 
ing of  the  rails  as  the  whole  of  the  invention,  merely  because  it  de- 
scribes that  as  oue  of  its  advantages.  We  maintain  that  Mr.  Stirap- 
son  has  patented  the  grooves,  because  he  could  not  effect  the  objects 
of  street  travel  without  grooves.  It  is  true,  he  describes  his  railway 
as  peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  streets  of  towns  and  cities;  still  he 
does  not  confine  it  to  that.  The  patent  provides  for  the  turning  of  a 
curve  or  comer,  and  this  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  claim  as  the  sink- 
ing of  the  rail.  The  arrangement  by  which  this  is  attained,  with 
entire  safety  to  the  car  and  without  impeding  the  speed,  is  singularly 
beautiful. 

But  it  is  said  that  this  is  a  combination,  and  if  any  of  the  parts  are 
left  out,  the  comltination  is  not  used.  There  is  no  claim  here  for  a 
combination,, as  such.  We  know  what  a  groove  is,  and  what  aflanch 
is.  Now,  perhaps  the  effect,  namely,  the  groove  operating  to  restrain 
and  confine  the  flanch,  and  thereby  secure  the  safety  of  the  car,  may 
be  produced  as  well  bj'  one  groove  aa  two.  Still,  the  principle  of  the 
thing  is  the  same.  But  this  is  not  a  combination.  A  combination  is 
the  union  of  distinct  mechanical  principles, — not  a  mere  duplication 
of  the  same  principle.  The  case  of  Prouty  v,  Ruggles  was  that  of  a 
plow.  The  whole  of  the  parts  were  patented  as  a  combination ;  and 
by  so  doing  the  patentee  informed  the  world  that  anything  short  of 
the  union  of  all  these  parts  is  not  his  invention.  The  jogging  part 
of  the  plow  was  considered  by  the  court  a  material  part  of  the  plain- 
tiff's invention ;  and  the  defendant,  having  arrived  at  the  same  re- 
sult vdthout  the  jogging,  had  not  taken  the  plaintiff's  combination. 
But  suppose  there  had  been  three  joggings  instead  of  one,  and  the  de- 
fendant had  taken  two,  would  not  that  have  been  an  infringement  ? 
The  mere  quantum  of  effect,  whether  greater  or  less,  is  not  the  point. 

In  regard  to  the  jurisdiction,  the  court,  in  11  Wheaton,  says  that, 
when  the  facts  are  found,  the  court  will  make  inferences  from  them 
precisely  as  a  jury  would  do.  But  in  the  case  of  Prentice  v.  ZaTie  the 
facts  were  not  found.     The  testimony  was  given,  and  the  court  wag 
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left  to  find  out  the.  facts  from  the  testimony.  Now,  here  you  have  all. 
the  facts.  You  have  the  plaintiff's  claim,  the  sum,  substance,  and 
gist  of  his  invention.  You  have  also  the  sum  and  substance  of  that 
which  we  consider  an  infringement.  The  one  can  be  placed  beside 
the  other;  and  it  is  but  a  matter  of  simple  comparison  to  determine 
whether  the  one  is  identical  with  the  other  in  any  of  its  material 
parts. 

Mr.  Justice  Daniel  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  case  comes  before  us  upon  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Maryland. 

The  plaintiff  in  eri'or  instituted  in  the  Circuit  Court  his  action  on 
the  qase  to  recover  of  the  defendant  damages  for  an  alleged  infringe- 
ment of  a  patent  granted  to  the  plaintiff  on  the  23d  of  August,  1831, 
and  subsequently,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  renewed 
and  extended  to  him  for  an  additional  space  of  seven  years  from  the 
expiration  of  the  first  grant. 

On  the  trial  of  this  suit,  upon  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  the  parties  by 
agreement  submitted  their  cause  to  the  court  upon  a  case  stated. 
The  court,  on  the  case  thus  made  and  submitted,  gave  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  defendant;  and  to  test  the  correctness  of  this  judgment 
is  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  now  before  us. 

The  invention  or  improvement  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  in  error, 
and  by  him  alleged  to  have  been  pirated  by  the  defendant,  is  thus 
described  in  the  schedule  and  specification  filed  with  and  made  a  part 
of  the  letters  patent:  "A  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  forming  and  using  cast  or  wrought  iron  plates  or  rails  for  railroad 
carriage-wheels  to  run  upon,  more  especially  for  those  to  be  used  on 
the  streets  of  cities,  on  wharves,  and  elsewhere;  and  I  do  hereby 
declare  that  the  following  is  a  full  and  exact  description  of  my  said 
inventions  or  improvements : 

"For  the  purpose  of  carrying  railroads  through  the  streets  of  towns 
or  cities,  or  in  other  situations  where  circumstances  may  render  it  de- 
sirable that  the  wheels  of  ordinary  carriages  should  not  be  subject- 
ed to  injury  or  obstruction,  I  so  construct  or  form  the  rails,  that  the 
flanches  of  the  wheels  of  railroad  cars  or  carriages  may  be  received 
and  run  within  narrow  grooves  or  channels,  formed  in  or  by  said 
rails,  said  grooves  not  being  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the  rims  of  the 
wheels  of  ^gs  or  other  ordinary  carriages  having  wheels  of  the  nar- 
rowest kind." 

After  some  remarks  descriptive  of  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the 
plates  or  rails,  and  of  the  grooves  to  be  used,  the  specification  thus 
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proceeds:  "Should  it  be  preferred  to  use  the  ordinary  flat  wrought- 
iron  rails,  they  may  be  laid  double,  at  such  distance  apart,  as  to  form 
the  proper  channel  for  the  flanch  between  them.  Wrought  plates 
may  also  be  formed  in  the  manner  represented  in  figure  7.  This 
plate  is  rolled  so  as  to  have  a*  channel  in  it,  which  may  be  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  wide  at  top,  one  inch  at  bottom,  and  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  deep.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  cross  a  water-gutter  in  the 
street,  I  use  a  cast-iron  plate  or  plates  to  cross  said  gutter,  the  flanch 
channels  being  in  such  plate  or  plates.  The  whole  surface  between 
the  channels  is  cast  rough,  to  prevent  the  slipping  of  the  feet  of 
horses.  The  aforesaid  cast-iron  plate  is  best  cast  in  one  piece,  as  it 
will  be  stronger  than  if  divided ;  although  of  the  same  thickness,  it 
must  of  course  be  of  a  width  sufficient  for  the  particular  gutter  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied;  and  it  should  be  strengthened  by  ribs  cast 
on  the  lower  side.  In  some  cases,  I  cover  the  gutters  the  whole 
width  of  the  street  with  such  cast-iron  plates,  and  extend  them  to 
some  distance  beyond  the  curbings.  I  thus  make  a  great  improve- 
ment in  streets  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  travel."  Such  being 
substantially,  and  indeed  literally,  as  far  as  it  is  set  forth,  the  descrip- 
tive part  of  the  plaintiff''s  specification,  his  claim,  or  the  substance  and 
effect  of  his  alleged  invention  and  improvement,  is  given  in  these 
words:  "What  I  claim  as  constituting  my  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  employment  of  plates  or  rails  either  of 
cast  or  of  wrought  iron,  constructed  and  operating  upon  the  principle  or 
in  the  manner  herein  described;  having  narrow  grooves  on  each  side 
of  the  track  for  the  flanches  of  car-wheels  to  run  in,  by  which  they 
are  adapted  to  the  unobstructed  passing  over  them  of  the  various 
■Irinds  of  common  carriages,  and  to  the  running  of  the  wheels  on 
slight  curves  without  dragging.  I  also  claim,  in  combination  with 
such  grooved  rails  or  tracks,  the  employment  of  plates  of  cast-iron 
for  the  covering  and  crossing  of  gutters,  such  plates  being  constructed 
as  described,  and  having  the  necessary  flanch  channels  cast  in  them." 
It  is  manifest  from  the  description  of  the  plaintiff",  as  given  both  in 
his  specification  and  claim,  that  the  improvement  he  alleges  to  have 
been  made  by  him,  whether  important  or  otherwise,  consists  essen- 
tially, if  not  formally,  in  a  combination.  His  grooves  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  flanches  of  car-wheels,  whether  cast  iii  iron  plates  or 
produced  by  the  juxtaposition  of  two  flat  iron  rails,  and  the  rails 
themselves,  were  all  of  them  long  previously  known,  and  long  familiar 
in  use ;  and  it  was  by  an  application  or  combination  of  these  familiar 
means  or  agents  that  he  was  to  accomplish  the  result  proposed,  name- 
ly, the  unobstructed  passage  of  carriages  over  railroad  tracks,  when 
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laid  in  sti-eets  oi-  cities.  The  only  idea  or  design  in  the  plaintiff's 
description  which  wears  the  semblance'  of  originality,  is  that  of  sink- 
ing or  depressing  these  known  agents  ir  materials  in  combination  to 
a  level  with  the  surface  over  which  thelpassage  of  ordinary  carriages 
was  to  take  place.  Still,  these  agents  or  materials  were  the  same 
well-known  grooves,  the  same  car-wheels  and  flanches,  and  the  same 
flat  rails,  which  were  to  constitute  the  means  of  the  plaintiff's  opera- 
tions. And  the  object  of  these  operations,  the  essential  improvemeirt 
claimed,  it  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  is  the  preventing  of 
an  inequality  in  the  surface  of  streets,  forming  an  obstruction  to 
ordinary  carriages,  by  reducing  the  railroad  track  to  the  same  plane 
with  the  surface  of  the  streets  themselves. 

The  acts  of  the  defendant  complained  of  as  being  an  infringement 
of  the  plaintiff's  patent  are  thus  set  out  in  the  case  agreed  by  the 
parties,  viz. :  "  That  before  and  since  the  period  of  said  extension 
of  the  first  above-mentioned  patent,  the  defendant,  a  corporation 
created  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  for  the  business  of, 
and  engaged  in,  the  transpoi-tation  of  passengers  and  goods  by  rail- 
ways beloiiging  to  it,  did,  upon  its  railway,  and  as  part  thereof,  in 
-the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  at  the  corner  of  two  streets  to  be  turned 
in  the  course  of  said  transportation,  construct,  and  has  ever  since 
kept  up  and  used,  a  curve  furnished  and  fitted  as  follows,  to  wit : 
On  the  inner  side  of  the  curve  is  placed  a  double  iron  rail  cast  in 
one  piece,  and  with  the  interval  between  large  enough  to  allow  the 
admission  of  the  flanch  of  the  wheel,  the  rail  on  the  outer  side  being 
the  usual  one  throughout  the  curve,  without  difference  of  any  kind; 
except  that  it  is  curved ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  passage  of  the 
cars  round  the  curve  is  throughout,  and  has  always  been,  upon  the 
treads  of  the  wheels ;  and  these  I'ails  were  intended  and  used  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  cars  to  turn  the  curves  of  the  streets  above 
mentioned."  The  mechanism  thus  described  as  used  by  the  defend- 
ant is,  like  that  contained  in  the  specification  annexed  to  the  patent 
of  the  plaintiff,  evidently  a  combination,  or  an  application  of  means 
or  agencies  previously  known.  If  that  mechanism  can  have  any 
claim  to  originality,  it  must  be  in  the  modus  or  plan  of  that  applica- 
tion,— not  in  the  invention  of  the  several  parts  of  the  in'echanism. 

It  remains,  tten,  by  a  comparison  of  these  two  combinations,  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  the  same,  either  in  form,  or  in  the  man- 
ner of  their  operation,  or  in  the  results  they  were  designed  to  accom- 
plish. 

The  combination  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  as  his  improvement  con- 
sists of  the  use  of  grooves  on  both  sides  of  a  railroad  track,  and  either 
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cast  in  iron  plates,  or  made  by  the  parallel  position  of  double  lines  of 
flat  rails,  in  which  grooves  the  flanches  only  of  car-wheels  are  to  run, 
and  which  are  likewise  to  be  too  narrow  to  admit  the  wheels  of  car- 
riages having  the  most  slender  rims  or  felloes;  and  the  whole  of  this 
combination  or  mechanism  is  to  be  depressed  to  a  plane  exactly  cor- 
responding with  that  of  the  street  in  which  it  may  be  introduced;  as, 
without  this  arrangement^  it  is  obvious  that  the  unobstructed  passage 
of  ordinary  carriages — ^the  great  object  in  view — could  never  be  at^ 
tained.  The  machinery  of  the  defendant,  complained  of  as  an  in- 
fringement of  the  plaintiff's  patent,  consists  of  a,  double  flat  rail  of 
cast  iron  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  a  curve  or  comer  intended  to  be 
passed,  and  an  ordinary  flat  rail  on  the  exterior  line  of  the  same 
curve  to  be  passed ;  and  the  whole  of  this  machinery  is  coustructed 
on  the  same  plane  with  the  general  track  of  the  road,  elevated  to 
whatever  point  that  track  may  be  raised,  and  without  regard  to  the 
convenience  of  ordinary  carriages  making  transverse  passages  through 
the  streets ;  such  facilities  to  ordinary  carriages  being  no  part  of  the  end 
proposed  by  the  defendant.  From  this  comparison  of  the  combinations 
in  use  by  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  respectively,  and  upon  a  just 
construction  of  the  plaintift"'s  patent,  the  court,  so  far  from  regarding 
them  as  identical,  either  in  mode,  in  design,  or  in  result,  is,  in  all 
their  characteristics,  constrained  to  view  them  as  wholly  dissimilar, 
and  as  not  conflicting  with  each  other.  The  combination,  therefore, 
used  by  the  defendant,  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  infringement  of  the 
plaintiff's  patent.  This  conclusion  is  in  strictest  accordance  with  the 
ruling  of  the  late  Justice  Story  at  circuit  in  the  case  of  Prouty  v.  Bug- 
gies, afterwards  confirmed  by  this  court,  as  will  be  seen  in  16  Peters, 
341.  In  the  case  just  cited,  the  law  is  thus  propounded  by  the  Chief 
Justice:  "The  patent  is  for  a  combination,  and  the  improvement 
consists  in  arranging  different  portions  of  the  plow,  and  combining 
them  together  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  specification,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  a  certain  effect.  None  of  the  parts  referred  to  are 
new,  and  none  are  claimed  as  new;  nouis  any  portion  of  the  combi- 
nation less  than  the  whole  claimed  as  new,  or  stated  to  produce  any 
given  result.  The  end  in  view  is  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
union  of  all,  arranged  and  combined  together  in  the  manner  des- 
cribed. And  this  combination,  composed  of  all  the  parts  mentioned 
in  the  specification,  and  arranged  with  reference  to  each  other  and 
to  other  parts  of  the  plow  in  the  manner  therein  described,  is  stated 
to  be  the  improvement,  and  is  the  thing  patented.  The  use  of  any 
two  of  these  parts  only,  or  of  two  combined  with  a  third  which  is 
substantially  different  in  form  or  in  the  manner  of  its  arrangement 
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and  connection  with  the  others,  is  therefore  not  the  thing  patented. 
It  is  not  the  same  combination  if  it  substantially  differs  from  it  in 
any  of  its  parts."  The  same  doctrine  is  ruled  in  the  case  of  Garver 
V.  Hyde,  16  Peters,  513. 

A  preliminary  question  was  raised  in  .the  argument  of  this  cause, 
which,  as  it  is  connected  with  the  practice  in  this  court  and  in  the 
courts  inferior  to  this,  ^d  bias  an  important  bearing  on  the  conve- 
nience both  of  the  courts  and  the  bar,  is  deserving  of  consideration. 
The  question  alluded  to  is  this :  Whether,  as  this  case  is  not  brought 
up  either  upon  express  or  specific  exceptions  to  the  rulings  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  nor  upon  any  decision  of  that  court  upon  a  special  verdict 
found  by  the  jury,  but  comes  before  us  upon  an  agreed  statement 
between  the  parties,  this  court  can  in  this  form  take  cognizance 
thereof?  And  it  is  insisted,  for  the  defendant  in  error,  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  writ  of  error  could  not  be  prosecuted.  The 
objection  thus  urged  is  not  one  of  the  first  impression  in  this  court; 
it  has  been  urged  upon  and  considered  by  th^m  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, and  must  be  regarded  as  having  been  put  to  rest. 

This  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  appellate  comi  upon  a  case 
^agreed  between  the  parties  in'  the  court  below,  had  its  origin,  no 
doubt,  in  the  practice  in  the  English  courts,  by  which  we  are  told 
that  the  appellate  tribunal  will  not  take  cognizance  of  such  a  case, 
,as  it  will  upon  one  standing  on  exceptions,  or  on  a  special  verdict. 

This  refusal,  however,  so  to  take  cognizance,  will,  upon  examina- 
tion, be  found  to  grow  out  of  the  peculiar  modes  of  proceeding  in  the 
English  courts,  as  is  shown  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  Commentaries,  page  377,  in  his  chapter  on  the  trial  by 
jury,  in  which  we  find  the  following  account  of  the  proceeding  in 
those  courts:  "Another  method,"  says  this  writer,  "  of  finding  a  spe- 
cies of  special  verdict  is,  when  the  jury  find  a  verdict  generally  for  the 
plaintifi",  but  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  opinion  of  the  court  above, 
on  a  special  case  stated  by  the  counsel  on  both  sides,  with  regard  to 
the  matter  of  law,  which  has  this  advantage  over  a  special  verdict, 
that  it  is  attended  with  much  less  expense,  and  obtains  a  speedier 
decision;  the  postea  being  stayed  in  the  hands  of  the  officer  of  nisi 
jprius  till  the  question  is  determined,  and  the  verdict  is  then  entered 
'for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  as  the  case  may  happen.  But  as  noth- 
ing appears  on  the  record  but  the  general  verdict,  the  pai*ties  are 
iprecluded  hereby  from  the  benefit  of  a  writ  of  error,  if  dissatisfied 
•with  the  judgment  of  the  court  or  judge  upon  the  point  of  law,  which 
makes  it  a  thing  to  be  wished,  that  a  method  could  be  devised  of 
either  lessening  the  expense  of  special  verdicts,  or  else  of  entering 
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the  cause  at  length  upon  the  postea."  So,  too,  Mr.  Stephen,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Pleading,  page  92,  speaking  of  the  practice  in  England 
of  taking  verdicts  subject  to  a  special  case,  remarks,  "that  a  special 
case  is  not  like  a  special  verdict  entered  on  record,  and  consequently 
a  writ  of  error  cannot  be  brought  on  this  decision." 

The  objection  now  urged,  and  the  authorities  bearing  upon  it,  were 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  this  court,  and  considered  by  them,  in 
the  case  of  The  United  States  v.  Eliason,  reported  in  16  Peters,  291. 
In  that  case  this  court  said:  "  It  is  manifest  that  the  reason  why,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  in  the  English  couiis,  a  writ  of  error  will  not 
be  allowed  after  a  case  agreed,  is  this,  and  this  only,  that  in  those 
courts  the  agreed  case  never  appears  upon  or  is  made  a  part  of  the 
record,  and  therefore  there  is  no  ground  of  error  set  forth,  upon  which 
an  appellate  and  revising  tribunal  can  act.  In  the  language  of  Justice 
Blackstone,  nothing  appears  upon  the  record  but  the  general  verdict, 
whereby  the  parties  are  precluded  from  the  benefit  of  a  writ  of  error." 
This  court  goes  on  further  to  remark,  that,  "  by  a  note  to  page  92  of 
Mr.  Stephen's  Ti'eatise,  it  is  said  to  have  been  enacted  by  the  3d  and 
4th  of  Wilham  the  Fourth,  chapter  42,  that,  where  the  parties  on  issue 
joined  can  agree  on  a  statement  of  facts,  they  may,  by  order  of  a 
judge,  draw  up  such  statement  in  the  form  of  a  special  case,  for  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  without  proceeding  to  trial.  By  the  settled 
practice  anterior  to  this  statutory  provision,  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  parties  to  agree  upon  a  statement  of  the  case.  It  would  seem  rea- 
sonable and  probable,  therefore,  that  the  power  given  to  the  judge, 
(as  an  exercise  of  his  judicial  functions,)  to  regulate  the  statement, 
was  designed  to  impart  a  greater  solemnity  and  permanency  to  the 
preparation  of  the  proceeding,  and  to  place  it  in  an  attitude  for  the 
action  of  some  revising  power.  But  should  a  want  of  familiarity 
with  the  details  of  English  practice  induce  the  hazard  of  misappre- 
hension of  its  rules,  or  of  the  reasons  in  which  they  have  their  origin, 
the  decisions  of  our  own  courts,  and  the  long-established  practice  of 
our  own  country,  are  regarded  as  having  put  the  point  under  consid- 
eration entirely  at  rest."  The  court  then,  after  adverting  to  several 
decisions  deemed  applicable  to  the  point,  came  to  the  following  con- 
elusion  :  "  This  court,  therefore,  has  no  hesitancy  in  declaring  that  the 
point  of  practice  raised  by  the  defendant's  counsel  presents  no  objec- 
tion to  the  regularity  in  the  mode  of  bringing  this  case  before  it." 
Regarding  the  above  conclusion  as  promotive  both  of  justice  and 
convenience,  we  give  it  our  entire  concurrence ;  and  upon  the  char- 
acter, therefore,  of  the  iparticular  cause  before  us,  as  disclosed  in  the 
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case  agreed  by  the  parties,  we  decide  that  the  jud^nent  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  affirmed. 

Order.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Maryland,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ;  on  consideration  whereof,  it 
is  now  here  ordered  and  adjudged  by  this  court,  that  the  judgment 
of  the  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  tibe  same  is  hereby, 

Affirmed  with  costs. 


The  Washinston,  Alexandria,  and  Georgetown  Steam  Packet 
Company,  plaintiffs  in  error,  v.  Frederick  E.  Sickles  and 
Truman  Cook. 

(10  Howard,  419.) 

1.  Where  the  declaration  contained  two  counts, — viz.,  the  first  upon  a  special  con- 

tract that  the  plaintiff's  had  placed  a  machine  for  saving  fuel  on  board  of  the 
steamboat  of  the  defendants,  and  were  entitled  to  a  certain  portion  of  the 
savings ;  the  second  upon  a  quantum  meruit, — it  was  admissible  to  give  in  evi- 
dence by  the  plaintiffs  the  experiments  of  practical  engineers  to  show  the 
value  of  the  machine.  Evidence  had  previously  been  given,  tending  to  prove 
the  value  in  the  mode  pointed  out  in  the  contract,  and  the  evidence  in  question 
tended  not  to  contradict,  but  to  corroborate  it.  It  was  therefore  admissible 
under  the  first  count,  and  clearly  so  under  the  second. 

2.  On  the  part  of  the  defendants,  the  evidence  of  the  president  of  the  steamboat 

company  was  then  given,  denying  the  special  contract  alleged  by  the  plaintiffs, 
and  afBi'ming  a  totally  different  one,  namely,  that  if  the  owners  of  the  boat 
could  not  agree  with  the  plaintiffs  to  purchase  It,  the  latter  were  to  take  it 
away.  The  court  should  have  instructed  the  jury,  that  if  they  believed  this 
evidence,  they  should  find  for  tlie  defendants. 

3.  The  court  below  instructed  the  jury,  that  if  the  president  of  the  company,  aet- 

ingas  its  general  agent,  made  the  special  contract  witli  the  plaintiffs,  the  cona- 
pany  were  bound  by  it,  whether  he  communicated  it  to  the  company  or  not. 
This  instruction  was  right.  But  the  court  erred  in  saying  that  the  plaintiffs 
had  a  light  to  recover  on  their  special  count,  if  the  machine  was  useful  to  the 
defendants,  without  regarding  the  stipulations  of  that  contract  as  laid  and 
proved,  and  the  determination  of  the  plaintiffs  to  adhere  to  it.  Because,  by 
the  contract,  the  defendants  are  to  use  the  machine  during  the  continuance 
of  the  patent-right ;  and  as  no  time  is  pointed  out  for  a  settlement,  a  right  of 
action  did  not  accrue  until  the  whole  service  had  \^cn  performed. 

4.  Whether,  if  there  had  been  a  count  in  the  declaration  for  the  cost  of  the 

machine,  and  the  jury  had  believed  that  the  defendants  had  agreed  to  pay 
it  as  soon  as  it  was  earned,  the  plaintiffs  might  not  recover  to  that  amount, 
or  whether  such  a  construction  could  be  put  on  the  eonti'act  as  proved,  are 
questions  not  before  the  court  on  this  i-ecord,  and  upon  which  no  opinion  is 
expressed. 
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This  case  was  brought  up  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  bolden  in  and  for 
the  county  of  Washington. 

It  came  up  upon  a  bill  of  exceptions  to  the  admission  of  certain 
evidence,  and  four  bills  of  exceptions  to  refusals  of  the  court  below 
to  grant  certain  prayers,  all  of  which  exceptions  were  taken  by  the 
defendants  below — the  plaintiffs  in  eiTor  here.  But  as  two  of  the 
last-named  bills  of  exceptions  were  not  pressed  in  this  court,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  state  them,  or  to  state  more  of  the  case  than  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  points  argued  and  decided  by  this  court. 

In  March,  1846,  Sickles  and  Cook  brought  an  action  against  the 
Steam  Packet  Company.  The  cause  of  action  is  thus  stated  in  the 
declaration : 

"  Whereupon  the  said  plaintiff's,  by  Joseph  H.  Bradley,  their  attor- 
ney, complain,  for  that  whereas  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  first  day 
of  July,  1844,  the  said  defendants,  at  the  county  aforesaid,  being  the 
owners  of  a  certain  steamboat  called  the  Columhia,  and  runniiig  in 
the  Potomac  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  consideration  that  the 
said  plaintiffs,  being  the  proprietors  of  a  certain  machine  called '  Sick- 
les' cut-off,'  designed  to  effect  a  saving  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  for 
steam-engines,  would  place  one  of  the  said  machines  on  the  said  steam- 
boat Columbia,  undertook  and  promised  the  said  plaintiffs  to  apply 
the  whole  value  of  the  saving  of  the  fuel  on  board  the  said  boat, 
which  should  be  effected  by  the  said  machine,  in  the  first  place,  to 
pay  the  cost  and  expenses  of  building  the  said  machine,  and  putting 
the  same  on  the  said  boat ;  and  thereafter,  and  after  having  paid  the 
said  costs  and  expenses,  that  they,  the  said  defendants,  would,  so  long 
as  the  said  steamboat  should  continue  to  be  employed  by  the  said 
defendants,  if  the  patent-right  for  the  said  machine  should  continue 
so  long,  pay  to  the  said  plaintiff's  three-fourths  of  the  saving  in  fuel 
caused  by  said  machine.  And  that  the  saving  caused  by  the  said 
machine  called  the  cut-off,  on  board  the  said  boat,  should  be  ascer- 
tained at  any  time  the  plaintiffs  should  desire  it,  in  the  following 
manner,  to  wit,  by  taking  equal  quantities  of  wood,  and  using  the 
same  first  with  one  and  then  with  the  other  cut-off",  (the  defendants 
then  having  in  use  on  board  their  said  boat  a  machine  called  the 
throttle,)  to  show  with  which  the  boat  would  run  the  longest  under 
the  same  circumstanced.  And  thereupon  the  said  plaintiff's,  confiding 
in  the  said  promises  and  undertakings  of  the  said  defendants,  at 
great  cost,  to  wit,  at  the  cost  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  did 
erect  and  build,  and  place  on  the  said  steamboat  'Columbia,  at  the 
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request  of  the  defendants,  a  machine  called  '  SicMes'  cut-off,'  which 
said  machine,  and  the  same  hath  ever  since,  to  wit,  from  the  20th 
day  of  August,  1844,  continually,  to  the  beginning  of  this  action, 
been  used  by  the  said  defendants  in  and  upon  the  said  boat ;  and 
that,  on  the  19th  day  of  August,  1845,  at  the  county  aforesaid,  the 
said  plaintiffs  gave  notice  to  the  said  defendants  that  they  would,  on 
the  next  day,  tiiat  is  to  say,  on  the  20th  day  of  August,  1845,  if  they 
desired,  make  the  said  Experiment  in  the  said  agreement  mentioned, 
to  test  the  relative  value  of  the  said  machine ;  and,  for  that  purpose, 
that  one  of  the  said  plaintiffs  would  go  fi'om  Washington  to  Balti- 
more, in  the  said  boat,  on  the  said  20th  of  August,  1845,  and  make 
the  said  experiment ;  and  the  said  defendants,  by  their  president,  did 
then  and  there  assent  thereto,  and  did  direct  the  officers  of  the  said 
boat,  or  some  of  them,  to  aid  in  conducting  the  said  experiment ;  and 
the  said  plaintiffs,  in  fact,  further  say,  that  one  of  the  said  plaintiffi, 
to  wit,  the  said  Truman  Cook,  did,  on  the  said  20th  day  of  August, 
1845,  proceed  in  the  said  boat  from  the  said  city  of  Washington  to 
Baltimore,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  did,  on  the  said  voyage, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  officers  of  the  said  boat,  make  the  said  ex- 
periment, and  did  take  two  piles  of  wood  of  equal  dimensions  and 
unaer  like  circumstances ;  the  pile  employed  in  the  use  of  the  throttle 
cut-off  was  burned  in  two  hours  and  seven  minutes ;  and  the  pile  used 
by  the  cut-off  of  the  plaintiffs  lasted  three  hours  and  fifteen  minutes, 
showing  a  saving  in  favor  of  the  latter  of  34  and  ^^  per  cent,  of  all 
which  the  said  defendants  had  due  notice ;  whereby  a  great  amount 
and  value  of  fuel  has  been  saved  by  the  said  defendants,  to  wit,  the 
amount  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars ;  and  the  said  plaintifli  in  fact 
say,  they  were  and  are  entitled  to  recover  of  and  from  the  said  de- 
fendants, out  of  the  said  sum  of  money,  as  well  as  the  said  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  as  and  for  the  costs  and  expenses  of 
erecting  and  building  the  said  machine,  and  placing  the  same  on 
the  said  steamboat,  as  also  the  further  sum  of  sixteen  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  being  three-fourths  of  the  said  savings 
within  said  period  of  time  after  the  said  machine  was  put  in  opera- 
tion on  the  said  boat,  and  while  the  same  was  used  by  the  said  de- 
fendants, to  the  time  of  the  bringing  this  suit ;  and  being  so  entitled, 
the  said  plaintifis,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  and  often 
afterwards,  at  the  county  aforesaid,  demanded  the  whole  of  the  said 
two  sums  of  money,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  nineteen  hundred  and  thii'fy- 
seven  dollara  and  fifty  cents,  of  and  from  the  said  defendants,  and  the 
said  defendants  utterly  neglected  and  refused  to  pay  the  same,  or  any 
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part  thereof,  to  the  said  plaintiffs,  and  still  refuse,  to  the  damage  of  the 
plaintiffs  four  thousand  dollars ;  and  therefore  they  sue. 

"Joseph  H.  Bradley, /or  Pkiniifs. 

"Add  a  count  for  putting  the  machine  on  the  boat  at  the  request 
of  the  defendants,  with  a  quantum  meruit. 

"  Joseph  H.  Beadley,  for  Plaintiffs." 

The  defendants  pleaded  non  assumpsit,  upon  which  issue  was  joined, 
and  in  March,  1847,  the  cause  came  on  for  trial. 

The  following  is  the  evidence  offered  by  the  plaintiffs,  which,  being 
objected  to  by  the  defendants,  but  admitted  by  the  court,  formed  the 
subject  of  the  exception  to  evidence : 

"  On  the  trial  of  this  cause,  the  plaintiffs,  to  maintain  the  issue  on 
their  part  joined,  offered  and  gave  evidence  tending  to  show  that  oh 
or  about  the  18th  day  of  June,  1844,  at  the  county  aforesaid,  the  said 
plaintiffs  being  the  owners  of  the  patent-right  to  a  certain  machine 
called  a  cut-off,  of  which  the  said  Frederick  E.  Sickles  was  the  in- 
ventor, and  the  said  defendants  being  the  owners  of  the  steamboat 
called  the  Columbia,  on  which  they  had  in  use  a  certain  machine  called 
the  throttle  cut-off,  the  object  of  both  machines  being  to  save  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  in  the  use  of  steam-engines,  the  said  plaintiffs  made 
and  entered  into  a  certain  contract  with  William  Gunton,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  steamboat  company,  and  the  general  agent  thereof,  where- 
by it  was  agreed  that  the  said  plaintiffs  should  construct  and  place  on 
board  the  said  steamboat  one  of  their  said  machines  at  their  own  cost 
and  expense ;  that  the  same  should  be  tried,  and,  if  it  produced  any 
saving,  that  the  cost  of  putting  the  said  machine  in  operation  on  board 
the  said  boat,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  should  be 
fii'st  -paid  out  of  the  savings  of  fuel  effected  by  the  said  machine ; 
that  the  said  machine  should  be  used  by  the  defendants  during  the 
continuance  of  the  patent,  if  the  said  boat  should  last  so  long ;  and 
after  the  payment  of  the  said  costs  and  expenses  of  putting  the  said 
machine  in  operation  on  board  the  said  boat,  the  savings  caused  there- 
by, in  the  consumption  of  fuel,  should  be  divided  between  the  said 
plaintiffs  and  defendants  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  to  the  defend- 
ants and  three-fourths  to  the  plaintiffs ;  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  such  savings,  an  experimental  trial  should  be  made  at  any 
time  the  plaintiffs  should  direct  it,  after  the  said  machine  was  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  in  the  following  mode :  Two  piles  of  wood  should 
be  taken  of  equal  dimensions ;  one  should  be  used  with  one  of  the 
cut-offs,  and  the  other  pile  with  the  other  cut>-off,  under  like  circum- 
stances, and  the  length  of  time  required  in  the  consumption  of  tho 
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said  pileis  of  wood,  respectively,  should  be  taken  as  the  evidence  of 
the  (^fference  in  the  amount  of  savings  in  the  one  over  the  oth^r; 
and  if  the  said  machine  produced  no  saving,  it  was  to  be  taken  off, 
and  the  boat  restored  to  its  former  condition,  at  the  expense  of  the 
plaintiffs. 

"That  the  said  contract  was  wholly  in  parol,  and,  within  three  days 
after  it  was  made,  the  plaintiffs  entered  into  a  contract  in  writing  with 
T.  "W".  and  E.  0.  Smith,  of  Alexaniiria,  by  the  said  plaintiffs,  as  follows : 
(copied  in  record :)  and  the  said  defendants  caused  their  said  boat  to 
lie  at  Alexandria  to  have  the  said  machine  fitted  to  her  engine ;  that 
the  said  T.  W.  and  E.  C.  Smith  proceeded  with  all  convenient  dis- 
patch to  make  the  said  machine,  and  put  the  same  on  board  the  said 
boat,  at  the  cost  of  two  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars ;  that  the  same 
was  completed  and  placed  on  board  the  said  boat,  and  in  complete 
actiouj-on  the  9th  day  of  November,  1844,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
defendants,  and  that  the  same  was  continually  thereafter,  to  the  bring- 
ing of  this  suit,  used  by  the  said  defendants  on  board  the  said  boat. 

"  That  on  the  19th  day  of  August,  1844,  the  said  Truman  Cook, 
one  of  the  said  plaintiffi,  gave  notice,  on  board  the  said  boat,  to  the 
said  defendants,  by  William  Gunton,  president  as  aforesaid,  that  they 
desired  on  the  next  day,  the  same  being  the  regular  day  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  said  boat  from  the  city  of  "Washington  to  Baltimore,  to 
go  on  the  said  trip  and  make  the  experiment,  provided  by  their  said 
contract,  to  ascertain  the  saving  caused  by  the  said  machine ;  and 
the  said  William  Gunton,  president  as  aforesaid,  directed  the  officers 
of  the  said  boat,  or  one  of  them,  to  take  care  that  the  said' Cook  did 
not  throw  sand  in  his  eyes ;  and  on  the  said  20th  day  of  August,  1844, 
the  said  Cookj  one  of  said  plaintii^,  did  in  fact  go  from  the  city  of 
Washington  to  Baltimore  on  board  the  said  boa.t,  and  the  said  ex- 
periment was  in  fact  made,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Officers 
of  said  boat  on  behalf  of  said  defendants,  and  by  the  said  Cook  on 
behalf  of  said  plaintiffi,  and  the  whole  was,  at  the  request  of  plain- 
tiffi,  carefully  observied  and  noted  by  Captain  Job  Carson,  for  many 
years  mate  and  captain  of  a  steamljoat,  and  the  result  of  the  said  ex- 
periment was,  that  the  said  machine  of  said  plaintifis  caused  a  saving 
of  fuel,  over  and  above  the  said  '  throttle  cut-off,'  of  34  J^  per  cent, 
and  full,  minute,  and  accurate  minutes  of  the  said  experiment,  and 
of  the  result  thereof,  were  taken  and  made  in  writing  by  the  officers 
of  the  said  boat,  or  one  of  them;  that  the  average  consumption  of 
wood  on  her  said  trip  to  Baltimore  was  cords,  and  on  her,  trip 

from  Baltimore  was  cords,  and  the  average  price  of  wood,  during 
the  period  she  ran,  from  the  9th  of  November,  1844,  to  the  bringing 
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of  tWs  suit,  was  $  ,  and,  estimating  the  saving  by  the  said  machine 
at  one-third,  it  amounted  to  $  up  to  the  impetration  of  the  writ 
in  this  case. 

"  The  plaintiffs  further  gave  evidence  to  show,  by  pijictieal  and 
scientific  engineers  and  builders  of  steam-engines,  that  the  said  ex- 
periment was  the  only  mode  by  which  the  said  savings  could  be 
ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  that  it  had  been  resorted 
to  and  tried  by  them ;  and  one  of  them  further  proved,  that,  on  the 
experiment  conducted  by  him  to  test  the  difference  between  '  Sickles' 
cut-off'  and  the  <  throttle  cut-off,'  in  a  large  steamboat  belonging  to 
Baltimore,  and  having  an  engine  of  the  same  construction  as  that  on 
board  the  Columbia,  the  saving  of  the  former  over  the  latter  was  42 
per  cent.;  and  they  further  proved  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
both  of  the  said  inachines,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  and  that 
no  engineer  would  hesitate  to  say  that '  Sickles'  cut-off'  was  far  supe- 
rior to  the  throttle,  and  to  any  other  with  whigh  they  were  acquainted. 

"  They  fui"ther  gave  evidence  to  show  that  the  said  machine  had 
been  applied  by  the  plaintiffs  to  four  other  steamboats  belonging  to 
the  port  of  the  city  of  Washington,  and  the  saving  of  fuel  caused 
thereby  ranged  from  18  to  33  per  cent,  on  board  the  said  boats, 
respectively,  and  that  the  saving  could  not  be  ascertained  by  the 
amount  of  wood  actually  consumed  without  knowing  and  estiinating 
the  condition  of  the  hull,  and  engine,  and  machinery,  the  state  of  the 
weather,  the  water,  the  freight,  and  the  speed  of  the  boat ;  and  the 
only  test  was  the  experiment  aforesaid,  or  one  conducted  on  scien- 
tific principles  which  would  give  a  proximate  result.  \ 

"To  introduction  of  which  said  evidence  by  practical  and  scientific 
engineers  and  others,  builders  of  steam-engines,  tending  to  show  the 
operfi,tion  of  the  said  cul^off,  and  the  savings  resulting  therefrom  on 
other  boats,  the  defendants,  by  their  counsel,  objected,  because  the 
same  was  inapplicable  to  the  issue  on  the  first  count  in  thei  plaintiff 's 
declaration,  and  that  the  same  could  not  be  offered  on  the  general 
counts,  unless  the  plaintiffs  abandoned  the  first. 

"Which  objection  the  court  overruled,  and  allowed  the  said  evi- 
dence to  go  to  the  jury;  to  which  rtiling  of  the  court  the  defendants, 
by  their  counsel,  excepted,  and  prayed  that  this  their  bill  of  excep- 
tions may  be  signed  and  sealed — ^which  is  done  this  25th  day  of 
March,  1847. 

"James  S.  Morsell.    [seal.] 
"Jambs  Dunlop."        [seal.] 

The  defendants  then  offered  evidence  which  is  all  incorporated  into 
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the  bill  of  exceptions ;  but  the  following  is  that  part  upon  which  the 
prayer  to  the  court  below  rested,  involving  the  point  which  was 
argued  in  this  court: 

"The  defendants,  to  support  the  issue  on  their  part,  called  Wil- 
liam Gunton,  late  president  of  the  defendants'  company,  who,  being 
first  sworn  on  his  voire  dire,  stated  that  he  had  resigned  the  office  of 
president  of  said  company,  and  sold  and  transferred  all  the  stock  he 
held  therein,  and  that,^e  was  in  no  way  interested  in  the  event  of 
this  suit  between  the  said  plaintiffi  and  the  defendants ;  and  the  said 
witness,  being  sworn  in  chief,  testified  that  he  did  not,  as  president 
of  said  company,  or  otherwise,  make  with  the  said  plaintiffi  the  con- 
tract for  the  use  of  the  cut-oflc"  called  Sickles'  cut-oflt",  on  board  the 
defendants'  steamboat  called  the  Columbia,  as  the  same  is  set  forth 
in  the  first  count  in  the  plaintiffs'  declaration ;  that  some  time  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1844  he  first  met  with  Truman  Cook,  one  of  the 
plaintiffs,  and  after  having  conversed  several  times  with  the  said 
Cook  on  the  subject  of  the  application  of  the  said  cutroff  to  the 
engine  on  board  the  said  boat,  the  said  Cook  stated  that  he  was  very 
desirous  to  bring  the  cut-off  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  officers  of 
the  government,  with  the  view  of  introducing  the  same  into  use  on 
board  the  national  steamships, 'and  other  steam-vessels  sailing  on  the 
waters  of  the  river  Potomac  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay ;  that  he,  as 
president  of  the  defendants'  company,  agreed  with  the  said  Cook  that 
he  might  place,  at  his  own  expense,  the  said  cut-off  on  the  engine  of 
the  said  boat,  and  that  if,  on  trial  of  the  same  on  board  the  said  boat, 
the  said  cut-off  should  be  approved  of,  and  the  defendants  should 
wish  to  purchase  the,same,  the  terms  of  such  purchase  should  be  after- 
wards determined  on  between  the  said  parties ;  but  if  the  said  cut-off 
should  not  be  approved  of,  or  the  terms  proposed  by  said  Cook  for 
the  use  of  the  same  by  the  said  defendants  on  their  said  boat  should 
be  such  that  the  said  defendants  could  not  accede  thereto,  the  said 
Cook  was  to  take  the  said  cut-oft'  from  the  said  boat  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  restore  the  engine  on  the  said  boat  to  the  same  condition 
in  which  it  was  before  the  application  of  the  said  cut-qff"  thereto ;  that 
the  said  cut-off  was  placed  on  the  said  engine  pursuant  to  such  last- 
mentioned  agreement,  and  not  in  pursuance  of  any  such  agreement 
as  is  mentioned  in  the  first  count  of  the  plaintiffs'  declaration ;  that 
afterwards,  and  when  the  witness,  still  being  president  of  defendants' 
said  company,  had  had  an  opportunity  to  form  some  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  said  cut-oft",  he  conversed  with  said  Cook  respecting  the  terms 
on  which  the  same  might  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  defendants 
on  board  the'said  boat,  and  the  said  Cook  informed  the  said  witness 
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that  the  defendants  should  have  the  use  of  the  said  machine  on  as 
favorable  terms  as  the  same  had  been  disposed  of  to  the  owners  of 
the  steamboat  Augusta,  or  any  other  steamboat,  but  did  not  then,  or 
at  any  other  time,  inform  the  witness  at  what  price  the  same  had  been 
sold  to  the  said  steamboat  Augusta,  or  any  other  steamboat,  or  make 
any  such  definite  proposition  for  the  sale  of  the  said  machine  to  the 
defendants  as  would  enable  him  to  lay  the  same  before  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  said  company  for  their  approval ;  and'that  the  defend- 
ants have  at  no  time  refused  the  said  Cook  or  the  plaintiffs  permis- 
sion to  remove  the  same  from  the  engine  on  board  the  said  boat,  and 
restore  the  said  engine  to  its  former  condition." 

The  prayer  to  the  Circuit  Court,  founded  on  this  evidence,  was  as 
follows : 

"  Whereupon  the  defendants,  by  their  counsel,  prayed  the  court  to 
iiistruct  the  jury,  that  if  the  jury  believed,  from  the  evidence,  that  the 
defendants  agreed  with  the  plaintiffs  that  they,  the  said  plaintiffs, 
might,  at  their  own  expense,  place  the  cut-off  called  Sicklies'  cut-off 
on  the  engine  of  the  defendants'  boat  called  the  Columbia,  that  they, 
the  said  plaintiffs,  might  exhibit  the  qualities  and  usefulness  of  the 
said  machine  to  the  public,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  introduction  of 
the  same  into  use  on  board  the  national  steamships,  and  other  steam- 
vessels  sailing  on  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  Eiver  and  the  Chesapeake' 
Bay ;  and  that  if,  on  the  trial  of  the  same  on  board  the  Columbia,  the 
said  cutroft"  should  be  approved  of,  and  the  defendants  should  wish  to 
purchase  the  same,  the  terms  of  said  purchase  should  be  afterwards 
determined  on  between  the  said  parties ;  but  if  the  said  cut-off  should 
not  be  approved  of,  or  the  terms  proposed  by  the  plaintifife  to  the  de- 
fendants, for  the  use  thereof,  should  be  such  that  the  said  defendants: 
could  not  accede  thereto,  the  said  plaintiffs  were  to  take  the  said  cut- 
off from  the  said  boat  at  their  own  expense,  and  reinstate  the  boat  and 
her  engine  in  the  same  condition  in  which  she  was  before  the  appli- 
cation of  the  said  cut-off  thereto ;  and  that  the  said  cut-off  was  placed 
on  the  said  boat  pursuant  to  said  agreement  and  permission  as  afore- 
said, and  not  pursuant  to  any  such  contract  as  is  set  out  in  the  first 
count  in  the  plaintifts'  declai-ation ;  and  that  the  said  plaintlfis  have 
made  no  definite  proposition  to  the  said  defendants  for  the  sale  and 
use  of  the  said  cut-off,  and  have  not  been  refused  permission  by  the 
defendants  to  remove  the  same  from  their  said  boat,  then  the  plaintiffs 
are  not  entitled  to  recover  in  this  action,  although  the  jury  should 
believe  from  the  evidence  that  the  said  machine  was  approved  of, 
and. has  been  used  by,  the  said  defendants;  which  instruction  th^e 
court  refused  to  give,  there  being  only  two  judges  on  the  bench,  and 
36 
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they  being  divided  in  opinion  on  said  instruction;  to  which  refti- 
sal  the  defendants,  by  their  counsel,  excepted,  and  prayed  the  court 
that  this  their  bill  of  exceptions  may  be  signed  and  sealed — which  is 
done  this  25th  day  of  May,  1847. 

"James  S.  Moesell.    [seal,] 
"James  DuNLOP."        [seal.] 

Among  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  the  defendants,  were  the 
two  following  letters,  which  are  inserted  here  because  they  are  re- 
marked upon  by  the  court  in  the  decision  of  the  remaining  excep- 
tion: 

W.  Gunton  to  Sickles  S/-  Cook. 

"As  I  am,  week  after  week,  annoyed  by  warrants,  under  a  pre- 
tended contract,  never  entered  into  by  me,  respecting  the  cut-off 
placed  under  your  direction  on  the  steamer  Columbia,  and  as  I  have 
repeatedly  explained  in  writing,  both  to  Messrs.  T.  W.  and  E.  0. 
Smith,  of  Alexandria,  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Smith,  of  this  city,  your  agent 
or  attorney,  what  the  understanding  between  Mr.  Cook  and  myself 
was  in  relation. to  the  subject,  and  have  expressed  my  willingness  to 
comply  therewith,  I  hereby  give  you  notice,  that  unless  you,  within 
ten  days  from  this  date,  remove  the  aforesaid  cut-off  from  the  Colum- 
bia, and  replace,  agreeably  to  that  understanding,  her  machinery  in 
the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  immediately  before  the  cut-off 
was  applied  thereto,  I  shall  promptly  thereafter  cause  the  work  to  be 
done  at  your  expense,  and  hold  you  liable  for  the  same,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  of  expense  incurred  and  loss  sustained,  by  reason  of 
the  detentions  of  the  Columbia,  mentioned,  in  my  letters  to  your  agent, 
Mr.  A.  T.  Smith,  before  alluded  to. 

"W.  Gunton,  Presidmt. 

"  Washington  City,  lUh  April,  1841. 
"Messrs.  Sickles  &  Cook." 

Reply  to  the  above. 

"Dr.  William  Gunton,  President: 

""We  have  received  your  note  of  the  14th  instant,  and  hasten  to 
reply  to  it,  to  avoid  any  farther  misapprehension  on  your  part  of  the 
positions  we  respectively  hold.  You  have  chosen  to  make  terms 
entirely  different  from  those  under  which  we  contracted  with  yoji ; 
have  refused  to  execute  your  contract  with  us ;  have  driven  us  to  the 
necessity  of  a  suit ;  and  we  are  now  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  to 
an  issue.  ,' 

"  You  complain  that  you  are  annoyed  by  waiTants.    It  is  your  own 
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fault.  Tou  say  you  have  repeatedly  [stated]  to  Messrs.  T.  W.  and 
K.  0.  Smith,  of  Alexandria,  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Smith,  of  this  city,  what 
the  understanding  between  Mr.  Cook  and  yourself  was  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  and  have  expressed  yourself  willing  to  comply  therewith. 
"We  have,  as  often  as  occasion  and  opportunity  offered,  stated  to  you, 
in  the  plainest  terms,  that  your  representations  thus  made  were  not 
the  terms  of  our  contract,  and  have  as  clearly  and  distinctly  stated 
to  you  what  that  contract  was.  "We  now  repeat  it.  We  undertook 
to  put  Sickles'  cut-off  on  the  engine  of  the  steamer  Columbia,  and 
offered  to  receive  $1,000  for  the  right  to  use  it.  Tou,  seeming  to 
doubt  the  importance  of  the  invention,  declined  that  offer ;  and  we 
then  offered  to  put  the  cut-off  on,  taking  as  a  compensation  for  its 
use  the  value  of  three-fourths  of  the  fael  saved  by  its  use,  deducting 
from  the  first  savings  $250  for  the  construction  of  the  machine,  the 
saving  to  be  ascertained  by  either  of  us  by  experiments  with  our  cut- 
off and  the  old  one  attached  to  the  engine  of  the  Columbia,  and  you 
were  to  continue  the  use  of  our  cul^ofl",  provided  we  made  it  work 
well,  so  long  as  the  boat  continued  to  belong  to  your  company. 
These  terms  you  accepted  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner.  "We 
employed  the  Messrs.  Smith  to  constract  the  machine.  This  was  all 
they  had  to  do  with  it.  They  did  make  it,  and  it  was  applied,  and 
has  operated  successfully.  Persons  were  directed  on  board  the  boat 
to  make  accurate  observations  of  the  saving.  It  was  found  to  be  far 
greater  than  you  had  any  idea  of.  "We  asked  for  compensation,  and 
you  denied  the  contract.  Tour  own  acts  have  compelled  us  to  bring 
suit ;  and,  iu  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  close  after  that  suit  was 
brought,  we  took  out  a  warrant  against  your  company,  so  that  either 
party  might,  by  appeal,  bring  the  question  at  once  before  the  court 
for  judicial  decision.  These  are  resisted  on  technical  grounds,  and 
now  you  ^ve  us  notice  to  remove  the  cut-off.  However  much  we 
might  be  disposed  to  avoid  litigation,  and  to  terminate  all  contro- 
versy by  an  amicable  adjustment,  the  course  you  have  taken  has 
determined  us,  and  we  now  give  you  notice  that  we  will  not  only  not 
interfere  with  the  cut-off  on  board  the  Columbia,  and  hereby  protest 
against  your  interfering  with  it,  but  we  will  every  week  bring  an 
action  to  recover  the  amount  of  saving  coming  to  us  on  the  terms  of 
our  contract  with  you.     Until  we  can  get  a  judicial  decision  in  the 

matter,  you  must  choose  for  yourself. 

"Sickles  &  Cook. 

«  Washingtm,  Uth  April,  1846." 

The  remaining  prayer  to  the  Circuit  Court. was  as  follows: 

"The  defendants,  by  their  counsel,  further  prayed  the  court  to 
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instruct  the  jury,  that  if  the  jury  believed,  from  the  evidence,  that 
the  contract  set  out  in  the  first  count  of  the  declaration,  and  alleged 
to  have  been  made  by  the  plaintifis  and  "William  Gunton,  the  presi* 
dent  of  the  defendants'  said  company,  was  never  authorized  by  a 
board  or  quorum  of  the  directors  of  said  company,  as  provided  by 
their  charter  of  incorporation,  and  wa,8  never  sanctioned  or  approved 
of  by  said  board  or  quorum  of  the  tfaid  directors,  and  that  the  said 
William  Ghintbn,  in  n*Mng  such  c&ntract  with  the  plaintiffs,  if  the 
jury  believe  the  same  to  have  been  made  by  him,  did  not  act  within 
the  scope  of  his  authority  as  such  president,  then  the  said  contract  is 
void  as  respeoia  the  said  defendants,  and  the  said  plaintiffs  are  not 
entitled  to  recover  under  the  said  first  count  in  their  declaration ; 
which  instruction  the  court  refused,  but  granted  the  same  with  the 
following  modification :  But  if,  from  the  evidence,  the  jury  shall  find 
that  William  Gunton,  the  president  of  the  defendants'  company,  and 
acting  as  their  general  agent,  made  with  the  plaintiffs  the  contract 
set  out  in  the  first  count  of  the  said  declaration,  and  that  the  plaintiffs, 
under  the  said  contract,  put  the  said  machine  on  the  defendants'  boat, 
and  the  same  was  used  by  the  defendants  at  the  time  and  times  men- 
tioned in  the  said  count,  and  that  the  same  Was  beneficial  to  the  de- 
fendants, then  the  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  recover  on  the-  said  first 
count,  notwithstanding  the  jury  shall  find  that  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract were  not  communicated  to  the  defendants,  and  the  said  William 
Gunton  reported  to  the  said  defendants  a  different  contract ;  to  which 
refusal  of  the  said  instruction,  and  modification  thereof,  the  defend- 
ants, by  their  counsel,  excepted;  and  prayed  that  this  their  bill  of 
exceptions  may  be  signed  and  sealed— which  is  done  this  25th  day  of 
May,  1847. 

"Jambs  S.  MoRSEUE,.    [seal.] 
"James  Dumlop."         [seal.] 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  assessed  the  damages 
at  $1,800,  with  interest  from  the  9th  of  November,  1845.  A  writ  of 
error  brought  these  several  rulings  of  the  Circuit  Court  before  this 
court  for  revision. 

It  was  argtted  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  and  by 
Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Bradley,  for  the  defendants  in  error. 

Thfe  argnmmt  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  with  respect  to 
the  admissibility  of  the  evidence,  was  as  follows  : 

1st.  The  same  was  inapplicable  to  the  issue  on  the  first  count  in  the 
plaintifis'  declaration. 
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2d.  That  the  same  could  not  be  oftered  on  the  general  count,  unless 
the  plaintiffs  abandoned  the  first. 

The  plaintiffs  in  error  insist  tha.t  the  court  erred  in  allowing  the 
evidence  objected  to  by  them  to  go  to  the  jm-y — 

Ist.  Because  it  was  in  no  way  applicable  to  the  issue  on  the  special 
count  in  the  plaintiffs'  declaration.  It  did  not  tend  to  prove  any  one 
of  the  allegations  contained  in  that  count,  and  was  therefore  irrele- 
vant and  collateral. 

The  plaintiff's  allege  that  a  special  mode  of  testing  the  value  of 
their  machine,  in  conti'ast  with  that  previously  used  on  board  the 
defendants'  boat,  was  agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  and  constituted 
part  of  their  contract ;  the  experiment  was,  as  they  allege,  to  be  made 
on  board  the  Colwnhia.  It  was  therefore  wholly  immaterial  to  the 
•point  in  issue  on  the  first  or  special  count,  what  had  been  the  result 
of  experiments  made  on  board  steamboats  in  Baltimore  or  Washing- 
ton. The  defendants  had  no  notice  of  such  experiments,  were  not 
present  at  them,  and  ought  not  be  affected  by  them. 

Neither  was  it  proper  to  give  in  evidence  the  opinion  of  engineers 
or  steamboat  builders,  however  well  informed  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  the  two  machines,  particularly  as  the  plaintiffs  allege  a  special 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  difference  in  value  had  been  agreed  on  by 
the  parties  in  their  alleged  contract. 

It  is  a  familiar  rule  of  evidence,  that  it  must  correspond  with  the 
allegations  in  the  pleadings  of  the  party  who  offered  it.  1  Greenleaf 
on  Evidence,  sees.  51  and  62. 

This  rule  excludes  all  evidence  of  collateral  facts.  The  admission 
of  evidence  of  that  character  tends  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  jury, 
to  excite  prejudice,  and  mislead  them ;  the  adverse  party  is  taken  by 
surprise,  and  cannot  be  prepared  to  rebut  it. 

Thus,  where  the  issue  between  a  landlord  and  his  tenant  was 
whether  rent  was  payable  quarterly  or  half-yearly,  evidence  of  the 
mode  in  which  other  tenants  of  the  same  landlord  paid  their  rent 
was  held  by  Lord  Kenyon  inadmissible.    Peake's  Oases,  95. 

So  the  opinions  of  engineers,  and  the  results  of  experiments  on 
other  boats,  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed. 

2d.  This  evidence  was  not  admissible  under  the  qmrdum  meruit 
count. 

Where  there  is  an  express  contract,  and  a  stipulated  mode  of  com- 
pensation, the  party  rendering  the  services  cannot  waive  the  contract, 
and  resort  to  an  action  on  a  quantum  meruit,  or  an  implied  assumpsit. 
Champlin  v.  Butler,  18  Johns.,  169. 

Where  the  special  agreement  subsists  in  full  force,  the  plaintiff 
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cannot  recover  under  the  common  counts,  but  the  remedy  is  on  the 
contract.  BuUer's  N.  P.,  139 ;  Raijmovd'Y.  Beamard,  12  Johns.,  274; 
Jennings  v.  Camp,  13  John^.,  94 ;  Clarke  v.  Smith,  14  Johns.,  326 ; 
Wood  V.  Edwards,  19  Johns.,  205;  PerJdns  v.  Hart's  Executor,  11 
Wheat,  237. 

In  the  case  before  the  court,  the  contract  was  subsisting  and  con- 
tinuing ;  it  was  to  last  as  long  as  the  defendants  should  continue  to 
employ  the  boat  Colufkbia^  if  the  patent  for  the  machine  continued 
so  long.  The  plaintiffs  had  declared  upon  it  as  a  subsisting  contract. 
The  quantum  meruit  count  was  for  the  same  subject-matter  as  the 
special  contract. 

In  the  case  of  Cooke  v.  Munstone,  1  Bos.  &  Pull.  IS.  K.,  354,  the 
declaration  contained  a  count  on  a  special  contract,  and  a  count  for 
money  had  and  received  to  the  use  of  the  plaintiff;  the  plaintiff  failed 
to  prove  the  contract  laid,  but  proved  another  variant  from  it ;  he 
claimisd  to  recover  on  his  common  count ;  the  court  decided  that  the 
plaintiff  could  not  proceed  on  the  common  counts.  The  court  said: 
"  The  cases  in  which  the  plaintiff  had  been  allowed  to  proceed  on 
these  counts  are  those  in  which  the  special  contract  is  put  altogether 
out  of  the  case.  It  would  be  very  strange  to  allow  the  plaintiff  to 
recover  on  the  general  bidebitatus  assumpsit,  and  still  leave  him  to  his 
right  to  recover  for  non-performance  of  his  special  contract.  It  is  said 
he  has  a  right  to  proceed  at  the  same  time  on  the  special  and  on  the 
general  count;  but  the  cases  only  warrant  a  permission  to  resort  to 
the  latter  when  the  former  has  failed  altogether.  In  this  case,  if  we 
were  to  allow  the  plaintiff  to  go  into  the  evidence  he  offered,  it  would 
amount  to  saying  that  there  waa  no  evidence  of  a  subsisting  special 
agreement,  when  in  truth  there  was  such  evidence." 

In  Clarke  v.  Smith,  14  Johns.,  326,  the  declaration  contained  a  count 
on  a  special  agreement,  and  the  common  counts  relative  to  the  same 
subject-matter.  The  plaintiff,  at  the  trial,  proceeded  to  give  evidence 
under  the  common  counts ;  the  witness,  on  cross-examination,  said 
there  was  a  written  contract  between  the  parties,  under  which  the 
work  was  done ;  objection  was  then  made  to  the  plaintiff's  giving . 
evidence  under  the  common  counts,  which  was  overi'uled  by  the 
court.  » 

On  appeal,  this  was  held  to  be  error,  and  it  was  decided,  that  when- 
ever the  special  contract  is  still  subsisting,  and  no  act  done  or  omitted 
by  the  one  party  which  would  authorize  the  other  to  consider  the 
contract  rescinded,  the  remedy  must  be  on  the  special  contract,  which 
principle  will  be  found  to  run  through  all  the  cases. 

While  the  contract  is  still  subsisting,  part  performance  will  not 
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entitle  the  plaintiff  to  resort  to  tlie  common  counts  to  recover  the 
value  of  that  which  he  has  done  in  pa,rt  fulfillment  of  the  contract. 

If  the  plaintiffs  could  not  resort  to  th§  common  count,  they  ought 
not  to  have  been  allowed,  the  defendants  objecting,  to  give  evidence 
applicable  only  to  that  count.  There  was  conflicting  testimony  res- 
pecting the  value  of  the  machine,  and  the  minds  of  the  jury  must 
have  been  affected  by  the  testimony  thus  improperly  offered. 

"With  respect  to  the  exception  founded  on  the  refusal  of  the  court 
to  grant  the  first  prayer  made  by  the  defendants  below,  the  error 
alleged  was  this : 

If  the  plaintiffi  acted  under  a  special  agreement  with  the  defend- 
ants in  putting  the  said  machine  on  the  defendants'  boat,  and  there 
was  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  to  comply  therewith 
in  any  respect,  the  proper  and  only  remedy  for  the  plaintiff's  was  by 
action  on  that  special  agreement. 

Whether  the  agreement  was  such  as  the  plaintifls  pretended,  or 
such  as  the  defendants  pretended,  while  such  agreement  was  subsist- 
ing, there  could  be  no  remedy  for  the  plaintiffs  on  the  common 
counts. 

If  the  argument  was  such  as  the  plaintiffs  have  set  out  in  the  first 
count  in  their  declaration,  and  the  jury  believp  the  evidence  intro- 
duced to  prove  the  same  by  the  plaintiffs,  then  they  were  entitled  to 
recover  on  that  count. 

But  if  the  jury  gave  greater  credence  and  weight  to  the  evidence 
offered  by  the  defendants  to  sustain  the  issue  on  their  part,  and  be- 
lieve the  contract  to  be  proved  to  be  such  as  the  defendants  set  up, 
then  the  plaintiffs  were  not  entitled  to  recover — 

1st.  Because  of  their  failure  to  prove  the  contract  set  out  by  them. 

2d.  Because  a  different  contract  was  proved  by  the  defendants,  of 
which  there  was  no  breach  on  their  part  alleged  or  proved,  and  which 
was  still  subsisting. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  as  shown  by  the  defend- 
ants' evidence,  that  the  machine  was  not  put  on  the  defendants'  boat 
to  be  used  by  them  under  a  contract  of  purchase,  nor  was  the  use 
thereof  to  be  paid  for  by  the  defendants.  It  was  put  on  board  by  per- 
mission of  the  defendants  at  the  request  of  the  plaintife,  and  for  their 
advantage.  The  plaintiffs  were  at  liberty  to  remove  it  at  their  pleas- 
ure. If  the  defendants  should  wish  to  acquire  the  right  to  use  it  per- 
manently, it  was  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  future  agreement. 

If  the  jury  believed  this,  and  certainly  the  defendants'  evidence 
tended  to  prove  it,  and  no  subsequent  contract  was  alleged  or  proved, 
and  no  offer  by  the  plaintiffs  to  remove  the  machine,  from  the  boat. 
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and  refnsal  by  the  defendants  to  allow  it,  either  alleged  or  proved, 
then  the  plaintiifs  made  out  no  case  against  the  defendants;  and, 
when  asked  by  the  defendaats,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  court  so  to  tell 
the  jury,  and  their  refusal  was  an  error. 

The  court  seemed  to  haVe  been  of  opinion,  that  notwithstanding  the 
jury  might  believe,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  defendant  did  not  con- 
tract with  the  plain tiffi,  either  for  the  purchase  or  use  of  the  machine, 
and  that  the  same  was  ^ut  on  board  the  plaintiffs'  boat  for  their  own 
benefit  and  advantage  with  the  public,  yet,  as  the  same  had  been  used 
by  the  defendants,  and  they  had  derived  benefit  therefrom,  they  ought, 
to  pay  for  it ;  and  if  they  refused  to  do  so,  the  plaintiffs  had  a  right 
to  recover  for  such  use. 

Respecting  the  last  prayer,  the  plaintiffi  in  error  contend  that  the 
court  erred  in  refusing  the  instruction  as  ori^nally  asked  for,  and  m 
giving  the  same  with  said  modification. 

In  the  third  section  of  defendants'  said  charter,  it  is  provided  that 
the  afliairs  of  the  company  shall  be  conducted  by  four  directors  and 
a  president ;  that  two  directors  and  the  president  shall  form  a  quorum 
for  transacting  all  the  business  of  the  company. 

In  the  fifth  section,  it  is  provided  that  the  president  and  directors 
shall  have  full  powei-  to  use,  employ,  and  dispose  of  the  funds  and 
property  of  the  company  for  the  interest  and  benefit  of  the  stockhold- 
ers, and  agreeably  to  the  objects  of  the  said  act  of  incorporation. 

The  president  of  the  company  has,  as  sudh,  no  power  to  bind  the 
company  by  contract ;  he  may  be  authorized  to  act  as  the  speeicd  agent 
of  the  company  in  some  particular  case,  or  generally  in  the  perform- 
ance of  some  prescribed  duties.  His  power  as  agent  of  the  company 
cannot  be  without  scope  or  limit.  An  act  of  the  board  authorizing 
the  president  to  act  as  vniversal  agent,  with  unlimited  authority  to  act 
for  and  dispose  of  the  property  of  the  company,  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  charter,  and  void. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  Mr.  Gunton  made  with  the  plaintife  the  con- 
itract  set  out  in  the  declaration,  he  acted,  in  doing  so,  as  the  president 
or  agent  of  the  company,  and  within  some  supposed  limits.  If  the 
;act  done  was  within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  the  company  was 
bound  by  it.  If,  however,  the  act  done  was  not  mthin  the  scope  of 
Hiis  authority,  then  the  company  was  not  bound  by  it. 

It  is  not  contended  that  third  persons  are  to  be  affected  by  the 
private  restrictions  which  a  principal  may  impose  onliis  agent.  It 
is  conceded,  that  whenever  the  act  is  within  the  scope  of  the  agent's 
autliorily,  the  principal  is  bound.  Story  on  the  Law  of  Agency,  sec. 
127. 
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In  the  instruction  which  the  court  refused,  they  were  asked  to  say 
to  the  jury,  that  if  they  believed,  from  the  evidence,  that  Mr.  Gun- 
ton,  in  making  the  said  contract,  did  not  act  within  the  scope  of 
his  authority  as  such  president,  and  that  the  said  contract  was  never 
authorized  or  sanctioned  by  the  board  of  directors,  then  the  same 
was  void  as  respects  the  defendants. 

In  refusing  this  instruction,  the  court  left  the  jury  to  understand 
that  the  contract  was  binding  on  the  defendants,  notwithstanding  it 
was  notVithin  the  scope  of  Mr.  Gunton's  authority  as  president,  and 
so  agent  of  the  company,  to  make  it ;  and  the  same  had  never  been 
authorized  or  sanctioned  by  the  board  of  directors. 

This  ruling  on  the  part  of  the  court,  as  the  subsequent  modification 
shows,  had  its  basis  in  an  opinion  held  by  them,  that  the  defendants, 
having  had  the  use  of  the  machine,  if  they  were  benefited  thereby, 
were,  at  all  events,  bound  to  pay  for  it. 

The  subsequent  granting  of  this  instruction,  with  the  modification 
attached  to  it  by  the  court,  magnified  the  error  of  their  fiirst  refusal. 

The  plain  and  fair  construction  of  the  whole  is  this :  That  if  the 
jury  believe  Mr.  Gunton,  in  making  said  contract,  acted  beyond  the 
scope  of  his  authority  as  president  of  the  company,  aijd  that  the  con- 
tract was  never  authorized  or  sanctioned  by  the  board  of  directors, 
the  contract  was  void ;  yet,  if  he,  being  the  president  of  the  defend- 
ants' company,  and  acting  as  their  general  agent,  did  make  the  said 
contract,  even  if  he  did  exceed  his  authority,  and  the  plaintiffs,  un- 
der said  contract,  put  their  machine  on  the  defendants'  boat,  and  it 
was  used  by  the  defendants,  and  was  beneficial  to  them,  then  the 
plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  recover  under  the  special  count  in  the  dec- 
laration ;  that  is,  they  are  entitled  to  recover  for  the  beneficial  use 
on  the  first  or  special  count  in  the  declaration. 

One  of  the  terms  of  the  contract,  as  set  out  in  the  declaration,  is 
that  the  whole  O'f  the  value  of  the  savings  which  should  be  effected  by 
the  plaintiffs'  machine  over  the  old  throttle  cut-off,  should  be  applied 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  machine,  &c.,  and  after  that  three-fourths 
of  the  savings  thus  effected  should  be  paid  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  the 
amount  was  to  be  ascertained  in  a  certain  way. 

The  instructions  given  by  the  court  to  the  jury  do  not  limit  the 
right  of  the  plaintiffs  to  recover  according  to  the  terms  of  their  alleged 
agreement,  but  they  affirm  their  right  to  recover,  if  the  jury  believed 
the  machine  was  used,  and  was  beneficial  to  the  plaintiffs.  The  court 
say  they  may  recover  for  the  beneficial  use,  and  that  under  the  special 
contract.  The  j  ury  are  not  told  that  the  beneficial  use  of  the  plaintiffs' 
machine  must,  in  their  judgment,  exceed  that  of  the  old  throttle  cut- 
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off.  It  is  sufficient,  in  the  judgment  of  the  courts  that  the  defendants 
had  used  the  machine,  and  that  that  use  was  beneficial,  to  authorize 
the  plaintifts  to  recover  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  such  use. 

If  the  ruling  of  the  court  had  been,  that  if  the  jury  believed  that 
Mr.  Gunton,  in  making  the  contract,  exceeded  his  authority,  and 
therefore  that  the  contract  was  void  as  against  the  defendants,  in 
the  absence  of  any  contract  binding  the  defendants,  the  plaintiffi 
might  recover  undei*  the  common  count,  if  they  believed  the  defend- 
ants used  the  plaintiffs'  machine,  and  it  was  beneficial  to  them,  there 
would  have  been  no  error  in  their  instruction ;  but  such  is  not  the 
ruling  of  the  court.  They  say,  that  if  the  machine  was  put  on  the  boat 
under  the  special  contract,  and  was  used  by  the_ defendants  and  proved 
beneficial,  the  plaintiffl  may  recover  the  value  of  such  use  on  the 
count  on  that  contract. 

The  following  authorities  were  relied  on :  Bank  of  Columbia  v.  Pat- 
tersorCs  Administrator,  7  Cranch,  306 ;  need  and  Amory  v.  Providence 
Insurance  Co.,  2  Cranch,  127 ;  Fleckner  v.  Bank  of  United  States,  8 
Wheat.,  338 ;  Bank  of  United  States  v.  Dandridge,  12  Wheat.,  64. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  error,  with  respect  to  the  admis- 
sibility of  the  evidence,  conceded  that  the  evidence  was  not  admissi- 
ble under  the  first  count  in  the  declaration,  and  that  it  was  not  offered 
as  applicable  to  that  count,  but  contended  that  it  was  clearly  admis- 
sible under  the  second  count.  The  propriety  of  joining  a  count  on 
the  special  agreement  with  a  common  count  cannot  be  doubted.  It 
is  the  usual  and  proper  course.    Arch.  Civ.  PL,  174. 

Where  there  is  a  special  agreement,  the  rules  are — 

1st.  So  long  aa  the  contract  is  executory,  to  declare  specially ; 
when  executed,  and  the  payment  is  to  be  in  money,  the  general 
counts  may  be  used.  Streeter  v.  Horlock,  1  Bing.,  34,  37 ;  Study  v. 
Sanders,  6  Barn.  &  Cres.,  628 ;  TiMe  v.  Mayo,  7  Johns.,  132 ;  Robert- 
son V.  Lynch,  18  Johns.,  451. 

2d.  Where  the  contract  has  been  partly  performed,  and  has  been 
abandoned  by  mutual  consent,  or  rescinded  by  some  act  of  defendant, 
plaintiff'  may  use  the  common  counts.  Robson  v.  Godfrey,  1  Stark., 
275. 

3d.  Where  work  has  been  done  under  a  special  agreement,  but  not 
in  the  time  or  manner  stipulated,  has  been  accepted  by  and  is  bene- 
ficial to  defendants,  the  common  counts  may  be  resorted  to.  KecI^s 
Case,  Bull.  K  P.,  139 ;  Bum  v.  MUer,  4  Taunt,  745 ;  Streeter  v.  Ew- 
look,  1  Bing.,  34 ;  Jewell  v.  Sohroeppel,  4  Cow.,  564 ;  Taft  v.  Montague, 
14  Mass.,  282. 
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These  are  general  principles  now  universally  admitted. 

But  it  is  supposed  the  plaintiffs  were  bound  to  waive  or  abandon 
tTieir  first  count  before  they  could  resort  to  the  common  count.  Is 
this  so  ? 

It  was  contested,  and  they  had  a  right  to  ^ve  evidence  as  to  both. 
They  were  both  good  counts.  It  was  competent  for  them  to  have  the 
verdict  entered  on  whichever  count  they  pleased,  or  the  court  might 
have  instructed  the  jury  at  the  instance  of  either  party.  If  the  con- 
tract had  been  admitted,  the  case  would  have  been  different.  Here 
the  whole  matter  was  in  pais,  and  the  court  was  right  in  admitting  the 
evidence. 

As  to  the  first  prayer. 

The  rules  already  presented  furnish  a  conclusive  answer  to  this. 
If  the  machine  was  placed  on  the  boat  under  the  agreement  assum- 
ed by  this  prayer,  it  is  still  quite  clear  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to 
compensation  for  the  time  it  was  used  by  the  defendants,  if  it  was 
beneficial  to  them,  although  they  should  not  have  agreed  on  the 
terms. 

It  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  plaintiff's  would  place  the 
machine  on  the  boat  at  their  own  expense,  and  for  their  own  benefit ; 
and  if,  on  trial,  it  should  be  approved  of  by  the  defendants,  and 
they  should  desire  to  purchase  it,  the  terms  of  such  purchase  should 
be  afterwards  determined  on  between  the  parties ;  but  if  it  should  not 
be  approved,  or  the  terms  proposed  by  said  Cook  for  the  use  of  the 
same  should  be  such  that  defendants  could  not  accede  thereto,  plain- 
tiffs should  remove  it  at  their  own  expense,  and  replace  the  boat  in  as 
good  condition  as  before.  This  is,  however,  but  a  partial  statement 
of  the  evidence.  It  was  approved  of.  The  defendants  conferred 
with  Cook  about  the  price,  and  he  said  they  should  have  the  use  of 
the  machine  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the  same  had  been  disposed 
of  to  the  Augusta,  or  any  other  steamboat ;  but  he  did  not  state  what 
those  terms  were. 

The  Augusta  was  a  boat  running  in  the  same  waters ;  the  Osceola 
was  another.  The  means  of  ascertaining  the  price  were  within  the 
reach  of  defendants.  The  defendants  understood  this  to  be  a  distinct 
and  binding  offer.  They  did  not  reject  it;  but  continued  to  use  the 
machine  after  these  terms  were  proposed. 

It  was  a  contract  of  sale  or  use.  The  plaintiffs  had  done  their  part, 
executed  the  contract,  and  the  payment  was  to  be  made  in  money. 
They  might  resort  to  the  common  count.  See  cases  under  the  first  rule 
above.  They  gave  evidence  to  show  the  terms  on  which  the  Osceola 
had  it.    This  was  the  measure  of  the  sum  which  they  could  recover 
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on  the  commou  count.  It  was  competent  for  defendants  to  have 
proved  that  the  terms  with  the  Augusta  were  more  favorable,  if  they 
had  chosen  to  do  so.  But  the  court  was  asked  to  say  they  could  not 
recover  at  all  in  this  action,  rejecting  the  second  count  altogether. 

As  to  the  fourth  exci^ptiou. 

The  instruction  assumes  that  the  defendante'  president  must  have 
been  authorized  by  a  board  or  quorum  of  the  directors,  or  his  act 
sanctioned  and  approved  by  such  board  or  quorum,  to  make  it  bind- 
ing on  the  company. 

It  admits  the  making  of  the  contract.    It  was  a  contract  eminently 
beneficial  to  the  company,  saving  more  than  one-third  of  the  fuel. 
It  was  made  by  the  general  agent  of  the  company  in  the  ordinary 
discharge  of  his  duties.    They  were  bound  to  know  its  terms.    If 
they  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  without  inquiring  into 
those  terms,  or  if  they  believed,  from  the  report  of  their  said  agent,    ^  ?• 
that  he  had  made  a  different  contract,  they  are  still  bound  by  the       " 
contract  which  he  did  make.     Monk  of  Columbia  v.  JPaUersan's  Adm,, 
7  Cranch,  299 ;  Mechanics'  Bank  v.  Bank  of  Columbia,  5  "Wheat,  326 ; 
Fleekner  v.  Bank  of  United  States,  8  Wheat,,  338 ;  Bank  of  United      '> 
States  V.  JOandridge,  12  Wheat,  64;  Bank  of  Metropolis  v.  ChtttsoMick, 
14  Pet,  37. 

Mr.  Justice  Gbibr  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court 
Sickles  and  Cook,  plaintiffs  below,  filed  theii*  declaration  in  assump- 
sit, containing  two  counts. 

The  first  sets  forth  a  parol  contract  made  with  William  Gunton, 
president  of  tbe  steamboat  company  and  general  agent  thereof,  in 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  plaintiffs  should  construct  and  place  on 
board  the  steamboat  Columbia  a  certain  machine,  invented  by  Sickles, 
called  a  «  cut-off,"  at  their  own  cost ;  that  the  machine  should  be 
toied,  and  if  it  was  found  to  produce  any  saving  of  fuel,  that  the  cost 
of  putting  it  in  operation,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, should  be  first  paid  out  of  the  savings  of  fuel  effected  by  the 
machine ;  that  the  machine  should  be  used  by  the  defendants  during 
the  continuance  of  the  patent,  if  the  boat  should  l^t  so  long;  and 
after  paying  for  its  erection,  the  savings  caused  thereby  in  the  con- 
sumption of  fnel  should  be  divided  between  the  plaintiffi  and  defend- 
ants, in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  to  defendants  and  three-fourths 
to  plaintife  The  mode  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  saving  is  spe- 
cially set  forth;  and  the  plaintiflffi  aver  that  they  erected  their  cut-off 
OH  said  steamboat,  at  the  cost  of  |242,  on  the  9th  of  JJiTovember,  1844, 
and  that  it  was  afterwards  ascertained,  in  the  mode  agreed  upon,  that 
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the  saving  of  fuel  caused  by  using  plaintiffs'  cut-off  exceeded  that  of 
the  "  throttle  cut-off,"  before  used  by  defendants,  by  34^|^  per  cent.; 
and  that  the  amount  saved  over  and  above  the  price  of  erection  when 
this  suit  was  brought  was  $2,600.  For  the  amount  of  the  $242,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  latter  sum,  this  suit  is  brought. 

There  is  a  second  count,  for  putting  the  machine  on  the  boat  at 
request  of  defendants,  with  a  quantum  meruit. 

On  the  trial  of  the  cause  below,  evidence  was  givfen  tending  to 
prove  the  special  contract  as  laid  in  the  first  count,  and  that  the 
experiment  to  test  the  value  had  been  made  in  the  manner  agreed 
upon,  with  the  result  as  stated  in  the  declaration.  The  plaintiffs 
then  offered  to  show  experiments  made  by  practical  engineers  on 
other  boats,  and  the  result  thereof,  with  the  opinion  of  the  said  engi- 
neers as  to  the  value  of  their  cut-off.  This  evidence  was  objected  to, 
and  its  admission  is  the  subject  of  the  first  bill  of  exceptions,  sealed 
at  request  of  defendants. 

The  objection  to  this  evidence  is,  that  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
value  of  plaintiffi'  cut-off  is  specially  stated  in  the  declaration,  and 
no  other  could  be  resorted  to.  But  we  think  that,  even  if  there  were 
no  otheir  count  in  the  declaration  than  that  on  the  special  contract, 
this  objection  cannot  be  sustained.  The  plaintiffs  have  given  in  evi- 
dence the  experiment  made  in  pursuance  of  their  alleged  agreement, 
and  as  this  testimony  tended  only  to  corroborate  it,  and  not  to  con- 
tradict it,  or  enlarge  the  claim  of  the  plaintiffs  beyond  that  ascertained 
by  the  experiment  made  by  the  parties,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  irrel- 
evant or  incompetent-— at  most,  it  could  only  be  said  to  be  Buper^- 
fluous.  But  assuming  that  it  was  irrelevant  on  the  first  coutit,  it  is 
clearly  not  so  as  regards  the  common  count  on  a  quantum  meruit. 
The  plaintiffi  had  an  undoubted  right  to  give  evidence  which  might 
enable  them  to  recover  on  the  latter  count,  in  case  the  defendants 
should  succeed  in  establishing  their  plea  of  nan  asswnpsit  as  to  the 
first.  Iq  this  view  of  the  case,  the  competency  and  relevancy  of  the 
testimoay  cannot  be  doubted. 

To  support  the  issue  on  their  part,  the  defendants  then  called  Wil- 
liam Gunton,  the  late  president  of  the  company,  who  wholly  denied 
that  he  made  such  a  contract  as  that  declared  on  by  plaintiffi,  and 
stated  that  plaintife  expressed  to  him  a  desire  to  bring  their  "  cat- 
off"  to  the  favoralble  notice  of  the  government,  with  a  view  of  intro- 
ducing it  on  board  the  national  steamships ;  that  he  gave  them  leave 
to  erect  their  machine  on  the  boat  at  their  own  expense,  and  agreed 
that  if,  on  trial,  the  machine  should  be  approved  by  the  defendants, 
they  would  purchase  it,  on  terms  to  be  afterwards  agreed  upon;  but 
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if  not  approved,  or  the  terms  of  purchase  offered  by  plaintiffs  should 
be  such  as  defendants  would  not  accept,  then  plaintiffs  should  have 
leave  to  take  off'  their  machine  at  their  own  expense ;  that  afterwards, 
when  the  plaintiffs'  terms  were  asked,  they  said  defendants  should 
have  the  machine  on  the  same  terms  as  the  steamboat  Augusta,  and 
other  boats,  but  would  not  then,  or  at  any  other  time,  state  definitely 
what  those  terms  were,  or  what  price  the  Augusta  had  given,  or  the 
plaintiffs  would  be  wiBing  to  take,  so  that  it  could  be  laid  before  the 
company  for  their  approval ;  that  defendants  had  never  refused  per- 
mission to  plaintiffl  to  take  away  the  machine  from  the  boat,  if  they 
so  desired  to  do.  Certain  letters  were  also  given  in  evidence,  the 
contents  of  which  it  is  not  neopssary  to  state,  in  order  to  understand 
the  instructions  given  to  the  jury,  which  are  now  the  subject  of  ex- 
ception. 

Four  several  bills  of  exception  have  been  taken  to  the  refusal  of 
the  court  to  give  four  items  of  instruction  of  the  jury.  Two  of  these 
only  are  relied  on  here.  The  first  may  be  briefly  stated  thus :  That 
if  the  jury  believed  the  testimony  of  William  Gunton,  and  that  the 
contract  between  the  parties  was  such  as  he  stated,  defendants  were 
entitled  to  a  verdict.   This  instruction  was  refused  by  a  divided  court. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  defendants  were  clearly  entitled  to  have 
this  instruction  given  to  the  jury,  as  the  testimony,  if  believed  by 
them,  fully  supported  the  defendants' plea,  and  showed  that  the  plain- 
tiffs were  not  entitled  to  recover  on  either  count  in  their  declaration. 
They  could  not  recover  on  the  first  count,  for  this  testimony  showed 
that  there  was  no  such  contract  between  the  parties  as  that  set  forth 
in  it ;  nor  on  the  count  on  a  qvantum  meruit  for  the  use  of  the  ma- 
chine, for  that  would  be  a  repudiation  of  the  contract  as  proved.  If 
the  plaintiffs  put  their  machine  on  board  of  defendants'  boat  for  the 
purpose  of  experiment,, on  an  agreement  that  defendants  should  pay 
for  it  if,  on  trial,  they  approved  it,  and  were  willing  to  give  the  price 
asked,  otherwise  the  plaintiffs  should  have  leave  to  take  it  away, 
it  certainly  needs  no  argument  to  show  that,  without  stating  their 
terms,  or  offering  to  fulfill  their  contract  by  a  sale  of  the  machine, 
the  plaintifls  cannot  repudiate  it  and  sue  for  the  use  of  the  machine. 
This  would  be.  a  palpable  fraud  on  the  defendants. 

The  only  other  exception  urged  to  the  charge  of  the  court  below 
is  in  the  answer  given  by  the  court  to  the  fourth  instruction  prayed, 
which  is  as  follows : 

"  If,  from  the  evidence,  the  jury  shall  find  that  William  Giinton, 
the  president  of  the  defendants'  company,  and  acting  as  their  general 
agent,  made  with  the  plaintiffs  the  contract  set  out  in  the  first  count 
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of  the  said  declaration,  and  that  the  plaintiffs,  under  the  said  contract, 
put  the  said  machine  on  the  defendants'  boat,  and  the  same  was  used 
by  the  defendants  at  the  time  and  times  mentioned  in  the  said  count, 
and  that  the  same  was  beneficial  to  the  defendants,  then  the  plaintiffs 
are  entitled  to  recover  on  the  said  first  count,  notwithstanding  the 
jury  shall  find  that  the  terms  of  the  said  contract  were  not  communi- 
cated to  the  defendants,  and  the  said  "William  Gunton  reported  to  the 
said  defendants  a  different  contract." 

"We  find  no  fault  with  this  instruction,  so  far  as  it  states  the  liability 
of  defendants  for  the  acts  of  Gunton  as  their  general  agent,  whether 
he  reported  his  agreement  to  the  defendants  or  not.  If  he  was  their 
general  agent,  and  had  power  to  make  such  contract,  his  failure  to 
communicate  it  to  his  principals  cannot  affect  the  case.  But  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  court  erred  in  stating  that  the  plaintifls  had  a 
right  to  recover  on  their  special  count,  if  the  machine  was  useful  to 
the  defendants,  without  regarding  the  stipulations  of  said  contract  as 
laid  and  proved,  and  the  fact  that  the  plaintiffs  had  refused  to  rescind  it, 
and  had  expressed  their  determination  to  adhere  to  it  and  "  to  bring 
an  action  every  week  to  recover  the  amount  of  saving  on  the  terms  of 
the  contract." 

If  the  plaintiffs  had  complied  with  the  request  of  the  president  of 
the  company,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  them  on  the  14th  of  April,  1841, 
after  the  dispute  about  the  nature  of  the  contract  had  arisen,  and 
taken  their  cut-off  from  the  boat,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  tlie  contract, 
the  instructions  given  by  the  court  would  have  been  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect. But  as  the  record  shows  that  the  plaintiffs  have  refused  to 
annul  the  contract,  a  very  important  question  arises — whether  this 
action,  and  five  hundred  others  which  the  plaintiffi  have  expressed 
their  determination  to  continue  to  institute,  can  be  supported  on  this 
one  contract.  By  the  contract  as  proved  and  declared  on,  the  defend- 
ants, after  the  machine  has  been  erected  on  their  boat,  are  to  continue 
to  use  it  "  during  the  continuance  of  the  patent,"  if  the  boat  should 
last  so  long.  The  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  defendants  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  amount  of  saving  of  fuel  which  the  machine 
shall  effect.  The  mode  of  ascertaining  this  saving  is  pointed  out, 
and  the  ratio  in  which  it  is  to  be  divided.  The  first  |250  saved  are 
all  to  go  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  three-fourths  of  all  the  balance.  But 
the  contract  is  wholly  silent  as  to  the  time  when  any  account  shall  be 
rendered  or  payments  made.  The  defendants  have  not  agreed  to 
pay  by  the  trip,  or  settle  their  account  every  day,  or  week,  or  year, 
or  at  the  end  of  27 J  weeks,  the  time  for  which  this  suit, is  instituted. 
The  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  is,  that  the  defendants 
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shall  use  their  machine  for  a  certain' time,  in  consideration  of  which 
defendants  are  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money.  It  is  true,  the  exact 
sum  is  not  stated ;  but  the  mode  of  rendering  it  certain  is  fully  set 
forth.  It  is  one  entire  contract,  which  cannot  be  divided  into  a  thou- 
sand, as  the  plaintiffs  imagine.  If  the  defendants  had  agreed  to  pay 
by  installments  at  the  end  of  every  week,  or  twenty-seven  weeks, 
doubtless  the  plaintiffs  could  have  sustained  an  action  for  the  breach 
of  each  promise,  as-  the  breaches  successively  occurred.  But  it  is  a 
well-settled  principle  of  law,  that "  unless  there  be  some  express  stip- 
ulation to  the  contrary,  whenever  an  entire  sum  is  to  be  paid  for  the 
entire  work,  the  performance  or  service  is  a  condition  precedent ; 
being  one  consideration  and  one  debt,  it  cannot  be  divided."  It  was 
error,  therefore,  to  instruct  the  jury  that  the  plaintiffs  were  entitied 
to  recover  on  the  first  count,  if  their  machine  was  used  by  the  de- 
fendants, and  was  beneficial  to  them,  without  regard  to  the  fact  of 
the  rescission,  or  continuance,  or  fulfillment  of  the  contract  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiffs. 

Whether,  if  there  had  been  a  count  in  the  declaration  for  the  |242, 
and  the  jmy  had  believed  that  the  defendants  had  agreed  to  pay  it 
as  soon  as  it  was  earned,  the  plaintiffs  might  not  recover  to  that 
amount,  or  whether  such  a  construction  could  be  put  on  the  contract 
as  proved,  are  questions  not  before  us,  and  on  which  we  therefore 
^ve  no  opinion. 

The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  must  therefore  be  reversed. 

Order.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  holden  in  and  for  the  "county  of  Washington,  and  was  ar- 
gued by  counsel ;  on  consideration  whereof,  it  is  now  here  ordered 
and  adjudged  by  this  court,  that  the  judgment  of  the  said  Circuit 
Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  reversed  with  costs, 
and  that  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  remanded  to  the  said 
Circuit  Court,  with  directions  to  award  a  venire  Jaekisde  rmvo. 


Charles  J.  Gatibr  and  Leonard  Brown,  plaintipbs  in  error, 
V.  Benjamin  G.  Wilder. 

(10  Howard,  477.) 

1.  An  assignment  of  a  patent-right,  made  and  recorded  in  the  Patent  Oflace 
before  the  patent  issued,  which  purported  to  convey  to  the  assignee  all  the 
Inchoate  right  which  the  assignortlien  possessed,  as  well  as  the  legal  title 
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which  he  was  about  to  obtain,  was  sufflcient  to  transfer  the  right  to  the 
assipfnee,  .although  a  patent  afterwards  was  issued  to  the  assignor. 

2.  When  an  assignment  is  made,  under  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1836, 

of  the  exclusive  right  within  a  specified  part  of  the  country,  the  assignee  may 
sue  in  his  own  name,  provided  the  assignment  be  of  the  entire  and  unquali- 
fied monopoly.  But  any  assignment  short  of  this  is  a  mere  license,  and  will 
not  carry  with  it  a  right  to  the  assignee  to  sue  in  his  own  name. 

3.  Therefore,  an  agreement  that  the  assignee  might  make  and  vend  the  article 

within  certain  specified  limits,  upon  paying  to  the  assignor  a  cent  per  pound, 
reserving,  however,  to  the  assignor  the  right  to  establish  a  manufactory  of 
the  article  upon  paying  to  the  assignee  a  cent  per  pound,  was  only  a  license ; 
and  a  suit  for  an  infringement  of  the  patent-right  must  be  conducted  in  the 
name  of  the  assignor. 

4.  Where  a  person  had  made  and  used  an  article  similar  to  the  one  which  was 

afterwards  patented,  but  had  not  made  liis  discovery  public,  using  it  simply 
for  his  own  private  purpose,  and  without  having  tested  it  so  as  to  discover  its 
usefulness,  and  it  had  then  been  finally  forgotten  or  abandoned,  such  prior 
invention  and  use  did  not  preclude  a  subsequent  inventor  from  taking  out  a. 
patent. 

This  was  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States- 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  Tork. 

The  defendant  in  error,  who  was  plaintiff  in  the  court  below,, 
brought  an  action  against  Gayler  and  Brown,  the  plaintiffs  in  error,, 
for  an  alleged  infringement  of  a  patent-right  for  the  use  of  plaster 
of  Paris  in  the  construction  of  fire-proof  chests. 

In  the  declaration,  it  was  averred  that  one  Daniel  Fitzgerald  was 
the  original  and  first  inventor  of  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in 
fire-proof  chests  or  safes,  and  that  letters  patent  were  granted  him 
therefor,  bearing  date  the  1st  day  of  June,  1843.  The  patent  was 
in  the  usual  form,  and  was  set  out  in  the  declaration,  the  specifica- 
tion annexed  to  which  was  as  follows : 

"To  all  whom  it  may  concern :  Be  it  known,  that  I,  Daniel  Fitz- 
gerald, of  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York,  and  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  have  discovered  and  made  an  improvement,  new 
and  useful,  in  the  construction  of  iron  chests  or  safes,  intended  to 
resist  the  action  of  fire,  and  for  the  safe -keeping  and  preserving 
books  and  papers,  and  other  valuables,  from  destruction  by  fire, 
which  I  call  a  Salamander  safe  or  chest. 

"The  following  is  a  full  and  exact  description  of  the  safe  or  chest, 
with  ray  improvement  combined  therewith : 

"I  make  two  iron  chests,  in  the  common  and  ordinary  way  of 

making  iron  chests,  which  is  well  known  to  those  engaged  in  this 

branch  of  business,  one  smaller  than  the  other,  which,  when  the  safe 

is  put  together,  forms  the  inner  chest,  or  inner  part  of  the  safe.    The 
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other  chest  is  made  about  three  inches  larger  than  the  inner  one,  and 
so  as,  when  put  together,  it  will  form  the  outer  part  or  crust  of  the. 
safe,  and  leave  a  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  chests  of  the  safe 
of ,  about  thi'ee  inches,  which; spacenoay  vary  a. little,; more  or  less, 
when  the  chests  ar©  put  together,  but' should  be  the  same  all  round 
and  in  every  direction.  The  inner  and  outer  doors,  where  two  doors 
are  used,  are  prepared  in  the  same  way,  leaving  a  space,  as  above, 
between,  the  inner  an^. outer  crust  o£  each  door,  which  space  is  left 
for  a  like  purpose  with,  that  left  between  the  inner  and  outer  chest 
of  the  safe.  Where  one  dooris  used,  it  should  be  made  in  the  same 
manner,  leaving,  a  like  space  between,  the.  inner  and.  outer,  crust  or 
face,  of  the  door,  and. for.  a. like.  puq)psei  and  should  be  fitted  to  the 
chest  or  safe  with  great  accuracy.  The  edges  and  openings  for  the 
doors  are  to  be  neatly  finished^  as  in  other  chests.  I  then  take  plas- 
ter of  Paris  or  gypsum,  arid,  having  boiled  it  or  baked  it  in  an  oven, 
and  calcined  it,  and  reduced  it  to  a  powder,  I  mix  it  with  water  till 
it  is  about  the  consistency  of  cream  or  thin  paste,  so  fluid,  as.  that  it 
may  readily  be  poured  into  the. space  left  as  above  to  receive  it,  and 
I  then  fill  all.  the... space  with. the.  plaster  of  Parisj  putting  in  some 
sheets  of  mica  between  the  inner,  and  outer  chest,  to  aid,,if  neces- 
sary, in  ichecking,  the  progress, of  the  heat.. 

"  But  where  pains  are  taken,  to  have  all  the  space  leftAr  the  pur- 
pose properly  filled.with  the  plaster  of  FariSj  as  above,, so  that  when 
set  it  will  expand  and  adhere  firmly  to.  the  surrounding  parts,  and. 
completely  fill  the. whole  space,. and. aU,  the  crack&  and.joint%  the 
mica  may  be  dispensed v  with,,  and  evei^  other,  substance,, and  the 
plaster  may  be  used  alone.  It  may  also,  be  reduced  to  a  powder, 
without  being  prepared  as  above,  andi used  in. that: state;  but  I  have 
not  found  it  as  good. 

"The  inner  case,  or  chesfcmay  be  made  of  wood  instead  of  ironj  as 
for.  a  book-case,  and'iftheispace  left  between  that  and  the  outer  chest 
be' filled'  in  the  manner  and  with  the  materials  above  named,  it  will 
make  a, very,  durable  safej, that,  will  effeetually  resist  the  fire,  as  I 
have  found,  by  experience-;,  but  the  safe,  may  notibeso  strong  or 
durable^, though  siijmewhati  cheaper;. 

"The  above  composition  or  preparation  of  gypsum  may  be  mixed 
with  several  other  aiticles  not, contrary  to  its  nature,  with  a  view  to 
increase  its  efficacy  in  resisting  the  action- of  fire ;  but^  from  my  expe- 
rience, I  doubt  if  they  have  much  effect.  The  gypsum  alone,  when 
properly  prepared  andproperly  placed  in  the  space  left  to  ;reeeive  it, 
and.  made  to  fill  it  completely,  is  quite  sufficientto  resist,  for  a  long 
space  of  time,. the  most  intense  heat.     The  chemical  properties  of 
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tMs  article  are  such,  that,  by  the  &.pplicatioii  of  intense  heat^  it  im- 
parts a  vapor  or  gas,  or  some  other  properties,  which  effectually  stay 
the  progress  of  the  fire,  and  arrest  the  influence  and  effects  of  the 
heat.  This  I  have  ascertained  by  various  experiments;  and  I  believe 
I  am  the  first  man  that  discovered  the  utility  and  devised  the  method 
of  applying  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  to  increase  the  safety  of  an 
iron  chest.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  article  was  ever  used  for  the 
purposes  above  set  forth,  until  I  used  it  in  the  manner  above  des- 
cribed. 

"  I  therefore  claim^  as  my  discovery  and  invention  and  improve- 
ment, the  application  and  use  of  plaster  of  Paris,  or  gypsum,  in  its- 
raw  state,  or  prepared  as  above,  either  alone  or  with  mica,  in  the 
construction  of  all  iron  chests  or  safes,  in  the  manner  aboVe  describ- 
ed,' or  in  any  other  manner  substantially  the  same. 

"Daniel  Fitzgerald. 

"  "Witnesses :  G.  H.  Patterson,  Beverley  K.  Henson,  Jr." 

It  was  also  averred  in  the  declaration,  that  before  the  da,te  of  said 
letters  patent,  to  wit,  on  the  7th  day  of  April,  1839,  the  said  Daniel 
Fitzgerald  made  an  assignment,  which  was  duly  recorded  in  the 
Patent  Office  of  the  United  States,  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1839,  as 
follows  : 

""Whereas  I,  Daniel  Fitzgerald^  of  the  city,  county,  and  State  of 
New  York,  have  invented  certain  improvements  in  safes,  which  in- 
vention I  call  the  'Salamander  safe,'  for  which  I  am  about  to  make 
application  for  letters  patent  of  the  United  States ;  and  whereas  E. 
Wilder,  of  New  York  aforesaid,  has  agreed  to  purchase  fi'om  me  all 
right  and, title  and  interest  which  I  have,  or  may  have,  in  and  to  the 
said  invention,  in ,  consequence  of  the  grant  of  letters  patent  therefor, 
and  has  paid  to  me,  the  said  Fitzgerald,  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  the  .receipt  whereof  is  hereby  a,cknowledged : 

"  Now,  this  indenture  witnesseth,  that,  for  and  in  consideration  of 
the  said  sum  to  me  paid,  I  have  assigned  and  transferred  to  E.  "Wil- 
der aforesaid  the  full  and  exclusive  right  to  all  the  improvements 
made  by  me,  as  fully  set  forth  and  described  in  the  specification 
which  I  have  preparedand  executed  preparatory  to  obtaining  letters 
patent  therefor.  And  I  hereby  authorize  a.nd  request  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  to  issue  the  said  letters  patent  to  the  saidE.  "Wilder  ■ 
and  his  legal  repi'esentaiives. 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed 
my  seal,  this  11th  day  of  April,  1839. 

"Daniel  Fitzgerald,  [seal.] 

"Witnesses:  Owen  G.  Wabren,  Charles  H.  Foster." 
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The  declaration  then  proceeded  as  follows : 

"And  the  said  plaintiff  further  saith,  that  the  said  Enos  Wilder,  in 
his  lifetime,  after  the  making  of  the  said  assignment  by  the  said 
Daniel  Mtzgerald  to  the  said  Enos  Wilder  as  aforementioned,  and 
before  the  committing  of  the  several  grievances  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, to  wit,  on  the  first  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1843,  and  within  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  aforesaid,  did 
execute  a  certain  instnlhaent  or  agreement  to  the  said  plaintiff,  where- 
by the  said  Enos  Wilder,  in  consideration  of  the  agreement  made  with 
the  said  plaintiff,  and  of  one  dollar  to  him,  the  said  Enos  Wilder,  in 
hand  paid  by  the  said  plaintiff,  bargained,  sold,  conveyed,  and  as- 
signed to  the  said  plaintiff  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  him,  the 
said  Enos  Wilder,  in  and  unto  the  patent  granted  to  the  said  Daniel 
Eitzgerald  for  an  improvement  in  fire-proof  safes  and  chests,  by  the 
use  of  prepared  gypsum,  dated  June  1,  1843 ;  and  of  which  patent 
he,  the  said  Enos  Wilder,  was  the  sole  owner  and  assignee,  as  will 
appear  by  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office;  and  which  patent  he,  the 
said  Enos  Wilder,  had  good  right  to  sell  and  convey  to  the  said  plain- 
tiff, to  be  by  him,  the  said  plaintiff",  held  as  his  own  property,  free  from 
all  claims  from  the  said  Enos  Wilder,  or  any  one  claiming  under  him, 
the  said  Enos  Wilder,  as  by  the  said  instrument  or  agreement,  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  the  said  Enos  Wilder,  ready  in  court  to  be  produced, 
will,  reference  thereunto  being  had,  fully  and  at  large  appear." 

This  last-mentioned  instrument  was  averred  to  have  been  recorded 
in  the  Patent  Office  of  the  United  States  on  the  10th  day  of  October, 
1843. 

It  was  then  averi'ed,  that,  by  virtue  of  the  last-mentioned  instru- 
ment, plaintiff  became,  and  ever  since  hath  been,  sole  owner  of  said 
improvement,  &c.,  yet,  the  defendants  well  knowing,  &c. 

.  The  defendants  pleaded  the  general  issue,  and  gave  notice  that 
they  would  offer  evidence  that  Daniel  Fitzgerald  was  not  the  first 
an4  original  inventor  of  the  improvement  patented. 

The  bill  of  exceptions  was  as  follows : 

Benjamin  G.  Wilder  v.  Charles  J.  Gayler  and  Leonard  Brown. 

Be  it  remembered,  that,  on  the  trial  of  the  aforesaid  issue,  the 
plaintiff,  to  maintain  the  same,  after  having  read  said  patent  in  evi- 
dence as  set  forth  in  the  declaration,  read  the  following  conveyance 
and  agreement,  which  was  dulj'  recorded,  and  a  copy  of  which  was, 
at  the  date  of  said  patent,  indorsed  on  the  same,  viz.: 

[Here  was  inserted  the  conveyance  from  Fitzgerald  to  Enos  Wilder 
of  the  11th  of  April,  1839,  already  set  out  in  full  in  the  declaration.] 
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And  thereupon  the  defendants  insisted  that  said  instrument  did 
not  convey  the  legal  title  of  said  patent  to  the  said  Enos  Wilder,  and 
that,  upon  such  conveyance,  he  could  not  have  brought  a  suit  on  the 
same ;  but  said  court  decided  that  said  instrument  operated  to  convey 
the  interest  in  said  patent  to  said  Enos  Wilder,  so  that  during  his  life 
he  could  have  maintained  an  action  at  law  on  the  same — ^to  which 
opinion  of  said  court  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  then  and  there 
excepted. 

First  Exception. — ^And  the  plaintiff  then  read  the  conveyance  from 
said  Enos  Wilder  to  him,  as  stated  in  his  said  declaration,  which  he 
insisted  made  out  a  right  in  him  to  sustain  his  aforesaid  action;  but 
the  defendants,  to  show  that,  after  the  date  of  the  conveyance  to  the 
plaintiff,  and  before  he  commenced  this  action,  he  made,  executed, 
and  delivered  to  Silas  C.  Hening,  Esq.,  the  following  agreement  and 
conveyance,  namely : 

"  Benjamin  G.  Wilder  agrees  with  Silas  C.  Herring  to  grant  to  him 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  make  the  safe  called  the  Salamander 
safe,  according  to  the  terms  and  upon  the  plan  pointed  out  and  des- 
cribed in  the  patent  and  specification  of  Daniel  Fitzgerald,  which 
patent  is  dated  June  1,  1843,  and  was  assigned  to  Enos  Wilder,  and 
by  him  to  Benjamin  G.  Wilder,  who  now  owns  the  same ;  and  this 
license  is  to  be  for  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York;  and  said 
Herring  is  to  have  and  enjoy  the  full  and  exclusive  right  to  make  and 
vend  said  safes  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York,  and  no- 
where else ;  the  said  Herring  is  to  have  the  same  for  the  residue  of 
the  unexpired  term  of  said  patent,  with  all  the  improvements  which 
may  be  made  in  the  manufacture  of  said  safes  which  said  B.  G. 
Wilder  may  have  a  right  to  use  during  said  term ;  and  said  Herring 
agrees  that  said  Wilder  may  use  all  the  improvements  which  he  may 
make,  or  have  a  right  to  use,  during  said  term.  In  consideration 
whereof,  said  Herring  agrees  with  said  Benjamin  G.  Wilder  to  pay 
to  him,  for  the  use  of  the  right  aforesaid,  one  cent  a  pound  for  each 
and  every  pound  said  safes  may  weigh  when  finished  and  sold,  which 
sum  is  to  be  paid  monthly  so  long  as  said  patent  remains  in  full  force, 
and  until  the  same  has  been  set  aside  by  the  highest  court  of  the 
United  States  to  which  the  same  may  be  earned ;  but  said  Herring 
agrees  to  pay  the  one  cent  a  pound  for  the  space  of  two  years,  at  all 
events,  and  whether  said  patent  shall  be  declared  good  or  not.  If 
sustained,  then  said  Herring  is  to  pay  as  aforesaid  for  the  full  term 
as  aforesaid.  All  the  safes  so  made  and  sold  by  said  Herring  are  to 
have  said  Wilder's  patent  marked  thereon,  the  same  as  heretofore. 
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■in  a  plate  or  cast'  in  letters,  'Wilder's  patent  safe.'  Said  Herring 
agrees  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  the  safes  by  him  made,  or 
caused  to  be  made,  under  said  contract  and  patent,  with  the  weight 
of  each  when  sold,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  sold,  and 
their  places  of  abode,  and  to  render  said  account  monthly,  if  so  often 
called  on  for  it,  and  to  pay  accordingly.  Said  Herring  is  to  manu- 
facture all  the  safes  he  may  sell,  or  ofter  to  sell,  under  and  according 
to  said  patent,  with  stfbh  improvements  as  he  may  have  a  right  to 
use,  and  be  marked  as  above  with  the  words,  in  large,  legible  letters, 
'  Wilder's  patent  safe.'  Said  Wilder  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to 
manufacture,  in  this  city  and  State  of  New  York,  or  elsewhere,  safes 
to  sell  out  of  this  State  and  city;  but  if  sold  within  this  State  or  city, 
then  said  Wilder  is  to  pay  said  Herring  one  cent  a  pound  on  each 
safe  so  made  and  sold  within  this  city  or  State.  Said  Wilder  is  not 
hiro  self  to  set  up  or  establish,  nor  authorize  any  one  else  to  set  up 
and  establish,  any  manufactory  or  works  for  making  Salamander 
safes,  or  safes  similar  to  said  Salamander  safes,  at  any  place  within 
fifty  miles  of  this  city.  Said  Herring  is  to  make  all  safes  like  Wil- 
der's, and  not  vary  in  any  substantial ,  part  therefrom,  with  such  im- 
provements as  may  be  added. 

"  In  presence  of  S.  P.  Staples,  witness  to  both  signatures. 

"New  York,  January  6, 1844. 
"If  said  patent  should  not  be  decided  to  be  good  till  the  end  of 
three  years,  then  for  the  time  over  the  two  years,  till  decided  good, 
said  Herring  pays  nothing.  It  is  further  understood  and  agi'eed,  that 
all  safes  made  by  said  Herring,  or  in  the  making  of  which,  or  the 
selling  thereof,  he  shall  in  any  way  be  dii'ectly  or  indii'ectly  concerned, 
consisting  of  a  double  case  or  box,  with  the  intermediate  space  filled 
with  plaster  or  any  non-conducting  substance,  shall  be  considered 
witiiin  this  agreement,  and  be  paid  accordingly. 

"B.  G.  WlIiDER. 

'*  Silas  0.  Herring." 
"(Received  and  recorded  30th  January,  1844.)" 

Second  Exception. — And  thereupon  the  defendants  insisted  that  the 
plaintiff  had  parted  with  all  his  interest  in  said  patent  by  virtue  of 
said  agreement,  so  that  he  could  not  sustain  his  aforesaid  action. 
But  said  court  decided  that  the  plaintiff  had  not,  in  and  by  said  agree- 
ment, so  far  parted  with  his  interest  in  said  patent  as  to  deprive  him 
of  the  right  to  sustain  his  aforesaid  action — to  which  opinion  of  said 
court  the  defendants  did  then  and  there  except. 
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Third  Exception. — And  the  defendants  then  and  there  objected, 
that  the  invention  and  improvement  set  forth  and  claimed  in  said 
patent  as  the  invention  of  the  patentee,  was  not  the  subject  of  a  patr 
ent;  that  it  was  the  mere  application  of  an  old,  well-known  material 
to  anew  purpose,  which  they  insisted  could  not  be  the  subject  of  a 
patent.  But  said  court  overruled  said  objection,  and  instructed  the 
jury  as  herein  set  forth — ^to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  said  instructions 
to  said  jury,  the  defendants  excepted. 

And  the  plaintiff,  to  maintain  his  aforesaid  issue,  called  sundry 
witnesses  to  prove,  arid  claimed  that  he  had  proved,  that  he  made 
the  discovery  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  invention  and  improve- 
ment as  early  as  some  time  in  the  year  1830;  that  he  made  experi- 
ments in  "various  ways,  to  test  the  utility  of  his  discovery  and  improve- 
ment, at  different  times,  in  the  different  years  from  1830  to  1836, 
when, he  applied  for  his  patent;  and  that  he  pursued  with  due  dili- 
gence that  application  until  he  obtained  his  aforesaid  patent;  and 
that  the  delay  which  had  arisen  in  obtaining  said  patent  was  not 
caused  by  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  patentee,  or  his  assignee, 
Enos  Wilder,  nor  any  one  else,  but  arose  from  the  burning  of  the 
Patent  Office,  and  other  causes  not  under  the  control  of  the  appli- 
cants for  the  patent;  and  that  the  defendants  had  infringed  said  pat- 
ent, as  set  forth  in  said  declaration. 

And  the  defendants  introduced  evidence  to  prove,  and  claimed 
that  they  had. proved,  that  said  Daniel  Fitzgerald  was  not  the  first 
and  original  inventor  of  what  he  claimed  in  said  patent  as  his  im- 
provement. Among  other  -witnesses,  James  Conner  testified,  that, 
between'1829  and  1832,  he  was  engaged  in  business  as  a  stereotype 
founder,  and,  knowing  that  plaster  of  Paris  was  a  non-conductor  of 
heat,  he  constructed  a  safe  with  a  double  chest,  and  filled  the  space 
between  the  inner  and  outer  one  with  plaster  of  Paris, — ^the  same, 
8ubstari1ia;lly,  as  testified  to  and  claimed  by  Fitzgerald,  except  ;there 
wras  no  plaster  used  on  the  t;op  of  the  safe.  It  was  made  for  his  own 
private  use  in  his  establishment,  and  was  used  by  him  as  a  safe  from 
the  time  it  was  made  till  1838,  when  it  passed  into  other  hands.  It 
was  kept  in  his  counting-room  while  he  used  it,  and  known  to  the 
pereons  working  in  the  foundry. 

This  "testimony  was  confirmed  by  his  brother,,  John  Conner,  except 
that  he  fixes  the  time  of  constructing  the  safe  in  the  year  1831  or  1832. 
But  one  safe  was  made  by  Conner,  and  since  it  passed  out  of  his  hands 
he  has  used  others  of  a  difterent  construction. 

The  defendants  also  claimed,  that  if  said  Daniel  Fitzgerald  was  the 
first  and  original  inventor  of  said  improvement,  as  he  claimed,  yet 
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that  he  had  made  said  h-on  safes,  and  sold  them,  under  such  circum- 
stances as  that  he  had  thereby  abandoned  the  same,  and  suffered  the 
same  to  go  into  public  use  in  such  manner  as  to  lose  all  right  to  said 
invention  and  improvement,  if  any  he  ever  had. 

And  the  court  thereupon  instructed  the  jury,  that  if  they  found 
that  Daniel  Fitzgerald,  the  patentee,  was  the  first  and  original  in- 
ventor of  the  said  improvement  claimed  in  said  patent,  and  that  the 
use  of  plaster  of  Paris,  in  combination  with  and  in  the  construction 
of  an  iron  safe,  is  new  and  useful,  as  in  the  specification  of  said  pat- 
ent is  set  forth  and  claimed,  then  they  would  find  that  the  patent  was 
valid,  and  protected  the  invention  and  improvement  as  claimed,  un- 
less the  plaintiff,  or  those  under  whom  he  claimed,  had  abandoned 
said  improvement  to  the  public,  and  suffered  the  same  to  go  into  pub- 
lic use  before  the  application  for  said  patent,  of  which  facts  the  jurors 
were  the  judges. 

And  said  court,  further  instructed  said  jury,  that  if  they  found  that 
the  use  made  by  James  Conner  of  plaster  of  Paris  was  confined  to  a 
single  iron  chest,  made  for  his  own  private  use,  after  said  Fitzgerald's 
discovery  and  experiments,  then  it  was  not  in  the  way  of  Fitzgerald's 
patent,  and  the  same  was  valid;  but  if  the  jury  found  that  said  James 
Conner  made  his  said  safe,  as  claimed,  and  tested  it  by  experiments 
before  Fitzgerald's  invention  and  improvement,  and  before  he  tested 
the  same,  then  said  Fitzgerald  was  not  the  first  inventor,  as  claimed, 
and  was  not  entitled  to  said  patent. 

The  court  further  charged,  that,  independently  of  these  considera- 
tions, thpre  was  another  view  of  the  case,  as  it  respected  the  Conner 
safe:  that  it  was  a  question  whether  the  use  of  it  by  him  had  been 
•such  as  would  prevent  another  inventor  from  taking  out  a  patent; 
that  if  Conner  had  not  made  his  discovery  public,- but  had  used  it 
simply  for  his  own  private  pui-pose,  and  it  had  been  finally  forgotten 
or  abandoned,  such  a  discovery  and  use  would  be  no  obstacle  to  the 
taking  out  of  a  patent  by  Fitzgerald,  or  those  claiming  under  him,  if 
he  be  an  original,  though  not  the  first,  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the 
improvement. 

Fourth  Exception. — ^And  said  court,  in  summing  up  said  case  to 
said  jury,  further  instructed  them,  that  if  they  found  that  Daniel  Fitz- 
gerald was  the  first  and  ori^nal  inventor  of  said  improvement,  as  set 
forth  in  said  patent,  and  had  not  abandoned  or  dedicated  the  same 
to  the  public,  but  had,  with  reasonable  diligence,  pursued  his  inven- 
tion till  he  had  perfected  the  same,  and  used  due  diligence  in  apply- 
ing for  and  in  pursuing  his  application  for  a  patent,  until  he  obtained 
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the  same,  and  if  they  found  the  defendants  had  made  and  sold  safes, 
as  charged  in  the  plaintiff's  declaration,  then  they  would  find  their 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  such  actual  damages  as  they  judged  just 
and  reasonable ;  but  if  they  found  otherwise,  then  they  wckild  find 
for  the  defendants.  To  each  and  all  of  these  instructions  given  to 
the  jury,  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  excepted. 

And  forasmuch  as  the  facts  aforesaid,  and  the  decisions  of  the  court 
thereon,  do  not  appear  of  record,  the  defendants  pray  that  this  their 
bill  of  exceptions  may  be  allowed. 

Filed  23d  February,  1848. 

S.  IffELSON.   [SBAXi.] 

The  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Cuyler,  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  and 
by  Mr.  Staples  and  Mr.  Webster,  for  the  defendant  in  error. 

Mr.  Cuyler,  for  plaintiffs  in  error. 

1.  The  second  error  assigned  is,  that  the  learned  judge  erred  in 
rilling  that  the  conveyance  of  April  11th,  1839,  by  Fitzgerald  to 
Enos  "Wilder,  of  the  invention  for  which  he  was  about  to  seek  a  pat- 
ent, operated  to  convey  said  patent  to  Enos  Wilder,  so  that  in  his  Ufe- 
time  he  could  have  maintained  thereon  an  action  in  his  own  name. 

This  conveyance  is  dated  April  11th,  1839.  The  patent  did  not 
issue  until  1843,  and  then  it  issued  to  Fitzgerald,  the  inventor,  and 
not  to  Enos  Wilder,  the  transferee. 

It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  the  right  of  an  assignee  to  sue  in 
his  own  name  must,  if  it  exist,  be  statutory.  But  no  section  of  any 
Patent  Law  in  force  bestows  this  right  upon  the  assignee  of  an  im- 
provement about  to  be  patented,  such  as  was  Enos  Wilder. 

The  act  of  1793  says  every  "invention"  shall  be  assignable.  The 
eleventh  section  of  the  act  of  1836  provides  that  "  every  patent  shall 
be  assignable  in  law,"  etc.  It  speaks  of  the  "  exclusive  right  under 
any  patent,"  and  of  "  the  thing  patented."  Yet  here  there  was  no 
patent.  •  The  assignment  is  of  an  improvement  intended  to  be  pat- 
ented. The  patent  did  not  exist  until  four  years  afterwards,  and  then 
it  issued  to  the  inventor,  and  not  to  the  assignee  of  the  improvement.' 

The  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  1837  provides  for  this  very  case, 
by  permitting  the  issuing  of  the  patent,  in  such  cases,  directly  to  the 
assignee  of  the  improvement.  Which  should  have  been,  but  was 
not,  done  in  this  instance. 

As  no  statute,  therefore,  creates  a  right  in  the  assignee  of  an  un_ 
patented  improvement  to  sue  in  his  own  name,  it  is  submitted  that 
Enos  Wilder  was  an  equitable,  but  not  a  legal,  holder  of  the  title  to 
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this  patent,  and  that  the  learned  judge  erred  in  his  ruling  on  this 
point. 

2.  The  thii-d  error  assigned  is,  "  that  the  learned  judge  erred  in 
ruling  that  the  agreement  of  B.  G.  Wilder  and  Silas  C.  Herring, 
dated  January  6,  1844,  did  not  divest  the  said  B.  G.  Wilder  of  all 
his  interest  in  the  patent,  so  far  as  the  State  of  'Sevf  York  was  con- 
cerned, and  that  the  glaintiff  could  thereafter  maintain-  his  action." 

By  its  teiTus,  it  expressly  divests'  the  plaintiff,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  time  of  the  patent,  of  all  interest  in  said  patent,  so  far  as  the  city, 
county,  and  State  of  New  York-are  concerned,and  imposes  upon  the 
plaintiff  a  penally  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  any  rights  by  him  under 
said  patent  in  that  State. 

How,  then,  can  damage  be  alleged, -where  the  right  said  to  be  in- 
vaded has  no  existence  ?  Or,  rather,  how  can  the  plaintiff  suffer  dam- 
age by  the  invasion  of  a  right,  the  whole  property  in  which  has  been 
passed  by  him  to  another  ? 

The  hai-dship  of  this  doctrine  will  be  more  apparent,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  if  the  plaintiff  recover,  the  defendants  will  not  be  there- 
by exonex'ated  from  liability  to  Herring,  the  local  assignee,  but  may 
be  held  accountable  to  him,  and  thus  be.  compelled  to  pay  these  very 
damages  a  second  time  to  another  party. 

Thei-e  can  be  no  damage  without  an  injury  done  to  some  right 
possessed  by  the  plaintiff.  But  here  the  plaintiff  possesses  no  right. 
How,  then,  can  he  be  damaged  ? 

By  this  agreement,  the  advantages  and  profits  of  the  patent  in  the 
city  and  State  of  New  York  are  the  property  of  Herring;  and  yeji, 
if  the  plaintSff  recover  damages  in  this  action,  he  will  indirectly  take 
to  himself  those  profits,  and  thus  contravene  his  own  agreement.  Ser- 
bert  V.  Adams,  4  Mason,  15;  Park  v.  Little,  S  Wash.  C.  C,  196, 197. 

3.  The  fifth  and  sixth  errors  assigned  have  relation  to  the  instruc- 
tion given  by  the  learned  judge  with  regard  to  the  Conner  safe. 

It  is  submitted  that,  by  the  requirements  of  the  Patent  Law,  the 
patentee  must  be  not  only  an  original  inventor,  but  the  original  in- 
ventor, and  that  the  patent  "will  in  all  cases  be  defeated  by  proof  of 
a  prior  invention. 

It  is  especially  urged,  that  even  if  the  doctrine  of  the  learned 
judge,  in  his  charge,  were  correct,  it  is  inapplicable  to  a  case  where 
the  invention  had  been  for  eight  years  in  open,  notorious  public  use 
by  the  prior  inventor  at  his  counting-house,  accessible  to  those  in  his 
employ,  and  then,  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  and  still  before 
even  an  application  for  plaintiff's  patent  had  been  madCj  had  passed 
into  the  possession  of  others. 
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It  is  submitted  that  this  is  not  such  a  use  as  leaves  it  in  any  respect 
"a  question  whether  the  use  made  by  Conner  of  the  safe  constructed 
by  him  had"  been  snch  as  would  prevent  another  from  taiking  out  a 
patent." 

The  Patent  Law  of  1836,  sec.  6,  gives  its  privileges  to  an  inventor 
whose  invention  was  "not  known  or  used  by  others  before  his  dis- 
covery." 

It  exacts  an  oath  from  an  inventor  to  this  effect. 

This  safe,  if  Conner's  invention  be  prior,  was  both  known  and 
used  before;  and  nowhere  in  the  act  can  there  be  found  any  qualify- 
ing words  upon  such  knowledge  or  use,  or  any  reservation  of  cir- 
cumstances, under  which  prior  knowledge  and  use  will  not,  if  proven, 
defeat  a  patent. 

The  following  authorities  are  in  point,  premising  that  the  language 
of  the  Patent  Act  of  1793,  in  relation  to  the  novelty  df  the  invention, 
is  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the  act  of  1836,  namely, "  not  known 
or  used  before." 

"The  plaintiff  cannot  object  to  the  Originality  or  priority  and  use 
of  another  machine,  alleged  to  have  been  similar  to  his  own,  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  gone  into  disuse,  or  was  not  notoriously  in  use ; 
since  it  is  essential  to  his  case  to  prove  he  was  the  original  inventor 
of  the  machine  for  which  he  has  a  patent."  Evans  v.  Hettich,  3 
Wash.  C.  C,  408. 

Under  the  sixth  section  of  the  Patent  Law,  if  the  thing  secured 
by  patent  had  been  in  use,  or  had  been  described  in  a  public  work, 
anterior  to  the  supposed  discovery,  the  patent  is  void,  whether  the 
patentee  had  a  knowledge  of  this  previous  use  or  not.  Evans  v. 
Eaton,  3  Wheat.,  454. 

If  the  original  inventor  of  a  machine  abandons  the  use  of  it,  and 
does  not  take  out  a  patent  for  it,  no  other  person  can  entitle  himself 
to  a  patent  for  it.     Evans  v.  Eaten,  1  Pet.  C.  C,  323. 

In  an  action  for  a  violation  of  a  patent  granted  by  the  United 
States  for  an  a;llege!d  original  invention,  the  plaintiff  must  satisfy 
the  jury  that  he  was  the  original  inventor,  in  relation  ±o  every  part 
of  the  world. 

Although  no  proof  was  made  that  the  patentee  knew  that  the  dis- 
covery had  been  made  prior  to  his,  still  he  could  not  recover  if,  in 
fact,  he  was  not  the  original  inventor.  Dawson  v.  Follm,  2  Wash. 
C.  C,  311 ;  Reidgen  v.  Kanowrs,  1  Wash.  C.  C,  168;  Whitney  v.  Em- 
mett,  1  Uald.,  303.    Also,  Curtis  on  Patents,  sec.  40,  note. 

The  same  construction  of  the  act  of  Congress  is  given  by  Judge 
Story,  in  Reed  v.  Cutter,  1  Story,  590. 
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After  ruling  that  the  applicant  must  be  not  only  an  original  in- 
ventor, but  the  original  inventor,  he  says:  "And  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence whether  the  invention  is  extensively  known  "and  used,  or 
whether  the  knowledge  and  use  thereof  is  limited  to  a  few  persons, 
or  even  to  the  fii'st  inventor  himself,  or  is  kept  a  secret  by  him." 

And  again :  "  The  language  of  the  Patent  Act  of  1836,  page  357,  sec. 
6,  not  knoion  or  used,  &c.,  does  not  require  that  the  invention  should 
be  known  or  used  by  more  than  one  person,  but  merely  indicates 
that  the  use  should  be  by  some  other  person  than  the  patentee." 

And  again:  "The  decision  in  DoUand's  case  may  be  a  correct 
exposition  of  the  English  statute  of  monopolies,  (21  James  I,)  but 
is  not  applicable  to  the  Patent  Law  of  the  United  States." 

4.  But  there  is  another  view  of  the  case,  from  this  point,  which  is 
entitled  to  consideration. 

It  is  submitted  that,  measured  by  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of 
1839,  the  construction  and  use  of  the  Conner  safe  had  been  such  as 
necessarily  and  absolutely  to  defeat  the  plaintiff's  patent,  and  that 
the  learned  judge  erred  in  not  thus  instructing  the  jury. .  (Fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  exceptions.) 

That  section  provides — 

"  That  every  person  or  corporation  who  has,  or  shall  have,  pur- 
chased or  constructed  any  newly-invented  machine,  manufacture,  or 
composition  of  matter,  prior  to  the  application  by  the  inventor  or  dis- 
coverer for  a  patent,  shall  be  held  to  possess  the  right  to  use,  and 
vend  to  others  to  be  used,  the  specific  machine,  manufacture,  or  com- 
position of  matter  so  made  or  purchased,  without  liability  therefor  to 
the  inventor,  or  to  any  other  person  interested  in  such  invention ; 
and  no  patent  shall  be  held  to  be  invalid  by  reason  of  such  purchase, 
sale,  or  use  prior  to  the  application  for  a  patent  as  aforesaid,  except 
on  proof  of  abandonment  of  such  invention  to  the  public ;  or  that 
such  purchase,  sale,  or  prior  use  has  been  for  more  than  two  years 
prior  to  such  application  for  a  patent." 

^   In  this  section,  the  words  "  newly-invented  machine,  manufacture, 
or  composition  of  matter  "  have  been  decided  by  this  court  to  be  syn- ' 
onymous  with  "  invention  or  thing  patented."   Mc  Olwg  v.  Kingsland, 
1  Howard,  202. 

Now,  it  is  the  distinct  and  uncontradicted  fact,  that  in  this  case  the 
invention  or  thing  patented  had  been  "  constructed,"  and  was  in  use 
by  another,  at  least  eight  years  before  the  application  for  a  patent. 
And  yet,  by  the  final  clause  of  the  section  just  quoted,  if  there  is 
proved  such  use  "  two  years  prior  to  the  Application  for  a  patent," 
such  "  patent  shall  be  held  to  be  invalid." 
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It  is  stated  by  one  witness,  that  between  the  years  1829  and  1832, 
and  by  another,  that  in  the  year  1831  or  1832,  Conner  made  a  safe 
constructed  precisely  as  is  the  patented  safe ;  that  it  was  used  as  the 
safe  for  his  establishment ;  was  kept  in  his  counting-room,  and  was 
known  to  the  persons  working  in  his  foundry ;  and  so  continued  to 
be  until  1838,  when  it  passed  from  Conner's  into  other  hands. 

The  plaintiff's  application  for  a  patent  bears  date  April  11, 1839. 

It  is  submitted,  therefore,  that  this  patent  cannot  be  sustained  with- 
out flatly  contravening  the  clear  and  express  language  of  the  seventh 
section  of  the  act  of  1839,  just  quoted. 

This  case  is  one  in  which  a  recovery  by  the  plaintiff  below  cannot 
be  sustained  without  imposing  great  hardships  upon  the  defendants. 
The  patent  issued  in  1843 — more  than  four  years  after  application 
for  it  was  made,  and  more  than  thirteen  years  after  the  applicant  had 
perfected  his  invention.  The  very  same  invention  had  been  made  by 
a  stranger  at  least  thirteen,  and  perhaps  fourteen,  years  before  the 
date  of  the  patent,  and  had  been  publicly  used  by  him,  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  many,  for  eight  years  before  plaintiff's  application  for  a  pat- 
ent, and  had  then  passed  from  him  into  the  hands  of  others. 

Such  a  use  for  two  years,  by  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  1839, 
defeats  a  patent. 

Added  to  this,  it  was  in  evidence  that  the  plaintiff  no  longer  pos- 
sessed the  right  for  the  invasion  of  which  this  action  waa  brought, 
and  the  recovery,  if  had,  must  be  for  an  injury  done,  not  to  him,  but 
to  another,  in  whom  the  very  same  cause  of  action  will  continue  to 
exist. 

Mr.  Staples,  cmira. 

1.  The  first  question  is,  whether  the  conveyance  from  Fitzgerald 
to  Enos  Wilder,  before  the  issuing  of  the  patent,  conveyed  the  patent 
itself  when  issued.  The  error  on  the  other  side  is  in  considering  an 
invention  as  a  sort  of  chose  in  action.  An  invention,  however,  is  as 
much  property  as  a  horse  or  a  house,  and,  when  patented,  becomes 
the  exclusive  property  of  the' patentee.  It  is  consequently  assignable 
as  well  before  as  after  the  granting  of  letters  patent.  The  very  terms 
employed  in  the  eleventh  and  fourteenth  sections  of  the  act  of  1836, 
(5  Stat,  at  Large,  121, 122,)  and  which  are  relied  on  by  the  other  side 
as  showing  that  the  patent  only  was  assignable,  show,  on  the  contrary, 
that  reference  was  not  had  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  chose  in 
action,  but  that  the  interest  of  the  inventor  in  the  thing  invented  was 
the  subject  of  assignment.  Herbert  v.  Adams,  4  Mason,  15,  is  to  the 
effect,  that  a  conveyance  of  an  invention  operates  as  a  conveyance  of 
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the  p,atentj,:wlt&th(jr  da,te(i' before  or  after  the  patent.     So  also  Curtis 
on  Patents,  sees.  180,  260. 

2.  The  next  assignment  of  error  is,  that  the  court  did  not  decide 
that  the  agreement  of  the  plaintiff  with  Silas  0.  Herring  did  not 
divest  the  form«r  of  all  interest  in  the  patent,  so  that  he  could  not 
thereafter  maintain  an  action  thereon.  We  say  not, — because  "Wilder 
did  not  girei  up  all  his  interest,  he  resei'ving  one  cent  a  pound  on  all 
safes  made  under,  the  p^jitent  in  the  city  and  State  of  New  York ;  be- 
cause he  reserved  th&  right  to  manufacture  in  the  city  of  New  York 
on  the  terms  named;  because  the  agreement  was  a  mere  license; 
and  because  it  is  obvious,  from  the  face  of  the  agreement  itself,  that 
Wilder  was  to  bring  suits  to  sustain  the  patent;  Brooks  v.  By  am.,  2 
Story,  541.  The  latter  part  of  the  agreement  with  Wilder  was  equiv- 
alent to  ithis>.  viz.>  Wilder  sells  to  Herring  the  right  to  manufacture 
and  vend  safes  within  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York;  but, 
he  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  make  in  the  city  safes  to  be  sold 
out  of  the  city.  He  also  reserves  the  right  to  m:ake  safes  to  be  sold 
loiihin  the  city,  upon  payment  to  Herring  of  one  cent  per  pound.  This 
shows  that  Wilder  had  not  sold  his  entire  right,  and  could  therefore 
maintain.this  action. 

3.  As  to  the  Conner  safe.  The  object  of  the  law  was  to  protect' 
genius  and  at  the  same  time  to  invite  something  usefal  to  the  country. 
A  prior  experiment,  locked  up  in  a  man's  own  bosom,  not  divulged 
tothep^bUc,  not  rendered  useful,  to  the  public,  is  surely  not  such  an. 
invention  as  will  exclude  a  bond  fde.  inventor  of  the  same  thing  from 
the  benefits  of  the  Patent  Laws,  if  he  has  used  diligence  in  embody- 
ing his  invention  and  reducing  it  to  practice.  Such,  on  the  contrary, 
was  the  very  person  intended  to  be  benefited.  It  is  not  correct' to 
say  that  an  inventor-  must  have  been  the  first  man  who  has  ever 
thought  of  the  subject,  or  that  mere  peculations  are  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  act;  but  he  is  an  in  venter  under;  the  law  who  has  first  put 
the  invention  intosuch  a  shape  as  to  be  useful  to  the  public. 

Mr.  PFeftsier,  on  the  same  side. 

It  is  agreed  that,  under  the  previously  existing  laws,  the  invention 
would  have  been  assignable.  But  it  is  supposed-that  the  act  of  1836, 
which  repeals  all  former  laws,  only  makes  the  patent  assignable,  but 
says  nothing  of  the  invention;  Now,  two  things  are  to  be  considered. 
1st.  In  a  country  where  the  principle  of  the  Patent  Laws  is  recognized^ 
where  an  inverdion  is  regarded  as  property  which  may  be  set  apart  for 
a  person's  own  exclusive  use,  is  it  not'  assignable,  independent  of  any 
statute  enactment  ?     If  not,  lohy  is  it  not  ?    What  is  the  reason  that 
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an  invention  wMcli  is  recognized  as  property  shall  not  be  transferable, 
like  other  property,  there  being  nothing  in  the  statute  to  prohibit  it  ? 
2d.  Does  the  language  of  the  eleventh  section  of  the  act  of  1836  re- 
strict assignability  to  the  patent  ?  I  think  not.  Every  other  portjon 
of;  the  aet  has  a  different  aspect.; 

"Wilder  has  clearly  the  right  to  maintain  an  action,  for  the  reason 
that  he  has  not- parted  with  all  his  interest..  He  still  has  an  interest 
to  the  value  of  one  cent  per  pound.  But  the  agreement  itself  was  a 
mere  license. .  It  uses  the  term  Kemse,  ajnd  does  notruu  to  the  heirs 
and  assignees. 

With  regard  to  the  Conner  safe,  it  could  not  be  considered  such  a 
prior  invention  as  would  take  away  the  right  of  Eitzgeraldto  a  pat- 
ent. There  are  dicta  in  Judge  Story's  decision  in  the  case  of  Reedv. 
Cutter,  which,  if  not.limited,..would  ;be  of  dangerous  tendency.  Now, 
the  instruction .  objected  to  supposes  an  invention  to  be  made,  but 
kept  within  the  inventor's  own  bosom.>  The  question, is,  whether^  an 
original  inventor,  (tbatds,  one  who  did  not  derive  his  knowledge  fi'om 
another,)  who  has  put  his  invention  into  practice,  shall.be  deprived  of 
his  patent  by  such  a  mere  thought,  gendered  in  another's  brain,  and 
to  which  he  "gives  no  tongue."  The  object  of  the  Patent  Law,  and- 
of  the  Gonstitution  under  which  the  law  was  passedj  was  the  public 
benefit..  If  this  be  so,  how  does  a  man  bring  himself  within  its  pro- 
visions who  locks  his  secret  in  his  own  breast  ?  And  why  is  he  less  a 
benefactor  to  the  public  who  invents  a  machine  which  had  been  before 
invented  and  afterwards  forgotten,  than  he  who  invents  •  something, 
never  before  known  ? 

ilfn  Cwjler,  in  reply  and  conclusion. 

It,  is  said  that  the  inv-ention  would;  be  assignable,  independent  of 
the  Patent  Law.  ItJs  submitted  that  this  is  not  cortect.  Except  by 
statute^  the  inventor  has  no  right  of  property,  in  his  invraition.  The 
statute  was  intended  to  confer  that  very  right. ,  Now,  the  act  of  1793 
gave,  the  right  of  assigning  an  invention,  and  yet,  with  this  before 
them,  Oongress,.in  the  act  of  1836,  make  only  the7?«fen<  assignable. 
If,  then,  the  patent  is  made  assignable  only  by  thelaw,  how  can  it  be 
said  that  the  invention  does  not  stand  in  need  of  such  a  provision  ? 

It  is  said  that  the- plaintiff  has  reserved  one  cent  per  pound,  and,' 
can  therefore  maintain  this  action.    It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  this 
part  of  the  agreement!  is  a  penalty.    If  he.  Wilder,: makes  safes  in 
New  Tork.to  be  sold  in  New  York,  he  shall  pay,  &c.    A  licensee  can 
maintain  an  action. 

The  facts  as  to  the  Conner  safe  should  have  been  left  to  the  jury. 
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This  was  not  a  case  where  the  invention  had  been  lost  or  forgotten ; 
but,  within  a  few  years,  a  man  makes  for  his  own  use,  and  actually 
uses  in  his  own  counting-house,  a  safe  constructed  upon  the  same 
principles  as  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  this  suit.  The  law 
requires  that  a  patented  article  should  not  have  been  made  or  used 
before. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Tastbt  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

Three  objections  have  been  taken  to  the  instructions  given  by  the 
Circuit  Court  at  the  trial,  and  neither  of  them  is,  perhaps,  entirely 
free  from  difficulty. 

The  first  question  arises  upon  the  assignment  of  Fitzgerald  to  Enos 
Wilder.  The  assignment  was  made  and  recorded  in  the  Patent 
Office  before  the  patent  issued.  It  afterwards  issued  to  Fitzgerald. 
And  the  plaintiffs  in  error  insist  that  this  assignment  did  not  convey 
to  "Wilder  the  legal  right  to  the  monopoly  subsequently  conferred 
by  the  patent,  and  that  the  plaintiff  who  -claims  under  him  cannot, 
therefore,  maintain  this  action. 

The  inventor  of  a  new  and  useful  improvement  certainly  has  no 
exclusive  right  to  it  until  he  obtains  a  patent.  This  right  is  created 
by  the  patent,  and  no  suit  can  be  maintained  by  the  inventor  against 
any  one  for  using  it  before  the  patent  is  issued.  But  the  discoverer 
of  a  new  and  useful  improvement  is  vested  by  law  with  an  inchoate 
right  to  its  exclusive  use,  which  he  may  perfect  and  make  absolute 
by  proceeding  in  the  manner  which  the  law  requires.  Fitzgerald 
possessed  this  inchoate  right  at  the  time  of  the  assignment.  The  dis- 
covery had  been  made,  and  the  specification  prepared  to  obtain  a 
patent.  And  it  appears,  by  the  language  of  the  assignment,  that  it 
was  intended  to  operate  upon  the  perfect  legal  title  which  Fitzgerald 
then  had  a  lawful  right  to  obtain,  as  well  as  upon  the  imperfect  and 
inchoate  interest  which  he  actually  possessed.  The  assignment  re- 
quests that  the  patent  may  issue  to  the  assignee.  And  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  sound  reason  for  defeating  the  intention  of  the  pai'ties, 
by  restraining  the  assignment  to  the  latter  interest,  and  compelling 
them  to  execute  another  transfer,  unless  the  act  of  Congress  makes  it 
necessary.  The  court  think  it  does  not.  The  act  of  1836  declares 
that  every  patent  shall  be  assignable  in  law,  and  that  the  assignment 
must  be  in  writing,  and  recorded  within  the  time  specified.  But  the 
thing  to  be  assigned  is  not  the  mere  parchment  on  which  the  grant 
is  written.  It  is  the  monopoly  which  the  grant  confers — ^the  right  of 
property  which  it  creates.  And  when  the  party  has  acquired  an  in- 
choate right  to  it,  and  the  power  to  make  that  right  perfect  and  abso- 
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lute  at  bis  pleasure,  the  assignment  of  bis  wbole  -iiaterest,  wbetber 
executed  before  or  afier  the  ;pat6Bt  issued,  is  equal^  witbin  the  pro- 
visions of  tbe  act  of  Congress. 

And  we  are  tb«  less  disposed  to  ^ve  it  a  different  construction,  be- 
cause no  purpose  of  justice  •would  be  answered  by  it,  and  tbe  one  we 
now  give  was  tbe  received  construction  of  tbe  act  of  1793  in  several 
of  tbe  circuits ;  and  tbere  is  no  material  difference  in  tbis  respect  ;be- 
tween  tbe  two  acts.  As  loi^  ago  as  1825,  it  was  Jield,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  tbat  in  a  case  of  tbis  kind  an  action  could  not  be  maintained 
in  tbe  name  of  tbe  patentee,  but  must  be  brought  by  tbe  assignee. 
4  Mason,  15.  We  understand  the  same  Tula  has  prevailed  in  other 
circuits;  and  if  it  ware  now  obapged,  it;  might  produce  much  injustice 
to  assignees  who  have  j-elied  on  such  assignments,  and  defeat  pend- 
ing suits,  brought  upon  the  faith  of  long-established  judicial  practice 
and  judicial  decision.  Fitzgerald  sets  up  no  claim  against  the  assign- 
ment, and  to  require  another  to  complete  the  transfOT  would  be  mere 
form.  "We  do  not  think  the  act  of  Congress  requires  it;  but  that, 
when  the  patent  issued  to  him,  tbe  legal  right  to  the  monopoly  and 
property  it  created  was,  by  operation  of  the  assignment  then  on  rec- 
ord, vested  in  Enos  "Wilder. 

The  next  question  is  upon  the  agreement  between  the  defeudant  in 
error  and  Herring.  Is  this  instrument  an  assignment  to  Herring  tor 
the  State  or  city'  of  Bew  York,  upon  which  be  might  have  sued  in  his 
own  name  ?  If  it  is,  then  tbis  action  cannot  be  maintained  by  the 
defendant  in  error. 

Kow,the  monopoly  granted  to  tbcjpatentee  is  for  one  entire  thing ; 
it  is  the  exclusive 'right  of  making,  using,  and  vending  to  o&ers  to  be 
used  the  improvement  be  has  invented,  and  for  which  the  patent  is 
granted.  The  monopoly  did  not  &xist.at  common  law,and  tbe  rights, 
therefore,  which  may  be  exercised  under  it  cannot  be  regulated  iby  tile 
rules  of  the  common  law.  It  is  created  'by  the  act  of  Congress.;  and 
no  r^hts  can  be:aequired  in  it  unless  authorized  by  statute,  and  in 
the  manner  the  statute  prescribes. 

By  the  eleventh  section  of  the  act  of.l836,  the  .patentee  may -assign 
his  whole  interest,  or  an  undivided  part  of  it.  But  if  he  assigns  a 
part  under  tbis  section,  it  mast  be  an  undivided  portion  «f, -bis  entire 
interest  under  tbe  patent,  placing  tbe  assignfee'upon  an  equal  footing 
with  himself  for  the  part  assigned.  Upon  such  an  assignment,  tb® 
patentee  and  his  assignees  become  joint  owners  of  the  whole  interest 
secured  by  the  patent,  according  to  the  respective  proportions  which 
the  assi^ment  creates. 

By  the  fourteenth  section,  the  patentee  may  assign  his  excbisiw 
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right  within  and  throughout  a  specified  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
upon  such  an  assigninerit  the  assignee  may  sue  in  his  own  name  for 
an  infringement  of  his  rights.  But  in  order  to  enable  him  to  sue, 
the  assignment  must  undoubtedly  convey  to  him  the  entire  and  un- 
qualified monopoly  which  the  patentee  held  in  the  territory  speci- 
fied,—^excluding  the  patentee  himself  as  well  as  others.  And  any 
assignment  short  of  this  is  a  mere  license ;  for  it  was  obviously  not 
the  intention  of  the  l^slature  to  permit  several  monopolies  to  be 
made  out  of  one,  and  divided  among  different  persons  within  the 
same  limits.  Such  a  division  would  inevitably  lead  to  fraudulerii 
impositions  upon  persons  who  desired  to  purchase  tlie  use  of  the  im- 
provement, and  would  subject  a  party  who,  under  a  mistake  as  to  hid 
rights,  used  the  invention  without  authority,  to  be  harassed  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  suits  instead  of  one,  and  two  successive  recoveries  of  dam- 
ages by  different  persons  holding  difierent  portions  of  the  patent-right 
in  the  same  place.  Unquestionably,  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
any  portion  of  the  patent-right  may  be  good  as  between  the  parties 
as  a.  license,  and  enforced  as  such  in  the  courts  Of  justice.  But  the 
ifegal  right  in  the  monopoly  remains  in  the  patentee,  and  he  alone 
can  maintain  an  action  against  a  third  parly  who  commits  an  infringe^ 
itient  upon  it."  This  is  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  in  the  case  of  Blarir 
ehard  v.  Eldridge,  J.  W.  "Wallace,  337,  and  we  think  it  the  true  one. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  case  before  us,  the  action  was 
properly  brought  by  the  plaintiff  below,  and  could  not  have  been' 
maintained  by  Herring. 

■  The  agreement  is  singularly  confused  and  complicated.  It  purports 
to  grant  to  Herring  the  exclusive  right  to  make  and  vend  the  Sala- 
mander safe  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  ISew  York;  and  Hemng 
agrees  to  pay  to  the  defendant  in  error  a  cent  a  pound  for  every  pound 
the  safes  might  weigh,  to  be  paid  monthly.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
reserves  to  Wilder  the  right  to  set  up  a  manufactory. or  works  for 
making  these  safes  in  the  State  of  New  York,  provided  it  is  not  with- 
in fifty  miles  of  the  city,  and  to  sell  them  in  the  State  of  New  York^ 
paying  to  Herring  a  cent  a  pound  on  each  safe  so  sold  within  the 
State. 

-"'It  is  evident  that  this  agreeihent  is  not  an  assignment  of  an  undi- 
vided interest  in  the  whole  patent,  nor  the  assignment  of  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  entire  monopoly  in  the  State  or  city  of  New  York.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  hcense  only,  and,  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress,'does  not  enable  Herring  to  maintain  an  action  for  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  patent-right.  The  defendant  in  error  continues  the  legal 
6wner  of  the  monopoly  created  by  the  patent. 
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The  remaining  question  is  iipon  the  validity  of  the  patent  on  which 
the  suit  was  brought. 

It  appears  that  James  Conner,  who  carried  on  the  business  of  a 
stereotype  founder  in.  the  city  of  New  Yoi'k,  made  a  safe  for  his  own 
use  between  the  years  1829.  and  1832,  for  the  protection  of  his  papers 
against  fire ;  and  continued  to  use  it  Until  1838,  when  it  passed  into 
other  hands.  It  was  kept  in  his  counting-room,  ^nd  known  to  the 
persous  engaged  in  the  foundry;  and  after  it  passed  put  of  his  hands, 
he  used  others  of  a  different  construction. 

It  does  not  appear  what  became  of  this  safe  afterwards.  And  there 
is  nothing  in  the  testimony  from  which  it  can  be  iuferred  that  its  mode 
of  construction  was  known  to  the  person  into  whose  possession  it  fell, 
or  that  any  value  was  attached,  to  it  as  a  place  of  security  for  papers 
against  fire,  or  that  it  was  ever  used,  for  that  purpose. 

Upon  these  facts,  the  court  instructed  the  jury,  "  that  if  Conner  had 
not  made  his' discovery  public,  but  had  used  it  simply  for  his  own  pri- 
vate purpose,  and  it  had  been  fi,nally  forgotten  or  abandoned,  such  a 
discovery  and  use  would  be  no  obstacle  to  the  taking  out  of  a  patent 
by  Fitzgerald  or  those  claiming  under  him,  if  he  be  an  original,  though 
not  the  first,  inventor  or  discoverer." 

The  instruction  assumes  that  the  jury  might  find  from  the  evidence 
that  Conner's  safe  was  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Fitzgerald, 
arid  also  prior  in  time.  And  .if  the  fact  was  so,  the  question  then  was, 
whether  the  patentee  was  '-the  original  and  first  inventor  or  discov- 
erer," within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  Congress. 

The  act  of  1836,  ch.  357,  sec.  6,  authorizes  a  patent  where  the  party 
has  discovered  or  invented  a  new  and  useful  improvement,  "not 
known  or  used  by  others  before  his  discovery  or  invention."  And 
the  fifteenth  section  provides,  that  if  it  appear  ou  the  trial  of  an  ac- 
tion brought  for  the  infringenient  of  a  patent  that  the  patentee  "was 
not  the  original  arid  first  inventor  or. discoverer  of  the  thing  patent- 
ed," the  verdict  shall  be  for  the, defendant. 

Upon  a  literal  construction  of  these  particular  words,  the  patentee 
in  this  case  certainly  was  not  the  original  and  first  iqventor  or  dis- 
.coverer,  if  the  Conner  safe  was  the  same  with  his,  and.  preceded  his 
discovery, 

.But  we  do  not  think  that  this  construction  would  carry  into  effect 
the  intention  of  the  legislature.  It  is  not  by  detached  words  and 
phrases  that  a  statute  ought  to  be  expounded.  The  whole  act  must 
be  taken  together,  and  a  fair  interpretation  given  to  it,  neither  ex- 
tending nor  restricting  it  beyond  the  legitimate  import  of  its  language 
and  its.  obvious  policy  andi  object.  ,  And  in  the  fifteenth  section,  after 
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making  the  provision  aboVe  mentioned,  there  is  a  forther  provision, 
that  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  patentee,  at  the  time  of  his  application . 
for  the  patent,  believed  himself  to  be  the  first  inventor,  the  patent 
shall  not  be  void  on  account  of  the  iilventioii  or  discovery  having 
been  known  or  used  in  any  foreign  country,  it  not  appearing  that  it 
had  been  before  patented  or  described  m  anyprinteid  publication. 

In  the  case  thus  provided  for,  the  party  who  invents  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  the  first  aiid'-original  inventor.  The  law  ^sumes  that  the 
improvement  may  have  been  kn6^  and  used  befdre  his  discovery. 
Yet  his  patent  is  valid  if  he  discovered  it  by  the  eflx>rts  of  his  own 
genius,  arid  believed  himself  to  be  the  original  inventor.  The  clause 
in  question  qualities  the  Words  before  usddv  a,nd  shows  that  by  knowl- 
edge arid  use,  the  legislature  meait  knowledge  and  uSe  existing  in  a 
manner  accessible  to  the  public.  If  the  foreign  invention  ha;d  been 
printed  or  patented,  it  was  already  given  to  the  world  and  open  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  as  well  as  of  6thers,  tipon  teasoriable  in- 
quiry. They  would  therefdfe  derive  no  advantage  from  the  inven- 
tion here.  It  W6uld  confer  no  benefit  updn  the  commtmity,  and  the 
inventor  therefore  is  not  considered  to  'be  entitled  to  the  reward.  But 
if  the  foreign  discovery  is  not  patented,  nor  described  in  any  printed 
publication,  it  might  be  known  and  used  in  remote  places  for  ages, 
and  the  people  of  this  country  be  unable  to  profit  by  it.  ,  The  means 
of  obtaining  knowledge  would  not  be  within  their  reach ;  and,  as  far 
as  their  interest  is  concerned,  it  would  be  the  same  thing  as  if  the 
improvement  had  never  been  discovered.  It  is  the  inventor  here 
that  brings  it  to  them,  and  places  it  in  their  possession.  And  as  he 
does  this  by  the  effort  of  his  own  genius,  the  law  regards  him  as  the 
firdt  and  ori^^nal  itiVentor,  and  protects  his  ipateht,  although  the 
improvement  had  in  fact  been  invented  before,  and  used  by  others. 

So,  too,  as  to  the  lost  arts.  It  is  well  known,  that'ceritufies  ago  dis- 
coveries were  made  in  certain  arts,  the  fruits  of  which  have  com* 
down  to  us,  but  the  means  by  which  the  work  was  accomplished  are 
at  this  day  tirikfloWn.  The  knowledge  has  been  lo^  for 'ages.  Yet 
it  would  hardly  be  d6abtM,  if  any  one  now  discovered  an  art  thus 
lost,  and  it  was  a  useful  improvement,  that,  upon  a  fair  c6iistruction 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  patent.  Yet  he 
would  not,  literally,  be  the  first  and  original  inventor.  But  he  Would 
be  the  fii^t  to  confer  on  the  public  Ijihe  benefit  of  the  invention.  He 
would  discover  what  is  unknown,  aifd  commanicate  knowledge  which 
the  public  had  not  the  means  of  obtaining  without  his  invention. 

Upon  the  Same  principle  and  upon  the  same  rule  of  construction, 
we  think  that  Fitzgerald  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  and  original 
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inventor  of  the  safe  in  question.  The  case  as  to  this  point  admits, 
that  although  Conner's  safe  had  heen  kept  and  used  for  years,  yet 
no  test  had  been  applied'  to  it,  and  its  capacity  for  resisting  heat  was 
not  known ;  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  particular  value 
was  attached  to  it  after  it  passed  from  his  possession,  or  that  it  was 
ever  afterwards  used  as  a  place  of  security  for  papers;  and  it  appeared 
that  he  himself  did  not  attempt  to  make  another  like  the  one  he  is 
supposed  to  have  invented,  but  used  a  different  one.  And  upon  this 
state  of  the  evidence,  the  court  put  it  to  the  jury  to  say,  whether  this 
safe  had  been  finally  forgotten  or  abandoned  before  Fitzgerald's  in- 
vention, and  whether  he  was  the  original  inventor  of  the  safe  for 
which  he  obtained  the  patent;  directing,  them,  if  they  found  these  two 
facts,  that  their  verdict  must  be  for  the  plaintiff.  We  think  there  is 
no  error  in  this  instruction.  For  if  the  Conner  safe  had  passed  away 
from  the  memory  of  Conner  himself,  and  of  those  who  had  seen  it, 
and  the  safe  itself  had  disappeared,  the  knowledge  of  the  improve- 
ment was  as  completely  lost  as  if  it  had  never  been  discovered.  The 
public  could  derive  no  benefit  from  it  until  it  was ,  discovered  by 
another  inventor.  And  if  Fitzgerald  made  his  discovery  by  his  own 
efforts,  without  any  knowledge  of  Conner's,  he  invented  aU  improve- 
ment tiiat  was  then  new,  and  at  that  time  unknown ;  and  it  was  not 
the  less  new  and  unknown  because  Conner's  safe  was  recalled  to  his 
memory  by  the  success  of  Fitzgerald's. 

"We  do  not  understand  the  Circuit  Court  to  have  said  that  the 
omission  of  Conner  to  try  the  value  of  his  safe  by  proper  test  would 
deprive  it  of  its  priority;  nor  his  omission  to  bring  it  into  public  use. 
He  might  have  omitted  both,  and  also  abandoned  its  use,  and  been 
ignorant  of  the  extent  of  its  value;  yet,  if  it  was  the  game  with 
Fitzgerald's,  the  latter  would  not  upon  such  grounds  be  entitled  to  a 
patent,  provided  Conner's  safe  and  its  mode  of  construction  were  still 
in  the  memory  of  Conner  before  they  were  recalled  by  Fitzgerald's 
patent. 

The  circumstances  above  mentioned,  referred  to  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  appear  to  have  been  introduced  as  evidence  tend- 
ing to  prove  that  the  Conner  safe  might  have  been  finally  forgotten, 
and  upon  which  this  hypothetical  instruction  was  given.  Whether 
this  evidence  was  sufficient  for  that  purpose  or  not,  was  a  question 
for  the  jury,  and  the  court  left  it  to  them.  And  if  the  jury  found  the 
fact  to  be  so,  and  that  Fitzgerald  again  discovered  it,  we  regard  him 
as  standing  upon  the  same  ground  with  the  discoverer  of  a  lost  art, 
or  an  unpatented  and  unpublished  foreign  invention,  and,  like  him, 
entitled  to  a  patent;  for  there  was  no  existing  and  living  knowledge 
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of  this  improvement,  or  of  its  former  use,  at  the  time  he  made  the 
discovery ;  and  whatever  benefit  any  individual  may  derive  from 
it  in  the  safety  of  his  papers,  he  owes  entirely  to  the  genius  and 
exertions  of  Fitzgerald. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  think  there  is  no  error  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  the  judgment  is  therefore  affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  McLbait. 

I  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  judges  in  this  case. 
The  point  of  difierence,  I  think,  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
rights  of  the  public  and  also  of  inventors. 

It  was  provedby  James  Conner,  as  appears  from  the  billof  excep- 
lions,  "that  between  1829. and  1832  he  was  engaged  in  business  as  a 
stereotype  founder,  and,  knowing  that  plaster  of  Paris  was  a  non- 
conductor of  hfeat,  he  constructed  a,  safe  with  a  double  chest,  and 
filled  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  one  with  plaster  of 
Paris ;  the  same  substantially  as  testified  to  and  claimed  by  Fitzger-: 
aid,  except  there  was  no  plaster  used  on  the  top  of  the  safe.  It  was 
niade  for  his  own  private  use  in  his  establishinent,  and  was  used  by 
him  as  a  safe  from  the  time  it  was  made  till  1838,  when  it  passed 
into  other  hands.'  It  was  kept  in  the  oounting-room  while  he  used 
it,  and  was  known  to  the  persons  working  in  the  foundry."  This 
evidence  was  confirmed  by  another  witness. 

By  the  sixthsectioriof  the  Patent  Act  of  1836,  it  is  provided, '*  that 
any  person  or  persons  having  discovered  or  invented  any  new  or  use- 
ful art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter,  or  any  new 
or  useful  improvement  on  any  art,  machine,  rhanufacture,  or  compo- 
sition of  matter,  not  knoion  or  used  by  others  before  his  or  their  discovery 
or  invention  thereof,"  may  apply  for  a  patent,  &c.  The  applicant  is 
required  to  "make  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  does  verily  believe  that  he  is 
the  original  and  first  inventor,"  &c.,  "and  that  he  ides  not  know  or  believe 
iJiat  the  same  was  ever  before  knoion  or  usedJ-^ 

The  seventh  section  authorizes  and  requires  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  "to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  an  examination  of  the  alleged 
new  invention  or  discoveiy ;  and  if  on  such  examination  it  shall  not 
appear  to  the  Commissioner  that  the  same  had  been  invented  or  dis- 
covered by  any  other  person  in  this  country  prior  to  the  alleged  invention  or 
discovery  thereof  by  the  applicant,  or  that  it  had  been  patented  or  described 
in  a7iy  printed  publication  in  this  or  any  foreign  country,"  &c.,  the  Com- 
missioner may  grant  a  patent. 

In  the  fifteenth  section,  it  is  provided,  "that  whenever  it  shall 
satisfactorily  appear  that  the  patentee^-  at  the  tinie  of  maldng  his 
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application  for  the  patent,  believed  himself  to  be  the  first-  inventor 
or  discoverer  of  the  thing  patented,  the  same  shall  not  be  held  to  be- 
void  on  account  of  the  invention  or  discovery,  or  any  part  thereofj 
having  been  before  known  or  used  in  any  foreign  country;  it  not  ap-t 
pearing.  that  .the  same  or  any  substantial  part  thereof  had  before 
been  patented  or  described  in  any  printed  publication," 

From  the  above  extracts,  it  is  seen  that  the  patentee  must.be  the 
inventor  of  the  machine,  or  the  improvement  of  it,  or  he  can  have  no 
right.  I£  the  thing  was  ;known  or  used  by  Others,  he  cannot  claim  a 
patent.  Or!  if  it  was  patented  in  a  foreign  country.  Or  described  in 
any  publication  at  home  or  in  any  foreign,  country,  he  has  no  right  to 
a  patent.  .  To  this  there  is  only  the  exception  in  the  fifteenth  section, 
above  cited.     But  this  can  have  no  influence  in  the  present  ease. 

.Let  these  provisions  of  the  statute  be  compared  with  the  last  two 
paragraphs  of  the  charge  of  the  court,  as  stated  in  the  third  exception : 

"And  said  court  further  instructed  the  jury,  that  if  they  found  that 
the  use  made  by  James  Conner  of  plaster  of.  Paris  was  confined  to  a 
single  iron  chest,  made  for  his  own  private  use  after  said  Fitzgerald's 
discovery  and  experiments,  then  it  was  not  in  the  way  of  Fitzgerald's 
patent,  and  the  same  was  valid ;  but  if  the  jury  found  that  said  James 
Conner  made  his  said  Safe,  as  claimed,  and  tested  it  by  experiments, 
before  Fitzgerald's  invention  and  improvement,  and  before  he  tested 
the  same,  then  said  Fitzgerald  was  not  the  first  inventor,  as  claimed, 
and  was  not  entitled  to  said  patent." 

This  charge  stands  disconnected  with  any  other  facts  in  the  case* 
except  those  named,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  erroneous.  If  Con- 
ner's safe  was  identical  with  Fitzgerald's,  and  though  it  was  of  prior 
invention,  yet  if  it  were  not  tested  by  experiments  before  Fitzgerald's 
improvement,  and  before  he  tested  the  same,  the  jury,  under  the 
instruction,  were  bound  to  find  for  Fitzgerald.  And  the  case  was 
thus  made  to  turn,  not  on  the  priority  of  invention  only,  but  upon 
that  and  the  fact  of  its  having  been  tested  by  experiments.  This  intro- 
duces a  new  principle  into  the  Patent  Law.  The  right  under  the 
law  depends  upon  the  time  of  the  invention.  An  experimental  test 
may  show  the  value  of  the  thing  invented,  but  it  is  no  part  of  the 
invention. 

"  The  court  further  charged,  that,  independently  of  these  considera- 
tions, there  was  another  view  of  the  case,  as  it  respected  the  Conner 
safe;  that  it  was  a  question  whether  the  use  of  it  by  him  had  beep 
such  as  would  prevent  another  inventor  from  taldng  out  a  patent; 
that  if  Conner  had  not  made  his  discovery  public,  but  had  used  it 
simply  for  his  own  private  purpose,  and  it  had  been  finally  forgotten 
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or  abaadoned,  sueh  a  discovery  and  us©  would  be  no  obstacle  to  tbe 
taking  ont  of  a  pateat  bj  Eitegerald,  or  those  claiming  under  him,  if 
he  be  an  original,  thontgb  not  the  first,  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the 
improvement." 

If  there  be  anyt-Mng  dear  in  the  Pateat  Law,  it  is  that  the  original 
inventor  means  th&  first  inventor,  subject  only  to  the  provision  stated 
in  the  fifteenth  section.  This  instruction  preraipposes  that  the  safes 
are  the  same  in  principle.  !Now,  if  the  invention  was  patented  abroad 
or  was  deseribed  in  a  foreign  publication,  both  of  which  were  un-, 
fenown  to  the  inventor  in  this  country,  still  his  patent  is'  void.  Sq 
it  is  void  if  such  invention  has  been  fenown  to.  any  person  in  this 
country.  The  instruction  says,  if  Conner's  invention  "  had  been  for- 
gotten or  ab?indoned,"  it  was  no  obstacle  to  Fitzgerald's  right.  Can 
a  thing  be  forgotten  or  abandoned  that  never  was  known  ?  If  known 
before  Fitzgerald's  invention,  it  is  fatal  to  it.  By  whom  must  it  have 
been  forgotten  ?  By  the  inventor  or  the  publicj  or  both  ?  And  how 
must  it  have  been  abandoned  ?  "When  an  invention  is  abandoned, 
it  is  said  to  be  given  up  to  the  public;  and  this  is  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  abandonmmt  is  used  in  the  Patent  Law.  Such  an  abandon.^ 
ment  would  be  fetal  to  the  right  of  Fitzgerald. 

Conner's  safe,  as  appears  from  the  bill  of  exceptions,  was  used  in 
his  counting-house,  being'  accessible  to  every  one,  some  six  or  eight 
years.  la  1838,  it  passed  into  other  hands ;  but  inta  whose  hands  it 
does  not  appear.  In  1843,  Fitzgerald  obtained  his  patent.  How 
long  before  that,  he  made  experiments  to  test  the  invention,  is  not 
proved.  At  most,  the  time  must  have  been  less  than  five  years.  This 
is  a  short  period  on  which  to  found  a  presumption  of  forgetfulness. 
The  law  authorizes  no  such  presumption. '  It  can  never  become  the 
law.  It  is  not  founded  on  probability  or  reason.  The  question  is, 
was  Conner's  invention  prior  to  that  of  FitzgeiSald  ?  That  it  was  of 
older  date,  by  some  ten  or  twelve  years^  is  proved.  And  the  instruc- 
tion, it  must  be  observed,  was  founded  on  the  supposition  that  both 
inventions  were  similar. 

The  instruction  seems  to  attach  great  importance  to  the  fact  that 
Conner's  satfe  was  used-  only  for  his  private  purpose.  This  is  of  no 
iimportance.  The  invention  is  the  question,  and  not  the  manner  in 
nvhich  the  inventor  used  it.  The  safe  was  constructed  at  the  foundry, 
:  and  must  have  been  known  to  the  hands  there  employed.  How  can 
it  be  ascertained  that  Fitzgerald  was  not  infonned  by  some  of  these 
hands  of' the  structure  of  Conner's  safe,  or  by  some  one  of  the  many 
Tmndi'eds  who  had  seen  it  in  his  counting-house  in  the  city  of  New 
Tork  ?     It  was  to  guard  against  this,  which  is  rarely  if  ever  suscep- 
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tible  of  proof,  that  the  act  is  express,— (f  the  Mng  patented  was  Icnown 
before,  the  patent  is.  void.  If  the  fact  of  this  knowledge  in  any  one 
be  established,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  patentee  may  have  known 
il;  or  not,  it  avoids  his  patent. 

The  law  an  this  subject  is  not  founded  upon  any  supposed  notions 
of  equity.  A  foreign  patent  for  the  same  thing,  or  a  description  of 
the  thirjg  ifi  a  foreign  publication,  is  aa  effectual  to  avoid  the  patent 
as  if  the  patentee  had  seen  the  prior  invention.  Notice  to  him  is  not 
important.  The  law  is  adapted  on  a  settled  public  policy,  which, 
while  it  is  juat  to  inventors,  protects  the  rights  of  the  public.  Any 
other  basis  would  open  the  door  to  endless  frauds,  by  pretended  in- 
ventors, without  the  probability  of  detection.  And  especially  does 
this  new  doctrine  of  forgetfulness  or  abandonment,  used  in  any  other 
sense  than  as  recognized  in  the  Patent  Law,  leaving  such  mattei's  tq 
a  jury,  overturn  what  I  consider  to  be  the  settled  law  on  this  subject. 
.Of  the  same  character,  is  the  fact  that  the  invention  was  used  for  prir 
vate  purposes.  A  thing  may  be  used  in  that  way,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  puhhc^  as,  was  the  case  with  the  Conner  safe ;  and  yet  the  jury 
are  necessarily  misled  by  such  an  instruction. 

Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  dissenting. 

Difi'ering  from  the  majority  in  the  decision  just  pronounced,  I  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  grounds  on  which  my  dissent  from  that  decision  is 
founded.  ' 

On  two  essential  points  in  this  cause,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  learn- 
ed justice  who  tried  it  at  the  circuit  has  erred,  and  that  the  decision 
here  should  therefore  have  been  for  a  reversal  of  his  judgment. 
Those  points  involve,  first,  the  right  of  the  plaintiif  below  to  main-, 
tain  his  action  upon  the  title  or  right  of  action  deduced  from  Fitz- 
gerald through  Enos  and  Benjamin  Wilder;  and,  secondly,  a  right 
to  or  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  suit  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
below,  admitting  |hat  subject  to  have  been  originally  invented  and 
used  by  some  other  person  than  Fitzgeiiald, — a  right  founded  upon 
an  assumption  that  this  subject  had  been  used  in  private  only,  or  had, 
in  the  language  of  the  learned  justice,  been  "finally  forgotten  or 
abandoned"  by  such  first  inventor.  These  points  are  presented  by 
the  first  and  third  exceptions  of  the  plaintiffs  in  error  to  the  rulings 
at  the  trial  below.  The  plaintiff  in  the  Circuit  Court  claimed  by 
assignment  from  B.  G.  Wilder,  assignee  of  Enos  Wilder,  assignee  of 
Daniel  Fitzgerald,  alleged  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  Sala- 
mander safe.  By  the  paper  deduction  of  title,  it  appears  that  on  the 
11th  day  of  April,  1839,  Fitzgerald,  alleging  that  he  had  invented  an 
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improvement  called  the  Salamp,nder  safe,  for  which  he  was  about  to 
apply  for  letters  patent,  for  the  consideration  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
sold  the  interest  he  then  had,  or  might  thereafter  have,  in  this  inven- 
tion, to  Enos  "Wilder;  that  Enos  "Wilder,  on  the  1st  day  of  September, 
1843,  for  the  consideration  of  one  dollar,  assigned  and  transferred  to 
the  plaintiff  all  the  right,  title,  and.  interest  which  he  had  derived 
from  Fitzgerald  under  |he  agreement  of  the  11th  of  April,  1839  j 
that  no  patent  issued  for  this  Salamander  safe  until  the  year  1843, 
when  a  patent  was  granted  to  Daniel  FUzgerald,)as  the  original  inven- 
tor; that  no  patent  for  his  invention  has  ever  been  granted  either  to 
Enos  or  B.  G.  "Wilder,  either  as  inventor  or  assignee  of  this  safe; 
that  the  title,  whatever  it  may  be,  rests  upon  the  agreement  between 
Eitzgerald  and  Enos  Wilder,  of  the  11th  of  April,  1839,  before  the 
patent  to  the  former.  % 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  this  is  an  action  a<  law;  and  in  order 
to  maintain  it,  the  plaintiff  was  bound  to  set  out  and  to  prove  a  legal 
title::  Has  he  done  either  ?  "What  was  the  character  of  the  interest 
or  title  ^transferred  from  Fitzgerald  to  Enos  "Wilder  ?  This  could  not 
transcend  the  interest  or  title  possessed  by  Fitzgerald  himself;  and, 
what  was  this  ?  A  title  to  any  specific  machine  which  he  may  have 
constructed,  and  of  which  no  person  could  rightfully  deprive. him; 
and  a  claim  upon  the  good-will  and  gratitude  of  the  comniunity,  if 
in  .truth  he  should  have  conferred  upon  them  a  benefit  by  the  discov- 
ery and  consti'uction  of  his  machine.  I  speak  now  in  reference  to 
rights'  derivable  from  the  common  law,  and  independently  of  the 
Goiistitution  or  of  statutory  provisions.  The  mere  circumstances  of 
inventing  and!consfructing  a  machine,  could  no  more  inhibit  its  im- 
itation, than  would  the  structure  or  interior  arrangement  of  a  house 
of  peculiar  ingenuity,  or  convenience  prevent  the  like  imitation  by 
any  one  who  could  possess  himself  of  its  plan.  The  mere  mental, 
process  of  devising  an  invention  enters  not  into  the  nature  of  prop- 
erty, according  to  the  common  law;  it  forms  no  class  or  division  in 
any  of  its  enumerations  or  definitions  of  estates  or  property,  and  is  a 
matter  quite  too  shadowy  for  the  practical  character  of  that  sturdy 
system. 

A  doctrine  contrary  to  this,  though  with  some  discrepancy  amongst; 
the  judges  as  to  its  extent,  seems  at  one  time  to  have  obtained  in  the 
King's  Bench,  as  propounded  in  the  case  of  Miller  v.  Taylor,  in  4 
Burrow,  2305,  in  opposition  to  the  profound  and  unanswerable  rea- 
soning of  Mr.  Justice  Yeates;  but  upon  a  review  of  the  same  ques- 
tion in  the  Lords,  in  the  case  of  Donaldson  v.  Beckett  aiid  others,  the 
doctrine  of  the  King's  Bench  was  repudiated,  and  that  of  the  com- 
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mon  law,  as  asserted  by  Justice  Yates,  vindicated  and  restored.  And, 
indeed,  if,  according  to  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  judges  in  the  case 
of  Miller  v.  Taylor,  liie  mere  mental  process  of  invention  constituted 
an  estate  or  property  at  the  common  law,  and  property  vested  in  per- 
petuo,  except  so  far  as  it  should  be  transferred  by  the  owner,  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  a  cautious  and  complicated  sys- 
tem for  the  investment  and  security  of  interests  already  perfect,  and 
surrounded  with  every  guard  and  protection  which  is  inseparable 
under  the  common  law  from  every  right  it  has  created  or  recognized. 
But  if  the  mere  mental  and  invisible  process  of  invention,  apart  from 
the  specific,  sensible,  and  individual  structure,  can  be  classed  at  all  as 
property  at  law,  it  must  partake  of  the  character  of  a  chose  in  action, 
much  more  so  than  an  obligation  or  contract,  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  which  are  defined  and  assented  to  by  the  contracting  parties. 
To  choses  in  action,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  here  to  remark, 
assignability  is  imparted  by  the  statutory  enactment  only,  or  by  comr 
mercial  usage.  To  hold  that  the  single  circumstance  of  invention 
creates  an  estate  or  property  at  law,  and  an  estate  and. legal  title 
transmissible  by  assignment,  appears"  to  me  a  doctrine  not  merely 
subversive  of  the  common  law,  but  one  which  contravenes  the  origin 
and  course  of  legislation  in  England  in  relation  to  patent-rights,  and 
renders  useless  and  futile  both  the  constitutional  provision  and  all  the 
careful  enactments  of  Congress  for  the  security  and  transmissibility 
of  the  same  rights.  For  why,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  should 
that  provision  and  these  enactments  have  been  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  secui-ity  of  that  which  was  established  and  safe  inde- 
pendently of  both  ?  I  hold  it,  then,  to  be  true,  that  the  circumstance 
of  invention  invests  no  such  perfect  estate  or  right  of  property  as  can 
be  claimed  and  enforced  at  law  or  in  equity  against  the  iiser  of  the 
same  invention,  either  by  subsequent  inventors  or  imitators,  and  that 
any  estate  or  property  in  the  mere  mental  process  of  invention  must 
he  traced  to  and  deducible  from  the  Constitution  and  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress alone.  I  cannot  but  regard  as  mischievous  and  alarming,  an 
attempt  to  introduce  a  quasi  and  indefinite,  indefinable,  and  invisible 
estate,  independently  of  the  Constitution  and  acts  of  Congress,  and 
unknown  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  common  law. 

It  is  the  patent  alone  which  creates  an  estate  or  interest  in  the  mven- 
tion  known  to  the  law,  and  which  can  be  enforced  either  at  law  or  in 
equity,  either  by  the  inventor  or  by  the  person  to  whom,  by  virtue  of 
the  statute,  he  may  assign  his  rights.  Down  to  the  act  of  Congress  of 
1837,  nothing,  but  the  estate,  interest,  or  property  created  or  invested 
■by  the  patent  itself,  was  made  assignable.    The  language  of  the  law  is 
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that  " ejjery  ^feraV'  "^^  exclusive  right  under  any. paimt,"  "the  thing 
jpaiented"  may  be  asMguable.  The  fact  or  existence  of  a  patent  is  in 
every  instance  inseparable  from  the  right  given..  It  is  this  fact,  and 
this  only,  which  impresses  the  quality  of  assignability.  Of  course, 
under  these  provisions  there  could  be  no  transfer  of  the  legal  title 
previously  to  a  patent. 

By.  section  six  of  the  a,gt  of  Confess  approved  March  3, 1837,  it 
is  pi'ovided,  tbat  thereafter  any  patent  to  be  issued  may  be  made  to  the 
assignee  of  the  inventor  or  dispoverer,  upon  the  conditions,  set  forth 
in  this  section.  Yet,  still  it  is  presumed,  that  until  the  issuing  of  a 
patent,  so  fer  is  it  from  being  true  that  a  legal  estate  or  title  existed 
in  such  assignee,  it  is  clear,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  legai  title  existed 
before  the  patent  in  the  inventor  himself;  for  it  is  the  patent  which 
constitutes  his  title.  Of  course,  then,  the  assignee  can,  at  most,  hold 
nothing  but  an  equity  under  such  an  assignmeat,  which  he  may  in- 
sist upon  under  this  assignment  against  the  inventor  or. against  the 
government ;  but  he  has  no  legal  title  by  force  merely  of  such  an 
assignnaent;  and,  a  fortiori,  he  has  no  Jegal  title  if  the  patent,  notwith- 
standing such  an  assignment,  is  in  fact  issued  to  the  inventor,  but  is 
thereby  entirely  excluded  from  all  pretension  to  a  legal  title.  Thus, 
in  the  case  before  us,  the  patent  undesr  wbicb  the  pl^^intiff  claims  was, 
subsequently  to  the  agreement  between  Fitzgerald  and  Bnos  "Wilder, 
issued  to  Fitzgerald,  the  inventor,  and,  according  to  the  proofs  in  the 
cause,  has  never  been  renewed  to  Enos  Wilder,  nor  to  any  claimant 
under  him,  nor  been  assigned  to  any  such  claimant,  but  remains  still 
in  the  alleged  inventor,  Fitzgerald.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  indisput- 
able, that  the  legal  title  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of  this  suit 
at  law  never  was  in  the  plaintiff,  and  that  he  could-  not  maintain  the 
action. 

The  second  instance  in  which  I  hold  the  learned  justice  who  tried 
this  cause  to  have  erred,  is  that  in  which  he  instructed  the  jury  as 
follows:  '>,That  if  Conner  had  not  made  his  &scovery,  jmAlicx,  but  had 
used  it  simply  for  his  own  private  purpose,  and  it  had  been  fimHy 
fargoMm  or  abandoned,  such  discovery  and  use  would  be  no  obstacle  to 
the  taking  out  of  a  patent  by  Fitzgerald,  or  those  claiining  under  him, 
if  he  be  an  original,  though  not  the  ^st,  inventor  or. discoverer-  of  the 
improvement."  In  considering  this  insti'uction  of  the  learned  judge, 
the  first  vice  with  which  it  appears  to  be  affected  is  its  violation  of  a 
rule  thought  to  be  univetsally  applicable  to  instructions  to  juries  in 
trials  at  law ;  and  that  rule  is  this,  that  instructions  should  always 
arise  out  of,  and  be  limited  to,  the  facts  or  evidence  in  the  cause  to 
which  the  questions  of  law  propounded  from  the  bonch  should  be 
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strictly  applicable ;  and  that  iBstructions  which  are  genei*al,  abstract^ 
or  not  springing  from,  and  pertinent  to,  the  facts  of  the  case,  are  cal- 
culated to  mislead -the  jury,  and  are  therefore  improper.  Tried  by 
this  rule,  the  instruction  of  the  learned  judge,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
Conner's  not  having  made  his  discovery  pablie,  or  having  finally  for- 
gotten or  abandoned  it,  is  certainly  irrelevant  to,  and  unsiistaihed  by, 
any  evidence  in  the  record.  So  far  is  the  existence  of  such  testimony 
from  being  shown,  the  converse  is  pi'oved  and  is  justly  i-nferable 
throughout ;  for  alliiough  it  do6s  not  appear  that  Conner  advertised 
his  invention  in  the  public  papers,  or  claimed  a  patent  for  it,  it  is 
admitted  that 'he  usfed  this  safe  in  an  extensive  business  establishment, 
to  which  it  is  certain,  from  the  nature  of  his  business,  the  public  had 
access;  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  he  made  any  effort  at  conceal- 
ment of  what  he  had  invented,  and  the  recdrd  is  entirely  destitute  of 
evidence  of  an  abandonment  of  his  invention.  As  to  the  assumption 
of  his  having  forgotten  it,  there  is  neithdr  a  fact,  an  inquiry,  nor  con- 
jecture in  the  testimony  pointing  to  such  a  conclusion.  The  instruc- 
tion appears  to  me  to  be  wholly  gratuitous  and  irrelevant.  But 
supposing  this  instruction  to  have  been  founded  upon  testimony  in- 
troduced before  -the  jury,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  its  correctness 
".s  a  rule  of  law  applicable  to  this  cause.  This  charge,  it  must  be 
recollected,  admits  that  Conner  was,  or  might  have  b^en,  the  first 
inventor ;  and,  notwithstanding,  asserts  that  Fitzgerald,  though  pos- 
terior in  time,  might,  upon  the  conditions  and  considerations  assumed 
by  the  judges,  become  the  owner  of  the  right.  Are  theSe  donations 
warranted,  either  by  the  rules  'of  'public  policy,  or  by  the  terms  and 
lainguage  of  le^lative  provisions  on  such  subjects?  It  is  said  iMi 
patent  privileges  are  allowed  as  incitements  to  ihventionis  and  im- 
provements by  which  the  public  'may  =be  benefited.  This  position, 
that  may  be  conceded  in  general,  should  not  be  ma,de  a  means  of 
prevehting  the  gre^  and  public  pui'|)oses  its  le^ti'mate  enforcement 
is  calculated  to  secure.  The  admission  of  this  principle  leaves  en- 
tirely open  the  inquiries,  whether  he  is  niore  the  benefactor  of  the 
public  who  makes  a  useful  improvement  which  be  generdusly  shares 
with  his  fellow-citizens,  or  he  who  studies  some  deVice  which  he  de- 
nies to  all,  and  limits,  by  every  mekns  in  his  power,  to  a  luferatix^e 
monopoly;  and  still  more,  whether  the  latter  shall  be  permitted  to 
seize  upon  that  which  had  already  (as  is  hdre  admitted)  been  given 
to  the  public, 'thereby  to  levy  contribiitiohs,  iiot  only  on  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  but  upon  him  even  who  had  been  its  generous  benefac- 
tor. It  was  doubtless  to  prevent  consequences  like  those  hefe  pre- 
sented, that  t'he<priority  and' origimlHy  of  inventions  are  so  uniformly 
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and  explicitly  insisted  upon  in  all  the  legislation  of  Congress,  as  will 
presently  be  shown.  The  tendency  of  the  learned  judge's  charge  to, 
mislead  the  jury,  from  its  want  of  precision,  and  it&  failure  to  define 
any  certain  predicament  upon  which  the  action  of  the  jury  should  be 
founded,  is,  of  itself,  an  insuperable  objection  to  that  charge.  Thus, 
it  is  said  if  Conner  "had  not  mode  %is  discovery  public."  In  what 
mode  ?  it  may  be  asked.  What  form  of  publicity  did  the  learned 
judge  intend  the  jury  shotld  require  ?  It  is  shown  that  Conner  used 
his  safe  publicly;  that  is,  he  concealed  it  from  no  one;  and  if  any 
mode  or  kind  of  publication  or  concealment  was  requisite,  either  to 
establish  or  conclude  the  right  of  Conner,  or  to  conclude  common 
light,  (a  delinquency  in  the  nature  of  a  forfeiture,)  surely  that  mode, 
if  found  ieither  in  any  statute  or  in  the  rules  of  the  common  law, 
ought  to  have  been  clearly  laid  down,  so  as  to  gtiard  the  rights  of  all. 
In  the  next  place,  it  is  said,  by  the  learned  judge,  that  if  Conner  had 
abandoned  this  improveinent  which  the  charge  admits  him  to  have 
invented,  this  would  justify. a  patent  to  another  who  had  not  known 
of  the  improvenient,  although  asubteequent  inventor.'  I  have  always 
understood  it  to  be  indisputable  law,  that  wherever  an  inventor  aban- 
dons or  surrenders  an  invention  or  improvement  which  he  has  cer- 
tainly made,  and  neither  claims  &a  exclusive  right  in  himself  nor 
transfers  it  to  another,  the  invention  or  improvement  is,  given  to  the 
public ;  "but  by  the  charge  in  this  case,  such  an  abandonment  trans- 
fers an  exclusive  right  to  one  who,  by  the  case  supposed,  is  admitted  not 
to  be  the  first  inventor.  So,  too,  with  respect  to  the  hypothesis  of  thes 
learned  judge,  that  the  invention  had  or  might  have  been  forgotten. 
To  this,  the  same. objections  of  vagueness  and  uncertainty,  and  th6 
graver  objection  of  injustice  to  the  real  inventor  or  to  the  public,  are 
applicable.  By  whom,  and  for  what  interval  oif  time,  must  this  im- 
prorement  have  been  forgotten,  in  order  to  transfer  it  from  the  origi- 
nator thereof?  For  a  term  of  years?  And  if  so,  for  how  long  a 
term  ?  But  suppose  he  forgets  it  for  his  lifetime,  shall  his  executor  or 
his  posterity,  upo'n  the  exhibition  of  indisputable  proofs  of  the  inven- 
tion, yea,  the  very  machine  itself,  perfect  in  all  its  parts  and  in  its  ope- 
ration, be  cut  off?  This  surely  cannot  be;,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  jury 
should' have  been  furnished  with  some  rule  or  measure  of  oblivious- 
ness, if  this  was  to  be  made  the  substantive  cause  of  deprivation  as  to 
the  original  inventor,  or  the  foundation  df  right,  and  of  exclusive  right, 
in  one  confessedly  not  the  first  inventor.  ,-  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  compare  the  doctrinepropo'unded  byrthe  court  to  what  it  might  be 
thought  is  the -law  as  applicable  to  the  discovery;  or  riather  recovery, 
of  the  processes  employed  in  what  have  been  called  the  hst  arts: 
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This  illustration  is,  in  itself,  somewhat  equivocal,  and  by  no  means 
satisfactory;  for  if  that  process  could  certainly  be  shoion  to  be  the 
same  with  one  claimed  by  the  modem  inventor,  his  discovery  could 
scarcely  have  the  merit  of  ori^nality,  or  be  the  foundation  of  exclu- 
sive right.  But,  in  truth,  the  illustration  attempted  to  be  dtawn  from 
a  revival  of  a  lost  art  is  not  apposite  to  the  present  case;  The  term 
lost  art  is  applicable  peculiarly  to  certain  monuments  of  antiquity  still 
remaining  in  the  world,  the  process  of  whose  accomplishment  has 
been  lost  for  centuries,  has  been  irretrievably  swept  from  the  earth, 
with  every  vestige  of  the  archives  or  records  of  the  nations  with 
whom  those  arts  existed,  and  the  origin,  or  even  the  identity,  of  which 
process  none  can  certainly  establish.  And  if  a  means  of  producing 
the  effect  we  see  and  have  amongst  us  be  discovered,  and  none  can, 
either  by  history  or  tradition,  refer  to  a  similar  or  to  the  identical  pro- 
cess, the  inventor  of  that  means  may  so  far  claim  the  merit  of  origin- 
ality, though  the  work  itself  may  have  been  produced  possibly  by  the 
same  means.  But  not  one  principle  drawn  from  such  a  state  of  things 
can  be  applied  to  a  recent  proceeding,  which  counts  from  its  origin 
scarcely  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  In  fine,  this  ruling  of  the  learned 
judge  is  regarded  as  being  at  war  not  less  with  the  policy  and  objects 
than  it  is  with  the  express  language  of  all  the  legislation  by  Congress 
upon  the  subject  of  patent-rights,  which  legislatiod  has  uniformly  con- 
stituted priority  of  invention  to  be  the  foundation  and  the  test  of  all 
such  rights.  Thus,  in  the  act  of  April  10, 1790,  the  first  Patent  Law, 
(1  Statutes  at  Large,  109,)  it  is  declared,  by  the  first  section,  "That 
upon  the  application  of  any  person  or  persons,  &c.,  setting  forth  that 
he,  she,  or  they  hath  or  have  invented  or  discovered  any  useful  art, 
&c.,  not  before  known  or  used"  &c.;  and  the  second  section  of  the  same 
statute,  requiring  a  specification  of  any  invention  or  discovery,  de-' 
clares  that  it  shall  be  so  described  "as  to  distinguish  it  from  all  othei*^ 
things  known  or  used." 

The  act  of  February  21, 1793,  (1_ Statutes  at  Large,  318,)  provides, 
that  when  any  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  tJnited  States  shall  allege  that 
he  or  they  have  invented  any  "new  a?K?t<se/M?  art,_&c.,,not  knoim^or, 
used,  before  the  application,"  kc. 

By  the  act  of  April  17, 1800,  (2  Statutes  at  Large,  38,)  which  ex- 
tends the  privilege  of  patents  to  aliens,  proof  is  required  that  the  art, 
mvention,  or  discovery  hath  not  been- known  or  used  in  that  or  any 
foreign  country.  It  is  true,  that  this  requisition  has  been  so  far  re- 
laxed as  to  admit  of  the  patenting  in  this  country  inventions  which 
had  been  invented  and  used  abroad;  but,  with  respect  to  tHi's  couur 
try,  the  invention,  &c,,  must  .still  be 'Original, 
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In  the  act  of  July  4, 1836,  (5  Statutes  at  iliiarge,  117,)  reorganizing 
the  Patent  Office,  the  language  of  the  sixth  sectton  is  as  follows: 
"That  any  person  or  persons  having  'disc&vere'd  or  invented  any  new 
and  useful  art>  &c.,7wt  Moion  or  usek  by  others  before  Ms  or  ihdr 'Mseov- 
ery,"  &c.  The  language  and  import  of  the  laws  here  <Ated  are  too 
plain  to  l-equia-e  comment;  add  I  think  that  the  production  of  a  single 
instance  from  the  statttte-book  may  safely  be  challenged,  by  which 
the  requisites  above  mtentioned  have  been  dispeiised  with.  Every 
law,  on  the  contrary,  has  emphatically  demanded  originaility  and 
priority  as  indiBpensable  prerequisites  to  patent  fprivileges,  and  every 
aspirant  to  such  privil^es  is  expressly  reqxiired  to  swear  to  these  pre- 
requisites, as  well  as  to  establish  them.  These  tests  ordained  by  the 
laws  are  not  only  fotfflided  "upon  'the  true  reason  for  the  privileges 
conferred,  but  they  ^e  simple  and  compirehehBible ;  whereas  the  in- 
novations permitted  by  the  rtding  of  the  learned  judge  not  only  con- 
flict with  the  true  I'eason  and  foundation  of  patent  privileges,  but 
tend  to  an  uncertainty  and  confusion  which  cannot  but  invite  litigaj- 
tion  and  miflcMef.  I  think  that  the  judgmeait  of  the  Circuit  -Gburt 
s*hould  be  l-evefsed,  and  the  cause  Temarided  for  a  venire  fadasde 
fWvo.. 

-Mr.  Justice  Gkibs, -also  oassented. 

Order.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  froih  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  fbr  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  and  was  argued  by  counsel;  on  consideration 
whereof,  it  is  now  here  ordered  and  afljildged  by  this  court,  that  the 
judgment  of  "the  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  aiad  the  same  is 
hereby,  affirmed  with  costs,  anfi  damages  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum 
per  annum. 

AjmsiisM)  With  costs. 


Charles  J.  Gatlbr  and  LeonaSd  JBro-wn,  vLMsiims  in  error,  v. 
Benjamin  G.  Wilder, 

(10  Howald,  509.') 

1,  After  a  case  has  been  decided,  andjudgnient  pronounced  by  this  court,  it  is  too 
late  to  move  to  open  the  judgment  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  bill- of 
exceptions,  upon  the.  ground  that  material  evidence  which  might  have  influ- 
enced the  judgment  of  this  court  was  omitted  in  the  bill. 

3.  If  there  was  any  error  or  mistake  in  framing  the  exception,  it  might  have  been 
corrected  by  a  certiorari,  if  the  application  had  been  made  in  due  time  and 
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upon  sufficient  cause,    T^tti  after  the  parties  hav«  argued  the  case  upon  the 
exception,  and  judgment  iias  been  pronounced,  it  is  too,  late  to  reopen  it. 

At  a  subsequeHt  day  of  the  term,  a  petition  was  filed  by  ihe  plain- 
tiffs in  error,  that  the  fbregoiag  case  might  be  reopened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amending  the  bill  of  exceptions,  and  reargued  on  such 
amended  bill. 

The  petition  recited  certain  portions  of  the  opinion  of  this  court  in 
the  case  relating  to  the  Conner  safe,  wherein  the  court,  after  recapit-. 
ulating  the  evidence  applicable  thereto,  as  well  as  the  instruction  given 
by  the  court  below,  decide  that  there  was  no  error  in  such  instruction, 
which  "put  it  to  the  jury  to  say,  whether  this  sate  had  been  finally 
forgotten  or  abandoned  before  Fitzgerald's  invention,  and  whether 
he  was  the  original  inventor  of  tb?  ftafe  for  which  he  had  obtained 
the  patent;  directing  them,  if  they  found  these  two  facts,  that  their 
verdict  must  be  for  the  plaiutiflE"."  The  petition  then  avers,  that  the 
existence  and  use  of  the  Conaer  safe,  from  the  time  of  its  construc- 
tion to  the  time  of  the  trial,  was  proved  in  the  coux't  beloijr,  and  that 
it  was  so  stated  in  a  bill  of  exceptions  prepared  by  the  counsel  of  the 
petitioners  and  submitted  to  thie  court.  That  the  original  plaintiff 
did  hot  make  any  specific  objections  to  petitioners'  statement  of  the 
evidence  as  to  the  Conner  safe,  (as  is  alleged  to  be  the  practice  settled 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,)  but  proposed  a  different  bill 
of  exceptions  as  a  substitute  therefor,  which  the  court  below  adopted, 
against  the  remonstrance  of  petitioners'  counsel.  The  petition  then 
insists,  th^t  if  the  facts  stated  in  petitioners'  bill  of  exoeptioiis  respect-^ 
ing  the  Conner  safe  had  been  set  forth  substantially  in  any  bill  of 
exceptions,  this  court,  upon  the  principles  contained  in  their  opinion, 
must  haye  determined  this  cause  i,n  favor  of  plaintiflfs  in  error. 

Mr.  Copee  moved  foj'  a  reaigument  on  the  grounds  stated  in  the 
petition, 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  case  was  argued  early  in  the  present  term,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  Circuit  Court  affirmed. 

A  motion  is  now  made  to  open  the  judgment  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  the  bill  of  exceptions  and  rehearing  the  case,  upon  th© 
ground  that  material  evidence  offered  by  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  which 
might  have  influenced  the  judgment  of  this,  court,  has  been  omittedl 
in  the  bill  of  exceptions  contained  in  the  record. 

If  any  error  or  mistal^e  was  committed  in  framing  this  exception, 
it  might  undoubtedly  have  been  corrected  by  a  certiorari,  if  the  appli^ 
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cation  had  been  made  in  due  time  and  upon  sufficient  cause.  But 
this  application  is  too  late,  even  if  the  evidence  which  the  plaintiffi 
in  error  propose  to  introduce  would  have  influenced  the  decision, 
"We  by  no  means  intend  to  say  that  it  would  have  done  so.  But 
they  rested  satisfied  with  the  exception,  as  it  stood;  made  no  objec- 
tidn  to  it  here ;  and  argued  the  case  and  awaited  the  judgment  of 
the  court  upon  the  evidence  as  stated  in  the  exception.  After  that 
judgment  has  been  proftounced,  if  is  too  late  to  say  that  the  statement 
was  imperfect  or  erroneous,  and  to  make  a  new  case  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  evidence,  and  a  new  exception. 
The  motion  is  therefore  Overruled. 


Julia  P.  Hotchkiss,  executrix  oe  John  G.  Hotchkiss,  deceased, 
John  A.  Davenport,  and  John  W.  Quinct,  plaintiffs  in  er- 
ror, V.  Miles  Greenwood  and  Thomas  Wood,  partners  in  trade 

UNDER  THE  NAME  OF   M.   GREENWOOD  &   CO. 
ai  Howard.  248.) 

1.  A  patent  granted  for  a  "  new  and  useful  improvement  in  making  door  and 

otlier  knobs,  of  all  kinds  of  clay  used  in  pottery,  and  of  porcelain,"  by  hav- 
ing ithe  "cavity  iu  which  the  screw  or  shank  is  inserted,  by  which  they  are 
fastened,  largest  at  the  bottom  of  its  depth,  in  form  of  a  dovetail,  and  a  screw 
formed  therein  by  pouring  in  metal  in  a  fused  state,"  was  invalid. 

2.  The  Invention  claimed  in  the  schedule  was  manufacturing  knobs  as  above  de- 

scribed, of  potter's  clay,  or  any  kind  of  clay  used  in  pottery,  and  shaped  and 
finished  by  moulding,  turning,  burning,  and  glazing;  and  also  of  porcelain. 

3.  The  knob  was  not  new,  nor  the  metallic  shank  and  spindle,  nor  the  dovetail 

form  of  the  cavity  in  the  knob,  nor  the  means  by  which  the  metallic  shank 
was  securly  fastened  therein.    Knobs  had  also  been  used  made  of  clay. 

4.  The  only  thing  new  was  the  substitution  of  a  knob  made  out  of  clay  in  that 

peculiar  form  for  a  knob  of  metal  or  wood.  This  might  have  been  a  better 
or  cheaper  article,  but  is  not  the  subject  of  a  patent; 

5.  The  test  was,  that,  if  no  more  ingenuity  and  skill  was  necessary  to  construct 

the  new  knob  than  was  possessed  by  an  ordinary  mechanic  acquainted  with 
the  business,  the  patent  was  void ;  and  this  was  a  proper  questiou  for  the  jury. 

This  case  was  brought  up  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Ohio. 

It  was  a  question  involving  the  validity  of  a  patent-right  under 
the  following  cii'cumstanees.  The  patent  and  specification  were  as 
follows : 

"The  United  States  of  America  to  all  to  whom  these  letters  patent 
shall  come : 
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"Whereas,  John  G.  Hotqhkiss,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  John  A.  Dav- 
enport, and  John  W.  Quincy,  New  York,  have  alleged  that  they  have 
invented  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  making  door  and  other 
knohs,  of  all  kinds  of  clay  used  in  pottery,  and  of  porcelain,  which 
they  state  has  not  heen  known  or  used  before  their  application ;  have 
made  oath  that  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that  they  do 
verily  believe  that  they  are  the  original  and  first  inventors  or  discov- 
erers of  the  said  improvement,  and  that  the  same  hath  not,  to  the  best 
of  their  knowledge  and  belief,  been  previously  known  or  used;  have 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  -United  States  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars, 
and  presented  a  petition  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  signifying 
a  desire  of  obtaining  an  exclusive  property  in  the  said  improvement, 
and  praying  that  a  patent  may  be  granted  for  that  purpose:  These 
are,  therefore,  to  grant,  according  to  law,  to  the  said  John  G.  Hotch- 
kiss,  John  A.  Davenport,  and  John  "W".  Quincy,  their  heirs,  adminis- 
trators, or  assigns,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  from  the  29th  day 
of  July,  1841,  the  full  and  exclusive  right  and  liberty  of  making, 
constructing,  using,  and  vending  to  others  to  be  used  the  said  im- 
provement, a  description  whereof  is  given,  in  the  words  of  the  said 
Hotchkiss,  Davenport,  and  Quincy,  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed, 
and  is  made  a  part  of  these  presents.  ~ 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made 
patent,  and  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office  has  been  hereunto  affixed. 

"  Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  29th  day 
of  July,  A.  D.  1841,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  sixty-sixth.  "  Daniel  "Webster, 

"  Secretary  of  State. 

"  Countersigned  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office. 

"Henry  L.  Ellsworth, 

"  Commissioner  of  Patents." 

"The  schedule  referred  to  in  these  letters  patent,  and  making  a 
part  of  the  same. 

"To  all  whom  it  may  concern:  Be  it  known,  that  we,  John  G. 
Hotchkiss,  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  Haven,  and  State  of  Con- 
necticut, and  John  A.  Davenport  and  John  W.  Quincy,  both  of  the 
city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York,  have  invented  an  improved 
method  of  making  knobs  for  locks,  doors,  cabinet  furniture,  and  for 
all  other  purposes  for  which  wood  and  metal  or  other  material  knobs 
are  used.  This  improvement  consiste  in  making  said  knobs  of  pot- 
ter's clay,  such  as  is  used  in  any  species  of  pottery;  also  of  porcelain; 
the  operation  is  the  same  as  in  pottery,  by  moulding,  turning,  and 
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burning  and  glaziBg;  th&y  may  be  plain  in  surface  aad  color,  or 
ornamented  to  any  degree  in  both;  the  modes  of  fitting  tbem  for 
their  application  to  doors,  locks,  furniture,  and  otbcr  nses  will  be  as 
various  as  tlie  uses  to  which  they  may  be  ajqdied,  but  cMefly  predir 
eated  on  one  principle — ^that  of  having  the  cavity  in  which  the  screw 
or  shank  is  inserted,  by  which  th&y  are  fastened,,  largest  at  the  bot- 
tom of  its  depth,  in  form  of  a  dovetail,  and  a  screw  formed  thereiQ 
by  pouring  in  metal  irPa  fused  state.  In  the  annexed  di'awiag,  A 
represents  a  knob  with  a  large  screw  inserted,  for  drawers  and  simi- 
lar purposes ;  B  represents  a  knob  with  a  shank  to.  pass  through  and 
receive  a  nut;  C,  the  head  of  the  knob  calculated  to  receive  a  metal- 
lic neck;  D,  a  knob  with  a  shank  calculated  to  receive  a  nut  on  the 
outside  or  front.  What  we  clairii  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  se- 
cure by  letters  patent,  is  the  manufacturing  of  knobs,  as  stated  in  the 
foregoing  specifications,  of  potter's  clay,  or  any  kind  of  clay  used  in 
pottery,  and  shaped  and  finished  by  moulding,  turning,  burning,  and 
glazing;  and  also  of  porcelain.  "  JoaN  Gr.  Hoighkiss. 

"  J.  A.  Davbnpoet. 

"  John  W.  Qxjikoz. 
"Witnesses:  Alps.  Sherman,  James  Montgom-erx" 

In  October,  1845,  the  plaintiffs  in  eiror  brought  an  action,  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Ohio,  against  the  defendants, 
for  a  violation  of  the  patent-right. 
The  defendants  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  gave  the  following  notice: 
"  The  plaintiffi  will  please  take  notice,  that  on  the  trial  of  the  above 
cause  the  defendants  will  give  in  evidence  to  the  jury,  that  the  said 
John  G.  Hotchkiss,  John  A.  Davenpprt,  and  John  W,  Quincy  were 
not  the  original  and  fi^st  in'^fntors  and  discoverers  of  making  or 
manufacturing  .feqbs  pf  potter's  clay  or  of  porcelain.  They  will  also 
prove  that  the  making  of  knobs  from  potter's  clay,  and  also  from  por- 
celain and  other  clays  used  by  potters,  was  known  and  practiced,  and 
such  knobs  were  made,  used,  and  sold  in  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Albany,  Troy,  and  Brooklyn,  in  the  State  of  New  York;  also,  in  Jer- 
sey City,  in  the  State  of  New  Jei^ey ;  also  in  the.  city  of  Philadel^ia, 
State  of  Pennsylvania;  by  John  Mayer,  Thomas  Frere,  William  Lun- 
dy,  Jr.,  and  Charles  W.  Vernerck,  residing  in  the  city  of  New  York; 
also  by  John  Harrison,  residing  in  Jersey  City,  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey ;  and  by  Littlefield,  Hattrick  &  Shannon,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  long  before  the  29.th  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  1841,  the  date  of  the  patent  in  the  declaration  mentioned.  They 
mil  also  prove  that  similar  knobs  were  manufactured  of  potter's  clay, 
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and  also  of  porc&lai!Q,  and  were  also  used  and  sold,  long  prior  to  th^ 
Md  29th  day  of  July,  1841,  in  tile  town  of  Burslem,  in  Staffoi-dshire, 
England;  also  in  the  town  of  Sandyford,  near  Tunstall;  also  in  the 
town  of  Hanley,  Staftbrdshire,  England ;  also  at  Woodenbose  village, 
in  the  county  of  Derbyshire,  England.  And  the  said  defendants  will 
prove  the  manufacture  and  use  of  said  knobs,  so  made  of  clay  and 
porcelain,  by  Godfrey  "Webster  and  John  Webster,  who  now  reside 
in  East  Liveipool,  Columbiana  eounty,  Ohio;  and'  also  by  Enoch 
Bulloch,  who  now  resides  in  "Weilsville,  in  the  same  county;  also 
by  Daniel  Bennett,  who  now  [resides]  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania,— ^^all  of  whom  formerly  reisided  in  Staffordshire,  England. 
The  defendants  will  also  prove  that  the  said  patentees,  John  G. 
Hotchkiss,  John  A.  Davenport,  and  John  W.  Quiney,  at  the  time 
of  maMng  application  for  the  said  patent,  well  knew  that  the  said 
knob  so  patented  had  been  previously  made  and  sold  in  a  foreign 
country,  to  wit,  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  in  Ger- 
many, and  did  not  believe  theniselves  to  be  the  first  inventors  or 
discoverers  of  manufacturing  knobs  from  potter's  olay  or  porcelain. 
All  of  which  will  be  insisted  upon  in  bar  of  the  action. 

"  Charles  Fox, 
"Aitomey  for  the  Defendants." 

And  in  July,  1848,  the  following  additional  notice : 

"The  plaintiffs  in  this  cause  will  please  take  notice,  that  on  the 
trial  of  the  cause  the  defendants  will  give  in  evidence  to  the  jury,  that 
the  said  John  G.  Hotchkiss,  John  A.  Davenport,  and  John  W.  Quiney 
were  not  the  original  and  first  inventors  and  discoverers  of  making 
or  manufacturing  knobs  of  potter's  clay,  or  of  porcelain.  They  will 
also  ptove,  that  knobs  made  of  potter's  clay,  and  of  porcelain  and 
other  clays,  had  been  pi-eviously  publicly  used  and  sold  in  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Albany,  Troy,  and  Brooklyn,  in  the  State  of  New 
York;  also  in  Jersey  City,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  also  in  New 
Haven  and  Middletown,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  long  before  and 
at  the  date  of  the  patent  under  which  the  plaintiffs  claim.  The  defend- 
ants will  likewise  prove,  on  said  trial,  that  John  Mayer,  residing  in 
Staten  Island;  Hoope  &  Lee,  residing  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  in 
the  State  of  New  York;  Edward  H.  Higgins,  John  Pentield,  John 
Duntze,  residhig  in  New  Haven,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut;  Mat^ 
thewJFifo,  William  Pifo,  Jane  Fifo,  John  C.  Smith,  and  certain  per- 
sons doing  business  under  the  name  of  Smith,  Eifo  &  Co.,  residing 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  early  as 
the  year  1831,  and  from  that  time  on,  and  until  and  at  the  time  of 
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obtaining  the  patent  under  which  the  plaintiff's  elainij  and  before  the 
alleged  discovery  iind  invention  set  forth  in  said  patent,  made,  manu- 
factured, and  publicly  sold  and  used  knobs  made  of  potter's  clay, 
and  of  other  clays,  and  of  porcelain,  in  the  several  cities  and  places 
named." 
The  following  bill  of  exceptions  was  taken  during  the  trial : 
"The  plaintiifs  offered  in  evidence  the  patent,  specifications,  and 
drawings,  and  other  e^dence  tending  to  prove  the  originality,  nov- 
elty, and  usefulness  of  the  inventions  as  described  in  said  specifica- 
tion ;  and  other  evidence  tending  to  show  the  violation  of  said  pat- 
ent by  the  defendant,  and  rested.  Whereupon  the  defendants  offer- 
ed evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  said  alleged  invention  was  not 
originally  invented  by  any  one  of  the  said  patentees;  and  that  if  said 
invention  was  original  with  any  of  the  said  patentees,  it  was  not  the 
joint  invention  of  all  of  said  patentees;  and  other  evidence  tending 
to  show  that  the  mode  of  fastening  the  shank  or  collet  to  the  knob, 
adopted  by  the  plaintiffs,  and  in  said  specification  described,  had  been 
known  and  used  in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  prior  to  the  alleged 
inventions  of  the  plaintiff's,  as  a  mode  of  fastening  shanks  or  collets 
to  metallic  knobs.  And  the  evidence  being  closed,  the  counsel  for 
the  plaintifi's  insisted,  in  the  argument,  that  although  the  knob,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  patented,  may  have  been  known  and  used  in  the 
United  States  prior  to  their  invention  and  patent;  and  although  the 
the  shank  and  spindle  by  which  it  is  attached  may  have  been  known 
and  used  in  the  United  States  prior  to  said  invention  and  patent,  yet 
if  such  shank  and  spindle  had  never  before  been  attached  to  a  knob 
made  of  potter's  clay  or  porcelain ;  and  if  it  required  skill  and  thought 
and  invention-  to  attach  the  said  knob  of  clay  to  the  metal  'shank  and 
spindle,  so  that  the  same  would  unite  firmly  and  make  a  solid  and 
substantial  article  of  manufacture ;  and  if  the  said  knob  of  clay  or 
porcelain  so  attached  were  an  article  better  and  cheaper  than  the 
knob  theretofore  manufactured  of  metal  or  other  materials,  that  the 
patent  was  valid,  and  asked  the  court  so  to  instruct  the  jury,  which 
the  court  refused  to  do ; — but,  on  the  contrary  thereof,  instructed  the 
jmy,  that  if  knobs  of  the  same  form  and  for  the  same  purposes  with 
that  described  by  the  plaintiffs  in  their  specifications,  made  of  metal 
or  other  material,  had  been  known  and  used  in  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  alleged  invention  and  patent  of  the  plaintiffs;  and  if  the 
spindle  and  shank,  in  the  form  used  by  the  plaintiffs,  had  before  that 
time  been  publicly  known  and  used  in  the  United  States,  and  had 
been  theretofore  attached  to  inetallic  knobs  by  means  of  the  dovetail 
and  the  infusion  of  melted  metal,  as  the  same  is  directed,  in  the  speci- 
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fication  of  the  plaiutifis,  to  be  attached  to  the  knob  of  potter's  clay  or 
porcelain ;  so  that  if  the  knob  of  clay  or  porcelain  is  the  mere  substitu- 
tion of  one  material  for  another,  and  the  spindle  and  shank  be  such 
as  were  theretofore  in  common  use,  and  the  mode  of  connecting  them 
to  the  knob  by  dovetail  be  the  same  as  was  theretofore  in  use  in  the 
United  States,  the  material  being  in  common  use,  and  no  other  in- 
genuity or  skill  being  necessary  to  construct  the  knob  than  that  of 
an  ordinary  mechanic  acquainted  with  the  business,  the  patent  is 
void,  and  the  plaintiffl  are  not  entitled  to  recover.  The  counsel  for 
the  defendants  asked  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury,  that  if  they  should 
be  satisfied  tliat  any  one  of  the  patentees  was  the  original  inventor  of 
the  article  in  question,  and  that  the  same  was  new  and  useful,  yet  if 
they  should  be  satisfied  from  the  evidence  that  all  the  patentees  did 
not  participate  in  the  invention,  the  patent  is  void,  and  the  plaintifls 
cannot  recover.  The  court  gave  the  above,  modified  by  the  remark, 
that  the  patent  vfaajprimd  facie  evidence  that  the  invention  was  joint, 
though  the  fact  might  be  disproved  on  the  trial ;  and  the  court  re- 
marked, there  was  no  evidence  except  that  of  a  slight  presumption 
agaijist  the  joint  invention  as  proved  by  the  patent ;  to  which  refusal 
of  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury  as  asked  by  the  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiffe,  and  to  the  instructions  ^ven,  the  plaintiffs,  by  their  counsel, 
except,  and  pray  the  court  to  sign  this  their  bill  of  exceptions. 

"John  McLean."     [seal.] 

Upon  this  exception,  the  case  came  up  to  this  court,  and  was  ar^ed 
by  Mr.  Evnng,  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Chase,  for  the 
defendants  in  error. 

Mr.  Ewing,  for  the  convenience  of  reference,  divided  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  court  into  paragraphs,  as  follows : 
The  court  instructed  the  jury — 

1.  That  if  knobs  of  the  same  form  and  for  the  same  purposes  with 
that  described  by  the  plaintiffs  in  their  specifications,  made  of  metal 
or  other  material,  had  been  known  or  used  in  the  United  States  prior 
to  the  alleged  invention  and  patent  of  the  plaintiffi ; 

2.  And  if  the  spindle  and  shank,  in  the  form  used  by  the  plaintiffs, 
had  before  that  time  been  publicly  known  in  the  United  States,  and 
had  been  theretofore  attached  to  metallic  knobs  by  means  of  the  dove- 
tail and  infusions  of  melted  metal,  as  the  same  is  directed,  in  the  speci- 
fications of  the  plaintiffs,  to  be  attached  to  the  knob  of  potter's  clay  or 
porcelain ; 

3.  So  that  if  the  knob  of  potter's  clay  or  porcelain  is  the  mere  sub- 
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etitutSon  of  one  material  for  another,  and  the  spindle  and  shank  be 
siich  {Ja  were  theretofore  in  use  in  the  United  States ; 

4.  The  material  being  in  common  use,  and  no  other  ingenuity  or 
skill  lums^g  neeessary  to  construct  the  knob  than  that  of  an  ordinaiy 
mechanic  aequaintted  with  the  business ; 

5:  The  patent  is  void,  and  the  plaintiffs  are  not  entitled  to  recover. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  court,  in  the  paragr^h  of  the  instructions 
which  I  faavfe  numberea  4,  take  upon  themselves  to  determine^  in  the 
negative,  the  question  "  whether  it  required  skill  and  thought  and  in^ 
vention  to  attach  the  knob  of  clay  to  the  metal  shank  and  spindle., 
so  that  Uhey  would  unite  firmly  and  make  a  solid,  substantial  article 
of  mariufacture,"  instead  of  submitting  it  to  the  jury.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  fact,  not  arising  upon  the  construction  of  a  written  or  printed 
|Japer,  but  depending  upon  evidence,  and  ought  to  have  been  submit- 
ted to  the  jury  if  material  in  the  case. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  court  rejected  entirely  oue  clause  of 
the  instructions  asked,  namely,  "  whether  the  knob  of  clay  or  porce- 
lain thus  attached  to  the  metallic  Bhank  and  spindle  were  an  article 
better  and  cheaper  than  the  knob  theretofore  manufactured  of  metal 
or  other  materials,"  and  gave  nothing  as  a  substitute  for  it,  leaving 
the  jury  to  understand  that  it  was  immaterial  whether  it  were  a  bett6t 
and  cheaper  article  or  not. 

The  court  seemed  to  have  been  of  opinion,  first,  that  it  could  not,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  require  skill  and  thought  and  invention  so  to  unite 
"the  metal  and  clay  as  to  make  them,  together,  a  firm  and  Bubstantial 
ai-ticle  of  toauufajctu^e ;  oi",  second,  that  the  new  m'amlfaeture  produced  . 
by  the  substitution  of  one  material  for  another  in  part  of  ik-e  article, 
and  the  uniting  of  the  two  materials,  though  of  dissimilar  qualities, 
';tod  ttever  bferore  united  for  that  pttirpose-,  was  &>t  patentable,  even 
though  it  required  skill  %id  thought  and  invention  to  unite  them,  and 
though  the  new  manufacture  thus  produced  were  cheaper  and  better 
than  any  like  article  ever  before  known. 

1st.  The  first  position^  I  respectfully  contend,  &e  coui't  had  no 
right  to  assume.  The  eoimsel  had  the  same  right  to  appeal  from  the 
-court  to  the  jury  on  a  question  of  fact,  that  they  had  to  appeal  from 
:that  tribunal  to  this  on  a  question  of  law.  The  Tight  to.  refer  this 
'question  to  the  jury  was  distinctly  insisted  upon  by  counsel-,  aaid  as 
♦distinctly  denied  by  the  court.  For  this,  I  contend-,  the  judgment 
'Ought  to  be  reversed. 

Eut  if  the  court  had  the  right  to  settle  this  iquestiton  of  fact,  as  they 
would  have  to  determine  the  effect  of  a  written  instrument,  I  think 
I  am  able  to  show  that  they  erred  in  their  opinion  bn  the  question. 
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Knobs  had  been  in  use  many  hundred  years ;  potter's  ware  and 
porcelain,  many  thousand ;  but  no  one  ever  before  succeeded  in  unit- 
ing the  clay  and  the  iron  so  as  to  make  of  the  two  a  substantial  and 
useful  article.  There  are  many  difficulties  in  uniting  them,  which 
can  be  best  explained  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  new  manufac- 
ture itself;  and  if  it  were  proper  for  the  court  below  to  pronounce 
upon  the  question  connected  with  it  absolutely,  on  inspection,  as  a 
legal  conclusion  drawn  from  the*  article  itself,  it  is  equally  so  for  the 
court  here  to  inspect  the  article^  and  determine  on  inspection  whether 
the  decision  below  was  right.  Curtis  on  Patents,  sees.  10,  14,  (note 
2,)  15,  16;  Webster  on  Patents,  29,  30. 

2d.  But  the  second  alternative  position  is  the  one  on  which  I  un- 
derstood the  court  to  rest^  namely,  that  the  new  manufacture  produced 
by  the  substitution  of  one  material  for  another,  as  in  this  case  the  sub- 
stitution of  clay  or  porcelain  in  the  place  of  metal  for  the  knob,  using 
metal  as  theretofore  for  the  collet  and  spindle-,  was  not  patentable, 
though  the  materials  are  dissimilar,  and  were  never  before  united 
for  that  or  a  lilie  purpose,  and  though  it  required  skill  and  thought 
and  invention  to  unite  them,  and  though  the  new  manufacture  thus 
produced  was  cheaper  and  better  than  any  like  article  ever  before 
known. 

This  position  cannot  be  maintained,  either  by  reason  or  authority. 
The  clay  or  porcelain  knob,  coniiected  with  the  metallic  shank,  is  a 
new  and  useful  manufacture,  according  to  the  letter,  as  well  as  the 
spirit  and  intent,  of  our  statute. 

1st.  "  That  it  is  '  a  manufacture,'  can  admit  of  no  doubt ;  it  is  a 
vendible  article,  produced  by  the  art  and  hand  of  man."  Per  C.  J. 
Tindall,  in  Cornish  v.  Keene,  Webs,  on  Pat,  517 ;  BouU&n  v.  Btdl,  2 
H.  Black.,  492,  495,  and  Id.,  463,  464,  note  (a,) ;  and  Rex  v.  Wheeler^ 
2  Barn.  &  Aid.,  349,  350. 

2d.  As  the  com-t  refused  to  submit  to  the  jury  the  question  whether 
the  article  produced  by  the  substitution  of  clay  or  porcelain  for  metal» 
kc,  in  the  manufacture  of  knobs,  was  better  and  cheaper  than  the 
old  article>  the  charge  must  rest  on  the  admission  that  it  was  better 
and  cheaper.  The  manufacture  which  is  the  result  of  that  combina- 
tion is,  therefore,  by  concession,  "  a  useful  mannfacture." 

And  it  is  clear  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  very  useful  manufacture.  The 
potter's  ware  and  porcelain  knobs  are  almost  everywhere  taking  the 
place  of  the  "metal  knob. 

3d.  It  is  also  a  new  manufacture. 

"The  mere  substitution  of  one  metal  for  another  in  a  particular 
manufacture  might  be  the  subject  of  a. patent,  if  the  new  article  were 
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better,  more  useful,  or  cheaper  than  the  old."  Curtis  on  Patents, 
sec.  8,  note  3. 

"'So  one  can  say  that  a  silver  and  an  earthen  tea-pot  are  the  same 
manufacture."    Webster  on  Patents,  page  25,  note. 

As  little  can  any  one  say  that  a  metal  and  an  earthen  knob  are  the 
same  manufacture. 

"  If  there  be  anything  material  and  new  which  is  an  improvement 
of  the  trade,  that  will  be  sufficient  to  support  a  patent."  Per  BuUer, 
J.,  in  Rex  v.  Arkwright,  Webster's  Patent  Cases,  71.  See  Godson  on 
Patents,  63,  70, 124, 126 ;  also  Hindmarch  on  Patents,  124,  126.  A 
list  of  cases  sustaining  this  point  are  collected  in  Curtis  on  Patents, 
sections  9  and  10, — ^Lord  Dudley's  patent  being  the  substitution  of 
pit-coal  for  charcoal  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  (Webster's  Patent 
Cases,  14) ;  Neilson's  patent,  the  hot  blast  instead  of  the  cold  (Id., 
152) ;  Crane's  patent,  the  substitution  of  anthracite  for  soft  coal  in 
connection  with  the  hot  blast  (Id.,  273) ;  Durome's  patent,  the  appli- 
cation of  charcoal,  long  used  in  filtering,  to  the  filtering  of  sugar  (Id., 
152) ;  in  Ball's  case,  the  use  of  the  flame  of  gas  instead  of  the  flame 
of  oil  to  singe  off'  the  superfluous  fibers  of  lace  (Id.,  99,  and  note,  in 
which  many  other  similar  cases  are  referred  to). 

Our  invention  is  a  combination  of  dissimilar  materials  (not  a  com- 
position of  matter)  never  before  united,  which  produces  a  new  man- 
ufacture. Tindall,  C.  J.,  in  Crane  v.  Price  et  al.,  in  speaking  of  the 
hot-air  blast  combined  with  anthracite  coal  in  the  production  of  iron, 
says: 

"  We  are  of  opinion,  that  if  the  result  produced  by  such  combina- 
tion is  either  a  new  article  or  a  cheaper  article  to  the  public  than  that 
produced  by  the  old  method,  such  combination-  is  an  invention  or 
manufacture  intended  by  the  statute,  and  may  well  become  the  sub- 
ject of  a  patent."  "  And  it  tails  within  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Eldon, 
that  there  may  be  a  valid  patent  for  a  new  combination  of  materials 
previously  in  use  for  the  same  purpose,  or  even  for  a  new  method  of 
applying  such  materials."    Webster's  Patent  Cases;  409. 

Mr.  Curtis,  after  a  review  of  the  cases,  says,  sec.  14:  "It  appears, 
then,  according  to  the  English  authorities,  that  the  amount  of  the 
invention  may  be  estimated  from  the  result,  although  not  capable  of 
being  du'ectly  estimated  on  a  view  or  the  invention  itself."  And  in 
sec.  15 :  "  The  utility  of  the  change  is  the  test  to  be  applied  for  the 
pm'pose.  As  there  cannot  be  a  decidedly  new  result  without  some 
degree  of  invention  to  effect  that  result,  where  a  real  utility  is  seen 
to  exist,  a  suificiency  of  invention  may  be  presumed."  And  Mr. 
Webster,  in  his  treatise  on  the  subject-matter,  says  that  "whenever" 
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the  change  and  its  consequences,  taken  together  and  viewed  as  a 
sum,  are  considerable,  there  must  be  a  sufficiency  of  invention  to 
support  a  patent."    Pages  29,  30. 

Our  courts  have  applied  the  same  tests  as  the  courts  in  England. 
Curtis  on  Patents,  sec.  18. 

As  in  the  case  of  Kneass  v.  The  Schuylkill  Bank,  4  "Wash.,  9-11, 
where  steel  plates  were  used  instead  of  copper  plates  in  printing 
bank-notes,  the  question  left  to  the  jury,  was  whether  the  substitute 
of  steel  for  copper  plates  was  an  improvemeni  See  Curtis  on  Pat- 
ents, sec.  24  and  note  1,  citing  Ryan  v.  Godivin,  3  Sumner,  514, 
518. 

In  the  case  at  bar,  the  question  of  skill  and  invention,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  utility,  which  are  the  universally  acknowledged  test  questions 
in  this  class  of  cases,  were  withheld  from  the  jury ;  the  question  of 
skill  and  invention  determined  by  the  court ;  the  question  of  utility 
thrown  out  of  the  case. 

"We  have,  then,  by  all  the  rules  heretofore  recognized  in  this  class 
of  eases,  "  a  new  and  useful  manufacture." 

The  letter  of  the  statute  embraces  it;  so,  clearly,  does  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  act.  It  is  indeed  an  invention  of  much  more  than 
common  importance  and  merit.  It  is  the  combination  of  two  mate- 
rials, metal  and  earth,  never  before  united  in  this  manner,  so  as  to 
give  to  the  new  manufactui-e  the  strength  of  iron,  with  the  durability 
and  beauty  of  the  clay  or  porcelain ;  its  exemption  from  the  corrosive 
action  of  acids  and  other  chemical  agents,  and  its  consequent  freedom 
from  tarnish. 

There  are  some  cases  of  the  application  of  old  inventions  to  ob- 
vious new  uses,  for  which  courts  have  refused  to  sustain  a  patent. 
They  are  referred  to  by  Lord  Abinger  in  Losh  v.  Haffue,  Webster's 
Patent  Cases,  ^08 ;  Curtis,  sec.  7,  note  2.  Or  the  case  of  a  double  use, 
where  no  new  manufacture  or  a  cheapening  of  the  old  is  the  result, 
lb.,  note  8. 

In  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Fusell,  the  dampening  of  cloth  by  steam 
instead  of  hot  water  would  have  been  held  patentable  had  it  been 
useful.  It  was  frivolous.  Crane  v.  Frice,  "Webster's  Patent  Cases, 
409. 

And  it  is  said  by  Mr.  "Webster,  in  a  note  to  Crane  v.  Price,  and 
others,  "that  no  case  is  reported  or  mentioned  in  any  of  the  books  in 
which  a  patent  has  failed  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  invention  not 
being  the  subject-matter  of  letters  patent, — some  other  ground,  as 
want  of  novelty  or  defective  specification,  having  been  the  real  cause 
of  failure." 
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The  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  error  made  the  following  points: 

The  court  now  is  oaUed  upon  to  decide  whether  this  patent,  or 
whether  any  patent,  can  he  sustained  merely  for  applying  a  common, 
well-known  ma;terial  to  a  use  to  which  it  had  not  before  been  ap- 
plied, without  any  new  mode  of  using  the  material,  or  any  new  mode 
of  manufacturing  the  article  sought  to  be  covered  by  the  patent 

And  here  we  will  first  ask  the  court  for  a.  construction  of  this  pat- 
ent. Does  the  patent*and  specification  confine  its  claim  to  a  mere 
right  to  use  clay  or  porcelain  for  the  purpose  of  making  or  manufac- 
turing knobs,  or  does  it  claim  to  eov^r  the  manufacturing  knobs  of 
clay  and  porcelain  in  the  manner  or  mode  set  forth  in  the  specifica- 
tion? 

The  language  of  the  claim,  in  the  closing  part  of  the  specification, 
is  as  follows : 

"What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  manufacturing  of  knobs,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing 
specification,  of  potter's  clay,  or  any  kind  of  clay  used  in  pottery,  and 
shaped  and  finished  by  moulding,  turning,  burning,  and  glazing,"  &c. 
The  patentees  had  previously  stated,  in  their  specification,  that  "  the 
modes  of  fitting  them  for  their  application  to  doors,  locks,  and  furni- 
ture, and  other  uses  will  be  as  various  as  the  uses  to  which  they  may 
be  applied,  but  chiefiy  predicated  on  one  principle — ^that  of  having  the 
cavity  in  which  the  screw  or  shank  is  inserted,  by  which  they  are  fas- 
tened, largest  at  the  bottom  of  its  depth,  in  form  of  a  dovetail,  and  a 
screw  formed  therein  by  pouring  in  metal  in  a  fused  state." 

The  concluding  clause  of  the  specification  then  claims  by  the  pat- 
ent to  cover  the  manufacture  of  knobs  made  of  clay  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  specification,  and  the  great  principle  of  the  manner 
of  forrning  the  knob  is  by  a  cavity  which,  with  hot  metal  poured  in, 
will  make  a  dovetail-shaped  fastening  or  holding  of  the  knob  on  to 
the  shaft. 

We  think  it  clear  the  claim  is  for  manufacturing  knobs  of  clay  in 
the  particular  manner  specified,  so  that^  when  manufactured,  they 
shall  be  held  to  the  shank  by  force  of  ihe  dovetail. 

We  think  it  clear,  that  had  not  the  defendants  established  the 
fact  on  the  trial,  that  knobs  for  door-handles  and  for  locks  had  been 
previously  patented  to  a  person  in  Middletown,  which  were  made 
and  fastened  in  the  same  identical  way  as  the  ones  described  in  the 
plaintiffs'  specification,  the  plaintiffs  would  have  claimed  the  right 
to  recover  against  us  for  making  and  fastening  the  knobs  in  that 
particular  way.  We  suppose  the  plaintiffs,  in  the  absence  of  such 
testimony,  would  have  claimed  that  their  specification  covered  the 
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form  and  manner  of  fastening  the  knobs  to  the  handle,  as  well  as 
the  material  out  of  which  the  knob  was  made.  Indeed,  such  was 
their  claim,  made  at  the  trial  of  the  cause. 

It  is  now  well  settled,  that,  in  order  fiiirly  to  construe  a  patent, 
the  whole  specification  must  be  examined ;  and  if  we  can  gather 
from  the  whole  paper  the  meaning  of  the  inventor,  and  the  extent  of 
his  claim,  the  object  of  the  statute  is  att-aiiied.  2  Phillips  on  Patents, 
169,  170;  3  Sumner,  520;  Curtis  on  Patents,  sec.  123, 130,  141;  1 
Mason,  477. 

This  case  is  v«ry  similar  to  the  case  of  Barrett  et  al.  v-.  Sail,  1 
Mason,  477,  where  Judge  Story  heldj  that,  taking  the  whole,  specifi- 
cation, it  was  manifest  the  patentee  claimed  as  his  invention  a  mode 
of  dyeing  and.  finishing  silks,  and  not  a  mode  of  dyeing  alone;  and 
the  patent  being  too  broad,  the  whole  not  beimg  his  invention,  the 
patent  was  void. 

It  is  also  well  settled,  that  whatever-  appears  to  be  covered  by  the 
claim  of  the  patentee  as  his  own  invention  must  be  taken  as  part  of 
the  claim  ;■  for  courts  of  law  are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  any  part  of  the 
claim ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  turns  out  that  anything  claimed  is  not  new, 
the  patent  is  void,  however- small  or  unimportant-  such  asserted  inven- 
tion may  be.     Curtis  on  Patents,  sec.  131 ;  2  Story,  412. 

We  claim,  therefore,  that  this  is  in  fact  a  claim  for  making  knobs 
of  clay,  combined  with  the  particular  manner  of  fastening  the  same 
to  the  shank  by  a  dovetail  fastening,  and  is  in  truth  a  claim  for  a 
combination. 

If  we  are  correct  in  this  view  of  the  case,  then  it  is  clear  that  the 
patent  is  void,  as  the  jury  have  found  that  the  claim  offastening  knobs 
to  handles  by  dovetail  fastenings  was  not  new,  but  was  known  and 
used  before  the  plaintiffs*  patent.  Winans  v.  B,03ton  and  Providence 
i?ai7road  Co.,  2  Story,  413;  Hill  v.  !F'Aora|)So?i,  Webster's  Patent  Cases, 
226,  228. 

But  suppose  that  the  claim  in  the  patent  was  the  mere  right  to-  make 
knobs  of  clay  or  porcelain,  without  regard  to  any  particular  mode  of 
making  or  fastening  the  knobs  into  the  shaft,  the  question  arises, 
could  such  a  patent, be  sustained? 

The  plaintiffs  claim  that,  they  have  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use 
of  clay  for  fourteen  years  to  come,  in  making  knobs  for  doors,  looks, 
and-  drawers,  by  making-  such'  a  claim  known  at  the  Patent  OflSce. 
They  don't  even  claim  to  be  the  discoverers  of  clay ;  but  they  claim 
the  exclusive  right  to  appropriate  and  use  clay  in  making  knobs. 

It  is  a  strange  claim,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  claim,  one  man  may  claim  a  patent  for  making  a  stove 
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of  sheet-iron ;  another  may  claim  a  patent  for  making  stoves  of  cast- 
iron  ;  another  may  claim  a  patent  for  making  stoves  of  copper ;  and 
each  may  claim,  not  the  right  to  make  a  stove  of  a  particular  form 
and  shape  only,  or  hy  any  peculiar  process  of  making,  but  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  make  all  sorts  and  shapes  of  stoves  out  of  the  particular 
material  named. 

So  another  man  claims  the  exclusive  right  of  using  ice  to  cool  water; 
another  claims  the  exclufive  right  to  use  ice  for  cooling  wine ;  another, 
to  use  the  same  article'to  cool  brandy;  and  a  physician  claims  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  use  the  article  of  ice  to  cool  a  fevered  patient's  head. 

Again,  one  man  has  been  long  accustomed  to  make  window-sashes 
of  pine  wood ;  another  comes  and  says  he  can  make  window-sashes 
of  cast-iron,  and  claims  the  exclusive  right  to  make  all  the  cast-iron 
sashes  the  country  may  waut  for  the  next  fourteen  years. 

Another  has  discovered  that  he  can  make  the  whole  of  a  house  out 
of  cast-iron ;  he  therefore  claims  the  exclusive  right  to  make  all  the 
cast-iron  houses  that  are  wanted  for  fourteen  years  to  come. 

Another  says  he  has  discovered  that  he  can  build  splendid  rail- 
road-cars for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  out  of  sheet  copper  or  tin; 
he  therefore  obtains  a  patent  'for  the  exclusive  use  of  copper  and  tin 
in  making  such  carriages. 

Another  discovers  that  tearkettles  have  been  made  of  cast-iron  for 
years  piast,  but  tea  and  coftee  pots  have  not  as  yet  been  made  of  that 
material,  and  he  immediately  obtains  a  patent  for  the  exclusive  right 
to  make  cast-iron  tea  and  coftee  pots  for  fourteen  years. 

We  know  that  cast-iron  has  been  extensively  used  for  making 
machinery  of  different  shapes  and  forms ;  for  making  columns,  fences, 
floors,  and  indeed  everything  whose  shape  can  be  impressed  upon 
sand;  and  can  it  be  pretended  that  any  one  at  this  day  can  claim  the 
right  to  make  some  new  thing  out  of  cast-iron,  and  thereby  exclude 
all  other  persons  from  making  the  same  article  out  of  the  same 
material  ? 

To  allow  such  a  claim,  it  appears  to  us,  would  be  violating  the  spirit 
of  the  act  of  Congress.  The  object  of  the  act  of  Congress  is  to  en- 
courage men  to  devote  their  time  and  talent  in  making  new  and  use- 
ful discoveries  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  compositions  of  matter. 
Why  does  the  act  provide  so  carefully  for  new  compositions  of  mat- 
ter, if  an  individual  could  obtain  a  patent  for  a  use  of  an  element  of 
matter  without  any  composition  at  all  ? 

The  patentee  in  this  case  is  endeavoring  to  add  a  new  clause  to  the 
Patent  Law.  He  is  claiming  the  right  to  apply  a  common  element  of 
nature  to  a  new  purpose,  without  the  aid  of  any  new  mode  or  process 
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of  working  it,  and  without  combining  it  with  any  other  portions  of 
matter  so  as  to  make  it  a  composition. 

The  only  causes  authorizing  the  issuing  of  a  patent  are  declared 
and  set  forth  in  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  1836.  That  section 
enacts  "  that  any  person  or  persons,  having  discovered  or  invented 
any  new  and  useful  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of 
matter,  or  any  new  and  useful  improvements  on  any  art,  machine, 
manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter,  not  before  known  or  used, 
&c.,  may  make  application." 

To  satisfy  the  terms  of  the  statute,  there  must  be  some  new  art, 
machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter  discovered,  or  there 
can  be  no  patent. 

It  is  well  settled,  that  a  patent  cannot  be  granted  for  a  new  use  of 
the  thing,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  stated,  a  double  use.  The  application 
of  an  old  machine  to  some  new  purpose  is  not  the  foundation  of  a 
patent;  but  an  improvement  of  an  old  machine,  in  order  to  apply  it 
to  the  same  purposes  more  advantageously,  is  the  subject  of  a  patent. 
But  in  this  latter  case,  it  is  the  particular  improvement  made  in  the 
machine  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  patent,— not  the  result. 

If  in  the  present  case  the  patentees  had  invented  an  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  fastening  the  knobs  to  the  handles,  or  if  they  had  in- 
vented a  new  mode  of  making  knobs  out  of  clay  or  other  materials, 
their  patent  might  have  been  sustained;  but  we  maintain  they  cannot 
obtain  a  patent  for  a  new  use,  or  double  use,  of  the  article  of  clay, 
any  more  than  they  could  sustain  a  patent  for  a  new  use  of  an  old 
machine. 

It  has  been  decided,  that  where  a  certain  description  of  wheels  had 
been  used  on  other  than  railway  carriages,  a  patent  could  not  be  sus- 
tained for  the  use  of  such  wheels  on  railway  carriages.  Curtis,  note 
to  sec.  87.  The  court  distinguished  between  applying  a  new  con- 
trivance to  an  old  object,  and  applying  an  old  contrivance  to  a  new 
object.  Loah  v.  Hague,  Webster's  Patent  Cases,  207.  The  learned 
judge  stated  that  a  patent  cannot  be  had  for  applying  a  well-known 
thing,  which  might  be  apphed  to  fifty  thousand  different  purposes, 
to  an  operation  which  is  exactly  analogous  to  what  was  done  before. 
2  Story,  412. 

So  it  has  been  held  that  a  patent  for  curling  palm-leaf  for  mattresses 
could  not  be  sustained,  where  the  same  process  had  been  long  in  use 
for  curling  hair.     Howe  v.  Abbott,  2  Story,  190,  193. 

In  this  latter  case,  the  judge  remarked  that  it  was  the  mere  appli- 
cation of  an  old  process  and  old  machinery  to  a  new  use, — ^the  same 
as  if  a  coffee-mill  were  employed  to  grind  corn,  or  a  flax-machine 
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were  employed  to  spin  cotton.  There  must  be  some  new  xofidet  or 
process  to  produce  tlie  result. 

If  new  effects  are  produced  by  an  old  machine  in  its  unaltered  state, 
no  patent  can  be  supported  for  it,  as  such  a  patent  would  be  for  an 
effect  only.     1  Gallison,  478,  481. 

So  in  the  new  use  of  medieinea  or  compositions,  as  is  said  in  Boul- 
ton  Y.Hxdl,  2  H.  Bl.,  487.  Suppose  the  world  were  better  informed 
than  it  is  how-  to  prepay  Dr.  Jayne's  fever-powder,  and  an  ingenious 
physician  should  find  out  that  it  was  a  specific  cure  for  a  consumption, 
if  given  in  particular  quaiitities,  could  he  have  a  patent  for  the  sole 
use  of  Jayne's  powders  in  consumption,  or  to  be  given  in  particular 
quantities  ?  I  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  such  a  patent  would  be 
void,  and  yet  the  use  of  the  medicine  would  be  new,  and  the  effect 
of  it  as  materially  different  from  what  is  now  known  as  life  is  from 
death. 

So  the  same  judge  says  the  use  of  arsenic  for  curing  agues  could 
not  be  patented,  beeauae  the  medicine  would  not  be  new,  and  a  new 
use  of  it  ia  not  the  subject  of  a_  patent. 

We  claim,  therefore,  that  this  patent  cannot  be  sustaiined  as  a  pat- 
ent for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  usin^ij  ctey  for  the  manufacture  of 
knobs,  instead  of  brass,  silver,  or  metallic  compositions.  That  such 
a  claim  does  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  an  invention  or  discovery,  but 
is  a  mere  substitution  of  one  material  in  place  of  another,  for  niaking 
the  same  common  article.  There  is  no  change  proposed  in  the  man-; 
ner  of  workin^g  the  clay,  no  improvement  in  machinery  used  to  pro- 
duce the  result,  and  no  new  result  is  obtained;  the  same  identical 
knobs  are  produced  and  applied  in  the  same  way;  the  only  change 
is  in  the  material  used,  and  we  su;ppo§e  that  a.  mere  Qhni^  of  one 
material  for  another  cannot  be  the  subject  of  a  patent. 

The  case,  then,  comes  wiffiin  the  principle  laid  down  in  I'hillijjson 
Patents,  page  113 :  '« The  use  of  the  ordinary  known  materials  cannot 
be  monopojiized  by  patent.  We  must  und^stand  this  doctrine  to  he 
limited  to  known  materials,  and  to  such  as  naturally  exist,  whether 
known  or  not;  for  the  discovery  of  a  mew  elementary  substance  or 
material,  by  analysis  or  otherwise,  does  not  give  a  right  of  a  mon- 
opoly of  it."     2H.  Bl.,  487. 

On  the  argument  of  this  latter  case,  the  court  put  the  question  to 
counsel,  "Whether,  if  a  man  by  science  were  to  devise  the  means  of 
making  a  double  use  of  a  thing  known  before,  he  could  have  a  pat- 
ent for  that  ?  It  was  rightly  and  candidly  admitted  that  he  could 
not."    Page  486. 

And  Justice  Eyre  says  of  Hartley's  patent:  '^He  did  not  invent;. 
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those  means.  The  invention  wholly  consisted  in  the  new  manner  of 
using,  or,  I  would  irather  say,  of  disposing,  a  thing  in  common  use, 
and  which  thing  every  man  might  make  at  his  pleasure ;  and  which, 
therefore,  I  repeat,  could  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  the  subject  of  the 
patent." 

We  claim  that  there  can  be  no  patent  in  the  United  States  founded 
upon  the  material  used,  unless  where  a  new  combination  of  materials 
is  made  use  qf,  and  then  it  comes  under  that  clause  of  the  Patent 
Law  which  authorizes  a  patent  for  any  new  composition  of  matter. 

Without  a  new  composition . of  matter,  or  a, new  mixture  of  the 
ingredients  used,  or  a  new  proportion  of  ingredients  used,  there  can 
be  no  patent  for  the  material  used  in  the  production  of  the  article. 
To  hold'otheiwise,  would  be  to  repeal  this  clause  of  the  statute j  or 
rather  to  add  a  new  clause  to  it.  The  act  has  declared  a  man  may 
obtain  a  patent  for  dispovering  a 'new  composition,  or  mixing  of  sub- 
stances, so  as  to  produce  a  new  substance;  but  it  has  not  declared 
that  any  one  can  obUiin  a  patent  for  the  exclusive  use  of  an  element 
of  matter,  where  no  combination  or  mixture  of  different  portions; 
of  matter  is  set  forth. 

Clay,  and  its  suitability  for  being  manufactured  into  articles  of  dif- 
ferent shapes,  and  to.  be  applied  to  different  purposes,  is  well  known. 
The  mode  of  moistening  and  using  it,  and  making  it  into  knobs,  ,te£i- 
pots,  plates,  bowls,  cups  and  saucers,  &;c.,  and  of  glazing,  staining, 
and  baking  it,  is  also  well  known,  and  no  chiinge  is  proposed  in  these 
operations.  ITie  use  of  brass,  iron,  silver,  and  glass  &>r  the  manu&c^ 
ture  of  knobs  for  doors  and  drawers,  is  also  well  known.  The  par- 
ticular mode  of  fastening  claimed  by  the  plaintiffs  is  shown  not  to  be 
new;  and,  as  before  remarked,  all  that  can  be  now  claimed  iu  this 
record,  is  the  exclusive  right  to  use  clay  instead  of  metal  in  mq,]cing 
these  knobs. 

We  know  of  no  case  in  which  such  a  claim  has  been  sustained. 
We  have  shown,  from  the  authorities,  that  the  new  use  of  an  old 
machine  to  produce  a  new  effect  is  not  the  subject  of  a  pq,tent. 

We  have  shown  that  the  new  use  of  an  old  machine  or  eompqsi-' 
tion  of  matter  cannot  be  patented ;  and  surely  if  a  composition  of 
matter  (which  requires  mind  and  skill)  could  not  be  applied  to.  a 
new  use,  the  application  of  one  of  the  substances  of  which  the  com- 
position was  made  could  not  be  applied  to  a  new  use,  and  thereby 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  patent.  And  we  have  also  shown  that  the 
substitution  of  one  material  for  another  is  not  a  patentable,  suhgect. 

We  claim,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  that  this  patent  is  void^- 

1st.  Because  itc^ims  in  its  specification  to  have  invented- the;, 
40 
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mode  of  fastening  the  knob  to  the  handle,  which  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  has  shown  to  be  untrue,  and  therefore  the  claim  is  larger  than 
the  invention. 

2d.  Because  a  patent  for  the  substitution  of  one  material  for 
another,  without  any  combination,  or  any  new  mode  or  process  of 
manufacturing  the  article,  cannot  be  sustained. 

3d.  Because  no  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  an  article  can  be 
sustained,  unless  the  particular  mode  of  manufacturing  the  article 
is  specified  and  is  new,  and  the  difference  between  the  old  and  new 
mode  of  manufacturing  is  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Justice  Nelson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  Ohio. 

The  suit  was  brought  against  the  defendants  for  the  alleged  in- 
fringement of  a  patent  for  a  new  and  useful  improvemeilt  in  mak- 
ing door  and  other  knobs  of  all  kinds  of  tlay  used  in  pottery,  and  of 
porcelain. 

The  improvement  consists  in  making  the  knobs  of  clay  or  porcelain, 
and  in  fitting  them  for  their  application  to  doors,  locks,  and  furniture, 
and  various  other  uses  to  which  they  may  be  adapted ;  but  more 
especially  in  this,  that  of  having  the  cavity  in  the  knob  in  which  the 
screw  or  shank  is  inserted,  and  by  which  it  is  fastened,  largest  at  the 
bottom  and  in  the  form  of  dovetail,  or  wedge-reversed,  and  a  screw 
formed  therein  by  pouring  in  metal  in  a  fused  state;  and,  after  refer- 
ring to  the  drawings  of  the  article  thus  made,  the  patentees  conclude 
as  follows : 

"What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  manufacturing  of  knobs,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing 
specifications,  of  potter's  clay,,  or  any  kind  of  clay  used  in  pottery, 
and  shaped  and  finished  by  moulding,  turning,  burning,  and  glaz- 
ing ;  and  also  of  porcelain." 

On  the  trial,  evidence  was  given,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs,  tend- 
ing to  prove  the  originality  and  usefulness  of  the  invention,  and  also 
the  infringement  by  the  defendants ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ants, tending  to  show  the  want  of  originality;  and  that  the  mode  of 
fastening  the  shank  to  the  knpb,  as  claimed  by^  the  plaintiffs,  had 
been  known  and  used  before,  and  had  been  used  and  applied  to  the 
fastening  of  the  shanks  to  metallic  knobs. 

And  upon  the  evidence  being  closed,  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs 
prayed  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury,  that  although  the  clay  knob,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  patented,  may  have  been  before  known  and 
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used,  and  also  the  shank  and  spindle  hy  which  it  is  attached  may  have 
heen  before  known  and  used,  yet  if  such  shank  and  spindle  had  never 
before  been  attached  in  this  mode  to  a  knob  of  potter's  clay,  and  it 
required  skill  and  invention  to  attach  the  same  to  a  knob  of  this  de- 
scription, so  that  they  would  be  firmly  united  and  make  a  strong  and 
substantial  article,  and  which,  when  thus  made,  would  become  an 
article  much  better  and  cheaper  than  the  knobs  made  of  metal  or 
other  materials,  the  patent  was  valid,  and  the  plaintiffs  would  be 
entitled  to  recover. 

The  court  refused  to  give  the  instruction,  and  charged  the  jury, 
that  if  knobs  of  the  same  form  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  that 
claimed  by  the  patentees,  made  of  metal  or  other  material,  had  been 
before  known  and  used ;  and  if  the  spindle  and  shank,  in  the  form 
used  by  them,  had  been  before  known  and  used,  and  had  been  at- 
tached to  the  metallic  knob  by  means  of  a  cavity  in  the  form  of 
dovetail  and  infusion  of  melted  metal,  the  same  as  the  mode  claimed 
by  the  patentees,  in  the  attachment  of  the  shank  and  spindle  to  their 
knob ;  and  the  knob  of  clay  was  simply  the  substitution  of  one  mate- 
rial for  another,  the  spindle  and  shank  being  the  same  as  before  in 
common  use,  and  also  the  mode  of  connecting  them  by  dovetail  to 
the  knob  the  same  as  before  in  common  use,  and  no  more  ingenuity 
or  skill  required  to  construct  the  knob  in  this  way  than  that  possessed 
by  an  ordinary  mechanic  acquainted  with  the  business,  the  patent  was ' 
invalid,  and  the  plaintiffs  were  not  entitled  to  a  verdict. 

This  instruction,  it  is  claimed,  is  erroneous,  and  one  for  which  a 
new  trial  should  be  granted. 

The  instruction  assumes,  and,  as  was  admitted  on  the  argument, 
properly  assumes,  that  knobs  of  metal,  wood,  &c.,  connected  with  a 
shank  and  spindle,  in  the  mode  and  by  the  means  used  by  the  pat- 
entees in  their  manufacture,  had  been  before  known,  and  were  in 
public  use  at  the  date  of  the  patent ;  and  hence  the  only  novelty 
which  could  be  claimed  on  their  part  was  the  adaptation  of  this  old 
contrivance  to  knobs  of  potter's  clay  or  porcelain;  in  other  words, 
the,  novelty  consisted  in  the  substitution  of  the  clay  knob  in  the  place 
of  one  made  of  metal  or  wood,  as  the  case  might  h&.  And  in  order 
to  appreciate  still  more  clearly  the  extent  of  the  novelty  claimed,  it 
is  proper  to  add,  that  this  knob  of  potter's  clay  is  not  new,  and  there- 
fore constitutes  no  part  of  the  discovery.  If  it  was,  a  very  different 
question  might  arise ;  as  it  might  very  well  be  urged,  and  success- 
fully urged,  that  a  knob  of  a  new  composition  of  matter,  to  which 
this  old  contrivance  had  been  applied,  and  which  resulted  in  a  new 
and  useful  article,  was  the  proper  subject  of  a  patent. 
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The  novelty  Would  coasist  in  the  new  compoSitiQn,  made  practi- 
cally useful,  for  the  purposes  of  life,  by  the  means  and  contrivances 
mentioned.  It  would  be  a  new  manufecture,  and  none  the  less  so, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Patent  Law,  because  the  means  employed 
to  adapt  the  new  composition  to  a  useful  purpose  were  old  or  well 
known. 

But  in  the  ease  before  us,  the  knob  is  not  new,  nor  the  metallic 
shank  and  spindle,  )io»the  dovetail  form  of  the  cavity  in  the  knob, 
nor  the  means  by  which  the  metallic  shank  is  securely  fastened 
therein.  All  these  were  well  known,  and  in  common  use ;  and  the 
only  thing  new  is  the  substitution  of  a  knob  of  a  difterent  material 
from  that  heretofore  used  in  connection  with  this  a,rpangement. 

Now,  it  may  very  well  be,  that,  by  connecting  the  clay  or  porce- 
lain knob  with  the  metallic  shank  in-  this  well-kuown  mode,  an  arti- 
cle is  produced  better  and  cheaper  than  in  the  case  of  the  metallic  or 
wood  knob ;  but  this  does  not  result  from  any  new  mechanical  device 
or  contrivance,  but  from  the  fact,  that  the  material  of  whicb  the  knob 
is  composed  happens  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  puipose  for  which  it 
is  made.  The  improvement  consists  in  the  superiority-  of  the  mate- 
rial, and  which  is  not  new,  over  that  previously  employed  in  making 
the  knob. 

But  this,  of  itself,  can  never  be  the  subject  of  a  patent.  'Ho  one 
'  will  pretend  that  a  machine,  made,  in  whale  or  in  part,  of  mateiials 
better  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used  than  tbe  materials 
of  which  the  old  one  is  constructed,  and  for  that  reason  better  and 
cheaper,  can  be  distinguished  from  the  old  one ;  or,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Patent  Law,  can  entitle  the  manufacturer  to  a  patent. 

The  difference  is  formal,  and  destitute  of  ingenuity  or  invention. 
It  may  afford  evidence  of  judgtnent,  and  skill  in  the  selection  and 
adaptation  of  the  materials  in  the. manufacture  of  the  instrument  for 
the  purpose  intended;  but  nothing  more. 

I  remember  having  tried  an  action  in  the  circuit  in  the  District  of 
Connecticut,  some  years  since,  brought  upon  a  patent  for  an  improve- 
ment in  manufacturing  buttons.  The  foundation  of  the  button  was 
wood,  and  the  improvement  consisted  in  covering  the  face  with  tin, 
and  which  was  bent  over  the  rim  so  as  to  be  firmly  secured  to  the 
wood.  Holes  were  perforated  in  the  center,  by  which  the  button 
could  be  fastened  to  the  garment.  It  was  a  cheap  and  useful  article 
for  common  wear,  and  in  a  good  deal  of  demand. 

On  the  tiial,  the  defendant  produced  a  button,  which  had  been 
taken  off  a  coat  on  which  it  had  been  worn  before  the  Revolution, 
made  precisely  in  the  same  way,  except  the  foundation  was  bone. 
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The  case  was  given  up  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff.  Now,  the  new 
article  was  better  and  cheaper  than  the  old  one ;  but  I  did  not  then 
suppose,  nor  do  I  now,  that  this  could  make  any  difference,  unless  it 
was  the  result  of  some  new  contrivance  or  arrangement  in  the  man- 
ufacture. Certainly  it  could  not,  for  the  reason  that  the  materials 
with  which  it  was  made  were, of  a  superior  quality,  or  better  adapted 
to  the  uses  to  which  the  article  is  applied. 

It  seemed  to  be  supposed,  on  the  argument,  that  this  mode  of  fast- 
ening the  shank  to  the  clay  knob  produced  a  new  and  peculiar  effect 
upon  the  article,  beyond  that  produced  when  applied  to  the  metallic 
knob,  inasmuch  as  the  fused  metal  by  which  the  shank  was  fastened 
to  the  knob  prevented  the  shank  from  acting  immediately  upon  the 
knob,  it  being  inclosed  and  firmly  held  by  the  metal ;  that  for  this 
reason  the  clay  or  porcelain  knob  was  not  so  liable  to  crack  or  be 
broken,  but  was  made  fii'm  and  strong,  and  more  durable. 

This  is  doubtless  true.  But  the  peculiar  effect  thus  referred  to  is 
not  distinguishable  from  that  which  would  exist  in  the  case  of  the 
wood  knob,  or  one  of  bone  or  ivoiy,  or  of  other  materials' that  might 
be  mentioned. 

ISow,  if  the  foregoing  view  of  the  improvement  claimed  in  this 
patent  be  correct,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  there  was  no  error  in  the 
submission  of  the  questions  presented  at  the  trial  to  the  jury;  for 
unless  more  ingenuity  and  skill  in  applying  the  old  method  of  fasten- 
ing the  shank  and  the  knob  were  required  in  the  application  of  it  to 
the  clay  or  porcelain  knob  than  were  possessed  by  an  ordinary  me- 
chanic acquainted  with  the  business,  there  was  an  absence  of  that 
degree  of  skill  and  ingenuity  which  constitute  essential  elements  of 
every  invention.  In  other  words,  the  improvement  is  the  work  of 
the  skillful  mechanic, — ^not  that  of  the  inventor. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  the  judgment  is,  and  must  be,  affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Woodbury  dissented. 

I  feel  obliged  to  dissent  from  my  brethren  in  this  case.  It  is  chiefly, 
however,  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  facts  were  sub* 
mitted  to  the  jury;  but,  involving  as  it  does  an  important  principle 
in  the  practice  under  our  patent  system,  it  may  be  useful  to  explaiu 
the  grounds  of  my  dissent. 

It  is  agreed,  that  in  July,  1841,  John  G.  Hotchkiss  aild  two  others 
obtained  a  patent  for  what  they  described  as  "a  new  and  useful 
improvement  in  maldng  door  and  other  knobs  of  all  kinds  of  clay 
used  in  pottery,  and  of  porcelain." 

The  first  question  of  law  which  arises  on  the  record,  is  whether  the 
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patent  covered  merely  the  knob,  the  bulbous  handle,  or  included  also 
the  shank  or  spindle,  and  the  mode  of  fastening  it  to  the  handle. 

The  charge  of  the  judge  at  the  trial,  as  drawn  up  in  the  exceptions, 
seems  to  have  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  the  patent  and  invention 
covered  both  the  knob  and  mode  of  fastening.  Whether  this  was 
a  correct  construction;  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  very  material, 
when  we  consider  the  instructions  given  to  the  jury  in  other  respects; 
and  that  they  were  eqiJklly  ajiplicable  to  the  bulbous  handle  aloue, 
or  the  handle  with  its  dovetail  hollow,  or  the  handle  and  the  shank 
combined. 

If  both  parties  acquiesced  below  in  the  idea  that  the  patent  was  not 
only  for  such  a  knob,  but  the  combination  of  such  a  knob  with  the 
shank  in  the  mode  described,  and  the  charge  was  predicated  on  that 
view,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  allowable  here  to  take  a  diflferent  position. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  what  is  deemed  objectionable  in 
the  course  pursued  below,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  chief  grounds 
of  objection  to  the  patent  thus  construed  below  seem  to  have  been, 
that  the  invention  was  not  original,  nor  of  a  character  to  be  patents 
able. 

The  statement  in  the  bill  of  exceptions  is  in  some  respects  obscure. 
But  the  substance  of  the  instruction  on  this,  as  set  out  there,  is,  that 
if  the  invention  had  been  made  before  or  was  now  confined,  "  so  that 
the  knob  of  clay  or  porcelain  is  the  mere  substitution  of  one  mate- 
rial for  another," — "the  material  being  in  common  use,  and  no  other 
ingenuity  or  skill  being  necessary  to  construct  the  knob  than  that  of 
an  ordinary  mechanic  acquainted  with  the  business, — the  patent  is 
void,"  &c. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  next  requested  the  court  to  proceed 
further,  and  charge  the  jury,  that  "  if  the  said  knob  of  clay  or  porce- 
lain so  attached  were  an  article  better  and  cheaper  than  the  knob 
theretofore  manufactured  of  metal  or  other  materials,  the  patent  was 
valid."  But  the  court  did  not  give  any  such  instruction.  In  this,  I 
think,  was  the  chief  eri'or.  From  the  record,  I  feel  bound  to  believe 
that  evidence  was  offered  on  both  sides  as  to  the  originality  and 
utility  of  the  knob,  and  its  mode  of  combination  with  the  shank.  It 
would  seem,  then,  to  have  been  the  duty  of  the  court  below  to  instruct 
the  jury,  that  it  was  their  province  to  decide  not  only  on  which  side 
the  evidence  preponderated,  but  if  the  invention  was  cheaper  and 
better  than  what  preceded  it,  that  protection  should  be  given  to  it  as 
patentable. 

In  either  view,  considered  as  an  invention  of  the  knob  alone,  or 
the  knob  and  handle  combined,  the  chief  question  is  still  the  same, 
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whether  proper  instructions  as  to  its  being  patentable,  and  all  the 
proper  instructions  which  the  circuinstances  required,  wei'e  given. 

Now,  on  the  point  as  to  the  invention  being  patentable,  the  direc- 
tion virtually  was  to  consider  it  not  so,  if  an  ordinary  mechanic  could 
have  made  or  devised  it ;  whereas,  in  my  view,  the  true  test  of  its  be- 
ing patentable  was  if  the  invention  was  new,  and  better  and  cheaper 
than  what  preceded  it.  This  test,  adopted  by  the  Circuit  Court,  is 
one  sometimes  used  to  decide  whether  the  invention  for  which  a  pat- 
ent has  been  obtained  is  new  enough  or  distinguished  enough  from 
a  former  invention  to  prevent  it  from  being  an  infringement,  and  to 
justify  a  new  patent  for  it, — and  not,  as  here,  whether  it  is  valuable 
or  material  enough  per  se  to  be  protected  by  any  patent. 

"Whenever  the  kind  of  test  adopted  below  is  used  otherwise  than  to 
see  if  there  has  been  an  infringement  or  not,  it  is  to  ascertain  whether 
the  invention  is  original  or  not,  that  is,  whether  it  is  a  trifling  change, 
and  merely  colorable,  or  not.  Webster  on  Sub.  Mat.,  '25 ;  Curtis  on 
Patents,  sees.  6,  7 ;  2  Gallis.  C.  C,  51 ;  1  Mason  C.  C,  182.  But  it . 
is  impossible  for  an  invention  to  be  merely  colorable,  if,  as  claimed 
here,  it  was  better  and  cheaper ;  and  hence  this  last  criterion  should, 
as  requested  by  the  plaintiffs,  have  been  suggested  as  a  guide  to  the 
jiiry. 

Then,  if  they  became  convinced  that  the  knob  in  this  case,  by  its, 
material,  or  form  inside,  or  combination  with  the  shank,  was  in  truth 
better  and  cheaper  than  what  had  preceded  it  for  this  purpose,  it  would 
surely  be  an  improvement.  It  would  be  neither  frivolous  nor  useless, 
and,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  manifest  that  the  skill  necessary 
to  construct  it,  on  which  both  the  court  below  and  the  court  here  rely, 
is  an  immaterial  inquiry,  or  it  is  entirely  subordinate  to  the  question 
whether  the  invention  was  not  cheaper  and  better.  Thus,  some  val- 
uable discoveries  are  accidental  rather  than  the  result  of  much  ingen- 
uity, and  some  happy  ones  are  made  without  the  exercise  of  great 
skill,  which  are  still  in  themselves  both  novel  and  useful.  Such  are 
entitled  to  protection  by  a  patent,  because  they  improve  or  increase 
the  power,  convenience,  and  wealth  of  the  community. 

Chancellor  Kent  has  truly  said,  (2  Kent's  Com.,  371,)  "The  law 
has  no  regard  to  the  process  of  mind  by  which  the  invention  was 
accomplished,  whether  the  discovery  be  by  accident,  or  by  sudden  or 
by  long  and  laborious  thought."  See,  also.  Earl  v.  Sawyer,  4  Mason 
C.  C,  1,  6 ;   Cram  v.  Priee,  "Webster's  Pat,  Cases,  411. 

In  this  last  case.  Chief  Justice  Tindall  goes  quite  as  far  as  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  and  says :  "In  point  of  law,  the  labor  of  thought  or  ex- 
periment and  the  expenditure  of  money  are  not  the  essential  grounds 
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of  consideration  on  which  the  question  whether  the  invention  is  or 
is  not  the  subject-matter  of  a  patent  ought  to  depend.  For  if  the 
invention  be  new  and  useful  to  the  public,  it  is  not  material  whether 
it  be  the  result  of  long  experiments  and  profound  research,  or  whether 
by  some  sudden  and  lucky  thought,  or  mere  accidental  discovery." 

So  in  Earle  v.  Sawyer,  4  Mason,  1,  the  doctrine  settled  is,  that  "a 
combination,  if  simple  and  obvious,  yet  if  entirely  new,  is  patentable. 
And  it  is  no  objection  t&  it,  that  up  to  a  certain  point  it  makes  use  of 
old  machinery."  And  Justice  Stort  says,  in  so  many  words:  "It  is 
is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  thing  be  simple  or  complicated, 
whether  it  be  by  accident,  or  by  long,  laboiious  thought,  or  by  an  in- 
stantaneous flash  of  the  mind,  that  it  was  first  done."  "  The  law  looks 
to  the  fact,  and  not  the  process  by  which  it  is  accomplished."  Pagei  6. 

It  is  thus  apparent,  to  my  mind,  that  the  test  adopted  below  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  was  applied,  and  which  has  just  been  sanctioned 
here,  has  not  the  countenance  of  precedent,  either  English  or  Ameri- 
can ;  and,  at  the  same  tirne,  it  seems  open  to  great  looseness  or 
uncertainty  in  practice. 

But  it  has  been  urged  here,  that  this  invention  was  merely  applying: 
clay  and  porcelain  to  a  new  purpose,  and  that  merely  a  new  purpose, 
in  our  patent  system,  is  not  entitled  to  protection.  2  Story,  190, 412; 
■Losh  V.  Hague,  Websfer  Pat.  Cases,  207 ;  Curtis  on  Patents,  87.  The 
meaning  of  this  rule,  however,  as  eviscerated  from  all  the  eases,  is 
that  the  application  of  an  old  machine  or  old  composition  of  matter, 
before  patented,  to  a  new  object,  or  what  is  termed  a  double  use,  does 
not  entitle  one  to  a  patent  connected  with  this  n'ew  object;  because' 
then  there  is  no  new  machinery  or  new  combination  of  old  parts,  as 
in  merely  applying  a  patent  grist-mill  to  a  new  purpose  of  grinding 
plaster. 

But  it  is  entirely  different  if  you  apply  an  old  earth,  or  old  mechan- 
ieal  power,  or  old  principle  in  physics,  to  a  new  object.  There  is  then 
a  new  form'  adopted,  or  a  new  combination  for  the  purpose'.  And 
though  the  elementary  material  be  old,  or  the  elementary  principle 
operating  be  old,  it  being  difficult  to  discover  a  new  substance  or  new 
'Elementary  principle,  yet  thfere  is  a  new  shape  and  consistency  and 
use  ^ven,  or  a  new  modus  operandi,  which,  if  cheaper  and  better, 
ibenefits  the  world,  and  deserves  protection  and  encouragement. 

If  these  are  the  effects,  however  small  the  sMU  or  ingenuity  required 
to  imitate  them,  they  are  not  excluded  from  the  aid  of  the  laws  by 
either  principles  or  precedents.  They  are  not  mere  double  uses  of  a 
previous  inachine  or  composition ;  but  a  double  or  additional  form  or 
composition  of  an  article  for  a  new  purpose. 
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There  is  a  new  manufacture,  as  here  of  clay  into  knobs,  or  knobs 
with  a  dovetail  hollow  combined  with  a  shank.  The  books  are  full  of 
such  slight  changes  in  structure,  composition,  or  mode  of  application, 
which  were  novel,  and  better  in  their  results,  and  therefore  upheld, 
and  were  not  and  could  not  be  regarded  merely  as  the  application  of 
an  old  machine  to  new  purposes.  Beside  the  new  material  and  the 
new  mode  of  fastening,  when  the  results,  as  here,  are  considerably 
improved,  they  suffice  to  make  the  invention  patentable.  "Webster  on 
the  Sub.  Matter,  29, 30.  These  are,  then,  all  required  by  the  strictest 
law,  viz.,  "diversity  of  method"  and  "diversity  of  effect."  Phillips 
on  Patents,  122. 

Here,  the  new  material  for  a  knob,  instead  of  former  materials,  was 
more  durable  than  wood,  was  cheaper  than  iron,  and  very  beautiful 
to  the  eye,  instead  of  looking  coarser.  Its  structure  to  receive  a 
dovetailed  shank  and  secure  it  by  fused  metal,  rather  than  by  a  hole 
through  and  a  screw  at  the  end,  appears  to  have  been  highly  import- 
ant; and  if  embraced'  in  the  patent,  as  was  probably  considered  in 
the  court  below,  furnished  an  additional  reason  for  instructing  the 
jury  to  consider  whether  the  knob  in  controversy  was  not  cheaper 
and  better  than  what  preceded  it. 

The  precedents  are  quite  full  on  this,  and  some  of  them,  in  all  re- 
spects, nearly  in  point.  Similar  to  this  was  the  hot  blast,  substituted 
for  the  cold  in  making  iron,  and  a  patent  for  it  upheld.  Nelson's 
Case,  Webster  P.  C,  14.  The  blast  was  still  air,  but  in  a  different 
condition,  leading  to  new  and  useful  results.  So  the  use  of  the  flame 
of  gas  to  finish  cloth  rather  than  the  flame  of  oil.  Webster  P.  C, 
99.  So  steel  plates  used  instead  of  copper  in  engraving.  Kneass  v. 
Sehuylldll  Bank,  4  Wash.  C.  C,  9,  11.  That  very  closely  resembles 
the  present  case. 

So  pit-KJoal-,  substituted  for  charcoal  in  maMng  iron,  has  been 
deemed  patentable  (Webster  P.  C,  14);  and  anthracite  for  bitumi- 
nous coal  (273).  There  are  also  some  strong  opinions,  besides  these 
decisions,  in  favor  of  a  change  in  metal  for  an  instrument  being  alone 
sufficient  for  a  patent,  if  more  useful  or  cheaper.  See  Webster  on 
Sub.  Matter,  26,.  note,  and  Curtis  on  Patents,  sec.  8.  Phillips  on  Pat- 
ents, 134, — if  there  be  any  contrivance  connected  with  it.  Indeed, 
why  should  it  not  be  sufficient  ?  A  new  mode  of  operating,  or  a  new 
composition  to  produce  better  results,  is  the  daily  ground  for  a  patent. 
All  which  the  act  of  Congress  itself  requires,  is  that  the  invention  be 
for  "  any  new  and  useful  improvement  on  any  art,  machine,  manufac- 
tiire,  or  composition  of  matter,"  &c.    5  Stat,  at  Large,  p.  119,  sec.  6. 
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Must  it  not,  then,  be  considered  such  an  improvement,  if  operating 
with  new  materials  both  cheaper  and  more  durable  ? 

Who  cannot  realize,  that  since  the  improved  mode  of  cutting, 
boring,  and  shaping,  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  in  many  man- 
ufactures might  not  often  be  a  gain  in  strength  and  durability,  quite 
beyond  any  difference  in  expense,  and  be  justly  patentable  ?  Who, 
too,  would  not  deem  it  material  to  gain  by  the  use  of  wood  or  leather, 
or  a  cheap  metal,  instead  of  gold  and  silver,  for  some  manufacture  or 
mechanical  purpose,  when  it  can  be  done  with  increased  benefit  as 
well  as  cheapness  ?  And  why  is  he  not  a  benefactor  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  to  be  encouraged  by  protection,  who  invents  a  use  of  so 
cheap  an  eai-th  as  clay  for  knobs,  or  in  a  new  form  or  combination, 
by  which  the  community  are  largely  gainers  ? 

On  the  whole  case,  then,  it  seems  to  me  that  justice  between  these 
parties,  as  well  as  sound  legal  principle,  requires  another  trial  on  in- 
structions upon  some  points  omitted,  and  instructions  in  some  other 
respects  different  in  law,  from  what  were  given  in  this  instance  at  the 
first  trial. 

Order.    This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 

record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 

Ohio,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ;  on  consideration  whereof,  it  is 

now  here  ordered  and  adjudged  by  this  court,  that  the  judgment  of 

.  the  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 

Affirmed  with  costs. 


Peibr  Hogg  and  Cornelius  H.  Dblamater,  plaintiffs  in  error, 
V.  John  B.  Emerson. 

(11  Howard,  587.) 

1,  The  decision  oi  tliis  court  in  tiie  case  ol  Hogg  v.  Hmerson,  6  Howard,  437, 

reviewed  and  affirmed. 

2,  The  specification  of  Emerson's  patent  "for  certain  improvements  in  tlie  steam- 

engine,  and  in  the  mode  of  propelling  therewith  either  vessels  on  the  w^ater  or 
carriages  on  the  land,"  constituted  a  part  of  the  patent,  and  must  be  construed 
with  it.  Anterior  to  1836,  the  law  did  not  imperatively  require  that  the  speci- 
fication be  made  a  part  of  the  patent,  but  the  inventor  had  a  right  to  advise 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  make  the  specification  a  part  of  the  patent, 
and  it  was  peculiarly  proper  that  he  should  comply  with  the  request. 

3,  This  court  again  decides  that  the  patent  is  sufficiently  clear  and  certain,  and 

does  not  cover  more  ground  than  one  patent  may  cover.  Only  one  is  neces- 
sary for  two  kindred  and  auxiliary  inventions. 
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4.  The  drawings  which  accompany  the  specification  maj-  be  referred  to  for  illus- 

tration. Within  what  time  drawings  ought  to  have  been  replaced,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Patent  Office  b}'  fire,  so  as  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  negli- 
gence or  of  a  design  to  mislead  the  public,  was  a  question  which  was  properly 
left  to  the  jm-y. 

5,  The  principles  stated,  within  whose  operation  a  jury  can  properly  act  In  assess- 

ing damages  against  the  maker  of  a  patented  machine. 

This  case  was  brought  up  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Southern  District  of  Few  York. 

It  was  reported  in  6  Howard,  437,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
report  of  that  case  is  the  following  note : 

"Note. — After  the  delivery  of  this  opinion,  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiffs  in  error  suggested  that  other  questions  were  made  below, 
which  they  desired  to  be  considered,  and  therefore  moved  for  another 
certiorari  to  bring  them  up.  This  was  allowed,  and  judgment  sus- 
pended till  the  next  term." 

Another  certiorari  was  issued,  which  brought  up  the  entire  record. 
The  case,  as  now  to  be  reported,  consists  of  three  records,  in  parts. 
Instead  of  republishing  those  parts  already  reported,  they  will  only 
be  referred  to ;  and  if  the  reader  is  desirous  to^  investigate  the  .ease 
thoroughly,  he  must  read  this  report  in  conjunction  with  that  in  6 
Howard. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1834,  John  B.  Emerson  obtained  a  patent 
for  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  steam-engine,  which  is  set 
forth,  together  with  the  schedule,  in  6  Howard,  437,  et  seq. 

At  April  Term,  1844,  he  brought  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case 
against  Hogg  and  Delamater  for  an  infringement  of  his  patent-right. 
The  declaration  is  inserted  in  extenso  in  6  Howard.  The  defendants 
filed  the  general-issue  plea,  and  gave  the  following  notices : 

"  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  Southern 
District  of  l^Tew  York,  in  the  Second  Circuit. 
"Petek  Hogg  and  Cornelius  Delamater  \ 

V.  \ 

John  B.  Emerson.  ) 

"Sir:  You  will  please  to  take  notice,  that,  on  the  trial  of  the 
above-entitled  cause,  without  waiving  the  right  to  require  the  plaintiff 
to  make  out  all  facts  essential  to  support  and  prove  his  declaration 
and  cause,  and  without  admitting  any  part  thereof,  the  defendants 
will,  under  the  plea  of  the  general  issue  aforesaid,  give  in  evidence, 
prove,  and  insist  upon  the  following  special  matter,  of  which  notice 
is  hereby  given,  pursuant  to  the  statute,  in  addition  to  such  other 
defense  as  they  are  by  law  entitled  to  make. 
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"  I.  That  the  patent  granted  to  John  B.  Emerson,  bearing  date  the 
8th  day  of  March,  1834,  under  which  the  said  plaintiff  claims,  is  void, 
for  the  following  among  other  reasons : 

"  1.  Because,  altliough  it  is,  in  and  by  the  schedule  annexed  to  the 
said  patent,  recited  that  the  said  John  B.  Emerson  had  alleged  that 
he  had  invented  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  steam-engine, 
and  in  the  mode  of  propelling  therewith  either  vessels  on  the  water 
or  carriages  on  the  laftd;  and  it  is  claimed  that,  in  and  by  the  said 
patent,  the  exclusive  right  and  liberty  of  making,  using,  and  vending 
to  others  to  be  used  the  said  improvement  was  granted  to  the  said 
John  B.  Emerson,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  for 
the  term  of  fourteen  years  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  said  patent; 
yet  the  said  patentee  did  not,  according  to  law,  deliver  with  his 
application  for  the  said  patent,  or  at  any  other  time,  to  any  of  the 
officers  who  were  to  consider  his  application,  a  Written  description  of 
his  said  improvement  or  invention,  and  of  the  manner  of  using  the 
same,  in  such  full,  clear,  and  exact  terms  as  to  distinguish  the  same 
from  all  other  things  before  known,  and  to  enable  any  person  skilled 
in  mechanics  to  make  and  use  the  said  invention ;  and  that  the  im- 
provements claimed  by  the  said  John  B..  Emerson  are  not,  in  the  said 
patent,  or  in  the  schedule  thereto  annexed,  described  in  such  full, 
clear,  and  exact  terms  as  to  distinguish  the  same  from  all  other  things 
before  known,  or  to  enable  any  person  skilled  in  mechanics  to  make 
or  use  the  said  improvements ;  and  that  the  said  John  B.  Emerson 
did  not  deliver,  with  Ms  said  application  for  the  said  patent,  or  at  any 
other  time,  to  any  of  the  officers  who  were  to  consider  his  application, 
a  fuU  explanation  of  his  said  improvements,  and  the  several  modes 
in  which  he  had  contemplated  the  application  of  the  principle,  by 
which  they  could  be  distinguished  from  other  inventions,  and  he  did 
not  accompany  his  application  with  drawings  and  written  reference, 
as  required  by  law. 

"  2.  Because  the  said  patent  is  granted  for  an  improvement  in  the 
steam-engine ;  and,  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  said  patent,  the  said 
John  B.  Emerson  has  claimed  as  his  invention  different  and  distinct 
improvements,  to  wit,  in  the  steam-engine  and  in  the  paddle-wheel, 
either  of  which  may  be  used  singly  and  separately  for  the  purpose 
indicated  in  said  schedule.  And  although  the  said  John  B.  Emer- 
son, in  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  said  patent,  does  not  claim  the 
invention  of  spiral  paddle-wheels,  but  claims  merely  the  invention 
of  an  improvement  in  spiral  paddle-wheels  already  essayed,  yet  he 
has  not,  in  the  said  schedule  annexed  to  the  said  patent,  described 
in  what  his  said  impi'ovement  in  the  said  spiral  paddle-wheels  con- 
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sists,  80  that  any  person  skilled  in  mechanics  can  know  wherein  the 
paddle-wheels  mentioned  iii  the  said  schedule  diiFer  from  spiral  pad- 
dle-wheels before  known  and  used;  and  because  no  distinction  or 
discrimination  is  made  between  the  parts  and  portions  of  the  said 
propelling-wheel  of  which  the  said  John  B.  Emerson  may  he  the 
inventor  or  discoverer;  th^  said  defendants  protesting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  said  John  B.  Emerson  has  not  been  the  inventor  or 
discoverer  of  any  part  or  portion  of  the  alleged  improvements. 

"  3.  Because  the  thing  patented,  as  set  forth  in  the  said  patent,  is 
different  from  the  things  claimed  as  the  invention  of  the  patentee 
in  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  patent.  The  thing  patented  is  a  new 
and  useful  improvement  in  the  steam-engine ;  but,  in  the  schedules 
annexed  to  the  said  patent,  the  thing  claimed  by  the  said  patentee 
as  his  inventions  is  not  only  the  alleged  improvement  in  the  steam- 
en^ne,  but  also  the  spiral  propelling-wheel,  and  the  application  of 
the  revolving  vertical  shaft  to  the  turning  of  a  capstan  on  the  deck 
of  a  vessel;  while  the  specification  indicates  only  an  improvement 
in  the  spir'al  paddle-wheel,  without  describing  the  same  in  such  fiill, 
clear,  and  exact  terms  as  to  distinguish  the  same  from  all  other  things 
before  known,  or  to  enable  any  person  skilled  in  mechanics  to  make 
or  use  the  said  improvement. 

"  4.  Because  the  drawings  of  Ms  alleged  invention,  as  deposited  in 
the  Patent  Office,  do  not  agree  with  each  other,  nor  with  the  specifi- 
cation to  his  letters  patent  annexed,  and  render  it  altogether  doubtful 
and  uncertain  what  his  alleged  invention  truly  and  really  was. 

"II.  And  the  said  defendants  will  furthet  give  in  evidence,  and 
prove  on  the  trial  of  the  issue  aforesaid,  that  the  machine  for  pro- 
pelling boats,  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  them  in  violation  of  the 
right  of  the  plaintiff  in  this  case,  was  made,  if  made  at  all,  under 
certain  letters  patent  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States  to  one 
John  Ericsson,  to  wit,  on  the  1st  daj'  of  February,  in  the  year  1838. 

"in.  And  the  said  defendants  will  further  give  in  evidence,  and 
prove  on  the  trial  of  the  issue  aforesaid,  that  there  was  at  no  time  on 
file,  or  deposited  in  the  Patent  Office,  whilst  they  were  engaged  in 
making  machines  under  the  said  John  Ericsson's  patent,  any  specifi- 
cations or  drawings  deposited  by  the  said  John  B.  Enierson,  from 
which  any  person  skilled  in  mechanics  could  construct  a  machine 
similar  to  the  ifaachines  they  have  constructed  under  the  patent  of 
the  said  John  Ericsson. 

"iV.  And  the  said  defendants  will  further  give  in  evidence,  and 
prove  on  the  trial  of  the  issue  aforesaid,  that  the  specification  to  the 
letters  patent  of  the  said  John  B.  Emerson  annexed  contained  no 
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description  of  the  inventions  and  improvements  now  alleged  and 
pretended  to  be  covered  by  his  said  letters  patent,  and  claimed  to  be 
included  therein. 

"V.  And  the  said  defendants  will  further  give  in  evidence,  and 
prove  on  the  trial  of  the  issue  aforesaid,  that  the  said  John  B.  Emer- 
son was  not  the  ori^nal  inventor  or  discoverer  of  any  part  or  parts 
of  the  propelling-wheel  described  in  his  said  letters  patent,  or  of  any 
improvement  in  any  pitrt  or  parts  of  the  said  machine. 

"VI.  And  the  said  defendants  will  further  give  in  evidence,  on 
the  trial  of  the  issue  aforesaid,  a  printed  description  of  a  certain  pro- 
pelling-wheel, invented  by  Archibald  Eobinson,  of  London,  which 
said  description  was  published  in  one  or  more  public  works,  and 
particularly  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  London  Journal  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  edited  by  W.  Newton,  and  published  in  London  in  the 
year  1831,  and  extensively  known  to  mechanics  and  engineers  in  the 
United  States,  tending  to  prove  that.the  plaintiff  was  not  the  origi- 
nal and  first  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  thing  patented,  or  of  a 
substantial  and  material  part  thereof  claimed  as  new,  but  that  it  had 
been  described  as  aforesaid,  in  public  works,  before  the  supposed  dis- 
covery thereof  by  the  plaintiff. 

"  Vii.  And. the  said  defendants  will  further  give  in  evidence,  on 
the  trial  of  the  issue  aforesaid,  the  printed  description  of  certain  im- 
provements in  machinery  for  propelling  steam-vessels,  invented  by 
Jacob  Perkins,  of  London,  as  early  as  the  year  1829,  which  said  ' 
description  was  published  in  a  public  work,  printed  in  London^  in 
the  year  1831,  to  wit,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  London  Journal 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  edited  by  W.  Newton,  a  well-known  scientific 
journal,  published  in  London  in  the  year  aforesaid.  And  the  said 
defendants  will  further  give  in  evidence,  a  plate,  number  nine  in  the 
said  volume,  containing  an  engraved  delineation  of  the  said  inven- 
tion,-^all  tending  to  prove  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  the  original  and 
true  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  thing  patented,  or  of  a  substantial 
and  material  part  thereof  claimed  as  new,  but  that  it  had  been  de- 
scribed as  aforesaid,  in  a  pubUc  work,  before  the  supposed  discovery 
thereof  by  the  plaintiff. 

"  Vlii.  And  the  said  defendants  will  further  give  in  evidence,  on 
the  trial  of  the  issue  aforesaid,  a  printed  description  of  a  certain  mode 
of  propelling  boats  in  the  water  by  the  application  of  scuUing-wheels, 
or  screw  propelling-wheels,  invented  by  Benjamin  M.  Smith,  which 
said  description  was  published,  in  the  year  1830,  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  new  series  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  a  scientific  journal  pub- 
lished in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  tend- 
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ing  to  prove  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  the  original  and  true  inventor 
or  discoverer  of  the  thing  patented,  or  of  a  substantial  and  material 
part  thereof  claimed  as  new,  but  that  it  had  been  described  as  afore- 
said, in  a  public  work,  before  the  supposed  discovery  thereof  by  the 
plaintiff. 

"IX.  And  the  said  defendants  will  further  give  in  evidence,  and 
prove  on  the  trial  of  the  issue  aforesaid,  that  the  said  machine,  al- 
leged in  the  plaintiff's  writ  in  this  cause  to  have  been  made  by  the 
said  defendants,  does  not  in  any  of  its  parts  resemble  the  machine 
described  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  letters  patent  granted  to 
the  said  plaintiff. 

"X.  And  the  said  defendants  will  further  give  in  evidence,  and 
prove  on  the  trial  of  the  issue  aforesaid,  that  the  said  John  B.  Emer- 
son, if  he  was  really  the  inventor  of  the  improvements  now  alleged, 
pretended,  and  claimed  by  him,  voluntarily  abandoned  the  same  to 
the  public. 

"  XL.  And  the  said  defendants  will  further  give  in  evidence,  and 
prove  on  the  trial  of  the  issue  aforesaid,  that  they  have  never  made, 
used,  or  sold  the  machine  patented  by  the  said  John  B.  Emerson,  or 
any  part  thereof,  nor  any  imitation  of  the  said  machine,  nor  of  any 
part  thereof. 

"XII.  And  the  said  defendants  will  further  give  in  evidence,  and 
prove  on  the  trial  of  the  issue  aforesaid,  that  the  description  and 
specification  filed  by  the  said  plaintiff  do  not  contain  the  whole  truth 
relative  to  this  invention  or  discovery. 

"Dated  New  York,  October  26, 1844. 

"  Tours,  &c.,  P.  A.  Haneord, 

"Attorney  for  Defendant. 

"To  Peter  Clark,  Esq.,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff." 

"  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  ,of  America  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  in  the  Second  Circuit. 
"Peter  Hogg  and  Cornelius  Delamatbr  \ 

V.  >     . 

John  B.  Emerson.  ) 

"  Sir  :  You  will  please  to  take  notice,  that,  on  the  trial  of  the  above- 
entitled  cause,  the  defendants,  in  addition  to  the  various  matters  set 
forth  in  the  notice  heretofore  given  in  this  cause,  under  date  of  the 
26th  of  October,  1844,  will,  under  the  plea  of  the  general  issue,  pi'ove 
and  insist  upon  the  following  special  matter,  of  which  notice  is  here- 
by given  pursuant  to  statute. 

"The  said  defendants  will  give  in  evidence,  on  the  trial  of  the  issue 
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aforesaid,  the  letters  patent  granted  to  John  Ericsson,  by  the  English 
government,  in  1836,  and  the  letters  patent  granted  him,  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  in  the  years  1838  and  1840. 
,  "The  said  defendants  will  also  give  in  evidence  copies  of  letters 
patent,  granted  by  the  United  States  government,  to  Josiah  Copley, 
for  a  spiral  propeller,  under  da^te  of  May  22,  1830 ;  and  to  John  L. 
Sullivan,  under  date  of  March  24, 1817,  for  a  submarine  propeller; 
and  to  Edward  P.  Eit^atrick,  under  date  of  November  23, 1835,  for 
a  screw  for  propelling  boats ;  and  to  James  "Widdifield,  under  date 
pf  October  11,  1815,  for  propelling  boats  by  screw-wheel;  and  to 
John  L.  Smith,  under  date  of  September  18,  1835,  for  propelling 
boats  by  screw-wheel;  and  to  Henry  W.  "Wheatley,  under  date  of 
December  30,  1818,  for  propelling  boats  by  screw-power;  and  to 
Jesse  Ong,  on  the  22d  of  May;  1837,  for  propelling  paddle-wheels. 

"The  said  defendants  will  also  give  in  evidence  the  Digest  of  Pat- 
ents issued,  by  the  United  States,  published  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  in  1840,  andmore  particularly  pages 
219-225  of  the  same. 

"The  said  defendants  will  also  give  in  evidence  a  description  of 
certain  improvements  in  propelling  vessels,  communicated  by  Charles 
Cummerow,  of  London,  and  published  in  Newton's  London  jQurn£|.l, 
second  series,  eighth  volume,  page  144 ;  which  volume  the  spd  de- 
fendants will  give  in  evidence. 

"The  said  defendants  will  also  give  in  evidence  a: description  of 
certain  improvements  in  the  construction  and  adaptation  of  a  revolv- 
ing spiral  paddle,  for  propelling  boats  and  other -vessels,  patented  by 
the  British  government  to  Bennet  "Woodcroft,  of  ManchesteT,  in  the 
county  palatine  of  Laneaster,  printed  and  published  in  Newton's 
Journal,  third  series,  first  volume,  page-  349 ;  which  volume  the  said 
defendants  will  give  in  evidence. 

"  The  said  defendants  will  also  give  in  evidence  the. seiientb  vol- 
ume of  the  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions,  for  1837,  published  in 
London,  and  the  copy,  printed  at  page  172  of  the  same,  of  certain 
letters  patent  granted  to  P.  P.  Smith  for  an  improved  propeller. 

"The  said  defendants  will  also  give  in  evidence  certain  letters 
patent,  issued- by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  Francis 
P.  Smith,  for  an  improved  propeller,  bearing  date  the  12th  day 
of  November,  1841. 

"The  said  defendants  will  also  give  in  evidence,  that  the.  alleged 
invention  of  the  said  plaintiff,  or  so  much  thereof  as  the  said  plaintiff 
may  allege  or  claim  that  the  said  defendants  have  infringed,  was  in- 
vented, known,  and  used  before  the  same  was  patented  or  invented 
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by  the  said  plaintiff.  And  the  said  defendants  will  prove  the  said 
prior  use  and  knowledge  of  the  said  alleged  improvement  or  inven- 
tion, and  where  the  same  had  been  used,  by  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Jones, 
who  resides  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  The  said  defendants  will  also  give  in  evidence  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  new  series,  page  149,  where 
is  contained  an  account  of  the  spiral  propeller  above  referred  to,  pat- 
ented to  Josiah  Copley,  and  the  fifth  volume  of  the  same,  new  series, 
page  136,  where  is  contained  a  notice  of  the  propeller  patented  to 
Benjamin  P.  Smith. 

"  The  said  defendants  will  also  give  in  evidence  certain  letters  pat- 
ent granted  to  John  S.  Trott,  of  Boston,  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  under  date  of  June  2, 1818,  for  propelling  wheels  for 
boats  by  animal-power. 

"Dated  New  Tork,  October  27, 1845. 

"Tours,  &c.,  P.  A.  Hanford, 

"Attorney  for  Defendants^ 

"To  Peter  Clark,  Esq.,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff." 

In  May,  1847,  the  cause  came  on  for  trial.  Both  plaintiff  and  de^ 
fendant  examined  many  witnesses.  The  substance  of  the  testimony, 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  is  stated  in  the  argumentative  operiing 
of  their  counsel  in  this  court,  which  is  copied  in  order  to  show  their 
view  of  the  Evidence.  After  it  was  closed,  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendants made  the  following  prayers  to  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury : 

"  1.  That  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff,  as  set  forth  in  his  specification 
annexed  to  his  letters  patent,  embraces  the  entire  spiral  paddle-wheeL. 
The  claim  is,  therefore,  too  broad  upon  the  face  of  it,  and  the  letters 
patent  are  void  upon  this  ground,  and  the  defendants  are  entitled  tO' 
a  verdict. 

"  2.  That  if  the  court  should  depart  from  the  language  of  the  pat- 
entee, in  which  he  has  made  his  claim,  for  the  purpose  of  ^ving  to 
that  claim  a  limitation  which  may  not  be  too  broad,  it  could  not 
clearly,  or  with  any  reasonable  certainty,  or  without  resorting  to  con- 
jecture, be  determined  by  the  court  what  the  claim  was;  and  the 
patent  is,  therefore,  void  for  ambiguity,  and  the  defendants  are  en- 
titled to  a  verdict. 

"  3.  That  the  patent  is  void  upon  its  face,  for  this :  that,  purporting 
to  be  a  patent  for  an  improvement,  and  specifying  that  the  invention 
is  of  an  improved  spiral  paddle-wheel,  differing  essentially  from  any 
which  have  been  heretofore  essayed,  without  pointing  out  in  what 
the  difference  consists,  or  in  any  manner  whatever  indicating  the  im- 
41 
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provement  by  distinguisMng  it  from  the  previouslyr^sayed  spiral 
wheejs,  it  is  wanting  in  an  essential  prprequisite  to  the  validity  of 
letters  patent  for  an  improvement. 

"^.  That  the  patent  is  void  upon  its  face^for  this:  that  it  enibfaces 
several  distinct  and  separate  inventions,  as  improvements  in  seveoral 
distinct  and  indepencJe^nt  machines  ,&ascepijble  of  indepeijdent  operac 
tiop,  not  necessarily  connected  with  ,each  other  in  priod^cing"  the  result 
aimed  a;t  in  the  invention^  and  the  subject-matter  of  sepg^ate  and 
independent  patents. 

"  5.  That  inasmuch  as  it  appears  conclusively,  by  the  deposi;liQn  of 
Arthur  X.  Mclntyre,  the  piEcer  in  the  Patent  Office  of  the  United 
States  who  has  lie  care  and  custody  of  the  drawings  thep^in  file4, 
that  on  the  12th  day  of  February,  1844,  the  plaintiff  filed  a  drawing, 
sworn  to  by  him  as  a  correct  de]jjiea;^qn  of  his  invention,  which 
drawing  had  b,ee9  on  file  since  the  5th  day  of  M^y,  184^,  when  it 
was  there  deposited  by  the  plaintiflj  unattested;  that  said  drawing 
became  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  plaintiff's  patent^  a,n4  th%t  the 
said  record  was  then  complete ;  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
^plaintiff,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1837,  were  ex;hauated 
by  the  filing  ,pf  ,said  attes,ted  drawing,  and  therefore  said  drawing  was 
the  one  which  (if  any)  should  have  been  introduced  in  evidence  as 
the  recorded  delineation  of  the  invention,  and  the  second  A^&yfv;^g 
subsequently  filed  and  in,trod,uced  in  .evidence  should  be  disregarded 
by  the  jury. 

"  6.  Though  inasnauch  as  it  appears  conclusively,  by  the  deposition 
of  Arthur  Ir.  Mclntyre^  as  betore  stated,  that  on  the  12th  day  of 
February,  1844,  the  plaintiff  filed  a  drawing,  sworn  to  by  himself  as 
a  cor;rect  delineation"  of  his  invention^  which  drawing  had  been  on 
file  since  the  5th  day  of  May,  1841,  when  it  was  there  deposited  by 
the  plaintiff,  unattested;  that  s^id  drawing  became  a  part  of  the  rec- 
ord of  pl^ntiff 's  patent,  and  that  as  against  these  defendants,  who, 
by  legal  presumption,  were  notified  of  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  inyentipn  of  ;said  first  drawing,  he  js  ^ow  estopped  from  ^sert- 
ing  that  the  same  is  not  a  true  delineation  of  his  inventjion,  either  by 
the  testiinony  of  witnesses,  or  by  the  introduction  of  a  second  and 
different  drawing. 

"  7.  That  the  arule  of  law  which  declares  the  drawings  for  patentee 
to  be  part  of  his  patent,  and  that  they  may  be  referred  to  for  the 
pui-pose  pf  helping  out  the  specification,  should  be  limited  to  tlaose 
cases  in  which  the  drawings  are  either  annexed  to  or  referred  to  in 
the  specification ;  and  that  even  in  such  case  the  drawings  cannot  be 
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Eesorted  to  for, the  purpose  of  adding  to,  or  io  any  manner  enlarging, 
the  claim  as  set  forth  in  the  8p.eci£,cation. 

"  8.  That  if  the  second  drawing,  w:hich  has  been  exhibited  in  evi- 
.denee,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  plaintiff's  patent,  and  to  be 
referred  to  to  help  out  the  specification,  there  must  be  a  conformity 
between  them.  If  they  are  substantially  at  variance,  and  incongru- 
ous, and  inconsistent  with  each  other,  it  is  a  fatal  defect  in  the  pat> 
ent,  which  alone  is  sufficient  t.o  prevent  the  recovery  of  the  plaintiff. 

"9.  That  if,  from  the  testimojiy,  the  jury  believe  that  the  placing 
of  the  paddles  oblig,uely  upoa  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  sworn  to  by  John 
S.  Trott  as  having  been  done  by  him  in  1818,  was  substantially  the 
same  in  principle  as  placing  them  spirally  upon  said  rim,  the  defend- 
ants ai-.e  entitled  to  a  verdict. 

"  10.  That  the  plaintiff  must  satisfy  the  jury,  to  sustain  the  only 
judicial  construction  of  which  the  patent  admits,  that  he  is  the  first 
and  original  inventor  of  the  8pii;al  form  of  the  propelling  flo.at;  and 
if,  from  the  evidence  in  relation  to  the  patent  and  wheel  of  Benjamin 
M.  Smith,  in  1829, — of  Ebenezer  Beard,  in  and  of  the  spiral  float 
used  by  John  Stevens,  iin  180.5, — ^they  believe  that  this  spiral  form 
was  not  new  in  the  plainti^  but  was  known  and  used  before  his 
patent,  that  upon  this  ground  the  defendants  are  entitled  to  a  verdict. 

"11.  That  if  the  jury  believe,  from  the  specification  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  testimony,  that  he  designed  to  express  his  improvement  to 
eoflsist  in  the  trough  form  given  to  the  propelling  plates  by  bending 
them  along  the  center,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  plates  shall  be  at  right 
angles,  or  .nearly  so,  to  each  other,  and  that  this  tro.ygh  form,  thus 
produced  previous  to  giving  the  plate  the  spiral  curve  longitudinally. 
Is  to  he  considered  as  of  the  essence  of  plaintiff's  invention,  then  the 
defendants  have  not  infringed  upon  his  rights,  and  are  entitled  to  a 
verdict. 

"12.  That  if  the  jury  believe,  from  the  specification  ,and  the  testi- 
mony, that  neither  a  cylindrical  band  nor  the  twisted  spokes  were 
described  by  the  plaintiff  aa  constituting,  a  part  of  the  paddle-wheel 
.by  him  patented,  the  same  oapnot  he  added  as  a  .component  part  of 
his  inventioja,  by  their  insertion  in  a  drawing  filed  ten  years  after  the 
issuing  of  his  letters  patent. 

"  13.  That  from  the  silence  in  the  specification,  both  as  to  the  hoop 
or  cylindrical  band  and  twisted  spoke,  notwithstanding  their  delinea- 
tion in  the  drawing,  the  jury  must  infer  one  of  two  things:  either  that 
the  plaintiff'  did  not  invent,  and  therefore  did  not  describe  them,  or 
that  they  were  (as  his  witness  Allaire  in  substance  testified)  not  thQ 
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subject-matter  of  invention  at  the  time  at  all,  being  old  and  well- 
known  parts  of  the  machine  described. 

"14.  That  unless  the  jury  believe,  from  the  testimony,  that  the 
plaintiff,  before  the  issuing  of  his  letters  patent,  actually  reduced  his 
alleged  invention  to  practice.,  the  patent  is  void,  and  the  defendants 
are  entitled  to  a  verdict. 

"  15.  That  if,  from  the  testimony,  the  jury  believe  that  Captain 
Ericsson  actually  redufeed  the  propelHng-wheels  to  practice,  such  as 
were  constructed  by  the  defendants,  before  the  same  were  reduced 
to  practice  by  the  plaintiff,  the  defendants  ai-e  entitled  to  a  verdict. 

"  16.  That  the  exclusive  rights  of  a  patentee  are  to  make  as  well  as 
to  use,  and  vend  to  others  to  be  used ;  and  that  the  rule  of  damages, 
as  against  the  manufacturer  who,  has  invaded  the  exclusive  right  to 
make,  are  the  profits  which  he  has  derived,  or  which  the  plaintiff 
might  have  derived,  from  such  making,  because  it  is  the  sum  which, 
by  his  invasion,  he  has  prevented  the  patentee  from  obtaining. 

"  17.  That  if,  from  the  evidence,  the  jury  are  satisfied  that  no  pro- 
pelling-wheels were  made  by  the  defendants  between  the  27th  of 
March,  1844,  (the  date  of  the  alleged  completion  of  the  record  of  the 
plaintiff's  patent,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1827,)  and  the  com- 
mencement of  this  suit,  in  April  following,  upon  this  ground  the 
defendants  are  entitled  to  a  verdict. 

"  18.  That  the  invention  of  the  plaintiff,  as  described  in  his  specifi- 
cation, as  illustrated  by  his  drawing,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
bination of  the  several  parts  of  the  wheel.  As  a  combination,  the 
invention  is  not  brought  out  in  the  specification  or  drawings,  and 
such  a  view  of  the  case  is  entirely  inadmissible." 

But  the  court  refused  to  instruct  the  jury  according  to  the  prayers 
of  the  defendants,  and  charged  them  as  follows : 

(That  part  of  the  charge  which  was  brought  up  by  the  record  in  6 
Howard  is  there  printed ;  but  the  certiorari  having  brought  up  the 
residue,  it  is  now  printed  entire.) 

"  The  court,  in  charging  the  jury,  submitted  to  them,  as  a  question 
of  fact,  whether  the  drawings  inade  by  Dr.  Jones,  in  1844,  of  the 
paddle-wheel  of  the  plaintiff,  were  substantially  in  conformity  with 
the  drawing  filed  and  model  deposited  in  the  Patent  Office  in  1834 ; 
that  if  this  fact  was  found  in  the  affirmative,  it  was  not  seriously  dis- 
puted but  that  the  wheel  of  Ericsson  was  similar  to  one  constructed 
from  the  specification  and  drawing  of  the  plaintiff,  when  taken  to- 
gether, 

"  The  court  further  charged,  that  if  the  jury  found  the  above  ques- 
tion in  the  negative,  then  it  would  become  necessary  for  them  to 
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inquire  wliether  the  specification,  without  the  aid  of  the  drawing, 
was  sufficient  to  enable  a  mechanic  of  ordinaiy  skill  to  construct  the 
plaintiff's  wheel, — such  a  one  as  could  be  constructed  with  the  aid 
of  it. 

"  The  court  further  charged,  that  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  was  for 
an  improvement  upon  the  spiral  paddle-wheel  or  propeller ;  that  by 
a  new  aiTangement  of  the  parts  of  the  wheel,  he  had  been  enabled 
to  effect  a  new  and  improved  application  and  use  of  the  same  in 
the  propulsion  of  vessels;  that  the  ground  upon  which  the  claim  is 
founded  was  this:  it  is  the  getting  rid  of  nearly  all  the  resisting  sur- 
face of  the  wheels  of  Stevens,  Smith,  and  others,  by  placing  the  spiral 
paddles  or  propelling  surfaces  on  the  ends  of  arms,  instead  of  carry- 
ing the  paddles  themselves  in  a  continued  surface  to  the  hub  or  shaft. 
It  is  claimed  that  a  great  portion  of  the  old  blade  not  only  did  not  aid 
in  the  propulsion,  but  actually  impaired  its  efficiency,  and  also  that 
the  improved  wheel  is  made  stronger. 

"It  was  made  a  question  on  the  former  trial  whether  the  plaintiff 
did  not  cjaim,  or  intend  to  claim,  the  entire  wheel;  but  we  understand 
it  to  be  for  an  improvement  upon  the  spiral  paddle-wheel,  claimed  to 
be  new  and  useful  in  the  arrangement  of  its  parts,  and  more  effective 
by  fixing  the  spiral  paddles  upon  the  extremity  of  the  arms  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  shaft.  ' 

"The  court  further,  in  charging  ttie  jury,  submitted  to  them  the 
question,  whether  the  plaintiff"  was  the  first  and  original  inventor  of 
the  improvement,  referring  them  to  the  evidence  upon  this  branch 
of  the  case. 

"  The  court  farther  instructed  the  jury,  that  the  description  of  the 
•  invention  was  sufficient,  and  that  the  objection  that  the  patent  em- 
braced several  distinct  discoveries  was  untenable. 

"Tliat  the  filing  of  imperfect  drawings  of  his  wheel  in  1841  did 
not  preclude  the  plaintiff  from  filing  a  corrected  one  in  1844,  and  that 
the  drawing  could  be  referred  to  in  aid  of  the  specification,  though  not 
annexed  to  the  patent,  or  referred  to  in  the  specification;  if  it  was 
filed  with  the  application  in  the  Patent  Office  at  the  time  of  the  tak- 
ing out  of  the  patent,  it  is  then  a  part  of  the  record. 

"  That  if  the  drawing  and  specification  were  so  contradictory  that 
a  mechanic  of  ordinary  skill  could  not  construct  the  wheel,  the  pat- 
ent was  void.  But  if  the  latter  was  ambiguous,  obscure,  or  doubtful, 
the  drawing  might  be  referred  to  to  remove  the  difficulty. 

"  That  the  omission  or  neglect  of  the  patentee  to  bring  his  improve- 
ment into  public  use  did  not  foifeit  his  right  to  the  invention,  and  that 
the  fact  of  Ericsson's  proiseller  having  been  brought  into  public  use 
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first  did  not  give  his  patent  priority,  if  the  pTaiiitiff  was  the  first  and 
original  inventor. 

"We  do  not  understand  that  the  original  inventor  and  patentee, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  maintain  an  action  for  an  infriugem^f, 
must  prove  that  he  put  his  patent  in  use  %  aictually  building  a  boat, 
and  funning  her  with  a  propeller ;  it  is  suflicient  if  he  shows,  by  his 
experiments,  model,  aT|d  descriptions,  that  his  improvement  is  useful. 

"  On  the  question  of  dariia'ges,  the  court  instructed  the  jury,  that 
the  settled  rule  was  to  give  the  actual  damages  thait  the  plaintiff' had^ 
sustained.  And  it  was  apprehendted,  as  applied  to  the  ca:se  before 
them,  that  that  would  be  the  sum  the  patentee  was  entitled  to  for  the 
right  to  make  Ms  propeller,  to  be  used  in  the  several  vessels  built  by 
the  defendants,  and  in  which  Ericsson's  propeller  had  been  placed  by 
them. 

"That  the  damages  were  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  niakillg  of 
the  wheels  between  March,  1844,-  when  the  drawings  were  restored 
to  tiie  Patent  Office,  and  the  bringing  of  the  suit.  Such  a  limitktion 
assumes  that  there  can  be  no"  inla-ingement  of  the  patent  after  the 
destruction  of  the  records,  in  1836,  until  they  are  restored  to  the  Pat- 
ent Office,  and  that  during  the  intermediate  tiihe  the  rights  of  the 
piatentee  might  be  violated  with  impunity.  We  do  not  assent  tb  this 
view. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  restora- 
tion was  not  passed  until  the  3d  of  Slarch,  1837;  and  in  the  second 
place,  in  addition  to  this,  a  considierable  period  of  time  must  neces- 
sarily elapse  before  the  act  would  be  generally  known ;  and  then  a 
Still  further  perioii  before  copies  of  the  drawings  and  models  could 
be  procured.  Patentees  were  hot  responsible  for  the  fire,  nor  did  it  • 
work  a  forfeiture  of  their  rights. 

"The  ground  for  the  restriction  claimed  is,  that  the  community 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  by  a  resort  to  the  records  of  the 
Patent  Office,  ■Whether  the  construction  of  a  particular  machine  or 
instrument  would  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  others-,  and  the'  in- 
flingement  might  be  innocently  committed. 

"But  if  the  embarrassment  happened  without  the  fault  of  the  pat- 
entee, he  is  not  resjpbnsible  for  it;  nor  is  the  reason  applicable  to  the 
case  of  a  patent  that  has  been  published,  and  the  invention  known  to 
the  public.  The  specification  in  this  case  had  been  published.  It  is 
true,  if  it  did'  not  sufficiently  describe  the  improvenieiif  without  the 
aid  of  the  drawing,  this  fact  would  not  help  the  plaintiff". 

"  If  there  were  unreasonable  delay  and  neglect  in  restoring  the 
records,  and  in  the  meantime  a  defendant  had  iiiiiocently  made  the 
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patented  article,  a  fair  ground  would  be  laid  for  a  mitigation  of  the 
rule  of  damages,  if  not  for  withholding  them  altogether ;'  and  the 
court  left  the  question  of  fact,  as  to  reasonable  diligence  of  the  pat- 
entee or  not,  in  this  respect,  and  also  all  questions  of  fact  involved 
in  the  points  of  the  case  for  the  defendants,  to  the  jury." 

The  counsel  for  the  defendants  having  taken  an  exception  to  all 
that  part  of  the  charge  which  was  inconsistent  with  their  prayers, 
brought  the  case  up  to  this  court. 

It  was  argued  by  Mr.  John  O.  SargeM,  fi'om  a  brief  filed  by  himself 
and  Jfr.  /oAwsow,  for  the  plaintitfs  in  error,  and'  by  il#.  Giilet,%v  the 
defendant  in  error. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error  stated  the  case  as  follows : 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1834,  John  B.  Emerson  obtained  letters 
patent  of  the  United  States  for  certain  improvements  in  the  steam- 
engine.  In  December,  1836,  the  copy  of  the  letters  in  the  Patent 
Office,  with  the  di-awing  an-d  the  model,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In 
1837,  Congress-  passed  an  act  calling  upon  inventors  whose  models 
and  drawings  and  letters  had  been  destroyed,  to  replace  them.  5 
Stat,  at  Large,  191.  In  1841,  Emerson  recorded  his  letters  anew, 
and  filed  an  unattested  drawing.  In  1844,  February  12,  he  com- 
pleted his  record  by  swearing  to  said  drawing,  and  filing,  it  in  the 
Patent  Office.  In  March,  1844,  he  visited  "Washington,  and,  on  con- 
sultation with  Dr.  Jones,  prepared  a  new  drawing,  and  swore  to  it, 
and. filed  it.  In  the  month  of  May,  he  commenced  a  suit  against 
Hogg  and  Delamater  for  making  the  Ericsson  propeller. 

In  the  year  1835,  the  instrument  known  as  the  Ericsson  propeller 
was  in  operation  in  London.  In  1838,  it  was  patented  in  the  Fnited 
States.  From  1839  to  1844,  it  was  made  by  manufacturers  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere^  without  binderanoe  or  molestation,  till  the  suit 
was  commenced  against  Hogg  and  Delamater.  This  instrument  is  a 
cylindrical  band,  supporting  a  series  of  spiral  planes,  and  sustained 
on  the  Shaft  by  two  or  more  twisted  spokes.  The  spokes  and  the 
band  constitute  its  peculiar  and  patentable  features. 

John  B.  Emerson's  specification  contains  no  allusion  to  a  cylindri'- 
cal  band  or  a  twisted  spoke.  His  drawing  filed  in  March,..  1844, 
adopts  ^nd  adds  these  features.  The  only  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  they  were  contemplated  by  him  at  any  time,,  is  a  model  said  to 
have  been  made  in  1837,  two  years  after  Ericsson's  propeller  was  in 
operation  in  London.  This  model  contains  three  hoops,  and  nine  or 
more  spiral  arms.  From  this  model  of  1837,  and  information  of  the 
patentee.  Dr.  Jones  made  the  drawing  of  1844. 
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Hogg  and  Delamater  were  iron-founders  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
They  made  no  propellers  to  use,  and  used  none ;  they  merely  manu- 
factured them  to  order.  They  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the  pat^ 
ent-right  of  Captain  Ericsson.  No  evidence  appears  in  the  case, 
tending  to  show  any  such  interest. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  J.  B.  Emerson  ever,  at  any  time,  reduced 
his  wheel  to  practice,  until  the  year  1843,  when  he  made  an  experi- 
ment with  it  in  the  harbor  of  New  Orleans.  All  that  we  know  of  it, 
therefore,  prior  to  the  year  1837,  is  derived  from  the  drawing  made 
from  the  model  of  1837,  or  the  statement  of  the  patentee  himself, 
and  the -formal  oath  that  this  drawing  was  a  correct  delineation  of 
his  invention. 

The  attempt,  therefore,  to  incorporate  the  spiral  spoke,  and  the 
cylindrical  hand  or  hoop,  into  Mr.  J.  B.  Emerson's  patent,  rests  ex- 
clusively upon  his  own  allegation,  which  is  unsupported  entirely  by 
the  specification.  Emerson's  own  witnesses  admit  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  these  features  in  the  specification,  and  Dr.  Jones,  Keller, 
Birkbeek,  Dunham,  Belknap,  Bartol,  Cunningham,  Mapes,  Cox,  and 
Kemp  swear  distinctly  that  the  specification,  in  this  respect,  contra- 
'dicts  the  drawing.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  absence  of  these  would 
destroy  every  point  of  resemblance  between  Emerson's  wheel  and 
Ericsson's  propeller. 

It  was  distinctly  proved,  by  John  S.  Trott  and  Nathan  Rice,  that 
the  entire  wheel  of  Ericsson,  except  the  spiral  twist  of  the  propelling 
'blade  and  the  spiral  twist  of  the  arm,  was  in  use  in  1818,  and  then 
patented  by  Trott.  Evidence  was  also  offered  tending  to  show  that 
Trott's  wheel,  with  the  oblique  float,  operated  on  the  same  principle 
with  Ericsson's  wheel,  with  the  spiral  float. 

It  was  distinctly  proved,  that  spiral  wheels,  with  arms,  employed 
at  the  stem,  and  submerged,  were  successfully  in  use  long  before 
J.  B.  Emerson  obtained  a  patent. 

The  ti'ough  form,  which  is  so  distinctly  dwelt  upon  in  Emerson's 
specifications,  and  which,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  only  feature  described 
and  relied  upon,  does  not  exist  in  the  Ericsson  propeller.  The  latter 
instrument  employs  only  spiral  planes,  which  had  been  in  use  half  a 
icentuiy. 

Jn  1847,  a  verdict  was  rendered  in  the  cause  against  the  defendants 
below,  and  judgment  taken  thereon,  on  which  a  writ  of  error  was 
allowed  under  the  seventeenth  section  of  the  Patent  Act,  restricted 
to  certain  questions  made  at  the  trial,  and  upon  certain  conditions ; 
among  which  were  those  of  submitting  the  case  on  written  argu- 
ments, within  a  limited  time,  and  of  paying  the  amount  of  the  judg- 
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ment  into  court.  The  cause  was  argued  according  to  those  condi- 
tions, and  the  court  gave  an  opinion  in  the  case,  in  whicli  they  decided, 
substantially,  that  the  plaintiffs  here  were  entitled  to  stand  before  this 
court  like  all  other  suitors,  and  that  the  ^rit,  if  granted,  must  be  on 
the  whole  case. 

Judgment  was  therefore  suspended,  on  plaintiffs'  suggestion  of  a 
diminution  of  the  record,  and  a  certiorari  issued,  by  which  the  case  is 
now  brought  before  the  court. 

Points. 

I.  The  defendant  in  error  has  no  patent  for  an  improved  spiral 
paddle-wheel. 

American  authorities. — Phillips  on  Patents,  224,  and  cases;  Curtis, 
127,  208;  SuUican  v.  Redjield,  Paine  C.  C,  442;  Shaw  v.  Cooper,  7 
Pet.,  292,  315 ;  Evans  v.  Chambers,  2  Wash.  C.  C,  125 ;  Barrett  v. 
Hall,  1  Mason,  476 ;  Whiitemore  v.  Cutter,  1  Gallis.,  437 ;  Evans  v. 
Eaton,  Peters'  C.  C,  340,  341;  Kneass  v.  Schuylkill  Bank,  4.  Wash.  C. 
C,  9 ;  Cutting  et  al.  v.  Myers,  4  Wash.  C.  C,  220 ;  1  Stat,  at  Large, 
319,  sees.  1,  3. 

English  authorities. — Godson  on  Patents,  108,  113,  and  eases; 
Neilson  v.  Harford,  Webst,  312,  and  arg. ;  Rex  v.  Wheeler,  2  Barn. 
&  Aid.,  350;  S.  C,  3  Meiivale,  629;  Glegg's  Patent,  Webst.,  117; 
Russell  V.  Coivley,  Webst.,  470;  Househill  v.  Ndlson,  Webst.,  679; 
Webster  on  Patents,  p.  65 ;  Hindmarch,  41,  42,  509-511 ;  Godson, 
170. 

n.  If  the  defendant's  patent  is  for  the  combination  of  instruments 
described  in  the  specification,  there  is  no  pretense  that  the  combinar 
tion  has  been  infringed ;  if  for  several  improved  machines,  it  cannot 
be  supported  in  law.  Evans  v.  Eaton,  3  Wheat.,  454 ;  Barrett  v.  Hall, 
1  Mason,  447;  Moody  v.  Fiske,  2  Mason,  112;  Wyeth  v.  Stone,  1  Story, 
290. 

m.  The  claim  of  the  specification  is  too  broad,  and  the  patent 
therefore  void;  and  the  patent  does  not  distinguish  the  improvement 
from  other  inventions. 

English  authorities. — McFarlane  v.  Price,  1  Starkie,  199;  In  re 
Nickels,  Hindmarch  on  Patents,  186 ;  Hill  v.  Thompson,  8  Merivale, 
622;  S.  C,  8  Taunton,  325;  Williams  v.  Brodie,  Davis'  Pat.  Cases, 
96,  97;  Manton  v.  Manton,  Davis'  Pat.  Cases,  349;  Minter  v.  Wells, 
1  Webst,  130. 

American  authorities. — Dixon  v.  Moyer,  4  Wash.  C.  C,  69 ;  Evans 
V.  Hettich,  3  Wash.  C.  C,  425 ;  Loioell  v.  Lads,  1  Mason  C.  C,  189; 
Ames  V.  Howard,  1  Summer,  482;  Evans  v.  Eaton,  3  Wheat.,  454; 
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Woodcock  V.  Parker,-  1  O-allivS.,  438 ;  Wkittemore  v.  Cutter,  1  Gallis., 
478 ;  Odiome  v.  Winkley,  2  Gallis.,  51  ;■  Barrett  v.  Hall,  1  Mason,  447 , 
Stdlivan  v.  Redfidd,  Paine  0.  C,  441 ;  Evans  v.  Eaton,  7  Wheat,  408; 
Isaacs  V.  Cooper,  4  Wash.  0.  C,  261;  Cross  v.  Bmtly,  13  Wend.,  385; 
Head  v.  Stevens,  19  Wend.,  411 ;  Kneass  v.  Schuylkill  Bank,  4t  Wash. 
C.  C,  9 ;  Morris  v.  JenMns  et  al,  3  McLean,  250';  Peterson  y.-  Woodier, 
lb.,  248. 

rV.  The  drawing  Sled  March  27,  1844,  was  not  legal  evidence  of 
the  defendant's  patented  invention,  because  there  was  a  drawing  filed 
by  the  patentee  on  the  12th  of  February  previous,  which  was,  by  the 
Second  section  of  the  act  of  1837,  with  his  letter*  patent,  the  oAly 
legal  evidence  of  his  invention,  as  patented,  that  could  be  offered  in 
any  judicial  court  of  the  Uiaited  States. 

Y.  The  patentee,  after  an  alleged  coiTcction  of  his  letters  patent 
by  filing  the  second  drawing,  could  riot,  in  law,  aVail  himself  of  that 
correction  to  covei*  causes  of  action  that  had  previously  accrued-; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  proof'  of  any  subsequent  infringements,  the 
plaintiffs  here  were  entitled  to  a  verdict  below.  In  re  Nickels,  Tur- 
ner &  Phillips,  44 ;  8.  C,  1  Webst.,  659 ;  Hindraarch  on  Patents, 
(Eng.  ed.,)  216,  et  seq.;  Wyethv.  Stone,' 1  Story,  290;  WoodwofikY. 
Hall,  1  Wood.  &  Min.,  248,  389. 

VI.  The  defendants  below,  having  sought"  to  establish,- by  the  testi- 
mony of  Jones,  Keller,  Birkbeck,  I)unham,.Belknap,  Bartol,  Stillman, 
Cunningham,  Mapes,  Cox,  and  Eemp,  the  non-conformity  of  Emef^ 
son's  specification  of  1834  to  the  drawing  tiled  in  1844,  and  having 
disputed,  at  every  step,  that  Ericsson's  propeller,  or  anything  like 
it,  could  be  made  by  taking  the  two  together,  were  entitled  to  the' 
.instructions  sought  by  their  eighth  prayer;  and  the  various  instruc- 
tions of  the  court  on  the  subject  of  the  drawing  amounted  distinctly 
to  a  denifirl  of  that  prayer. 

Vn.  The  original  letters  patent  were  produced  in  evidence.  There 
was  no  drawing  annexed,  refetred  to  in  them,  or  accompanying  thfein. 
TSo  case  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  any  other  drawing  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  enlarge  or  add  to  the  specification.  Ctlftis  on  Patents,  123, 
125,  173,  174,  and  cases  thete  cited;  Brooks  v.  Bicknell,  3  McLean, 
250,  261. 

ViU.  The  wheel  patented  by  John  S.  'iCrott,  in  18l8,  having  been 
proved  to  be  identical  with  that  made  by  EricsSoni  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  spiral  curvature  to  the  arms  and  the  paddles,  the 
ninth  prayfer  of  the  defendants  below  should  have  been  allowed. 

IX.  The  court  erred  in  rejecting  a  portion  of  C.  M.  Keller's  depo^ 
sition. 
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X.  The  court  efred  in  admitting  testimohy  as  to  the  patent  fee 
paid  to  Captain  Ericsson  as  a  measure  of  damages  against  fhe  man- 
ufacturers. 

XL  The  court  erred  in  refusing  the  sixteenth  prayer,  on  the  snh- 
ject  of  damages;  and'  in  instructing  the  jury,  as  matter  Of  law,  that 
the  actual  damages  sustained  by  Mr.  Em'erson,  by  the  manufacture 
of  the  Ericsson  propeller,  was  the  sum  the  patentee  was  entitled  to 
for  the  right  to  make  his  propeller,  to  be  used  in  the  several  vessels 
built  by  fhe  defendants,  and  in  which  the  Ericsson  propeller  had  been 
placed  by  them.  The. defendants  were  the  mainufactdrers,  built  no 
vessels,  used  no  propellers,  sold  no  propellers,  but  were  merely  em- 
ployed to  make.  The  actual  damage,  by  the  invasion  of  th6  right  to 
make,  was  the  maker's  profit,  and  not  the  patentee's  fee.  Curtis  Oh 
Patents,  292-295,  and  cases  there  cited;  Brycey.  Dorr,  3  McLean, 
582 ;  Whittemore  v.  Cutter,  1  Gallis.,  429 ;  Earle  v.  Saicyer,  4  Mason, 
1,12. 

.XI  I.  Whether  or  not  there  was  reason  for  Withholding'  damages 
altogether,  was  a  question  for  the  court,  and  should  not  have  been 
left  to  the  jury,  where  there  was  no  dispute  about  the  facts,  as  in  the 
case  presented' by  the  record.  B^d  v.  Eoyt,  13  Peters,  263';  Ellis 
V.  Paige,  1  Pick.,  43 ;  S.  C,  2' lb.,  71;  Livingston  ^  Gilchrist  v.  Miry- 
hnd  Ins.  Co.,  t  Cranch,  506';  Gilbert-^.  Moody,  17  "Wend.,  354;  Olivei- 
V.  Maryland  Ins.  Co.,  7  Cranch,  495;  Reynolds  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.,  22 
Pick.,  191. 

XIV.  "Whoever  first  perfects  a  taachine  is  entitled  to  the  patent, 
and  is  the  real  inventor,  a,lthoilgh  others  may  previously  have  had 
the  idea,  and  made  some  experiments  towards  putting  it  in  practice. 
He  is  the  inventor,  and  is  entitled  to  the  patent,  who  first  brings  a 
machine  to  perfection,  and  renders  it  capable  of  useful  operation. 
Washburn  v.  GovM,  3  Story,  133. 

Of  Mr.  Gillefs  argument  for  the  defendant  in  error,  the  reporter  has 
no  notes. 

Mr.  Justice  Woodbtjiit  delivered  the  opinion  Of  the  court. 

This  is  the  same  case  which  has  been  before  us  on  a  former  occar 
sion,  as  reported  in  6  Howard,  437. 

The  decision  there  announced,  on  the  points  presented  hj  that 
record,  was  accompanied  by  a  ruling  that,  in  writs  of  error  in  pat- 
ent cases,  all  the  questions  of  law  which  arose  at  the  trial  might  be 
brought  up,  and  not,  as  there,  only  such  as  the  court  below  should 
deem  reasonable.     Thereupon  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiffe  in  error 
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moved  for  a  certiorari  to  transfer  here  such  other  questions  as  had  not 
been  before  brought  up  and  decided. 

This  certiorari  and  a  subsequent  one  having  been  allowed,  the  same 
counsel  proceeded  to  argue  the  questions  appearing  on  the  whole  rec- 
ord, as  well  those  on  which  an  opinion  had  already  been  pronounced, 
as  the  new  questions  arising  on  the  additional  parts  of  the  record. 

This  was  objected  to  by  the  defendants  in  error,  but  permitted  by 
the  court,  on  the  groulld  that  a  division  among  them  existed  before, 
and  that  two,  if  not  three,  members  of  the  court  were  now  present, 
who  were  not  when  the  former  opinion  was  agreed  to.  On  this  state 
of  things,  having  heard  the  whole  case  fully  reargued,  the  first  inquiry 
is,  if  any  of  the  points  before  settled  appear  to  have  been  ruled  er- 
roneously, either  on  the  record  as  it  then  stood,  or  on  it  including  the 
new  matter  since  brought  up. 

It  is  very  manifest  that  this  matter  does  not  relate  to  any  of  the 
former  points,  and  consequently  does  not  impair,  or  in  any  way  affect 
them,  or  our  decision  before  given  upon  them. 

In  the  next  place,  has  the  new  argument,  or  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  case,  presented  anything  which  justifies  a  change  of  views 
on  what  was  then  settled  ?    "We  think  not. 

Without  repeating  the  whole  reasoning  and  precedents  stated  in 
6  Howard,  in  support  of  the  former  views  of  the  court,  we  shall  only 
submit  a  few  further  explanations  concerning  some  of  them. 

On  the  leading  question,  whether  the  invention  is  sufficiently  de- 
scribed in  the  letters  patent,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  add,  that  this 
depends  on  what  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  those  letters. 

The  letters  in  this  case  were  taken  out  in  1834,  under  the  act  of 
1793,  and  the  law  did  not  then  requii'e  the  patentee  or  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  the  specification  a  part  of  the  letters  patent,  as  it  does 
by  the  act  of  1836.  But  the  inventor  still  had  a  right,  if  he  pleased, 
for  greater  fullness  and  clearness,  not  only  to  file  a  specification,  as 
such,  and  as  the  law  directed,  but  to  advise  the  Patent  Office  also  to 
incoi'porate  it  into  the  letters  as  a  part  of  them  by  express  terms  of 
reference.  This  it  would  be  peculiarly  proper  for  the  officers  of  the 
government  to  do,  as  the  language  of  the  specification  is  the  language 
of  the  inventor,  and  describes  the  invention  in  his  own  way,  and,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  in  the  best  way ;  whereas  the  language  of  the  let- 
ters is  that  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  or  the  President,  who  signs 
them,  and  if  standing  alone  might,  by  mistake  or  accident,  not  fully 
describe  the  invention.  Here,  then,  in  order  to  avoid  any  such  un- 
toward result,  they  did  expressly  incorporate  the  whole  specification 
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into  the  patent  as  "  a  part"  of  it,  besides  referring  to  it  for  "  a  descrip- 
tion "  of  the  improvement. 

This  the  officers  had  a  right  to  do,  as  grantors  in  deeds  have  a 
right  to  refer  to  other  deeds  or  papers,  and  annex  or  incorporate 
them  as  a  part  of  the  instrument  of  conveyance.  See  cases  cited  in 
6  Howard. 

A  similar  course  is  often  pursued  in  policies  of  insurance  by  the 
makers  of  them,  and  in  other  contracts,  as  well  as  in  declarations  on 
accounts  annexed.  That  such  a  course,  too,  is  prudent,  and  to  be  en- 
couraged in  the  case  of  patents,-  is  shown  by  Congress  in  the  act  of 
1836,  imperatively  requiring  it  to  be  done  thereafter. 

The  specification  being,  therefore,  in  this  case,  voluntarily  annexed, 
and  made,  in  express  terms,  a  part  of  the  patent,  though  before  the 
law  required  it  to  be  done,  it  still  became  a  portion  of  the  patent  by 
general  principles,  as  clearly  as  it  does  since  by  the  words  of  the  law. 
It  follows,  also,  that,  being  thus  adopted  and  recognized  as  "a  part" 
of  the  patent  itself,  if  the  improvement  is  there  described  with  duo 
fullness  and  certainty,  it  is  so  described  in  the  patent  itself 

But  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  thus  described  there.  In  the  very  first 
Jines,  it  is  set  out  not  only  as  "  an  improvement  in  the  steam-engine," 
but  "  in  the  mode  of  propelling  therewith  either  vessels  on  the  water 
or  carriages  on  the  land."  These  together  constitute  a  full  and  satis- 
factory description  of  the  whole.  It  is  an  "improvement  in  the 
steam-engine,"  not  in  generating  steam,  but  in  applying  it;  and  after 
describing  minutely  the  application  of  it  for  propelling  carriages  on 
land,  it  proceeds  to  point  out,  "when  used  for  steamboats,"  how  it  is 
to  be  connected  with  "an  improved  spiral  paddle-wheel." 

After  all  this,  no  one,  it  is  believed,  could  justly  contend  that  the 
patent  itself  was  defective,  or  likely  to  mislead  in  describing  the  im- 
provement which  the  patentee  claims  to  have  invented. 

Referring  to  the  former  opinion  in  this  case  for  other  reasons  and 
decisions  in  support  of  this  view,  we  proceed  to  the  next  objection. 
It  is,  that  the  improvement  thus  described  is  for  more  than  one  in- 
vention, and  that  one  set  of  letters  patents  for  more  than  one  inven- 
tion is  not  tolerated  by  law. 

But  grant  that  such  is  the  result  when  two  or  more  inventions  are 
entirely  separate  and  independent,  (though  this  is  doubtfuj  on  prin- 
ciple,) yet  it  is  well  settled,  in  the  cases  formerly  cited,  that  a  patent 
for  more  than  one  invention  is  not  void,  if  they  are  connected  in 
tfieir  design  and  operation.  This  last  is  clearly  the  case  here.  They 
all  here  relate  to  the  propelling  of  carriages  and  vessels  by  steam, 
and  only  differ,  as  they  must,  on  water,  from  what  they  are  on  land ; 
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a  paddle-wheel  ibeing  necessary  on  the  former,  attd  not  on  the  latter, 
and  one  being  used  on  the  former  which  is  lijsewise  claimed  to  be  au 
improyed  one.  411  are  a  part  of  one  ftombination  when  used  on  the 
watef,  and  diffetriog  only,  as  the  par;te  must,  when  use^  to  propel  in 
a  dii^rept  elemept. 

In  Wyeth  et  al.  v.  Stone  et  al.,  1  Story,  288,  in  order  to  render  dif- 
ferent letters  pateiijt  necessary,  it  is  said,  the  indentions  must  be 
"wholly  independent igf  e.a.ch  othe_i;,  and  distinct  inventions  for  un- 
connected objects," — as  one  to  spin  cotton,  and  "another  to  makg 
paper." 

Again,  if  one  set  of  letters  patent  is  permissible  for  oiie  combir^- 
tion  ,co.nsi^jiig  of  many  parts,  .^s  is  the  daily  pracljce,  surely  pne  will 
amply  suffice  for  two  or  three  portions  of  that  .Qom,b,iiial3.0n,. 

The  next  point  .before  decided  was,  that  tlae  description  was  suffi.- 
ciently  clear  and  certain.  Under  the  instructiops  of  the  court,  ti(,e 
jury  found  that  it  was  .clear  enough  to  be  iinderstood  by  ordinaiy 
mechaii.iQS,  and  that  machines  and  wheels  could  readily  be  made 
from  it,  considering  the  specification  as  a  whole,  and  adverting  to 
the  drawings  on  file.  This  is  all  which  the  lajy  requires  in  respect  to 
clearness,  and  it  4ofis  not  appear  necessary  to  add  anything  to  wh^t 
is  cited  ^nd  stated  in  the  former  opinion  in  support  of  the  iustructiiOjQ^ 
^ven  below  on  this  point. 

The  court  did  right,  too,  in  holding  to  the  propriety  of  looking  to 
the  whole  specification,  and  also  to  the  drawings,  for  explanation  of 
anything  obscure.  The  drawings,  then,  being  proper  ,to  be  referred 
to  in  illuslration  of  the  specificatiofl.,  lihey  could  be  restored  when 
burnt,  and  if  appearing  in  some  respects  erroneous,  they  could  he 
corrected.  That  this  last  was  done,  and  done  well,  was  distinctly 
showp  by  Dr.  Jones,  a  akillfijl  draughtsman  and  expert.  It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  prevent  or  refuse  the  correction  of  such  errors,  so 
as  not  to  mislead  nor  cause  contradictions ;  becavise,  after  all,  it  is  the 
specification  which  governs.,  and  the  drawings  merely  illustrate.  It 
is  tru,e,  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  leave  the  drawings  so  long,  not 
restored  nor  corrected,  as  to  evince  neglect,  or  a  design  to  mislead 
the  public;  and  the  jury  were  allowed  to  decide  what  was  a  reason- 
able time  for  this  purpose,  under  the  ,circumstg.Jices  of  the  case,  and 
the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  the  patentee.  This  being  a  point  in 
p^rt  of  law  and  in  part  of  fact,  it  w,as  properly  submitted  to  the  jury, 
and  their  finding  must  stand,  unless  it  is  shown,  as  has  not  beep 
done,  that  illegal  instructions  were  ^ven  to  them  .concerning  it,  or 
that  pi'oper  legal  directions  were  omitted.     See  analogous  cases, 
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Chitty  on  Bills,  336;  379 ;  9  East,  347 ;  1  Camp.,  246 ;  Johnson  y. 
Sutton,  1  D.  &  E.,  514;  2  Barn.  &  Adol.,  857,  858. 

In  respect  to  another  objection,  of  the  claim  being  too  broad,  that 
was  fully  answered  in  the  former  opinion ;  and  so  wSs  the  objection 
that  damages  could  not  be  recovered  after  the  fire,  and  before  the 
restoration  of  the  speciiication  and  drawings. 

Certain  new  points  are  ailso  presented  on  the  new  matter  brought 
here  "by  the  certiorari.  Among  them,  no  one  seems  specially  relied 
on,  which  is  not  involved  in  those  already  considered,  except  the  in- 
straotions  on  the  rule  for  settling  the  whole  damages.  It  is  true,  that 
the  verdict  appears  large  in  amount.  But  if  too  large,  and  the  jury 
were  properly  instructed  on  the  subject,  the  fault  is  theirs  rather  than 
tihe  court's,  and  cannot  be  corrected  here. 

It  is  not,  however,  clear  that  it  is  too  large,  as  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  exceeded,  and,  indeed,  it  rather  falls  short  of,  the  price  paid 
for  a  license  to  make  an  improvement  like  this,  to  be  used  in  so  many 
vessels.  It  is  the  making  and  seUing  to  be  used,  and  not  the  selMug 
or  buying  or  making  alone,  for  which  full  damages  are  usually  given. 
10  Wheaton,  350 ;  Curtis  on  Pat.,  256,  note  ;3 ;  3  McLean,  427.  The 
court,  therefore,  being  called  on  to  lay  down  some  general  rule,  veiy 
properly  informed  the  jury,  that  such  price  might  be  a  suitable  guide, 
and  it  is  the  customary  one  followed  for  making  and  selling  patent 
stoves,  lasts,  spokes,  &c.,  and  seems  once  to  have  feeen  treated  by  law 
as  the  chief  guide  in  all  patent  cases, — as  the  act  of  1791,  sec.  5,  (1 
Stat,  at  Large,  322,)  gave  three  times  its  amount  when  one  either 
made  for  saile  or  used  a  patented  machine. 

But  that  law  being  repealed,  and  the  damages  now  left  open  for 
each-  case,  the  judge  correctly  added,  that  a  fair  ground  existed  for  a 
mitigation  below  that  amount,  if  the  maker  of  the  machine  appeared 
in  truth  to  be  ignorant  of  the  exipfcence  of  the  patent-right,  and  did 
not  intend  any  infringement.  That  would  not,  however,  furn,ish  a 
reason,  as  was  insisted  by  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  for  allowing  no  dam- 
ages when  making  the  machine  to  be  used,  and  not,  as  in  some  cases, 
merely  for  a  model,  or  for  fancy,  or  philosophical  illustration.  Whitte- 
more  v.  Cutter,  1  Gallis.,  429;  Jones  v.  Pearce,  "Webster's  P.  C,  125; 
3  McLean,  683.  The  intent  not  to  injure,  also,  never  exonerates,  as 
is  contended,  in  these  cases,  -from  all  damages  for  the  actual  injury 
or  encroachment,  though  it  may  mitigate  them.  Bryce  v.  Bmr,  3 
McLean,  583.  The  further  general  suggestion  by  the  judge,  to  give 
only  the  actual  damages,  was  well  calculated  to  prevent  anyibMng 
vindictive  or  in  excess,  and  justified  the  jury  to  go  still  lower  than 
they  did,  if  appearing  just  to  them,  and  as  has  sometimes  been  done 
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in  this  class  of  cases.  See  Lowell  v.  Leiois,  1  Mason  C.  C,  182 ;  1 
Gall.  C.  C,  420. 

That,  however,  was  a  matter  of  discretion  for  the  jury,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  and  not  a  question  of  law  for  the  court. 

Nor  will  Ihe  consequence  of  damages  so  large  as  the  present  seem 
harsh,  if  thereby  any  further  recovery  should  be  pi-evented  for  using 
or  selling  as  well  as  making  the  machine,  but  which  point  is  not 
decided  by  us  now,  l^cause  not  raised  on  the  record.  It  may  be 
added,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  the  defendants  are  certainly 
relieved  now  from  one  consequence  by  way  of  damages  or  penalty 
which  once  existed,  and  which  was  to  forfeit  the  materials  of  the 
machine  to  the  patentee.  See  section  4  in  act  of  April  10,  1790,  1 
Stat,  at  Large,  111.  It  must  be  a  very  extreme  case,  too,  where  a 
judgment  below  should  be  reversed  on  account  of  damages  like  these 
in  actions  ex  delicto,  and  when  the  instructions  suggested  to  the  jury 
the  true  general  rule  and  the  leading  ground  for  mitigation,,  as  well 
as  against  excess,  and  when,  if  appearing  to  be  clearly  excessive  under 
all  circumstances,  a  new  trial  could  have  been  moved  and  had  on  that 
account  in  the  Circuit  Court. 

Judgment  below  affirmed. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney,  Mr.  Justice  Catron,  Mr.  Justice  Daniel, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Grier  dissented. 

Mr.  Justice  Catron. 

To  the  opinion  just  delivered,  I  dissent.  I  think  the  letters  pat- 
ent are  for  a  single  improvement  on  the  steam-engine,  and  that  the 
schedule  has  added  two  distinct  inventions  in  addition:  the  one  on 
the  paddle  to  a  wheel  propelling  machinery  or  a  vessel  of  any  kind 
in  the  water;  and  the  second  in  applying  the  power  of  the  shaft  to 
turning  a  capstan  by  means  of  a,  cog-wheel.  These  two  claims  are 
entirely  independent  of  the  improvement  claimed  in  the  letters  pat- 
ent actually  granted;  this  is  for  inventing  a  piston  and  shaft  which 
turn  a  wheel  without  employing  a  crank.  And  as  this  controversy 
depends  on  a  supposed  infringement  of  the  improA'ed  paddle,  (which, 
in  my  judgment,  is  not  covered  by  the  letters,)  I  therefore  think  that 
the  suit  cannot  be  maintained  on  the  face  of  the  letters. 

Secondly,  if  these  three  distinct  improvements  had  been  claimed 
and  granted  in  the  letters,  and  described  in  the  schedule,  then  the 
patent  would  be  void,  as  I  think,  because  no  more  than  one  inven- 
tion, distinct  and  disconnected  from  others,  can  be,  granted  in  the 
same  letters.     Such  is  the  construction  that  has  been  given  to  the 
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legislation  of  Congress  at  the  Patent  Office,  and  is  supposed  by  me  to 
be  the  correct  one.  If  three  independent  inventions  can  be  patented 
and  monopolized  together,  so  any  number  may  be.  By  this  means, 
the  grant  may  cover  many  fictitious  claims,  with  some  valid  ones, 
which  latter  will  stand  protected,  so  that  little  or  no  risk  will  be  run 
by  obtaining  a  grant  for  that  which  is  not  new ;  and  by  this  mode  of 
proceeding  at  the  Patent  Office,  fictitious  claims  may  cover  and  as- 
sume to  monopolize  the  ordinary  implements  now  in  use  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  workshop,  and,  yet  more  than  is  now  the  case,  harass  the 
public  with  fictitious  and  ill-founded  claims  to  make  and  sell  exclu- 
sively things  in  daily  and  extensive  use.  Although  the  claim  may 
be  fictitious,  still  this  does  not  protect  the  public  from  harassment, 
as  usually  men  using  cheap  implements  cannot  affi)rd  to  litigate 
in  the  United  States  courts.  It  would  be  far  better  to  allow  the- 
claim,  unjust  as  it  is,  and  pay  the  patentee  his  fraudulent  demand, 
than  incur  the  expense  of  a  suit,  which  the  patentee  or  his  assignee 
may  well  afford  to  prosecute. 

Order.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern 
Districtjof  New  York,  and  was  argued  by  counsel;  on  consideration 
whereof,  it  is  now  here  ordered  and  adjudged  by  this  court,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby, 'affirmed  with  costs,  and  damages  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum 
per  annum. 

Affirmed. 


Thomas  Otis  Lb  Eot  and  David  Smith,  plaintiffs  in  error,  v. 
Benjamin  Tatham,  Junior,  George  K  Tatham,  and  Henry  B. 
Tatham. 

(14  Howard,  156.) 

1.  In  a  patent  tor  improvements  upon  the  machinery  used  for  making  pipes  and 

tubes  from  lead  or  tin,  when  in  a  set  or  solid  state,  by  forcing  it  under  great 
pressure  from  out  of  a  receiver  through  apertures,  dies,  and  cores,  tlie  claim 
of  the  patentees  was  thus  stated :  "  What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  tlie  combination  of  the  following  parts 
above  described,  to  wit,  the  core  and  bridge,  or  guide-piece,  the  chamber, 
and  the  die,  when  used  to  form  pipes  of  metal,  under  lieat  and  pressure,  in 
the  manner  set  forth,  or  in  any  other  manner  subi^lantially  the  same." 

2.  The  Circuit  Court  charged  the  jury,  "  that  the  originWlity  did  not  consist  in  tliu 

novelty  of  the  machinery,  but  in  bringing  a  ncwly-dlscovered  principle  into 
42 
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practical  application,  Ijy  which  an  useful  article  of  manitfactiiEe  is  pfoctuced, 
and  wroBght  pipe  made  as  distinguislied  f  porn  cast  Bipe." 

3.  This  instruction  was  erroneous. 

4.  Under  the  claim  of  the  patent,  the  combination  of  the  machinery  must  be  novel. 

The  newly-discovered  principle — to  wit,  that  lead  could  be  forced  by  extreme 
pressure,  when  in  a  set  or  solid  state,  to  cohere  and  form  a -pipe— ^'as  not  in 
the  patent ;  and  the  question  whether  it  was  or  was  not  t^ie  subject  of  a  pat- 
ent, was  not  in  the  case. 

♦ 
[Mr.  Justice  Ourtig,  haviiig  been  of  .cauueel  foj*  the  defendant?  in 

error,  iipon  the  letters  patent  drawn  in  question  in  this  case,  did  not 

sit  at  the  hearings] 

This  case  was  brought  up  by  writ  of  error  fr©Hi  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

The  declaration  was  filed  by  the  defendants  in  error  on  the  8th  of 
May,  184/',  to  recover  damages  in  a  plea  of  trespass  upon  the  ca^, 
from  the  plaintiffs  in  error  and  Robert  W.  Lowber,  for  ihe  alleged 
infringement  of  their  patent  for  new  and  useful  improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  makiug  pipes  and  tubes  from  metallic 
substances. 

The  declaration  alleged  that  John -and  Charles  Hanson,  of  Hud- 
;dersfield,  England,  were  the  inventors  of  the  alleged  improvements, 
on  or  before  tiie  31st  of  August,  1-837.  . 

That  on  the  10th  of  January,  1840,  the  ^^wisons-agsigoefl,  in  writ- 
ing, to  H.  B.  &  B.  Tatham,  two  of  the  defendants  in  errors  the  full 
and  exclusive  right  to  the  said  improvements. 

That  on  the  29th  of  March,  1841,  letters  patent  of  the  United  States 
were  granted  to  H.  B.  &  B.  Tatham,.  as  .assignees  of  the  Hansons,  for 
the  said  improvements. 

That  on  the  12th.of  October,  1841,  H.  B..4c  B.  Tathani. assigned  to 
Gr.  N.  Tatham,  the.  remaining  defendant  in  error,  one  undiyide^.  third 
part  of  the  said  letters  patent. 

That  on  the  14th  of  March,  1846,  the  said  letters  patent  having 
been  surrendered,  on  account  of  the  defective  specifications  of  the 
said  improvements,  new  letters  patent  were  issued  therefor  on  an 
amended  specification,  whereby  there  was  granted  to  the  plaiutifls 
below,  their  heirs,  &c.,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  from  the  31st 
of  Augiist,  1837,  the  full  and  exclusive  right  of  making,  vending, 
&c.,  the  said  improvements,  a  description  whereof  was  annexed  to 
and  made  a  part  of  such  patent. 

That  the  letters  patent  were  of  the  value  of  $50,000 ;  and  that  the 
defendants  below  had  wrongfully  and  unla'wfully  made,  used,  and 
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vended  the  said  improvements,  and  made  lead  pipe  to  the  amount  of 
2,000  tons,  thereby  to  the  injury  of  the  plaintiffs  $20,000. 

To  this  declaration,  the  defendants  Le  Roy  and  Smith  pleaded  not 
guilty,  the  defendant  Lowber  making  no  defense,  and  permitting  a 
default  to  be  taken  against  him. 

The  cause  was  tried  at  the  April  Term,  1849,  and  a  verdict  ren- 
dered by  the  jury  in  faVor  of  the  plaintiffs  for  $11,394,  and  costs,  and 
a  bill  of  exceptions  was  tendered  by  the  defendants  below. 

On  the  trial  of  the  cause  below,  the  plaintiffs  produced^— 

1.  Their  patent  of  1846,  and  the  specification  referred  to  therein 
and  making  a  part  of  the  same. 

2.  They  read  in  evidence  certain  agreements  between  the  defend- 
ant Lowber  and  the  defendants  Le  Roy  and  Smith. 

3.  They  gave  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  J.  &  C.  Hanson  were 
the  original  and  firet  inventors  of  the  improvement ;  that  the  inven- 
tion was  a  valuable  one,  &c. 

4.  That  lead,  recently  become  set,  under  heat  and  pressure,  in  a 
close  vessel,  would  reunite  perfectly  after  a  separation  of  its  parts ; 
that  in  the  process  described  in  the  said  patent  pipe  was  so  made ; 
that  the  Hansons  were  the  first  and  original  discoverers  thereof;  and 
that  such  discovery,  and  its  reduction  to  a  practical  result  in  the  mode 
described  in  the  patent,  was  useful  add  important. 

5.  That  the  defendants  Smith  and  Leroy  had  been  jointly  engaged 
with  Lowber  in  making  lead  pipe  Upon  the  plan  described  in  the  let- 
ters patent,  and  selling  the  same,  and  had  thus  made  and  sold  l^rg'e 
quantities  of  pipe ;  that  the  agreement  between  them,  relative  to  the 
manufacture  of  pipe,  was  colorable  only,  and  was  made  as  a  cover  to 
protect  Le  Eoy  and  Smith,  and  throw  the  responsibility  on  the  de- 
fendant Lowber,  who  was  insolvent.  • 

6.  That  the  improvement  described  in  the  said  letters  patent  was 
the  same  invention  for  which  letters  patent  had  been  gtahted  to  the 
Hansons,  in  England,  and  to  H.  B.  &  B.  Tatham  here,  as  their  as- 
signees. 

7.  That  the  plaintiffs  had  been  ready,  and  had  offered  to  sell  the 
said  invention,  and  had  sold  the  same  for  a  large  poiiion  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  last  eighteen  months. 

The  defendants  below  then  read  in  evidence— 

1.  The  description  of  the  English  patent  to  the  Hansons. 

2.  The  patent  to  H.  B.  &  B.  Tatham,  of  1841,  and  the  specification 
thereof. 

3.  The  specification  of  an  English  patent  granted  to  Thomas  Burr, 
ofllth  April,  1820. 
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4.  The  patent  and  specification  of  Burroughs  Titus,  granted  in 
1831. 

5.  The  patent  granted  to  George  "W.  Potter,  in  1833. 

6.  The  evidence  of  George  Fox,  tending  to  show  the  invention 
and  use  by  him  of  a  similar  machine,  in  1830. 

7.  The  specification  of  a  patent  to  John  Hague,  in  1822. 

8.  The  specification  of  a  patent  granted  to  Busk  ^  Harvey,  in 
1817.  « 

9.  The  specification  of  a  patent  granted  to  Ellis  &  Burr,  in  1836. 

10.  The  specification  of  a  patent  granted  to  Joseph  Bramah,  in 
1797. 

11.  The  defendants  then  gave  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  J. 
&  C  Hanson  wei'e  not  the  original  and  first  inventors  of  the  combi- 
nation of  machinery  described  in  the  letters  patent. 

12.  That  the  invention  was  not  useful,  nor  the  lead  pipe,  made 
upon  the  plan  described,  good. 

13.  That  the  combination  of  machinery  described  in  public  works 
as  having  been  invented  by  Titus,  Potter,  Fox,  Hague,  Bramah,  and 
Busk  &  Harvey,  were  substai^tially  the  same  as  that  described  in  the 
plaintifis'  patent. 

14.  That  lead,  when  recently  become  set,  under  heat  and  extreme 
piressure,  in  a  close  vessel,  would  not  reunite  perfectly  after  a  separa- 
tion of  its  parts ;  and  that  in  the  process  as  described  in  the  plain- 
tiffs' patent  it  was  not  in  a  set,  but  in  a  fluid  state  when  it  passed 
the  bridge. 

15.  That  the  defendants  Le  Koy  and  Smith  were  not  concerned  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  pipe,  or  in  making  or  using  the  machinery ; 
that  it  was  made  for  them  by-  the  defendant  Lowber,  at  a  certain 
price  per  hundred  pounds ;  and  that  they  had  not  infringed  upon  the 
patent  of  the  plaintiffs, 

16.  That  the  improvement  described  in  the  plaintiffs'  patent  of 
1846,  was  not  the  same  invention  as  that  for  which  letters  patent 
had  previously  been  granted  to  the  Hansons,  and  to  H.  B.  &  B.  Tat- 
ham. 

17.  That  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months,  from  the  date  of  the 
patent  of  1841,  the  plaintii&  had  neglected  to  put  and  continue  on 
sale  to  the  public,  on  reasonable  trust,  the  invention  or  discovery  for 
which  the  said  patent  issued. 

The  evidence  being  closed,  the  case  was  argued  before  the  jury, 
after  the  court  had  ^ven  the  charge,  which  will  be  presently  stated. 
The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  /plaintifis,  which,  when  increased 
by  the  court,  amounted  to  $11,748.60.    The  following  bill  of  cxcep- 
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tions  brought  up  the  rulings  of  the  court  upon  the  several  points 
made  : 

The  evidence  being  closed,  the  judge  charged  the  jury — 

That  the  first  question  which  it  was  material  to  determine,  was 
what  was  the  invention  or  discovery  of  John  and  Charles  Hanson, 
for  which  their  patent  had  issued,  as  the  precise  character  of  that 
invention  had  been  the  subject  of  controversy  on  the  trial. 
■  The  patentees  state,  in  their  specification,  that  the  invention  con- 
sists in  certain  improvements  upon,  and  additions  to,  machinery  for 
making  pipes  of  metal,  capable  of  being' pressed,  as  described  in 
Burr's  patent,  dated  April  11,  1820.  They  then  described  Burr's 
apparatus,  and  the  process  by  which  the  pipe  was  made  by  it,  and 
state  the  defects  of  that  plan,  in  consequence  of  which,  they  say,  it 
failed  to  go  into  general  use. 

These  defects  they  claim  to  have  overcome  and  remedied ;  and 
state  that  they  had  found  that  lead,  and  some  of  its  alloys,  when  just 
set,  or  short  of  fluidity,  and  under  heat  and  great  pressure,  in  a  close 
vessel,  would  reunite,  after  a  separation  of  its  parts,  as  completely 
as  if  it  had  not  been  separated;  or,  in  other  words,  that  under  these 
circumstances  it  could  be  welded. 

That  on  this  discovery,  and  in  reference  to  and  in  connection  with 
it,  they  made  a  change  in  the  machinery  of  Burr,  by  which  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  perfect  pipes,  and  were  enabled  to  use  a  bridge  at 
the  end  of  the  cylinder  and  short  core,  and  thus  surmount  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  Burr  machine. 

They  also  state  that  they  do  not  claim  any  of  the  parts — the  cylin- 
der, core,  die,  or  bridge ;  but  that  they  claim  the  combination  when 
used  to  form  pipes  of  metal,  under  heat  and  pressure,  in  the  waj'  they 
have  described. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  this  combination  is  new,  and  pro- 
duces a  new  and  useful  result,  it  is  the  proper  subject  of  a  patent. 
The  result  is  a  new  manufacture. 

And  even  if  the  mere  combination  of  machinery  in  the  abstract  is 
not  new,  still,  if  used  and  applied  in  connection  with  the  practical 
development  of  a  principle  newly  discovered,  producing  a  new  and 
useful  result,  the  subject  is  patentable.  To  which  last  opinion  and 
decision,  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  did  then  and  there  except. 

In  this  view,  the  improvement  of  the  plaintiffs  is  the  application 
of  a,,  combination  of  machinery  to  a  new  end, — to  the  development 
and  application  of  a  new  principle,  resulting  in  a  new  and  useful 
manufacture. 

That  the  discovery  of  a  new  principle  is  not  patentable ;  but  it 
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must  be  embodied  and  brought  into  operation  by  machinery,  so  as  to 
produce  a  new  and  useful  result. 

Upon  this  view  of  the  patent,  it  is  an  importaat  questioH>  for  the 
jury  to  determine,  from  the  evidence,  whether  the  fact  is  established 
on  which  the  alleged  improvement  is  founded,  that  leadi,  in  a  set  oc 
semi-solid  state,  can  thus  be  reunited  or  welded  after  separation. 

The  judge  here  commented  briefly  upon  the  testimony,  refeJ?ring 
to  the  experiments  which  were  testified  to,  and  the  results  of  which 
were  exhibited  to  the  jury,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintifis  and  defend- 
ants, and  in  continuation  stated : 

That  there  was  one  experiment,  which  was  testified  to  by  Mr.  Kel- 
ler, and  the  result  of  which  was  shown  to  the  jury,  which  was. made 
under  circumstances  that  seem  not  to  be  subject  to  any  misapprehertr 
sion,  and  which,  if  he  is  not  mistaken,  and  his  testimony  is  correct, 
would  seem  to  settle  the  question.  But  this  was  a  qu«stion  of-  fact, 
to  be  decided  by  the  jury  on  the  evidence.  Hereupon  the,  counsel 
for  the  defendants  excepted  to  this  part  of  the  charge  of  the  judge.; 
That  it  had  been  objected  that  the  improvement:  described  in  the 
f  patent  of  March  14, 1846,!  was  difterent  from  that  of  March  29, 1841; 
The  act  ohly  authorized  a  reissue  for  the  same  invention,  the  first, 
specification  being  defective.  That  he  had  compared  thes  descriptions 
contained  in  the  two  patents ;  and,  though  the  language  was  in  soma 
parts  different,  it  would  be  found  that  the  improvement  was,  suibstffla!- 
tially  the  same,  and  that  he  therefore  apprehended  they,  would  have^ 
no  great  difficulty  in  this,  branch  of  the  case, — to  which  the.  defend- 
ants' counsel  excepted.  That  it  was  also  objected  that  the,  plaiatiffs' 
patent  was  uivalid,  for  want  of  originality;  that  the  invention-  had 
been  before  described  in  public  works,,  and  Bramah,  Hague,  Titus*. 
Fox,  and  Potter  were  relied  on  by  the  defendants.  That  in  the  view, 
taken  by  the  court  in  the  confitruetion  of  the  patent,  it  was  not  mar 
terial  whether  the  mere  combinations  of  macbiuery  referred  to  were 
similar  to  the  combination  used  by  the,  Hansonsj  because  the  origin- 
ality did  not  consist  in  the  novelty  of  the  machinerj^  but  in  bringing 
a  newly-discovered  principle  into  practical  application,  by  which  a 
useful  article  of  manufacture  is  produced,  and  wrought  pipe;  mp^de  as. 
distinguished  from  cast  pipe.  Hereupon  the  defendants'  counsel  exr 
cepted. 

That  in  the  patents  referred  to,  from  the  3'ear.l797  to  1832,  the 
combination  which  was  claimed  to  be  identical  was  confessedly  ijsed' 
for  making  pipe,  by  casting  with  fluid  lead  in  a  mould,  and  after  it 
was  set  by  the  application  of  water,  forcing  it  out. 

And  the  question  is,  whether  any  of  these  inventions  are  substanr 
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tially  the  same  as  the  plaintiffs', — wheflier,  even  if  bj  these  modeis, 
pipe  had  been  successfully  made  for  common  use,  it  would  have  been 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Hansons', — to  which  opinion  the 
counsel  for  the  defendants  excepted. 

That  it  was  further  objected  that  the  patentees  have  forfeited  their 
rights,  on  account  of  having  omitted  to  put  and  continue  the  inven- 
tion on  sale  within  eighteett  months  after  the  patent  was  granted, 
upon  reasonable  terms.  The  judge' here  commented  upon  the  testi- 
mony on  this  part  of  the  case,  and  in  continuation  said : 

That  it  was  not  essential,  under  the  section  of  the  statute  referred 
to,  that  the  patentees  should  take  active  means  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  their  invention  in  market,  and  forcing  a  sale,  but  that  they 
should  at  all  times  be  ready  to  sell  at  a  fair  price,  when  a  reasonable 
offer  was  made. 

That  it  was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  it  was  put  and  continued 
on  sale,  under  this  view  of  the  law, — to  which  opinion,  the  counsel 
for  the  defendants  excepted. 

That  the  defendants  Le  Roy  and  Smith  contend  that  they  have 
not  infringed  the  plaintiffs'  patent;  that  they  were  but  the  purchasers 
of  the  pipe,  and  that  Lowber  was  the  manufacturer,  under  the  agree- 
ment which  has  been  read. 

The  judge  here  referred  to  the  evidence  on  this  branch  of  the  case, 
and  said : 

That  if  the  contract  made  by  the  defenda,nts  with  Lowber  was 
bond  fide;  and  they  had  no  connection  with  the  mamifacture  of'  the 
articles,  except  to  furnish  lead  and  pay  him  a  g^ven  price,  deducting 
the  expenses,  and  if  the  contract  was  in  fact  carried  out  and  acted 
upon  in  that  manner,  then  the  defendants  would  not  be  liable.  But 
if  the  agreement  was  only  colorable,  and  was  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  deriving  the  benefit  and  profits  of  the  business,  without 
assuming  the  responsibility  for  the  use  of  the  invention,  and  for*  the 
puipose  of  throwing  the  resppnsihility  on  Lowber,  who  was  insolvent, 
then  they  were  as  responsible  as  he  was. 

That  aiding  and  assisting  a  person  in  carrying  on  the  business  aud 
iri  operating  the  machinery^  would  implicate  the  partiesso  engaged. 
If,  therefore,  these  defendants  participated  actively  in  conducting  the 
machine,  directing  and  supervising  its  operations, — if  the- evidence 
establishes  that  position,  then,  as  aidiiig  and  assisting,  they  are  as 
responsible  as  Lowber, — to  which'  last  opinion  and  decision,  the  de- 
fendants' counsel  excepted. 

Prior  to  the  giving'  of  the  preceding^  charge  to  the  jury,  the  defend- 
ants' counsel  requested  the  court  to  instruct  them  according  to  the 
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following  written  proposition  submitted ;  and  his  honor,  after  he  de- 
livered the  said  charge,  took  up  the  said  propositions  in  their  order, 
and  gave  the  instructions  to  the  jury  which  are  respectively  subjoined 
thereto. 

Proposition  I.  If  the  jury  believe  that  the  agreements  executed  on 
the  13th  of  April  and  13th  of  May,  1846,  by  which  Lowbei-,  as  manu- 
facturer, was  to  make  the  pipe  for  Le  Roy  &  Co.  on  his  machine,  at 
65  cents  the  100  pounds,  was  real  and  bondfde,  on  an  actual  dissolu- 
tion of  the  partnership  of  Lowber  and  Le  Eoy,  and  not  colorable,  to 
throw  the  responsibility  of  working  the  machine  on  Lowber  alone, 
then  the  plaintiffs  cannot  recover. 

Upon  which  his  honor  said  that  he  had  already  given  all  the  in- 
structions he  deemed  necessary  on  that  point ;  the  proposition  was 
correct,  and  it  was  for  the  jury  to  decide  that  'fact. 

Proposition  11.  That  even  if  the  Tathams  first  introduced  the  pipe 
in  question  in  this  country  as  an  article  of  commerce,  that  does  not 
give  them  any  right  to  recover,  unless  the  patents  under  which  they 
claim  were  good  and  valid,  for  an  invention  not  before  known,  used, 
or  described  in  a  public  work.     . 

Upon  which  his  honor  instructed  the  jmy  as  requested  by  the  de- 
fendants' counsel. 

Proposition  IIL  That  if  the  juiy  believe  that  the  combination  pat- 
ented by  the  plaintifis  was  before  patented  by  Burroughs  Titus,  or 
any  one  else  in  this  country,  or  patented  and  described  in  a  well- 
known  public  work  abroad,  the  plaintiffs  cannot  recover,  although 
such  machines  thus  patented  were  not  actually  put  in  operation,  so 
as  to  make  pipe  for  the  public. 

Upon  which  his  honor  instructed  the  jury,  that  he  had  already  stated 
to  them  that  the  plaintiffi'  invention  did  not  consist  in  the  mere  com- 
bination of  machinery,  and,  therefore,  if  those  patents  were  for  cast- 
ing lead  pipe,  the  point  was  not  material;  that  it  was  not  necessary 
that  they  would  hav^  made  pipe  for  public  use  to  defeat  a  subsequent 
patent, — to  which  instruction,  and  refusal  to  instruct  the  jury  as  re- 
quested, the  defendants'  counsel  excepted. 

Proposition  IV.  That  the  Tatham  patent  is  void  on  its  face,  the 
IBurr  machine  having  the  entire  combination,  including  heat  and 
■pressure,  and  the  lead  in  a  set  state.  The  patent  is  void  for  claiming 
-.too  much ;  should  only  have  been  for  the  improvement,  viz.,  substi- 
tuting the  bridge  and  short  core  for  the  long  core,  and  not  for  the 
whole  combination. 

His  honor  declined  to  give  this  instruction,  to  which  the  defendants' 
counsel  excepted. 
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Proposition  V.  That  the  bridge  and. short  core  having  been  before 
patented  in  this  country  by  Burroughs  Titus,  and  also  before  used  in 
other  machines,  no  claim  could  be  made  for  introducing  into  Burr's 
combination  such  bridge. 

Upon  which  his  honor  instructed  the  jury  as  follows :  Undoubtedly 
that  is  so,  but  that  is  not  the  plaintiffs'  claim. 

Proposition  VI.  That  the  state  of  the  lead,  when  used  as  described 
in  the  plaintiffi'  specification,  being  a  principle  of  nature,  is  not  the 
subject  of  a  patent,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the  machine 
mentioned  in  that  specification. 

To  which  his  honor  stated  the  first  part  of  the  proposition  was  cor- 
rect, and  the  latter  part  not;  and  the  defendants'  counsel  excepted. 

Proposition  VIE.  That  the  using  of  a  metal  in  a  certain  state,  or  at 
a  certain  temperature,  alone,  or  in  combination  with  a  machine,  was 
not  the  subject  of  a  patent. 

To  which  his  honor  stated:  I  have  already  instructed  the  jury  that 
the  invention,  as  described  by  the  Hansons,  is  a  patentable  subject, — 
to  which  the  defendants'  counsel  excepted. 

Proposition  VIII.  That  if  the  jury  believe  that  the  combination  of 
cylinder,  piston,  bridge,  short  core,  die,  and  chamber,  under  heat  and 
pressure,  was  before  patented  in  this  country  by  Burroughs  Titus,  Ihen 
the  plaintiffs  cannot  recover. 

Whereupon  his  honor  instructed  the  jury,  that  novelty  in  the  mere 
combination  of  the  machinery  was  not  essential  to  the  plaintiffs'  right 
to  recover,  except  as  connected  with  the  development  and  application 
of  the  principle  before  mentioned, — to  which  the  defendants'  counsel 
excepted. 

Proposition  IX.  That  if  the  jury  believe  that  the  same  combination 
of  cylinder,  piston,  bridge,  short  core,  die,  and  chamber,  under  heat 
and  pressure,  had  befoi-e  been  patented  in  England  by  Bramah,  and 
published  in  a  well-known  work,  then  the  plaintiffs  cannot  recover. 

His  honor  instructed  the  jury,  that  Bramah's  patent  and  the  Tat- 
hams'  were  not  identical,  and  declined  to  instruct  them  as  requested, 
— ^to  all  which  the  defendants'  counsel  excepted. 

Proposition  X.  That  if  the  jm-y  believed  that  the  Burr,  Bramah, 
Titus,  and  Hague  machines,  or  either  of  them,  were  published  to  the 
world  in  well-known  public  works,  and  had  the  same  combination, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  aa  the  Hanson  machine,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
the  Tathams'  patent  is  void  for  claiming  too  much,  viz.,  the  whole 
combination. 

His  honor  instructed  the  jury,  that  he  had  explained  to  them  his 
views  on  that  part  of  the  case,  and  declined  to  instract  them,  as  re- 
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quested,  in  the  foria.of  which  the  proposition  was  stated, — and  to 
which  the  defendants'  counsel  excepted. 

Proposition  XI.  That  the  reissue  of  the  patent  of  1846,  on  which 
alone  the  plaintiffs  can  claim;  was  not  wari'anted  by  the  patent  of 
1841,  it  being  for  a  different  and  not  the  same  invention,  misdescribed 
by  inadvertence,  accident,  or  mistake;  and,  in  fact,  was  a  new  patent, 
under  color  of  a  reissue. 

That  if  the  jut-y  believe  that  the  reissue  of  1846  was  for  a  different 
invention  fi-om  the  patfent  of  1841,  and  not  for  the  same  invention, 
misdescribed  by  inadvertence,  accident,  or  mistake,  then  the  plain- 
tiffs cannot  recover^ 

His  honor  declined  to  instruct  the  jury  according  to  the  first  branch 
of  this  proposition, — to  which  the  defendants'  counsel  excepted;  but 
did  instruct  them  in  the  affirmative,  upon  the  last  branch  thereof. 

Proposition  XII.  That  if  the  jury  believe  that  the  coriibination 
patented  was  before  described  in  some  well-known  public  work, 
either  in  this  country  or  in  England,  the  plaintiffs  cannot  recover, 
although  such  machine,  or  the  pipe  made  by  it,  was.never  introduced 
in  this  country. 

Upon  which  his  honor  instructed  the  jury  in  the  affirinatiTe. 

Proposition  XIII.  If  the  jury  believe  that  the  combination  claimed 
was  before  known  or  used,  to  make  lead  pipe,  by  other  than  the  Han- 
sons or  the  Tathams,  the  plaintiffi  are  not  entitled  to  recover,  no  mat- 
ter how  limited  such  knowledge  or  use  was,  if  the  invention  was  not 
kept  secret. 

Upon  which  his  honor  instructed  the  jury  iu  the  affirmative. 

Proposition  XIV.  That  if  the  macaroni  machine,  ,or  the  Busk  & 
Harvey  clay-pipe  machine,  contained  the  same  combination  as  the 
plaintiffs'  mlichine,  that  the  plaintiffi  cannot  recover,  by  reason  of 
applying  the  same  combination  to  a  new  use. 

Which  instruction  his  honor  declined  to  give,  and  stated  that  he 
had  explained  to  them  his  views  on  that  subject;  and  the  defendants' 
counsel  -excepted. 

Proposition  XV.  That  if  the  jury  believe  that  Mr.  Lowber's  ma- 
chine was  used  by  his  men  when  the  lead  was  in  a  fluid,  and  not  in 
a  set  or  solid  state,  then  there  was  no  infringement,  and-  the  plaintiffs 
cannot  recover,  if  the  plaintiffs'  patent  were  valid. 

Upon  which  his  honor  instructed  the  jury  in  the  affirmative. 

Proposition  XVI.'  That  the  jury  are  the  sole  and  exclusive  judges, 
as  questions  of  fact,  whether  the  combination  and  process  were  the 
same  in  plaintiffs'  machine  as  in  Bramah's,  or  in  any  other  of  the 
machines  proved  on  the  trial. 
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Upon  wMch  his  honor  charged  the  jury,  that  this  was  so,  undoubt- 
edly; subject,  however,  to  the  principles  of  law  as  laid  down  in  his 
preceding  charge  and  instructions, — to  which  the  defendants'  counsel 
excepted. 

Proposition  XVII.  That  if  the  jury  believe  that  the  lead,  when  it 
may  be  successfully  used  to  make  pipe  with  plain tifts'  machine,  must 
not  be  in  a  set  or  solid  state,  as  described  in  their  specification,  and 
that  it  can  only  be  thus  used  in  a  fluid  or  pasty  state,  then  that  the 
patent  is  void,  and  the  jury  should  find  for  the  defendants,  on  the 
ground  that  the  specification  does  not  fairly  and  fully  describe  the 
nature  of  the  invention  claimed,  nor  the  condition  in  which  the 
lead  should  be  used,  so  as  to  enable  the  public  to  ascertain  the  true 
nature  of  the  invention,  the  manner  of  using  the  machine,  and  the 
condition  in  which  the  lead  ought  to  be  used. 

'Which  instruction  his  honor  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  jury  then  retired  to  consider  their  verdict,  under  the  said 
charge  and  instructions ;  and  subsequently,  on  the  25th  day  of  May, 
1849,  returned  into  court  with  a  verdict  for  the  said  plaintifis  for 
$11,394  damages,  and  six  cents  costs. 

And  inasmuch  as  the  said  several  matters  aforesaid  do  not  appear 
by  the  record  of  the  saM  verdict,  the  said  defendants'  counsel  did 
then  and  there  request  his  honor,  the  said  judge,  to  put  his  seal  to  this 
bill  of  exceptions,  containing  the  said  several  matters  aforesaid ;  and 
his  honor,  the  said  judge,  did,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  request  and 
of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  put  his  seal  to  this  bill 
of  exceptions,  containing  the  said  several  matters  aforesaid,  at  the 
city  of  New  York  aforesaid,  the  same  25th  day  of  May,  1849. 

8.  Nelson. 

The  case  was  argued  by  Mr.  OiUett  and  Mr.,Noyes,  with  whom  was 
Mr.  Barbour,  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Cutti/ng  and  Mr. 
Staples,  for  the  defendants  in  error. 

The  points  made  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintifis  in  error  were  the 
following  : 

1.  In  construing  a  patent,  and  deciding  what  are  the  inventions 
patented  thereby,  the  summing  up  is  conclusive.  Nothing  is  patented 
but  what  is  expressly  claimed.  Moody  v.  Fiske,  2  Mason,  112,  118 ; 
Rex  V.  Cutler,  1  Starkie,  354 ;  Davies  on  Patents,  398,  404 ;  Bovill  • 
Vi  Moore,  2  Marsh,  211;  Wt/eth  v.  Stone,  1  Story,  285';  Bovey  v. 
Stevens,  3  W.  &  M.,  17. 

2.  What  is  described  in  a  patent,  and  not  claimed,  whether  invented 
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by  the  patentee  or  not,  is  dedicated  to  the  public,  and  cannot  be  after- 
wards claimed  as  a  part  of  his  patent,  in  a  reissue,  or  otherwise.  Bat- 
tin  V.  Taggart,  Judges  Kane  and  Grier,  September  10,  1851 ;  sixth 
section  of  act  of  1836 ;  Melius  v.  Silsbee,  4  Mason,  111 ;  Grant  v.  Ray- 
mond, 6  Pet,  218 ;  Shaw  v.  Cooper,  7  Pet,  292,  322,  323 ;  Pemock  v. 
Dialogue,  2  Pet.,  1, 16. 

3.  A  patent  void  in  part  is  void  in  whole,  except  when  otherwise 
provided  by  statute.  Wt/eih  v.  Stme,  1  Story,  285,  273-294 ;  Moody 
V.  Fiske,  2  Mason,  118,  119 ;  Woodcock  v.  Parker,  1  Gall.,  438 ;  Evans 
V.  Eaton,  7  Wheat,  356 ;  5  Cond.  E.,  302, 314 ;  Bovill  v.  Moore,  Davies' 
Patents,  398 ;  Id.,  2  Marshall,  211 ;  Hill  v.  Thompson,  3  B.  Moore, 
244 ;  Bevinton  v.  Hawks,  4  B.  &  Aid.,  541 ;  Saunders  v.  Aston,  3  B.  & 
Aid.,  881 ;  Kay  v.  Marshall,  5  Bing.  K  C,  492;  Gibson  v.  Brand,  4 
M.  &  Gr.,  178 ;  McFarlane  v.  Price,  1  Starkie,  199 ;  Minton  v.  Moore, 
1  ISev.  &  P.,  595 ;  Rex  v.  Cutler,  1  Starkie,  359. 

4.  The  judge  was  bound  to  present  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury, 
as  a  question  of  fact,  in  the  words  of  the  statute,  whether  the  patentee, 
being  an  alien,  "had  failed  and  neglected,  for  the  space  of  eighteen 
months  from  the  date  of  the  patent,  to  put  and  continue  on  sale  to 
the  public,  on  reasonable  terms,  the  invention  for  which  the  patent 
issued."  Tatham  et  al.  v.  Loring,  decision  by  Judge  Story  on  this 
patent,  cited  on  brief. 

5.  It  was  error  in  the  judge  to  instruct  the  jury  that  he  had  exam- 
ined the  surrendered  and  reissued  patent,  and  found  the  improvement 
the  same.  He  should  have  submitted  the  question,  as  one  of  fact,  to 
the  jury,  for  them  to  determine  upon  the  evidence,  of  the  weight  of 
which  they  were  the  exclusive  j.udges.  It  was  also  error  to  instruct 
them  that  Bramah's  and  Tatham's  patent  were  not  identical.  That 
was  a  question  for  the  jury.  Curtis,  sec.  381 ;  Carver  v.  Braintree,  2 
(Story,  432;  Stimpson  v.  West  Chester  Railroad  Co.,  4  Howard,  381, 

6.  The  question,  whether  the  combination  had  been  previously 
patented,  or  described  in  a  printed  publication,  was  one  of  fact,  which 
should  have  been,  submitted  to  the  jury. 

7.  Applying  an  old  machine  to  a  new  use,  or  to  produce  a  new  re- 
sult, is  not  the  subject  of  a  lawful  patent.  Boulton  v.  Bull,  2  H.  BL, 
487;  Losh  v.  Hague,  Web.  Pat.,  207;  Crane  v.  Price,  4  Mann.  &  Grang., 
580 ;  Huddart  v.  Grainshaw,  Web.  Pat,  8 ;  Hoioe  v.  Abbott,  2  Story, 
190, 193 ;  Bean  v.  Smallwood,  2  Story,  408,  410 ;  Hooey  v.  Stevens,  1 
Wood.  &  M.  R,  290,  297,  298 ;  Kay  v.  Marshall,  5  Bing.  N.  C,  492 ; 
'(35  Com.  L.  E.,  194,  197,  198;)  Gibson  v.  Brand,  4  Mann.  &  Grang., 

179;  (43  Com.  L.  E.,  100,  110;)  Hotchldss  v.  Greenwood,  11  Howard, 
248,  266;  Curtis,  sees.  26,  27. 
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8.  Making  an  addition  to  an  old  combination  does  not  authorize  ti 
patent  for  the  whole  combination.  Such  a  patent  would  be  broader 
than  the  invention,  and  void. 

Act  of  1836,  sec.  6;  Hindmarch  on  Pat,  184, 190,  and  cases  cited; 
Basil  V.  Gibbs,  Davies'  Pat,  398,  418 ;  Whittemore  v.  Cutter,  1  Gall., 
478 ;  Barrett  v.  Hall,  1  Mason,  447,  474;  Moody  v.  Fiske,  2  Mason, 
117;  Prouty  v.  Draper,  1  Story,  568;  Soive  v.  Abbott,  2  Story,  190; 
Brooks  V.  Jenkins,  3  McLean,  433 ;  Emns  v.  Eaton,  1  Pet,  322 ;  Cur- 
tis, sees.  8-11 ;  Brooks  v.  Biclcnell,  4  McLean,  64,  73 ;  Root  v.  Ball, 
4  McLean,  177, 180 ;  Parker  v.  Haioorth,  4  McLean,  370,  373;  Proulij 
V.  Buggies,  16  Pet,  836, 341 ;  Evans  v.  Eatm,  7  Wheat,  856 ;  5  Cond. 
E.,  802,  314. 

9.  The  plaintiflB,  Henry  B.  and  Benjamin  Tatham,  not  being  in- 
ventors, were  not  authorized  to  surrender  the  patent  granted  to  them 
as  assignees,  and  receive  a  reissued  patent  thereon.  Patent  Act  of 
1837,  sec.  6. 

10.  The  reissued  patent  is  void,  because  issued  to  a  party  who  was 
neither  an  original  inventor  nor  his  assignee.     Act  of  1837,  sec.  6. 

11.  Neither  a  principle  nor  an  affect  can  be  patented,  but  a  patent 
must  be  for  a  mode  of  embodying  the  former  to  produce  the  latter, 
invented  by  the  patentee.  Kemper's  case,  by  Chief  Justice  Cranch, 
in  Curtis  on  Pat,  500 ;  Wyeth  v.  Stone,  1  Story,  285 ;  Hill  v.  Thompson, 
8  Taunton,  375 ;  S.  C,  4  Com.  L.  R,  151 ;  Brunton  v.  Hawks,  4  Barn. 
&  Aid.,  541 ;  S.  C,  6  Com.  L.  R,  509 ;  Moody  v.  Fiske,  2  Mason,  118 ; 
Whittemore  v.  Cutter,  1  Gall,  478, 480 ;  Stme  v.  Sprague,  1  Story,  270, 
272;  Blanchard  v.  Sprague,  3  Sumner,  535,  540;  S.  C,  2  Story,  164, 
194 ;  Howe  v.  Abbott,  2  Story,  194 ;  Smith  v.  Boioning,  decided  in  1850 
by  Judge  Woodbury;  Detmould  v.  Beeves,  Grier  and  Kane,  Judges, 
1851;  BoultmY.  Watt,  2  H.Bl.,458;  S.  C,  Davies  on  Pat,  162,  192. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  error  made  the  following  points  : 
No  exception  was  taken  to  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  testimony, 
but  solely  to  the  judge's  charge. 

The  invention  for  which  the  patent  was  granted  consisted  in  the 
discovery,  that,  under  certain  conditions,  and  by  the  use  and  applica- 
tion of  certain  methods,  lead  and  some  of  it  alloys,  while  in  a  set 
state,  could,  after  being  separated  into  parts,  be  reunited  and  welded, 
and  thus  formed  into  pipe;  and  also  of  the  mode  of  doing  this;  pro- 
ducing thereby  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  wrought  lead  pipe — 
avoiding  the  objections  which  had  always  prevented  success  in  east- 
ing pipe;  and  by  this  discovery  overcoming  the  defects  of  Burr's 
method,  on  which  this  was  an  improvement. 
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The  patentees,  in  describing  the  invention,  say  that  they  "have 
found,  from  experience,  that  lead  and  some  of  its  alloys,  when  re- 
cently become  set,  or  in  a  condition  just  short  of  fluidity,  being  still 
under  heat  and  extreme  pressure,  in  a  close  vessel,  will  unite  per- 
fectly' after  a  separation  of  its  parts,"  and  that,  therefore,  they  con- 
struct their  machinery  as  follows, — and  then  proceed  to  describe  the 
machinery  or  apparatus,  as  adapted  by  them  to  this  discovery,  and 
by  which  they,  pi'oduoe  the  practical  result  above  stated. 

After  describing  the  apparatus  and  the  modes  of  using  it,  the  pat- 
entees repeat,  "that  the  remarkable  feature  of  their  invention  is  that 
soft  metals,  when  in  a  set  state,  being  yet  under  heat,  can  be  made, 
by  extreme  pressure,  to  reunite  perfectly,  around  a  core,  after  a  sep- 
aration, and  thus  be  formed  into  strong  pipes  or  tubes." 

And  "that  the  essential  difference  in  the  character  of  this  pipe,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  all  others  before  made,  was  that  it  was  wrought 
under  heat  by  pressure  and  constriction  from  set  metal;  and  that  it 
is  not  a  casting  formed  in  a  mould." 

And  they  close  by  claiming  as  their  invention  i'  the  combination 
described  by  them,  when  used  to  form  pipes  of  mefal,  under  heat  and 
pressure,  in  the  manner  set  forth." 

The  judge,  in  his  charge,  in  commenting  on  the  patent,  states  the 
invention  to  be  substantially  as  above  stated ;  and  to  this  construc- 
tion and  view  of  the  patent  no  exception  was  taken  by  the  defend- 
ants. 

The  court  then  proceed  further  to  instruct  the  jury,  and  in  answer 
to  certain  propositions  submitted  by  the  plaintiffs  in  error  for  the 
consideration  of  the  court. 

I.  The  first  proposition  laid  down  by  the  court,  is  that  the  mere 
combination  of  machinery  not  new,  in  the  abstract,  when  combined 
with  and  applied  to  the  practical  development  of  a  new  principle,  to 
produce  a  new  and  useful  result,  may  be  the  subject  of  a  valid  patent. 
This  principle  is  repeated  several  times,  in  different  connections,  in 
the  course  of  the  cha,rge  to  the  jury;  and  as  often  excepted  to  by  the 
counsel  for  the  defendants. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  error  insist  that  the  above  posi- 
tion is  correct,  and  supported  by  principle,  by  precedent,  and  by 
practice. 

1.  The  position  is  supported  by  principle,  founded  on  the  statutes 
^ving  patents  to  inventors.  He  who  discovei's  a  new  principle,  and 
points  out  the  means  of  applying  it,  to"  produce  a  new  and  useful 
result,  comes  within  the  settled  construction  of  the  English  act,  giv- 
ing a  patent  for  the  sole  working  of  any  manner  of  new  manufac- 
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tares.  See  sixth  section  of  the  act  21  James  I,  1623.  By  our 
Patent  Law,  any  person  having  invented  or  discovered  any  new 
manufacture,  &c.,  is  entitled  to  a  patent.  See  sixth  section  of  the 
act  4th  July,  1§§6.  The  term  new  manufacture,  includes  not  only 
the  thing  produced,  but  the  means  of  producing  it. 

2.  This  principle  is  supp&rt-ed  by  authoi'ity.  Curtis  on  Pat.,  sees. 
9,  71-91 ;  also  ch.  2,  pp.  57-94,  aind  eases  there  cited.  E^trl  Dudley's 
patent  for  the  use  of  pea  or  pit  coal,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  1 
Carpmael,  15 ;  Webster's  Patent  Oases,  14,  S.  C— KTeilson's  patent 
for  the  hofe-air  blast,  in  connection  with  common  bituminous  pit  coal, 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  8  Mees.  &  "Welsh.,  806-825 ;  A.  D.  1841 ; 
Ndlson  V.  Eartford,  &g.,  Web.  Pat.  Gas.,  295,  328-873 ;  A.  D.  1841 ; 
S.  C,  374 — 'Crane's  patent  for  the  hofc-air  blast,  in  connection  with  an- 
thracite coal.  Crane'spatent,  Web.  Pat.  Cas.,  375;  date  1836.  Cram 
V.  Price,  &c.;  Web.  Pat.  Cas.,  377,  393;  A.  D.  1842,  S.  C,  4  Mann. 
&  Grang.,  380 ;  S.  C,  43  Eng.  Com.  L.  R.,  mi ;  8.  C,  2d  vol.  Frank. 
J.  for  year  1851,  p.  388 ;  French,  ^c,  v.  Rogers,  ^c.,  394-^397,  and 
cases  there  cited  by  the  court.  6  Eng.  Law  and  Equity  Rep.,  536, 
overruling  2  Carrington  &  Kirwan,  cited  v.  Leon.,  43, 47,  52;  Curtis, 
81  a.;  Webster,  229,  note. 

n.  The  second  exception  by  the  defendants'  counsel  is  to  the  charge 
of  the  court  in  relation  to  Mr.  Keller's  evidence. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  upon  what  ground  this  exception  of  the  defend- 
ants to  the  charge  of  the  court  is  founded.  After  remai-king  upon 
the  character  and.  weight  of  the  fact  testified  to,  the  whole  is  submit- 
ted to  the  jury  for  their  decision. 

m.  The  third  exception  taken  to  the  charge  of  the  court  is  found 
in  the  next  two  paragraphs  on  the  same  page,  and  relates  to  the  reis- 
sued patent.  The  same  is  repeated  in  the  call  of  the  defendants,  in 
their  eleventh  proposition,  upon  which  they  ask  the  court  to  instruct 
the  jury. 

The  substance  of  the  charge,  as  given  in  both  instances,  is  that  the 
language  in  one  patent  was  in  some  parts  different  from  that  in  the 
others,  but  the  meaning  was  substantially  the  same  in  both;  that 
the  reissued  patent  must  be  for  the  same  invention  as  the  first;  and 
the  matter  of  fact  was  left  to  the  jury. 

IV.  The  next  exception  is  to  the  charge  of  the  court  as  found  at 
the  top  of  the  42d  page  of  the  case,  and  is  as  follows: 

"That  in  the  patents  referred  to,  from  the  year  1797  to  1832,  the 
combination  which  was  clairtied  to  be  identical  was  confessedly  used 
for  making  pipe,  by  casting  with  fluid  lead  in  a  mould,  and  after  it 
was  set  by  the  application  of  water,  forcing  it  oat. 
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"And  the  question  is,  whether  any  of  these  inventions  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  plaintiffs', — whether,  even  if  by  these  modes 
pipe  had  been  successfully  made  for  common  use,  it  would  have  been 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Hansons', — ^to  which  opinion  the 
counsel  for  the  defendants  excepted." 

Whether  the  modes  referred  to  by  the  court,  of  manufacturing 
pipe,  were  the  same  or  different,  was  a  question  of  fact  left  to  the 
jury ;  and  the  court  di^  not,  by  the  manner  of  stating^  the  point,  with- 
draw it  from  the  consideration  of  the  jury. 

V.  The  fifth  exception' relates  to  the  charge  of  the  court  as  to  the 
duty  of  the  plaintiffs  to  put  and  keep  the  invention  on  sale  on  reason- 
able terms,  and  they  say  that  it  was  not  essential  that  the  patentees 
should  take  active  means  for  the  purpose  of  putting  their  invention 
in  market,  and  forcing  a  sale ;  but  that  they  should,  at  all  times,  be 
ready  to  sell  at  a  fair  price,  when  a  reasonable  offer  was  made. 

That  it  was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  it  was  put  and  continued 
on  sale,  under  this  view  of  the  law, — to  which  the  counsel  for  the 
defendants  excepted. 

We  insist  that  the  court  took  a  correct  view  of  the  statute,  and 
properly  submitted  the  question  of  fact  to  the  jury;  and  that  the 
exception  is  not  well  taken. 

VI.  The  next  exception,  in  the  order  in  which  the  defendants  in 
error  have  noticed  them,  relates  to  the  instructions  of  the  court,  in 
relation  to  the  liability  of  Le  Eoy  and  Smith  jointly,  with  the  other 
defendant,  Lowber. 

It  seems,  to  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  error,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  properly  submitted  to  the  jury,  as  a  question  of  fact,  how 
far  Le  Roy  and  Smith  had  made  themselves  liable  with  Lowber. 
The  defendants  in  error  insist  that  the  exception  to  this  part  of  the 
charge  is  not  well  taken. 

Vii.  In  answer  to  the  fourth  proposition,  on  which  the  court  was 
requested  to  instruct  the  jury,  that  Tatham's  patent  was  void  on  its 
face,  &c.,  we  say  that  the  charge  of  the  court  was  correct.  The  pat- 
entees in  Tatham's  patent  have  pointed  out  clearly  what  they  claim, 
and  what  they  do  not  claim. 

Vlii.  In  their  ninth  proposition,  the  defendants  requested  the 
court  to  instruct  the  jury — 

"  That  if  they  believed  the  same  combination  of  cylinder,  piston, 
bridge,  short  core,  die,  and  chamber,  under  beat  and  pressure,  had 
before  been  patented  in  England  by  Bramah,  and  published  in  a  well- 
known  work,  then  the  plaintiffs  cannot  recover." 

Upon  this  proposition  the  court  instructed  the  jury,  that  Bramah's 
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patent  and  the  Tathams'  were  not  identical ;  a,nd  declined  to  instruct 
the  jury  as  requested,— to  which  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  ex- 
cepted. This  request  by  the  defendants  for  the  above  instruction 
was  based  on  the  assumption  of  a  fact  not  proved  atnd  not  true,  and. 
was  correctly  refused. 

IX.  The  defendants  requested  the'  court  to  instruct  the  jury  accord- 
ing to  their  tenth  proposition,  which  is  aS  follows :  '■  That  if  the  jury 
believe  that  the  Burr,  Bramah,  Titus,  and  Hague  machinesj  or  either 
of  them,  were  published  to  the  world  in  well-known  public  works, 
and  had  the  same  combination,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  Hanson 
tnachine,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  Tathams'  patent  is  void  for  claim- 
ing too  much,  viz.,  the  whole  combination ;  and  the  court  thereupon 
instructed  the  jury,  that  they  had  explained  their,  views  on  that  part 
of  the  case,  and  declined  to  instruct  them  as  requested  in  the  form  in 
which  the  proposition  was  stated."  To  which  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendants excepted,  and  the  defendants  in  error  insist  that  this  excep- 
tion is  not  well  taken. 

X.  The  sixteenth  proposition^  on  which  the  court  was  requested  ta 
instruct  the  juty,  is  in  the  following  words,  naihely: 

"That  the  jury  are  the  sole  and  exclusive  judges  as  to  the  questions 
of  fact,  whether  the  combinsition  and  process  were  the  same  in  the; 
plaintiffs'  machine  as  was  Bramah's,  or  in  any  other  of  the  machines 
proved  on  the  trial.  And  thereupon  the  court  instriietedi  the  jury, 
that  this  was  so,  undoubtedly;  subject,  however,  to  the  principles  of 
law  as  laid  dovra  in  the  preceding  charge  and  insti-uctiohsw"  To' 
which  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  excepted. 

The  defendants  in  error  insist  that  none  of  the  exceptions  aforesaid 
are  well  taken ;  and  that  said  judgment  should  be  affirmed  with  costs 
and  damages. 

Mr.  Justice  McLean  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  a  case  on  error  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York. 

The  action  was  brought  in  the  Circuit  Court,  to  recover  damages 
for  an  alleged  infringement  of  a  patent  for  new  arid  useful  improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  making  pipes  and  tubes  from  metallic  sub- 
stances. 

The  declaration  alleged  that  John  and  Charles  Hanson,  of  England, 
were  tbe  inventors  of  the  improvements  specified,  on  or  prior  to  the' 
31st  of  August,  1837 ;  that  on  the  10th  of  January,  1840,  the  Hansons 
assigned  to  H.  B.  &  B.  Tatbam^  two  of  the  defendants  in  error,  the 
full  and  exclusive  right  to  said  improvements;  that  on  the  29th  of 
43 
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March,  1841,  letters  patent  were  granted  for  the  improvements  to 
the  Tathams,  as  the  assignees  of  the  Hansons;  that  afterwards,  H. 
B.  &  B.  Tatham  assigned  to  G.  N".  Tatham,  the  reniaining  defendant 
in  error,  an  undivided  third  part  of  the  patent. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1846,  the  said  letters  patent  were  surren- 
dered, on  the  ground  that  the  speciiioations  of  the  improvements 
claimed  were  defective,  and  a  new  patent  was  issued,  which  granted 
to  the  patentees,  their  J^eirs,  &c.,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  from 
the  31st  of  August,  1837,  the  exclusive  right  to  make  and  vend  the 
improvements  secured.  The  declaration  states  the  patent  was  of  the 
value  of  fifty  thousand  dollars;  and  that  the  defendants  helow  had 
made  and  vended  lead  pipe  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  tons,  in 
violation  of  the  patent,  and  to.  the  injury  of  the  plaintifts  twenty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  defendants  pleaded  not  guilty;  the  defendant  Lowber  did  not 
join  in  the  plea,  but  permitted  judgment  to  be  entered  against  him 
by  default.  Ou  the  trial,  certain  bills  of  exceptions  were  taken  to  the 
instructions  of  the  court  to  the  jury,  on  which  errors  are  assigned. 

The  schedule,  which  is  annexed  to  the  patent,  and  forms  a  part  of 
it,  states  that  the  invention  consists  "  in  certain  improvements  upon, 
and  additions  to,  the  machinery  used  for  manufacturing  pipes  and 
tubes  from  lead  or  tin,  or  an  alloy  of  soft  metals  capable  of  being 
forced,  by  great  pressure,  from  out  of  a  receiver,  through  or  between 
apertures,  dies,  and  cores,  when  in  a  set  or  solid  state,  set  forth  in  the 
specification  of  a  patent  granted  to  Thomas  Burr,  of  Shrewsbury,  in 
Shropshire,  England,  dated  the  11th  of  April,  1820."  After  describ- 
ing Burr's  machine,  its  defects,  and  the  improvements  made  on  it  as 
claimed,  the  patentees  say :  "  Pipes  thus  made  are  found  to  possess 
great  solidity  and  unusual  strength,  and  a  fine  uniformity  of  thick- 
ness and  accuracy  of  bore  is  arrived  at,  such  as,  it  is  believed,  has 
never  before  been  attained  by  any  other  machinery." 

"  The  essential  difference  in  the  character  of  this  pipe,  which  dis- 
tinguishes it,  as  well  as  that  contemplated  by  Thomas  Burr,  from  all 
other  heretofore  known  or  attempted,  is -that  it  is  wrought  under 
heat,  by  pressure  and  constriction,  from  set  metal;  and  that  it  is  not 
a  casting  formed  in  a  mould." 

And  they  declare:  "We  do  not  claim  as  our  invention  and  im- 
provement any  of  the  parts  of  the  above-described  machinery,  inde- 
pendently of  its  arrangement  and  combination  above  set  forth.  What 
we  do  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure,  is  the  combina- 
tion of  the  following  parts  above  described,  to  wit,  the  core  and 
bridge,  or  guide-piece,  with  the  cylinder,  the  piston,  the  chamber. 
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and  the  die,  -when  used  to  form  pipes  of  metal,  under  heat  and  press- 
ure, in  the  manner  set  forth,  or  in  any  other  maimer  substantially  the 
same." 

"Theplaintiffi  gave  in  evidence  certain  agreements  between  the 
defendants,  showing  the  manufacture  of  lead  pipe  by  the  defendant 
Lowber,  for  the  defendants  Le  Eoy  and  Smith.  And  also  evidence 
tending  to  prove  that  the  said  John  Hanson  and  Charles  Hanson 
were  the  original  and  first  inventors  of  the  improvement  described 
in  the  said  letters  patent;  that  the  invention  and  discovery  therein 
described  was  new  and  useful ;  that  the  lead  pipe  manufactured  there- 
by was  superior  in  quality  and  strength,  capable  of  resisting  much 
greater  pressure,  and  more  free  from  defects  than  any  pipe  before 
made;  that  in  all  the  modes  of  making  lead  pipe,  previously  known 
and  in  use,  it  could  be  made  only  in  short  pieces,  but  that  by  this 
improved  mode  it  could  be  made  of  any  required  length,  and  also  of 
any  required  size ;  and  that  the  introduction  of  lead  pipe,  made  in 
the  mode  described,  had  superseded  the  use  of  that  made  by  any  of 
the  modes  before  in  use,  and  that  it  was  also  furnished  at  a  less  price." 

"And  the  plaintiffs  also  gave  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  lead, 
when  recently  become  set,  and  while  under  heat  and  extreme-press- 
ure in  a  close  vessel,  would  reunite  perfectly,  after  a  separation  of 
its  parts;  and  that  in  the  process  described  in  the  said  patent,  lead 
pipe  was  manufactured  by  being  thus  separated  and  reunited ;  and 
that  the  said  John  and  Charles  Hanson  were  the  first  and  original 
discoverers  thereof;  and  that  such  discovery,  and  its  reduction  to  a 
practical  result  in  the  mode  described  in  said  letters  patent,  was  use- 
ful and  important." 

"And  the  plaintiffs  also  gave  evidence  conducing  to  prove  that  the 
improvement  described  in  the  letters  patent  was  the  same  invention 
and  discovery  which  had  been  made  by  the  said  John  and  Charles 
Hanson,  and  for  which  letters  patent  had  been  granted  to  them  in 
England,  and  subsequently  in  this  country  to  the  Tathams,  as  recited 
in  the  letters  patent." 

"And  the  plaintiffs  alffo  gave  evidence  conducing  to  prove  that 
they  had  been  ready  and  willing,  and  had  offered,  to  sell  the  said 
invention,  within  eighteen  months  succeeding  the  issuing  of  said  let- 
ters patent  to  them,  and  also  since ;  and  had,  within  the  said  eighteen 
months,  sold  the  same  for  a  large  portion  of  the  United  States." 

The  defendants'  counsel  then  read  in  evidence,  from  the  "  Rep- 
ertory of  Arts,"  vol.  16,  page  344,  the  description  of  the  patent  to 
the  Hansons,  dated  August  31,  1837.  They  also  read  in  evidence 
the  patent  issued  upon  the  application  of  the  plaintiffs  to  the  Patent. 
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Office,  containing  another  specification,  which  was  annexed  to  the 
patent  surrendered.  And  they  also  read  the  specification  of  Thomas 
Burr's  patent,  of  April  11, 1820;  also  a  patent  granted  to  George 
"W".  Potter,  described  in  the  twelfth  "  Franklin  Journal  of  Arts,"  pub? 
lished  in  1833 ;  they  also  read  the  specification  of  a  patent  granted, 
in  England,  to  Busk  &  Harvey,  on  December  5,  1817 ;  and  also  the 
specification  of  a  patent  granted,  in  England,  to  Joseph  Bramah, 
October  31, 1797.        ^ 

Evidence  was  also  given  to  show  that  the  combination  of  machin- 
ery for  making  lead  pipe,  described  in  public  worte  as  having  been 
invented  by  Burroughs  Titus,  by  George  "W".  Potter,  by  Jesse  Pox,  by 
John  Hague,  and  by  Joseph  Bramah,  were  substantially  the  same  as 
that  used  by  the  plaintifls;  that  the  combination  of  machinery  pat- 
ented, as  hereinbefore  stated,  by  Busk  &  Harvey,  for  making  pipes 
of  clay,  and  that  used  for  making  macaroni,  were  substantially  the 
same  as  that  described  in  the  plaintiffs'  patent 

In  their  charge  to  the  jury,  the  court  said :  "  They,  the  plaintiffs, 
also  state  that  they  do  not  claim  any  of  the  parts  of  the  machinery, 
the  cylinder,  core,  die,  or  bridge,  but  that  thpy  claimed  the  combina- 
tion when  used  to  form  pipes  of  metal,  under  heat  and  pressure,  in 
the  way  they  have  described.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  this 
combination  is  new,  and  produces  a  new  and  useful  result,  it  is  the 
proper  subject  of  a  patent."  "The  result  is  a  new  manufacture. 
And  even  if  the  mere  combination  of  machinery  in  the  abstract  is 
not  new,  still,  if  used  and  applied  in  connection  with  the  practical 
development  of  a  principle  newly  discovered,  producing  a  new  and 
useful  result,  the  subject  is  patentable.  In  this  view,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  plaintiffs  is  the  application  of  a  combination  of  machinery 
to  a  new  end, — ^to  the  development  and  application  of  a  new  principle, 
resulting  in  a  new  and  useful  manufacture.  That  the  discovery  of  a 
new  principle  is  not  patentable,  but  it  must  be  embodied  and  brought 
into  operation  by  machinery,  so  as  to  produce  a  new  and  an  useful 
result.  Upon  this  view  of  the  patent,  it  is  an  important  question  for 
the  jury  to  determine,  from  the  evidence,-  whether  the  fact  is  estab- 
lished, on  which  the  alleged  improvement  is  founded,  that  lead  in  a 
set  or  semi-solid  state  can  thus  be  reunited  or  welded,  after  separar 
tion."    To  this  instruction  the  defendants  excepted. 

It  was  also  objected,  that  the  plaintiffs'  patent  was  invalid  for  want 
of  originality ;  that  the  invention  had  been  before  described  in  public 
works;  and  Bramah,  Hague,  Titus,  Fox,  and  Potter  were  relied  on 
by  the  defendants. 

To  this  it  was  replied,  by  the  court :  "  That  in  the  view  taken  by  the 
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court  in  the  construction  of  the  patent,  it  was  not  material  whether 
the  mere  combinations  of  machinery  referred  to  were  similar  to  the 
combination  used  by  the  Hansons,  because  the  originality  did  not 
consist  in  the  novelty  of  the  machinery,  but  in  bringing  a  newly  dis- 
covered principle  into  practical  application,  by  which  a  useful  article 
•of  manufacture  is  produced,  and  wrought  pipe  made  as  distinguished 
from  cast  pipe."    To  this  charge  there  was  also  an  exception. 

The  word  principle  is  used  by  elementary  writers  on  patent  subjects, 
aiid  sometimes  in  adjudications  of  courts,  with  such  a  want  of  preci- 
sion in  its  apphcation  as  to  mislead.  It  is  admitted,  that  a  principle 
is  not  patentable.  A  principle,  in  the  abstract,  is  a  fundamental  truth ; 
an  original  cause ;  a  motive.  These  cannot  be  patented,  as  no  one  can 
claim  in  either  of  them  an  exclusive  right.  Nor  can  an  exclusive 
right  exist  to  a  new  power,  should  one  be  discovered  in  addition:  to 
those  already  •  known.  Through  the  agency  of  machinery,  a  new 
steam-power  may  be  said  to  have  been  generated.  But  no  one  can 
appropriate  this  power  exclusively  to  himself,  under  the  Patent  Laws. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  electricity,  and  of  any  other  power  in  nature, 
which  is  alike  open  to  all,  and  may  be  applied  to  useful  purposes  by 
the  use  of  machineiy. 

In  all  such  cases,  the  processes  used  to  extract,  modify,  and  con- 
centrate natural  agencies,  constitute  the  invention.  The  elements 
of  the  power  exist;  the  invention  is  not  in  discovering  them,  but  in 
appljdng  them  to  useful  objects.  Whether  the  machinery  used  be 
novel,  or  consist  of  a  new  combination  of  parts  known,  the  right  of 
the  inventor  is  secured  against  all  who  use  the  same  mechanical 
power,  or  one  that  shall  be  substantially  the  same. 

A  patent  is  not  good  for  an  effect,  or  the  result  of  a  certain  pro- 
cess, as  that  would  prohibit  all  other  persons  from  making  the  same 
thing  by  any  means  whatsoever.  This,  by  creati  ng  monopolies,  woul  d 
discourage  arts  and  manufactures,  against  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
Patent  Laws. 

A  new  property  discovered  in  matter,  when  practically  applied  in 
the  construction  of  a  useful  aiiicle  of  commerce  or  manufacture,  is 
patentable;  but  the  process  through  which  the  new  property  is  de- 
veloped and  applied,  must  b^  stated  with  such  precision  as  to  enable 
an  ordinary  mechanic  to  construct  and  apply  the  necessary  process. 
This  is  required  by  the  Patent  Laws  of  England  and  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  that  when  the  patent  shall  run  out  the  public  may 
know  how  to  profit  by  the  invention.  It  is  said,  in  the  case  of  the 
Househill  Company  v.  Neilson,  Webster's'  Patent  Oases,  683 :  "A  pat- 
ent will  be  good,  though  the  subject  of  the  patent  consists  in  the 
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discovery  of  a  great,  general,  and  mo3t  comprehensive  principle  in 
science  or  law  of  nature,  if  that  principle  is  by  the  specification  ap- 
plied to  any  special  pui-pose,  so  as  thereby  to  effectuate  a  practical 
result  and  benefit  not  previously  attained."  In  that  case,  Mr.  Justice 
Clerk,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  said:  "The  specification  does  not 
claim  anything  as  to  the  form,  nature,  shape,  materials,  numbers,  or. 
mathematical  character  of  the  vessel  or  vessels  in  which  the  air  is  to 
be  heated,  or  as  to  the  ifiode  of  heating  such  vessels,"  &c.'  The  pat- 
ent was  for  "  the  improved  application  of  air  to  produce  heat  in  fires, 
forges,  and  furnaces,  where  bellows  or  other  blowing  appai'atus  are 
required." 

In  that  case,  although  the  machinery  was  not  claimed  as  a  part  of 
the  invention,  the  jury  were  instructed  to  inquire  "whether  the  spec- 
ification was  not  such  as  to  enable  workmen  of  ordinary  skill  to  make 
machinery  or  apparatus  capable  of  producing  the  effect  set  forth  in 
said  letters  patent  and  specification;"  and  that,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  defendants  had  infringed  the  patent,  the  jury  should 
inquire  whether  they  "  did,  by  themselves  or  others,  and  4n  contra- 
vention of  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  said  letters  patent,  use 
machinery  or  apparatus  substantially  the  same  with  the  machinery 
or  apparatus  described  in  the  plaintiffs'  specification,  and  to  the  effect 
set  forth  in  said  letters  patent  and  specification."  So  it  would  seem 
that  where  a  patent  is  obtained,  without  a  claim  to  the  invention  of 
the  machinery,  through  which  a  valuable  result  is  produced,  a  precise 
specification  is  required;  and  the  test  of  infringement  is  whether  the 
defendants  have  used  substantially  the  same  process  to  produce  the 
same  result. 

In  the  case  before  us,  the  court  instructed  the  jury,  that  the  inven- 
tion did  not  consist "  in  the  novelty  of  the  machinery,  but  in  bringing 
a  newly-discovered  principle  into  practical  application,  by  which  a 
useful  article  of  manufacture  is  produced,  and  wrought  pipe  made  as 
distinguished  from  cast  pipe." 

A  patent  for  leaden  pipes  would  not  be  good,  as  it  would  be  for 
an  effect,  and  would,  consequently,  prohibit  all  other  persons  from 
using  the  same  article,  however  manufactured.  Leaden  pipes  are 
the  same,  the  metal  being  in  no  respect  different.  Any  difference 
in  form  and  strength  must  arise  from  the  mode  of  manufacturing 
the  pipes.  The  new  property  in  the  metal  claimed  to  have  been 
discovered  by  the  patentees,  belongs  to  the  process  of  manufacture, 
and  not  to  the  thing  made. 

But  we  must  look  to  the  claim  of  the  invention  stated  in  their 
application  by  the  patentees.     They  say :  "  We  do  not  claim  as  our 
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inventiQu  and  improvement  any  of  the  parts  of  the  above-described 
machinery,  hidependently  of  their  arrangement  and  combination 
above  set  forth."  "  What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  following  parts 
above  described,  to  wit,  the'  core  and  bridge,  or  guide-piece,  the 
chamber,  and  the  die,  when  used  to  form  pipes  of  metal,  under  heat 
and  pressure,  in  the  manner  set  forth,  or  in  any  other  manner  sub- 
stantially the  same." 

The  patentees  have  founded  their  claim  on  this  specification,  and 
they  can  neither  modify  i^or  abandon  it,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The 
combination  of  the  machinery  is  claimed,  through  which  the  new 
property  of  lead  was  developed,  as  a  part  of  the  process  in  the  struct- 
ure of  the  pipes.  But  the  jury  were  instructed,  "that  the  originality 
of  the  invention  did  not  consist  in  the  novelty  of  the  machinery,  but 
in  bringing  a  newly-discovered  principle  into  practical  application." 
The  patentees  claimed  the  combination  of  the  machinery  as  their 
invention  in  part,  and  no  such  claim  can  be  sustained  without  estab- 
lishing its  novelty — not  as  to  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  but 
as  to  the  combination.  The  question  whether  the  newly-developed 
property  of  lead,  used  in  the  formation  of  pipes,  might  have  been  pat- 
ented, if  claimed  as  developed,  without  the  invention  of  machinery, 
was  not  in  the  case. 

In  the  case  of  Bean  v.  Smallwood,  2  Story,  408,  Mr.  Justice  Story 
said:  "He  (the  patentee)  says  that  the  same  apparatus  stated  in  this 
last  claim  has  been  long  in  use,  and  applied,  if  not  to  chairs,  at  least 
in  other  machines  to  purposes  of  a  similar  nature.  If  this  be  so,  then 
the  invention  is  not  new,  but  at  most  is  an  old  invention,  or  appara- 
tus, or  machinery  applied  to  a  new  purpose.  Now,  I  take  it  to  be 
clear,  that  a  machine,  or  apparatus,  or  other  mechanical  contrivance, 
in  order  to  give  the  party  a  claim  to  a  patent  therefor,  must  in  itself 
be  substantially  new.  If  it  is  old  and  well  known,  and  applied  only 
to  a  new  purpose,  that  does  not  make  it  patentable." 

We  think  there  was  error  in  the  above  instruction,  that  the  novelty 
of  the  combination  of  the  machinery,  specifically  claimed  by  the  pat- 
entees as  their  invention,  was  not  a  material  fact  for  the  juiy,  and 
that  on  that  ground  the  judgment  must  be  reversed.  The  other 
rulings  of  the  court  excepted  to,  we  shall  not  examine,  as  they  are 
substantially  correct. 

Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  Mr.  Justice  Wayne,  and  Mr.  Justice  Geier 
dissented. 
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Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  dissenting. 

The  patent  in  this  case,  according  to  the  general  description  given 
by  the  patentees,  is  for  improvements  upon,  and  additions  to,  the 
miachinery  or  apparatus  of  Thomas  Burr,  for  manufacturing  pipes 
and  tubes  from  metallic  substances.  They  declare  that  the  nature 
of  their  invention,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  is  to  operate, 
ar«  particularly  described  and  set  forth  in  tiieir  specification.  In 
that,  they  refer  to  the  patent  of  Burr  of  the  11th  of  April,  1820,  for 
making  lead  pipe  out  of  set  or  solid  lead,  by  means  of  great  pressure, 
the  product  being  wrought  pipe,  as- contradistinguished  from. cast,  or 
pipe  made  according  to  the  draw-bench  syst^n.  The  apparatus,  as 
described  by  Burr,  consisted  of  a  strong  iron  cylinder,  bored  suffir 
ciently  true  for  a  piston  to  traverse  easily  within  it.  This  cylinder 
was  closed  at  one  end  by  the  piston,  and  also  closed  at  the  other, 
except  a  small  aperture  for  the  die,  which  formed  the  external  diam-: 
■eter  of  the  pipe.  The  core  or  mandril,  which  determined  the  inner 
diameter,  was  a  long  cylindrical  rod  of  steel,  one  end  of  wMch  was 
attached  to  the  face  of  the  piston,  extending  through  the  center  of 
the  cylinder,  and  passing  also  through  the  center  of  the  die  at  the 
■opposite  end,  leaving  a  space  around  the  core,  and  between  it  and  the 
•die,  for  the  formation  of  the  pipe.  The  metal  to  form  the  pipe  was 
admitted  into  the  cylinder  in  a  fluid  state,  and  when  it  become  set  or 
■solid,  the  power  of  a  hydraulic  press  was  applied  to  the  head  of  the 
piston,  which,  moving  against  the  body  of  solid  lead  in  the  cylinder, 
■drove  it  through  the  die,  the  long  core  advancing  with  the  piston  and 
Tvith  the  body  of  lead  through  the  die,  and  thus  forming  the  pipe. 
The  cylinder  usually  holds  from  three  to  four  hundred  pounds  of 
lead,  and  continuous  pipe  is  paade  till  the  whole  charge  is  driven  out. 

This  plan,  though  one  of  deserved  merit,  and  of  great  originality, 
failed,  when  reduced  to  practice,  except  for  th&  pufpose  of  making 
very  large  pipe,  larger  than  that  usually  in  demand,  and  consequently 
passed  out  of  general  use.  The  long  core  attached  to  the  face  of  the 
piston,  Mvaneing  with  it  in  the  solid  lead  under  the  great  pressure 
required,  was  liable  to  warp  and  twist  out  of  a  straight  line,  and  out 
of  center  in  |he  die,  which  had  the  effect  to  destroy  the  uniformity 
lof  the  thickness  and  centrality  of  the  bore  of  the  pipe. 

The  old  mode,  therefore,  of  making  pipe,  by  the  draw-bench  system, 
continued  down  to  1837,  when  the  patentees  in  this  case  discovered, 
by  experiment,  that  lead,  when  jreeently  set  and  solid,  but  still  under 
heat  and  extreme  pressure,  in  a  close  vessel,  would  reunite  after  a 
separation  of  its  parts,  and  "  heal "  (in  the  language  of  the  patentees) 
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"  as  it  were  by  the  first  intention,"  as  completely  as  thpugh  it  had 
not  been  divided.  1, 

Upon  the  discovery  of  this  property  of  lead,  which  had  never  beforei 
been  known,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  supposed  and  believed, 
by  all  men  of  science  skilled  in  metals,  to  be  impossible,  the  patentees 
made  an  alteration  in  the  apparatus  of  Burr,  founded  upon  this  new 
property  discovered  in  the  metal,  and  succeeded  completely  in  mak- 
ing wrought  pipe  out  of  solid  lead  by  means  of  the  hydraulic  pressure. 
The  product  was  so  much  superior  in  quality  to  that  made  according 
to  the  old  mode,  that  it  immediately  wholly  superseded  it  in  the  mar- 
ket.   The  pipe  was  also  made  much  cheaper. 

The  patentees,  by  their  discovery,  were  enabled  to  dispense  with 
the  long  core  of  Burr,  and  to  fix  firmly  a  bridge  or  cross-bars  at  the 
end  of  the  cylinder  near  the  die,  to  which  bridge  they  fastened  a  short 
core,  extending  into  and  through  the  die.  By  this  arrangement  they 
obtained  a  firm,  immovable  core,  that  always  preserved  its  centrality 
with  the  die,  and  secured  the  manufacture  of  pipe,  of  uniformity  of 
thickness  of  wall  and  accuracy  of  bore,  of  any  dimension.  The  lead, 
after  being  admitted  into  the  cylinder  in  a  fiuid  state,  was  allowed  to 
remain  till  it  became  solid,  and  was  then  driven  by  the  piston  through 
the  apertures  in  the  bridge  into  the  chamber  between  it  and  the  die, 
where  the  parts  reunited  after  the  separation  as  completely  as  before, 
and,  passing  out  at  the  die  around  the  fixed  short  core,  formed  perfect 
pipe. 

The  patentees  state  that  they  dp  not  intend  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  thus  particularly  specified,  and 
point  out  several  other  modes  by  which  the  same  result  may  be  pro- 
duced, all  of  which  variations  would  readily  suggest  themselves,  as 
they  obse^v^,  to  any  practical  engineer,  without  departing  from  the 
substantial  originality  of  the  invention,  the  remarkable  feature  of 
which,  they  say,  is  that  lead,  when  in  a  set  state,  being  yet  under 
heat,  can  be  naade,  by  extreme  pressure,  to  reunite  perfectly  around 
a  core  after  separation,  and  thus  be  formed  into  strong  pipes  or  tubes. 
Pipes  thus  made  are  found  to  possess  great  solidity  and  unusual 
strength,  and  a  fine  uniformity,  such  as  had  never  before  been  at- 
tained by  any  other  mode.  The  essential  differencp  in  its  character, 
and  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  theretofore  known,  they 
add,  is  that  it  is  wrought  under  heat,  by  pressm-e  and  constriction, 
from  set  or  solid  metal. 

They  do  not  claim  as  their  invention  or  improvement  any  of  the 
parts  of  the  machinery,  independently  of  the  arrangement  and  com- 
bination set  forth. 
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"What  we  claim  as  our  invention,"  they  say,  "is  the  combination 
of  the  following  parts  above  described,  to  wit,  the  core  and  bridge,  or 
guide-piece,  with  the  cylinder,  the  piston,  the  chamber,  and  die,  when 
used  to  form  pipes  of  metal,  under  heat  and  pressure,  in  the  manner 
set  forth,  or  in  any^pther  manner  substantially  the  same." 

It  is  supposed  th,at  the  patentees  claim,  as  the  novelty  of  their  in- 
vention, the  arrangen^nt  and  combination  of  the  machinery  which 
they  have  described,  disconnected  from  the  employment  of  the  new 
property  of  lead,  which  they  have  discovered,  and  by  the  practical 
application  and  use  of  which  they  have  succeeded  in  producing  the 
new  manufacture.  And  the  general  title  or  description  of  their  in- 
vention, given  in  the  body  of  their  letters  patent,  is  referred  to  as 
evidence  of  such  claim.  But  every  patent,  whatever  may  be  the 
general  heading  or  title  by  which  the  invention  is  designated,  refers 
to  the  specification  annexed  for  a  more  particular  description;  and 
hence  this  com't  has  heretofore  determined,  that  the  specification 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  patent,  and  that  they  must  be  construed 
together  when  seeking  to  ascertain  the  discovery  claimed.  Sogg  v. 
Emerson,  6  How.,  437. 

The  same  rule  of  construction  was  appUed  by  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, in  England,  in  the  case  of  Neilson's  patent  for  the  hot-air 
blast.     Webster's  P.  C,  373. 

Ifow,  on  looking  into  the  specification,  we  see  that  the  leading 
feature  of  the  invention  consists  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  property 
in  the  article  of  lead,  and  in  the  employment  and  adaptation  of  it,  by 
means  of  the  machinery  described,  to  the  production  of  a  new  aiiicle, 
wrought  pipe,  never  before  successfully  made.  Without  the  discov- 
ery of  this  new  property  in'  the  metal,  the  machinery  or  apparatus 
.would  be  useless,  and  not  the  subject  of  a  patent.  It  is  in  connec- 
tion with  this  property,  and  the  embodiment  and  adaptation,  of  it  to 
practical  use,  that  the  machinery  is  described,  and  the  arrangement 
claimed.  The  discovery  of  this  new  element  or  property  led  naturally 
to  the  apparatus  by  which  a  new  and  most  useful  result  is  produced. 
The  apparatus  was  but  incidental,  and  subsidiarj'  to  the  new  and 
leading  idea  of  the  invention.  And  hence  the  patentees  set  forth, 
as  the  leading  feature  of  it,  the  discovery  that  lead  in  a  solid  state, 
but  under  heat  and  extreme  pressure,  in  a  close  vessel,  will  reunite, 
after  separation  of  its  parts,  as  completely  as  though  it  had  never 
been  separated.  It  required  very  little  ingenuity,  after  the  experi- 
ments in  a  close  vessel  by  which  this  new  property  of  the  metal  was 
first  developed,  to  construct  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  pipe..   The  apparatus  essential  to  develop  this  property 
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Tvoiild  at  once  suggest  the  material  parts,  especially  in  the  state  of  the 
art  at  the  time.  Any  skillful  mechanic,  with  Burr's  machine  before 
him,  would  readily  construct  the  requisite  machinery. 

The  patentees,  thei-efore,  after  describing  their  discovery  of  this 
property  of  lead,  and  the  apparatus  by  means  of  which  they  apply 
the  metal  to  the  manufacture  of  pipe,  claim  the  combination  of  the 
machinery,  only  when  used  to  form  pipes  under  heat  and  pressure,  in 
the  manner  set  forth,  or  in  any  other  manner  substantially  the  same. 
They  do  not  claim  it  as  new  separately,  or  when  used  for  any  other 
purpose,  or  in  any  other  way, — but  claim  it,  only  when  applied  for 
the  purpose  and  in  the  way  pointed  out  in  the  specification.  The 
combination,  as  machinery,  may  be  old;  may  have  been  long  used; 
of  itself,  -what  no  one  could  claim  as  his  invention,  and  may  not  be 
the  subject  of  a  patent.  What  is  claimed,  is  that  it  never  had  been 
before  applied  or  used,  in  the  way  and  for  the  purpose  they  have  used 
and  applied  it,  namely,  in  the  embodiment  and  adaptation  of  a  newly- 
discovered  property  in  lead,  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to 
produce  a  new  manufacture,  wrought  pipe,  out  of  a  mass  of  solid 
lead.  Burr  had  attempted  it,  but  failed.  These  patentees,  after  the 
lapse  of  seventeen  years,  having  discovered  this  new  property  in  the 
metal,  succeeded,  by  the  use  and  employment  of  it;  and  since  then, 
none  other  than  wrought  lead  pipe,  made  out  of  solid  lead,  has  been 
found  in  the  market,  having  superseded,  on  account  of  its  superior 
quality  and  cheapness,  all  other  modes  of  manufacture. 

Wow,  the  construction  which  I  understand  a  majority  of  my  breth- 
ren are  inclined  to  give  to  this  patent,  namely,  that  the  patentees 
claim,  as  the  originality  of  their  invention,  simply  the  combination 
of  the  machinery  employed,  with  great  deference,  seems  to  me  con- 
trary to  the  fair  and  reasonable  import  of  the  language  of  the  speci- 
iication,  and  also  of  the  summary  pf  thfe  claim.  The  tendency  of 
modern  decisions  is  to  construe  specifications  benignly,  and  to  look 
through  mere  forms  of  expression,  often  inartificially  used,  to  the  sub- 
stance, and  to  maintain  the  right  of  the  patentee  to  the  thing  really 
invented,  if  ascertainable  upon  a  liberal  consideration  of  the  language 
of  the  specification,  when  taken  together.  For  this  purpose,  phrases 
standing  alone  are  not  to  be  singled  out,  but  the  whole  are  to  be  taken 
in  connection.     1  8umn.,  482-485. 

Baron-  Parke  observed,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in 
ISTeilson's  patent:  "That,  half  a  century  ago,  or  even  less,  within  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years,  there  seems  to  have  been  very  much  a  practice 
with  both  judges  and  juries  to  destroy  the  patent-right,  even  of  ben- 
eficial patents,  by  exercising  great  astuteness  in  taking  objections, 
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either  as  to  the  title  of  the  patent,  but  more  particularly  as  to  the 
Specifications,  and  many  valuable  patent-rights  have  been  destroyed 
in  consequence  of  the  objections  so  taken.  "Within  the  last  ten  years, 
or  more,  the  courts  have  not  been  so  strict  in  taking  objections  to  the 
specifications,  and  they  have  endeavored  to  hold  a  fair  hand  between 
the  patentee  and  the  public,  willing  to  give  the  patentee  the  reward 
of  his  patent." 

Construing  the  patent  before  us  in  this  spirit,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  thing  really  discovered,  and  intended  to  be  described  and 
claimed  by  these  patentees,  cannot  well  be  mistaken.  That  they  did 
not  suppose  the  novelty  of  their  inventibn  consisted  simply  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  machinery  described,  is  manifest.  They  state 
distinctly  that  the  leading  feature  of  their  discovery  consisted  of  this 
new  property  of  lead,  and  some  of  its  alloys, — ^this,  they  say,  is  tlje 
remarkable  feature  of  their  invention, — and  the  apparatus  described 
is  regarded  by  them  as  subordinate,  and  as  important  only  as  enab- 
ling them  to  give  practical  effect  to  this  newly-discovered  property, 
by  means  of  which  they  produce  the  new  manufacture.  If  they  have 
failed  to  describe  and  claim  this  as  belonging  to  their  invention,  it  is 
manifest,  upon  the  face  of  their  specification,  that  they  have  failed  to 
employ  the  proper  words  to  describe  and  claim  what  they  intended; 
and  that  the  very  case  is  presented  in  which,  if  the  court,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Baron  Parke,  will  endeavor  to  hold  a  fair  hand  between  the 
patentee  and  the  public,  it  will  look  through  the  forms  of  expression 
used,  and  discover,  if  it  can,  the  thing  really  invented.  Apply  to  the 
specification  this  rule  of  construction,  and  all  difficulty  at  once  dis- 
appears. The  thing  invented,  and  intended  to  be  claimed,  is  too 
apparent  to  be  mistaken. 

The  patentees  have  certainly,  been  unfortunate  in  the  language 
of  the  specification,  if,  upon  a  fair  and  liberal  interpretation,  they 
have  claimed  only  the  simple  apparatus  employed ;  when  they  have 
not  only  set  foi'th  the  discovery  of  this  property  in  the  metal  as  the 
great  feature  in  their  invention,  but,  as  is  manifest,  without  it  the 
apparatus  would  have  been  useless.  Strike  out  this  new  property 
from  their  description  and  from  their  claim,  and  nothing  valuable  is 
left.  All  the  rest  would  be  worthless.  This  lies  at  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  great  merit  of  the  invention  rests,  and  without  a 
knowledge  of  which  the  new  manufacture  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced; and,  for  aught  we  know,  the  world  would  have  been  deprived 
of  it  down  to  this  day. 

If  the  patentees  had  claimed  the  combination  of  the  core  and  bridge, 
or  guide-piece,  with  the  cylinder,  the  chambers,  and  the  die,  and  stop- 
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ped  there,  I  admit  the  construction  now  adopted  by  a  majority,  of 
my  brethren  could  not  be  denied;  although  even  then  it  would  be 
obvious,  from  an  examination  of  the  specification  as  a  whole,  that  the 
draughtsman  had  mistaken  the  thing  really  invented,  and  substituted 
in  its  place  matters  simply  incidental,  and  of  comparative  insignifi- 
cance. But  the  language  of  the  claim  does  not  stop  here.  The  com- 
bination of  these  parts  is  claimed  only  when  used  to  form  pipes  of 
lead,  under  heat  and  pi'essure,  in  the  manner  set  forth, — ^that  is,  when 
used  for  the  embodiment  and  adaptation  of  this  new  property  in  the 
metal  for  making  wrought  pipe  out  of  a  solid  mass  of  lead.  This 
guarded  limitation  of  the  use  excludes  the  idea  of  a  claim  to  the 
combination  for  any  other,  and  ties  it  down  to  the  instance  when 
the  use  incorporates  within  it  the  new  idea  or  element  which  gives 
to  it  its  value,  and  by  means  of  which  the  new  manufactm'e  is  pro- 
duced. How,  then,  can  it  be  consistently  held  that  here  is  a  simple 
claim  to  the  machinery,  and  nothing  more,  when  a  reasonable  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  not  only  necessarily  excludes  any  such  claim  j 
but  in  express  terms  sets  forth  a  difierent  one, — one  not  only  differ- 
ent in  the  conception  of  the  invention,  but  difierent  in  the  practical 
working  of  the  apparatus,  to  accomplish  the  purpose  intended  ? 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  claim,  in  this  case,  is  not  simply  for 
the  apparatus  employed  by  the  patentees,  but  for  the  embodiment  or 
employment  of  the  newly-discovered  property  in  the  metal,  and  the 
practical  adaptation  of  it,  by  these  means,  to  the  production  of  a  new 
result,  namely,  the  .manufacture  of  wrought  pipe  out  of  solid  lead. 

Then,  is  this  the  proper  subject-matter  of  a  patent? 

This  question  was  first  largely  discussed  by  counsel  and  court  in 
the  celebrated  case  of  Boulton  v.  Bull,  (2  Hen.,  31, 463,)  involving  the 
validity  of  Watt's  patent,  which  was  for  "  a  new  invented  method  for 
lessening  the  consumption  of  fuel  and  stfeam  in  fire-engines."  This 
was  effected  by  inclosing  the  steam-vessel  or  cylinder  with  wood,  or 
other  material,  which  preserved  the  heat  in  the  stfeam-vessel ;  and  by 
condensing  the  steam  in'  separate  vessels.  It  was  admitted,  on  the 
argument,  that  there  was  no  new  mechanical  construction  invented 
by  "Watt,  and  the  validity  of  the  patent  was  placed  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  for  well-known  principles,  practically  applied,  producing 
a  new  and  useful  result.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  conceded  that 
the  application  of  the  principles  in  the  manner  described  was  new, 
and  produced  the  result  claimed;  but  it  was  denied  that  this  consti- 
tuted the  subject-matter  of  a  patent.  Justices  Heath  and  Bullcr 
agreed  with  the  counsel  for  the  defendant.  But  Lord  Chief  Justice- 
Eyre  laid  down  the  true  doctrine,  and  whichj  I  think,  will  be  seen 
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to  be  the  admitted  doctrine  of  the  courts  of  England  at  this  day 
"Undoubtedly,"  he  observed,  "there  can  be  no  patent  for  a  mere 
principle;  but  for  a  principle  so  far  embodied  and  connected  with 
coporeal  substances  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  act,  and  to  produce 
effects  in  any  art,  trade,  mystery,  or  manual  occupation,  I  think  there 
may  be  a  patent.  N'ow,  this,"  he  continues,  "is,  in  my  judgment,  the 
thing  for  which  the  patent  stated  in  the  case  was  granted;  and  this 
is  what  the  specificatiftn  describes,  though  it  miscalls  it  a  principle. 
Tt  is  not  that  the  patentees  conceived  an  abstract  notion  that  the 
consumption  of  steam  in  fire-engines  may  be  lessened,  but  he  has 
discovered  a  practical  manner  of  doing  it;  and  for  that  practical 
manner  of  doing  it  he  has  taken  this  patent.  Surely,"  he  observes, 
"  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  taking  a  patent  for  a  principle. 
The  apparatus,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  new.  There  is  no  new 
mechanical  construction,  said  the  counsel  for  the  patentee,  invented 
by  "Watt,  capable  of  being  the  subject  of  a  distinct  specification ;  but 
his  discovery  was  of  a  principle,  the  method  of  applying  which  is 
clearly  set  forth."  Chief  Justice  Eyre  admitted  that  the  means  used 
were  not  new,  and  that  if  the  patent  had  been  taken  out  for  the  mech- 
anism used,  it  must  tail. 

He  observed:  "When  the  effect  produced  is  some  new  substance 
or  composition  of  things,  it  should  seem  that  the  privilege  of  the  sole 
working  or  making  ought  to  be  for  such  new  substances  or  composi- 
tion, without  regard  to  the  mechanism  or  process  by  which  it  has 
been  produced,  which,  though  perhaps  also  new,,will  be  only  useful 
as  producing  the  new  substance."  Again:  "When  the  effect  pro- 
duced is  no  new  substance  or  composition  of  things,  the  patent  can 
only  be  for  the  mechanism,  if  new  mechanism  is  used;  or  for  the  pro- 
cess, if  it  be  a  new  method  of  operating,  with  or  without  old  mech- 
anism, by  which  the  effect  is  produced."  And  again  he  observes: 
"If  we  wanted  an  illustration  of  the  possible  merit  of  a  new  method 
of  operating  with  old  machinery,  we  might  look  to  the  identical  case 
before  the  court."    Pages  493,  495,  496. 

This  doctrine,  in  expounding  the  law  of  patents,  was  announced  in 
1796,  and  the  subsequent  adoption  of  it  by  the  English  courts  shows 
that  Chief  Justice  Eyre  was  considerably  in  advance  of  his  associates 
upon  this  branch  of  thfe  law.  He  had  got  rid,  at  an  early  day,  of  the 
prejudice  against  patents  so  feelingly  referred  to  by  Baron  Parke  in 
Ndlson  V.  Harford,  and  comprehended  the  great  advantages  to  his 
country  if  properly  encouraged.  He  observed,  in  another  part  of  his 
opinion,  that  "the  advantages  to  the  public  from  improvements  of 
this  Idnd  are  beyond  all  calculation  important  to  a  commercial  coun- 
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try;  and  the  ingenuity  of  artists  who  turn  their  thoughts  towards 
such  improvements  is,  in  itself,  deserving  of  encouragement." 

This  doctrine  was  recognized  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  The 
King  v.  Wheeler,  2  B.  &  Aid.,  340,  350. 

It  is  there  observed,  that  the  word  "  manufactures,"  in  the  Patent 
Act,  may  be  extended  to  a  mere  process  to  be  carried  on  by  known 
implements  or  elements  acting  upon  known  substances,  and  ulti- 
mately producing  some  other  known  substance,  but  producing  it  in 
a  cheaper  or  more  expeditious  manner,  or  of  a  better  or  more  useful 
kind. 

Now,  if  this  process  to  be  carried  on  by  known  implements  acting 
upon  known  substances,  and  ultimately  producing  some  other  known 
substance  of  a  better  kind,  is  patentable,  a  fortiori  will  it  be  patent- 
able, if  it  ultimately  produces  not  some  other  known  subtance,  but 
an  entirely  new  and  useful  substance. 

In  Forsyth's  patent,  which  consists  of  the  application  and  use  of 
detonating  powder  as  priming  for  the  discharge  of  fire-arms,  it  was 
held,  that  whatever  might  be  the  construction  of  the  lock  or  contriv- 
ance by  which  the  powder  was  to  be  discharged,  the  use  of  the  deto- 
nating mixture  as  priming,  which  article  of  itself  was  not  new,  was  an 
infringement.    Webster's  P.  C,  94,  97,  note;  Curtis  on  Pat.,  230. 

This  case  is  founded  upon  a  doctinne  which  has  been  recognized  in 
several  subsequent  cases  in  England,  namely,  that  where  a  person 
discovers  a  principle  or  property  of  nature,  or  where  he  conceives  of 
a  new  application  of  a  well-known  principle  or  property  of  nature, 
and  also  of  some  mode  of  carrying  it  out  into  practice,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce or  attain  a  new  and  useful  eflSect  or  result,  he  is  entitled  to 
protection  against  all  other  modes  of  carrying  the  same  principle  or 
property  into  practice  for  obtaining  the  same  eflfect  or  result. 

The  novelty  of  the  conception  consists  in  the  discovery  and  appli- 
cation in  the  one  caae,  and  of  the  application  in  the  other,  by  which 
a  new  product  in  the  arts  or  manufactures  is  the  effect;  and  the  ques- 
tion, in  case  of  an  infringement,  is  as  to  the  substantial  identity  of 
the  principle  or  property,  and  of  the  application  of  the  same,  and 
consequently  the  means  or  machinery  made  use  of,  material  only  so 
fer  as  they  affect  the  identity  of  the  application. 

In  the  case  of  Jupe's  patent  for  "  an  improved  expanding  table," 
Baron  Alderson  observed,  speaking  of  this  doctrine :  "  Yon  cannot 
take  out  a  patent  for  a  principle;  you  may  take  out  a  patent  for  a 
principle  coupled  with  the  mode  of  carrying  the  principle  into  effect. 
But  then  you  must  start  with  having  invented  some  mode  of  carry- 
ing the  principle  into  effect.    If  you  have  done  that,  then  you  ai-e 
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entitled  to  protect  yourself  from  all  otlier  modes  of  carrying  tlie  same 
principle  into  effect,  that  being  treated  by  the  jury  as  piracy  of  your 
original  invention."  Webster's  P.  0.^  147.  The  same  doctrine  was 
maintained  also  in  the  case  of  Ifeilson's  patent  for  the  hot-air  blast, 
in  the  King's  Bench  and  Exchequer,  in  England.  '  "Webster's  P.  C, 
310,  342,  371;  Curtis  on  Pat.,  sees.  74,  148,  232. 

This  patent  camfe  also  before  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  Scotland; 
aiid  in  submitting  the*  case  to  the  jury,  the  lord  justice  remarked : 
"That  the  main  merit,  the  most  important  part  of  the  invention,  may 
consist  in  the  conception  of  the  original  idea — in  the  discovery  of  the 
principle  in  science,  or  of  the  law  of  nature,  stated  in  the  patent ;  and 
little  oi"  no  pains  may  have  been  taken  in  working  out  the  best  mode 
of  the  application  of  the  principle  to  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  pal^ 
ent.  But  still,  if  the  principle  is  stated  to  be  applicable  to  any  special 
purpose,  so  as  to  produce  any  result  previously  unknown,  in  the  way 
and  for  the  objects  described,  the  patent  is  good.  It  is  no  longer  an 
abstract  principle.  It  becomes  to  be  a  principle  turned  to  account,  to 
a  practical  objeist,  and  applied  to  a  special  result;  It  becomes,  then, 
not  an  abstract  principle,  which  means  a  principle  considered  apart 
from  any  special  purpose  or  practical  Operation,  but  the  discovery 
and  statement  of  a  principle  for  a  special  pui-pose,  that  is,  a  practical 
invention,  a  mode  of  carrying  a  principle  into  effect.  That  such  is 
the  law,"  he  observes,  "  if  a  well-knoWn  principle  is  applied  for  the 
first  time  to  produce  a  practical  result  for  a  special  purpose,  has  never 
been  disputed;  and  it  would  be  very  strange  and  unjust  to  refuse  the 
same  legal  effect,  when  the  inventor  has  the  additional  merit  of  dis- 
covering the  principle,  as  well  as  its  application  to  a  practical  object." 

Then  he  observes  again:  "Is  it  an  objection  to  the  patent,  that  in 
its  applicEition  of  a  new  principle  to  a  certain  specified  result,  it  in- 
cludes every  variety  of  mode  of  applying  the  principle,  according 
to  the  general  statfement  of  the  object  and  benefit  to  be  attained  ?, 
This,"  he  observes,  "is  a  question  of  law;  and  I  must  tell  you  dis- 
tinctly that  this  generality  of  claim,  that  is,  for  all  modes  of  apply- 
ing the  principle  to  the  purpose  specified,  according  to  or  witliin  a 
general' statement  of  the  Object  to  be  attained,  and  of  the  use  to  be 
made  of  the  agent  to  be  so  applied,  is  no  objection  to  the  patent. 
The  application  or  use  of  the  agent  for  the  purpose  specified  may  be 
cai'ried  out  in  a  great  variety.Of  ways,  and  only  shows  the  beauty,  aud 
simplicity,  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  invention." 

This  case  was  carried  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  exceptions  to 
the  charge,  and  among  others  to  this  part  of  it,  which  was  the  sixth 
exception,  and  is  as  follows :  "  In  so  far  as  he  (the  judge)  did  not 
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direct  the  jury,  that,  on  the  construction  of  the  patent  and  specifica- 
tion, the  patentee  cannot  claim  or  maintain  that  bis  patent  is  one 
which  apphes  to  all  the  varieties  in  the  apparatus  which  may  be 
employed  in  heating  air  while  under  blast,  but  was  limited  to  the 
particular  described  in  the  specification."  And  although  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  was  reversed  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  eleventh 
exception,  it  was  expressly  affirmed  as  respects  this  one.  Lord  Camp- 
bell at  first  doubted,  but  after  the  decision  of  the  courts  in  England 
on  this  patent,  he  admitted  the  instruction  was  right.  "Webster's  P. 
G.,  683,  684,  698,  717. 

I  shall  not  pursue  a  reference  to  the  authorities  on  this  subject  any 
further.  The  settled  doctrine  to  be  deduced  from  them,  I  think,  is 
that  a  person  having  discovered  the  application  for  the  first  lime  of 
a  well-known  law  of  nature,  or  well-known  property  of  matter,  by 
means  of  which  a  new  result  in  the  arts  or  in  manufactures  is  pro- 
duced, and  has  pointed  out  a  mode  by  which  it  is  produced,  is  entitled 
to  a  patent;  and,  if  he  has  not  tied  himself  down  in  the  specification 
to  the  particular  mode  described,  he  is  entitled  to  be  protected  against 
all  modes  by  which  the  same  result  is  produced,  by  an  application  of 
the  same  law  of  nature  or  property  of  matter.  And  a  fortiori,  if  ho 
has  discovered  the  law  of  nature  or  property  of  matter,  and  applied' 
it,  is  he  entitled  to  the  patent  and  aforesaid  protection. 

And  why  should  not  this  be  the  law?  The  original  conception, 
the  novel  idea,  in  the  one  case,  is  the  new  application  of  the  principle 
or  pi'operty  of  matter,  and  the  new  product  in  the  arts  or  manufac- 
tures; in  the  other,  in  the  discovery  of  the  principle  or  property,  and 
application,  with  like  result.  The  mode  or  means  are  but  incidental, 
and  flowing  naturally  from  the  original  conception ;  and  hence  of 
inconsiderable  merit.  But,  it  is  said,  this  is  patenting  a  principle,  or 
element  of  nature.  The  authorities  to  which  I  have  referred  answer 
the  objection.  It  was  answered  by  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  in  the  case  of 
Watt's  patent,  in  1795,  fifty-seven  years  ago;  and  more  recently  in 
still  more  explicit  and  authoritative  terms.  And  what  if  the  princi- 
ple is  incorporated  in  the  invention,  and  the  inventor  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  for  the  fourteen  years.  He  is  protected  only  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  application  for  the  special  purpose  and  object  to 
which  it  has  been  newly  applied  by  his  genius  and  skill.  For  every 
other  purpose  and  end,  the  principle  is  free  for  all  mankind  to  use. 
And  where  it  has  been  discovered  as  well  as  applied  to  this  one 
purpose,  and  opened  to  the  world  as  to  every  other,  the  ground  of 
complaint  is  certainly  not  very  obvious.  Undoubtedly,  within  the 
range  of  the  purpose  and  object  for  which  the  principle  has  been  for 
u 
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the  first  time  applied,  piracies  are  interfered  with  during  the  fourteen 
years;  hut  anybody  may  take  it  up  and  give  to  it  any  other  apph- 
cation,  to  the  enlargement  of  the  arts  and  of  manufactures,  without 
resti'iction.  He  is  only  debarred  from  the  use  of  the  new  application 
for  the  limited  tim.e,  which  the  genius  of  others  has  already  invented 
and  put  into  successM  practice.  The  protection  does  not  go  beyond 
the  thing  which,  for  the  first  time,  has  been  discovered  and  brought 
into  practical  use;  ai^d  is  no  broader  than  that  extended  to  every 
other  discoverer  or  inventor  of  a  new  art  or  manufacture. 

I  own,  I  am  incapable  of  comprehending  the  detriment  to  the  im- 
provements in  the  country  that  may  flow  from  this  sort  of  protection 
to  inventors. 

To  hold,  in  the  case  of  inventions  of  this  character,  that  the  novelty 
must  consist  of  the  mode  or  means  of  the  new  application  producing 
the  new  result,  would  be  holding  against  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  no 
one  can  but  see  that  the  original  conception  reaches  far  beyond  these. 
It  would  be  mistaking  the  skill  of  the  mechanic  for  the  genius  of  the 
inventor. 

Upon  this  doctrine,  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  useful  inven- 
tions of  the  day,  by  men  justly  regarded  as  public  benefactors,  and 
whose  names  reflect  honor  upon  their  country, — the  successful  appli-  , 
cation  of  steam-power  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels  and  railroad  cars; 
the  application  of  the  electric  current  for  the  instant  communication 
of  inteftligence  from  one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other ;  and 
the  more  recent  but  equally  bi-illiant  conception,  the  propulsion  of 
vessels  by  the  application  of  the  expansibility  of  heated  air,  the  air 
supplied  from  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  them, — it  would  be 
found,  on  consulting  the  system  of  laws  established  for  their  encour- 
agement and  protection,  that  the  world  had  altogether  mistaken  the 
merit  of  their  discovery ;  that,  instead  of  the  originality  and  brilliancy 
of  the  conception  that  had  been  unwittingly  attributed  to  them,  the 
whole  of  it  consisted  of  some  simple  mechanical  contrivances  which 
a  mechanician  of  ordinary  skill  could  readily  have  devised.  Even 
Franklin,  if  be  had  turned  the  lightning  to  account,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect hiniself  from  piracies,  must  have  patented  the  kite,  and  the 
thread,  and  the  key,  as  his  great  original  conception,  which  gave 
him  a  name  throughout  Europe,  as  well  as  at  home,  for  bringing 
down  this  element  from  the  heavens,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  service 
of  man.  And  if  these  simple  contrivances,  taken  together,  and  dis- 
connected from  the  control  and  use  of  the  element  by  which  the  new 
application  and  new  and  useful  result  may  have  been  produced,  hap- 
pen to  be  old  and  well  known,  his  patent  would  be  void;  or  if  some 
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follower  in  the  track  of  genius,  with  just  intellect  enough  to  make  a 
different  mechanical  device  or  contrivance  for  the  same  control  and 
application  of  the  element,  and  produce  the  same  result,  he  would, 
under  this  view  of  the  Patent  Law,  entitle  himself  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  Franklin's  discovery. 

If  I  rightly  comprehend  the  ground  upon  which  a  majority  of  my 
brethren  have  placed  the  decision,  they  do  not  intend  to  controvert 
so  much  the  doctrine  which  I  have  endeavored  to  maintain,  and 
which,  I  think,  rests  upon  settled  authority,  as  the  application  of  it  to 
the  particular  case.  They  suppose  that  the  patentees  have  claimed 
only  the  combination  of  the  different  parts  of  the  machinery  described 
in  their  specification,  and  therefore  are  tied  down  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  as  the  novelty  of  their  invention.  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
that  this  is  a  mistaken  interpretation ;  and  that  they  claim  the  com- 
bination, only  when  used  to  embody  and  give  a  practical  applica- 
tion to  the  newly-discovered  property  in  the  lead,  by  means  of  which 
a  new  manufacture  is  produced,  namely,  wrought  pipe,  out  of  a  solid 
mass  of  lead ;  which,  it  is  conceded,  was  never  before  successfully 
accomplished. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  constrained  to  differ  with  the  judgment 
they  have  arrived  at,  and  am  in  favor  of  affirming  that  of  the  court 
below. 

Order.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ;  on  consideration 
whereof,  it  is  now  here  ordered  and  adjudged  by  this  court,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  reversed  with  costs,  and  that  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  remanded  to  the  said  Circuit  Court,  with  directions  to  award 
a  venire  facias  de  novo. 

Eeversed  with  costs. 


The  Trot  Iron  and  Nail  Factory,  appellant,  v.  Erastus  Corning, 
John  F.  "Winslow,  and  James  Horner. 

(14  Howard,  193.) 

1.  In  1834,  Burden  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the 
machinery  for  manufacturing  wrought  nails  and  spikes,  which  he  assigned 
to  the  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory,  and  also  covenanted  that  he  would  con- 
vey to  that  company  any  improvement  which  he  might  thereafter  make. 
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2.  In  1840,  he  made  such  an  improvement  foi-  making  hook  and  brad  headed 

spikes,  with  a  bending  lever,  which  he  assigned  to  the  Troy  Iron  and  Nail 
Factory  in  1848. 

3.  Before  tliis  last  assignment,  however,  viz.,  in  1845,  Burden  maide  an  agreement 

"with  Corning,  Horner,  and  Wirislow,  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  it  was 
agreed  that  both  parties  might  thereafter  manufacture  and  vend  splices  of 
such  kind  and  character  as  they  saw  fit,  notwithstanding  their  conflicting 
claims. 

4.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  "attitude  of  the  parties  to  each  other  ait  the  time  of  mak- 

ing this  agreement,  afld  the  'language  used  in  it,  it  cannot  be  construed  into 
a  permission  to  Corning,  Hornel:,  and  Winslow  to  use  the  improved  machin- 
ery patented  by  Burden  in  1840 ;  and  the  right  to  use  it  liaving  passed  to  the 
Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory,  a  perpetual  injunction  upon  Corning,  Horner, 
and  Winslow  will  be  decreed. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York. 

The  facts  are  all  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  bill  was  filed  in  the  Circuit  Court  by  the  Troy  Iron  and  Nail 
Factory  against  Corning,  Winslow,  and  Horner,  to  restrain  them 
from  violating  a  patent  issued  to  Henry  Burden  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1840,  for  new  and  useful  improvements  in  the  machinery 
for  ma:king  hook  or  brad  headed  spikes,  which  patent  had  been  as- 
signed to  them ;  and  also  to  account  for  the  p'rcMts. 

After  the  proceeding  mentioned  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the 
Circuit  Court  passed  the  following  decree : 

"This  cause  having  heireitofore  beeti  brought  to  a  hearing  upon  the 
pleadings  and  prbofs,  and  counsel  for  the  respective  parties  taving 
been  heard,  and  due  deliberation  thereupon  had,  and  it  appearing  to 
the  said  court  that  the  said  Henry  Burden  was  the  first  and  original 
inventor  of  the  improvement  oil  the  spike-machine  in  the  bill  of 
conipMnt  mentioned,  and  for  which  a  patent  was  issued  to  the  said 
Hemy  Burden,  bearing  date  the  2d  of  September,  1840,  as  in  said  bill 
of  complaint  set  forth,  and  that  the  said  complainants  have  a  full  and 
perfect  title  to  the  said  patents  for  said  improvements,  by  assignment 
from  the  said  Henry  Burden,  as  is  stated  and  set  forth  in  the  said  bill 
of  complaint: 

"  But  it  also  farther  appearing  to  the  court,  on  the  pleadings  and 
proofs,  that  the  instrument  in  writing,  bearing  date  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1845,  stated  and  set  forth  in  the  said  bill  of  complaint,  and  also 
in  the  answer  of  the  said  defendants  thereto,  entered  into  upon  a  set- 
tlement and  compromise  6f  certain  confiictiug  claims  between  the 
said  parties,  and  among  others  of  mutual  conflicting  claims  to  the 
improvements  in  the  spike-machine  in  said  bill  mentioned,  and  when 
said  instrument  was  executed  by  the  said  Henry  Burden  of  the  one 
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part,  and  the  said  defeadants  of  the  other,  the  said  Henry  Burden  at 
the  time  being  the  patentee  and  legal  owner  of  the  said  improvements, 
and  fully  authorized  to  settle  and  adjust  the  said  conflicting  claims, 
did,  in  legal  effect,  and  by  just  construction,  impart,  and  authorize, 
and  convey  a  right  to  the  defendants  to  use  the  said  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  hook-headed  spike,  without  limitation  as  to 
the  number  of  machines  so  by  them  to  be  used,  or  as  to  the  place  or 
district  in  which  to  be  used : 

"  Therefore,  it  is  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  said  bill 
of  complaint  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  dismissed  with  costs,  to  be 
taxed,  and  that  the  defendants  have  execution  therefor." 

From  this  decree,  the  complainants  appealed  to  this  court. 

It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Stevens,  for  the  appellaB,ts, 
and  by  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Seymour,  for  the  appellees. 

As  the  case  turned  mainly  upon  the  construction  of  the  agreement 
of  October  14, 1845,  (which  is  inserted  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,) 
only  such  of  the  arguments  of  counsel  will  be  given  as  relate  to  that 
construction. 

The  counsel  for  the  appellants  contended — 

Third.  It  is  respectfully  submitted,  that  the  instrument  of  the  14th 
of  October,  1845,  does  not  convey  to  the  defendants  any  right  or  title 
to  said  invention,  or  give  them  any  authority  to  use  it  in  manufac- 
turing hook-headed  spikes.  Such  was  not  the  object  or  intention  of 
the  parties. 

This  instrument  was  executed  under  the  following  circumstances : 

At  the  June  Term  of  the  Circuit  Court,  1843,  Mr.  Burden  recov- 
ered a  judgment  for  ?700  against  the  defendants  for  violating  this 
patent. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  1843,  Mr.  Burden  filed  his  bill  in  equity  in 
said  Circuit  Court,  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  fm-ther  infringing 
the  patent,  and  for  an  account. 

After  this  bill  was  filed,  the  defendants  ceased  using  the  inventioDj 
for  a  short  time;  and  then  commenced  using  it  again,  as  Mr.  Burden 
was  informed.  Mr.  Burden,  therefore,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1844,  made  a  new  affidavit,  to  obtain  an  injunction  upon  his  bill  pre- 
viously filed;  aiid  on  the  20th  of  November,  obtained  an  order  for  an 
injunction,  by  default. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1844,  the  defendant  Winslow,  and  two 
men  by  the  name  of  Osgood  and  Blanchard,  made  affidavits  in  said 
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cause,  for  the  pui-pose  of  moving  the  court  to  open  the  order  grant- 
ing an  injunction;  in  which  affidavit  they  all  swear  that  defendants 
did  not  use  Mr.  Burden's  invention  in  making  hook- headed  spikes, 
hut  made  them  with  machinery  entirely  different  in  principle  and 
mode  of  operation. 

The  machinery  by  which  defendants  claimed  to  make  the  hook- 
headed  spike,  after  the  bill  was  filed,  is  described  in  two  patents 
granted  to  the  defendants,  or  some  of  them. 

Prior  to  these  legal  proceedings,  in  l^ovember,  1844,  the  parties  had 
been  endeavoring  to  settle,  but  did  not  succeed;  subsequently,  nego- 
tiations for  a  settlement  of  the  suit  were  renewed.  Mr.  Burden 
claimed  that  he  had  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  the  hook- 
headed  spikes  by  machineiy,  and  insisted  that  defendants  should 
cease  making  such  spikes  by  machinery.  Defendants  insisted  they 
had  a  right  to  make  such  spikes  by  their  own  machinery,  which  they 
insisted  in  their  affidavits,  made  November  25,  1844,  was  entirely 
different  in  principle  and  mode  of  operation  from  that  patented  to 
Mr.  Bui'den. 

Mr.  Burden  claimed  that  defendants  had  violated  his  patent  for 
machinery  for  making  horseshoes,  and  told  defendants,  if  they  did 
not  immediately  desist  from  using  his  horseshoe-machine,  he  would 
prosecute  them;  and  they  did  desist  and  stop,  six  months  before  the 
settlement  was  made. 

It  is  necessary  and  proper  to  take  these  facts  and  circuniBtances 
into  consideration,  in  giving  a  construction  to  the  agreement  of  the 
14th  of  October,  1845. 

"It  is  well  settled,  that,  in  the  construction  of  all  contracts,  the  sit- 
uation of  the  parties  and  the  subject-matter  of  their  transactions  may 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  meaning  of  any  par- 
ticular sentence  or  provision.  Extraneous  evidence  is  admissible,  so 
far  as  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  under  which  the  writing  was 
made,  and  the  subject-matter  to  be  regulated  by  it."  Sumner  v.  Wilr 
liarns,  8  Mass.,  214 ;  Fowle  v.  Bigelow,  10  Mass.,  384 ;  Wilson  v.  Trowp, 
in  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors  of  IS.  Y.,  2  Cow.,  228-9; 
Nesmith  v.  Calvert,  1  "Wood.  &  Min.,  40. 

I.  This  agreemeiit  does  not,  by  its  terms,  convey,  or  purport  to 
convey,  or  in  any  manner  to  give  or  invest  the  defendants  with  any 
interest  in,  or  right  or  authority  to  use,  the  machinery  patented  in 
September,  1840,  to  make  hook-headed  spike. 

1.  It  was  contended,  by  the  defendants,  (and,  as  we  understand 
the  decree,  so  decided,)  that  the  secqnd  clause  in  the  agreement,  in 
legal  effect,  did  impart,  authorize,  and  convej'  to  the  defendants  a 
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right  to  use  the  said  improvements,  without  limitation  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  machines  used  by  them,  or  as  to  the  place  or  territory  where 
they  might  be  used. 

The  second  clause  of  the  agreement  is  in  these  words:  "And  it  is 
further  agreed,  that  the  said  parties  may  each  hereafter  manufacture 
and  vend  spike  of  such  kind  and  character  as  they  see  fit,  notwith- 
standing their  conflicting  claims  to  this  time." 

After  the  judgment  at  law,  in  1843,  there  was  no  conflict  as  to  the 
right  of  defendants  to  use  Mr.  Burden's  improvement  in  manufac- 
turing hook-headed  spike.  That  had  been  fully  settled  against  the 
defendants,  by  the  suit  at  law,  and  conceded  by  them. 

The  defendants  did  not  claim  the  right  to  use  Burden's  invention, 
but  only  the  i-ight  to  make  said  spike  by  machinery  which  they  claim- 
ed was  different  from  Mr.  Burden's,  both  in  principle  and  operation. 

Mr.  Burden  denied  this  right  claimed  by  the  defendants,  and  claim- 
ed that  he  had  the  exclusive  right  to  make  such  spike  by  machinery. 
This  was  the  only  conflicting  claim,  as  to  the  right  to  make  spike  at 
the  time  of  the  settlement.  By  this  clause  in  the  agi-eement,  Mr.  Bur- 
den relinquished  his  pretensions  to  the  exclusive  right  to  make  hook- 
headed  spike  by  machinery;  but  he  gave  no  right  to  the  defendants 
to  use  his  improvement  in  manufacturing  such  spike. 

Whether  Mr.  Burden  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  pretension  to  the 
exclusive  right  to  make  such  spike  by  machinery,  can  in  no  manner 
affect  the  construction  of  the  agreement. 

The  intention  of  the  parties  as  expressed  in  the  agreement,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  state  of  facts  and  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  executed,  and  the  subject-matter  intended  to  be  regulated  by  it, 
must  control  the  construction  of  this  clause.  Mr.  Burden  supposed 
he  had  such  exclusive  right,  and  simply  relinquished  it,  without  the 
most  remote  idea  that  he  was  conveying  to  the  defendants  any  right 
to  use  his  improvement,  much  less  that  he  was  conveying  an  interest 
in  his  patent  equal  to  one-half  of  it. 

The  settlement  of  the  equity  suit;  the  relinquishment  by  Mr.  Bur- 
den of  his  pretension  to  exclude  the  defendants  from  making  hook- 
headed  spike  by  machinery;  and  the  settlement,  by  defendants,  of 
Mr.  Burden's  claim  against  them,  for  infringing  his  horseshoe  patent, 
for  which  he  had  threatened  them  with  a  suit,  fully  satisfles  every 
clause  in  the  agreement;  and  it  cannot  be  stretched  to  the  enormous 
extent  claimed  by  defendants,  without  interpolating  other  important 
provisions,  which  cannot  at  law  be  accomplished  by  parol  evidence. 
An  assignment,  or  any  other  conveyance  of  any  part  of  a  patent, 
or  of  any  interest  in  or  under  it,  must  be  in  writing.     Contracts  which 
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by  law  are  required  to  be  in  writing,  cannot  rest  partly  in  writing  and 
partly  in  parol.  Is  it  not  most  extraordinary  that  the  defendants  did 
not  have  this  agreement  recorded  in  the  Patent  Office  until  the  21st 
of  August,  1848,  if  they  had  had  the  least  idea  that  it  conveyed  to 
them  such  an  important  right  as  they  now  claim  ?  Patent  Act  of 
1836,  sec.  11 ;  Curtis  on  Patents,  478. 

This  instrument  has  neither  the  form  nor  substance  of  a  license  or 
.assignment,  or  any  other  conveyance  of  an  interest  in  a  patent  here- 
tofore in  use  or  known. 

If  the  parties  had  intended  this  instrument  as  a  conveyance  of  any 
interest  in  Mr.  Burden's  improvement,  it  would  have  been  very  easy 
to  have  said  so.  Nesmith  v.  Qalvert,  1  Wood.  &  Min.,  40 ;  Iggulden 
V.  May,  7  East,  242. 

The  court  below  fell  into  the  mistake,,  that  the  cause  depended  upon 
the  question,  whethei"  the  agreement  authorized  the-  defendants  to 
make  hook-headed  spike. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  after  stating  the  second  clause  in  the 
agreement,  proceeds : 

."Why  stipulate  that  the  det^ndants  may  thereafter  manufacture 
an'd  vend  spikes  of  any  character  and  description,  without  regard  to 
previous  claims  to  the  contrary,  if  it  was  not  intended  to  admit  or' 
concede  the  right  to  manufacture  hook-headed  spikes  ?  And  how 
can  we  say  that  this  particular  spike  is  not  embraced  in  the  stipu- 
lation ? 

"  What  is  meant  by  the  agreement  that  the  defendants  may  manu- 
facture spikes  of  such:  a  kind  and  character  as  they  see  fit,  notwith- 
standing their  (the  parties')  conflicting  claims  to  this  time,  if  it  wast 
intended  to  exclude  hook-headed  spikes?  The  argument  iS'  qsuite- 
as  strong  and  well  founded,  to  exclude  spikes  of  any  other  deseriptioH. 
Indeed,  stronger,  if  it  were  possible,,  as  this  particular  spike  was  the 
principal  item  in  controversy  at  the  time  of  the  compromise  or  settle- 
ment, and  a  suit  was  pending  in  respect  to  it. 

"The  language  of  the  instrument  is  certainly  most  remarkable,  if 
It  was  intended  by  the  parties  to  exclude  the  defendants  from  the 
ii?ight  to  make  this  particular  spike,  as  there  are  not  only  no  words 
uof  exclusion  or  prohibition,  but  an  express  admission  of  the  right,  in 
terms  so  full  and  specific  that  no  argument  can  make  it  clearer.  We 
are  asked  to  interpret  a  stipulation  to  make  any  kind  of  spike  the 
parties  see  fit,  to  mean  any  kind,  except  hook-beaded ;  and  spikes^ 
too,  in  the  case  of  a  compromise  of  a  disputed  right  to  manufactm'e 
ispikes  of  this  character  and  description,  among  other  matters,  this 
being  regarded  as  the  principal  one.     We  think  it  impossible  to 
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come  to  any  sucli  conclusion,  without  a  disregard  to  the  clear  im- 
port of  the  agreement." 

The  counsel  for  the  appellant  in  the  court  helow  must  have  been 
exceedingly  unfortunate,  if  his  language  presented  any  such  idea. 
The  bill  does  not  claim  it,  and  the  written  points  handed  to  the  court 
do  not  pretend  it.  On  the  cqnti-ary,  it  was  conceded  that  Mr.  Bur- 
den relinquished  his  pretensions  to  the  exclusive  right  to  make  those 
spike  by  machinery,  but  insisted  that  he  had  given  no  right  to  defend- 
ants to  use  his  improvements  for  that  purpose. 

2.  The  decree  assumes  that  among  the  conflicting  claims  settled 
by  the  agreement  of  14th  October,  1845,  were  the  mutual  conflicting 
claims  to  the  improvements  in  the  spike-machine  patented  by  Mr. 
Burden. 

This  is  mere  assumption,  founded  wholly  in  mistake.  No  such  con- 
flicting claim  is  stated  in  the  instrument,  and  none  such  was  proved 
to  exist  at  the  time  of  the  settlement.  The  very  reverse  was  sworn 
to  the  year  before,  by  the  defendant  "Winslow  himself,  and  by  two 
other  witnesses,  by  his  procurement.  The  correspondence  which  took 
place  before  the  settlement  shows  that  no  such  claim  was  set  up  or 
pretended  by  the  defendants.  The  judgment  at  law  had  fully  and 
definitely  settled  and  determined  that  the  defendants  had  no  such 
right. 

But  if  such  conflicting  right  to  Mr.  Burden's  improvement  had 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  settlement,  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
would  not  confer  any  right  upon  the  defendants  to  use  it. 

The  agreement  concedes  the  defendants'  right  to  make  any  kind 
of  spike  they  see  fit,  which,  of  course,  embraces  hook-headed  spike ; 
but  it  does  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  give  or  concede  the  right  to  de- 
fendants to  use  Mr.  Burden's  improvement  for  that  purpose.  "  The 
said  parties  may  each  hereafter  make  and  vend  spike  of  such  kind 
and  character  as  they  see  fit."  But  how  manufacture  ?  The  agree- 
ment does  not  specify  how;  but  the  plain  construction  is,  that  it 
should  be  done  as  it  had  been  done  from  the  recovery  of  the  judg- 
ment at  law  up  to  the  time  of  the  settlement — that  Mr.  Burden 
should  manufacture  the  spike  with  his  machine,  and  the  defendants 
with  their  machine,  which  they  claimed  and,  swore  was  totally  dift'er- 
ent  from  Mr.  Burden's  in  principle  and  mode  of  operation.  Can  it 
be  pretended  that  the  defendants  gave  Mr.  Burden  any  right  to  use 
their  machine  ?  Had  Mr.  Burden  ever  claimed  any  such  right  ?  Had 
it  been  shown  that  hook-headed  spike  could  not  be  made  without  the 
use  of  Mr.  Burden's  improvement,  it  might  have  furnished  some 
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ground  for  an  argument  that,  by  implication,  such  right  was  given 
by  the  agreement. 

But  such  was  not  the  fact.  Hook-headed  spike  could  be  made, 
and  were  inade,  by  hand,  prior  to  Mr.  Burden's  invention ;  and  the 
defendants  show  that  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1844  they  had  machin- 
ery by  which  they  made  hook-headed  spike,  which  was  wholly  differ- 
ent, both  in  principle  and  mechanical  operation,  from  Mr.  Burden's 
improvement;  and  the  only  right  they  claimed,  after  the  judgment 
at  law  up  to  and  at  the  item  of  the  settlement,  was  to  make  such 
spike  by  that  machinery,  and  disclaimed  all  right  or  desire  to  use 
Mr.  Burden's  improvement. 

3.  Mr.  Burden  could  not  have  intended  to  convey  such  an  interest 
to  the  defendants. 

It  would  have  been  a  violation  of  his  duty  to,  and  his  contract 
with,  the  appellant;  and  would  have  deprived  hini  of  the  benefit  of 
a  contract  from  which  he  received  more  than  $10,000  annually. 

4.  There  was  no  adequate  consideration  for  the  conveyance  of  such 
an  extensive  interest  in  this  patent. 

The  defendants  allege,  in  their  answer,  that  the  purchase  by  them 
of  the  appellant  of  half  of  a  dock  was  a  part  of  the  same  transaction, 
and  a  part  of  the  consideration  for  this  agreement. 

This  pretense  is  fully  disproved.  The  evidence  clearly  shows  that 
the  agreement  to  purchase  the  dock,  although  made  at  the  same  time 
with  the  other  agreement,  had  no  connection  with  it,  and  that  the  one- 
half  of  said  dock  was  worth  more  than  the  $1,500  which  defendants 
paid  for  it. 

The  defendants  also  set  up,  in  their  answer,  that  their  agreement 
not  to  make  horseshoes  was  a  part  of  the  consideration  of  the  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  Mr.  Burden. 

The  evidence  shows  the  facts  to  be,  that,  prior  to  this  settlement, 
the  defendants  had  been  infringing  Mr.  Burden's  patent  for  a  ma- 
chine to  make  horseshoes ;  were  threatened  with  a  suit  if  they  did 
not  desist ;  and  they  did  desist  six  months  before  the  settlement.  The 
defendants  had  a  patent  for  machinery  to  make  horseshoes,  but  it  was 
worthless. 

Mr.  Burden  did  not  claim  that  the  defendants  should  not  make 
horseshoes  with  the  machinery  they  had  patented,  but  that  they  should 
not  use  the  machinery  he  had  patented  for  that  purpose.  If  horse- 
shoes could  have  been  made  by  the  machinery  patented  by  defend- 
ants, the  agreement  gives  neither  Mr.  Burden  nor  the  appellant  any 
right  to  use  that  machinery,  nor  does  it  restrict  the  defendants  from 
selling  to  others  the  right  to  make  horseshoes  with  the  machinery 
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patented  by  them.  There  is  nothing  in  the  agreement  which  would 
prohibit  the  defendants,  or  their  assignees,  from  maintaining  a  suit 
against  the  appellant  or  any  other  person  tor  infringing  defendants' 
patent,  should  the  appellant  or  any  other  person  use  the  invention 
thereby  patented. 

The  defendants  also  allege,,in  then-  answer,  that  they  had  used  the 
improvement  in  question  to  make  hook-headed  spike  since  said  set- 
tlement, and  appellant  never  requested  them  to  cease  using  the  same, 
or  to  account  for  any  profits  for  such  use. 

The  fact  thus  alleged,  the  defendants  insisted,  in  the  court  below, 
was  a  circumstance  to  show  that  the  appellant  and  Mr.  Burden  un- 
derstood and  considered  the  said  agreement  as  conveying  to  the 
defendants  the  right  to  use  said  improvement. 

The  answer  to  this  is — 

1.  The  answer  does  not  allege  that  the  appellant,  or  any  of  its 
officers  or  agents,  knew  that  said  defendants  were  using  said  im- 
provement. 

2.  It  is  proved  that  neither  Mr.  Burden  nor  any  other  of  the  offi- 
cers or  agents  of  the  appellant  knew  that  defendants  were  using  said 
improvement  until  August,  1847. 

Defendants  also  insist  that  Mr.  Burden,  by  his  letters,  bearing 
date  between  the  9th  of  March,  1846,  and  the  29th  of  December, 
1846,  both  inclusive,  requesting  defendant  Winslow  to  agree  upon 
the  price  for  which  they  would  sell  hook-headed  and  other  spike, 
recognizes  the  defendants'  right  to  use  said  improvement. 

The  answer  to  this  position  is,  that  just  such  an  arrangement  as 
requested  in  those  letters  had  existed  between  the  appellant  and 
defendants  for  nine  years  before  the  settlement  of  14th  of  October, 
1845,  and  at  the  time  Mr.  Burden  wrote  those  letters  he  did  not 
know  that  defendants  were  using  his  improvement  to  manufacture 
hook-headed  spike. 

The  letters  were,  also,  written  by  Mr.  Burden  before  he  knew  de- 
fendants were  using  his  improvement  iu  making  hook-headed  spike. 

Indeed,  none  of  the  letters  in  any  manner  intimate  that  the  defend- 
ants were  using,  or  had  any  right  to  use,  the  improvement. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  error  contended  that  the  decree 
of  the  Circuit  Court  should  be  affirmed,  because — 

I.  The  agreement  of  October  14,  1845,  was  a  valid  agreement, 
binding  upon  the  parties. 

1.  It  was  made  by  parties  fully  competent  to  contract  in  reference 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract. 
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Burden  was  patentee,  and  as  such  could  contract  for  himself  as 
the  owner  of  the  patent.  He  was  also  at  the  time  a  large  stockholder 
in  the  complainants'  corporation,  and  their  agent,  and  as  such  could 
contract  for  them. 

The  allegation  made  by  the  complainants,  in  their  bill  of  complaint, 
that  Henry  Burden  "had  no  power  or  authority  to  give  such  license, 
your  orator  haying  been  the  legal  and  equitable  owner  of  the  said 
last-menfioned  patent  and  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  and 
secured  thereby,  from  the  time  said  patent  was  granted,"  is  not  sus- 
tained by  the  proof. 

The  only  proof  tending  to  show  that  on  the  14th  of  October,  1845, 
the  complainants  were  the  owners  of  this  improvement  of  the  bend- 
ing lever,  and  that  therefore  Burden  had  no  authority  to  grant  a 
license,  or  make  a  contract  as  to  the  use  of  the  same,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  agreement  between  Bui'den  and  complainants  as  to  the  patents 
for  the  spike-machine  and  the  horseshoe,  and  dated  2d  of  December, 
1836. 

In  reference  to  this  agreement,  the.  defendants  insist  as  follows.: 

1.  The  agreement  between  the  plaintiffs  and  Henry  Burde^n,  of  De- 
cember 2, 1836,  did  not  even  purport  to  convey  to  the  plaintifEs  any 
interest  or  right  to  the  patent  of  1840,  or  to  the  bending  lever,  the 
thing  patented.  It  first  gives  the  right  to  use  the  machines  for  man- 
ufacturing wrought  nails  or  spikes,,  then  on  the  premises  of  the  com- 
pany ;  and  secondly,  the  exclusive  right  to  construct  other  machines 
for  the  manufacturing  wrought  nails  or  spikes,,  after  the  method  in- 
vented by  Burden,  with  all  the  improvements  which  he  had  made,- 
or  should  make  in  the  same,  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States ; 
and  thirdly,  a  covenant  that  he,  Burden,  would  obtain  a  patent  for 
any  improvements  which  he  should  afterward  make  in  his  n?iil  ajad 
spike  machine;  and  then  provides  that  "the  license  hereby  granted 
to  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  deemed  to  extend  to  all  such 
improvements."  It  only  contemplates  the  granting  of  a  license; 
and  the  statement  in  the  assignment  of  June  19, 1848,,  that  Burden 
had  agreed  to  transfer  and  assign  the  improvement,  is  not  true. 

The  bending  lever,  patented  by  the  patent  of  1840,  was  not  then 
in  existence.  It  was  a  mere  contingent  possibility,,  and  therefore 
was  not  susceptible  of  being  conveyed.  There  was  nothing  to  con- 
vey.   Phillips  on  Patents,  354 ;  Curtis  on  Patents,  sec.  189. 

The  privilege  of  assigning,  given  by  the  eleventh  section  of  the 
Patent  Act  of  July  4,  1836,  implies  that  the  thing  assigned  shall  be 
then  in  existence ;  and  the  subsequent  requU'ement  in  the  same  sec- 
tion, as  to  recording  the  assignment,  supports  the  same  idea. 
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2.  Even  if  this  agreement  did  purport  to  grant  and  assign  a  future 
improvement  thereof,  such  grant  could  not  apply  to  the  bending 
lever,  for  the  reason  that  the  bending  lever  is  not  an  improvement 
upon  either  of  the  patented  machines  mentioned  in  the  agreement 
of  December  2, 1836,  but  is  a  distinct  and  independent  article  or  in- 
vention, equally  applicable  to  any  spike -machine,  and,  in  fact,  used 
upon  various  other  machines. 

The  plaintiffs  consider  the  agreement  of  December  2,  1836,  as 
merely  a  covenant  to  convey  the  improvement  alleged  to  have  been 
patented  on  the  2d  of  September,  1840,  and  have  accordingly  resort- 
ed to  a  special  assignment  of  it,  which  was  made  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1848,  and  which  in  terms  refers  to  the  agreement  of  December,  1836, 
as  merely  a  covenant  to  convey  subsequent  improvements,  and  pur- 
ports to  have  been  given  in  performance  of  such  covenant. 

The  right  of  the  plaintiffs  to  this  improvement  of  the  bending  lever 
is  based  in  their  bill  upon  the  assignment  of  the  19th  of  June,  1848. 
This  right  is  therefore  subject  to  any  rights  that  ^vere  acquired  by  the 
defendants  by  the  agreement  of  October  14,  1845. 

But  if  the  complainants  had,  previous  to  the  14th  of  October,  1845, 
become  the  owners  of  the  improvement  called  the  bending  lever,  and 
the  patent  therefor,  still,  as  general  agent  of  the  corporation,  Burden 
had  a  right  to  enter  into  the  agreement  of  October  14, 1845,  and  it 
binds  his  principals. 

3.  The  agreement  of  Octobei'14,  1845,  was  founded  upon  a  good 
and  valuable  consideration  as  between  the  parties, — ^first,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  suit  then  pending  between  them ;  and  second,  the  relin- 
quishment by  the  defendant  Winslow,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his 
co-partners,  of  the  right  to  manufacture  the  patent  horseshoe,  an 
advantage  worth  to  the  other  contracting  party  $10,000  per  annum. 

4.  The  agreement,  too,  was  carried  out  by  the  parties,-^first,  by 
the  conveyance  of  the  dock  property  by  the  plaintiffs,  and  its  occu- 
pation by  the  defendants ;  second,  by  the  payment  of  the  considerar 
tion  of  the  dock  property  by  the  defendants ;  thirdly,  by  the  relin- 
quishment by  the  defendants  of  the  horseshoe  business,  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  and  the  enjoyment  of  it  as  a  monopoly  ever 
since, by  the  plaintiffi;  fourth,  by  the  continued  use  by  the  defend- 
ants of  the  bending  lever  in  making  hook-headed  spikes,  from  the 
14th  of  October,  1845,  to  the  8th  of  July,  1848,  two  years  and  about 
nine  months,  without  objection,  they  having  made  during  that  period 
hook-headed  spikes  to  the  value  of  over  $137,000. 

in.  The  agreement  of  October  14, 1845,  was  a  contract  for  the 
settlement  of  conflicting  claims  to  two  patented  machines, — one  for 
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the  bending  lever,  and  the  other  for  the  horseshoe -machine;  and  it 
not  only  gives  rights  to  make  the  spikes  and  the  horseshoes,  but  to 
use  the  respective  patented  machines  in  making  them. 

The  agreement  of  October  14,  1845,  does  not,  in  terms,  give  the 
right  to  the  defendants  to  use  the  machines  patented  by  Burden,  by 
his  patent  of  1840,  but  it  does  give  it  by  the  strongest  implication. 
It  releases  all  claims  for  violation  of  patent-rights  up  to  that  date, 
and  gives  the  right  to  both  parties  thereafter  to  manufacture  and 
vend  spike  of  such  kind  and  character  as  they  see  fit,  notwithstand- 
ing their  conflicting  claims  to  that  time. 

Defendants'  exhibits  show  that  those  conflicting  claims  related  only 
to  the  use  of  the  patented  machinery.  This  is  also  shown  by  Burden's 
Tetters.  The  subject-matter  of  this  general  settlement  was,  therefore, 
their  conflicting  claims  to  the  use  of  the  patented  machinery.  The 
agreement  gives  the  right  to  make  the  spike,  which  could  be  made 
for  sale  in  market  only  by  the  use  of  the  bending  lever,  or  of  some 
analogous  device.  Rutger  v.  Kanowrs,  1  "Wash.  C.  C,  168 ;  Phillips 
on  Patents,  346. 

A  construction  of  the  agreement  of  October  14, 1845,  which  would 
allow  the  defendants  only  the  privilege  of  making  the  hook-headed 
spikes,  and  would  deny  them  the  use  of  the  bending  lever  in  mak- 
ing them,  would  render  the  instrument  senseless,  absurd,  and  inope- 
rative. 

For  if  it  is  held  that  the  defendants  obtained  under  the  agreement 
only  the  privilege  of  making  hook-headed  spikes,  either  by  hand  or 
by  the  use  of  any  machinery  which  they  might  choose,  other  than 
that  which  should  infringe  upon  Burden's  patent,  then  it  results  that 
the  defendants  relinquish  the  patent  horseshoe  business,  worth,  as  is 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Davidson,  $10,000  per  annum,  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  just  what  they  had  a  right  to  do  before,  and 
what  eveiybody  else  had  the  right  of  doing,  that  is,  making  those 
spikes  by  hand,  or  with  any  machinery  not  infringing  on  Burden's 
patent.  Such  a  construction  would  be  contrary  to  the  well-settled 
rule  in  the  interpretation  of  contracts,  that  when  a  clause  is  capable  of 
two  significations,  it  should  be  understood  in  that  in  which  it  will  have 
some  operation,  rather  than  in  that  which  it  will  have  none,  "ut  res 
magis  valeat  quarn.  pereat"  Pothier,  cited  in  2  Comyn  on  Contracts, 
533 ;  Parkhurst  v.  Smith,  Willes'  Reports,  332 ;  Archibald  v.  Thomas, 
3  Cowen,  290.  An  agreement,  or  contract,  must  have  a  reasonable 
construction,  according  to  the  intent  of  the  parties, — as  if  a  man 
agree  with  B  for  twenty  barrels  of  ale,  he  shall  not  have  the  barrels 
after  the  ale  is  spent.     Comyn's  Digest,  title  Agreement,  C.     So  if 
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a  man  promise  payment  without  saying  to  whom,  it  shall  be  intended 
to  him  from  whom  the  consideration  comes.  Cro.  Eliz.,  149.  And 
upon  a  promise  of  payment,  according  to  the  rate  of  forty  shillings 
per  ton,  it  shall  be  intended  that  payment  will  be  made  for  the  odd 
founds,  according  to  the  same  rate.    Telverton,  134. 

The  practical  construction  of  both  parties  has  been  in  conformity 
to  the  interpretation  on  which  the  defendants  insist, — "  Contemporanea 
exposiUo  est  fortissima  lex." 

If  the  construction  were  a  doubtful  one,  it  should,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, be  held  to  be  against  that  set  up  by  the  plaintiffs,  whose 
grantor,  Henry  Burden,  is  the  contractor.  In  a  case  of  doubt,  the 
words  of  a  promise  or  covenant  are  to  be  taken  most  strongly  against 
the  promisor  or  contractor.  Coke  Litt.,  183a.  This  rule  "should  be 
applied  in  this  case  especially,  for  two  very  apparent  reasons :  Eirst, 
because  it  was  well  understood  by  both  parties  with  what  machinery 
alone  these  hook-headed  spikes  could  be  successfully  made  for  sale 
in  market,  and  that  the  defendants  were  then  using  that  machinery 
in  their  works ;  and,  secondly,  because  Burden  had  a  strong  pecuni- 
ary motive  to  deal  in  generalities,  and  not  to  grant  specifically  and 
clearly  a  license  to  use  the  bending  lever.  He  feared  he  might  jeop- 
ard the  thirty  per  cent,  secured  to  him  by  the  agreement  of  Decem- 
ber 2, 1836,  and  which  was  afterwards  in  controversy,  and  was  claim- 
ed by  the  plaintiffs  to  have  been  forfeited  by  him,  and  yet  he  desired 
to  obtain  the  monopoly  of  the  horseshoe  business. 

The  contemporaneous  exposition  of  the  agreement  by  Burden  is 
in  accordance  with  the  position  of  the  defendants.  See  his  letter  of 
December  15, 1845,  and  his  letter  of  December  11, 1846.  In  this 
latter  letter,  Burden  speaks  of  his  intention  to  share  the  spike  busi- 
ness with  defendants.  He  very  well  knew  that  could  not  be  done 
except  by  uniform  prices,  and  that  we  could  have  no  uniform  price 
with  him  unless  we  used  the  bending  lever. 

But  there  was  an  actual  sharing  between  appellant  and  respond- 
ents of  contracts  for  spikes.  Burden  declared  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  share  with  respondents  the  spike' business,  and  this  was  done, 
as  is  shown  by  his  letters.  Such  was  the  practical  contemporaneous 
construction  of  the  agreement ;  and  it  appears  by  Burden's  letter  of 
February  10, 1848,  that  not  only  was  there  to  be  a  uniform  price  for 
hook-headed  spikes,  but  that  the  whole  field  was  to  be  occupied  by 
the  parties  in  common,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  whole 
object  of  this  letter  was  to  tell  respondents  what  he  had  been  doing 
to  protect  their  common  rights.  Can  there  be  anything  more  needed 
to  show  that  it  was  the  understanding  of  both  parties,  that  by  the 
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agreement  of  October  14,  1845,  respondents  had  the  right  to  use  the 
bending  lever  ? 

Winslow's  letters,  written  in  January,  1845,  show  that  respondents 
were  using  the  bending  lever  at  that  time,  and  that  Burden  then 
knew  it.  In  Burden's  letter  of  January  10,  1845,  and  in  "Winslow's 
reply  to  it  of  January  13,  1845,  they  both  refer  to  "  the  machinery 
in  question,"  which  can  only  mean  the  bending  lever. 

IV.  But  whatever  i|^ight  have  been  the  construction  vs^hich  a  court 
would,  under  other  circumstances,  have  put  upon  this  agreement, 
a  court  of  equity  will  not  now  grant  an  injuncfion,  as  is  prayed  for 
in  the  complainants'  bill,  after  an  acquiescence  in  the  use  of  the  pat- 
ented machinery,  under  this  agreement  of  October  14, 1845,  Tor  near 
tliree  years  before  the  commencement  of  this  suit.  Wyeth  v.  Stone,! 
Story,  273;  Biinfife  v.  Jfwrra^/,  Jacob's  E.,  311 ;  Williams -v.  The  Earl 
of  Jersey,  1  Craig.  &  Phil.,  91 ;  Warioiek  v.  Hooper,  3  Eng.  Law  and 
Eq.  E.,  233,  cited;  TJ.  S.  Dig.,  Appendix,  vol.  5,  1851,  title  Patent. 

Mr.  Justice  Wayne  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  ^Northern  District  of  New  York. 

The  appellants  are  a  manufacturing  company  incorporatted  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  They  aver  that  Henry  Burden  was 
the  inventor  of  a  new  and  useful  impi'ovement  in  the  machinery  for 
manufacturing  wrought  nails  and  spikes,  for  whidh  letters  patent 
were  granted  to  him  on  the  2d  of  December,  1834.  They  allege 
that  it  was  assigned  to  them  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  also 
that  Burden  covenanted  with  them,  if  he  should  thereafter  make  any 
improvement  upon  his  invention,  that  he  would  convey  the  same  to 
them.  Burden  afterwards  did  make  a  new  and  useful  improvemertt 
in  machineiy  for  making  hook  or  brad  headed  spikes,  for  which  a 
patent  was  granted  to  him  on  the  2d  of  September,  1840.  He  as- 
signed it  to  the  complainants,  in  virtue  of  his  covenant,  whereby  they 
became  the  exclusive  owners  of  the  patent.  They  then  complain  that 
the  defendants  had  infringed  the  same,  by  having  erected  and  put 
in  use  in  their  iron  and  nail  works,  in  the  city  of  Troy,  four  or  five 
machines  for  tlie  manufacture  of  hook  or  brad  headed  spikes,  con- 
taining the  improvements  in  their  assigned  patent,  and  had  used 
them  for  manufacturing  hook  or  brad  headed  spikes  since  the  15th 
of  October,  1845. 

It  is  also  stated  that  Burden  brought  an  action  at  law  against  the 
defendants,  for  an  infringement  secured  by  the  patent  of  September 
2, 1840.     The  defendants  resisted  a  recovery,  upon  the  ground  that 
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Burden  was  not  the  first  inventor  of  the  improvements  for  which 
that  patent  had  been  obtained.  A  trial  of  this  case  upon  the  merits 
resulted  in  a  verdict  for  Burden  for  seven  hundred  dollars,  which 
was  carried  into  a  final  judgment  against  the  defendants,  after  a 
motion  which  they  made  for  a  new  trial  had  been  overruled. 

The  defendants  are  then  charged  with  again  using  the  improve- 
ments in  the  patent  of  1840,  under  the  pretense  that  they  have  a 
license  from  Burden  to  do  so.  This  is  denied  by  the  complainants ; 
and  they  say  if  such  license  had  been  given  by  Burden,  that  it  was 
in  contravention  of  his  assignment  to  them  of  his  patent,  by  which 
they  became  the  legal  and  equitable  owners  from  the  time  it  was 
granted,  on  September  2, 1840. 

The  bill  is  then  concluded  with  a  prayer  that  the  court  would  en- 
join the  defendants.  Corning,  Homer,  and  Winslow,  their  attorneys,, 
and  agents,  and  workmen,  to  desist  from  making,  using,  or  vending 
any  machine  containing  the  improvements  for  .which  letters  patent 
were  granted,  to  Burden  on  the  2d  of  September,  1840,  and  from 
selling  or  using  any  spikes  which  they  then  had  on  hand,  which  had 
been  manufactured  by  their  machines  containing  the  improvements 
of  that  patent.  An  account  of  the  profits  which  they  had  derived 
from  the  use  of  such  patented  improvements  is  also  called  for. 

The  letters  patent  granted  to  Burden  on  the  2d  of  Septembel^ 
1834,  and  that  of  the  2d  of  September,  1840,  describing  an  improve- 
ment called  a  bending  lever,  in  the  machinery  for  making  hook  or 
brad  headed  spikes,  are  made  exhibits  to  the  bill. 

This  bill  was  answered  by  the  defendants. 

It  admits  that  the  complainants  were  an  incorporated  body,  under 
the  style  of  the  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  Company ;  also,  that 
Henry  Burden  was  the  inventor  of  the  improvements  in  the  machin- 
ery for  making  nails  and  spikes,  for  which  letters  patent  were  grant- 
ed to  him  iu  December,  1834,  and  that  he  assigned  the  same  to  the 
complainants  two  years  thereafter.  But  they  deny  that  there  was 
any  covenant  in  the  assignment,  or  in  any  other  agreement  then 
recorded  in  the  Patent  Office,  or  any  agreement  between  Burden 
and  the  complainants,  obliging  him  to  convey  to  them  any  improve- 
ment which  he  might  make  upon  his  invention.  And  they  insist,  if 
such  an  agreement  was  made,  that,  as  it  was  only  a  covenant  to  con- 
vey a  contingent  possibility,  which  would  be  inoperative  and  void, 
it  could  not  afl'ect  them.  The  defendants  also  admit  that  Burden 
obtained  the  patent  of  the  2d  of  September,  1840 ;  but  they  deny  its 
validity.  They  declare  that  the  bending  lever  described  in  the  speci- 
fication of  it,  or  one  similar  to  it  in  form  and  principle  of  construc- 
45 
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tion  and  operation,  had  been  invented  aadhad  been  used  by  several 
persbiis,  in  maMng  spikes,  ibr  Several  years  before  tbe  psttent  had 
been  obtained  by  Burden  for  his  improvement  of  the  bending  lever. 
They  state  that  it  was  invented  by  Thomas  and  William  Osgood,  and 
used  by  them  in  the  years  1835-'36-'37-'38,  upon  one  of  their  spike- 
machitie's,  to  make  hook  6r  brad  headed  spikes,  which  they  sold  dur- 
ing those  years  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  also  stated  by  the  defendants 
that  the  bending  le^r  patented  by  Burden  was  the '  invention  of 
one  Ebenezer  Hunt,  whilst  be  Was  in  the  employment  of  the  former. 
It  is  then'  admitted  that  Burden  assigned  to  the  compMhants  Hs  pat- 
ent for  the  bending  lever  in  June,  1848  ;  but  it  is  said,  to  have  been 
fraudulently  done,  and  that  the  appellants  have  no  right,  legal  or 
equitable,  to  that  improvement,  under  that  assignment,  or  by  that  of 
the  agreement  between  the  complainants  of  Burden,  of  December, 
1836.  And,  it  is  added,  should  they  have  any  right  or  interest  in 
the  patent  for  Burdeli's  bending  lever,  that  the  defendants  have  also 
the  right  to  use  the  same  Under  an  agreenaent  with  Burden  of  the 
14th  October,  1845,  which  was  made  for  himself,  and' in  behalf  6f 
the  appellants,  as  their  agent,  before  he  had  assigned  it  to  them  in 
1848. 

The  defendants  then  aver  that  this  agreement  of  the"14th  of  Octo- 
ber was  made  with  the  understanding,  of  both  parties,  that  it  would 
finally  settle  all  differences  'between  themselves,  and  Burden,  and  the 
complainants  which  had  arisen  out  of  counter-claims  by  both  parties 
to  a  patent  for  maMng  horseshoes,  and  also  to  a  patdnt-right  for 
making  hook  or  brad  headed  spikes,  each  party  claiming  the  right  to 
manufacture  and  vend' stich  horseshoes  and  such  spikes  under  their  re- 
spective counter-claims  and  patents,  without  the  permission  of  either 
to  the  other,  and  to  use,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  brad-headed  spike, 
Burden's  bending  lever. 

The  consideration  of  the  agreement  is  said  to  have  been  a  purchase 
by  the  defendants  from  the  complainants  of  an  undivided  half  part 
of  a  dock  on  the  Hudson  Eiver  'for  ■|l,'500,'a  grant  by  the  defend- 
ants to  them  for  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  patent  horseshoes,  and 
a  niutual  relinquishment  bf  their  counter-claim  to  the  patents  for 
making  hook-headed  spikes  by  a  bending  lever,.  It  is  averred  that 
they  had  used  Burden's  bending  lever  in  the  manufacture  of  su6h 
spikes  fi'om  the  date  of  the  agreement,  with  his  knowledge,  withoiit 
objection  by  him  or  by  the  appellants,  and  that  Burden  had  discon- 
tinued the  suit  against  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  more  of  the 
pleadings.  The  abstract  given  discloses  what  had  been  the  relations 
between  these  parties  for  several  years  before  this  suit  was  brought, 
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and  their  views  and  conduct  respecting  the  patent  for  the  bending 
lever. 

"We  will  now  turn  to  the  evidence  in  the  case.  It  shows,  fii'st,  that 
every  allegation  in  the  bill  has  either  been  proved  or  admitted  by  the 
answer  of  the  d«tendants,  excepting  such  as  they  respectively  make 
concerning  the  agreement  of  the  14th  of  October,  [1845,  which  -^ill 
hereafter  have  our  attention.^ 

The  letters  patent  obtained  by  Burden  in  1834,  which  describes  a 
machine  for  making  nails  and  spikes,  is  annexed  as  an  exhibit  to  the 
bill,  and  so  is  that  afterwards  granted  to  them  in  1840,  for  his  im- 
provement on  the  first,  for  making  hook  or  brad  headed  spikes. 
The  answer  admits  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  fii'st,  and  that  he 
had  a  patent  for  it.  It  also  admitted  that  he  obtained  a  patent  for 
the  other ;  but  it  is  denied  that  he  was  the  inveutor  of  it.  This  the 
defendants  have  failed  to  prove;  and,  in  our  opinion,  the,  evidence 
given  by  them  on  that  point  rather  serves  to  establish  the  originality 
of  the  invention  than  to  impair  it.  "We  think  so,  because  it  is 'un- 
certain.and  conflicting,  and,  as  our  learned  brother  said  concerning 
it  in  the  court  below,  is  irreconcilable.  The  appellants  stand  upon 
that  patent  as  the  first  which  was  granted  for  the  bending  lever,  and 
they  may  well  do  so,  until  other  evidence  than  that  in  this  record 
shall  be  given  to  disprove  its  originality.  It  is  admitted  that  Bur- 
den assigned  that  patent  also  to  the  appellants ;  but  it  is  said  to  have 
beeu  fraudulently  done,  and  that  it  was  not  m,ade  because  Burden 
had  covenanted,  in  his  assignment  toihem  of  his  first  patent,  to  con- 
vey to  the  appellants  any  improvements  he  might  thereafter  make 
upon  that  machine  during  the  time  that  the  patent  had  to  run.  The 
assignment  by  Burden  to  the  appellants  of'  his  patent  for  maldng 
wrought  nails  or  spikes  is  dated  in  December,  1836,  just  two  years 
after  it  was  obtained.  It  contains,  after  the  transferring  clause,  and 
in  connection  with  it,  these  words:  ""With  all  the  improvements 
which  he  hath  made  or  shall  make  in  the  same,  in  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part  shall  deem 
expedient,  during  the  term  for  which  the  same  are  or  may  be  pat- 
ented by  the  said  party  of  the  first  part."  The  assignment  itself 
being  admitted  by  the  defendants,  this,  as  a  part  of  it,  must  also  be 
included  in  the  admission.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  covenant  which 
bouUd  Burden  to  convey  to  the  app0llants  his  improvement  upon 
his  machine  of  the  bendiijg  lever.  Though  the  assignment  of  it  was 
not  made  until  several  years  after  it  was  patented,  the  appellants 
were  equitably  entitled  to  it  before.  "Without  something  besides  to 
sustain  them  than  the  delay  in  making  the  assignment,  the  defend- 
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ants  had  no  ground  for  stating  that  it  was  a  fraudulent  device  to 
overreach  and  defeat  the  agreement  between  themselves  and  Bur- 
den of  the  14th  of  October,  1845.  The  defendants  also  admit  that 
they  were  sued  by  Burden  in  1842  for  an  infringement  of  the  rights 
secured  to  him  by  his  patent  for  the  bending  lever;  that  though 
they  had  resisted  it,  upon  the  ground  that  Burden  was  not  the  in- 
ventor, the  jury  who  tried  the  case  upon  its  merits  had  returned  a 
verdict  against  them  tor  the  infringement,  with  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars damages ;  and  that  it  was  carried  into  judgment.  This  was  in 
the  year  1843. 

In  J^ovember,  1844,  Burden,  believing  that  the  defendants  were 
again  using  his  bending  lever  for  making  brad-head  spikes,  brought 
against  them  a  bill  to  enjoin  them  from  doing  so,  and  asking  for  an 
account.  They  had  notice  of  it,  but,  from  some  accidental  cause, 
they  did  not  appear  to  resist  the  application ;  and  an  injunction  was 
gi'anted  until  the  further  order  of  the  court. 

In  a  few  days,  with  the  view  to  be  released  from  it,  Mr.  "Winslow, 
in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  associates,  filed  an  affidavit,  with  another 
made  by  Thomas  Osgood  and  Israel  Blanchard.  In  each  of  them, 
they  swear  that  the  defendants  were  not  using  Burden's  invention  in 
their  manufacture  of  hook  or  brad  headed  spikes,  but  that  they  made 
them  With  machinery  altogether  different  in  principle  and  mode  of 
operation  from  that  which  they  were  using  when  Mr.  Burden  sued 
them  in  1842  for  an  infringement  of  his  patent,  and  when  he  obtain- 
ed a  judgment  against  them.  Mr.  Winslow  states  that  the  machinery 
they  were  then  using  is  entirely  different  in  principle  and  operation 
from  the  machine  used  by  Burden  in  making  hook  and  brad  headed 
spikes.  Osgood  and  Blanchard,  after  stating  that  they  had  been  in 
the  employment  of  the  defendants  for  several  years,  say  that  they 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  process  used  by  the  defendants  in 
making  hook-headed  spikes,  and  with  that  which  they  were  using 
when  the  defendants  were  prosecuted  for  an  infringement  of  Mr. 
Burden's  patent,  and  that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  im- 
provement claimed  to  have  been  invented  by  Burden ;  that  the  ma- 
chinery then  used  by  the  defendants  not  only  differed  from  that 
which  they  used  when  they  were  prosecuted  for  an  infringement  of 
Burden's  patent,  but  also  that  the  process  then  in  use  by  the  defend- 
ants, by  which  the  hook-head  is  formed,  is  entirely  new,  and  differ- 
ent in  principle  and  use  from  the  bending  lever  described  by  Burden 
in  his  patent.  They  proceed  to  say  that  Burden's  patent,  in  their 
opinion,  is  in  no  manner  violated  by  the  manufacture  of  hook-head- 
ed spikes,  in  the  mode  in  which  they  are  now  made  by  the  defend- 
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ants.  The  process  mentioned  by  them,  and  by  Mr.  "Winslow,  is  not 
stated  in  their  affidavits.  What  it  was,  we  do  not  know  with  cer- 
tainty. 

These  affidavits  show  the  attitude  in  which  the  defendants  put 
themselves,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1844,  in  the  suit  then  pend- 
ing with  Burden. 

It  was  this^:  That,  as  a  deflnse  against  that  suit,  they  claimed  the 
right  to  manufacture  hook  or  brad  headed  spikes  by  machinery  en- 
tirely differing  in  principle  and  operation  from  Burden's  bending 
lever  for  the  same  manufacture. 

So  it  continued  until  the  agreement  of  the  14th  of  October,  1845, 
was  made.  Then,  and  the  day  after,  all  of  the  new  processes  men- 
tioned in  the  affidavits  of  Winslow,  Osgood,  and  Blanchard,  for 
making  brad-headed  spikes,  and  such  as  are  described  in  the  patents 
obtained  by  the  defendants,  were  set  aside  in  their  factory  for  Bur- 
den's more  manageable  and  efficient  bending  lever. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  agreement.  "We  give 
it  totidem  verbis : 

"Agreement  made  this  fourteenth  day  of  October,  1845,  between 
Henry  Burden,  of  the  one  part,  and  Erastus  Corning,  James  Horner, 
and  John  F.  "Winslow,  of  the  other  part.  "Whereas,  a  suit  is  now  * 
pending  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Northern 
District  of  New  York,  in  favor  of  the  said  Henry  Burden,  against 
the  said  Corning,  Horner,  and  Winslow,  arising  "out  of  the  alleged 
violation  and  infringement  of  a  patent-right  claimed  by  said  Bur- 
den for  making  of  spike,  both  parties  claiming  the  right  to  make 
said  spike,  it  is  now  agreed,  between  the  said  parties,  that  the  said 
suit  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  discontinued,  each  party  paying  their 
own  costs.  And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  the  said  parties  may  each 
hereafter  manufacture  and  vend  spikes  of  such  kind  and  character 
as  they  see  fit,  notwithstanding  their  confficting  claims  to  this  time. 
And  the  said  John  F.  Winslow,  claiming,  as  patentee,  to  have  the 
right,  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  Corning,  Horner,  and  himself,  to 
manufacture  the  patent  horseshoe,  and  the  said  Henry  Burden 
also  claiming  such  right  exclusively,  it  is  severally  agreed,  by  said 
Corning,  Horner,  and  Winslow,  that  said  Burden  may  manufacture 
said  patent  horseshoes,  and  that  said  Corning,  Horner,  and  Winslow 
will  not  manufacture  them.  And  each  party,  in  consideration  of  the 
premises,  hereby  releases  to  the  other,  or  others,  all  claim,  demand, 
and  cause  of  action,  by  reason  of  any  violation  of  the  patent-rights 
claimed  by  them  as  aforesaid,  to  the  date  thereof. 

"Dated  October  14, 1845.  H.  Burden." 
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It  contains,  besides  its  premises,  which  will.be  seen  are  not  unim- 
portant for  the  construction  of  it,  four  substantive  clauses. 

First,  the  discontinuance  of  the  suit  then  pending  between  the  par- 
ties, each  partj^  to  pay  their  own  costs.  Wext,  that  each  party  might 
thereafter  manufacture  spike  of  such  kind  and  character  as  they  see 
fit,  notwithstanding  their  conflicting  claims  to  that  time.  Then  the 
concession  by  the  defendants  to  Burden,  that  he  may  manufacture 
the  patent  horseshoes,  *and  that  they  will  not  do  so,  though  they  had 
claimed  the  right  to  make  them,  notwithstanding  Burden's  exclusive 
claim  for  that  purpose.  And  this  is  followed  by  releases  by  each 
party  to  the  other  of  all  claim,  demand,  and  causes  of  action,  by  rea^ 
son  of  any  violation  of  the  patent-rights  claimed  by  them  as  afore- 
said, to  the  date  hereof. 

The  defendants  contend,  that,  in  virtue  of  this  agreement,  they 
have  a  right  to  use  the  Burden  bending  lever  upon  their  spike- 
machines  ;  that  it  was  made  for  the  settlement  and  compromise  of  all 
diflierehces  and  claims  then  existing  between  themselves  and  Burden, 
on  account  of  their  counter-claims  for  making  patent  horseshoes  and 
brad-headed  spike ;  and  that  the  consideration  of  the  agreement  on 
their  part,  was  that  they  had  given  to  these  appellants  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  for  an  undivided  half  part  of  a  dock  on  the  Hudson 
River ;  had  conceded  to  them  an  exclusive  privilege  to  make  patent 
horseshoes ;  and  that  each  party  had  relinquished  to  the  other  their 
patents  for  making  hook-headed  spikes  by  a  bending  lever,  so  that 
both  might  use  that  of  the  other.  It  is  further  stated  by  the  defend- 
ants that  they  had  fully  performed  their  obligations  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  that  they  had,  from  the  date  of  it,  used  Burden's  bending 
lever  in  making  spike,  with  the  knowledge  of  Burden  and  the  appel- 
lants, without  any  objection  by  either  of  them. 

From  the  premises  of  the  agreement,  it  appears  that  the  suit  to  be 
discontinued  was  one  which  Burden  had  brought  against  Corning, 
Horner,  and  Winslow,  for  an  alleged  infringetnent  of  his  patent  for 
making  spike,  each  party  in  the  suit  claiming  the  right  to  do  so. 
What  their  counter-claims  were,  are  not  given  in  the  agreement. 
They  are,  however,  distinctly  recited  in  the  bill'a.nd  in  the  answer 
of  the  defendants,  as  they  say  they  existed  at  the  date  of  the  agree' 
ment.  Each  party,  at  that  time,  claimed  a  right  to  make  brad-head- 
ed spikes  by  diffierent  machines.  Burden's  claim  is  put  upon  his 
patent  for  the  bending  lever.  The  defendants  denied  that  they  haid 
infringed  it  by  the  machine  which  they  had  in  use,  and  swear  that  it 
was  different  in  principle  and  operation  fi'om  Burden's  patent  bend- 
ing lever.     It  is  also  said  by  them,  in  their  answer,  that  there  wei'e 
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differences  between  them  as  to  a  patent  foi'  iQaking:  the  horseshoe. 
The  differences,  however,  on  that  account,  were  never  litigated  by 
the  parties,  and  the  subject  is  only  before  us  because  it  is  meiitioned 
in  the  agreement,  and  in  the  answer  of  the  defendants  in  this  suit. 

Having  ascertainedi,  from  the  agreement  itself,  and  from  the  plead- 
ings in  this  suit,  what  were  the  conflicting  claims  between  the  parties 
when  the  agreement  was  made,  we  are  prepared  to  give  our  construc- 
tion to  that  clause  of  it  from  which  the  defendants  claim  the  right, 
or  a  license,  to  use  Burden's  bending  leyer  for  making  brad-headed 
spikes. 

It  is  in  these  words :  "And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  the  said  par- 
ties may  each  hereafter  manufacture  and  vend  spike  of  such  kind 
and  character  as  they  see  fit,  notwithstanding  their  conflicting  claims 
to  'this  time," — that  is,  up  to  the  dajte  of  the  agreement 

The  limitation  as  to  time  clearly  indicates,  as  the  existing  litigar 
tion  between  them  in  the  suit  had  been  the  rights  claimed  by  both 
in  it  to  manufaxiture  brad-headed  spike  with  a  bending  lever,  oper- 
ating differently  in  the  machines  which  they  were  respectively  using 
in  their  factories,  that  each  thereafter  could  make  and  vend  them, 
notwithstanding  the  claim  made  by  Burden,  in  his  bill,  that  he  had 
by  his  patent  the  exclusive  right  to  make  them.  The  words  are,  " 
"that  the  said  parties  may  each  hereafter  manufacture  and  vend 
spike  of  such  kind  and  character  as  they  see  fit."  Biirden  had  ob- 
tained at  law  one  verdict  against  the  defendants,  for  a  violation  of 
his  patent,  and  the  suit  then  pending  was  another,  which  he  had 
brought  in  equity,  to  restrain  the  parties  from  continuing  the  in- 
fringement. They  deny  that  the  judgmeot  agsitis.t  them  in  the  suit 
at  law  had  settied  the  validitj'  of  Burden's  patent ;  that  that  ques- 
tion was  still  open  in  the  second  suit,  as  they  say  it  is  in  this,  the 
third  suit ;  /but  in  no  one  of  them  did  they  ever  claim  the  right  to 
use  Burden's  invention  as  such,  or  as  they  now  claim  to  do,  under 
the  agreement,  but  they  claimed,  in  all  of  them,  only  a  right  to  make 
brad-headed  spikes  by  machinery  which  was  difterent  in  principle 
and  operation  fcom  Burden's  patent.  When  the  parties  were  adjust- 
ing a  compromise  of  the  second  suit,  and  up  to  the  time  when  it  was 
done.  Burden  had  claimed  an  exclusive  right  from  his  patent  to  make 
brad-headed  spike  with  a  bending  lever.  The  defendants  claimed 
also  that  right,  and  it  was  because  they  exercised  it  that  Burden  sued 
them  for  an  infringement  of  his  patent.  Both  parties  were  making 
brad-headed  spike:  Burden,  under  an  unquestioned  right,  growing 
out  of  his  patent;  the  defendants,  under  a  controvertible  claim, 
which  the  suit  was  brought  to  settle  judicially.    They  had  already 
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almost  obtained  a  monopoly  for  the  supply  of  such  spike  for  the 
railroads  of  the  country.  It  was  with  the  hope  of  doing  so  entirely, 
and  with  the  expectation  of  dividing  the  spike  business  of  the  United 
States  between  them,  notwithstanding  the  threatening  competition  of 
other  persons  who  claimed  the  right  to  make  brad-headed  spike,  and 
were  making  them  with  a  bending  lever,  that  Mr.  Burden  and  these 
defendants  were  induced  to  compromise  their  litigation.  It  was  a 
mere  matter  of  interast  which  actuated  them,  without  any  other 
sympathies  between  them  than  the  disinclination  of  all  persons  to 
have  the  relations  of  social  life  and  of  business  broken  up  by  pro- 
tracted litigation.  But  each  party,  business-like,  alive  to  his  own 
intei'est,  did  not  mean  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  the  other,  except  such 
as  their  common  object  might  require;  that  was,  to  drive  all  others 
out  of  the  brad-headed  spike  trade.  Burden  had  obtained  one  ver- 
dict against  the  defendants  for  infrin^ng  his  patent.  He  was  suing 
them  for  doing  so  again,  and  had  obtained  no  injunction  rdsi,  to  re- 
strain them  from  continuing  it.  They  continued  to  make  spike  with 
a  machine^  alleging  it  to  be  no  infringement  of  their  competitor's 
patent.  That  was  the  point  of  controversy.  It  was  believed  by 
both  of  them  that  their  common  interest  required  a  relinquishment 
of  it  by  Mr.  Burden,  and  he  made  it,  intending  that  each  might  there- 
after make  brad-headed  spike  himself,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do  from 
his  patent,  and  the  defendants,  as  they  represented  themselves  to  be 
doing,  by  the  machine  which  they  swear  was  different  in  principle 
and  operation  from  his,  and  no  infringement  of  it.  Brad-headed 
spike  could  be  made  with  either  of  them,  and  that  being  the  case,  it 
was  agreed  that  each  might  thereafter  manufacture  and  vend  spike 
of  such  kind  and  character  as  they  might  "  see  fit "  to  do. 

It  was  admitted,  in  the  argument  of  this  case,  (and,  had  it  not  been, 
it  is  certain,)  that  the  agreement  of  October  14,  1845,  does  not,  in 
terms,  give  to  the  defendants  the  right  to  use  the  machines  patented 
by  Burden  in  1840.  But  it  is  said  it  does  give  that  right  by  impli- 
'cation ;  that  such  was  the  understanding  and  intention.  And  that 
■is  inferred  from  matters  in  the  agreement,  and  from  a  circumstance 
■out  of  it,  which  are  said  to  determine  its  construction  in  favor  of  the 
•claim  made  by  the  defendants  to  use  Burden's  patent.  We  proceed 
tto  examine  it. 

In  the  agreement,  it  is  said:  "Each  party,  in  consideration  of  the 
^premises,  releases  to  the  other  all  claim,  demand,  and  cause  of  action, 
by  reason  of  any  violation  of  the  patent-rights  claimed  by  them  as 
aforesaid,  to  the  date  hereof"    Those  are  its  words. 

By  the  premises,  of  course,  in  its  use  here,  is  meant  all  of  the  deed 
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which  precedes  the  releases,  making  every  part  or  clause  the  consid- 
eration for  which  the  releases  are  given.  The  release  is  a  relinquish- 
ment by  both  parties  of  all  claim,  demand,  and  cause  of  action  for 
the  violation  of  patent-rights  claimed  by  them  to  that  date.  It  is 
imperfectly  expressed  as  to  the  subject-matters  in  controversy,  which 
were  then  to  be  compromised,  as  they  appear  in  the  suit.  That  such 
was  the  intention,  appears  from  the  language  of  the  release,  it  be- 
ing for  any  violation  of  the  patent-rights  claimed  by  them.  The  de- 
fendants never  charged  Burden  with  any  violation  of  any  patent  of 
theirs  in  their  pleadings.  They  make  but  two  claims :  the  first,  that 
they  had  as  good  a  right  to  make  brad-headed  spikes  as  Burden  had, 
notwithstanding  his  suit  against  them  for  infringing  his  patent ;  and 
as  patentee  that  they  had  a  right  to  manufacture  the  patent  horse- 
shoe, against  the  exclusive  claim  of  Burden,  under  his  patent,  to  make 
them.  Now,  though  the  release,  as  it  is  expressed,  may  imply  that 
there  had  been  between  the  parties  other  claims  than  such  as  we 
find  in  the  suit  and  in  the  agreement,  we  think  the  words  in  the 
release,  "  claimed  by  them  as  aforesaid,"  fix  its  meaning  to  what  is 
expressed.  And  if  this  was  not  so,  we  should  say,  without  these 
words,  "claimed  by  them  as  aforesaid,"  that  the  general  words 
would  be  restrained  by  the  particular  occasion  of  using  them ;  and 
that  its  meaning  is,  that  Burden  releases  to  the  defendants,  for  the 
considerations  of  the  agi-eement,  all  claim  and  causes  of  action  up  to 
that  date,  for  any  violation  of  his  patent-rights  for  the  horseshoe  and 
bending  lever,  for  which  they  asserted  a  claim  as  well  as  himself. 
Ld.  Raymond,  399 ;  3  Mod.,  277 ;  1  Lev.,  235 ;  3  Id.,  273 ;  2  Shower, 
47. 

Besides,  the  releases  being  operative  only  up  to  that  date,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  admit  that  it  was  meant  to  provide  prospectively  for  the 
defendants  to  use  a  particular  machine,  for  any  previous  violation 
for  which  they  were  then  to  be  released.  It  is  a  bar  to  any  right  of 
action  for  the  past  for  the  causes  stated,  and  not  a  limitation  upon 
the  releases  for  anything  of  a  like  kind  which  may  be  done  there- 
after. 

But  is  was  also  urged  that  the  rights  of  the  defendants,  under  the 
agreement  to  use  Burden's  bending  lever,  might  be  inferred  from 
their  relinquishment  to  the  appellant  of  their  right  to  make  the 
horseshoe.  The  proofs  in  the  case  disclose  that  Burden  had  obtain- 
ed in  November,  1835,  a  patent  for  a  new  and  useful  improvement 
in  the  machine  for  making  horseshoes,  and  that  he  also  patented 
another  improvement  upon  that  in  1843.  In  May,  1844,  Mr.  Hor- 
ner and  Mr.  Winslow  bought  from  Elisha  Tolles  and  Nathaniel  B. 
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Gaylord,  for  |1,000,  a  patent  for  making-  or  bending  horseshoes, 
claimed  by  ToUes  as  his  invention,  of  which  Gaylord  became  the 
owner  of  an  undivided  half,  by  assignment  from  ToUes,  before  the 
latter  obtained  his  patent,  in  1834,  In  the  agreement  for  the  pur- 
chase, it  is  recited  that  the  patent  having  been  lost,  a  new  patent  was 
issued  to  Tollea  in  May,  1844.  The  view  tak;en  by  Winslow  and 
Horner  of  their  purchase  of  that  patent  is  shown  by  covenants  in  the 
agreement.  It  is,  thai  in  case  it  shall  at  any  time  appear,  by  the 
decision  of  any  court  having  competent  jurisdiction,  that  the  patents 
conveyed  to  Winslow  and  Homer  were  not  valid  and  effectual  to 
secure  to  them  the  exclusive  privileges  thereby  granted,  whether  for 
the  reason  that  ToUes  was  not  the  original  inventor  of  the  machine, 
or  otheiwise,  then,  that  the  purchase-money  was  to  be  returned  to 
Horner  and  Winslow,  with  interest  from  the  time  it  was  received, 
both  ToUes  and  Gaylord  being  only  responsible  for  the  portions  of 
the  money  that  they  might  receive,  Gaylord  guaranteeing  to  the  pur- 
chasers one  hundred  doUars  of  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars  which,  it  appears,  he  did  receive  from  Mr.  Winslow,  Gaylord 
haying  on  the  same  day  received  from  him  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  doUars.  Such  was  the  claim  of  the  defendants  for  a  patent  for 
bending  horseshoes,  and  no  more.  The  defendants  had  the  right  to 
buy  such  a  patent,  with  an  undex'taki.ijg:  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  law- 
suit, if  they  pleased  to  do  so.  And  they  had  a  right  to  use  the  patent 
which  they  bought,  if  it  had  really  been  obtained,  and  was  not  an  in- 
fringement of  another  patent-  But  having  shown  their  own  appre- 
hension of  its  invalidity,  and  provided  that  they  were  to  lose  noth- 
ing by  it,  in  case  it  should  prove  to  be  the  right  which  they  asserted 
under  it  in  the  agreement  of  14th  of  October,  .1845,  can  only  be 
viewed  by  us  as  a  relinquishment  of  a  very  doubtful  claim  to  make 
the  patent  horseshoe,  to  the  exclusive  claim  made  by  Burden,  to 
make  them  under  his  patent,  which  formed  an  inducement  with  the 
latter  to  enter  into  the  release  contained  in  that  agreement.  As  to 
the  circumstance  out  of  the  agreement,  upon  which  the  defendants 
state  formed  in  fact  the  consideration,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  it 
sufficiently  appears  that  the  undivided  half  of  the  dock  which  they 
bought  fi'om  the  appellants  w^as  fully  worth  the  sum  paid  for  it  when 
the  purchase  was  made,  and  therefore  the  price  given  cannot  be  a 
considei'ation  for  anything  else. 

We  have  so  far  coiistrued  the  agreement  from  what  is  expressed 
in  it,  in  connection  with  the  clairhs  made  by  the  parties  in  the  suit 
which  Burden  agreed  to  discontinue.  There  are  other  reasons  which 
would  bring  us  to  the  same  coilclusion. 
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Though  no  form  has  been  prescribed,  either  for  assignments  of  pat- 
ents or  for  licenses  to  use  them,  we" have  judicial  decisions  concei'n- 
ing  both,  which  are  to  determine  what  language  will  make  either, 
and  how  they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  The  clause 
of  the  agreement  from  which  the  defendants  wish  it  to  be  inferred 
that  they  have  a  right  to  use  Burden's  bending  lever,  gives  nothing 
definitely.  The  claim  made  by  them  in  their  answer  is  uncertain. 
It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  whether  they  mean  to  claim  by  assign- 
ment or  by  a  license ;  and  when  it  was  urged  in  the  ai'gument  that 
they  did  so.  by  license,  it  was  equally  uncertain  whether  they  did  so 
i^ipon  a  claim  which  they  might  assign  or  use  for  others  who  might 
become  owners  in  their  factory,  or  which  they  could  only  personally 
use  without  being  transmissible  by  them  to  others.  The  difference  is 
well  understood.  A  mere  license  to  a  party,  without  having  his  as- 
signs, or  equivalent  words  to  them,  showing  that  it  was  meant  to-  be 
assignable,  is  only  the  grant  of  a  personal  power  to  the  licensees,  and 
is  not  transferable  by  him  to  another.  Curtis  on  Patents,  sec.  198  ; 
2  Story,  525,  554.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  argument  the  claim  was  for 
a  license  to  use  Burden's  bending  lever;  but  to  what  extent,  or  where 
or  for  what  time,  was  not  said;  nor  can  it  be  collected  from  their  an- 
swer. Such  uncertainties  we  cannot  affirm  of  an  agreement  which 
definitely  states  what  they  may  do.  Further,  we  cannot  adopt  the 
construction  of  the  agreement  contended  for  by  the  defendants,  be- 
cause they  gave  no  such  consideration  for  such  an  interest  in  Burden's 
patent.  We  do  not  say  an  inadequate  one,  but  no  consideration ;  we 
can  find  none  in  the  agreement,  nor  any  in  what  is  said  in  their 
answer  to  have  been  a  consideration.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  the  dock  bought  by  them  from  the  appellants  could  not  have 
been  any  part  of  a  consideration,  because  the  proofs  in  the  cause  show* 
that  their  use  of  it  is  a  convenience  in  their  business,  and  that  the  in- 
terest which  they  acquired  in  that  property,  was  fully  worth  the  price 
given  by  them  for  it.  In  addition  to  what  hae  already  been  said  con- 
cerning the  relinquishment  of  the  horseshoe  manufacture,  or  thai 
Burden  might  manufacture  them,  and  that  they  would  not,  we  can^ 
not  see  how  that,  as  a  part  of  the  agreement,  can  be  made'  by  any 
implication  to  mean  more  than  this :  that  it  was  a  surrender  to  the 
exclusive  claim  of  Burden  to  make  them  of  a  very. equivocal  right 
upon  their  part  to  do  so,  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  pending  suit  for 
the  allowance  to  them  to  make  brad-headed  spike,  which  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  suit  to  prevent,  and  for  the  releases  mutually  given 
against  any  future  claim  for  past  violations  of  the  patent-rights  claim- 
ed by  them  in  their  pleadings.    We  think;  from  the  agreement,  that 
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such  was  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  it,  notwithstanding  the  decla- 
ration of  the  defendants  that  it  was  otherwise.  We  do  so,  because 
there  is  no  proof  of  it  in  the  case,  and  because  it  is  not  permitted  to 
a  party  to  control  a  written  agreement  by  parol  testimony  of  decla- 
rations or  conversation,  at  the  time  it  was  completed  or  before,  which 
would  contradict,  add  to,  or  alter  the  written  agreement,  either  in  the 
case  of  a  latent  or  patent  ambiguity,  though  in  either,  collateral  facts, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  parties  were  placed  when  the 
agreement  was  made,  may  be  given  in  evidence.  In  the  first  case, 
to  ascertain  something  extrinsic,  or  matter  out  of  the  instrument, 
where  there  is  no  ambiguity  from  the  language  of  it;  and  in  the  other, 
when  from  defective  terms  the  intention  of  the  parties  may  not  be 
collected  from  them.  In  this  agreement,  we  can  see  no  such  ambi- 
guity of  expression  to  make  it  doubtful,  or  anything  extrinsic  con- 
nected with  it  to  make  it  uncertain. 

The  proofs  in  this  case  disclose  that  Burden's  bending  lever  is  a 
valuable  invention ;  so  much  so,  that  the  appellants  gave  to  him  for 
the  assignment  of  it,  with  its  improvements,  and  for  the  assignment 
of  the  horseshoe  patent,  thirty  per  cent,  upon  the  net  gains  of  the 
manufacture  of  both,  with  a  like  interest  in  the  value  of  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  both  which  might  be  on  hand  when  the  contract  shall  be 
at  an  end,  and  with  the  same  interest  in  all  the  real  estate,  the  ad- 
ditions and  improvements  of  it,  which  shall  be  bought  and  made  out 
of  the  earnings  of  the  assigned  machinery;  with  this  further  stipula- 
tion, upon  the  part  of  the  appellant,  that  his  interest,  as  they  have 
been  stated,  should  commence  six  months  before  the  date  of  his  as- 
signments. With  such  advantages,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  it  was 
understood  by  the  parties  to  the  agreement  of  14th  of  October,  1845, 
'  that  Burden  meant  to  put  a  rival  establishment  in  possession  of  an 
interest  in  his  patent  equal  to  that  of  the  appellants,  for  making  brad- 
headed  spike,  and  that  for  nothing. 

Before  concluding,  we  will  remark  that  there  is  no  proof  in  the 
cause  to  maintain  the  averment  in  the  answer  of  the  defendants,  that 
they  used  the  bending  lever  of  Burden  with  his  knowledge  and  that 
of  the  appellants,  from  the  date  of  the  agreement  until  the  suit  was 
brought,  without  any  objection  or  complaint  from  either  of  them. 

In  every  point  of  view  which  we  can  take  of  this  case,  we  think 
that  the  defendants  have  infringed  the  patent  for  making  hook  or 
brad  -headed  spike  with  Burden's  bending  lever.  We  shall  direct 
the  decree  of  the  court  below  to  be  reversed,  and  shall  order  a  per- 
petual injunction  to  enjoin  the  defendants  from  using  the  machine 
with  Burden's  bending  lever  in  the  manufacture  of  brad-headed  spike. 
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and  shall  remand  the  case  to  the  court  below,  with  directions  for  an 
account  to  be  taken,  as  is  prayed  for  by  the  appellants. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  dissented. 

Order.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern 
District  of  New  York,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ;  on  consideration 
whereof,  it  is  now  here  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  by  this  court, 
that  the  decree  of  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  reversed  with  costs,  and  that  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  remanded  to  the  said  Circuit  Court,  with  instructions  to  en- 
join the  defendants  perpetually  from  using  the  improved  machinery 
with  the  bending  lever  for  making  hook  and  brad  headed  spikes, 
patented  to  Henry  Burden  the  2d  of  September,  1840,  and  assigned 
to  the  complainant  as  set  forth  in  complainant's  hill,  and  to  enter 
a  decree  in  favor  of  the  complainants,  for  the  use  and  profits  there- 
of, upon  an  account  to  be  stated  by  a  master,  under  the  direction  of 
the  said  Circuit  Court,  as  is  prayed  for  by  the  complainants,  and  for 
such  further  proceedings  to  be  had  therein,  in  conformity  to  the  opin- 
ion of  this  court,  as  to  law  and  justice  may  appertaia. 


Horace  0.  Silsby,  "Washburn  Race,  Able  Downs,  Henry  Herrion, 
AND  Charles  D.  Thompson  v.  Elisha  Foote. 

(14  Howard,  218.) 

1.  Upon  a  trial  in  New  York,  a  juror  became  ill,  and  was  discharged  before  any 

evidence  was  given,  and  before  the  plaintiff's  counsel  had  concluded  his  open- 
ing address.  The  court  ordered  another  juror  to  be  sworn,  and  proceeded 
with  the  trial.  The  defendant  cannot  object  to  this.  It  is  the  practice  in 
New  York,  and  the  Circuit  Court  had  a  right  to  follow  it. 

2.  The  court  having  erroneously  refused  to  allow  the  plaintiff  to  offer  a  paper  in 

evidence  as  a  disclaimer  of  part  of  a  patent,  afterwards  refused  to  allow  the 
defendants  to  offer  the  same  paper  in  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  prejudic- 
ing the  plaintiff's  rights.  This  last  refusal  was  correct.  Tiie  reason  given 
was  erroneous ;  but  this  is  not  a  suflScient  cause  for  reversing  the  judgment. 

3.  The  courts  of  the  United  States  have  not  tlie  power  to  order  a  nonsuit  against 

the  wishes  of  the  plaintiff. 

4.  Under  a  notice  given  by  the  defendant,  that  the  invention  claimed  by  the 

plaintiff  was  described  in  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines, 
and  had  been  used  by  Andrew  Ure,  of  London,  it  was  not  competent  to  give 
in  evidence  a  very  large  book.  The  place  in  the  book  should  have  been  speci- 
fied. 
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3.  ISTor,  under  the  notice,  was  the  book  competent  evidence  that  Andrew  TJre,  of 
London,  had  a  prior  Icnowledge  of  the.  thing  patented.  The  notice  does  not 
state  the  pl.aCe  where  the  same  was  irs^d. 

6.  One  of  the  specifications  of  the  patent  being  for  a  combination  of  certain  parts 

of  mieohanisni  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  i-estilt,  it  was  proper,  for  *he 
court  to  instruct  the  jury  that  the  defendants  had  not  infringed  the  patent, 
unless  they  had  used  all  the  parts  ..embraced  in  the  plaintiff's  combination; 
and  the  jury  were  to  find  what  those  parts  were,  and  whether  the  defendants 
had  used  them. 

7.  When  a  claim  does  nob  point  out  and  designate  the  partictflar  elements  which 

composea  combination,  but  only  declares,  as  it  properly  may,  that  the  com- 
bination is  made  up  of  so  much  of  the  described  machinery  as  effects  a  par- 
ticular result,  it  is  a  question  of  fact  which  of  the  described  parts  are  essen- 
tial to  produce  that  result,  and  to  this  extent,  not  the  construction  of  the 
claim,  strictly  speaking,  but  the  application  of  the  claim,  should  be  left  to 
the  jury. 

This  case  was  brought  up  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  ¥nited  States  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York. 

The  facts  are  stated  in  the  opinion  ©f  the  court-. 

It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Seioard,  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  and  by  Mr. 
Foots,  in  proper  person,  for  ibe  defendant  in  error. 

Mr.  Justice  Cuktis  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  an  action  on  the  case  for  the  violation  of  a  patent-right 
granted  to  the  defendant  in  error  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  1842,  for 
"a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  regulating  the  draft  of  stoves." 
On  the  trial  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  New 
York,  the  -defendants  -took  exceptions  to^  the  rulings  of  the  district 
judge  who  presidediat  the  trial,  and  ;haTe  brought  the  case  here  by  a 
writ  of  error. 

The  first  exception  shows  the  following  facts:  After  the  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff  had  b^gun  his  opening  address  to  the  jury,  a  juror 
became  lill,:  applied  to  the  court  to  be  discharged,  and  was  discharged 
from  the  panel  On  account  of  physical  inability  to  sit  on  the  residue 
of  the  trial.  Thereupon 'the  court  ordered  another  juror  to  be  drawn 
and  sworn,  and  the  panel  being  thus  full,  the  trial  proceeded,  and 
the  plaintiff's  counsel  concluded  his  address.  The  plaintiff"  assented 
to  this  proceeding;  the  defendant  objected,  and  excepted  to  the  order 
of  the  court. 

We  think  it  was  not  erroneous  for  the  pi'esiding  judge  to  treat  the 
physical  inability  of  the  juror  as  simply  creating  a  vacancy  on  the 
panel,  and  proceeding  to  fill  it  in  the  usual  way,  by  having  a  twelfth 
juror  drawn  and  sworn.  "We  understand  it  to  have  been  the  practice 
of  the  courts  of  the  State  of  New  York  so  to  treat  such  a  withdrawal 
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of  a  juror,  when  the  presiding  judge  in  Ms  discretion  has  thought 
proper  to  do  so,  and  under  the  act  of  July  20, 1840,  (5  Stat,  at  Large, 
394,)  the  Circuit  Court  might  properly  conform  to  that  practice.  Of 
course  it  miist  be  confined  to  cases  like  the  present,  in  which  it  is  ap- 
parent the  party  objecting  received  no  injury.  The  defendant  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  been  prejudiced  by  the  failure  of  the  twelfth 
juror  to  hear  a  part  of  the  opening  arguto^nt  for  the  plaintiff,  no 
evidence  having  been  given,  and  he  did  not  make  known  to  the 
court  that  he  desired  to  attempt  to  exercise  any  right  of  challenge 
of  Ihe  other  eleven  jurors,  to  which  he  might  have  been  restored  if 
any  cause  existed,  and  the  panel  had  been  treated  as  broken  up.  Rex 
V.  Edwards,  4  Taunt.,  309 ;  Green  v.  NwmUe,S  Hill,  (S.  C.,)  262.  In 
such  a  case,  we  think  it  rested  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  whether 
the  withdrawal  of  a  juror  should  be  treated  simply  as  octasioning  a 
vacancy  on  a  still  existing  panel,  or  as  breaking  up  the  panel  alto- 
gether ;  and  it  being  a  matter  of  discretion,  no  error  could  be  assigned 
upon  it,  even  if  there  were  reason  to  believe,  what  in  this  case  there 
is  not,  that  the  discretion  was  not  wisely  exercised. 

The  next  exception  was  to  the  refusal  of  the  judge  to  allow  the 
defendant  to  put  in  evidence  to  the  jury  an  indorsement  on  the  orig- 
inal letters  patent.  The  plaintiff  had  previously  oflered  in  evidence 
a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  following  disclainlfer : 

"  To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents:  The  petition  of  Elisha  Foote,  of 
Seneca  Falls,  in  the  county  of  Seneca,  and  State  of  New  York,  re- 
spectftilly  represents : 

"That  your  petitioner  obtained  lettets  patent  of  the  United  States  ' 
for  an  improvement  in  regtilating  the  draft  of  stoves,  which  letters  , 
patent  are  dated  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  1842.  That  he  has  reason 
to  believe,  that,  through  inadvertehce  and  mistake,  the  claim  made  in 
the  specification  of  said  letters  patent — ^in  the  fbllowipg  words,  to  wit: 
'What  I  claim  as  niy  invention;  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  application  of  the  expansive  and  contracting  power  of  a  metallic 
rod,  by  different  degrees  of  heat,  to  open  and  close  a 'damper  which 
governs  the  admission  of  air  into  a  stove,  or  other  structure  in  which 
it.  may  be  used,  by  which  a  more  perfect  control  over  the  heat  is  ob- 
tained than  -can  be  by  a  damper  in  the  flue' — ^is  too  broad,  including 
that  of  which  your  petitioner  was  not  the  first  inventor. 

"  Tour  petitioner,  therefore,  hereby  enters  his  disclaimer  to  so 
much  of  said  claim  as  extends  the  application  of  the  expansive  and 
contracting  power  of  a  metallic  rod,  by  different  degrees  of  heat,  to 
any  other  use  or  purpose  than  that  of  regulating  the  heat  of  a  stove, 
in  which  such  rod  shall  be  acted  upon  directly  by  the  heat  of  the  stove 
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or  the  fire  wMch  it  contains;  such  disclaimer  is  to  operate  to  the 
extent  of  the  interest  in  said  letters  patent  vested  in  your  petitioner, 
who  has  paid  ten  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  agree- 
ably to  the  act  of  Congress  in  that  case  made  and  provided. 

"Elisha  Footb, 
"  Witnesses :  Morris  Newton,  Edwin  L.  Baltink." 
The  defendants  objected,  upon  the  ground  that  the  instrument  did 
not  state  "  the  extent  of  his  interest  in  such  patent."  5  Stat,  at  Large,- 
193,  sec.  7.  The  court  sustained  the  objection,  and  refused  to  per- 
mit the  instrument  to  be  read  by  the  plaintift'  as  a  disclaimer.  At  a 
subsequent  stage  of  the  trial,  the  defendant  offered  to  read  to  the  jury 
a  copy  of  this  instrument,  indorsed  on  the  ori^nal  letters  patent,  not 
as  a  disclaimer  under  the  act  of  Congress  above  referred  to,  but  as  a 
confession  by  the  plaintiff  that  he  was  not  the  original  and  first  inven- 
tor of  a  part  of  the  thing  patented.  The  plaintiff  objected,  because 
the  indorsement  on  the  letters  patent  was  not  in  his  handwriting,  nor 
signed  by  him,  and  the  defendants  had  already  caused  a  duly  certified 
copy  of  the  same  instrument  to  be  rejected.  The  court  sustained  the 
objection. 

We  are  of  opinion  the  court  erred  in  not  allowing  the  plaintiff  to 
put  this  instrument  in  evidence  as  a  disclaimer,  under  the  seventh- 
section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1837.  5  Stat,  at  Large,  193.  This 
section  authorizes  not  only  the  patentee,  but  his  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns,  whether  of  the  whole  or  of  a  sectional  interest  in 
the  patent,  to  make  disclaimer,  "  stating  therein  the  extent  of  his  in- 
terest in  such  patent."  This  instrument  states  that  the  plaintiff  was 
himself  the  patentee,  and  having  thus  shown  a  grant  to  himself  of 
the  whole  interest,  it  is  silent  respecting  a  transfer  of  any  part  of  it. 
The  fair  implication  is  that  he  still  owns  the  whole;  and  this  impli-. 
cation  is  sufficient,  without  an  express  declaration  that  he  had  parted 
with  no  interest.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  words,  "  such  disclaimer 
is  to  operate  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  vested  in  your  petitioner," 
imply  that  he  had  not  the  whole  title.  But  the  interest  previously 
described  as  vested  in  him  was  the  entire  title  as  patentee,  and  this 
reference  to  that  interest,  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that  the 
disclaimer  was  intended  to  operate  upon  it  to  its  whole  extent, 
strengthens  rather  than  weakens  the  implication  that  he  owned  the 
whole  patent.  This  being  so,  it  follows,  that  when  the  defendants 
offered  to  put  a  copy  of  the  instrument  in  evidence,  not  as  a  dis- 
claimer, but  as  a  confession  of  the  defendant  to  prejudice  his  rights, 
it  was  properly  rejected.  It  is  true,  the  rejection  of  the  evidence  was 
placed  on  a  different  ground  by  the  judge  below.    But  if  the  defend- 
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ants  were  not  depriyed  of  any  right  by  the  r^ection  qf  the  evidence, 
it  is  not  cause  for  reversing  lihe  judgment  that  an  erroneous  reason 
was  given  for  rejecting  it;  and  tiiey  were  not  deprived  of  any  right 
if  the  paper  wag  not  legal  evidence  upon  the  pjifticular  point  for 
which  alone  it  was  offered,,  or  if  its  reception,  accompanied  by  proper 
instructions  to  the  jury  concerning  its  legal  effect,  must  necessarily 
have  assisted  the  opposite  party. 

The  next  exception  is  to  the  refusM  of  the  judge  to  order  a  non- 
suit. But  as  it  has  repeatedly  decided  that,  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  have  no  power  to  order  a  peremptory  nonsuit  against  the  will 
of  the  plaintiff,  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine  the  grounds  of  the 
motion.  Doe  v.  Grymes,  1  Pet.,  469 ;  D'  Wolf  v.  MabavA,,!  Pet,,  476 ; 
Crane  v.  Morris,  6  Pet.,  598. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  defendants  offered  to  put  in  evidence 
two  ai-ticles  contained  in  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines,  to  prove  that  the  patent  declared  on  was  not  valid.  The 
plaintiff  objected,  and  the  evidence  was  eXiQluded.  It  is  incumbent 
on  the  defendants  to  show  their  right  to  introduce  this  evidence.  To' 
do  so,  they  rely  on  the  ilfteenth  section  of  the  act  of  July  4, 1836.. 
5  Stat,  at  Large,  123.  This  section  enables  the  defendant,  in  any 
action  on  the  case  founded  on  letters  patent^  to  give  in  evidence,, 
under  the  general  issue,  any  speci3,l  matter  of  which  notice  in  writ- 
ing may  have  been  given  to  the  plaintiff  or  his  attorney,  thirty  days 
before  the  trial,  tending  to  prove,  among  other  things,  that  the  pat- 
entee was  not  the  original  and  first  inventor  of  the  thing  patented, 
or  of  some  substantial  and  material  part  thereof,  clp,imed  as  new,  or 
that  it  had  been  described  in  some  public  work  anterior  to  the  sup- 
posed discovery  thereof  by  the  patentee ;  and  whenever  the  defendant 
relies,  in  his  defease,  on  the  fact  of  a,  previous  invention,  knowledge, 
or  use  of  the  thing  patented,  he  is  required  to  state,  in  his  notice  of 
special  matter,  the  names  and  places  of  Eeeidence  of  those  whom  he 
intends  to  prove  possessed  a  prior  knowledge  of  the  thing,  and  where 
the  same  had  been,  need.  The  notice  given  in  this  case  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  patentee  was  not  the  original  and  first  inventor  or  discoverer 
of  a  substantial  and  material  part  thereof,  claimed  as  new ;  that  it 
had  been  described  in  a  public  work,  called  Dre's  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  anterior  to  the  supposed  invention 
thereof  by  the  patentee ;  and,  also,  had  been  in  public  use  and  known 
before  that  time,  and  used  by  Andrew  Ure,  of  London,  the  late  M. 
Bonnemair,  of  Paris,  and  George  H.  McClary,  of  Seneca  Falls,  IS'ew 
York." 

46 
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Ure's  Dictionary  contains  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred  pages,  and 
tbe  articles  which  the  defendants  offered  to  read  were  entitled  "Ther- 
mostad  "  and  "  Heat  Regulator." ,  The  first  question,  is  whether  this 
was  a  sufficient  notice  of  the  special  matter,  tending  to  prove  that 
the  thing  patented,  or  some  substantial  part  thereof,  claimed  as  new, 
had  been  described  in  a  printed  publication.  We  are  of  opinion  it 
was  not.  The  act  does  not  attempt  to  prescribe  the  particulars  which 
such  a  notice  shall  contain.  It  simply  requires  notice.  But  the  least 
effect  which  can  be  allowed  to  this  requirement,  is  that  the  notice 
should  be  so  full  and  particular  as  reasonably  to  answer  the  end  in 
view.  This  end  was  not  merely  to  put  the  patentee  on  inquiry,  but 
to  relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of  making  useless  inquiries  and 
researches,  and  enable  him  to  fix  with  precision  upon  what  is  relied 
on  by  the  defendants,  and  to  prepare  himself  to  meet  it  at  the  trial. 
This  highly  salutary  object  should  be  kept  in  view,  and  a  correspond- 
ing disclosure  exacted  from  the  defendant  of  all  those  pjftticulars 
which-  he  must  be  presumed  to  know,  and  which  he  may  safely  be 
required  to  state,  without  exposing  him  to  any  risk  of  losing  his 
rights.  Less  than  this  would  not  be  reasonable  notice,  and,  there- 
fore, would  not  be  such  a  notice  as  the  act  must  be  presumed  to  have 
intended. 

Now,  we  do  not  perceive  that  the  defendants  would  be  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  losing  any  right,  by  requiring  them  to  indicate,  in  their 
notice,  what  particular  things,  described  in  the  printed  publication,, 
they  intended  to  aver  were  substantially  the  same  as  the  thing  pat- 
ented. This  they  might  have  done,  either  by  reference  to  pages  or 
titles,  and  perhaps  in  other  ways ;  for  the  particular  manner  in  which 
the  things  referred  to  are  to  be  identified  must  depend  much  upon 
the  contents  of  the  volume,  and  their  arrangement.  It  has  been 
urged  that  a  defendant  may  not  have  access  to  the  book  in  season 
for  the  notice.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  considerable 
time  before  it  is  necessary  to  give  such  a  notice  the  defendant  has 
begun  to  use  the  thing  patented,  which,  primd  facie,  he  has  no  right 
to  use,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  no  injustice  or  hardship  to  expect 
him,  before  he  begins  to  infringe,  to  ascertain  that  the  patentee's  title 
is  not  valid,  and  if  its  invalidity  depends  on  what  is  in  a  public  work, 
that  he  should  inform  himself  what  that  work  contains,  and  conse- 
quently how  to  refer  to  it.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  so  to  con- 
strue this  act,  designed  for  the  benefit  of  patentees,  as  to  enable  the 
defendant  to  do  what  we  fear  is  too  often  done — to  infringe  first,  and 
look  for  defenses  afterwards. 

Nor  does  a  notice,  that  somewhere,  in  a  volume  of  thirteen  hundred 
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pages,  there  is  something  which  tends  to  prove  that  the  thing  pat- 
ented, or  some  substantial  and  material  pai't  thereof,  claimed  as  new, 
had  been  described  therein,  relieve  the  patentee  from  the  necessity 
of  making  fruitless  researches,  or  enable  him  to  fix  with  reasonable 
certainty  on  what  he  must  encounter  at  the  trial.  Upon  this  ground, 
therefore,  the  exception  cannot  be  supported. 

But  it  is  further  urged  that  the  book  ought  to  have  been  admitted 
as  evidence ;  that  Andrew  TJre,  of  London,  had  a  prior  knowledge 
of  the  thing  patented.  This  view  cannot  be  sustained;  for  although 
the  name  of  Andrew  Ure,  of  London,  is  contained  in  the  notice  of 
persons  who  are  alleged  to  have  had  this  prior  knowledge,  yet  the 
defendants  have  not  brought  themselves  within  the  act  of  Congress, 
because  the  notice  does  not  state  "where  the  same  was  used"  by 
Andrew  Ure.  Besides,  inasmuch  as  the  same  section  of  the  statute 
provides  that  a  prior  invention  in  a  foreign  country  shall  not  avoid 
a  patent,  otherwise  valid,  unless  the  foreign  invention  had  been  de- 
scribed in  a  printed  publication,  the  defendants  are  thrown  back  upon 
that  clause  of  the  act  which  provides  for  that  defense,  arising  from 
a  printed  publication,  which  has  already  been  considered. 

The  next  exception  was  to  the  charge  of  the  presiding  judge  to  the 
jury.     The  defendants  requested  the  judge  to  charge  the  jury — 

3.  That  it  was  erroneous  to  consider  as  constituent  parts  of  the 
combination  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  only  those  points  which  were 
requisite  to  the  operation  of  opening  and  closing  the  damper,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  jury  must  consider  as  constituent  parts  of 
the  combination  all  the  parts  of  the  machine,  as  described  in  the 
specification,  by  which  the  regulation  of  the  heat  of  a  stove,  or  the 
other  structures,  is  effected. 

4.  That  the  index  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  combination  pat- 
ented by  the  plaintiff. 

5.  That  the  detaching  process  of  the  lever  is  a  constituent  part  of 
the  combination  patented  by  the  plaintiftl 

,6.  That  the  pendulum  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  combination. 

And,  in  this  connection, — 

7.  That  if  the  defendants  do  not  use  all  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
combination  patented  by  the  plaintiff,  a  verdict  must  be  rendered  for 
the  defendants. 

As  to  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  the  instructions  prayed 
for  by  the  defendants,  the  |udge  chai-ged  the  jury,  that  it  was  true,  as 
insisted  by  the  defendants'  counsel,  that  the  third  article  of  the  sum- 
mary of  the  plaintiff's  specification,  on  which  alone,  if  at  all,  he  was 
entitled  to  recover,  was  for  a  combination ;  and  uuless  it  appeared 
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by  the  evidence  that  the  defendiants  had  used  all  the  parts  of  the 
plaintifi''s  stove  embraced  ita  such  combination,  he  was  not  entitled 
to  recover.  That  the  combination  claimed  in  the  article  in  qtsestion 
was  of  such  parts  of  the  mechanism  described  in  the  specification  as 
are  necessary  to  regulate  the  heat  of  the  stove;  and  unless  it  ap- 
peared by  the  evidence  that  some  parts  of  the  mechanian  not  shown 
to  have  been  used  by  the  defendants  were  necessary  to  perform  that 
office,  or  that,  accordiiig  to  the  just  construction  of  the  specification, 
such  parts  were  intended  to  be  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  as  a  part  of 
such  combination,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  embraced  within 
it.  That  inasmuch  as,  by  the  fourth  article  of  the  plaintiff's  summary, 
he  made  a  distinct  and  separate  claim  to  what  had  been  called  the 
detaching  apparatus,  there  seemed  to  be  good  reason  to  infer  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  claim  this  in  the  third  article  as  a  part  of  the 
combination  therein  mentioned.  But  the  judge  observed,  that  the 
question  relative  to  the  extent  of  the  combination  had  been  treated 
by  the  defendants'  counsel  as  a  question  of  ikct,  and  he  had  no  dis- 
position to  withdraw  it  from  the  consideration  of  the  jury ;  and  he 
therefore  submitted  it  to  the  jury  to  decide,  from  the  evidence, 
whether  the  parts  of  the  mechanism  desciibed  in  the  speciiieaAion, 
which  were  not  shown  to  have  been  used  by  the  defendants,  were 
necessary  to  regulate  the  heat  of  the  stove,  and  instructed  the  jury 
that  if  they  should  so  find,  the  defendants  would  be  entitled  to  a 
verdict  And  the  judge  refused  to  charge  otherwise,  in  relation  to 
such  instructions,  or  any  of  them. 

To  this  charge  and  refusal  of  the  judge,  as  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6di, 
and  7th  of  the  instructions  prayed  by  the  defendants,  the  defendants' 
counsel  then  and  there  excepted. 

The  substance  of  the  charge  is,  that  the  jury  were  instructed  by 
the  judge  that  the  third  claim  in  the  specification  was  for  a  combi- 
nation of  such  parts  of  the  described  mechanism  as  were  necessary 
to  regulate  the  heat  of  the  stove ;  that  the  defendants  had  not  in- 
fringed the  patent,  unless  they  had  used'  all  the  parts  embraced  in  the 
plaintiff's  combination ;  and  he  left  it  to  the  jury  to  find  what  those 
parts  were,  and  whether  the  defendants  had  used  them. 

We  think  this  instruction  was  correct.  The  objieetion  made  to  it 
is,  that  the  court  left  to  the  jury  what  was  ^natter  of  law.  But  an 
examination  of  this  third  claim,  and  one  of  the  defendants'  prayers 
for  instruction,  will  show  that  the  judge  left  nothing  but  matter  of 
fact  to  the  jury.  The  construction  of  the  claim  was  undoubtedly  for 
the  court.  The  court  rightly  construed  it  to  be  a  claim  for  a  combi- 
nation of  such  of  the  described  parts  as  were  combined  and' arr^iged 
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for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  particular  eflect,  namely,  to  regulate 
the  heat  of  a  stove.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  defendants' 
third  prayer.  But  the  defendants  also  desired  the  judge  to  instruct 
the  jury  that  the  index,  the  detaching  process,  and  the  pendulum 
were  constituent  parts  of  this  combination.  How  could  the  judge 
know  this  as  matter  of  law  ?  The  claim  is  in  these  words :  "  I  also 
claim  the  combination,  above  described,  by  which  the  regulation  of 
the  heat  of  the  stove,  or  other  structure  in  which  it  may  be  used,  is 
effected."  The  writing  which  the  judge  was  to  construe  calls  for  all 
such  elements  of  the  combination  as  are  actually  employed  to  effect 
the  regulation  of  the  heat,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  patentee,  de- 
scribed in  the  specification,  and  it  therefore  became  a  question  for  the 
juiy,  upon  the  evidence  of  experte,  or  an  inspection  by  them  of  the 
machines,  or  upon  both,  what  parts  described  did. in  point  of  fact 
enter  into  and  constitute  an  essential  part  of  this  combination. 
When  a  claim  does  not  point  out  and  designate  the  particular  ele- 
ments which  compose  a  combination,  but  only  declares,  as  it  proper- 
ly may,  that  the  combination  is  made  up  of  so  much  of  the  described 
machinery  as  effects  a  particular  result,  it  is  a  question  of  fact  which 
of  the  described  parts  are  essential  to  produce  that  result ;  and  to  this 
extent,  not  the  construction  of  the  claim,  strictly  speaking,  but  the 
application  of  the  claim,  should  be  left  to  the  jury.  The  defendants 
themselves  so  treat  this  matter  in  their  third  prayer,  and  we  are  sat- 
isfied the  judge  did  not  err  in  so  treating  it. 

The  defendants'  counsel  exhibited  to  the  court  the  models  of  the 
machines  of  the  defendants  and  the  plaintiff,  for  the  purpose  of  satis- 
fying the  court  the  jury  must  have  understood  they  were  at  liberty 
to  construe  the  claim,  and  that  they  did  in  truth  so  construe  it,  as  to 
.exclude  from  the  combination  claimed  by  the  plaintift'  what  is  called 
the  detaching  process.  But  we  can  draw  no  such  inference  from  an 
examination  of  those  models.  And  while  we  do  not  think  it  proper 
to  express  any  opinion  on  what  is  really  a  matter  of  fact,  yet  we 
think  it  pertinent  to  say  that  an  examination  of  the  models  has  satis- 
fied us  that  a  jury  might  fairly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  de- 
fendants did  use  a  detaching  process,  not  substantially  different  from 
the  plaintiff's,  and  occupying  in  their  combination  the  same  place, 
and  answering  substantially  the  same  purpose,  as  the  plaintift^'s  detach- 
ing process  does  in  his  combination ;  and  therefore  we  can  draw  no 
inference  such  as  is  contended  for. 

We  have  examined  all  the  exceptions,  and  no  one  being  found 
tenable,  the  judgment  is  affirmed. 

Aememed. 

Mr.  Justice  McLean  dissented. 
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Oedbe.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  St^ites  for  the  I^orthern 
District  of  I^Tew  York,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ;  on  consideration 
whereof,  it  is  now  here  oi'dered  and  adjudged  by  this  court,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  affirmed  with  costs,  and  interest  until  the  same  is  paid,  at 
the  same  rate  per  annum  that  similar  judgments  bear  in  the  courts 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


Jambs  Stephens,  appellant,  .v.  Isaac  H.  Cadt. 

(14  Howard,  528.) 

1.  "Where  the  copyri<^ht  of  a  map  was  taken  out  under  the  act  of  Congress,  and 

the  copperplate  engraving  seized  and  sold  under  an  execution,  the  purchaser 
did  not  acquire  the  right  to  strike  off  and  sell  copies  of  the  map. 

2.  The  court  belovv  decided  that  an  injunction  to  prevent  such  sti'iking  off  and 

selling,  could  not  issue  without  a  return  of  the  purchase-moneJ^  This  deci- 
sion was  erroneous. 

3.  A  copyright  is  a  -'property  in  notion,  and  has  no  corporeal  tangible  substance," 

and  is  not  the  subject,  of  seizure  and  sale  by  execution.  It  can  be  reached 
by  a  creditor's  bill  in  chancery,  but  in  such  case  the  court  would  probably 
have  to  decree  a  transfer  in  the  mode  pointed  out  in  the  act  of  Congress. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Rhode  Island,  sitting  as  a  court  of  equity. 

The  facts  are  slated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

It  was  submitted  on  printed  argument  by  the  appellant,  in  proper 
person.    ISTo  counsel  appeared  for  the  appellee. 

Mr.  Justice  Nelson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  Ehode  Island. 

The  bill  was  filed  by  the  appellant  in  the  court  below,  to  restrain 
the  defendant  from  printing  and  publishing  a  map  of  the  State  of 
Ehode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  in  violation  of  the  com- 
plainant's copyright. 

The  facts  are  briefly  these:  The  complainant,  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1831,  took  out  the  copyright  of  a  map,  the  title  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: "A  Topographical  Map  of  the  State  of  Ehode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  surveyed  trigonometrically  and  in  detail,  by 
James  Stephens,  topographer  and  civil  engineer,  Newport,  E.  I.,  1831, 
the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  author,  in  conformity  with  the  act  of 
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Congress,  entitled  an  act  to  amend  the  several  acts  respecting  copy- 
rights ; "  and  since  then  has  been  engaged  in  printing,  publishing,  and 
vending  the  said  map,  by  virtue  of  the  copyright  thus  obtained.  In 
Mai'ch,  1846,  a  judgment  was  recovered  against  him,  in  the  Common 
Pleas  of  Bristol  county,  Massachusetts,  for  $194.23,  upon  which  an 
execution  was  issued,  and  the  copper-plate  engraving  of  the  map  in 
question  seized  and  sold,  and  bid  off  by  the  defendant  for  the  sum  of 
$245,  he  being  the  highest  bidder.  Having  thus  become  entitled  to 
the  property  in  the  engraving,  he  claimed  the  right  to  print  and  pub- 
lish the  maps,  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  supposed  right,  he  has  been 
engaged  in  printing,  publishing,  and  vending  the  same. 

On  the  hearing  upon  the  bill,  answer,  and  proofs,  the  court  below 
differed  in  opinion,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  sale  of  the  copper-plate 
engraving  of  the  map;  but  agreed  that  no  injunction  could  issue 
without  a  repayment  of  the  purchase-money,  which  was  refused  by 
the  complainant ;  whereupon  the  court  dismissed  the  bill  with  costs. 

The  single  question  in  the  case,  is  whether  or  not  the  property 
acquired  by  the  defendant  in  the  coppei'-plate,  at  the  sherift"'s  sale, 
carried  with  it,  as  an  incident,  the  right  to  print  and  publish  the  map 
engraved  upon  its  face. 

Upon  this  question  the  court  below  divided  in  opinion,  but  finally 
agi'eed  in  dismissing  the  bill. 

The  appellee  has  not  followed  the  case  into  this  court,  and  we  have 
not,  therefore,  been  favored  with  the  grounds  arid  reasons  relied  on 
for  sustaining  the  decree ;  nor  have  we  been  furnished  with  the  rea- 
sons of  the  court  for  the  same.  The  ground  upon  which  the  decision 
was  ultimately  placed,  namely,  the  refusal  of  the  complainant  to  re- 
fund the  purchase-money,  is  certainly  not  satisfactory ;  for  if  the  copy- 
right of  the  map,  or  any  right  to  print  or  publish  the  same,  passed 
with  the  purchase  of  the  plate,  as  incidental,  as  there  is  nothing  in 
the  facts  of  the  case  to  invalidate  the  sale,  the  title  became  complete 
in  the  purchaser,  and  could  not  be  rightfully  interfered  with ;  but 
if  otherwise,  then  there  was  no  ground  for  imposing  the  repayment 
of  the  purchase- money,  as  a  condition  to  the  relief  prayed  for;  the 
injunction  should  have  been  awarded,  and  the  defendant  directed  to 
account. 

But,  from  the  consideration  we  have  given  to  the  case,  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  the  property  acquu'ed  by  the  sale  in  the  engraved  plate, 
and  the  copyright  of  the  map  secured  to  the  author  under  the  act  of 
Congress,  are  altogether  different  and  independent  of  each  other,  and 
have  no  necessary  connection.  The  copyright  is  an  exclusive  right 
to  the  multiplication  of  the  copies,  for  the  benefit  of  the  author  or  his 
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assigns,  disconnected  from  the  plate  or  any  other  physical  existence. 
It  is  an  incorporeal  right  to  print  and  publish  the  map,  or,  as  said  by 
Lord  Mansfield  in  Miller  v.  Taylor,  i  Burr.,  2396,  "  a  property  in 
notion,  and  has  no  corporeal,-  tangible  substance." 

The  engi*a;ved  plate  and  the  pl'dss  are  the  mechanical  instruments, 
or  meains  by  which  the  copies  are  multiplied,  as  the  types  and  press 
are  this  instruments  t^  which  the  copies  of  a  book  are  produced. 
And  to  s&y  that  the  right  to  print  and  publish  the  copies  adheres  to 
and  passes  with  the  means  by  Which  they  are  produced.  Would  be 
sEiyihg,  in  eifefct,  that  the  exclusive  right  to  make  any  given  work  of 
art  necessarily  belonged  to  the  person  Who  happened  to  become  the 
ownef  of  the  tools  with  which  it  was  made ;  and  that  if  the  defendant 
in  this  case  had  purchased  the  stereotyped  plates  of  a  book,  instead 
of  the  engraved  plate,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  copyright 
of  the  work,  ot"  at  least  to  the  right  to  print,  publish,  and  vend  it ; 
and  yet  we  suppose  that  the  statement  of  any  sUch  pretension  is  sO 
extravagant  as  to  require  ho  ai-gument  to  refute  it.  Even  the  transfer 
of  the  manuscript  of  a  book  will  not,  at  common  law,  carry -with  it  a 
right  to  print  and  publish  the  work,  without  the  express  consent  of 
the  author,  as  the  property  in  the  manuscriptj  and  the  right  to  mul- 
tiply the  Copies,  are  two  separate  and  distinct  interests.  4  Bui'r., 
2330,  2396;  2  Eden,  329;  2  Atkyns,  34-2;  2  Sto'fy,  100. 

Lord  Mansfield  observed,  in  Miller  v.  Taylor,  that  "  no  disposition, 
no  transfer  of  paper  upon  Which  the  composition  is  written,  marked, 
or  impressed,  (though  it  gives  the  power  to  print  and  publish,)  can 
be  construed  a  conveyance  of  the  copy  [by  which  he  means  Copy- 
right, as  appears  from  a  previous  part  of  his  opinion,]  without  the 
author's  teipftess  consent  'to  print  and  publish,'  much  less  against  his 
Will." 

Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  transfer  of  the  manuscript  of  a  book 
hj  the  author  would,  of  itself,  furnish  a  much  stronger  argument  fot 
the  infei-encc  of  a  conveyance  of  the  right  to  iimltiply  copies,  than 
■eMstS  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  the  plate  in  question,  or  of  the  ster- 
eotype plates,  as  the  ideas  and  sentimenls,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
composition  and  substance  of  the  work,  are  thereby  transferi^ed.  But 
the  property  in  the  copyright  is  regarded  as  a  different  and  distinct 
right,  wholly  detadhed  from  the  manuscript,  or  -any  other  physical 
existence,  arid  will  not  pass  with  the  manuscript  unless  included,  by 
express  words,  in  the  transfer. 

The  eopper-plate  engraving,  like  any  other  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty, is  the  Subject  of  Seizure  and  sale  on  execution,  and  the  title 
passes  to  the  pui-chaser,  the  same  as  if  made  at  a  private  sale.    But 
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the  incorporeal  right,  secured  by  the  statute  to  the  author,  to  multiply 
copies  of  the  map,  by  the  use  of  the  plate,  being  intangible,  and  rest- 
ing altogether  in  grant,  is  not  the  subject  of  seizure  or  sale  bj'  means 
of  this  process, — certainly  not  at  common  law.  No  doubt  the  prop- 
erty may  be  reached  by  a  creditor's  bill,  and  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  of  the  author,  the  same  as  stock  of  the  debtor  is 
reached  and  applied,  the  court  compelling  a  transfer  and  sale  of  the 
stock  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors.  20  J.  R.,  554;  5  J.  Ch.,  280 ; 
S.  C,  4  Id.,  687;  1  Paige,  637.  But,  in  case  of  such  remedy,  we  sup- 
pose it  would  be  necessary  for  the  court  to  compel  a  transfer  to  the 
purchaser,  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  copyright  act, 
in  order  to  invest  him  with  a  complete  title  to  the  property.  The 
first  section  of  that  act  provides  that  the  author  of  any  map,  chart, 
&c.,  his  executoi-s,  administrators,  or  legal  assigns,  shall  have  the  sole 
right  of  printing,  publishing,  and  vending  the  same,  during  the  period 
for  which  the  copyright  has  been  secured ;  and  the  seventh  section 
forbids  any  person  from  printing,  publishing,  or  selling  the  map  or 
chart,  under  heavy  penalties,  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  copyright,  tii-st  obtained  in  writing,  signed  in  the  presence  of 
two  credible  witnesses.     Act  of  Congress,  February  3,  1831. 

An  assignment,  therefore,  that  would  vest  the  assignee  with  the 
property  of  the  copyright,  according  to  the  act  of  Congress,  must  be 
in  writing,  and -signed  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  and  it  may, 
I  think,  well  be  doubted  whether  a  transfer  even  by  a  sale,  under  a 
decree  of  a  court  of  chancery,  would  pass  the  title  so  as  to  protect 
the  purchaser,  unless  by  a  conveyance  in  conformity  with  this  re- 
quirement. 6  B.  &  Cr.,  169 ;  1  Car.  &  P.,  558  ;  U.  &  M.,  187 ;  D.  & 
K.,  215. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  point. 
It  is  sufficient,  for  the  purposes  of  this  case,  to  say  that  the  right  in 
question-  is  wholly  independent  of,  and  disconnected  from,  the  en- 
graved plate;  and  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  defense  set  up, 
that  it  passed  as  appurtenant  to  the  sale  and  transfer  of  the  property 
in  the  engraved  plate,  from  which  the  copies  of  the  map  were  struck 
ofi'. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  decree  below  niust 
be  reversed  with  costs,  and  the  proceedings  remitted,  with  directions 
that  a  decree  be  entered  for  the  complainant,  in  conformity  with  this 
opinion. 

Okdbr.  This  cause  came  oti  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
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of  Ehode  Island,  and  was  argued  by  counsel;  on  consideration 
whereof,  it  is  now  here  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  by  this  court, 
that  the  decree  of  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  reversed  with  costs,  and  that  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  remanded  to  the  said  Circuit  Com't,  with  directions  to  enter 
a  decree  therein,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of  this  court. 

♦  Eeveesed  with  costs. 


Elisha  Bloomer,  appellant,  v.  John  W.  McQuewan,  Allen  E. 
McQubwan,  and  Samuel  Douglas,  partners  under  the  name 
OF  McQuewan  &  Douglass. 

(U  Howard,  539.) 

1.  The  patent  for  Woodworth's  planing-machine  was  extended  from  1842  to  1843, 

by  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

2.  Under  that  extension,  this  court  decided,  in  Wilson  v.  Rousseau,  4  How.,  688, 

that  an  assignee  had  a  right  to  continue  the  use  of  the  machine  which  he  then 
had. 

3.  In  1845,  Congress,  by  a  special  act,  extended  the  time  still  further,  from  1849 

to  1856. 

4.  Under  that  extension,  an  assignee  has  still  the  same  right. 

5.  By  the  cases  of  Evans  v.  Eaton,  3  Wheaton,  ,548,  and   Wilson  v.  Rousseau, 

4  How.,  688,  these  two  propositions  are  settled,  viz.:  1.  That  a  special  act  of 
Congress  in  favor  of  a  patentee,  extending  the  time  beyond  that  originally 
limited,  must  be  considei-ed  as  ingrafted  on  the  general  law.  2.  Tliat  under 
the  general  law  in  force  when  this  special  act  of  Congress  was  passed,  a 
party  who  had  purchased  the  right  to  use  a  planing-machine  during  the 
period  to  which  tlie  patent  was  first  limited,  was  entitled  to  continue  to  use 
it  during  the  extension  authorized  by  that  law,  unless  there  is  something  in 
the  law  itself  to  forbid  it. 

6.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1845  forbidding  such  use ; 

and,  therefore,  the  assignee  has  the  right. 

Mr.  Justice  Curtis,  having  been  of  counsel,  did  not  sit  on  the  trial 
of  this  cause ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  was  absent. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  sitting  as  a  court  of  equity. 

It  was  a  bill  filed  by  Bloomer,  who  claimed  under  Wilson,  the 
assignee  of  Woodworth's  planing-machine.  The  whole  of  Wilson's 
title  is  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  case  of  Wilson  v.  Rousseau,  4 
Howard,  646,  as  is  also  the  act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1845,  (4  How.,  662,)  extending  the  patent  for  seven  years  from 
the  27th  of  December,  1849. 
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McQuewan  claimed  through  two  mesne  assignments  from  Wood- 
worth  and  Strong,  by  virtue  of  a  license  granted  on  the  8th  of  Nov- 
ember, 1833. 

The  bill  and  answer  covered  a  great  deal  of  ground,  which  need 
not  be  noticed  in  this  report. 

Amongst  other  averments,  was  this :  that  the  license  conveyed  no 
right  to  use  the  machine  during  the  extension  for  seven  years  from 
1849,  under  the  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1845 ;  and  the  decision  of 
the  court  being  in  favor  of  the  defendants  below  upon  this  point,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  state  all  the  points  and  arguments  upon  other  mat- 
ters. 

The  court  below  were  divided  in  opinion,  and  the  bill  was  of  course 
dismissed.     Bloomer  appealed  to  this  court. 

It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Keller  and  Mr.  St.  George  T.  CampbeU,  for 
the  appellant,  and  Mr.  Dunlop,  for  the  appellees. 

The  fourth  point  made  by  the  counsel  for  the  appellant  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

IV.  Whether  the  licensee  of  a  right  to  use  the  patented  machine 
for  the  original  term  of  the  patent  is  entitled  to  continue  the  use  of 
the  same  during  the  extension  by  Congress. 

The  facts  in  this  regard,  appearing  by  the  record,  are — 

1.  That  Collins  and  Smith,  who  were  assignees  for  the  first  term 
of  the  district  in  question,  granted  to  Barnet  the  right  for  the  city 
of  Pittsburg  and  Alleghany  county,  "to  construct  and  use,  during  the 
residue  of  the  said  terms  of  fourteen  years,"  the  patented  machine ; 
and  by  the  same  assignment  covenanted  "not  themselves  to  con- 
struct and  use,"  nor  to  give  license  to  any  other  person  than  Barnet 
"during  the  terms  aforesaid";  and  Barnet  covenanted  not  to  con- 
struct more  than  fifty  machines  "  during  the  terrhs  aforesaid." 

(The  word  "terms"  is  used  in  the  plural,  as  it  will  be  perceived  by 
the  assignment  that  the  grantors  were  the  owners  also  of  the  Emmons 
patent,  and  that  the  limitation  of  his  right  applied  to  the  duration  of 
both.) 

2.  Barnet  assigns  all  his  "right,  title,  interest,  and  claim  of  the 
within  patent  for  Woodworth's  planing-machine  to  G.  Warner  and 
John  W.  McQuewan,  their  heirs  and  assigns,"  except  seven  rights 
previously  given. 

3.  It  seems  to  have  been  granted,  below,  that  Warner  had  assign- 
ed his  license  to  McQuewan,  and  McQuewan  to  the  two  co-defend- 
ants, a.nd  that  the  machine  was  made  during  the  first  term  of  the 
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patent;  hence  arises  the  question,  have  the  appellees  the  right  to  con- 
tinue its  use  during  the  congressional  extension  ? 

For  the  appellant,  it  is  submitted — 

1.  That  this  question,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  must  be 
decided,  have  been  already  passed  upon  by  this  court. 

In  Wilson  v.  Rousseau,  14  Howard,  the  question  was  of  the  right 
of  the  licensee  to  continue  the  use  of  the  machine  during  the  ex- 
tension by  the  CommiSBioner.  The  court  were  divided  in  opinion. 
In  that  delivered  as  their  judgment,  the  right  of  the  licensee  to  the 
continued  use  was  put  exclusively  upon  the  terms  of  the  eighteenth 
section,  which  were,  "the  benefit  of  such  renewal  shall  extend  to  as- 
signees and  grantees  of  the  right  to  use  the  thing  patented,  to  the 
extent  of  their  respective  interests  therein."  Without  that  provision," 
it  is  conceded,  by  the  learned  judge,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  "that  all  the  rights  of  assignees  or  grantees,  whether  in  a  share 
of  the  patent  or  to  a  specified  portion  of  the  territory  held  under  it, 
,  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  fourteen  years,  and  become  reinvested 
in  the  patentee  by  the  new  grant." 

"Erom  that  date  he  is  again  possessed  of  'the  full  and  exclusive 
right  and  liberty  of  making,  using,  and  vending  to  others  the  inven- 
tion,' whatever  it  may  be,  not  only  portions  of  the  monopoly  held  by 
assignees  and  grantees  as  subjects  of  trade  and  commerce,  but  the 
patented  articles  or  machines  throughout  the  country,  purchased  for 
practical  use  in  the  business  affairs  of  life,  are  embraced  within  the 
operation  of  the  extension.  This  latter  class  of  assignees  and  grantees 
are  reached  by  the  new  grant  of  the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  things 
patented.  Purchasers  of  the  machines,  and  who  were  in  the  use  of 
them  at  the  time,  are  disabled  from  further  use  immediately,  as  that 
right  became  vested  exclusively  in  the  patentee.  Making  and  vend- 
ing the  invention  are  prohibited  by  the  corresponding  terms  of  his 
grant." 

And  the  learned  judge,  in  expressing  the  'opinion  of  the  court, 
further  declared  that  the  provision  in  the  eighteenth  section,  above 
referred  to,  was  "  intended  to  Testore  or  save  to  them,"  (those  in  use 
of  the  thing  patented  at  the  time  of  the  renewal,)  "  that  right  which, 
without  the  clause,  would  have  been  vested  again  exclusively  in  the 
patentee." 

And  the  learned  judges  who  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the 
court  did  so  upon  the  ground  that  even  this  clause  of  the  eighteenth 
section  did  not  confer  upon  the  licensees  the  right  claimed  in  their 
behalf 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  extension  of  a  patent  by  lawful  authority 
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revests  in  fhe  patentee  every  right  originally  possessed  by  him,  and 
that  unless  the  law,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  extended,  contains  a  pro- 
vision in  favor  of  licensees  or  assignees,  their  right  to  use  ends  with 
the  term  of  their  license.  (This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  cases 
where  the  patentee  has  covenautedito  grant  any  subsequently-acquired 
extensions.    None  such  is  pretended  in  this  case.) 

Applying,  then,  these  principles  to  the  act  extending  this  patent, 
(February  26, 1845,)  it  will  be  seen  that  it  contains  no  such  provision 
as  is  to  be  found  in  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1836 ;  and 
that,  therefore,  in  accordance  wiilili  tlie  opinion  of  all  the  judges,  the 
entire  right  was  reinvested  in  tlie  patentee. 

The  general  power  to  renew  and  extend  a  patent  is  confen-ed  by 
the  eighteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1836,  which,  after  providing  for 
the  proof  of  the  prerequisites,  declares  that  "it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commissioner  to  renew  and  extend  the  patent,  by  making  a  cer- 
tificate thereon  of  such  extension  for  the  term  of  seven  years  from 
and  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  term." 

The  act  in  question  provides  that  the  patent  "  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  extended  for  the  term  of  seven  years  from  and  after  the  27th 
of  December,  1849;  and  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  make  a  certificate  of  such  extension,  in  the  name  of  the 
administrator  of  William  Woodworth,  and  append,  an  authenticated 
copy  thereof  to  the  original  letters  patent,"  &c. ;  the  words  being  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  these,  judicially  construed,  and  the  intention 
being  still  further  marked,  as  well  by  the  omission  of  any  provision 
tor  the  licensees  as  by  the  express  insertion  of  the  name  of  the  party 
in  whose  favor  the  extension  w.as  made,  and  to  whose  benefit  it  was 
intended  to  inure. 

The  principles  upon  which:  the  judgment  in  Wilson  v.  Rowsseau  is 
founded,  are,  it  is  submitted,. if  possible,  more  conclusively  applijcable 
to  the  case  of  such  an  extension  by  Congress  than  to  one  made  by  the 
Commissioner. 

Such,  too,  has  been  the  application  made  of  them  by  many  of  the 
learned  judges  in  their  circuits.  By  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  July  2^, 
1850,  in  Gibson  v.  Clifford,  in  a  written  opinion  delivered  by  him;  by 
the  late  Mr.  Justice  Woodbury,  July,  1850,  in  Mason  v.  Tollman,  also 
in  a  written  opinion ;  and  by  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  October  22, 1850, 
in  Bloomer  v.  Statdy. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Woodbury  refers  to  similar  decisions 
made  by  the  late  Justice  McKinley,  by  Judge  Ware,  and  by  Judge 
Sprague. 

It  may  be  proper,  with  reference  to  the  argument  founded  upon 
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the  supposed  intention  of  Congress,  (not  declared  in  the  words  of  the 
act,  as  ah-eady  shown,)  to  permit  a  continued  use  during  the  congres- 
sional extension  of  machines  licensed  under  the  original  term,  to 
annex  a  list  of  the  patents  extended  by  special  acts,  and  thus  to 
refer  to  the  provisions  in  each,  expressly  declaring,  where  such  was 
intended,  the  existence  of  such  right,  and  providing  for  its  mode  of 
exercise  or  enjoyment. 

The  absence  of  such  provision  in  the  act  of  1845,  must,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, conclusively  negative  any  idea  of  such  intention,  even  if  the 
judicially  decided  effect  of  such  an  act  did  not  render  a  reference  to 
such  a  source  for  interpretation  unnecessary. 

I.  January  21, 1808,  to  Oliver  Evans,  6  Stat,  at  Large,  70, — ^with 
special  provision  for  parties  then  using  invention.  Under  this  act, 
the  cases  of  Evans  v.  Jordan,  9  Cranch,  199,  and  Evans  v.  Eaton,  3 
Wheat,  454,  were  decided. 

n.  March  3,  1809,  to  Amos  and  "William  Whittemore,  6  Stat,  at 
Large,  80, — without  provision  for  licensees. 

m.  February  7,  1815,  Oliver  Evans,  (steam-engine,)  6  Stat,  at 
Large,  147, — ^with  proviso  that  no  greater  sum  should  be  charged 
for  constructing  and  using  than  was  during  prior  term,  and  subject 
to  existing  Patent  Laws. 

rV.  March  3, 1821,  Samuel  Parker,  6  Stat,  at  Large,  262,— subject 
to  provision  of  then  existing  Patent  Laws. 

V.  March  2, 1831,  John  Adamson,  6  Stat,  at  Large,  458, — without 
proviso  or  reference  to  existing  laws. 

VI.  March  3,  1831,  Samuel  Browning,  6  Stat,  at  Large,  467, — 
without  proviso  or  reference  to  existing  laws. 

Yn.  May  19,  1832,  Jethro  Wood,  6  Stat,  at  Large,  486,— proviso 
in  favor  of  licensees  that  the  price  shall  not  be  advanced. 

Vm.  June  30, 1834,  Thomas  Blanchard,  6  Stat,  at  Large,  589,— 
with  special  proviso  in  favor  of  licensees.  (It  may  not  be  improper  to 
refer  to  the  opinion  of  B.  E.  Butler,  Attorney-General,  May  25, 1837, 
that  under  this  act  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  use,  except  on 
the  conditions  of  the  original  grant.) 

IX.  March  3, 1835,  Eobert  Eastman,  6  Stat,  at  Large,  613,— with- 
out proviso  or  reference  to  existing  laws, 

X.  July  2, 1836,  James  Barron,  6  Stat,  at  Large,  678, — extending 
two  patents,  without  proviso  in  reference  to  existing  laws,  and  the 
other  with  provisos  in  reference  to  licensees. 

XI.  February  6, 1839,  Thomas  Blanchard,  6  Stat,  at  Large,  748,— 
with  proviso  in  favor  of  licensees. 

XII.  March  3,  1845,  William  Gale,  6  Stat,  at  Large,  895,— au- 
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thorizing  renewal  of  patent  under  eighteenth  section  of  act  of  1836, 
although  it  had  expired,  and  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  that  act. 

Xm.  March  3, 1843,  Samuel  K.  Jennings,  6  Stat,  at  Large,  899,— 
directing  Commissioner  to  renew  patent,  subject  to  provisions  of 
existing  Ifiws. 

XIV.  February  26,  1845,  William  Woodworth,  6  Stat.,  at  Large, 
936, — extending  patent.  Commissioner  to  certify  to  the  extension 
in  the  name  of  the  administrator.  No  proviso  in  favor  of  licensees, 
or  reference  to  existing  laws. 

XV.  February  15,  1847,  Thomas  Blanchard,  9  Stat,  at  Large, 
683, — with  proviso  in  favor  of  licensees,  on  terms  to  be  agreed  or 
adjusted  by  the  Circuit  Court,  &c. 

The  point  that,  by  an  accidental  error  in  the  bill,  the  word  "four- 
teen "  was  inserted,  instead  of  "  twenty-eight,"  is  not  deemed  a  proper 
subject  of  objection  in  this  court.  No  such  ground  appears  to  have 
been  taken  below ;  the  patent  itself  forms  part  of  the  record,  and  an 
amendment  would  have  been,  it  is  submitted,  instantly  allowed  by 
the  court  below,  had  the  objection  been  there  made.  That  the  pat- 
ent on  its  face  was  for  twenty-eight  years,  forms  one  of  the  objections 
of  the  appellees  to  its  validity,  and  the  error  complained  of  is  set  right 
by  answer  of  the  defendants  themselves. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  by  the  appellants  to  present  any  author- 
ities to  meet  the  point  argued  by  the  appellees,  that  an  act  of  Con- 
gress extending  a  patent  for  seven  years  is  unconstitutional  and  void. 

It  is  therefore  submitted  that  the  decree  should  be  reversed,  and 
that  the  appellant  is  entitled  to  a  perpetual  injunction,  and  an  ac- 
count. 

The  counsel  for  the  appellees  made  several  points,  amongst  which 
was  the  following: 

1.  That  defendants  are  protected  as  assignees. 

The  bill  (pages  14  to  20)  asserts,  and  the  answer  admits,  that  the 
respondents  claim  to  use  the  machine  they  are  alleged  to  have  in- 
fringed, as  assignees,  from  1833,  the  year  of  their  purchase,  under 
assignments  from  the  original  patentee.  Being,  then,  assignees  under 
the  original  patent,  can  they  claim  to  continue  unmolested  in  the  use 
of  the  machine  they  purchased  and  paid  for,  and  have  erected  and 
used  for  seventeen  years  ? 

Was  it  the  design  of  the  act  of  1845  to  bring  disasters  upon  the 
respondents,  to  deprive  them  of  the  rights  they  had  acquired  in  good 
faith,  to  depreciate  their  property,  to  render  useless  their  establish- 
ments, in  which  they  had  invested  large  sums  of  money,  to  destroy 
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their  business,  and  disable  them  from  the  performance  of  their  con- 
tracts? Such  flagrant  outrages  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  a  statute, 
unless  the  terms  of  it  imperatiyely  demand  it 

The  language  of  the  act  calls  for  no  such  harsh,  unreasonable,  and 
impolitic  construction.  It  is  a  simple  extension  of  the  patent  of  1828, 
and  nothing  more.  Could:  any  design  in  Congress  to  spread  such 
disasters  be  predicated  of  the  simple  meaning  of  this  statute  ? 

Chief  Justice  Gibsoji,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  laid  down  a  rule  which 
must  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  eveny  one:  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  statutes,  the  judges,  when  one  of  those  cases  of  hardship 
occui's  which  continually  arise,  should  do  what  their  consciences  irre- 
sistibly persuade  them  the  legislature  would  have  done  if  the  occur- 
rence had  been  foreseeq:.     Pennock  v.  Hart,  8  S.  &  R.,  869. 

And  can  any  one  doubt  that  if  the  idea  of  the  propriety  of  protect- 
ing the  purchasers  of  righte,  and  the  uses  of  the  thing  patented,  had 
been  suggested,,  but  they  would  immediately  have  inserted  such  a 
clause? 

This  act  of  1845  is  a  private  act,  made  for  the  special  benefit  of 
a  particular  individual,  and  should  not  have  such  construction  as 
will  be  detrimental  to  others..  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  in  the  case  of 
Coolidge  v.  Williams,  has  laid  down  the  rule  to  be  that  private  statutes, 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  particular  citizens  or  corporations, 
ought  not  to  be  construed  to  affect  the  rights  or  privileges  of  others, 
unless  such  construction  results  from  express  words,  or  fcom  neces- 
sary implication.    4  Mass.,  145. 

There  are  no  express  words  in  this  statute,  which  demand  the 
construction  contended  for  by  the  plaintiff. 

We  may  appeal,  too,  to  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  "Washington, 
in  the  case  of  JEvans  v.  Jordan,  that  arguments  founded  upon  hard- 
ship would  be  entitled  to  great  weight,  if  the  language  of  the  act 
was  not  so  peremptory  as  to  forbid  a  construction  at  variance  with 
the  clear  meaning  of  the  legislature.     9  Cranch,  199. 

There  are  no  words  in  this  act  to  justify  such  savage  construction 
as  urged  by  the  plaintiff.  It  declares  a  simple  extension  of  the  pat- 
ent, and  manifestly  intends  an  extension  similar  to  that  which  may 
be  conferred  by  the  Patent  Office,  under  which  the  rights  of  persons 
using  the  invented  machine  under  license  are  protected  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it. 

The  same  learned  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts  has  also  declared, 
in  the  case  of  Wales  v.  Stetson,  that  in  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
visions of  any  statute,  they  ought  to  receive  such  a  reasonable  con- 
struction, if  the  words  and  subject-matter  will  admit  of  it,  as  that  the 
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existing  rights  of  the  public  of  individuals  be  not' injured.     2  Mass., 
146. 

If  the  legislature  meant  a  simple  extension  of  the  patent  for  seven 
years,  is  it  not  a  reasonable  construction  to  suppose  that  it  meant  an 
extension  as  ordinarily  understood, — as  an  extension  of  the  nature  of 
the  extensions  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  with  the  restrietidhs  and  priv- 
ileges of  such  extensions  ?  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they 
had  iu  their  mind  the  general  act  of  1836,  and  the  clause  which  gave 
to  purchasers  and  users  of  the  thing  patented  the  right  to  continue 
that  use  ?  Is  it  not  a  reasonable  construction  that  they  meant  that 
this  special  act  shonld  be  construed  in  reference  to  the  general  law 
of  the  land  ?  The  language  of  the  act  is  that  the  patent  of  1828 
"be  extended  for  seven  years."  Now,  what  btenefit  would  that  ex- 
tension be,  even  to  complainant,  without  an  incorporation  with  the 
general  law  ?  How^ould  he  be  assignee  of  the  right? — how  could 
he  enjoy  the  use  of  the  patent  ? — ^how  could  he  pretend  to  recover 
damages,  without  an  appeal  for  aid  to  the  act  of  1836  ?  The  plain- 
tiff is  obliged  to  invoke  the^id  of  the  general  law  to  maintain  this; 
very  action.  The  very  plaintiff  in  this  cause  is  an  assignee,  an;d 
undertakes  to  maintain  this  action  in  his  own  name,  by  calling  iiita 
requisition  the  act  of  1836. 

The  rule  of  law  undoubtedly  is,  that  laws  on  the  same  su^'ect  are' 
to  be  construed  together ;  that  laws  on  the  same  subject  are  to  be 
construed  pari  passu,  and  with  reference  to  parallel  legislation.  This 
is  clearly  the  rule  as  to  general  laws,  which  in  relation  to  the  same 
subject  are  to  be  construed  as  one  act.  They  are  to  be  construed, ' 
too,  in  reference  to  parallel  legislation.  Penn  v.  Hamition,  2  Watts, 
60;  17S.  &R.,  81;  7  Id.,  404. 

The  right  of  appeal  given  by  the  Pennsylvania  act  relating  to 
divorces  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  was  extended,  by  implication,-  to  the 
act  of  1817,  respecting  divorces  a  mensa  et  thoro.  Roberts  v.  Rob- 
erts, 9  S.  &  R,  191. 

So  the  right  to  appeal  from  justices'  judgjnents,  in  cases  of  con- 
tracts, was  held  to  extend  to  trespass,  to  which  the  powers  of  ma^s- 
trates  had  been  extended,  without  expressly  giving  the  right  of  appeal. 
4  S.  &  R,  73. 

And  this  wise  and  safe  rule  of  construction  has  been  held  to  apply 
to  statutes  which  have  been  repealed,  or  may  not  have  been  noticed 
by  the  statutes  to  be  construed.     Rex  v.  Loxdale,  1  Burr.,  447. 

And  Lord  Mansfield,  in  that  case,  said  "that  where  there  are  dit- 
ferent  statutes  in  pari  materia,  though  made  at  different  times,  or 
even  expired,  and  not  referring  to  each  other,  they  shall  be  taken' 
47 
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and  constnied  together  as  one  system."  In  the  expressive  language 
of  Tilghman,  Ch.  J.  of  Pennsylvania,  in  one  of  the  cases  cited,  they 
were  so  blended  together  as  to  form  one  statute. 

And  from  the  cases  cited  from  Burrow,  this  blending  of  statutes, 
this  analogy  of  legislation,  is  not  confined  to  public  statutes,  but  that 
public  laws  may  receive  aid  in  their  construction  from  private  laws, 
and  vice  versa;  for  his  lordship  says,  in  the  case  cited,  (page  448,)  that 
the  act  of  Parliament^f  1740,  relating  to  St.  Martins  and  the  over- 
seers of  that  parish,  (which  was,  I  apprehend,  clearly  a  private  act,) 
which  pxtended  the  number  of  overseers  of  the  poor,  to  be  appointed 
by  two  justices,  under  the  general  act  of  43  Elizabeth,  to  the  number 
of  nine,  "  shows  "  (says  the  chief  justice)  "  the  construction  put  by 
the  legislature  themselves  upon  the  43  Elizabeth,  on  this  head,  and 
excepts  this  very  large  parish  of  St.  Martins  out  of  it." 

I  need  not  burden  j'our  honors  with  any  name  of  books  on  this,  so 
obvious. a  rule  of  construction.  This  case  in  Burrow  was  carefully 
considered;  it  had  been  argued  several  times  before  Chief  Justice 
Ryder,  and  afterwards  before  Lord  Mansfield,  by  great  counsel,  and 
if  any  case  is  entitled  to  respect  of  coui-ts,  it  is  a  case  so  considered 
and  so  decided. 
.  But  we  have  cases  nearer  home,  and  more  germane  to  this  very 
matter  of  private  acts,  in  relation  to  these  very  patent-rights. 

In  the.case  oi  Evans  v.  Eaton,  3  Wheat,  454,  it  was  declared  that 
an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  issue  a  pat- 
ent to  Oliver  Evans,  for  his  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
flour,  "  was  ingrafted  on  the  genei'al  act  for  the  promotion  of  useful 
arts,  and  that  the  patent  was  issued  under  both  acts,"  the  public  and 
the  private  one. 

So  in  the  case  of  Evans  v.  Jordan,  9  Cranch,  199,  which  was  an 
action  to  recover  damages  under  the  same  private  act,  Washing- 
ton, J.,  said,  in  declaring  the  opinion  of  the  courf,  that  "it  should 
be  recollected  that  the  right  of  the  plaintift'  to  recover  damages  for 
using  his  improvement,  after  the  issuing  of  his  patent,  arises,  not 
under  this  law,  but  the  general  law  of  1793." 

If  the  plaintiff  is  obliged  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  act  of  1836,  he 
must  take  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  a  well-established  rule  of  law,  that 
ho  who  claims  the  benefit  of  his  title  must  admit  its  disadvantages. 
Qui  sentit  commodum  sentire  debet  et  onus. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
The  bill  in  this  case  was  filed  by  the  appellants  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1850,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Western  Dis- 
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trict  of  Pennsylvania,  to  obtain  an  injunction  restraining  the  appellees 
from  the  use  of  two  of  Woodworth's  planing-machines  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburg.  The  term  for  which  Woodworth's  patent  was  originally 
granted  expired  in  1842,  but  it  was  extended  seven  years  by  the 
board  established  by  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1836.  And 
afterwards,  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  Februaiy  26,  1845,  this  patent 
was  extended  for  seven  years  more,  commencing  on  the  27th  of 
December,  1849,  at  which  time  the  previous  extension  would  have 
terminated. 

It  appears,  from  the  pleadings  and  evidence  in  the  case,  that,  shortly 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1845,  William  Woodworth, 
the  administrator  of  the  patentee,  in  whose  name  the  certificate  of  ex- 
tension was  directed  to  be  issued,  assigned  all  his  right  to  James  G. 
"Wilson,  from  whom  the  appellant  purchased  the  exclusive  right  to 
construct  and  use  this  machine,  and  to  vend  to  others  the  right  to 
construct  and  use  it,  in  a  large  district  of  country  described  in  the 
grant.  Pittsburg,  in  which  the  machines  in  question  are  used,  is 
included  within  these  ■  limits.  And  the  right  which  the  appellant 
purchased  was  regularly  transferred  to  him  by  Wilson,  by  an  instru- 
ment of  writing  duly  recorded  in  the  Patent  Otlice. 

In  the  year  1833,  during  the  term  for  which  the  patent  was  origi- 
nally granted,  the  defendants  purchased  the  right  to  construct  and 
use  a  cei-tain  number  of  these  machines  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburg  and  Alleghany  county;  and  the  right  to  do  was  so  regularly 
transferred  to  them  by  different  assignments,  deriving  their  title  from 
the  original  patentee.  The  two  machines  mentioned  in  the  bill  were 
constructed  and  used  by  the  respondents  soon  after  the  purchase  was 
made,  and  the  appellees  continued  to  use  them  up  to  the  time  when 
this  bill  was  filed.  And  the  question  is  whether  their  nght  to  use 
them  terminated  with  the  first  extension,  or  still  continues  under  the 
extension  granted  by  the  act  of  1845. 

The  Circuit  Court  decided  that  the  right  of  the  appellees  still  con- 
tinued, and  upon  that  ground  dismissed  the  appellant's  bill.  And 
the  case  is  now  before  us  upon  an  appeal  from  that  decree. 

In  determining  this  question,  we  must  take  into  consideration  not 
only  the  special  act  under  which  the  appellant  now  claims  a  monopoly, 
but  also  the  general  laws  of  Congress  in  relation  to  patents  for  useful 
improvements,  and  the  special  acts  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  passed  in  favor  of  the  particular  patentees,  They  are  statutes 
in^m  materia;  and  all  relate  to  the  same  subject,  and  must  be  con- 
strued together.  It  was  so  held  in  the  case  of  Evans  v.  Eaton,  3 
Wheat.,  518,  where  the  court  said  that  the  special  act  of  Congress  in 
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favor  of  Oliver  EtaHs,  granting  him  a  new  patent  for  fourteen  years, 
for  his  improvements  in  niaiiftifacturing'fl'OUr  and  meal,  was  ingrafted 
on  the  general  act  for  the  promotion  of  useful  arts,  and  the  patent 
issued  in  pursuance  of  both.  The  rule  applies  with  more  force  in 
the  present  case;  for  this  is  not  the  graat  of  a  new  patent,  but  an 
enlai'gemcnt  of  the  time  for  which  a  patent  previously  extended 
under  the  act  of  1836  should  continue  in  force. 

Indeed,  this  rule  of -construction  is  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
special  act  under  which  the  appellant '  claims  the  monopoly ;  for 
this  law  does  not  define  the  rights  or  privileges  which  the  patent 
shall  confer,  nor  prescribe  the  remedy  to  which  he  shall  be  entitled 
if  his  rights  are  infringed. .  It  merely  extends  the  duration  of  the  pat- 
ent, and  nothing  more.  And  we  are  necessarily  referred,  therefore, 
to  the  general  law  upon  the  subject,  to  ascertain  the  rights  to  which 
the  patent  entitled  him,  and  also  the  remedy  which  the  law  affords 
him  if  these  rights  are  invaded. 

Now,  the  act  of  1836,  in  express  terms,  gives  the  benefit  of  the 
extensioh  authorized  by  that  law  to  the  assignees  and  grantees  of 
the  right  to  use  the  thing  patented  to  the  extent  of  their  respective 
interests  therein.  And  under  this  provision  it  was  decided,  in  the 
case  of  Wilson  v.  Rousseau,  4  Howard,  688,  that  the  party  who  had 
purchased  and  was  using  this  planing-machine  during  the  original 
term  for  which  the  patent  was  granted,  had  a  right  to  continue  the 
use  during  the  extension;  and  the  distinction  is  there  taken  between 
the  grant  of  the  right  to  ma,ke  and  vend  the  machine,  and  the  grant 
of  the  right  to  use  it. 

The  distinction  is  a  plain  one.  The  franchise  which  the  patent 
grants  consists  altogether  in  the  right  to  exclude  every  one  from 
making,  using,  or  vending  the  thing  patentied,'  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  patentee.  This  is  all  that  he  obtains  by  the  patent.  And 
when  he  sells  the  exclusive  privileige  of  making  or  vending  it  for  use 
in  a  particular  place,  the  purchaser  buys  a  portion  of  the  franchise 
which  the  patent  confers.  He  obtains  a  share  in  the  monopoly,  and 
that  monopoly  is  derived  from  and  exercised  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States ;  and  the  interest  he  acquires  necessarily  ter- 
minates at  the  time  limited  for  its  continuance  by  the  law  which 
created  it.  The  patentee  cannot  sell  it  for  a  longer  time ;  and  the 
purchaser  buys  with  reference  to  that  period,  the  time  for  which 
exclusive  privilege  is  to  endure  being  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  its 
value.  He  therefore  has  no  just  claim  to  share  in  a  further  monopoly 
Bubsequently  acquired  by  the  patentee;  He  does  not  purchase  or  pay 
for  it. 
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But  the  purchaser  of  the  implement  or  machine,  for  the  purpose  of 
using  it  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  stands  on  different  ground. 
In  using  it,  he  exercises  no  rights  created  by  the  act  of  Congress,  nor 
does  he  derive  title  to  it  by  virtue  of  the  franchise  or  exclusive  privi- 
lege granted  to  the  patentee.  The  inventor  might  lawfully  sell  it  to 
him^  whether  he  had  a  patent  or  not,  if  no  other  patentee  stood  in  his 
way.  And  when  the  machine  passes  to  the  hands  of  the  purchaser, 
it  is  no  longer  within  the  limits  of  the  monopoly.  It  passes  outside 
of  it,  and  is  no  longer  under  the  protection  of  the  act  of  Congress. 
And  if  his  right  to  the  implement  or  machine  is  infringed,  he  must 
seek  redress  in  the  courts  of  the  State,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State,  and  not  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  nor  under  the  law 
of  Congress  granting  the  patent.  The  implement  or  machine  be- 
comes his  private,  individual  property,  not  protected  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  but  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  situated. 
Contracts  in  relation  to  it  are  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 
are  subject  to  State  jurisdiction.  It  was  so  decided  in  this  court,  in 
the  case  of  Wilson  v.  Sanford  and  others,  10  Howard,  99.  Like  other 
individual  property,  it  is  then  subject  to  State  taxation ;  and  from 
the  great  number  of  patented  articles  now  in  use,  they  no  doubt,  in 
some  of  the  States,  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  taxable 
property. 

Moreover,  the  value  of  the  implement  or  machine  in  the  hands  of 
the  purchaser  for  use,  does  not  in  any  degree  depend  on  the  time  for 
which  the  exclusive  privilege  is  granted  to  the  patentee ;  nor  upon 
the  exclusion  of  others  from  its  use.  For  example,  in  the  various 
patented  articles  used  in  agriculture,  in  milling,  in  manufactures  of 
different  kinds,  in  steam-engines,  or  for  household  or  other  purposes, 
the  value  to  the  purchaser  is  not  enhanced  by  the  continuance  of  the 
monopoly.  It  is  of  no  importance  to  him  whether  it  endures  for  a 
year  or  twenty-eight  years.  He  does  not  look  to  the  duration  of  the 
exclusive  privilege,  but  to  the  usefulness  of  the  thing  he  buys,  and 
the  advantages  he  will  derive  from  its  use.  He  buys  the  article  for 
the  purpose  of  using  it  as  long  as  it  is  fit  for  use  and  found  to  be  prof- 
itable. And  in  the  case  before  us  the  respondents  derive  no  advan- 
tage from  the  extension  of  the  patent,  because  the  patentee  may  place 
around  them  as  many  planing-machines  as  he  pleases,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  profits  of  those  which  they  own  to  their  just  value  in  an  open  and 
fair  competition. 

It  is  doubtless  upon  these  principles  that  the  act  of  1836  draws  the 
distinction  between  the  assignee  of  a  share  in  the  monopoly,  and  thei 
purchase  of  one  or  more  machines,  to  be  used  in  the  ordinary  pur- 
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suits  of  business;  and  that  distinction  is  clearly  pointed  oat  and 
maintained  in  the  case  of  Wilson  v.  Rousseau,  before  referred  to. 

Upon  the  authority,  therefore,  of  the  cases  of  Evans  v.  Eaton  and 
Wilson  V.  Rousseau,  these  two  propositions  may  be  regarded  as  set- 
tled by  judicial  decision:  1.  That  a  special  act  of  Congress  in  favor 
of  a  patentee,  extending  the  time  beyond  that  originally  limited,  must 
be  considered  as  ingrafted  on  the  general  law ;  and  2.  That  under 
the  general  law  in  fordte^  when  this  special  act  of  Congress  was  pass- 
ed, a  party  who  had  purchased  the  right  to  use  a  planing-machine 
during  the  period  to  which  the  patent  was  first  limited,  was  entitled 
to  continue  to  use  it  during  the  extension  authorized  by  that  law. 

Applying  these  rules  to  the  case  before  us,  the  respondents  must 
be  entitled  to  continue  the  use  of  their  planing-machines  during  the 
time  for  which  the  patent  is  extended  by  the  special  act  of  Congress, 
unless  there  is  something  in  the  language  of  the  law  requiring  a  dif- 
ferent construction. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  justify  the  distinction  claimed  in 
this  respect  on  behalf  of  the  patentee.  Its  language  is  plain  and  un- 
ambiguous. It  does  not  even  grant  a  new  patent,  as  in  the  case  of 
Oliver  Evans.  It  merely  extends  the  time  of  the  monopoly  to  which 
the  patentee  was  entitled  under  the  genei-al  law  of  1836.  It  gives 
no  new  rights  or  privileges,  to  be  superadded  to  those  he  then  enjoy- 
ed, except  as  to  the  time  they  should  endure.  The  patent,  such  as  it 
then  was,  is  continued  for  seven  years  longer  than  the  period  before 
limited.  And  this  is  the  whole  and  only  provision  contained  in  this 
special  act.  In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  pat- 
entee during  the  extended  term,  we  are  necessarily  referred  to  the 
genera]  law,  and  compelled  to  inquire  what  they  were  before  this 
special  act  operated  upon  them,  and  continued  them.  Indeed,  the 
court  has  been  obliged  to  recur  to  the  act  of  1836,  in  every  stage  of 
this  suit,  to  guide  it  in  deciding  upon  the  rights  of  the  parties,  and 
the  mode  of  proceeding  in  which  they  are  to  be  tried.  It  is  necessa- 
rily referred  to  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  patent  under  which 
the  complainant  claims  was  issued  by  lawful  authority,  and  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  law;  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  it  in  the  Circuit 
Court  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  patentee  was  entitled  to  the 
patent  as  the  original  inventor,  that  fact  being  disputed  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court;  also,  for  the  notices  to  which  he  was  entitled  in  the  trial 
of  that  question ;  arid  for  the  forum  iu  which  he  was  authorized  to  sue 
for  an  infringement  of  his  rights;  and  the  rights  of  the  appellant  to 
bring  the  case  before  the  court  for  adjudication  is  derived  altogether 
from  the  provisions  of  the  general  law, — for  there  is  no  evidence 
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Til  the  record  to  show  that  the  machines  are  worth  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  no  appeal  therefore  would  lie  from  the  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  but  for  the  special  provision  in  relation  to  patent  cases  in  the 
act  of  1836.  And  while  it  is  admitted  that  this  special  act  is  so  in- 
grafted on  the  general  law  as  to  entitle  the  patentee  to  all  the  rights 
and  piivile'ges  which  that  law  has  provided  for  the  benefit  and  pro- 
tection of  inventors,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  one  in 
favor  of  the  purchaser  of  a  machine  is  by  construction  to  be  excepted 
from  it,  when  there  are  no  words  in  the  special  act  to  indicate  that 
such  was  the  intention  of  Congress. 

This  construction  is  confirmed  by  the  various  special  acts  which 
have  been  passed  from  time  to  time  in  favor  of  particular  inventors, 
granting  them  new  patents  after  the  first  had  expired,  or  extending 
the  time  for  which  they  were  originally  granted.  Many  of  these  acts 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  argument,  some  of  which  contain  ex- 
press provisions,  protecting  the  rights  of  the  purchaser  under  the  first 
term,  and  others  contain  no  provision  on  the  subject,  and  merely 
grant  a  new  patent,  or,  as  in  the  case  before  the  court,  extend  the 
duration  of  the  old  one.  And  in  several  instances  special  laws  in 
favor  of  difierent  inventors  have  been  passed  within  a  short  time  of 
each  other,  in  one  of  which  the  rights  of  the  previous  purchaser  are 
expressly  reserved,  and  in  the  other  there  is  no  provision  on  the  sub- 
ject. And  the  act  of  March  3,  1845,  authorizing  the  patent  of  "Wil- 
liam Gale,  for  an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  silver  spoons 
and  forks,  to  be  extended,  was  passed  only  a  few  days  after  the  act  in 
favor  of  Woodworth;  and  Gale's  patent  is  subjected,  in  express  terms, 
to  the  conditions  and  restrictions  in  the  act  of  1836,  and  consequently 
protects  previous  purchasers  from  a  new  demand. 

It  has  been  contended,  on  behalf  of  the  appellant,  that  the  inser- 
tion of  these  restrictions  in  one  special  law,  and  the  omission  of  them 
in  another,  shows  that  in  the  latter  Congress  did  not  intend  to  ex- 
empt the  purchaser  from  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  new  license  from 
the  patentee;  and  that  Congress  might  well  suppose  that  one  inven- 
tor had  stronger  claims  upon  the  public  than  another,  and  might  oni 
that  account  give  him  larger  privileges  on  the  renewal. 

But  this  argument  only  looks  to  one  side  of  the  question,  that  is,, 
to  the  interest  and  claims  of  the  inventor.  There  is  another  and' 
numerous  class  of  persons  who  have  purchased  patented  articles,  and', 
paid  for  them  the  full  price  which  the  patentee  demanded,  and  we 
are  bound  to  suppose  that  their  interests  and  their  rights  would  not 
be  overlooked  or  disregarded  by  Congress ;  and  still  less  that  any 
distinction  would  be  drawn  between  those  who  purchased  one  de- 
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scription  of  patented  machines  and  those  who  purchased  another.  For 
example,  the  ^ct  granting  a  new  patent  to  Blanchard  in  1834,  for 
cutting  qr  tui'ning  irregular  forms,  saves  the  rights  of  those  who  had 
bought  under  the  original  patent.  And  we  ought  not  to  presume, 
without  plain  words  to  require  it,  that,  while  Congress  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  such  claims  in  the  case  of  Blanchard,  they  intended  to 
disregard  them  in  the  case  of  "Woodvyorth,  JsTor  cau  it  be  said  that 
the  policy  of  ,CiOugre3s%.as  clianged  in  this  respect  after  1.834,  when 
Blanchard's  patent  was  renewed ;  for,  as  we  have'  already  said,  the 
same  protection  is  given  to  purchasers  in  the  special  law  authorizing 
the, renewal, of  Gfalp's  piatent,  whicja  was  passed  a  few  days  fifterithe 
law  of  which  we  ^.re  .speaking. 

IThe  f£|.ir inference  from  lall.of  these  special  laws  is  this:  thftt  Gon- 
gi'ess  has  constantly  recognized  the  rights  of  those  who  purchase  for 
nse  a  patented  implement  qr  machine ;  that  in  these  various  speciftl 
laws  the  patentee  and  purchasers  of  difterent  inventions  were  intendr 
pd  to  be  placed  ouithe  same  ground;  and  that  ,the  relative  rights  of 
both  parties  under  the  extension  hj  special  act  of  Qongj^ess  were 
intended  ^o  be  the  same  as  they,  wqre  when  the  extension  was  granted 
under  the  general  law  of  1836.  It  would  seem  that  in  some  cases 
the  attention  pf  the  legislature  .was  niore  particularly  palled  to  the 
subject,  and  the  rights  of  the  purchaser  recognized  and  cautiously 
gpfirded.  And  "w^hen  the  .prpyisionis  qniitted,  rliie  just  presumptiqn 
is  thai  Congress  legislated  on  the  principle  decided  by  this  court  in 
l^oans  V.  Eaton,  and  regarded  the  special  la^  as  ingrafted  ,qn  the  gen- 
e.ral  one,  and  subject  to  fill  of  its  xestrictix)iis  and  provisions,  except 
only  as  to  ^e  time -the  patent  should  endure.  Time  is  the  only  thsng 
upon  which  they  legislate:;  and  any  other  cqustruetion  would  make 
tb§  .legislation  of  Congress,  qn  ;these  variqi;s  special  Jaws,  incofl^i^tent 
\yjth  it§elf,  apd  impute  to  it  the  intexition  of  dealing  out  a  different 
measure  of  justice  .tq  purchasers  of  different- kinds  of  implements 
jind  machines, — ^protecting  some  of  them,  and  disregarding  the  equal 
a.iid  just  claims  qf  qtherp. 

A,nd  if  ^nch  could  be  the  iutejpretatiqn  of  this  law,  the  power  of 
Congress  to  pass  it  would  he  open  to  serious  objections.;  for  it  can 
.hardly  be  mai^tai^ied  that  Congress  could  lawfully  deprive  a  citizen 
«yf  the  use  of  Jtxis  property  ^fter  he  had  pur,chased  the  absolute  and 
unlimited  fight  from  the  iiiyentor,  and  when  that  prqperty  was  no 
Iqager  held  .tmder  the  protection  and  QontroJ  of  the  general  gqvernr 
ment,  bu-t  under  the  protection  of  the  State,  and  qn  that  account 
subject  to  State  taxation. 

fhe  fifth  amendment  to  the  Cqnstitatiqn  of  the  United  States 
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fieclares  that  no  person  shall  he  deprived  of  life,  liherty,  or  prop- 
erty, without  due  process  of  Jaw. 

The  rigjjt  to  construct  and  use  these  planing-machines  had  been 
purchased  and  paid  for,  without  any  limitation  as  to  the  time  for 
which  they  were  to  be  used.  They  were  the  property  of  the  respond- 
ents. Their  only  value  consists  in  their  use.  And  a  special  act  of 
Congress,  passed  afterwards,  depriving  the  appellees  of  the  right  to 
use  them,  certainly  could  not  be  regarded  as  due  process  of  law. 

Congress  undoubtedly  have  power  to  promote  the  progress  of 
science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times,  to  authors 
and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and 
discoveries. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  as 
often  as  they  think  proper,  authorize  an  inventor  to  recall  rights 
which  he  had  grg.nted  to  others,  or  reinvest  in  him  rights  of  property 
which  he  had  before  conveyed  for  a  valuable  and  fair  consideration. 

But  we  forbear  to  pursue  this  inquiiy,  because  we  are  of  opinion 
that  this  special  act  of  Congress  does  not,  and  was  not  intended  to, 
interfere  with  rights  of  property  l^efore  acq^uired;  but  that  it  leaves 
them  as  they  stood  during  the  extension  under  the  general  law.  And 
in  this  view  of  the  subject  the  appellant  was  not  entitled  to  the  in- 
junction he  sought  to  obtain,  and  the  Circuit  Court  were  right  in 
dismissing  the  bill. 

As  the  decision  on  this  point  disposes  of  the  case,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  examine  the  other  grounds  of  defense  taken  by  the  appellees. 

The  decree  of  .the  Circuit  Court  must  be  affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  MoLban  and  Mr.  Justice  Kelson  dissented. 

Mr.  Justice  McLean. 

"Woodworth's  patent  bears  date  the  27th  of  Deceinber,  1828,  and 
runs  for  fourteen  years.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1830,  the  patentees 
conveyed  to  Isaac  Collins  and  Barzillai  C.  Smith  the  right  to  con- 
struct, use,  and  vend  to  others  the  planing-machine  invented  within 
several  States,  including  Pennsylvania,  except  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. On  the  19th  of  May,  1832,  Collins  and  Smith  transferred  to 
James  Ba,rnet  the  right  to  construct  and  use,  dui'ing  the  residue  of 
the  aforesaid  term  of  lourteen  years,  fifty  planiug-machines,  within 
Pittsburg  and  Alleghany  county,  for  which  he  agreed  to  pay  four 
thousand  ,dolla,rs.  Barnet  ^.greed  not  to  constmct  or  run  more  thau 
fifty  machines  during  the  ternj  aforesaid,  and  Collins  and  Smith 
bound  themselves  not  to  license  dviring  the  term,  nor  to  construct 
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or  use  themselves  during  the  term,  or  allow  others  to  do  so,  in  the 
limits  of  rittshurg  and  Alleghany  county. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1842,  the  patent  expired,  but  it  was  re- 
newed and  extended  for  seven  years,  under  the  act  of  1836.  This 
extension  expired  in  1849 ;  but  Congress,  on  the  26th  of  February, 
1845,  passed  an  act  which  provided  that  "  the  said  letters  patent  be, 
and  the  same  is  herebj,  extended  for  the  term  of  seven  years  from 
and  after  the  27th  day  of  December,  1849." 

The  patentee,  by  deed  dated  the  14th  of  March,  1845,  and  also  by 
a  further  deed  dated  the  9th  of  July,  1845,  conveyed  to  Jame^  E. 
Wilson  all  his  interest,  as  administrator,  in  the  letters  patent  under  the 
extension  by  the  act  of  Congress.  And  "Wilson,  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1847,  for  the  consideration  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  gave  to 
Bloomer,  the  plaintiff,  a  license  to  construct  and  use,  and  vend  to 
others  to  construct  and  use,  during  the  two  extensions,  "  all  that  part 
of  Pennsylvania  lying  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  excepting 
Alleghany  county,  for  the  first  extension,  which  expires  on  the  27th 
day  of  December,  1849,  and  the  States  of  Vii'ginia,  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri,  excepting  certain  parts  of  each  State." 

The  defendants  continued  to  run  their  machines  during  the  residue 
of  the  fourteen  years  for  which  the  patent  was  granted,  and  during 
the  first  extension ;  and  the  complainant  filed  his  bill  to  enjoin  the 
defendants  from  running  their  machines  under  the  second  extension 
by  the  act  of  Congress. 

The  contract  of  the  defendants  was  entered  into  the  19th  of  May, 
1831,  and  under  it  Barnet  had  a  right  "  to  construct  and  use,  during 
the  residue  of  the  aforesaid  term  of  fourteen  years,  fifty  planing- 
machines,"  &c.  The  patent  expired  on  the  27th  of  December,  1842. 
The  contract  of  defendants  was  made  the  19th  of  May,  1832,  leaving 
about  nine  years  and  six  months  for  the  patent  to  run,  and  this  was 
the  time  limited  by  the  contract,  and  for  which  the  consideration  of 
four  thousand  dollars  was  paid.  This  was  not  left  to  construction 
from  the  life  of  the  patent,  but  the  contract  expressly  declared  the 
right  was  purchased  "  for  the  residue  of  the  aforesaid  term  of  four- 
teen years." 

This  term  was  enjbyed  by  the  defendants,  and  under  the  decision 
of  this  court,  in  the  case  of  Wilson  v.  Rousseau,  4  Howard,  646,  the 
seven  years'  extension  under  the  act  of  1836  was  also  enjoyed  by 
the  defendants.  This  construction  of  the  act  of  1836,  in  my  judg- 
ment, was  not  authorized,  and  was  not  within  the  intention  of  the 
law,  as  was  expressed  at  the  time.  That  extension  having  expired, 
another  extension  is  claimed  under  the  act  of  Congress.    This  claim 
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is  set  up  to  an  injunction  bill,  filed  by  the  complainant,  who  is  the 
assignee  of  the  patent  for  a  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  States. 
And  by  the  decision  of  four  of  my  brethren,  just  delivered,  the  de- 
fendants are  to  enjoy  this  extension,  making  fourteen  years  beyond 
their  control.  This  would  seem  to  imply,  that,  under  the  act  of  1836, 
and  under  the  act  of  1845,  the  assignees  were  the  favored  objects  of 
Congress.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  patentee  who  made  the 
invention,  and  through  whose  ingenuity,  labor,  and  expense  a  great 
benefit  has  been  conferred  on  the  public,  in  justice  is  entitled  to 
remuneration ;  and  that  only  was  the  ground  of  extension,  whether 
under  the  law  of  1836,  or  the  special  act  of  1845. 

This,  as  well  as  the  former  decision,  was  influenced  by  the  consid- 
eration that  the  owners  of  the  machines  are,  in  equity,  entitled  to  run 
them  so  long  as  the  exclusive  right  of  the  patent  shall  be  continued. 
It  is  said  that  the  machines  are  property,  and  that  no  act  of  Congress 
should  deprive  the  owners  of  the  use  of  their  property.  But  in  this 
view,  the  property  of  the  patentee  seems  not  to  be  taken  into  the 
account.  He  is  the  meritorious  claimant  for  protection.  The  as- 
signee for  a  specific  time  rests  upon  his  contract.  He  has  conferred 
no  benefit  on  society.  His  investment  was  made  with  an  exclusive 
reference  to  his  own  advantage.  He  has  no  more  claims  upon  the 
public  sympathy  than  he  who  rents  a  mill,  a  farm,  or  engages  in  a 
business  open  to  all  who  expect  a  profit  by  it. 

But  the  hardship  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  fact  that  to  use  the 
right  a  planing-machine  must  l>e  constructed  at  an  expense  of  some 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars,  and  this  will  be  lost  to  the  occupier,  if 
by  an  extension  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  run  his  machine.  The 
answer  is,  when  he  entered  into  the  contract  he  knew,  or  is  persum- 
ed  to  have  known,  that  the  patent  might  be  extended  under  the  law 
of  1836  or  by  special  act,  and  if  he  desired  an  interest  under  the  re- 
newed patent  he  should  have  provided  for  it  in  his  contract.  Hav- 
ing failed  to  do  this,  it  would  seem  to  be  unjust  that,  under  a  contract 
to  run  the  machine  less  than  ten  years,  he  should  be  entitled  to  ran 
it  sixteen  years.  The  consideration  paid  was  limited  to  the  term 
specified  in  the  contract.  But  it  is  answered  that  the  assignee  ex- 
pected to  run  his  machine  after  the  termination  of  the  contract  on 
which  the  exclusive  right  would  end  and  become,  vested  in  the 
public. 

Let  us  examine  this  plea,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  great  fallacy 
prevails  on  this  subject.  A  right  that  is  common  is  no  more  valua- 
ble to  one  person  than  another,  as  all  may  use  it.  The  injury,  then, 
consists,  so  far  as  the  licensee  is  concerned,  in  the  reduction  of  the 
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value  of  his  machine,  by  the  extension  of  the  exclusive  right  in  the 
patentee,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  assignee.  It  is  true,  this  deprives 
him  of  the  monopoly  which  his  contra.ct  secured  to  him.  But  he  has 
enjoyed  this  to  the  extent  of  his  contract,  and  for  which  he  has  paid 
the  stipulated  consideration.  Now,  his  only  equitable  plea  to  run  his 
machinp  during  the  renewed  patent,  arises  alone  from  the  supposed 
difterence  in  the  value  of  his  machine  under  the  renewal,  without  a 
license,  and  where  th^right  becomes  vested  in  the  public. 

If  there  had  been  no  renewal,  the  licensee  might  run  his  machine, 
and  any  other  person  raight  run  one.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  every 
observing  individual,  when  a  new  business  is  set  up,  as  a  planing- 
machine,  supposed  to  be  very, profitable  generally,  a  copipetition  is 
excited  which  rediices  the  profit  below  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  the  labor  and  expense  of  the  business.  If  the  monopoly  con- 
tinued as  enjoyed  under  the  contract,  the  consideration  paid  for  the 
monopoly  would  be  added  to  the  profits,^  which  would  make  them 
large.  JBut  when  the  monopoly  ceases,  the  profits,  if  not  destroyed, 
are  reduced  by  competition,  at  least  as  low,  if  not  below  the  ordinary 
profit  of  capital  employed  in  other  investments. 

If  the  business  of  the  county  or  city  required  tbe  number  of  plan- 
ing-machines  in  operation,  the  licensee  could  sell  his  machine  at  a 
reasonable  reduction  ior  the  time  it  had  run.  The  machines  of  the 
defendant  had  run,  probably,  frora  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  A  con- 
siderable reduction  would  be  expected  by  the  purchaser,  as  a  machine 
could  not  be  expected  to  last  more  than  twenty  years.  But  suppose 
it  can  be  used  thirty,  then  one-half  of  the  value  must  be  deducted  for 
the  wear  of  the  niachine  fifteen  years,  which  would  reduce  it  to  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  dollars. 

But  suppose  the  exclusive  .right  should  be  continued  in  the  pat- 
entee by  an  extension  of  it  seven  years.  Then,  if  the  machines  werp 
not  more  numerous  than  the  public  required,  they  would  be  wanted 
by  their  owners,  or  by  others  disposed  to  engage  in  the  business. 
And  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that,  after  deducting  the  compensa- 
tion from  the.  profits  paid  for  the  exclusive  right,  they  would  be  larger 
than  could  be  hoped  for  where  the  right  was  common.  Under  such 
circumstances,  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  a  machine  would  sell 
for  more  money,  under  the  extension  of  the  patent,  than  where  the 
right  goes  to  the  public. 

The  idea  that  to  refuse  the  use  of  a  mach,in,e  under  the  extension 
of  a  patent  is  an  unjust  interference  with  property,  I  think,  is  un- 
founded. There  is  no  interference  with  the  property  in  the  machine. 
The  owner  may  sell  it  to  any  one  who  has  a  license  to  use  it.     It  is 
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not  the  property  in  the  machine  that  is  complained  of,  but  because 
the  right  to  run  it  longer  than  the  contract  provided  for  is  not  given. 
The  licensee  has  used  the  franchise  as  long  as  he  purchased  and 
paid  for  it;  and  can  he,  in  justice,  claim  more  than  his  contract? 
The  extension  of  the  right  to  use,  -while  the  extended  patent  continues, 
does  a  wrong  to  the  patentee,  by  taking  his  property,  without  compen- 
sation, and  giving  it  to  the  licensee.  The  franchise  is  property,  and  it 
can  no  more  be  transferred  to  another,  without  compensation  or  con- 
tract, than  any  other  property.  It  would  seem  that  this  description 
of  property  is  not  governed  by  contract.  That  a  contract  to  use  the 
franchise  ten  years  does  not  mean  what  is  expressed,  but  may  mean 
a  right  for  twenty  years,  or  any  other  term  to  which  the  patent  may 
be  extended. 

Every  man  who  has  sense  enough  to -make  a  contract,  takes  into 
his  estimate  the  contingency  of  a  loss,  to  some  extent,  in  going  out 
of  the  business.  He  fixes  Ms  own  time  for  the  contract,  and  if  he 
wishes  to  provide  for  the  contingency  arising  from  the  renewal  of  a 
patent,  he  can  embrace  it  in  his  contract  for  a  stipulated  compen- 
sation. 

It  may  be  true,  that,  unless  the  contrary  appear,  when  the  pat- 
entee sells  a  planing-machine,  a  right  to  use  it  niay  be  applied.  But 
the  right  to  construct  and  the  right  to  use  are  distinct.  Some  pur- 
chase of  the  patentee  the  right  to  construct  the  machine;  others  to 
use  it.  This  planing-machine  cannot  be  compared  to  a  plow,  or  any 
any  other  article  which  may  be  considered  the  product  of  the  patent. 
The  machine  is  the  instrument  through  which  the  plank  is  planed. 
The  plank  is  the  product,  and  may  be  sold  in  the  market  as  other 
property.  But  the  planing-machine  cannot  be  used  without  a  license. 
The  law  protects  the  franchise,  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  machine 
without  a  license.  When  Barilet  purchased  the  franchise  for  the 
fifty  machines,  he  did  not  buy  the  machines  for  a  term  as  long  as  the 
machines  could  run,  but  for  nine  years  and  six  months.  The  con- 
tract, neither  expressly  nor  impliedly,  extended  bieyond  that  term. 

In  this  view,  I  think  that  I  am  not  mistaken ;  and  if  I  am  not,  the ' 
licensee  is  not  injured  a  4onar  by  the  termination  of  his  right  to  run 
his  machine,  as  fixed  in  his  contract.  But  on  whom  is  the  injury 
inflicted  by  extending  the  contract  of  the  licensee  with  the  piatentee,' 
and  that  without  compensation?  Iti  the  present  case,  the  patentee 
has  been  injured,  by  the  use  of  the  fifty  machines,  at  least  four  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  amount  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  right  to  run  them 
less  than  ten  years.  And  must  not  the  property  of  the  patentee  bo 
taken  into  the  account,  as  well  as  the  imagined  rights  of  the  licensee? 
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The  patentee  is  justly  considered  a  public  benefactor.  He  has  con- 
ferred a  great  benefit  upon  the  world,  and  he  is  entitled,  under  our 
laws,  to  at  least  a  compensation  for  his  expense,  ingenuity,  and  labor. 

That  the  patentee  is  the  only  one  whose  interests  are  regarded,  as 
the  ground  of  extending  the  patent,  in  the  act  of  1836,  is  clear.  Now, 
suppose  the  patentee  has  assigned  the  whole  of  the  patent,  without 
receiving  such  a  compensation  as  the  law  authorizes,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  he  is  entitled,  on  that  ground,  to  a  renewal  of  the  patent ; 
and  yet,  under  the  decision  now  given,  his  assignees  would  receive 
all  the  benefits  of  the  renewal.  Should  not  this  fact  cause  doubts 
whether  the  rule  of  construction  of  the  statute  can  be  a  sound  one 
which  defeats  its  avowed  object?  If  this  be  the  consequence  of  the 
assignment  of  the  entire  interest  by  the  patentee,  any  partial  assign- 
ment must  produce  the  same  result,  though  to  a  more  limited  extent. 
A  principle  which  will  not  bear  this  testis  not  sound. 

The  act  of  1845,  extending  this  patent,  annexed  no  conditions. 
The  exclusive  right  was  extended  to  the  administrator  of  "Woodworth 
for  seven  years  from  the  27th  of  December,  1849.  But  the  decision 
now  given,  in  effect,  declares  this  exclusive  right  is  not  given.  In- 
deed, the  object  of  Congress  must  be  defeated,  if  the  machines  in 
operation  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  are  to  be  continued 
without  compensation.  It  is  presume4  there  are  few  places  where 
planing-machines  were  not  constructed  before  1849,  the  time  the  re- 
newal took  effect,  if  the  public  required  them.  On  this  supposition, 
the  extension  of  the  patent  can  be  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  heirs 
of  the  patentee.  Congress  could  have  granted  the  act  only  upon  the 
ground  to  remunerate  the  heirs  of  the  inventor. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  mistake  as  to  the  profits  of  this  patent. 
It  was  a  valuable  patent,  but,  as  in  all  other  cases,  its  value  excited 
the  rapacity  of  men  who  seek  to  enrich  themselves  by  taking  the 
property  of  others.  The  records  of  the  courts  show  that  piracies 
were  committed  on  this  patent  in  every  part  of  the  country;  and 
that  to  sustain  it,  much  expenditure  and  labor  have  been  required. 
It  is  stated  that  the  sum  of  near  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  has 
been  thus  expended  to  establish  this  patent.  Congress  have  extended 
many  patents.  In  some  instances,  conditions  have  been  imposed;  in 
others,  the  franchise  has  been  extended  unconditionally.  IS'ow,  where 
the  patent  is  extended  by  act  of  Congress  without  conditions,  I  am 
unable  to  perceive  how  the  court  can  impose  conditions.  Such  an 
act  would  be  legislation,  and  not  construction. 

By  the  act  of  the  15th  of  February,  1847,  the  patent  of  Thomas 
Blanchard,  for  cutting  irregular  forms  out  of  wood,  brass,  or  iron,  was 
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extended  for  fourteen  years  from  the  20th  of  January,  1848:  "Pro- 
vided that  such  extension  shall  inure  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
said  Thomas  Blanchard,  his  executors  and  administrators,  and  to  no 
other  persons  whomsoever,  except  that  a  bonorfde  assignee  of  the  in- 
vention, by  virtue  of  an  assignment  from  the  patentee  heretofore  made, 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  this  act  upon  just,  reasonable,  and  equitable 
terms,  according  to  his  interest  therein.  And  if  the  said  Thomas 
Blanchard,  his  executors  or  administrators,  cannot  agree  with  such 
assignee,  the  terms  shall  be  ascertained  and  determined  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which  such  assignee 
resides,  to  be  decreed  upon  a  bill  to  be  filed  by  such  assignee  for 
that  purpose.  And  provided  fui-ther,  tha,t  no  assignee  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  this  act  unless  he  shall,  within  ninety  days  from  its  passage, 
agree  with  the  said  Thomas  Blanchard  as  to  the  consideration  upon 
which  he  is  to  have  it,  or  file  his  bill,"  &c. 

Every  one  must  perceive  the  justice  and  propriety  of  this  act. 
TJnder  the  decision  now  given,  the  assignee  of  Blanchard  would  have 
had  the  benefit  of  the  extension  without  paying  for  it.  This  act, 
extending  Blanchard's  patent,  was  passed  two  years  after  the  deci- 
sion of  this  court  in  Wilson  v.  Rousseau,  which,  under  the  act  of  183^, 
gave  the  benefit  of  the  extension  to  the  assignee.  This  must  have 
been  known  to  Congress,  and  yet  they  deemed  a  special  provision  in 
behalf  of  the  assignee  necessary.  This  act,  and  several  others  of  a 
similar  character,  cannot  fail  to  convince  eveiy  one  that  Congress 
did  not  suppose  that  the  courts  have  power  to  annex  a  condition  to 
a  legislative  grant. 

In  the  case  of  Evans  v.  Jordan  and  Morehead,  9  Cranch,  199,  this 
court  held,  that  the  act  of  January,  1808,  for  the  relief  of  Oliver 
Evans,  does  not  authorize  those  who  erected  their  machinery  between 
the  expiration  of  their  old  patents  and  the  issuing  of  the  new  one  to 
use  it  after  the  issuing  of  the  latter. 

The  above  act  extended  the  patent  fourteen  years,  "  provided  that 
no  person  who  may  have  heretofore  paid  the  said  Oliver  Evans  for 
license  to  use  the  said  improvements  shall  be  obliged  to  renew  said 
hcense,  or  be  subject  to  damages  for  not  renewing  the  same ;  and 
provided  also,  that  no  person  who  shall  have  used  the  said  improve- 
ments, or  have  erected  the  same  for  use,  before  the  issuing  of  the 
said  patent,  shall  be  liable  to  damages  therefor." 

This  was  a  much  stronger  case  for  equitable  considerations  than  the 
one  before  us.  Evans'  patent  had  expired.  His  improvements  were 
free  to  the  public,  and  they  were  adopted  by  the  defendants  before 
he  ma;de  application  to  Congress  for  a  renewal  of  his  patent.    I  will 
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cite  the  •reasoning  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  that  case.  "The  lan- 
guage," they  say,  "of  this  laSt  proviso  is  so  precise,-  and  so  entirely 
free  from  all  anibiguity,  that  it  is  difficiilt  for  any  coursle  of  reasoning 
to  shed  light  upon  its  metoing.  It  protects- against  any  claim  for 
daihages  which  Evans  might  make,  those  ■who  haVe  used  his  improve- 
ments, or  who  may  have  erected  thsm  for  use,  prior  to  the  issuing  of 
his  patent  under  this  law.  The  protection  is  liifiited  to  acts  done 
prior  to  another  act  thereafter  to  be  performed,  to  wit,  the  issiling  of 
the  patent.  To  extend  it,  by  construction,  to  acts  which  might  be 
done  subsequent  tq  the  issuing  of  the  patent^  would  be  to  make,  not 
to  interpret,  the  law."  "The  injustice  of  denying  to  the  defendants 
the  use  of  machinery  which  they  had  erected  after  the  expiration  of 
Evans'  fii'st  patent,  and  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  law,  has  been 
sti'Ongly  urged  as  a  reason  why  the  words  of  this  proviso  should  be 
so  construed  as  to  have  a  prospective  operation.  But  it  should  be 
recollected  that  the  right' of  the'  plaintiff  to  recovier  damages  for 
using  his  improvement  after  the  issuing  of  his  patent  under  this  law, 
although  it  had  been  erected  prior  thereto,  arises,  not  under  this  law, 
but  under  the  general  law  of  the  21st  of  February,  1793.  The  pro- 
visos in  this  law  profess  to  protect,  against  the  opeVation  of  the  gen- 
eral law,  three  classes  of  persons :  those  who  had  paid  Evans  for  a 
license  prior  to  the'  passage  of  the  law;  those  who  may  have  used 
his  improvements;  and  those  who  may  have  erected  them  for  use 
biefore  the  issuing  of  the  patent." 

And  the  court  say:  "The  legislature  might  have  proceeded- still 
further,  by  providing  a  shield  for  persons  standing  in  the  situation 
of  these  defendants.  It  is  beUeved  that  the  reasonableness  of  such  a 
provision  could  have  been  questioned  by  no  one.  But  the  legislature 
have  not  thought  proper  to  extend  the  protection  of  these  provisos 
beyond  the  issuing  of  the  patent  under  that  law,  and  this  court 
would  transgress  the  limits  of  the  judicial  power  by  an  attempt  to 
supply,  by  construction,  this  supposed  omission  of  the  legislature. 
The  argument,  founded  upon  the  hardship  of  this  and  similar  cases, 
would  be  entitled  to  great  weight,  if  the  words  of  this  proviso  were 
obscure  and  open  to  construction.  But  considerations  of  this  nature 
can  never  sanction  a  construction  at  variance  with  the  manifest 
meaning  of  the  legislature,  expressed  in  plain  and  unambiguous 
language." 

The  above  views  do  not  conflict  with  the  opinion  of  the  court  in 
Evans  v.  Eaton,  3  Wheat.,  454.  In  that  case  the  court  say:  "Some 
doubts  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  as  both  the  plaintiff  and  defendants  are  citizens 
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of  the  same  State.  The  fifth  Bection  of  the  act  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  useful  arts,  which  gives  to  every  patentee  a  right  to  sue  iu 
a  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  case  his  rights  be  violated, 
is  repealed  by  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  1800,  which  ^ves  the 
action  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  where  a  patent  is 
granted,  'pursuant'  to  that  act,  or  to  the  act  for  the  promotion  of 
useful  arts.  This  patent,  it  has  been  said,  is  granted,  not  in  pursu- 
ance of  either  of  those  acts,  but  in  pursuance  of  the  act '  for  the  relief 
of  Oliver  Evans.'  But  this  court  is  of  opinion  that  the  act  for  the 
relief  of  Oliver  Evans  is  ingrafted  on  the  general  act  for  the  promo- 
tion of  useful  arts,  and  that  the  patent  is  issued  in  pursuance  of  both. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  therefore  sustained." 

There  can  be  no  question,  that  the  special  law  extending  the  grant, 
as  to  its  validity,  is  subject  to  the  general  Patent  Law.  The  right  was 
intended  to  be  exclusive,  if  it  be  established  that  Evans  was  the  orig- 
inal inventor  of  the  improvements  claimed,  and  such  improvements 
were  stated  with  the  necessary  precision;  and,  also,  that  it  came- 
under  the  class  of  cases  on  which  suit  could  be  brought  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to  the  citizenship  of  the  parties. 
But  it  could  not  have  been  intended  to  apply  to  any  contract  subse- 
quent to  the  patent,  and  it  could  only  be  held  to  embrace  those  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  Patent  Law  which  relate  to  the  validity  of  the 
patent.  Under  the  act  of  Congress,  a  specification  was  necessarily 
filed,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  practice  to  issue  a  patent  under  the  act. 
This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  unnecessary,  as  the  grant  in  the  act  is  suffi- 
cient. But  the  schedule  is  necessary  to  show  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  claim,  and  these  must  be  sustained  on  those  principles  which 
apply  to  patents  generally. 

To  give  any  other  construction  to  the  above  remarks  of  the  coiurt, 
would  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  language  used,  and  the  prin- 
ciple decided  in  the  case  above  cited  from  Cranch.  In  fact,  the  re- 
mark that  the  relief  of  Evans  was  ingrafted  on  the  general  law,  was 
made  in  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  cannot  be 
extended  beyond  that  and  other  questions,  in  relation  to  the  validity 
of  the  patent. 

This  argument  of  the  court,  in  Evans  v.  Jordan,  applies  with  all  its 
force  and  authority  to  the  case  before  us ;  and  I  need  only  say  it  was 
the  language  of  Marshall,  of  Story,  of  Washington,  and  of  the  other 
judges  of  the  court,  except  Judge  Todd,  who  appears  to  have  been 
absent.  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  weight  of  the  argument ;  but  I  will 
proceed  to  name  the  judges  of  this  court  who  have  given  opinions 
opposed  to  the  decision  of  this  case  by  four  of  my  brethren. 
48 
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Mr.  Justice  Wayne  being  siek,  did  not  ait  in  the  case.  In  Wilson 
V.  Rousseau,  he  held  that,  under  the  act  of  18JJ6,  the  licensee  had  no 
right  to  run  his  machine  under  the  extended  patent. 

Mr.  Justice  Curtis  having,  as  counsel,  given  an  opinion  opposed  to 
the  right  of  the  defendants,  did  not  sit  in  the  case.  Mr.  Justice 
Thompson  and  Mr.  Justice  Story  had  both  given  opinions  against 
the  right  of  the  assignee,  unless  under  a  special  assignment.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  Mr»  Justice  Woodbury,  as  expressed  in  the  case 
o,f  WiUon  V.  Rousseau.  Mr.  Justice  McKinley  gave  an  opinion  against 
the  right  of  the  assignee  under  the  act  of  1845,  extending  Wood- 
worth's  patent.  The  same  decision  has  been  frequently  given,  by 
the  justices  of  this  bench,  in  the  second  and  seventh  circuits. 

Sustained  by  the  authority  of  seven  justices  of  this  court,  and  by 
an  argument  of  the  Supreme  Cour^,  above  cited,  which  I  think  is 
unanswerable,  I  shall  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  bring  the  same  ques- 
tion now  decided,  wlien  it  shall  arise  in  my  circuit,  for  the  considera- 
tion 9(nd  decision  of  a  full  bench. 

Obder.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
■record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Western 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  argued  by  counsel;  on  considera- 
tion whereof,  it  is  now  here  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  by  this 
court,  that  the  decree  of  the  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  affirmed  wMx  costs. 

AtEIEMBD. 


ITeiah  a.  Boxben,  plaintiff  in  brbgb,  v.  Edmund  Burkb; 

(14  Hpvirard,  575,), 

1.  Whei;e,aB  action  was  fero^ght  against  the  Cooainissipner  of  Patetiits  for  refus- 

ing to  give  copies  ot  papers  in  liis  office,  ancj  no  special  damage  was  set  oijt 
in  the  declaratioo,  evidence  of  the  professioijal  pursnits  ,pf  the  appUcai^t  was 
not  admissible. 

2.  Where  the  application  was  made  througli  a  third  person,  letters  of  botli  parties 

to  this  third  person  were  adfnissible  in  evidence,  9^  part  of  the  res  g^stce. 

3.  Patents  are  public  records,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  to  give 

authenticated  copies  to  any  person,  on  payment  of  tlie  legal  fees. 

4.  But  the  party  entitled  to  snch  services  must  request  their  perfopmance  in  a 

proper  m^inner;  and  not  accompany  his  demand  with  insult  or  abuse. 

5.  Hence  the  Commissioner  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  refusing  to  com- 
.  ply  with  a  demand  couched  in  such  language. 

6.  But  wlien  a  second  application  was  made,  in  a  proper  manner,  the  Oonomis- 

sioner  ought  to  have  complied  with  it. 
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This  case  was  brought  up  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  holden  in  and  for 
the  county  of  Washington. 

Boyden  was  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  and  Burke  was  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  at  the  time  when  the  transactions  took  place  which 
were  the  subject  of  the  suit. 

The  ground  of  the  action  was,  that  Burke  willfully,  maliciously, 
and  corruptly,  and  with  intent  to  injure  Boyden,  had  refused  to  give 
copies  of  certain  patents. 

The  bills  of  exceptions  referred  to  certain  letters,  which  will  be 
mentioned  chronolo^cally. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1847,  Boyden  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Burke,  too  long  to  be  inserted.  The  following  extract?  from  it  will 
be  sufficient: 

"  If,  in  your  letter  of  August  10,  1847,'  yon  mean  by  the  '  office ' 
yourself,  or  the  author  of  the  letters  which  I  have  received  from  you, 
you  prescribe  two  conditions  in  said  letter  which  are  inconsistent, 
viz.,  that  my  letters  to  you  or  to  the  author  of  those  letters  subscribed 
by  you,  should  be  both  respectful  and  proper.  It  is  improper  to  treat 
a  person  respectfully  while  it  is  known  that  he  is  unworthy  of  respect ; 
therefore  it  is  impossible  to  comply  with  your  prescriptions.  The 
claim  of  unworthy  officeholders  to  have  people,  as  they  say,  respect 
the  offices  they  hold,  while  it  is  known  that  the  incumbents  are  un- 
worthy of  respect,  is  absurd.  Do  you  mean,  when  you  urge  people  to 
respect  'the  office,'  to  have  them  respect  you  merely  because  you  hold 
the  office,  while  it  is  known  that  you  are  unworthy  of  i-espect  ?  This 
is  a  free  country !  "  &c. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Boyden  wrote  to  Mr.  Greenough,  in  Wash- 
ington, as  follows : 

Boston,  Mass.,  Deeember  14, 1847. 

Sir  :  Tour  letter  of  the  23d  ult.  was  duly  received.  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Burke  to-day,  criticising  his  conduct,  and  informing  him  that  T 
wish  him  to  deliver  to  you  a  certified  copy  of  each  of  the  following- 
patents,  including  drawings,  specifications,  and  claims,  or  of  all  of 
them  which  are  recorded  in  the  Patent  Office :  Geoi'ge  W.  Hendei'- 
son  and  John  E.  Cayford's  patent,  dated  April  14,  1830 ;  Charles 
Kenzie's  patent,  dated  July  1, 1836 ;  and  J.  K.  Millard's  patent,  dated 
May  9, 1846. 

Tou  will  oblige  by  tendering  the  fees  for  those  copies  if  he  declinesi 
funiishing  them ;  and  if  you  obtain  them,  I  wish  you  to  send  them' 
by  mail  to  me  at  Boston.    Respectfully, 

(Signed,)  Uriah  A.  Boyden. 

Test :  John  A.  Smith,  Clerk. 
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Mr.  Greenough,  accordingly,  called  upon  Mr.  Burke,  who  declin- 
ed to'  cause  the  copies  to  be  prepared  for  him,  as  the  agent  of  Mr. 
Boyden,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Greenough  an  explanatory  letter,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

"  Of  these  reasons,  for  declining  to  cause  the  copies  to  be  made 
for  him,  which  you  requested,  you  were  duly  apprised.  And  you 
were  also  informed,  as  Mr.  Boyden  himself  has  been  informed,  that 
until  he  comes  to  the  <?onclusion  to  ti'eat  this  office  with  the  civility 
which  the  customs  and  rules  of  official  intercourse  require,  this  office 
will  have  no  intercourse  with  him,  directly  or  through  the  agency  of 
others.  When  he  concludes  to  conduct  his  intercourse  with  this 
office  with  decency  and  propriety,  his  business  will  be  attended  to." 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1848,  Mr.  Burke  made  the  following 
memorandum,  which  he  handed  to  Mr.  Laskey,  who  had  called  for 
the  game  papers : 

Patent  Office,  January  20,  1848. 

Mr.  K.  H.  Laskey,  as  the  agent  of  Uriah  A.  Boyden,  calls  for  the 
following  copies  of  patents,  including  drawings,  specifications,  and 
claims,  or  all  of  them  which  are  recorded  in  the  Patent  Office,  viz. : 
George  W.  Henderson  and  John  E.  Cayford's  patent,  dated  April 
14,  1830 ;  Charles  Kenzie's  patent,  dated  July  1,  1846 ;  and  J.  K. 
Millard's  patent,  dated  May  9,  1846 ;  for  which  he  offers  to  pay  the 
usual  fees  required  by  law  for  copies. 

I  hereby  refuse  to  give  him  the  copies  called  for,  for  Mr.  Boyden, 
or  to  transact  any  other  business  for  Mi-.  Boyden  with  Mr.  Laskey. 
I  do  not  refuse  copies  of  any  patents  or  other  papers  which  Mr.  Las- 
key Requires  for  himself  or  for  any  other  person  except  Mr.  Boyden. 
I  refuse  to  do  any  business  for  Mr.  Boyden,  whether  he  applies  for 
the  same  personally  or  by  agent,  until  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  to 
observe,  in  his  communications  with  this  office,  or  its  official  head, 
the  proprieties  usually  observed  in  official  intercourse.  When  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  to  address  this  office,  or  its  head,  in  respect- 
ful language,  any  business  which  he  may  have  with  it  wilt  be  done  as 
it  is  done  for  other  persons,  whether  he  applies  in  person  or  by  agent. 

Edmund  Bueke. 

Mr.  Boyden  soon  afterwards  brought  his  action  against  Burke,  as 
above  stated. 

On  the  trial  of  the  cause,  the  plaintiff's  counsel  took  four  bills  of 
exceptions;  the  first  three  of  which  related  to  evidence,  and  the 
fourth  an  exception  to  a  general  instruction  that  the  plaintiff  was 
not  entitled  to  recover. 

They  were  as  follows : 
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First  Exception. — On  the  trial  of  the  issue  in  this  cause,  the  plain- 
tiff, to  maintain  the  issue  on  his  part  joined,  offered  to  give  evidence 
tending  to  show  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  residing  in 
Boston,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  that  he  is  a  civil  engineer 
and  machinist,  and  as  such  was,  in  the  month  of  January,  1848,  en- 
gaged in  making  improvements  in  "turhines"  and  "water-wheels"; 
that  this  fact  was  known  to  the  defendant ;  that  the  defendant  was  at 
the  same  time  Commissioner  of  Patents ;  that  the  plaintiff,  in  order 
to  see  what  machinery  having  in  view  the  same  purpose  had  heen 
theretofore  patented,  as  well  to  guard  himself  against  any  suit  hy 
such  previous  patentees,  for  any  alleged  infringement  of  their  said 
patents,  as  also  to  avoid  any  infringement  thereof,  and  to  save  him- 
self time,  labor,  and  expense,  required  copies  of  certain  patents  then 
of  record  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  which  had  been  theretofore  issued 
to  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  of  January  20 ;  that 
on  the  20th  day  of  January,  1848,  the  said  plaintiff"  applied  to  the 
said  defendant,  as  Commissioner  of  Patents  as  aforesaid,  for  copies 
of  the  said  patents,  and  tendered  himself  ready,  and  "  offered  to  pay 
the  usual  fees  required  by  law  for  copies,"  and  the  defendant  there- 
upon, as  Commissioner  as  aforesaid,  answered  the  said  application  in 
writing  as  follows. 

To  all  which  evidence  so  as  aforesaid  offered  by  the  plaintiff,  and 
to  every  part  thereof,  except  the  said  memorandum  last  above  men- 
tioned, the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  objects,  as  inadmissible  upon 
the  issue  joined,  and  the  court  refused  to  permit  the  said  evidence  so 
objected  to  to  be  given;  and  thereupon  the  plaintiff,  by  his  counsel, 
excepts  thereto. 

Secmd  Exception. — The  plaintiff  then  read  in  evidence,  without 
objection,  the  memorandum  made  by  the  defendant,  dated  January 
20,  1848,  and  then  gave  evidence  tending  to  show  that  on  or  about 
the  22d  day  of  December,  1847,  J.  J.  Greenough,  by  authority  of  the 
plaintiff,  called  at  the  Patent  Office  to  obtain  for  him  copies  of  three 
several  patents,  which  had  theretofore  been  issued  by  said  office  for 
"  turbines  "  or  "  water-wheels  " ;  that  he  was  referred  by  the  clerk  to 
whom  he  applied  to  the  defendant,  and  informed  defendant  that  he 
had  been  requested  by  the  plaintiff  to  obtain  for  him  copies  of  those 
patents,  and  defendant  refused,  saying  he  would  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  Mr.  Boyden,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  words  to  that  effect; 
and,  upon  his  cross-examination,  witness  stated  that  he  asked  Mr. 
Burke  to  give  him  in  writing  his  reasons  for  so  refusing,  which  he 
then  and  there  promised  to  do ;  and,  some  days  after,  the  witness  re- 
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ceived  a  letter  from  the  defendant  containing  those  reasons,  which 
letter  he  had  transmitted  to  the  plaintiff;  and  then,  upon  cross-exam- 
ination, the  counsel  for  the  defendant  called  upon  the  plaintiff  to 
produce  said  letter,  and  the  plaintiff,  admitting  he  had  said  letter 
then  in  court,  refuses  to  produce  the  same,  on  the  ground  that  the 
said  letter,  if  produced,  would  not  be  evidence ;  but  the  court  over- 
ruling the  objection  of  the  defendant,  ordered  the  same  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  thereupon«»the  said  letter  was  produced  by  the  plaintiff; 
and  the  defendant,  by  his  counsel,  offers  to  read  the  same  in  evidence, 
and  the  plaintiff,  by  his  counsel^  objects  thereto,  but  the  court  permits 
the  same  to  be  read  in  evidence,  and  it  is  read  accordingly,  as  follows; 
and  the  plaintiff,  by  his  counsel,  excepts  thereto,  &c. 

Third  Exception. — ^And  here  the  plaintiff  rested;  and  thereupon 
the  defendant  offered  to  read  in  evidence  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  the  plaintiff,  dated  14fth  of  December,  1847,  and  also  a  letter  from 
plaintiff  to  J.  J.  Greeuough,  which,  it  is  admitted,  is  the  same  letter 
referred  to  in  the  testimony  of  said  Gi^eenough,  as  containing  the 
authority  under  which  he  applied  for  the  copies  of  patents^  as  testi- 
fied by  him  in  his  examination  bj'  the  plaintiff,  which  letter  bears 
date  the  14th  of  December,  1847,  to  the  adrnissibility  of  which  said 
letters,  or  either  of  them,  as  evidence  in  this  cause,  the  plaintiff,  by 
his  counsel,  objects,  and  the  court  overrules  the  said  objection,  and 
permits  both  of  said  letters  to  be  read  in  evidence;  and  the  hand- 
writing of  the  plaintiff  thereto  being  admitted,  the  same  are  read 
accordingly,  and  the  plaintiff,  by  his  counsel,  excepts  thereto,  &c. 

Fourth  Exception. — And  thereupon,  and  upon  the  whole  evidence 
aforesaid,  the  defendant  prayed  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury,  that 
upon  the  evidence  aforesaid,  if  the  same  is  believed  by  the  jury,  the 
plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  recover  in  this  action ;  which  instruction 
the  court  gave,  and  the  plaintiff,  by  his  counsel,  excepts  thereto,  &c. 

Upon  these  exceptions,  the  case  came  up  to  this  court,  and  was 
argued  by  Mr.  Bradley,  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Coxe, 
for  the  defendant  in  error. 

Mr.  Bradley  contended  that  the  Circuit  Court  erred  in  each  one  of 
the  above  rulings. 

First.  The  defendant  was,  by  law,  bound  to  give  the  copies  asked 
for,  if  they  could  be  made  consistently  with  the  public  interest. 

li  The'  Patent  Office  is,  for  certain  purposes,  an  office  of  public 
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recoM,  in  like  manner  as  tke  office  in  Which  the  titles  to  real  prop- 
erty are  recorded : 

From  the  very  name,  the  ohject,  the  nature  of  the  contract  between 
the  government  and  the  patentee,  the  effect  of  the  granting  the  pat- 
ent as  to  the  right  grunted,  and  the  notice  implied,  the  manner  in 
which  the  title  is  secured,  and  by  which  a  right  under  it  is  to  be  trans- 
ferrfett,  the  necessity  to  prevent  litigation,  to  prevent  conflicts,  to 
avoid  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

2.  For  like  reasons^  if  no  proiJ'ision  were  made  by  law  for  copies, 
still  the  keepers  of  those  records  should  be  bound  to  give  them. 

8.  The  original  statute,  and  each  successive  one,  made  provision 
iot  such  copies.    Act  10th  of  April,  1790, 1  Stat,  at  Large,  109,  sees. 

1,  2,  3 ;  act  21st  of  February,  1793,  Id-.,  318,  sees.  1,  4, 11 ;  act  4th 
of  July,  1836,  5  Stat,  at  Lai-ge,  118,  sets.  4,  5,  11 ;  act  3d  of  March, 
1837,  Id.,  191,  sees.  1,  2,  12 ;  act  3d  of  Mafehj  1839,  Id.,  363-,  sees. 

2,  8 ;  act  29th  of  August,  1842,  Id.,  542,  sees.  2,  6. 

The  law,  in  terms,  provides  copies  in  cases  in  which  they  are  to  be 
used  as  evidence,  and  makes  them  evidence*  It  does  not  stop  here, 
but  directs  copies  of  the  records,  drawings,  and  other  papers  deposited 
in  the  office,  to  be  given  to  any  person  making  application  for  them, 
on  their  paying  certain  fees  therefor. 

It  requires  a  record  of  the  claim,  specification,  drawings^  the  pat* 
ent  therefor,  and  the  assigninent  thereof-  It  imposes  heavy  penal- 
ties upon  an  infringement  of  the  patent,  and  maked  these  records 
notice  of  the  particulars  of  the  right  granted. 

Ite  design'j  in  authorizing  copies  to  every  person  applying  for  them, 
is  obvious;  that  is,  protection  against  the  danger  of  incurring  these 
penalties.  The  reason  for  requiring  copies  in  such  cases,  is  obviously 
the  same  as  that  which  requires  them  to  be  given  in  cases  of  contest. 
Prevention  is  often  better  than  redress. 

Second.  The  duty  was  purely  ministerial,  involving  no  discretion ; 
and  it  will  be  further  contended — 

1.  The  general  proposition,  that,  for  a  refusal  by  a  public  Officer  to 
do  a  mere  ministerial  actj  to  the  injury  of  another's  right,  an  action 
will  lie. 

2.  The  injury  is  to  be  compeiieated  in  damages,  and  if  the  officer 
has  acted  in  good  faith,  the  measure  of  damages  is  the  actual  injury 
sustained ;  if  he  has  acted  willfully,  maliciously,  corruptly,  or  by  color 
of  his  offiee,  with  intent  to  injure,  the  party  injured  will  be  entitled 
to  recover  such  damages  as  the  jury  may  see  fit  to  give. 

As  to  the  first  branch  of  this  second  point,  Tracy  ^  Ballestier  v. 
Swartwout,  10  Pet.,  80 ;  9  How.,  259. 
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As  to  the  second  branch,  Huckle  v.  Money,  2  Wils.,  205 ;  Beardmore 
V.  Carrington,  Id'.,  244 ;  Dinsman  v.  Wilkes,  12  How,,  401-406 ;  Bay 
V.  Woodwartk,  IS,  How.,  371. 

Third.  -Evidence  is  admissible,  in  this  last  case,  to  show  that  the 
oiEcer  knew  the  nature  of  the  injury  he  was  inflicting,  and  therefore 
it  was  competent  for  the  plaintiff  to  give  in  evidence  the  facts  stated 
in  plaintiff's  bill  of  exceptions,  not  as  indicating  a  measure  of  dam- 
ages, but  to  give  the*^ury  some  knowledge  of  the  nature,  character, 
and  degree  of  the  injury,  as  a  guide  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  might  rightfully  go  in  inflicting  punitive  as  well 
as  compensatory  damages.  Marest  v.  Harveg,  5  Taunt.,  442 ;  Woert 
V.  JenUns,  14  Johns.,  352 ;  Whipple  v.  Walpole.,  10  N.  H.  Eep.,  130  ; 
Wallace,  Jr.,  164 ;  and  eases  under  second  point. 

Fourth.  The  letter  written  by  the  defendant  to  Mr.  Greenough,  siet 
■out  in  the  second  bill  of  exceptions,  was  not  in  evidence  for  any  pur^- 
pose. 

1.  Mr.  Greenough  had  no  authority  to  require  it. 

2.  It  was  but  an  amplification  of  his  first  refusal,  and  not  explan- 
atory of  it. 

3.  It  was  the  party's  own  letter,  offered  in  evidence  by  himself, 
not  originally  called  for  by  plaintiff,  and  not  in  any  manner  admit- 
ted or  acquiesced  in  by  him.  Farlie  v.  Denton,  3  C.  &  P.,  103 ;  14 
E.  C.  L.  K,  227,  228 ;  Hecdey  v.  Thatcher,  8  C.  &  P.,  338  ;  34  E.  0. 
li.  E.,  442;  Whitford  v.  Buckmeyer  ^  Adams,  1  Gill,  127,  140 ;  Van 
Buren  v.  Digges,  11  How.,  461,  477 ;  Towle  v.  Stevenson,  1  Johns. 
Ca.,  112 ;  Ohamplin  v.  Tilley,  3  Day,  306 ;  Antoine  v.  Coit,  2  Hall, 
<]Sr.  Y.,)  40,  46,  47. 

Fifth.  The  letter  to  the  defendant,  set  out  in  the  third  bill  of  excep- 
tions, was  not  evidence  for  the  defendant  for  any  purpose.  The  let- 
ter from  the  plaintiff  to  Mr.  Greenough  was  admissible  to  show  his 
authority  from  the  plaintiff,  and  shows  conclusively  that  he  had  no 
authority  to  ask  for  or  to  receive  defendant's  written  statement,  set 
out  in  the  second  exception. 

But  the  letter  written  by  plaintiff  to  defendant,  on  the  14th  of  De- 
cember, 1847,  was  not  evidence  in  mitigation  of  his  refusal  on  the 
22d  of  December,  1847,  or  on  the  2d  of  January,  1848 ;  and  it  could 
Jiave  been  admissible  for  no  other  purpose. 

'That  letter  would  have  reached  here  on  the  18th  of  December,  1847, 
ut  furthest,  by  due  course  of  mail,  and  the-  defendant  had  abundant 
time  to  get  cool  before  the  22d  of  that  month. 

The  refusals  were  both  given  deliberately,  willfully,  with  the  intent 
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to  punish,  liiat  is,  to  injure  the  plaintiff,  and  the  .malice  is  so  much 
the  greater. 

Mr.  Coxe,  for  the  defendant  in  error,  made  the  following  points : 

1.  That  the  Circuit  Court  ruled  according  to  law  on  all  the  points 
raised  in  the  bills  of  exception. 

2.  That  the  action  is  founded  upon  a  misconception  of  the  fourth 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  4, 1836. 

3.  That  if  the  plaintiff's  case  is  embraced  by  that  section,  the  evi- 
dence in  the  record  furnishes  a  complete  justification  of  the  acts  of 
defendant 

4.  That  the  declaration  sets  forth  no  legal  cause  of  action. 

Mr.  Justice  Grier  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

TJhe  bills  of  exception  taken  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  rejection  and 
admission  of  testimony  on  the  trial  have  not  been  supported. 

The  declaration  charges  that  the  defendant  Burke  was  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  and  as  such  was  bound  to  grant  to  applicants  there- 
for copies  of  patents,  &c.,  on  payment  of  fees;  that  the  plaintiff 
tendered  the  customary  fees  and  demanded  copies  of  certain  patents, 
which  defendant  refused  to  give  him,  to  the  damage  of  plaintiff  ten 
thousand  dollars,  &c. 

As  no  special  damage  is  alleged,  the  court  very  properly  refuse  to 
receive  evidence  tending  to  prove  it. 

A  demand  for  certain  copies  was  made  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Greenough,  but  accompanied  with  a  letter  from  plaintiff'  to  defend- 
ant, requesting  him  to  deliver  the  copies  to  Mr.  Greenough.  This 
letter,  with  the  answer  of  defendant  thereto,  was  properly  received 
as  part  of  the  res  gestce,  or  as  a  conversation  between  the  parties, 
reduced  to  writing. 

A  bill  of  exceptions  was  also  taken  to  the  charge  of  the  court,  who 
instructed  the  jury,  "that,  upon  the  evidence  before  them,  the  plain- 
tiff was  not  entitled  to  i-eeover." 

■  As  the  plaintiff  had  shown  a  demand  of  the  copies,  with  tender  of 
fees,  and  a  refusal  of  defendant,  he  had  made  out  his  case  as  laid  in 
his  declaration,  and  was  entitled  to  a  verdict  for  nominal  damages, 
unless  by  law  he  was  not  entitled  to  demand  such  copies,  or  defend- 
ant had  shown  a  sufficient  excuse  for  refusing  them.  Patents  are 
public  records.  All  persons  are  bound  to  take  notice  of  their  con- 
tents, and  consequently  should  have  a  right  to  obtain  copies  of  them. 
The  Patent  Law  of  1836,  section  four,  enacts  that  "  any  person  mak- 
ing application  therefor  may  have  certified  copies,"  &c.    These  rec- 
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ords  being  in  the  care  and  custody  of  the  Commissiongf  of  Patents, 
it  is  his  duty  to  give  authenticated  copies  to  any  person  who  shall 
demand  the  same,  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  can,  on  payment  of  the 
legal  fees.  "Wliere  there  is  a  right  on  the  one  side,  and  a  correspond- 
ing duty  imposed  on  the  other,  a  refusal  to  perform  sOch  duty,  on  the 
reasonable  request  of  the  party  entitled  to  demand  itj  will  subject  the 
officer  to  an  action^  But  the  party  entitled  to  such  services  must 
request  it  in  a  propei*  manner.  He  has  no  right  to  accompany  his 
demand  with  personal  insult,  or  vulgar  abuse  of  the  officer.  Those 
to  whom  the  people  have  committed  high  trusts  are  entitled  at  least 
to  common  courtesy,  and  are  not  bound  to  submit  to  the  insolence 
or  ill  temper  of  those  who  disregard  the  decencies  of  social  inter- 
coui'se.  A  demand  accompanied  with  rudeness  and  insult  is  not  a 
legal  demand.  The  letter  accompanying  the  plaintLfl:"'s  demand  in 
this  case  was  taunting,  insulting,  and  libelldtis,  indicating  a  watft  of 
taste  and  temper.  And  if  the  case  had  rested  here,  we  cduld  have 
found  no  fault  with  the  instruction  of  the  court.  But  the  plaintiff 
showed  another  demand,  some  two  weeks  after  the  first,  by  his  agent, 
which  was  made  in  a  proper  manner,  and  unaccompanied  with  any 
insulting  missive.  The  defendant  was  not  justified  in  refusing  this 
demand  on  account  of  the  former  misconduct  of  the  plaintiff,  or  to 
enforce  an  apology  by  withholding  his  rights.  Ill  manners  or  bad 
tamper  do  not  work  a  forfeiture  of  men's  civil  I'ights.  While  the 
want  of  an  apology  for  his  previous  rudeness  and  insult  might  well 
justify  the  defendant  in  refusing  all  social  intercourse  with  the  plain- 
tiff, 3'et  it  could  not  release  hirii  from  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  official  station,  or  entitle  him  to  disregard  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 
,  The  coui*t  below  erred,  therefore,  in  not  instructing  the  jury,  that, 
if  they  believed  the  testimony,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a  verdict 
for  nominal  damages. 

The  judgment  is  reversed,  and  a  venire  de  novo  awarded. 

Order.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
df  Columbia,  holden  in  and  for  the  county  of  Washington,  and  was 
argued  by  counsel ;  on  consideration  whereof,  it  is  now  here  ordered 
and  adjudged  by  this  court,  that  the  judgment  of  the  said  Circuit 
Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  reversed  with  costs; 
and  that  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  remanded  to  the  said 
Circuit  Court,  with  directions  to  award  a  venire  facias  de  novo. 

Ebveksed  with  costs. 
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Henry  O'Reilly,  Eugene  L.  Whitman,  and  "W.  F.  B.  JSastingb, 

APPELLANTS,  V.  SaM0EL   F.  B.  MoESB,  AlFKED  VaIL,  AND  FeANCIS 

6.  J.  Smith. 

(15  Howai-a,  62.) 

1.  Morse  was  the  first  and  original  inventor  of  tlie  electro-magnetic  telegrapli, 
for  whicli  a  patent  was  issued  to  Inrti  in  1840,  and  reissued  in  1848.  His 
invention  was  prior  to  that  of  Steiniieil,  of  Municli,  or  Wlieatstone  or  Davy, 
of  England. 

2.  Their  respective  dates  compared. 

3.  But  even  if  one  of  these  European  inventors  had  preceded  him  for  a  short 
time,  this  circumst.ince  would  not  have  invalidated  his  patent.  A  previous 
discovery  in  a  foreign  country  does  not  render  a  patent  void,  unless  such 
discovery,  or  some  substantial  part  of  it,  had  been  before  patented  or  de- 
scribed in  a  printed  publication.  And  these  inventions  are  not  shown  to  have 
been  so. 

4.  Besides,  there  is  a  substantial  and  essential  difference  between  Morse's  and 
theirs,  that  of  Morse  being  decidedly  superior. 

5.  An  inventor  does  not  lose  his  right  to  a  patent  because  he  has  made  inquiries 
or  sought  information  from  other  persons.  If  a  combination  of  different  ele- 
ments be  used,  the  inventors  may  confer  with  men,  as  well  as  consult  books, 
to  obtain  this  various  knowledge. 

6.  There  is  notliing  in  the  additional  specifications  in  the  reissued  patent  of 
1848  inconsistent  with  those  of  the  patent  of  1840. 

7.  The  first  seven  inventions  set  forth  in  the  specifications  of  his  claims  are  not 
subject  to  exception.  The  eighth  is  too  broad,  and  covers  too  much  ground. 
It  is  this :  "  I  do  not  propose  to  limit  myself  to  the  specific  machinery,  or 
parts  of  machinery,  described  in  the  foregoing  specification  and  claims,  the 
essence  of  my  invention  being  the  use  of  the  motive-power"  of  the  electric 
or  galvanic  current,  which  I  call  electro-magnetism,  however  developed,  for 
making  or  printing  intelligible  characters,  signs,  or  letters,  at  any  distances, 
being  a  new  application  of  that  power,  of  which  I  claim  to  be  the  first 
inventor  or  discoverer. 

8.  The  case  of  Neilson  et  al.  v.  Harford  et  al,,  in  the  Englisli  Exchequer  Ee- 
IMJrts,  examined ;  and  also  the  Ameriean  decisions.  The  acts  of  Congress 
do  not  justify  a  claim  so  extensive. 

9.  But  although  the  patent  is  illegal  and  void,  so  far  as  respects  the  eighth 
claim,  yet  the  patentee  is  within  the  act  of  Congress  which  gives  him  a  right 
to  disclaim,  and  thus  save  the  portion  to  which  he  is  entitled.  No  disclaimer 
having  been  entered  before  the  institution  of  this  suit,  the  patentee  is  not 

'     entitled  to  costs. 

10.  In  1846,  Morse  obtained  a  second  patent  for  the  local  circuits,  which  was 
reissued  in  1848.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  patent  that  It  was  embraced  in 
the  eighth  claim  of  the  former  one,  because  that  eighth  claim  was  void. 
Nor  is  it  an  objection  to  it  that  it  was  an  improvement  upon  the  former 
patent,  because  a  patentee  has  a  right  to  improve  his  own  invention. 

11.  This  new  patent,  and  its  reissue,  were  properly  issued.  The  Improvement 
was  new,  and  not  embraced  in  the  former  specification. 

12.  These  two  patents  of  1848  being  good,  with  the  exception  of  the  eiglith 
claim,  are  substantially  infringed  upon  by  O'Eeilly's  telegraph,  which  uses 
the  same  means,  both  upon  the  main  line  and  upon  the  local  circuits. 
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(Mr.  Justice  Cuetis,  having  been  of  counsel,  did  not  sit  in  this 
cause.) 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Kentucky,  sitting  as  a  court  of  equity. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  fair  report  of  this  case  without  writing  a 
book.    The  arguments  of  counsel  would  fill  a  volume  by  themselves. 

The  history  of  the«^ase  was  drawn  up  by  the  learned  judge  who 
presides  over  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Kentucky, 
aiid  whose  decree  was  under  review.  Permission  has  been  given, 
by  Judge  Monroe,  that  the  reporter  may  use  his  statement  as  pre- 
liminary to  this  report,  and  he  avails  himself  with  pleasure  of  this 
kindness ;  because,  although  the  narrative  is  occasionally  interspersed 
with  the  opinions  which  induced  the  judge  to  decree  an  injunction 
in  favor  of  Morse,  yet  the  history  is  given  with  great  precision  and 
clearness. 

The  following  statement  is  extracted  from  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Monroe : 

The  complainants,  in  their  bill,  allege  that  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse, 
one  of  them,  was  the  true  and  original  inventor  of  the  electro-mag- 
netic telegraph,  worked  by  the  motive-power  of  electro-magnetism, 
and  of  the  several  improvements  thereon,  by  which  intelligence  which 
is  in  one  place  is  transmitted  to  other  distant  places,  and  that  by  the 
letters  patent  of  the  United  States  duly  issued  to  him,  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  and  by  his  partial  assignments  to  F.  0.  J.  Smith  and  Alfred 
Vail,  the  other  complainants,  they  together  are  lawfully  invested  with 
the  exclusive  right  of  constructing  and  employing  such  telegraph  for 
such  purpose,  throughbut  the  United  States,  for  the  terms  in  the  let- 
ters patent  mentioned,  and  which  have  not  yet  expired,  and  they 
exhibit  the  letters  patent. 

They  show  that  the  practicability  and  great  utility  of  the  invention 
was  fully  established  by  the  telegraph  constructed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Morse,  by  means  of  an  appropriation  made  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose,  and  put  in  operation 
between  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Baltimore,  in  the  year  1844. 

That  afterwards  there  had  been  constructed,  by  the  agency  and 
means  of  joint-stock  companies,  promoted  by  the  complainant,  and 
operating  under  contracts  and  license  of  the  patentee,  Morse  and  his 
assignees,  telegraphs  along  lines,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  up- 
wards of  four  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  whereby  telegraphic  com- 
munication was  established  between  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States,  from  New  Orleans  to  Boston ;  and  that  there  wei'e  now  in  pro- 
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gress  of  construction  numerous  additional  and  other  lines,  under 
contracts  with  them,  for  more  widely  extending  the  benefits  of  the 
invention,  and  they  believe  that  if  they  are  protected  in  the  lawful 
use  of  their  rights,  every  section  of  the  United  States  will,  in  a  short 
time,  have  the  benefits  of  their  improvements  in  telegraphic  corres- 
pondence. 

They  represent  that  in  all  the  lines  of  telegraphic  communication 
now  in  successful  operation  in  the  United  States  in  transmitting  in- 
telligence by  means  of  electro-magnetism,  the  improvement  of  S.  F. 
B.  Morse,  or  the  chief  and  essential  principles  and  parts  thereof,  are 
employed. 

They  show  that  they  had  caused  to  be  established,  a  line  of  tele- 
graphic communication  from  Louisville,  by  way  of  Frankfort  and 
Lexington,  to  Maysvillo,  Ky.,  which  was  in  successful  operation. 

They  represent  that  they  had  caused  to  be  constructed,  lines  of 
posts  and  wires  from  Louisville,  in  the  district  of  Kentucky,  by  way 
of  Bardstown,  Glasgow,  and  Scottsville,  in  Kentucky,  and  thence  by 
way  of  Gallatin  to  Nashville,  in  the  district  of  Tennessee,  for  the 
transmission  of  intelligence  by  means  of  their  improved  telegraph ; 
and  that  they  had  expended  great  sums  of  money  therein ;  and  that 
this  line  is  in  the  extension  to  Eqw  Orleans,  State  of  Louisiana ;  and 
is  connected  by  another  line  with  Memphis,  Tennessee ;  and  that 
large  sums  of  money  will  be  expended  in  this  work ;  and  all  the 
lines  in  a  short  time  completed,  and  the  assignments. 

They  represent  that  their  rights  have  been  repeatedly  and  explicitly 
acknowledged  and  admitted  in  divers  ways,  and  by  individuals  and 
large  bodies  of  associated  citizens  in  various  sections  of  the  United 
States ;  that  these  had  treated  with  them  for  the  purchase  of  their 
rights,  or  parts  thereof,  and  of  licenses  to  use  their  patented  improve- 
ments; and  that  they  had  made  extensive  sales,  or  licenses  to  use  them, 
to  companies  and  individuals  upon  vai'ious  lines,  and  amongst  othei's 
to  the  New  York,  Albany,  and  Buffalo  line ;  the  Washington  and  New 
York  line ;  the  New  York  and  Boston  line ;  the  Washington  and 
Petersburg  line ;  the  line  from  Peteraburg  to  New  Orleans,  besides 
numerous  shorter  and  side  lines. 

They  state  that  they  had  been  thus  in  the  successful  and  uninter- 
I'upted  exercise  of  the  rights  granted  to  them  by  the  letters  patent  of 
the  United  States,  and  had  been  in  nowise  disturbed  therein,  until, 
by  the  operations  of  the  defendant,  O'Reilly,  and  the  committing  of 
the  wrongs  presently  mentioned,  by  him  and  his  co-defendants. 

This  defendant,  O'Reilly,  they  state,  had,  as  early  as  1845,  entered 
into  a  contract  with  tbe  complainants,  and  another,  then  having  an 
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interest  in  the  patent,  wheiV6l>y  he,  O'Reilly,  acknowledged  th^ 
right ;  and  that  he  h^d  afterwards,  in  various  ways  and  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  manifested  his  acquieseence  in^  and  admissions  of  j  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  them,  the  complainants,  and  even  insisted  on 
his  right  to  the  use  of  them  Mmsetf  under  his  contract  with  them; 
that  he  had,  under  this  contract  and  his  claims  under  it,  in  fact,  used 
and  employed  the  improved  telegraph  of  the  complainants,  and  pfer- 
sisted  in  such,  his  clainj^  to  employ  it  on  all  the  lines  embraced  by 
his  contract,  without  questioning  the  validity  of  their  patents.    But 

They  allege  that  this  defendant,  Henry  O'EeiUy,  had,  by  himself, 
his  agents  and  sei-vants,  constructed  a  line  of  posts  and  suspended 
metallic  wires  thereon,  from  the  city  of  Louisville,  in  the  district  of 
Kentucky,  by  way  of  Bardstown  to  Nashville,  in  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see, and  well  knowing  all  the  facts  by  the  eomplaanants  set  forth,  he 
and  his  co-defendants  had  worked  and  employed  upon  said  line  a 
tele^aph  substantially  the  same  with  the  electr'O-maghertic  telegraph 
invented  by  the  complainant  Morse,  and  in  his  patents  mentioned, 
against  the  will  and  without  any  authority  from  them,  the  complain- 
ants. They  show  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  under  which  O'Eeilly 
claimed  their  right  to  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  on  certain  other  lines 
where  he  employed  it,  did  not  extend  to  any  country  north  of  the 
Ohio  Eiver,  and  that  there  was  no  color  for  any  claim  by  the  defend- 
ants to  the  use  thereof  within  the  district  of  Kentucky,  or  on  any 
part  of  the  lines  by  them  lately  constructed. 

They  represent  especially  that  the  defendants,  in  the  op^ation  and 
working  of  their  line  of  telegraph,  so  by  them  constructed,  used  and 
employed  instruments,  apparatus,  and  means  which  are,  in  the  ma- 
terial, substantial,  and  essential  parts  thereof,  so  upon  the  principle 
and  plan  of  the  said  several  improvements  patented  by  the  complain- 
ant Morse,  or  the  plan  and  principle  of  some  of  said  improvements, 
and  not  other  or  different.    And 

They  state  that  by  such  means  the  defendants,  their  servants  and 
agents,  had  been,  for  the  space  of  more  than  four  months,  past,  and 
were  still,  transmitting  intelligence  over  said  line  for  any  person  who 
desired  the  same;  and  for  such  service  had  been,  and  are  yet,  receiv- 
ing compensation  from  the  persons  for  whom  the  same  is  performed ; 
all  which  they  allege  is  in  violation  of  the  rights  granted  by  the  let- 
ters patent,  or  of  some  of  the  parts  thereof. 

They  further  I'epresent  that  the  defendant  O'Reilly  was  extending 
the  line  from  Nashville  to  New  Orleans,  and  had  extended  it  to 
Memphis,  and  was  operating  upon  the  laslnnentioned  line  to  Mem- 
phis, in  violation  of  the  rights  of  them,  the  complainants,  by  the  use 
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of  their  patented  improvements,  or  the  principal  and  essential  p&rts 
thereof;  and  that  he  had  declared  his  intention  of  completing  the 
other  line  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans,  and  of  then  employing 
the  same  instruments  as  he  was  then  using  on  the  line  from  Louis- 
ville to  Nashville. 

They  state  that  they  are  informed  that  the  defendants  sometimes 
give  out,  in  speeches,  that  the  patents  of  the  complainant  Morse  are 
void ;  and  at  other  times,  give  out  and  pretend  that  the  machinery 
and  apparatus  which  they  use  for  the  transmission  and  the  reception 
of  the  intelligence  upon  the  said  line  is  a  distinct  and  separate  inven- 
tion, which  they,  the  complainants,  are  informed  the  defendants  call 
the  Columbian  Telegraph  r 

Whereas,  the  complainants  charge  that  the  patents  are  good  and 
valid  in  law,  and  that  the  defendant  O'Eeilly,  by  his  contract  with 
the  patentee,  and  by  his  having  exercised,  and  his  persisting  in  his 
claim  to  exercise,  under  it,  the  exclusive  privileges  by  the  patents 
granted,  is  estopped  from  denying  their  validity.    And 

That  the  said  pretended  new  invention  is,  in  its  essential  princi- 
ples, identical  with  and  upon  the  plan  of  the  patented  improvements 
of  Morse,  and  that  the  use  of  the  same  is  a  violation  and  infringe- 
ment of  the  patent  issued  to  the  complainant  Morse. 

They  allege  that  the  defendants  had  received,  and  were  then 
receiving,  considerable  sums  of  money  for  transmitting  intelligence 
on  the  line  from  Louisville,  within  the  district  of  Kentucky,  in  Adola- 
tion  of  the  rights  of  the  complainants ;  and  they  complain  that  the 
defendants  had,  by  their  unlawful  operations,  greatly  disturbed  them 
in  the  lawful  exercise  of  their  rights,  so  granted  and  held  by  them, 
and  had  caused  a  great  diminution  of  the  business  of  them,  the  com- 
plainants, on  their  line  of  telegraph,  which  they  had  caused  to  be 
constructed,  and  had  now  in  operation  within  the  district  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  that  the  defendants  refused  to  desist  from  such  violation 
of  the  compladnants'  rights.    Wherefore, 

The  complainants  pray  that  the  defendants,  by  an  order,  and  the 
process  of  the  court,  may  be  enjoined  from  hereafter  using  or  em- 
ploying such  telegraphs  in  the  violation  ^.nd  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  them,  the  complainants,  within  the  district  of  Kentucky ; 
that  they  may  be  compelled  to  account  for  the  money  received  by 
them,  in  consideration  of  their  unlawful  operations  and  wrongful 
exercise  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  property  of  the  complainants ; 
and  that,  on  due  proceeding  and  final  hearing,  such  order  of  injunc- 
tion may  be  made  final  and  effectual,  and  that  the  complainants 
may  have  such  other  relief  as  their  case  may  require.    And 
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They  propound  numerous  interrogatories,  framed  on  all  the  ma- 
terial allegations  of  the  bill,  and  pray  that  each  defendant  may  be 
compelled  to  answer,  on  his  oath,  such  as  are  for  him  designated, 
and  to  this  end,  and  that  they  may  have  the  relief  which  shall  be 
adjudged  them,  they  pray  the  writ  of  subpoena. 

Answer  and  Grounds  of  Defense. 

The  defendants  app^red  by  their  counsel,  and  admitted  that  they 
had  sufficient  notice.  O'Eeilly  read  his  answer  to  the  complainants' 
bill. 

The  respondent  admits  the  contract  with  the  complainants  of  1845, 
stated  in  the  bill,  and  seems  to  admit  that  he  had  used,  under  it, 
portions  of  the  "  machine  or  combinations  "  described  in  the  patent 
to  Mr.  Morse  of  1840;  but  denies  he  had  used  others  under  this 
contract. 

He  says  he  was  not  scientific,  and  had  not  seen  the  patent  until 
after  the  complainants  had  alleged  he  had  forfeited  his  contract,  and 
instituted  a  suit  to  have  it  vacated ;  and  insists  that  he  is  not  estop- 
ped to  deny  the  validity  of  the  patents. 

He  sets  up  no  defense  under  this  eoutract,  and  disclaiming  any 
license  from  the  complainants  in  respect  to  the  line  of  telegraph  in 
question,  answers,  that  he  believes,  on  grounds  which  he  sets  forth, 
that  Mr.  Morse  is  not  the  original  and  first  inventor  of  the  telegraph 
described  in  his  patents,  and  insists  that  his  patents  are,  on  that 
ground,  and  upon  their  face,  and  for  other  causes  he  states,  null  and 
void. 

He  admits  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  lines  of  telegraph 
in  Kentucky  and  elsewhere,  by  himself  and  others ;  but,  denying  that 
the  instrumenis  employed  on  them  are  within  the  description  of  the 
complainants'  patents,  even  on  the  supposition  of  their  validity,  denies 
the  infringement. 

But  other  grounds  of  defense,  not  presented  by  the  answer,  were 
assumed  in  the  argument ;  and  the  matter  of  the  answer  will  be  more 
fully  stated  under  the  several  heads  of  the  whole  defense.  The 
defendants  all  united  in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

The  parties  respectively  read,  without  objection,  a  great  mass  of 
documentary  proof,  in  support  of  their  positions,  and  a  model  of  the 
telegraph  described  in  the  letters  patent  to  Mr.  Morse,  and  of  the 
telegraph  employed,  and  proposed  to  be  employed,  by  the  defend- 
ants, was  exhibited  and  subjected  to  the  application  of  the  proofs, 
the  explanation  of  the  parties,  and  the  inspection  of  the  tribunal. 

The  grounds  of  defense  presented  by  the  answer  of  O'Reilly,  and 
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assumed  on  the  proofs,  will  be  comprehended  under  these  heads  of 
primary  division : 

I.  The  complainant  Morse  was  not  the  true  and  original  inventor 
of  this  telegraph. 

n.  The  letters  patent  to  him  are  null  and  void  upon  their  face,  and 
for  other  causes  dehors. 

m.  The  telegraph  constructed  and  employed  by  them,  the  defend- 
ants, is  substantially  and  in  law  different  from  the  telegraph  described 
in  the  letters  patent  to  Morse,  and  of  which  he  can  lawfully  claim  the 
exclusive  employment ;  and,  therefore,  on  the  supposition  of  the  valid- 
ity of  the  patents  to  any  extent,  there  has  been  no  infringement. 

IV.  The  case  on  the  pleadings  and  proofs  is  not  one,  whatever 
might  be  considered  of  it  on  a  final  hearing  of  the  bill,  which  will 
justify  an  order  for  injunction  presently. 

These  subjects  in  their  order. 

Is  Mr.  Morse  the  original  inventor  of  this  telegraph,  and  of  the 
several  improvements  thereon  described  in  his  letters  patent  ? 

It  is  necessary  that  we  now  ascertain  and  settle  what  is  the  thing 
which  was  invented ;  and  to  this  end  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
begin  at  its  conception,  and  accompany  it  in  its.  progress  down.  tO'  its 
present  state  of  apparent  maturity  and  cMnpleteness. 

History  of  the  Invention. 

Its  conception  is  fixed  by  Mr.  Morse  himself  in  October,  1832,  on 
board  the  packet-ship  SuUt/,  on  her  passage  from  Havre,  France,  to 
New  York. 

He  says  that  he  was  by  profession  a  historical  painter,  and  had,  in 
1829,  gone  to  Europe  for  perfecting  himself  in  that  art ;  that  on  his 
return  home,  in  October,  1832,  there  were  among  the  passengers  in 
the  ship  the  Hon.  "William  0.  Rives,  Minister  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Court  of  France,  Dr.  0.  T.  Jackson,  James  Fisher,  Esq.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Wilham  Constable,  Esq.,  and  other  gentlemen  of  extensive 
reading  and  intelligence ;  and  that  soon  after  the  voyage  commenced 
the  then  experiments  and  discoveries  in  relation  to  electro-magnetism, 
and  the  affinity  of  electricity  to  magnetism,  or  their  probable  identity, 
became  a  subject  of  conversation. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  it  occurred  to  him,  that,  by  means 
of  electricity,  signs  representing  figures,  letters,  or  words  might  be 
legibly  written  down  at  any  distance,  and  that  the  same  effect  might 
be  produced  by  bringing  the  current  in  contact  with  paper  saturated 
with  some  saline  solution.  These  ideas  took  full  possession  of  his 
49 
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mindj  and  during  the  residue  of  the  voyage  he  occupied  himself,  in 
a  great  measure,  in  devising  means  of  giving  them  practical  eftect. 

Before  he  landed  in  the  United  States,  he  had  conceived  and  drawn 
out,  in  his  sketch-book,  the  form  of  an  instrument  for  an  electromag- 
netic telegraph,  and  had  arranged  and  noted  down  a  sjstem  of  signs 
composed  of  a  combination  of  dots  and  spaces,  which  were  to  repre- 
sent figures ;  and  these  were  to  indicate  words  to  be  found  in  a  tele-' 
graphic  dictionary,  T^ere  each  word  was  to  have  its  number.  He 
had  also  conceived  and  drawn  out  the  mode  of  applying  the  electric 
or  galvanic  current,  so  as  to  mark  signs  by  its  chemical  eftects. 

This  is  the  account  of  the  inventor  himself;  but  it  is  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  disinterested  witnesses. 

Mr.  Rives,  under  date  of  September  27, 1837,  addressing  himself 
to  Mr.  Morse,  says : 

"  I  remember  perfectly  that  you  explained  to  me  the  idea  of  your 
ingenious  instrument,  during  the  voyage  which  we  made  together  in 
the  autumn  of  1832.  I  also  remember,  that,  during  our  many  con- 
'versations  on  this  subject,  I  suggested  several  difficulties  to  you,  and 
that  you  obviated  them  with  promptness  and  confidence." 

Captain  Pell,  the  comcmander  of  the  ship,  says,  on  the  same  day, 
addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Morse : 

'"  When  I  examined  your  instrument,  a  few  days  since,  I  recognized 
in  it  the  same  mechanical  principles  and  arrangements-  which  I  had 
heard  you  explain  on  board  of  my  vessel  in  1832." 

And  it  appears,  by  the  depositions  of  two  brothers  of  Mr.  Morse, 
that  on  their  meeting  him  on  board  the  ship,  immediately  she  had 
moored  at  New  York,  the  greeting  had  hardly  passed  between  the 
three  brothers,  and  before  they  had  reached  the  house  of  one  of 
them,  which  they  immediately  proceeded  to  from  the  ship,  he  an- 
nounced to  them  liis  discovery,  and  told  them  that  he  had,  during 
his  voyage,  made  !an  important  invention,  which  had  occupied  almost 
all  his  time  on  shipboard, — one  that  would  astonish  the  world,  and 
of  the  success  of  wiich  lie  was  perfectly  sanguine ;  and  that  he  said 
this  invention  was  a  means  of  communicating  intelligence  by  elec- 
tricity, so  that  a  message  could  be  written  down  in  characters,  in  a 
permanent  manner,  at  any  distance ;  and  he  took  from  Ms  pocket  and 
showed  them,  in  his. sketch-book,  a  representation  of  his  invention. 

And  this  was  the  invention  in  October,  1832. 

Mr.  Morse  further  says : 

"Immediately  after  his  landing  in  the  United  States  he  communi- 
cated his  invention  to  a  number  of  his  friends,  and  employed  himself 
in  preparations  to  prove  its  practicability  and  value,  hy  actual  experi- 
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ment.  To  that  end,  he  made  a  mould,  and  cast,  at  the  house  of  his 
brother,  in  New  York,  before  the  commencement  of  the  year  1833, 
a  set  of  type  representing  dots  and  spaces,  intended  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  and  breaMng  the  circuit  in  his  contemplated  ex- 
periments." 

And  this  statement  is  also  supported  by  other  testimony. 

But  he  was  unable  to  proceed,  for  the  want  of  money  to  purchase 
the  materials  for  a  galvanic  battery  and  wire,  and  was  compelled  for 
subsistence  to  retm-n  to  his  pencil ;  and  having  been  led  in  pursuit 
of  employment  from  place  to  place,  from  1832  to  the  latter  part  of 
1835,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  making  experiments  of  his  inven- 
tion. But  he  affirms  he  never  lost  faith  in  its  practicability,  or 
abandoned  his  intention  of  testing  it  as  soon  as  he  could  command 
the  means. 

"  In  1835,  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  New  York  City  Uni- 
versity, and  about  the  month  of  November,  in  that  year,  occupied 
rooms  in  the  University  buildings.  Here  he  immediately  comm  enced, 
with  very  limited  means,  to  experiment  upon  his  invention. 

"  His  first  instrument  was  made  up  of  an  old  picture  or  canvass 
frame  fastened  to  a  table;  the  wheels  of  an  old  wooden  clock,  moved 
by  a  weight,  to  cany  the  paper  forward ;  three  wooden  drums,  upon 
one  of  which  the  paper  was  wound,  and  passed  thence  over  the  other 
two ;  a  wooden  pendulum,  suspended  to  the  top  piece  of  the  picture 
or  stretching  frame,  and  vibrating  across  the  paper  as  it  passed 
over  the  center  wooden  drum ;  a  pencil  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pen- 
dulum, in  contact  with  the  paper;  an  electro-magnet,  fastened  to  a 
shelf  across  the  picture  or  stretching  frame,  opposite  to  an  armature 
made  fast  to  the  pendulum ;  a  type  rule  and  type  for  closing  and 
breaking  the  circuit,  resting  on  an  endless  band  composed  of  carpet- 
binding,  which  passed  over  two  wooden  rollers  moved  by  a  wooden 
crank,  and  carried  forward  by  points  projecting  downwards  into  the 
carpet-binding ;  a  lever,  with  a  small  weight  on  the  upper  side,  and 
a  tooth  projecting  downwards  at  one  end,  operated  on  by  the  type 
and  a  metallic  fork,  also  projecting  downwards  over  two  mercury 
cups ;  at  the  other  end,  a  galvanic  battery  of  one  cup,  and  a  short 
circuit  of  wire  embracing  the  helices  of  the  electi-o-magnet,  connect- 
ed with  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  the  battery,  and  terminat- 
ing in  the  mercury  cups. 

"  "When  the  instrument  was  at  rest,  the  circuit  was  broken  at  the 
mercury  cups.  As  soon  as  the  first  type  in  the  type  rule  (put  in 
motion  by  turning  the  wooden  crank)  came  in  contact  with  the  tooth 
on  the  lever,  it  raised  that  end  of  the  lever,  and  depressed  the  other, 
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bringing  the  prongs  of  the  fork  down  into  the  mercury,  thus  closing 
the  circuit.  The  current  passing  through  the  helices  of  the  electro- 
magnet, caused  the  pendulum  to  ipove,  and  the  pencil  to  make  an 
oblique  mark  upon  the  paper,  which  in  the  meantime  had  been  put 
in  motion  over  the  wooden  drum.  The  tooth  in  the  lever  falling 
into  the  space  between  the  first  two  types,  the  circuit  was  broken 
when  the  pendulum  returned  to  its  former  position,  the  pencil  mak- 
ing another  mark  as  i*  returned  across  the  paper.  Thus,  as  the  lever 
was  alternately  raised  and  depressed  by  the  points  of  the  type,  the 
pencil  passed  to  and  fro  across  the  strip  of  paper,  passing  under  it, 
making  a  mark  resembling  a  succession  of  V's,  the  points  only  of 
which,  however,  were  considered  as  telegraphic  signs.  The  spaces 
between  the  types  caused  the  pen  to  mark  horizontal  lines,  long  or 
short,  in  proportion  to  their"  own  length. 

"  With  this  apparatus,  made  as  it  was,  and  completed  before  the 
first  of  the  year  1836,  he  was  enabled  to  mark  down  intelligibly 
telegraphic  signs ;  and  having  arrived  to  that  point,  he  exhibited  it 
to  some  of  his  friends  earty  in  that  year,  and  first  of  all  to  Prcrfessor 
Leonard  D.  Gayle,  who  was  a  colleague  professor  in  the  university. 

*'  Here  was  an  actual  operation  of  the  instrument,  and  a  demon- 
stration of  its  capacity  to  accomplish  the  end  of  the  invention." 

And  this  statement  is  fully  supported  by  the  afiidavit  of  Dr.  Gayle. 
He  says : 

"  That  in  the  month  of  January,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-six,  I  was  a  colleague  professor,  in  the  University 
of  the  city  of  I^ew  York,  with  Professor-  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  who 
had  rooms  in  the  University  buildings,  on  Washington  square,  in 
said  city ;  that  during  said  month  of  January  of  the  year  aforesaid, 
the  said  Professor  Morse  invited  me  into  his  private  room  in  the  said 
university,  where  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  certain  apparatus,  consti- 
tuting his  electro-magnetic  telegraph.  The  invention,  at  that  time, 
consisted  of  the  following  pieces  of  apparatus." 

Here  the  witness  gives  a  full  description  of  the  apparatus,  and  of 
its  operation,  and  of  the  result ;  and  this  result  was  the  making  of 
the  permanent  and  legible  record. 

And  this  was  the  state  of  the  invention  in  January,  1836. 

Thus  far  it  had  not  been  ascertained  what  was  the  limit  of  the 
magnetic  power,  and  therefore  it  was  not  known  on  what  length  of 
wire  it  would  be  found  of  suflicient  force  to  make  the  record,  and 
there  had  been  no  means  devised  of  extending  the  operation,  further 
than  the  magnetic  current  of  one  battery  would  be  effectual.  But 
this  matter  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  Mr.  Morse,  and  he  had 
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been  devising  means  for  the  supply  of  whatever  defect  might  be 
found  in  this  respect. 

He  says :  "  Early  in  1836  he  procured  forty  feet  of  wire,  and  putting, 
it  in  circuit,  found  that  his  battery  of  one  cup  was  not  sufficient  to 
work  his  instrument.  This  result  suggested  to  him  the  probability 
that  the  magnetism  to  be  obtained^  from  the  electric  current  would 
diminish  in  proportion  as  the  circuit  was  lengthened,  so  as  to  be  in- 
.sufficient  for  any  practical  purpose  at  great  distances ;  and  to  remove 
that  probable  obstacle  to  his  success,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  com- 
bining two  or  more  circuits  together,  each,  with  an  independent  bat- 
tery, making  use  of  the  magnetism  of  the  first  to  close  and  break  the 
second ;  that  of  the  second  to  close  and  "break  the  third ;  and  so  on. 

"  His  chief  concern,  therefore,  in  his  subsequent  experiments,  was 
to  ascertain  at  what  distance  from  the  battery  sufficient  magnetism 
could  be  obtained  to  vibrate  a  piece  of  metal  to  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, knowing  that  if  he  could  obtain  the  least  motion  at  the  distance 
of  eight  or  ten  miles,  the  ultimate  object  was  within  his  grasp." 

A  mode  of  communicating  the  impulse  of  one  circuit  to  another, 
analogous  to  the  receiving  magnet  now  in  use,  was  matured  early  in 
the  spring  of  1837,  and  then  exhibited  to  Professor  Gayle,  his  confi- 
dential friend. 

And  this  statement  is  also  fully  confirmed  by  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Grayle.     He  says : 

"  It  was  early  a  question  between  Professor  Morse  and  myself, 
where  was  the  limit  of  the  magnetic  power  to  move  a  lever  ?  I  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  whether  a  lever  could  be  moved  by  this  power  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  my  settled  conviction  was,  that  it  could 
not  be  done  with  sufficient  force  to  mark  characters  on  paper  at  100 
miles  distance.  To  this  Professor  Morse  was  accustomed  to  reply, 
'If  I  can  succeed  in  working  a  magnet  ten  miles,  I  can  go  around  the 
globe.'  The  chief  anxiety,  at  this  stage  of  the  invention,  was  to  as- 
certain the  utmost  limits  a.t  which  he,  Morse,  could  work  or  move  a 
lever  by  magnetic  power.  He  often  said  to  me, '  It  matters  not  how 
delicate  the  movement  may  be,  if  I  can  obtain  it  at  all,  it  is  all  I 
want'  Professor  Morse  often  referred  to  the  number  of  stations 
which  might  be  required,  and  which  he  observed  would  add  to  the 
complication  and  expense.  The  said  Morse  always  expressed  his 
confidence  of  success  in  propagating  magnetic  power  through  any 
distance  of  electric  conductors  which  circumstances  might  render 
desirable.  His  plan  was  thus  often  explained  to  me :  '  Suppose,'  said 
Professor  Morse, '  that  in  experimenting  on  twenty  miles  of  wire,  we 
should  find  that  the  power  of  magnetism  is  so  feeble  that  it  will  but 
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move  a  lever  with  certainty  a  hair' s-breadth,  that  would  be  insuffi- 
cient, it  may  be,  to  write  or  to  print,  yet  it  would  be  sufficient  to  close 
and  break  another  or  a  second  circuit  twenty  miles  further,  and  this 
second  circuit  could  be  made,  in  the  same  manner,  to  close  and  bi^eak 
a  third  circuit;  and  so  on  around  the  globe.' 

"This  general  statement  of  the  means  to  be  resorted  to,  now 
embraced  in  what  is  called  the  receiving  rmgnefic,  to  render  practicai 
wi'iting  or  printing  by«|telegraph,  through  long  distances,  was  shown 
to  me  more  in  detail,  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1837,  (one  thou-' 
sand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven,)  and  I  am  enabled  to  approxi- 
mate the  date  very  nearly,  from  ari  accident  that  occurred  to  me,  in 
falling  on  the  ice  formed  of  late  snow  in  the  spring  of  that  year. 

"  The  accident  bappened  on  the  occasion  of  removing  to  Professor 
Morse's  rooms  in  the  New  York  University  some  pieces  of  apparatus 
to  prepare  a  temporary  magnet. 

"  The  appg-ratus  was  arranged  on  a  plan  substantially  as  indicated 
in  the  drawings  on  sheet  2,  accompanying  this  affidavit.  Figure  1  is 
a  battery  at  one  terminus  of  a  line  of  conductors  representing  twenty 
miles  in  length,  from  one  pole  of  which  the  conductor  proceeds  to 
the  helix  of  an  electro-magnet  at  the  other  terminus,  the  helix  form- 
ing part  of  the  conductor ;  from  thence  it  returns  to  the  battery,  and 
terminating  in  a  mercury  cup  o,  fi'pm  the  contiguous  mercury  cup 
■p,  a  wire  proceeds  to  the  other  pole  of  the  battery.  When  the  fork 
of  the  lever  c  unites  the  two  cups  of  mercury,  the  circuit  is  complete, 
and  the  magnet  b  is  charged  and  attracts  the  armature  of  the  lever 
d,  which  connects  the  circuit  of  battery  2  in  the  same  manner,  which 
again  operates  in  turn  lever  c,  twenty  miles  further;  and  so  on. 

'?  This  I  depose  and  say  was  the  plan  then  and  there  reveixled  and 
shpwn  to  me  by  the  said  Professor  Morse,  and  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  constituted  an  essential  part  of  his  electro-magnetic  tele- 
graph from  that  date  till  the  present  time." 

The  diagram  referred  to  by  the  witness  is  attached  to  the  deposi- 
tion, and  exhibits  the  combination  of  the  circuits  of  electricity  claim- 
ed by  Mr.  Morse  as  a  part  of  his  invention.  Their  construction  is 
fully  described,  and  their  operation  having  been  witnessed  by  the 
deponent,  is  described  in  his  deposition. 

And  this  was  the  state  of  the  invention  early  in  the  spring  of  1837. 

It  fully  appears  that  the  completing  of  the  invention  had  been  re- 
tarded by  the  want  of  means  by  Mr.  Morse.  But  in  the  spring  of 
this  year  he  appears  to  have  been  excited  by  the  publication  of  an 
account  of  the  invention  of  a  telegraph  by  two  French  gentlemen, 
M.  Gonon  and  Servel,  which  it  was  at  first  apprehended,  from  the 
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terms  of  its  announcement,  was  no  other  than  the  electro-magnetic 
telegraph,  but  which  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  only  a  form  of  the 
common  telegraph  formerly  in  use ;  and  he  consented  tO'  a  notice 
being  taken,  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  New  York,  of  his  inven- 
tion, and  renewed  and  increased  his  exertions  to  perfect  and  demon- 
strate its  great  superiority  and  value. 

He  was  assisted  by  his  fellow-professor,  Dt.  Gayle,  in  tryiflg  ex- 
periments, and  in  consideration  thereof,  and  of  his  further  assistance 
in  such  work,  he  presented  him  an  interest  in  the  invention ;  and  by 
the  united  work  of  the  two,  from  April  to  September,  they  were 
enabled  to  exhibit  it  in  an  improved  form. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  Dr.  Gayle  states,  the  operations  of  the 
instrument  were  shown  to  numerous  visitors  in  the  university.  And 
he  continues : 

"It  was  on  Saturday,  the  second  day  of  September,  1837,  that 
■Professor  Dauberry,  of  the  English  Oxford  Unwersity,  being  on  a  visit 
to  this  country,  was  invited,  with  a  few  friends,  to  see  the  operations 
of  the  telegraph  in  its  then  rude  form,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  New 
York  City  University,  where  it  then  had  been  put  up  with  a  circuit 
of  1,700  feet  of  copper  wire,  stretched  back  and  forth  in  that  long 
room.  I  well  remember  that  Professor  Dauberry,  Professor  Torrey, 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Vail  were  present,  among  others.  This  exhibition 
of  the  telegraph,  although  of  very,  rude  and  imperfectly-constructed 
machinery,  demonstrated  to  all  present  the  practicability  of  the  in- 
vention ;  and  it  resulted  in  enlisting  the  means,  the  skill,  and  the 
zeal  of  Mr.  Alfred  Vail,  who  early  the  next  week  called  at  the 
rooms,  and  had  a  more  perfect  explanation  from  Professor  Morse  of 
the  character  of  the  invention." 

"  The  doubt  to  be  dispelled  in  Air.  Vail's  mind,  as  he  then  stated, 
and  has  since  frequently  stated,  was  whether  the  power  by  magnet- 
ism could  be  propelled  to  such  a  distance  as  to  be  practically  effective. 
This  doubt  Was  dissipated  in  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  Pro- 
fessor Morse ;  and  I  have  ever  been  under  the  full  conviction  that  it 
was  the  means  then  disclosed  by  Professor  Morse  to  Mr.  Vail,  to  wit, 
the  plan  of  repeating  the  power  of  magnetism  at  any  distance  re- 
quired, which  I  have  stated,  that  induced  Mr.  Alfred  Vail  and  his 
brother,  George  Vail,  at  once  to  interest  themselves  in  the  invention, 
and  to  furnish  Professor  Morse  with  the  means,  material,  and  labor 
for  an  experiment  on  a  large  scale." 

And  this  was  the  state  of  the  invention  in  September,  1837; 

Mr.  Morse  accordingly  proceeded  to  have  constructed  a  new. 
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larger,  and  more  perfect  instrument  for  exhibition  on  an  application 
for  a  patent  to  Washington. 

Caveat. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  —  day  of  October,  1837,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect his  right  to  his  invention,  he  filed  his  caveat  in  the  Patent  Office. 
It  is  in  these  words : 

"  To  the  Commissioner  df  Patents. 

"The  petition  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  *  *  represents :  That  your 
petitioner  has  invented  a  new  method  of  transmitting  and  recording 
intelligence  by  means  of  electro-magnetism,  which  he  denominates 
the  American  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  and  which  he  verily  be- 
lieves has  not  been  known  or  used  prior  to  the  invention  thereof  by 
your  petitioner.  Tour  petitioner  further  states,  that  the  machinery 
for  a  full,  practical  display  of  his  new  invention  is  not  yet  completed, 
and  he  therefore  prays  protection  of  his  right  till  he  shall  have  mar 
tured  the  machinery;  and  desires  that  a  caveat  for  that  purpose  may 
be  tiled  in  the  confidential  archives  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  pre- 
served in  secrecy,  according,  to  the  terms  and  conditions  expressed 
in  the  act  of  Congress  in  that  case  made  and  provided ;  he  having 
paid  twenty  dollars  into  the  treasury,  and  complied  with  other  pro- 
visions of  the  said  act. 

"New  York,  September  28,  1837." 
,     These  are  the  specifications  annexed  to  the  caveat : 

"  The  nature  of  my  invention  consists  in  laying  an  electric  or  gal- 
vanic circuit  or  conductors  of  any  length  to  any  distance.  These 
conductors  may  be  made  of  any  metal,  such  as  copper  or  iron  wire, 
or  strips  of  copper  or  iron,  or  of  cords  or  twine,  or  other  substances, 
gilt,  silvered,  or  covered  with  any  metal  leaf,  properly  insulated  in 
the  ground,  or  through  or  beneath  the  water,  or  through  the  air,  and 
hj  causing  the  electric  or  galvanic  current  to  pass  through  the  cir- 
cuit, by  means  of  any  genierator  of  electiicity,  to  make  use  of  the 
visible  signs  of  the  presence  of  electricity  in  any  part  of  the  said  cir- 
icuit,  to  communicate  any  intelligence  from  one  place  to  another. 

•"  To  make  the  said  visible  signs  of  electricity  available  for  the  pur- 
ji:)ose  aforesaid,  I  have  invented  the  following  apparatus,  namely: 

"  First.  A  system  of  signs,  by  which  numbers,  and  consequently 
wOrds  and  sentences,  are  signified. 

"  Second.  A  set  of  type  adapted  to  regulate  and  communicate  the 
signs,  with  cases  for  convenient  keeping  of  the  type,  and  rules  in 
which  to  set  up  the  type. 

"  Third.  An  apparatus  called  a  port  rule,  for  regulating  the  move- 
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ment  of  the  type  rules,  which  rules,  by  means  of  the  type,  in  their 
turn  regulate  the  times  and  intervals  of  the  passage  of  electricity. 

"  Fourth.  A  register,  which  records  the  signs  perrnanently. 

"  Fifth.  A  dictionaiy  or  vocabulary  of  words,  numbered  and  adapt- 
ed to  this  system  of  telegraph. 

"  Sixth.  Modes  of  laying  the  conductors,  to  preserve  them  from 
inj  ury." 

Here  is  a  description  of  each  of  the  articles  of  the  invention,  after 
which  he  concludes  in  these  words : 

"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pat- 
ent, and  to  protect  for  one  year,  is  a  method  of  recording  perma^ 
nently  electrical  signs,  which,  hy  means  of  metallic  wires,  or  other 
good  conductors  of  electricity,  convey  intelligence  between  two  or 
more  places." 

The  new  instrument,  which  Mr.  Morse  was  enabled  to  have  con- 
structed by  his  arrangement  with  Mr.  Vail,  was  completed  in  the 
latter  end  of  this  year,  and  in  the  succeeding  February,  1838,  it  was 
exhibited  in  the  Franklin  Institute  at  Philadelphia,  where  it  operated 
with  success  through  a  circuit  of  ten  miles  of  wire ;  and  a  committee 
of  the  institute  mad^  i  report  of  its  success. 

It  was  thence  rerhoved  to  the  city  of  Washington,  where  it  was 
publicly  exhibited  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  a 
committee  having  been  appointed  to  examine  it,  made  a  favorable 
report,  and  recommended  an  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
to  have  effectually  tested  the  utility  of  the  invention. 

And  this  was  the  state  of  the  invention  early  in  the  spring  of  1838. 

Petition  for  Patent  and  its  Specifications. 

The  caveat  was  followed,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1838,  by  the  petition 
of  Mr.  Morse  for  the  patent.    It  is  to  this  effect;     ,. 

"  Be  it  known,  that  I,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  of  the  city,  county,  and 
State  of  New  York,  have  invented  a  new  and  useful  machine  and 
system  of  signs  for  transmitting  intelligence  between  distant  points, 
by  the  means  of  a  new  application  and  effect  of  electro-magnetism, 
in  producing  sounds  and  signs,  or  either,  and  also  for  recording  per- 
manently, by  the  same  means  and  application  and  effect  of  electro- 
magnetism,  any  signs  thus  produced,  and  representing  intelligence, 
transmitted  as  before  named,  between  distant  points,  and  I  denomi- 
nate said  invention  the  American  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  full  and  exact  description,  to  wit : 

"It  consists  of  the  following  parts :  First,  of  a  circuit  of  electric  or 
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galvanic  conductors  from  any  generator  of  electricity  or  galvanism, 
and  of  electro-magnets  at  any  one  or  more  .points  in  said  circuit." 

Here  lie  gives  the  several  parts  of  which  his  invention  consisted, 
and  adds  a  long  description  of  each  of  them,  and  then  sums  up  what 
he  hdd.  affii'thSd  he  had  hiiiiself  invented,  in  these  words: 

"  "What  I  claim_  as  mj'  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  as  follows : 

"  1st.  The  formation  and  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  mech- 
anism constituting  the  type  rule,  the  sti'aight  port  rule,  the  circular 
port  rule,  the  two  signal  levers,  and  the  register  lever,  and  alarm 
lever  with  its  hammer,  as  combining  respectively  with  each  of  said 
levers,  one  or  more  armatures  of  an  electro-magnet,  and  as  said  parts 
are  severally  described  in  the  foregoing  specification. 

"  2d.  The  combination  of  the  mechanism  constituting  the  recording 
cylinder,  and  the  accompanying  rollers  and  train  wheels,  with  the 
formation  and  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  mechanism,  the 
formation  and  arrangement  of  which  are  claimed  as  above,  and  as 
described  iu  the  foregoing  specification. 

"3d.  The  use,  system,  formation;  and  arrangement  of  type  and  of 
signs  for  traiisinitting  intelligence  between 'dl^nt  points,  by  the 
application  of  electro-magnetism,  "and  metallic  cbnductors  combined 
with  mechanism,  as  described  in  the  fdregoing  specification.  " 

"4th.  The  taode  and  process  of  breaking,  by  mechanism^  currents 
-of  electricity  or' galvanism,  in  any  circuit  of  metallic  conductors^  as 
described  in  the  foregoing  specificatibn. 

"  5th.  The  mode  aiid  process  of  propelling'  and  connecting  cur- 
rents of  electricity  oi*  galvanism  in  and  through  any  desired  number 
of  circuits  of  metallic  conductors,  from  any  known  generator  of  elec- 
tricity or  galvanism,  as  described  in  the  foregoing  specification. 

"6th.  The  application  of  electro -magnets,  by  means  of  one  or 
more  circuits  of  metallic  conductors,  froih  aliy  known  generator  of 
electricity  or  galvanism,  to  the  several' levers  in  the  machinery  de- 
scribed in  the  foregoing  specification,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
motion  to  said  levers,  and  operating  said  machinery,  and  for  trans- 
mitting, by  signs  and  sounds,  intelligence  between  distant  points^ 
and  simultaneously  to  different  points. 

"  7th.  The  mode  and  process  of  recording,  or  marking  permar 
nently,  signs  of  intelligence  transmitted  between  distant  points,  and 
simulttlneously  to  different  points,  by  the  application  and  use  of  elec- 
tro-magnetiSm  or  galvanism,  as  described  in  the  foregoing  specificar 
tion. 

"  8lh.  The  combination  and  arrangement  of  electro-magnets  in  one 
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or  more  circuits  of  metallic  conductors,  with  armatures  of  magnet?, 
for  transmitting  intelligenoe  by  signs  and  sounds,  or  either,  between 
distant  points,  and  to  different  points  simultaneously. 

"  9th.  The  combination  and^utual  adaptation  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  mechanism  and  system  of  type,  and  of  signs,  with  and  to  the 
dictionary  or  vocabulary  of  words,  as  described  in  the  foregoing 
specification." 

It  appears  that  no  objection  was  found  to  the  issuing  of  the  patent 
immediately,  except  that  there  had  not  been  filed  with  the  specifi- 
cations a  duphcate  set  of  the  drawings,  and  that  the  Commissioner 
wi'ote,  in  answer  to  an  application  for  it,  to  this  effect,  on  the  1st  of 
May. 

In  England  and  France. 

But  Mr.  Morse  had  conceived  a  hope  that  he  might  secm*e  a  con- 
sideration ,for  the  use  of  his  invention  in  foreign  countries,  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States ;  and  on  the  15th  of  May  he  returned  this 
answer  to  the  Commissioner,  and  departed'  the  next  day  for  Liver- 
pool: 

"New  York  City  University,  Mat/  15, 1838." 

"Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth — Dear  Sir:  Excuse  the  delay  in 
answering  your  letter  of  the  Ist  instant,  relative  to  a  duplicate  set 
of  drawings  for  my  letters  patent.  May  I  ask  the  favor  of  you  to 
delay  issuing  the  letters  patent  until  you  hear  from  me  in  Europe, 
as  I  fear  issuing  them  here  will  at  present  interfere  with  my  plans 
abroad  ? 

"  I  sail  to-morrow  in  the  ship  Europe,  for  Liverpool.    Farewell." 

In  England,  a  patent  was  refused  to  the  American  inventor,  on 
the  ground  that  some  description  of  his  invention — the  substance  of 
which  will  appear  hereafter — ^had  been  published  in  the  London 
Magazine. 

But  he  was  otherwise  received  in  France. 

In  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 

He  communicated  a  description  of  his  invention,  and  exhibited 
the  instrument  in  operation,  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
on  the  leth  of  September,  1838. 

And  this  is  the  account  of  the  invention  published  in  the  Comptes 
Remdus,  the  weekly  journal  of  the  academy: 

"Applied  Physics. — Electro-magnetic  telegraph  of  Mr.  Morse,  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  New  York." 

"  The  insti'ument  has  been  put  in  operation  under  the  eyes  of  tiie 
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academy.    The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  notice  delivered  by  Mr.  Morse  to  the  perpetual  secretaries : 

"Mr.  Morse  conceives  that  his  instrument  is  the  first  practicable 
application  which  has  been  made  of  electricity  to  the  construction  of 
a  telegraph. 

"This  instrument  was  invented  in  October,  1832,  whilst  the  author 
was  on  his  way  from  Europe  to  America,  in  the  packet-ship  Sully. 
The  fact  is  attested  b3y;he  captain  of  the  ship  and  several  of  the  pas- 
sengers. Among  the  number  of  the  latter  was  Mr.  Rives,  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  United  States  near  the  French  government. 

[Here  is  given  the  account  of  Mr.  Rives  and  Captain  Pell,  already 
set  out,  after  which  the  account  proceeds :] 

"The  idea  of  applying  galvanism  to  the  construction  of  telegraphs 
is  not  new.  Dr.  Coxe,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  makes 
mention  of  it  in  a  note  inserted  by  him  in  February,  1816,  in  the 
Annals  of  Dr.  Thompson,  page  162,  first  series ;  but  he  did  not  give 
any  means  of  effecting  it. 

"Since  the  period  to  which  the  invention  of  Mr.  Morse's  telegraph 
goes  back,  other  arrangements,  founded  on  tbe  same  principles,  have 
been  announced,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Mr.  Stein- 
heil,  of  Munich,  and  of  Mr.  Wheatstone,  of  London.  They  differ 
very  much  in  mechanism. 

"  T|he  American  telegraph  employs  but  one  circuit.*  The  following 
is  an  abridged  description  of  it : 

'  "  At  the  extremity  of  the  circuit,  where  the  news  is  to  be  received, 
is  an  apparatus  called  the  register.  It  consists  of  an  electro-magnet, 
the  wire  covering  of  which  forms  the  prolongation  of  the  wii-e  of  the 
circuit. 

"  The  armature  of  this  niagnet  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a  small 
lever,  which,  at  its  opposite  extremity,  holds  a  pen ;  under  this  pen 
is  a  ribband  of  paper  which  moves  forward  as  required,  by  means  of 
a  certain  number  of  wheels.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  circuit, 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  station  from  which  the  news  is  to  be  sent  out,  is 
another  apparatus  called  the  port  rule ;  it  consists  of  a  battery  or 
generator  of  galvanism,  at  the  two  poles  of  which  the  circuit  ends; 
near  the  battery,  a  portion  of  this  circuit  is  broken ;  the  two  extremi- 
ties disjoined  are  plunged  into  two  cups  of  mercury  near  each  other. 

"  By  the  aid  of  a  bent  wire  attached  to  the  extremity  of  a  little 

*  "Suppose  the  places  to  be  put  In  communication  with  each  other  occupy  the 
three  augles  of  a  triangle,  the  four  angles  of  a  quadrilateral,  or  certain  points  of  a 
line  inclosing  a  space,  a  single  wire  passing  through  all  those  points  would  be 
sufficient,  at  least  according  to  theory." 
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level',  the  two  cups  may  be,  at  will,  placed  in  connection  with  each 
other,  or  left  separated ;  thus  the  circuit  is  completed  and  interrupted 
at  pleasure.     The  movement  of  the  mechanism  is  as  follows : 

"  "When  the  circuit  is  complete,  the  magnet  is  charged ;  it  attracts 
the  armature,  the  movement  of  wMch  brings  the  pen  into  contact 
with  the  paper.  When  the  circuit  is  interrupted,  the  magnetism  of 
the  horseshoe  ceases,  the  armature  returns  to  its  first  position,  and  tho 
pen  is  withdrawn  from  the  paper.  When  the  circuit  is  completed 
and  broken  rapidly  in  succession,  mere  dots  are  produced  upon  tho 
moving  paper ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  circuit  remain  complete  for 
a  certain  length  of  time,  the  pen  marks  a  line,  the  length  of  which 
is  in  proportion  to  the  time  during  which  the  circuit  remains  com- 
plete. This  paper  presents  a  long  interval  of  blank  if  the  circuit 
remain  interrupted  during  some  considerable  time.  These  points, 
lines,  and  blanks  lead  to  a  great  variety  of  combinations.  By  means 
of  these  elements.  Professor  Morse  has  constructed  an  alphabet  and 
the  signs  of  the  ciphers.  The  letters  may  be  written  with  great  rap- 
idity by  means  of  certain  types  which  the  machine  causes  to  move 
with  exactness,  and  which  give  the  proper  movements  to  the  lever 
bearing  the  pen.  Forty-five  of  these  characters  may  be  traced  in  one 
minute. 

"  The  register  is  under  the  control  of  the  person  who  sends  the 
news.  In  fact,  from  the  extremity  called  the  port  rule,  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  register  may  be  set  in  motion  and  stopped  at  will.  The 
presence  of  a  person  to  receive  the  news  is,  therefore,  not  necessary, 
though  the  sound  of  a  bell,  which  is  rung  by  the  machine,  announces 
that  the  writing  is  about  to  be  begun. 

"  The  distance  at  which  the  American  telegraph  has  been  tried  is 
ten  miles  English,  or  four  post  leagues  of  France.  The  experiments 
have  been  witnessed  by  a  committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Philadelphia,  and  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  reports  of  these  committees,  which  we  have  not 
copied,  are  extremely  favorable.  The  committee  of  Congress  recom- 
mended the  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand  dollars." 

French  Patent,  1838. 

A  patent  was  accordingly  granted  to  Mr.  Morse,  by  the  French 
government,  but  it  yielded  him  no  pecuniary  profit. 

It  is  dated  on  the  20th  of  August,  1838,  and  was  delivered  to  him 
on  the  30th  of  October  afterwards. 

But  the  law  of  France  required  the  invention  to  be  put  into  use  in 
two  years,  and  on  failure  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  patentee  was 
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forfeited,  Mr.  Morse  had  not  the  means  of  complying  with  the  con- 
dition, and.  he  retm'ned  home  in  1838,  with  the  hope  of  inspiring  in 
his  own  countrymen  sufficient  confidence  in  his  great  invention.  But 
the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  country  caused  him  to  despair  of 
success  at  that  time,  and  being  compelled  to  betake  himself  again  to 
his  pencil,, he  made  no  farther  movement  until  the  succeeding  year. 

American  Patent,  1840. 

On  recurring  to  his  former  application  for  his  patent,  which  had 
remained  on  the  files  of  the  office,  the  duplicate  set  of  his  drawings 
were  still  wanting ;  but  having  supplied  this,  and  complied  with  some 
other  directions  of  the  Commissioner,  the  patent  was  issued. 

It  was  sealed,  and  bears  date  June  20,  1840. 

The  specifications  filed  in  1838,  on  the  application  for  the  pateiit, 
are  annexed  to  it  as  part  thereof.  These  specifications,  or  so  much 
of  them  as  may  be  necessary,  will  be  set  out  hereafter,"  before  or  when 
they  become  the  subject  of  discussion. 

But  the  confidence  of  the  capitalists  in  an  invention  so  extraordi-^ 
nary,  and  one  promising  such  incredible  results,  could  not  be  inspired, 
and  the  patentee  was  not  able,  himself,  to  construct  a  line  of  telegraph, 
and  introduce  it  into  actual  use,  and  he  again  applied  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  This  resulted  in  the  appropriation  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  accoi'ding  to  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
in  1838,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  practicability  and  utility  of  the 
system,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Moi-se. 

And  this  resulted  in  the  construction  of  the  line  of  telegraph  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington,  and  a  complete  demonstration  of  the  prac- 
ticability and  great  public  utility  of  his  invention. 

And  this  was  the  state  of  the  invention  in  June,  1844,  twelve  years 
after  its  conception. 

Efforts  were  then  made  for  the  extension  and  multiplication  of  its 
advantages,  but  difficulties  were  encountered  in  the  introduction  and 
establishment  of  an  affair  of  such  novelty,  and  requiring  such  a  large 
amount  of  capital,  and  some  time  was  necessary  to  overcome  them. 

The  exertions  were,  however,  continued,  and  with  the  success 
which  the  progress  in  the  establishment  of  the  telegraphs  stated  in 
the  bill  of  exhibits. 

And  in  the  meantime,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  Mr.  Morse  con- 
tinued his  exertions  to  improve  and  perfect  this  great  invention. 
1840  Patent  Reissued  1846. 

In  January,  1846,  the  specifications  of  the  invention  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  mode  of  its  operation  having  been  supposed  to  be  in 
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some  respects  defective,  the  patent  was  surrendered,  and  a  new  pat- 
ent taken  out  in  its  stead. 

The  specifications  annexed  to  this  patent  will  be  adverted  to  here- 
after. It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  state,  that,  in  the  sum- 
ming up  of  what  the  patentee  affirmed  he  had  invented,  there  is 
found  one  article  corresponding  to  the  fifth  and  some  of  the  other 
clauses  in  the  specifications  of  the  patent  of  1840.    He  says : 

"I  also  claim  the  combination  of  two  or  more  circuits  of  galvanism 
or  electricity,  generated  by  independent  batteries,  by  means  of  electro- 
magnetism,  as  above  described." 

It  appears  that  originally  the  design  was  that  this  part  of  the  in- 
vention was  to  be  resorted  to  only  in  case  the  galvanic  current  of 
one  battery  should  be  found  insufficient,  on  a  long  line,  to  afford  the 
motive-power  necessary  to  work  the  register  and  record  the  intel- 
ligence, and  it  does  not  appear  that  it  had  been,  before  this  date, 
ascertained  that  the  one  battery  and  circuit  would  not  be  sufficient 
for  any  distance. 

Patent  of  1846  for  New  Improvement. 

But  on  the  16th  of  April,  1846,  Mr.  Morse  applied  for  and  obtained 
another  patent  for  an  improvement  on  his  own  original  invention. 

And  it  appears  from  his  representations,  contained  in  the  specifica- 
tions annexed  to  this  patent,  that  it  had  then  been  ascertained  that 
the  galvanic  current  generated  by  one  battery  would  be  sufficient  to 
continue  the  electric  current  on  any  length  of  line,  and  aflbrd  suffi- 
cient motive-power  to  open  and  close  the  battery ;  but  that  it  would 
not  be  sufficient  at  any  considerable  distance  to  work  the  register 
and  make  the  record,  unless  this  battery  was  made  of  great  magni- 
tude ;  and  that  by  such  battery  the  expense  of  the  operation  would 
be  greatly  increased. 

He  had,  therefore,  contrived  what  he  called  a  receiver  or  receiving 
magnet,  worked  by  a  local  battery,  or  battery  situated  at  the  place 
to  which  the  intelligence  is  transmitted,  by  which  a  second,  but  short,. 
local  circuit,  connected  with  the  main  circuit,  was  opened  and  closed, 
and  sufficient  force  given  to  the  re^ster  to  make  the  record. 

The  second  patent  is  for  this  and  for  other  improvements,  whicli  he 
sums  up  in  these  words  : 

. "  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  receiving  magnet,  or  a  magnet  having  a  similar  char-' 
acter,  that  sustains  such  a  relation  to  the  register  magnet,  or  other 
magnetic  contrivances  for  registering,  and  the  length  of  the  current 
or  telegraphic  Una,  as  will  enable  me  to  accomplish,  with  the  aid  of 
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a  main  galvanic  battery  and  the  introduction  of  a  local  battery,  such 
motion  or  power  for  re^stering  as  could  not  be  obtained  otherwise 
without  the  use  of  a  much  larger  galvanic  battery. 

"  I  claim  as  my  invention  the  use  of  a  local  battery  and  magnet, 
in  combination  with  a  battery  and  magnet  connected  with  the  main 
line  or  lines  of  conductors,  for  the  purpose  above  specified. 

"  I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  apparatus  connected  with 
the  clock-work,  for  se^g  off  the  paper  and  stopping  it  with  the  pen 
lever,  M. 

"I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  points  affixed  in  the  pen 
lever,  with  the  grooved  roller,  N,  for  marking  on  paper,  as  above 
described." 

But  on  the  13th  of  June,  1848,  on  the  supposition  there  were  some 
defects  in  the  specifications  of  each  of  these  two  patents  then  extant, 
they  were  both  surrendered  and  cancelled,  and  new  patents  obtained 
in  the  stead  of  each,  respecti,vely. 

And  these  are  the  patents  upon  which  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
employment  of  the  telegraph  now  before  us  is  claimed  by  the  com- 
plainant. 

But  it  is  necessary,  to  a  fair  and  intelligible  statement  and  discus- 
sion of  the  case,  that  large  portions  of  the  schedules  be  set  out  in  their 
own  words. 

1840  Patent  Reissued  1848. 

The  patent  itself,  which  is  a  reissue  of  the  patents  of  1846,  which 
was  a  reissue  of  the  original  patent  of  20th  June,  1840,  will  be  given 
at  length,  because  the  terms  of  it  will  be  the  subject  of  discussion  here- 
after, in  connection  with  the  statute.    It  is  in  the  following  words : 

"  The  United  States  of  America  to  all  to  whom  these  letters  patent 
shall  come: 

"  Whereas,  Samuel  ¥.  B.  Morse,  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  has 
alleged  that  he  has  invented  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  coihmunicating  information  by  signals,  by  the  application  of 
electro-magnetism,  for  which  letters  patent  were  granted  on  the  20th 
of  June,  1840,  which  letters  patent  were  surrendered  and  rescinded 
on  the  15th  day  of  January,  1846,  which  last  letters  patent  are  hereby 
cancelled,  on  account  of  a  defective  specification,  which  he  states  has 
not  been  knoWn  or  used  before  his  application ;  has  made  oath  that 
he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  that  he  does  verily  believe  that 
he  is  the  original  and  first  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  said  improve- 
ment, and  that  the  same  has  not,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and . 
belief,  been  previously  known  or  used;  has  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
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the  United  States  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars,  and  presented  a  petition 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  signifying  a  desire  of  obtaining  an 
exclusive  property  in  the  said  improvement,  and  praying  that  a  pat- 
ent may  be  granted  for  that  purpose : 

"  These  are,  therefore,  to  grant,  according  to  law,  to  the  said  Sam- 
uel F.  B.  Morse,  his  heirs,  administrators,  or  assigns,  for  the  term  of 
fourteen  years  from  the  twei|tieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty,  the  full  and  exclusive  right  and  liberty  of  making, 
constructing,  using,  and  vending  to  others  to  be  used  the  said  im- 
provement, a  description  whereof  is  given,  in  the  words  of  the  said 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed,  and  is  made 
part  of  these  presents." 

The  schedule  annexed  is  in  the  words : 

"  To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come :  Be  it  known,  that  !> 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  now  of ,  State  of  New  York,  have  in- 
vented a  new  and  useful  apparatus  for,  and  a  system  of,  transmitting, 
intelligence  between  distant  points,  by  means  of  electro-magnetism, 
which  puts  in  motion  machinery  for  producing  sounds  or  signs,  and 
recording  said  signs  upon  paper  or  other  suitable  material,  which  in- 
vention I  denominate  the  American  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  and' 
that  the  following  is  a  full,  clear,  and  exact  description  of  the  princi- 
ple or  character  thereof,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  tele- 
graphs previously  known,  and  of  the  manner  of  making  and  con- 
structing said  apparatus  and  of  applying  said  system,  reference  being 
had  to  the  accompanying  drawings,  making  part  of  this  specification." 

Here  follows  a  description  of  the  instruments  and  of  the  mode  o£ 
their  operation,  which  will  be  omitted  here  and  adverted  to  hereafter. 

These  particular  specifications  and  descriptions  completed,  the  pat- 
entee sums  up  what  he  intends  it  should  be  understood  he  had  and 
had  not  invented;  and  after  disclaiming  all  pretensions  to  the  inven- 
tion of  what  he  says  was  before  known,  he  specifies  what  he  afiirms 
he  had  himself  discovered  or  invented,  and  thus  designates  his  im- 
provement or  improvements,  a  description  whereof  he  had  just  before 
given  in  this,  his  schedule,  and  which  is  made  part  of  the  patent: 

"  First.  Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  do  not  claim  the  use  of  the  galvanic  current,  or 
current  of  electricity,  for  the  purpose  of  telegraphic  communications 
generally;  but  what  I  specially  claim  as  my  invention  and  improve- 
ment is  making  use  of  the  motive-power  of  magnetism,  when  devel- 
oped by  the  action  of  such  current  or 'currents,  substantially  as  set 
forth  in  the  foregoing  description  of  the  first  principal  part  of  my 
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invention,  ks  means  of  operating  of  giving  motioii  to  macMnery, 
whicB  tnay  Be  used  tb  imprint  signals  upt»h  'pkpe^  or  other  stiitable 
matetial,  6v  to  prbdtice  sounds  in  toy  desired  faanner^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  telegraphic  communication  at  ahy  distances. 

"  The  only  ways  in  which  the  galvani'e  currehtB  had  been  proposed 
to  be  uSed  prior  to  liiy  invention  and  improvement  were  by  bubbles 
resulting  from  decomposition,  and  the  Action  br  exercise  of  electrical 
power  upoh  a  magnetised  bar  or  needle ;  Md  the  bubbles  and  deflect 
tibhs  of  the  needles  thus  pi^oduc'ed  Were  the  subjects  of  inspection, 
and  had  no  power  or  were  hot  applied  to  record  the  communication. 
I  therefore  characterize  my  invention  as  the  first  Recording  br  pfiiit- 
ing  telegraph  by  means  of  electro-magnetism. 

"  There  are  various  laiown  modes  of  producing  motion  by  electro- 
magnetism,  but  none  of  these  had  been  applied  prior  to  my  invention 
and  improvement,  to  actuate  or  give  motion  to  printing  or  recording 
machinery,  which  is  the  chief  point  of  my  invention  and  improve- 
ment. 

"  Second.  I  also  claim  as  my  invention  and  improvement  the 
employment  of  the  machinery  called  the  register  or  recording  in- 
strument, composed  of  the  train  of  clock -wheels-,  cylinders,  and 
•other  apparatus,  or  their  equivalent,  for  removing  the  material  upon 
•which  the  -dharacters  are  to  be  imprinted,  and  far  imprinting  said 
chaxacters,,.substantially  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  description  of 
ifhe  second  principal  part  of  my  invention. 

"  Third.  I  a!lso  clainl  as' my  invention  and  improvement  the  com- 
bination of  niachinery  herein  described,  consisting  of  the  generation 
of  electricity,  the  circuit  of  conductors,  the  contrivance  for  closing 
and  breaking  the  circuit,  the  electro-magnet,  th'6  pen  or  contrivance 
for  marlring,  and  the  machinery  for  sustaining  and  moving  the  paper, 
altogether  constituting  one  apparatus  Of  telegraphic  machinery,  which 
I  denominate  the  American  ele'cti'o-magnetic  telegraph. 

"  Fourth.  I  also  claim  as  my  invention  the  combination  of  two 
or  more  galvanic  or  electric  circuits,  with  independent  batteries, 
substantially  by  the  means  herein  described,  fbl"  the  purpose  of  obvi- 
ating the  diminished  force  of  elecstf o-magnetisin  in  long  circuits,  and 
enabling  me  to  command  sufficient  power  to  put  in  motion  register- 
ing or  recording  machinery  at  any  distance. 

"Fifth.  I  claim  as  my  invention  the  system  of  signs,  consisthig  of 
dots  and  sf)aees,  and  of  dots,;sp3ces,  and  horizontal  lines,  for  numer- 
als, letters,  words,  or  sentences,  stibstantially  as  herein  set  forth  and 
illustrated,  for  telegraphic  purposes. 

"  Sixth.  I  also  claim  as  my  invention  the  system  of  signs,  con- 
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sisting  of  dots  and  spaces,  and  of  dots,  spaces,  and  horizontal  lines, 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth  and  illustrated,  in  combination  with 
machinery  for  recording  thefn,  as  signals  for  telegraphic  purposes. 

"  Seventh.  I  also  claim  as  my  invention  the  types,  or  their  equiv- 
alent, and  the  type  rule  and  post  rule,  in  combination  with  the  signal 
lever,  or  its  equivalent,  as  herein  described,  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing and  closing  the  circuit  of  galvanic  or  electric  conductors. 

"  Eighth.  I  do  not  propose  to  limit  myself  to  the  specific  machin- 
ery, or  parts  of  machinery,  described  in  the  foregoing  specifications 
and  claims;  the  essence  of  my  invention  being  the  use  of  the  motive- 
power  of  the  electric  or  galvanic  current,  which  I  call  electro-mag- 
netism, however  developed,  for  making  or  printing  intelligible  char- 
acters, letters,  or  signs  at  any  distance,  being  a  new  application  of 
that  power,  of  which  I  claim  to  be  the  first  inventor  or  discoverer." 

1846  Patent  Reissued  1848. 

This  patent  is  the  reissue  of  the  patent  of  April,  1846,  and  is  for  a 
new  and  useful  improvement  in  "electro-magnetic  telegraphs."  It 
grants  the  exclusive  use  to  the  patentee  for  the  term  of  fourteen 
years  from  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  1846,  and  refers  in  the  com- 
mon form  to  the  schedule  annexed  for  the  specifications  of  the  im- 
provement.   This  schedule  is  in  these  words : 

"  Be  it  known,  that  I,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  *  *  *  have  invented 
a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph, 
and  I  do  hereby  declare  that  the  following  is  a  full,  clear,  and  exact 
description  of  the  object,  constructioii,  and  operation  thereof,  refer- 
ence being  had  to  the  accompanying  drawings,  and  making  part  of 
the  same, 

"  Object  of  the  invention : 

"The  original  and  final  object  of  all  telegraphing  is  Hie  communi- 
cation of  intelligence  at  a  distance  by  signs  or  signals. 

"Various  modes  of  telegraphing,  or  making  signs  or  signals  at  a 
distance,  have  for  ages  beeu  in  use.  The  signs  employed  heretofore 
have  had  one  quality  in  common.  They  are  evanescent — shown  or 
heard  a  moment,  and  leaving  no  trace  of  their  having  existed.  The 
various  modes  of  these  evanescent  signs  have  been  by  beacon  -fires 
of  different  characters,  by  flags,  by  balls,  by  reports  of  fire-arms,  by 
bells  heard  from  a  distant  position,  by  movables,  arms  from  posts,  &c. 

"I  do  not,  therefore,  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  telegraphs  gener- 
ally. The  electric  telegraph  is  a  more  recent  Idnd  of  telegraph,  pro- 
posed within  the  last  century,  but  no  practical  plan  was  devised  until 
about  sixteen  years  ago.    Its  distinguishing  featm-e  is  the  employ- 
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ment  of  electricity  to  effect  the  same  general  result  of  communicatiag 
intelligence  at  a  distance  by  signs  or  signals. 

"  The  various  modes  of  accomplishing  this  end  by  electricity  have 
been — 

"  The  employment  of  common  or  machine  electricity,  as  early  as 
1787,  to  show  an  evanescent  sign  by  the  divergence  of  pith  balls. 

"  The  employment  of  common  or  machine  electricity,  in  1794,  to 
show  an  evanescent  sign  by  the  electric  spark. 

"  The  employment  of  voltaic  electricity,  in  1809,  to  show  an  evanes- 
cent sign  by  the  evolution  of  gas  bubbles,  decomposed  from  solution 
in  a  vessel  of  transparent  glass. 

"The  employment  of  voltaic  electricity  in  the  production  of  tem- 
porarj'  magnetism,  in  1820,  to  show  an  evanescent  sign  by  deflecting 
a  magnet  or  compass  needle. 

"  The  result  contemplated  from  all  these  electric  telegi-aphs  was 
the  production  of  evanescent  signs  or  signals  only. 

"  I  do  not,  therefore,  claim  to  have  first  applied  electricity  to  tele- 
graphing for  the  purpose  of  showing  evanescent  signs  and  signals. 

"  The  orignal  and  final  object  of  my  telegraph  is  to  imprint  char- 
acters at  any  distance  as  signals  for  intelligence ;  its  object  is  to  mark 
or  impress  them  in  a  permanent  manner. 

"  To  obtain  this  end,  I  have  applied  electricity  in  two  distinct  ways : 
1st.  I  have  applied,  by  a  novel  process,  the  motive-power  of  electro- 
magnetism,  or  magnetism  produced  by  electricity,  to  operate  machin- 
ery for  printing  signals  at  any  distance.  2d.  I  have  applied  the  chem- 
ical effects  of  electricity  to  print  signals  at  any  distance. 

'"  The  apparatus  or  machine  with  which  I  mark  or  imprint  signs  or 
letters  for  telegraphic  purposes  at  a  distance,  I  thus  describe." 

Here  follows  a  description  of  the  instruments  and  of  how  they  are 
employed.  After  which  the  patentee  sums  up,  and  specifies  what  he 
affirms  he  had  invented,  and  desires  to  have  secured  to  him  by  the 
grant,  in  these  words : 

"  First.  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to'  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  employment,  in  a  main  telegraphic  circuit,  of  a 
device  or  contrivance  called  the  receiving  magnet,  in  combination 
with  a  short  local  independent  circuit  or  circuits,  each  having  a  reg- 
ister and  register  magnet,  or  other  magnetic  contrivances  for  regis- 
tering and  sustaining  such  a  relation  to  the  register  magnet,  or  other 
magnetic  contrivances  for  registering,  and  to  the  length  of  circuit  of 
telegraphic  line,  as  will  enable  me  to  obtain,  with  the  aid  of  a  gal- 
vanic battery  apd  main  circuit,  and  the  intervention  of  a  local  battery 
and  local  circuit,  such  motion  or  power  for  registering  as  could  not 
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be  obtained  othei'Wise  without  the  use  of  a  much  larger  galvanic 
battery,  if  at  all. 

"Second.  I  also  claim  as  ray  invention  the  combination  of  the 
apparatus  called  the  self-stopping  apparatus,  connected  with  the 
clock-work  by  the  register,  for  setting  said  register  in  action  and 
stopping  it  with  the  pen  lever,  F,  as  herein  described. 

"Third.  I  also  claim  as  my  inyention  the  combination  of  the 
point  or  points  of  the  pen  and  pen  lever,  or  its  equivalent,  with  the 
grooved  roller,  or  other  equivalent  device,  over  which  the  paper  or 
other  material  suitable  for  marking  upon  may  be  made  to  pass  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  impression  of  the  characters ;  by  which 
means  I  am  enabled  to  mark  or  print  signs  or  signals  upon  paper  or 
other  fabric  by  indentation,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  coloring 
matter  for  marking,  as  specified  in  my  letters  patent  of  January  15, 
1846." 

But  the  telegraph  itself,  constructed  according  to  the  specifications 
of  the  patents,  and  in  actual  use,  having  been  exhibited  and  given  in 
proof,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  put  on  paper  the  case  which  has 
been  heard,  that  the  instruments  themselves  be  described. 

Description  of  the  Telegraph. 

It  consists  of — 

1.  The  main  circuit,  with  its  battery. 

2.  The  key,  with  the  signal  lever. 

3.  The  local  circuit,  with  its  battery. 

4.  The  receiver  or  mutator,  with  its  electro-magnet, 

5.  The  register,  with  its  electro-magnet,  pen  lever,  and  grooved 
roller. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  description  the  relay  magnet,  as  it 
was  called,  by  which  the  combination  of  the  circuit  was  originally 
effected,  will  not  be  found.  It  has  been  substituted  'by  the  subse- 
quently invented  receiver  or  mutator,  on  the  same  principle  by  which 
the  main  circuit  is  combined  with  each  local  circuit,  or  circuit  in  the 
telegraph  office,  whereby  sufficient  motive-power  is  obtained  to  work 
the  register. 

And  that  the  port  rule  is  also  absent.  It  has  been  supplied  by  the 
improved  register  and  pen  lever,  with  its  pen  point  and  grooved  roll- 
ers in  connection. 

And  it  will  be  observed  that  the  telegraphic  dictionary  has  been 
also  abandoned  ;  and  that  the  characters  indented  by  the  pen  consti- 
tute an  alphabet,  differing  in  little  else  beside  the  figure  of  the  letters 
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from  the  common  alphabet,  and  which  is  therefore  read,  not  by  a 
peculiar  dictionary,  but  as  common  manuscript. 

l^othing  occun'ed  in  the  case  which  makes  it  necessaiy  to  describe 
the  self-stopping  apparatus. 

The  main  circuit  of  conductors,  in  connection  with  the  principle 
battery  and  key,  with  its  pen  lever  which  operates  upon  it,  may  be 
thus  described. 

It  is  begun  in  a  plate  of  copper  bmied  in  the  ground  under  the 
first  telegraph  office,  and  consists  of  these  conductors : 

A  copper  wire,  having  one  end  inserted  in  the  copper-plate,  and 
the  other  in  one  pole  of  lie  galvanic  battery,  in  a  room  of  th.e  office. 

Another  copper  wire,  with  one  end  inserted  in  the  other  pole  of 
the  battery,  and  after  passed  through  the  rooms  as  may  be  conven- 
ient, with  the  other  end  of  it  extended  up  and  inserted  in  and  under 
one  end  of  a  short  bar  of  brass,  which  is  part  of  the  instrument  called 
the  key. 

We  will  here  stop  the  description  of  the  circuit  of  conductors,  and 
describe  this  instrument. 

Key  with  its  Signal  Lever. 

This  key  consists  of  a  cross  formed  of  two  flat  bars  of  brass,  about 
two  or  three  inches  long,  screwed  down  upon  the  table,  or  upon  a 
pedestal  fixed  upon  the  table ;  on  each  end  of  the  arms  of  this  cross 
there  rise  similar  bars,  after  the  manner  of  the  sights  of  a  surveyor's 
compass,  about  a  couple  of  inches  high.  These  support  the  fulcrum 
of  the  signal  l^ver.  This  fulcrum  of  the  lever  is  a  steel  cylinder  ex- 
tended between  the  two  upright  bars  on  the  arms  of  the  cross,  with 
its  ends  terminating  in  axles  extending  through  the  bars  near  the 
npper  ends,  so  that  it  may  be  turned  when  the  lever  is  worked. 

The  lever  is  a  bar  of  brass  fixed  with  its  center  upon  this  fulcrum. 
It  is  horizontal  when  at  rest,  and  is  kept  in  its  position  by  a  spring 
fixed  under  its  fulcrum  and  extended  back.  A  sort  of  button  of  brass 
is  fixed  immediately  under  the  front  end  of  the  lever,  and  in  proxim- 
ity to  the  foot  of  the  ci'oss ;  so  that  when  the  lever  is  pressed  down  it 
is  brought  into  contact  with  it  and  the  end  of  a  wire  which  is  extend- 
ed up  through  its  center.  This  button  is  so  contrived  that,  by  a  short 
lever  extended  from  it,  it  is  turned  from  or  brought  into  contact  with 
the  cross.     We  now  return  to  the  circuit  of  conductors. 

It  is  in  and  under  the  head  of  this  cross  that  the  wire  from  the  bat- 
tery was  inserted;  and  this  bar  constitutes  the  next  conductor. 

Thei'e  are  now  here  two  conductors :  one  the  conductor  when  intel- 
ligence is  iiot  being  transmitted  from ,  the  office,  and  the  other  when 
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intelligence  is  being  transmitted  from  the  office.  When  intelligence 
is  not  being  transmitted,  then,  after  this  bar  of  the  key,  the  button 
having  the  brass  wire  through  its  center  is  the  conductor.  But  whei} 
the  position  of  the  button  is  so  changed  that  it  is  not  in  contact  with 
this  bar,  then  it  is  not  the  next  conductor,  and  the  right  and  left  hand 
arms  of  the  cross  and  the  fulcrum  are  the  next  conductors,  and  the  sig- 
nal lever  pressed  down  and  brought  into  contact  with  th^  button  is 
the  conductor  to  it  and  tiie  wire  projecting  up  through  it. 

When  intelligence  is  to  be  transmitted  from  the  office,  the  operator 
changes  the  position  of  the  button,  brings  it  out  of  contact  with  the 
foot  of  the  ci'oss,  and  the  circuit  at  this  point  is  broken,  and  the  lever 
constituted  the  conductor  next  the  button  towards  the  key.  The 
operator  has  then  command  of  the  circuit  for  his  opej-ation.  By 
pressing  the  key  down  into  contact  with  the  button,  the  circuit  is 
closed ;  and  the  pressure  off,  the  circuit  is  broken.  This  produces 
the  coi'responding  action  of  the  pen  lever,  which  registers  the  intel- 
ligence he  sends  off. 

We  now  return  to  the  circuit  of  conductors. 

The  wire  extended  from  the  button  is  the  next  conductor.  It  is 
copper,  and  is  extended  down  under  the  table,  and  then  up  through 
it  near  the  pedestal  of  the  receiving  magnet,  situated  on  the  table  at 
a  convenient  distance  from  the  key,  and  inserted  in  a  brass  standard 
near  its  upper  end,  which  stands  pn  one  corner  of  the  pedestal  of  this 
receiver,  which  will  be  presently  described. 

And  this  standard  is  the  next  conductor. 

The  next  is  a  small  brass  wire,  extending  from  the  foot  of  this  stand- 
ard up  ihroagh  the  pedestal  into  proximity  to  the  horseshoe  magnet. 
This  wire,  prolonged  and  covered  with  silk,  is  wound  around  the 
shanks  of  the  horseshoe,  first  around  the  one  end  and  then  around 
the  other,  and  made  to  constitute  the  helices  of  the  magnet ;  after 
which  it  is  retur0.ed  down  through  the  pedestal,  and  inserted  in  the 
foot  of  a/iiioither  standard  on  another  corner  of  the  pedestal  of  the 
magnet. 

And  this  standard  is  the  next  conductor. 

The  next  is  the  brass  wjjre  with  one  end  inserted  into  the  staijdard 
near  its  uppej'  end«  a^nd  th^  other,  after  its  extension  out  of  the  office, 
united  to  the  iron  wire  on  the  posts. 

This  iron  wix-e  is  the  next  conductor  to  the  next  office.  On  enter- 
ing this  office,  it  is  united  to  the  end  of  a  copper  wii'e,  which  has  its 
other  end  inserted  in  and  under  the  head  of  the  cross  of  the  key  in 
the  office.  Thence  the  circuit  is  continued  through  th,e  instruments 
of  this  office  as  in  the  first  office,  when  it  is  again  extended  out  upon 
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the  posts  to  another  office ;  and  thus  through  any  number,  and  over 
any  distance,  to  the  last  office  of  the  circuit.  It  is  then,  after  being 
passed  through  the  instruments  of  this  office  as  in  the  other  offices, 
extended  down  and  fastened  in  a  plate  of  copper  in  the  ground. 
.  The  earth,  it  is  said,  constitutes  the  conductor  from  this  copper- 
plate to  the  other,  from  which  we  set  out,  and  thereby  the  circuit  is 
completed.  ^ 

We  will  now  return  and  describe  the  receiver,  more  properly 
called  the  mutator. 

Beceimng  Magnet. 

This  magnet  rests  on  the  pedestal  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and  four  or  five  broad,  with  the  axis 
of  its  helices  horizontal,  and  parallel  to  the  sides  of  its  pedestal,  and 
with  what  corresponds  to  the  front  part  of  the  horseshoe  presented 
to  the  left,  in  proximity  to  the  two  standards  we  passed  on  the  circuit. 

It  is  kept  in  its  position  by  a  brass  bar  extended  across  the  helices, 
near  the  heels  of  the  horseshoe,  and  pi'essed  and  kept  firmly  upon 
them  by  a  screw  extended  down  from  either  end  into  the  pedestal. 

Its  heels  present  themselves  to  a  horizontal  armature  of  a  movable 
upright  lever  within  their  attractive  power,  and  which,  it  will  be 
presently  found,  is  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  local  circuit. 

This  local  circuit  can  now  be  described.  It  begins  in  a  galvanic 
battery  in  the  office,  and  consists  of  these  things : 

A  copper  wire,  with  one  end  inserted  in  one  pole  of  the  local  bat- 
tery in  a  room  of  the  office,  and  the  other  end  brought  up  through 
the  table  and  screwed  into  an  upright  brass  bar  or  standard  near  its 
npper  end,  standing  on  the  back  right-hand  corner  of  the  pedestal  of 
•the  receiver. 

The  next  conductor  is  this  standard. 

And  then  a  copper  wire  extended  from  its  lower  end  under  the 
pedestal,  and  there  connected  with  a  steel  cylinder,  which  constitutes 
the. fulcrum,  on  which  stands  the  movable  lever  already  mentioned 
in  describing  the  main  circuit. 

This  cylinder  is  horizontal,  parallel  to  the  heels  of  the  magnet,  but 
ibelow  them,  is  fixed  in  a  channel  across  the  pedestal,  and  has  its  ends 
in  sockets,  in  which  it  turns  and  allows  the  lever  which  stands  upon 
.it  to  move  forward  and  back. 

And  this  lever  is  the  next  conductor. 

It  stands  perpendicular,  and  is  held  in  this  position  by  a  spiral 
spring  extended  from  behind  it  and  holding  it  back  against  the  end 
of  a  screw  projected  in  like  manner  against  its  back;  but  which,  when 
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the  armature  fixed  across  it  is  attracted  by  the  heels  of  the  magnet, 
readily  consents  to  its  motion  forward  to  meet  near  its  upper  end 
another  conductor,  which  will'  be  presently  described,  and  when  the 
attraction  is  not  as  quickly,  withdraws  it  to  its  former  position. 

"We  will  now  return  back  to  the  local  battery,  and  commence  at  its 
other  pole. 

The  first  conductor  thence  in  this  direction  is  another  copper  wire. 

This  has  one  end  inserted  in  the  battery,  and  after  being  extended 
around,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  room,  has  its  other  end 
brought  up  under  the  table  near  the  electro-magnet  of  the  register, 
where  it  is  united  to  a  small  wire,  which  is  the  next  conductor. 

It  is  prolonged  and  wound  on  the  horseshoe  bar  in  like  manner 
with  the  wire  on  the  main  circuit,  and  made  to  constitute  the  helices 
of  this  magnet,  and  then  has  its  other  end  fastened  to  a  large  wire. 

And  this  wire  is  the  next  conductor. 

It  is  extended  under  the  table,  and  afterwards  brought  up,  and  has 
its  other  end  screwed  into  a  brass  standard  upon  the  right-hand  front 
or  remaining  corner  of  the  pedestal  of  the  receiver. 

And  this  standard  is  the  next  conductor. 

It  is  succeeded  by  a  brass  wire,  extended  from  its  lower  end  under 
the  pedestal,  and  brought  up  between  the  helices  of  the  receiving 
magnet  to  the  under  side  of  the  horizontal  bar,  which  we  lately  left 
extended  across  the  helices,  near  the  heels  of  the  magnet,  and  there 
inserted  in  this  bar. 

Immediately  over  this  end  of  this  wire,  and  fixed  upon  this  hori- 
zontal bar,  stands  a  perpendicular  bar,  which  is  the  next  conductor. 

And  the  last  conductor  is  a  brass  screw,  which,  passed  through  this 
bar,  near  its  upper  end,  and  extended  out  horizontally  from  it,  pre- 
sents its  platina  point  to  the  movable  lever,  which  we  lately  left  in 
describing  the  conductors  from  the  other  end  of  the  battery,  ready  to 
close  the  circuit  whenever  attracted  forward  by  the  heels  of  the  mag- 
net presented  to  its  armature  below. 

When,  by  the  act  of  the  operator  on  his  signal  key,  the  main  cir- 
cuit is  complete  or  "  closed,"  as  it  is  called,  the  horseshoe  is  instantly 
an  electro-magnet,  and  the  annature  of  the  lever,  attracted  towards, 
not  to,  its  heels,  the  lever  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  platina 
point  of  the  brass  screw,  presented  to  its  front,  and  the  local  circuit 
of  conductors  is  "  closed";  and  the  horseshoe,  whereon  we  just  said 
the  wire  of  the  local  circuit  had  formed  the  helices,  being  converted 
into  an  electro-magnet  for  the  register,  instantly  acts  upon  the  pen 
lever  in  the  register,  in  the  mode  we  will  presently  describe,  and  re- 
cords the  intelligence  which  the  operator  proposed. 
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This  done,  and  the  main  circuit  broken,  the  spiral  spring  behind 
the  lever,  which  had  before  readily  assented  to  its  attraction  tbrwM'd, 
as  quickly  withdraws  it  to  its  former  position,  and  awaits  another 
signal. 

Register,  Pen  Lever,  and  Grooved  Rollers. 

The  register  consis|^  of  a  horseshoe  magnet,  the  pen  lever,  a  spiral 
spring,  the  grooved  I'ollers,  and  the  clock-work,  all  fixed  in  a  proper 
frame  upon  a  brass  pedestal  ten  or  twelve  inches  long  and  about  half 
that  breadth,  fixed  down  upon  the  table  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
the  other  instruments. 

The  magnet  is  fixed  on  the  right-hand  end  of  the  pedestal,  the  axis 
of  the  helices  perpendicular,  and  the  heels  upwards,  presenting  them- 
selves to  an  armature  of  the  pen  tever  within  their  attraction  above. 

The  pen  lever  is  a  brass  bar.  It  rests  in  a  horizontal  position,  with 
one  end  extendjed  to  the  right,  across  the  heels  of  the  magnet,  where 
its  armature  is  fixed  across  it,  and  the  other  extended  to  the  left, 
towards  the  rollers. 

It  has  for  its  fulcrum  a  steel  cylinder,  fixed  across  its  center,  with 
its  ends  in  sockets  in  the  framework.  It  is  held  to  the  position  by 
the  spiral  spring,  extended  from  the  lower  end  of  a  bar  tixed  in,  and 
extended  down  from,  the  center  of  the  fulcrum,  and  thence  extended 
back  towards  the  magnet,  and  made  fast,  which,  by  its  facile  exten- 
sion, instantly  assents  to  the  action  of  the  lever  with  its  pen,  and  as 
quickly  withdraws  it. 

The  rollers  are  fixed  each  with  its  axis  in  the  framework,  one  with 
its  axis  on  a  level  with  the  lever,  the  other  with  its  axis  over  the  line 
of  the  periphery  next  the  lever  of  the  lower  roller. 

The  pen,  tixed  upon  this  end  of  its  lever,  and  projected  forward, 
presents  its  point  upwards,  in  proximity  to  the  center  of  this  upper 
roller,  in  proper  direction  for  action  upon  the  paper  in  its  transit  over 
it  when  cast  up  by  the  attraction  down  of  the  other  end  of  the  magnet. 

The  papei-  is  guided  from,  above  tibis  upper  roller  and  passed  around 
it  and  between  the  two  rollers,  and  by  their  revolution  is  drawn  for- 
ward at  a  rate  suited  to  the  action  of  the  pen. 

There  is  around  each  roller,  under  the  paper  and  exactly  opposite 
the  pen,  a  narrow  groove  of  such  depth  thai  the  pen  point,  in  making 
its  indentations  on  the  paper,  does  not  extend  to  the  metal  of  the 
roller,  whereby  its  point  is  preserved  and  the  line  of  charactej-s  on  the 
paper  is  kept  from  contact  with  eithei*  roller,  and  protected  from 
being  dimmed  by  the  compresaon  of  the  paper,  in  its  ti-ansit  between 
thcni. 
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The  rev;olution  of  the  rollers  is  by  the  clock-work  on  the  left. 

The  rollers  having  been  put  in  motion,  the  electro-magnet  charged, 
the  armature  "with  that  end  of  l3ie  lever  atti'acted  down,  and  the  other 
cast  up,  the  pen  with  its  point  indents  a  character  upon  the  paper, 
and  the  magnet  is  charged,  the  spiral  spring  has  brought  down  the 
pen,  and  holds  it  in  position  for  a  repetition  of  the  act. 

But  we  will  return  to  the  signal  key,  or  correspondent,  stationed  in 
the  distant  office  whence  the  intelligence  is  to  be  transmitted^  and 
follow  it  in  its  course  and  see  it  recorded. 

The  operator  having  been  put  in  possession  of  the  intelligence,  and 
broken  the  circuit  in  the  lower  couductoi's  of  his  key,  and  thereby 
made  his  signal  lever  a  conductor  of  the  main  circuit,  applies  his 
band  upon  the  signal  lever  and  presses  it  down  upon  the  conductor 
below,  the  main  circuit  is  instantly  closed ;  the  horseshoe  within  tbo 
helices  of  this  main  circuit  is  a  magnet,  the  armature  has  drawn  its 
movable  lever  into  contact  with  the  platina  point,  the  local  circuit  iy 
closed;  the  horseshoe  within  the  helices  of  tliis  circuit  is  an  electro- 
magnet, the  armature  of  the  pen  lever  is  upon  its  heels,  the  other 
end  of  the  lever  has  cast  up  the  pen,  and  indented  an  intelligible  char- 
acter upon  the  paper. 

The  operator's  hand  taken  off,  and  the  main  circuit  is  broken;  the 
receiver  within  it  is  not  a  magnet;  the  movable  lever  has  been  with- 
drawn by  its  spring  from  the  platina  point,  the  local  circuit  is  broken ; 
the  register  magnet  is  no  longer  a  magnet,  and  the  pen  has  been 
^Tuug  down  from  the  paper,  and  stands  ready  to  repeat  and  add 
another  character  oi'  the  intelligence. 

The  operator's  hand  upon  his  lever,  and  another  character  is 
added. 

And  these  are  the  characters  recoFdcd,  and  how  they  are  read : 

is  A, is  B,  —  is  C, is  D,  -  is  E, ^  -  is  F, -  is 

G,  —  -  is  H,  -  -  is  I, is  J, 5s  K, is  L, is  M, 

—  -  is  ]Sr,  -  -  is  0,  -  - —  is  P,  - is  Q,  -  -  -  is  E,  -  -  -  is  S,  —  is  T, 

is  U, is  V, is  W,  -  —  -  -  is  X, is  Y, is  Z, 

is  & ;  and  such  is  the  alphabet. 

Then is  1, is  2,- is  B, is  4, 

is  5, is  6, —  is  7, is  8,  ^ is  9, is  0 ; 

and  these  are  the  numerals. 

The  holding  down  the  lever  an  instant  indented  one  dot  (-) ;  the 
holding  it  longer  made  a  dash  ( — )  of  a  length  corresponding  to  the 
time.  The  dots  were  made  ait  distanees  corresponding  to  the  time 
the  hand  was  held  off  the  lever. 

And  this  is  the  telegraph  and  its  operations  before  us. 
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(Judge  Monroe  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  law  and  evidence 
upon  all  other  points  in  the  case,  and  then  passed  the  following  decree :) 

Deqree  of  the  Circuit  Court,  12th  November,  1849. 

It  is  found  and  adjudged  by  the  court  that  the  letters  patent  of  the 
United  States  to  the  complainant,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  for  his  inven- 
tion of  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  mode  of  communicating 
information  by  signalS^  by  the  application  of  electrb-magnetism,  orig- 
inally issued  June  20, 1840,  but  reissued  on  the  15th  day  of  January, 
1846,  and  afterwards  finally  reissued  on  the  13th  of  June,  1848,  in 
their  bill  exhibited  and  read  on  the  hearing  of  this  cause,  are  valid 
and  effectual  acts  of  the  government;  and  that  the  complainants  are 
thereby,  and  by  the  assignments  by  them  in  their  bill  alleged,  vested 
with  the  exclusive  rights  thereby  granted. 

And  it  is  found  and  adjudged  by  the  court  that  the  defendants 
liave,  in  those  rights,  disturbed  the  complainants  as  in  their  bill 
alleged;  that  they,  the  defendants,  after  the  grant  thereof  to  the  pat- 
entee, Samuel  \P.  B.  Morse,  and  his  assignments  to  his  co-complain- 
ants, and  after  the  final  reissue  of  the  letters  patent  above  mentioned, 
did,  within  the  district  of  Kentucky,  and  elsewhere,  wrongfully  con- 
struct and  unlawfully  employ  a  telegraph,  consisting  of  combined 
circuits  of  electricity,  worked  by  the  motive-power  of  electro-mag- 
netism, substantially  the  same  plan  of  consti'uction  and  principle  of 
operation  with  the  telegraph  of  the  said  Morse  in  his  letters  patent 
described  and  specified ;  and  by  which  intelligence  which  was  in  one 
station  was,  by  the  defendants,  transmitted  to  other  distant  stations, 
by  making  thereat  a  permanent  record  thereof  in  the  alphabetical 
characters  described  and  specified  in  the  letters  patent  to  the  said 
Morse,  and  did  thereby  violate  and  infringe  the  exclusive  rights  so 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  him,  the  said  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse, 
and  invested  in  the  complainants  as  above  found ;  and  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  injunction  heretofore  granted  herein  was  rightfully 
awai'ded  and  enforced. 

It  appears,  however,  by  the  document  itself,  read  by  the  complain- 
ants among  their  proof,  that  the  patentee,  Samuel  E.  B.  Morse,  had, 
on  the  30th  day  of  October,  1838,  prior  to  the  issuing  of  his  original 
patent,  awarded  by  the  United  States  for  his  original  invention,  ob- 
tained of  the  government  of  France  a  patent  for  the  invention  of  his 
electro-magnetic  telegraph,  in  principle  and  plan  of  construction  the 
same  with  that  described  in  his  said  letters  patent  so  afterwards 
obtained  of  the  United  States. 

And  it  seems  to  the  court  that  the  exclusive  right  of  the  complain- 
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ant,  in  respect  to  his  original  invention,  is  limited  by  this  foreign 
patent  to  the  term  of  fourteen  years  from  its  date. 

It  is  therefore  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  defendants, 
their  servants  and  agents,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  enjoined  and  com- 
manded that  they,  and  each  of  them,  do  still  desist,  and  shall  for  and 
during  the  term  of  fourteen  years  from  the  30th  day  of  October,  1838, 
altogether  refrain  from  all  and  every  use  of  the  electro-magnetic  tele- 
graph which  the  complainants,  in  their  bill,  charged  was,  by  the  de- 
fendants, employed  in  violation  of  their  i-ights,  which,  in  its  several 
forms,  is  described  in  the  proofs  of  the  cause,  and  denominated  by 
the  witness  in  the  depositions,  and  by  defendant  O'Reilly  in  his 
answer,  the  Columbian  telegraph,  in  the  transmission  of  intelligence 
which  is  in  one  place  to  another  distant  place,  by  making  thereat  a 
permanent  record  in  the  alphabetical  characters  in  the  patent  of  Sam- 
uel F.  B.  Morse  for  his  original  invention  specified ;  or  by  making 
thereat,  with  the  action  of  the  instrument  which  would  make  such 
characters,  alphabetical  sounds,  and  out  of  them  composing  such 
characters  or  words  in  the  ordinary  alphabet;  and  from  the  using  of 
such  telegraph,  or  anj'  part  thereof,  in  any  other  mode,  in  violation 
of  the  exclusive  rights  so  granted  by  the  United  States  and  vested 
in  the  complainants ;  and  that  they  shall,  for  and  during  the  said  term 
of  fourteen  years,  refrain  from  making,  constructing,  or  vending  to 
be  used  within  the  district  of  Kentucky  any  other  telegraph,  consist- 
ing of  combined  circuits  of  electricity,  worked  by  the  motive-power 
of  electro-magnetism,  on  the  plan  and  principle  of  the  electro-mag- 
netic telegraph  of  the  complainant  Morse,  described  and  specified  in 
his  letters  patent,  by  which  intelligence  shall  or  may  be  transmitted 
by  making,  in  the  mode  above  stated,  a  record  thereof  in  the  said 
alphabetical  characters  of  the  said  Samuel  P.  B.  Morse,  or  in  an 
alphabet  formed  on  the  same  plan  and  principle,  or  by  making  in 
such  mode  sounds  whereof  such  characters  shall  or  may  be  composed, 
in  the  violation  and  infringement  of  the  exclusive  right  of  the  com- 
plainants as  they  are  above  adjudged. 

It  is  also  found  and  adjudged  by  the  court  that  the  letters  patent 
of  the  United  States  to  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  for  his  invention  of  "  a 
new  and  useful  improvement  in  electro-niagnetic  telegraph,"  orig- 
inally issued  on  the  lljth  day  of  April,  1846,  but  afterwai'ds  reissued 
on  the  13th  of  June,  1848,  with  the  amended  specifications  of  the 
improvements  invented,  which  is  in  the  bill  of  the  complainants  ex- 
hibited, and  made  pai-t  of  the  record  of  this  cause,  is  a  valid  and 
efl:ectual  act  of  the  government;  and  that  the  complainants  are  there- 
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by,  aud  by  the  assignments  in  their  bill  alleged,  vested  with  the 
exclusive  rights  thereby  granted. 

And  it  is  found  and  adjudged  that  the  defendants  have  disturbed 
the  complainants  in  these  their  exclusive  rights.  It  is  found  that  the 
defendants,  before  and  after  the  issuing  of  the  said  last-mentioned 
letters  patent  of  the  13th  of  June,  1848,  in  renewal  of  the  said  former 
patent,  did,  within  the  district  of  Eentucl^y,  and  elsewhere,  wrong- 
fully cause  to  be  consii'ucted,  and  did  unlawfully  use  and  employ,  as 
a  part  of  the  electi'o-magnetic  telegraph  denominated  the  Columbian 
telegi'aph,  an  instrument  denominated  by  them  the  mutator,  in  plan 
of  construction,  principle  of  operation,  and  in  the  purppse  accom- 
plished by  it,  substantially  the  same  with  the  improvement  described 
and  specified  in  the  said  last-mentioned  letters  patent  to  the  com- 
plainant Morse,  which  consists  of  the  contrivance  called,  in  his  sched- 
ule to  his  patent,  the  receiving  magnet,  which  is  by  this  denominar 
tion  described  and  specified  under  the  head  of  the  first  .claim  of  the 
improvements  in  his  schedule. 

And  that  they  did,  in  like  manner,  cause  to  be  constructed,  and 
unlawfully  employ  as  another  part  of  the  said  Columbian  telegraph, 
certain  other  a,pparatu8  and  instniments,  and  combinations  thereof, 
in  plan  of  construction,  pi'inciple  of  operation,  and  purpose,  substan- 
tially the  same  with  the  improvements  of  the  register  invented  by 
him,  the  said  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  and  in  the  schedule  described  and 
specified  as  the  third  thing  claimed  by  him  as  his  invention,  consist- 
ing of  the  combination  of  the  point  of  the  pen  and  pen  lever,  with 
the  grooved  roller  over  which  the  paper  is  passed,  and  receives  the 
indentations  of  his  alphabetical  characters,  and  whereby  is  dispensed 
with  the  use  of  the  coloiing  material,  as  specified  in  the  patent  for  the 
original  invention  of  the  telegraph  first  above  mentioned,  issued  and 
bearing  date  January  15',  1846. 

And  it  is  found  that  the  said  telegraph,  called  the  Columbian  tele- 
graph, containing  and  consisting  in  part  of  the  said  two  improvements 
of  the  said  Morse,  described  and  specified  in  his  said  last-mentioned 
letters  patent,  was,  by  the  defendants,  employed,  before  and  after  the 
last  issue  of  the  said  last-mentioned  letters  patent,  within  the  district 
of  Kentucky  and  elsewhere,,  in  the  transmission  of  intelligence  in  the 
mode  above  mentioned,  in  violation  and  infriugem-ent  of  the  exclu- 
sive right  so  granted  by  the  United  States  by  these  last-mentioned 
letters  patent,  and  held  by  the  complainants,  as  by  them  alleged  and 
by  the  court  adjudged. 

It  is  therefore  ordered,  and  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  .defend- 
ants, their  servants  and  agents,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  enjoined  and 
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commanded  that  they,  and  each  of  thems  do  still  desist,  ahd  shall  for- 
ever, and  during  the  term  of  fourteen  years  from  the  eleventh  day  of 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  altogether  refrain  from  all  and 
every  use  and  employment  of  the  above-mentioned  telegraphic  in- 
struments, denominated  thfe  mutator^  in  the  combination  with  the 
other  above-described  instruments  of  such  telegraph,  or  in  any  other 
combination  on  the  same  plan  and  principle,  in  the  trati^ftiissioii  of 
intelligence  in  the  district  of  Kentuctor. 

And  that  they  do  still  desist  and,  for  arid  during  the  said  term  of 
fourteen  years,  refrain  from  all  and  every  such  employment  in  the 
transmission  of  intelligence  within  the  district-of  Kentucky,  of  the 
above-mentioned  improvement  of  the  complainant  Morse,  in  the  reg- 
ister of  his  telegraph,  whereby  is  accomplished  the  maldhg  of  his 
alphabetical  characters  before  mentioned,  described,  and  specified  by 
indentation,  instead  of  by  coloring  matter,  in  violation  of  the  exclu- 
sive rights  of  complainants,  by  them  held  under  the  afor6said  letters 
patent  as  above  adjudged; 

And  that  the  defendants  shall,  for  and  during  the  said  term  of 
fourteen  years  from  the  said  eleventh  day  of  April,  eighteen  hun- 
dred tod  forty-siXj  refrain  from  eonstfucting  or  vending,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  such  transmission  of  intelligence,  within  the  district  of 
Kentucky,  any  of  the  above-mentioned  improvements,  either  the 
instiTiment  denominated  the  mutator,  the  improved  register  of  said 
Morse,  or  any  other  of  the  improvements  in  the  electro-magnetic 
telegraph,  so  des6ribed  and  specified  in  said  letters  patent  as  the  in- 
vention of  the  sai-d  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  and  whereof  the  exclusive 
right  is  granted  him •  and  that  they  shall  in  no  other  wise,  for  the. 
term  aforesaid,  violate  or  in  anywise  infringe  the  aforesaid  rights  of 
the  complainants  within  said  district  of  Kentucky. 

And  it  is  Ordered  that  the  complain'ants  may  have  the  proper  writs 
of  execution  on  what  is  above  decreed. 

(The  decree  then  went  on  to  provide  for  damages,  which  part  is 
omitted.) 

The  defendants  appealed  from  this  decree. 

The  cause  was  argued  in  this  court  by  Mr.  Gitlet  and  Mr.  Chase, 
for  the  appellants ;  and  Messrs.  Campbdl  and  Harding,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Mr.  'Gifford,  of  Few  York,  for  the  ap'pellees. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  reporter  to  do  more  than  metely  state  the 
positions  assumed  by  the  respective  counsel. 

The  'counsel  for  the  appellants  contended — 

First.  Morse's  patent  of  1840  is  void,  because  it  runs  fourteen 
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years  from  the  date  of  its  issue,  instead  of  that  length  of  time  from 
the  date  of  his,  French  patent. 

Seemd.  In  construing  a  patent  and  deciding  what  are  the  inven- 
tions patented  thereby,  the  summing  up  is  conclusive.  Nothing 
is  patented  but  what  is  expressly  claimed  in  the  summing  up  as  the 
invention. 

Third.  "What  is  described  in  a  patent  and  not  claimed,  whether 
invented  by  the  pate^jtee  or  not,  is  dedicated  to  the  public,  and  can- 
not be  afterwards  claimed  as  a  part  of  his  patent,  in  a  reissue  or 
otherwise. 

Fourth.  A  patent  void  in  part  is  void  in  whole,  except  when  other- 
wise provided  by  statute. 

Fifth.  An  invention  is  not  complete,  so  as  to  be  patentable,  or  to 
bar  the  obtaining  a  patent  by  another  inventor,  until  it  is  perfected 
and  adapted  to  use. 

Sixth.  Where  a  patent  is  for  a  combination  of  parts,  and  not  for 
the  different  parts  composing  the  combinaticin,  the  use  of  any  of 
those  parts  less  than  the  whole  is  not  an  infringement. 

Seventh.  Morse's  patents  of  1846  and  1848  are  void,  because  he  was 
not  the  first  inventor  of  the  things  patented,  or  of  substantial  and 
material  parts  thereof 

Eighth.  Morse's  reissued  patents,  dated  June  13,  1848,  are  void, 
because  he  has  not  shown  that  the  surrendered  patents  were  inopera- 
tive or  invalid,  for  defective  specification  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  con- 
fer on  the  Commissioner  jurisdiction  to  make  such  reissues.  The 
surrendered  patents,  being  set  out,  disprove  any  such  jurisdiction. 

Ninth.  The  patent  of  1840,  as  secondly  reissued,  is  void,  because 
the  Commissioner  had  no  authority  to  accept  a  second  surrender  and 
make  a  second  reissue. 

Tenth.  Morse's  patent  of  1840,  as  secondly  reissued,  is  void,  be- 
cause it  is  broader  than  the  invention  originally  patented. 

Eleventh.  Morse's  patent  of  1846  is  void : 

1.  Because  material  parts  of  it  had  been  known  and  in  public  use 
before  his  application. 

The  first  clkim  covers  the  inventions  for  connecting  circuits  used 
by  Davy,  Wheatstone,  and  Henry  in  1837. 

2.  Because  the  same  was  described  by  Henry  in  Sillimau's  Jour- 
nal, and  in  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine,  containing  an  account 
of  Davy's  invention ;  and  by  Vail,  in  giving  Morse's  and  others. 

3.  Because  the  same  invention,  or  a  substantial  part  thereof,  was 
patented  by  Wheatstone,  Davy,  and  Morse  himself,  prior  to  his  ap- 
plication for  his  patent  of  1846. 
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This  first  claim  in  the  reissue  of  the  patent  of  1846  is  the  same 
thing  as  the  fourth  claim  of  the  last  reissue  of  the  patent  of  1846. 

The  account  given  by  Henry  and  Morse  shows  that  Henry's,  Wheat- 
stone's,  and  Davy's  were  the  same  as  Morse's  first  claim,  of  the  reissue 
of  the  patent  of  1846. 

Twelfth.  Morse's  reissue  of  1846  is  void,  because  it  is  broader  than 
the  original. 

1.  He  claims  the  employment  of  a  receiving  magnet,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, in  combination  with  a  short  local  independent  circuit,  having 
a  register  magnet  to  obtain  power. 

There  is  no  such  claim  in  the  original.  He  there  claimed  the  in- 
vention of  the  receiving  magnet  or  registering  contrivances,  which 
susta,ined  certain  relations  as  would  enable  him  to  obtain  power,  &c.,. 
without  mentioning  a  short  local  independent  circuit.  He  now  claims: 
two  short  local  circuits.    The  claim  is  materially  enlarged. 

2.  His  third  claim  is  for  a  combination  which  includes  the  pen 
lever,  or  "  its  equivalent,"  and  for  anything  over  which  paper  may 
be  passed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  impression  of  characters, 
&c.,  by  indentation  on  paper  and  other  fabrics,  dispensing  with  color- 
ing matter,  &c. 

Here  is  a  palpable  enlargement  of  his  claim. 

3.  His  historical  recital  is  an  unauthorized  addition,  and  not  neces- 
sary to  perfect  his  specification. 

Thirteenth.  The  surrender  and  reissue  on  account  of  a  defective 
specification  authorizes  amendments  only,  and  not  changing  the 
specification  into  a  new  one ;  nor  does  it  authorize  new  claims; 

Fourteenth.  In  the  second  reissue  of  the  letters  of  1840,  Morse- 
patents  a  principle  or  effect,  and  not  a  machine,  manufacture,  or 
composition  of  matter,  or  an  improvement  upoii  either;  and  it, is, 
therefore,  void. 

The  counsel  for  the  appellees  considered  the  patents  separately, 
viz.  : 
Patent  of  1840.     Reissued  1848. 
Patent  of  1846.     Reissued  1848. 
Patent  of  1840.     Reissued  1848. 

To  this  patent,  and  the  claim  under  it,  five  defenses  are  presented. 
It  is  alleged  by  the  appellants — 

I.  That  it  is  void  by  reason  of  an  alleged  error  in  date;  i.  e.,  not 
date  of  French  patent. 

II.  That  the  things  claimed  in  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  and  the  eighth 
claims  are  not  patentable. 
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m.  That  Morse  was  not  the  inventor  of  suhstantial  parts  of  the 
irapro^feraent  as  claimed. 

rV.  That  the  description  in  the  speeifleation  is  insufficient. 

V.  That  the  appellants  do  not  intidnge. 

(Each  one  of  these  heads  was  examined  separately.  The  particu- 
lar attention  bestowed  by  the  court  to  the  following  head  renders  the 
insertion  of  the  view  of  the  counsel  proper:) 

II.  Are  the  J^fth,  SixtA,  and  Eighth  Claim?  Patentable  ? 

I.  Of  the  fifth  and  sixth.  The  fifth  is  a  claim  to  the  system  of 
signs  composed  of  dots,  spaces,  and  horizontal  lines,  (susceptible  of 
being  variously  combined,  representing  numerals,  words,  and  sen- 
tences,) for  telegraphic  pm-poses;  being  an  improved  instrumentality 
in  the  art  of  telegraphing  by  electricity  or  galvanism. 

The  sixth  is  a  claim  to  the  art,  consisting  of  the  marking  the  signs 
composed  of  dots,  spaces,  and  horizontal  lines,  (suseeptible  of  being 
variously  combined,  representing  numerals,  words,  and  sentences,) 
by  closing  and  breaMng  a  galvanic  circuit  more  or  less  rapidly  for 
telegraphing ;  combined  with  machinery  to  record  them. 

An  art  is  patentable  by  the  act  of  1836,  and  so  is  an  improvement 
on  it.  Whittemore -v.  Cutter,!  Gall.,  478;  Phillips  on  Patents,  102, 110; 
The  King  v.  Wheeler,  2  Barn.  &  Aid.,  349;  Crane  v.  Frioe,  "Webster's 
V.  C,  409;  SchuylMll  Bank  v.  Kneass,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  Eep.,  9  and  12; 
MfiClwg  Y.' Eingsland,  1  Howard,  204;  Curtis  on  Patents,  sec.  37; 
French  v.  Rogers,  opinion  Judges  Grier  and  Kane;  Pamphlet,  Kane, 
J.,  ParJm  V.  Sulme,  p.  7. 

The  art  is  distinct  from  the  means  employed  in  its  exercise ;  both 
may  be,  and  under  this  patent  are,  patented. 

II.  Of  iihe  eighth  claim.  This  claim  is  declaratory,  and  is  to  the 
efi'ect  that,  having  been  the  first  to  conceive  and  carry  into  effect  a 
plan  for  imprinting-  telegraphic  characters  by  the  power  of  electro - 
magnetism,  he  negatives  the  idea  that  the  mere  instrumentaMes  de- 
scribed in  his  patent  constitute  the  whole  of  the  invention  claimed  by 
him,  or  even  the  most  important  part  thereof,  or  that  he  intended,  to 
suiTcnder  to  the  public  the  conception  he  had  reduced  to  practical 
utility,  should  anybody  else  be  able  to  devise  other  means  for  ac- 
complishing the  same  end,  by  the  use  of  the  same  power,  but  claims 
it  as  his  property. 

He  who  discovers  a  principle  and  devises  one  mode  by  which  the 
same  can  be  rendered  practically  useful,  is  entitled  to  a  patent  which 
shall  protect  him  to  the  full  extent  of  his  invention,  and  against  all 
other  devices  for  using  it. 
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If  Morse,  therefore,  was  the  first  to  discover  that  the  power  of  elec 
tro-raagiietism  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  recording  telegraphic 
signs,  and  devised  one  practical  mode  for  using  it,  he  may,  bj'  a  gen- 
oral  claim,  secure  to  himself  the  right  of  so  applying  it,  as  well  as  the 
particular  devices  by  which  he  did  so.    London  Jour,  and  Rep.  Arts, 

1850,  p.  130 ;  Jupe  v.  Pratt,  Webster's  P.  C,  145,  146 ;  Forsyth's 
Patent,  "Webster's  P.  C,  96,-  97 ;  Crane  v.  Price,  "Webster's  P.  C, 
409,  410 ;  Park  v.  Little,  3  "Wash.  C.  C.  Eep.,  197. 

See  the  cases  collected  in  Loud  on  Patents,  Law  Lib.,  September, 

1851,  p.  37,  illustrating  the  proposition  that  the  rights  of  the  patentee 
are  not  restricted  to  the  particular  application  or  embodiment  of  his 
invention,  but  extend  to  the  exclusion  of  other  like  applications. 

Judge  Kane's  opinion,  BlaUchard's  case ;  Fr.  Inst.  Jour.,  1847 ; 
and  Pamphlet,  Parker  v.  Eulme,  Judge  Kane's  opinion. 

Patent  of  1846.    Reissued  1848. 

The  defenses  suggested  by  the  appellants  to  this  patent  are — 

I.  That  the  improvement  is  not  sufiiciently  described,  and  that  the 
improvement  is  not  sufficiently  discriminated. 

II.  That  it  is  for  the  same  invention  that  was  patented  to  Morse  in 
the  patent  of  1840. 

ni.  That  it  was  in  use  and  on  sale  with  patentee's  consent,  before 
his  application  for  a  patent. 

rV".  That  Morse  was  not  the  inventor. 

As  to  the  fourth  head,  th«  counsel  for  the  appellees  contended  that 
the  following  list  were  shown  by  the  evidence  to  have  been  invented 
by  Morse : 

1.  He  was  the  first  person  who  employed  an  electro-magnet,  placed 
in  a  loi^  circuit,  for  telegraphic  purposes, 

2.  He  was  the  first  person  who  devised  suitable  machinery  for  re- 
cording, and  adapted  such  machinery  to  an  electro-magnet  placed  in 
a  long  galvanic  circuit. 

3.  He  was  the  first  person  who  employed  an  electro-magnet,  placed 
in  a,  long  galvanic  circuit,  to  open  and  dose  another  long  galvanic 
circuit,  for  telegraphic  purposes. 

4.  He  was  the  first  person  who  employed  an  electro-magnet,  placed 
in  a  long  galvanic  circuit,  to  open  and  close  a  short  local  circuit  at  a 
distance,  for  telegraphic  purposes. 

5.  He  was  the  first  person  who  placed,  in  the  course  of  a  long  gal- 
vanic circuit,  at  various  distances  apart,  a  series  of  electro-magnets, 
to  open  and  close,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  corresponding  series 
01  short  recording  circuits,  by  means  of  which  arrangement  an  oper- 
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ator  at  one  station  could  simultaneously  record  at  a  series  of  distant 
telegraphic  stations. 

6.  He  was  the  first  person  who  adapted,  to  an  electro-ma,gnet 
placed  in  a  long  galvanic  circuit,  suitable  machinery  for  recording 
the  establishment  and  duration  of  a  galvanic  current  through  such  a 
long  galvanic  current. 

7.  He  was  the  first  person  who  devised  a  process  or  mode  of  estab- 
lishing and  continuing,  at  determinate  intervals  of  time,  a  galvanic 
current  through  a  circuit  of  conductors,  and  of  recording  the  establish- 
ment of  such  current  in  dots  and  lines. 

8.  He  was  the  firat  person  who  devised  a  system  of  signs  fornaed  of 
the  combination  of  dots  and  lines,  and  so  applicable  to  the  above  pro- 
cess of  recording  as  to  render  it  available  for  representing  at  a  dis- 
tance letters,  words,  and  sentences. 

9.  He  was  the  first  pei'son  who  employed  electro-magnetism,  when 
developed  in  the  manner  and  by  the  means  specified,  to  produce  dis- 
tinguishable signs  for  telegraphing. 

10.  He  was  the  first  person  who  adapted,  to  an  electro-magnet,  a 
lever  with  an  adjustable  reacting  spring,  and  adjustable  stops,  for 
limiting  the  play  of  such  armature,  and  thus  formed  a  receiving  elec- 
tro-magnet, susceptible  of  nice  regulation,  so  as  to  operate  equally 
with  the  varying  force  of  the  galvanic  currents  in  a  long  or  main 
circuit. 

11.  He  was  the  first  person  who  combined  such  an  electro-magnet 
in  a  long  circuit  with  a  short  recording  circuit,  to  be  opened  and  closed 
by  such  electro-magnet. 

12.  He  was  the  first  person  who  devised  and  constructed  an  appa- 
ratus or  machine  for  telegraphing,  consisting  of  the  several  following 
parts,  sustaining  to  each  other  the  several  following  relations,  and 
performing  the  several  following  functions,  respectively : 


1.  A  main  circuit, 


A  main  battery 
series, 


3.  Operating  keys, 


4.  A  series  of  receiy- 
ing  magnets, 


5.  Adjusting  screws, 


whicli  con- 
sists of 


each  of 
vrbich  con- 
sists of 


a  long  conductor  extend-  tbe  f  u  n  c- 
ing  through  several  tlon  of 
stations,  which  is 


a  niimber  of  cups  ar- 
ranged along  the  main 
conductor, 


a  small  metallic  lever 


an  electro-magnet  with 
lever,  and  reacting 
spiing. 


movable  screws  to  regu- 
late force  of  reacting 
spring  and  play  of 
lever. 


to  transn^it  the  galvanic 
current  through  its 
whole  length  when- 
ever it  is  closed, 

to  supply  the  main  con- 
ductor with  a  current 
sufficient  to  work  the 
electro-magnets  in  its 
course. 

to  break  and  close  the 
main  circuit. 

to  close  the  office  circuit 
when  a  current  passes 
through  the  main  cir- 
cuit. 

to  render  receiving  mag- 
nets sensitive  to  vary- 
ing force  of  main  cur- 
rent. 
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6.  Office  circuits. 


7.  Office  battery  se- 
ries. 


8.  Marking  apparar 
tns, 

9.  Eegisters, 


10.  Office  magnets, 


11.  Certain  process, 


12.  A  system  of  signs 


each  of 
wlitch  con- 
sists of 


wliicli  con- 
sists of 


a  circuit  of  conductors 
limited  to  eacli  office, 

a  certain  number  of 
grove  cups  at  each 
station. 


a  fine  pointed  piece  of 
iron,  pen  ICTcr,  and 
grooved  roller, 

a  series  of  clock-worlc 
moved  by  a  weight  reg- 
lUated  by  a  fly, 

an  electro-magnet, 


in  establishing,  continu- 
ing, and  interrupting 
a  galvrmie  current 
through  the  main  cir- 
cuit  at  determinate 
intervals, 

dots  and  lines  to  repre- 
sent the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  and  numer- 
als. 


the  func- 
tion of 
which  is 


to  transmit  the  power  to 
mark  the  paper. 

to  generate  and  supply 
the  office  circuit  with  a 
current  of  greater  force 
than  the  main  circuit 
current. 

to  indent  dots  and  lines 
upon  paper. 


to  move  the  paper  uni- 
formly under  the  point 
of  the  pen. 

1.  To  develop  the  power 
by  which  the  pen 
marks  in  the  groove  of 
a  roller. 

2.  To  produce  audible 
distinguishable  sounds. 

to  record  dots  and  lines 
at  one  or  many  distailt 
stations  at  the  will  of  a 
distant  operator; 


1.  When  applied  to  the 
record,  to  render  such 
record  intelligible. 

2.  When  applied  to  the 
sounds  of  the  office 
magne  t,_  to  render  those 
sounds  intelligible. 


13.  The  art  of  recording  dots  and  lines  at  a  distance  for  telegraph- 
ing. 

(The  counsel  then  examined  the  question  of.  infringement  of  each 
patent  separately,  and  concluded  with  the  following :) 

The  Appellants  infringe  the  Patents  of  1840  and  1846,  Jointly  Considered. 

It  is  proper  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  patents  together,  and  in 
connection  with  the  specifications  as  well  as  separately,  in  order  to 
secure  the  real  invention  to  the  patentee. 

The  joint  effect  of  the  several  claims  of  the  first  patent,  apart  from 
the  specific  things  claimed  in  each,  makes  it  a  patent  also  for  Morse's 
new  art,  process,  and  system  of  telegraphing,  by  recording  the  variar 
ble  duration  of  the  galvanic  current  in  dots  and  lines. 

The  second  patent  is  for  an  improvement  in  the  means  by  which 
that  art  was  carried  into  effect. 

The  two  together  constitute  the  art,  process,  system,  and  means  of 
telegraphing  as  improved,  or,  in  other  words,  the  telegraph. 

This  whole  system  or  telegi'aph  so  jointly  considered,  as  used  by 
the  appellants,  iu  all  its  main  features,  is  copied  from  that  of  the  ap- 
pellees. That  it  is  so,  will  appear  from  the  following  table,  showing 
the  several  parts  of  the  apparatus  used  by  each,  and  their  several 
relations  and  functions. 

The  appellants  and  appellees  agree  in  employing  an  apparatus  for 
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telegraphing,  consisting  of  the  tbllowiug  parts,  sustaining  to  each 
other  the  several  following  relations,  and  performing  the  several 
following  functions,  respectively : 


1.  A  main  circuit, 


3.   A  main  battery 
series, 


3.  Opexuting  keys, 

4.  A  series  of  veeeiv- 
ing  magnets, 


5.  Adjusting  BGT&WB, 


6.  Office  cirenits,    ' 


7.  Office  battary  se- 

lies. 


^  A  pen  ^oint,  pen 
lever,  and  grooved 
lever, 


9.  Registers, 


10.  Office  magnets, 


11.  Certain  process, 


12.  A  system  ofeignM 


wMcli  con- 
sists of 


each  of 
'Which  con- 
sists of 


which  conr 

sists  of 


which  con- 
sists 


L  long  conductor  extend- 
ing through  several 

stations. 


a  number  of  cups  ar- 
ranged along  the  n^ain 
conductor, 


a  small  metallic  lever 

an  electro-magnet  with 
lever,  and  reacting 
spiing, 

movable  screws  to  regu- 
late force  of  reacting 
spring  and  play  of 
lever, 

a  circuit  of  conductors 
limited  to  each  office, 

a  certain  nuraiber  of 
grove  cups  at  each 
station, 


a  fihe  pointed-  piece  of 
iron,  lever,  and  grooved 
roller, 


a  series  of  clock-work 
moved  by  a  weight  reg- 
ulated by  a  fly, 

an  electrormagnet, 


in  establishing,  continu- 
ing, and  Interrupting 
a  galvanic  current 
through  main  rarcuit 
at  determinate  inter- 
vals, 

dots  and  lines  to  repre- 
sent the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  and  numer- 
als. 


the  func- 
tion of 
which  is 


to  transmit  the  galvanic 
current  through  its 
whole  length  when- 
ever it  is  closed. 

to  supply  the  main  con- 
ductor wiUl  a  cnirent 
sufficient  to  work  thA 
electro-magnets  in  its 
course. 

to  break  and  close  the 
main  circuit. 

to  close  the  office  circuit 
when  a  current  passes 
through  the  main  cir- 
cuit-. 

to  render  receiving  mag- 
nets sensitive  to  vary- 
ing force  of  main  cur- 
rents. 

to  tiansmlt  the  power  to 
m.ark  the  paper. 

to  generate  and  supply 
the  office  circuit  with  a 
current  of  greater  force 
than  the  main  circuit 
current. 

to  indent  dots  and  lines 
upon  paper. 


to  move  the  paper  uni- 
formly under  1^e  point 
of  the  pen. 

J.  To  develop  the  power 
by  which  the  pen 
marks  in  the  groove  of 
a  roller. 
2.  To  produce  audible 
distinguishable  sounds. 

to  record  dots  and  lines 
at  one  or  many  distant 
stations  at  the  will  of  a 
distant  operator. 


1.  "When  applied  to  the 
r*?cord,  to  render  such 
record  intelligible. 

3.  When  applied  to  the 
sounds  01  the  office 
magnet,  torenderthose 
sounds  lnt61]iigible« 


Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  couii. 

In  proceeding  to  pronounce  judgment  in  this  case,  the  court  is  sen- 
sible, not  only  of  its  importance,  but  of  the  difficulties  in  some  of  the 
questions  which  it  presents  for  decision.  The  case  was  ai'gued  at  the 
}ast  term,  and  continued  over  by  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
it  a  more  deliberate  examination.  And  since  the  continuance,  we 
hiu'c  received  from  the  counsel  on  both  sides  printed  arguments,  in 
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which  all  of  the  questions  raised  on  the  trial  have  been  fully  and 
elaborately  discussed. 

The  appellants  take  three  grounds  of  defense.  In  the  first  place, 
they  deny  that  Professor  Morse  was  the  first  and  original  inventor  of 
the  eleetro^magnetic  telegraphs  described  in  his  two  reissued  patents 
of  1848.  Secondly,  they  insist,  that  if  he  was  the  original  inventor, 
the  patents  under  which  he  claims  have  not  been  issued  conformably 
to  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  do  not  confer  on  him  the  right  to  the 
exclusive  use.  And  thirdly,  if  these  two  propositions  are  decided 
against  them,  they  insist  that  the  telegraph  of  O'Eeilly  is  substantially 
different  from  that  of  Professor  Morse,  and  the  use  of  it,  therefore, 
no  infringement  of  hia  rights. 

In  determining  these  questions,  we  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  patent  which  Professor  Morse  obtained  in 
1840,  and  which  was  reissued  in  1848.  The  main  dispute  between 
the  parties  is  upon  the  validity  of  this  patent ;  and  the  decision  upon 
it  will  dispose  of  the  chief  points  in  controversy  in  the  other. 

In  I'elation  to  the  first  point,  (the  originality  of  the  invention,)  many 
witnesses  have  been  examined  on  both  sides. 

It  is  obvious  that,  for  some  years  before  Professor  Morse  made  his 
invention,  scientific  men  in  different  parts  of  Europe  were  earnestly 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuit.  Electro-magnetism  itself  was  a  recent, 
discovery,  and  opened  to  them  a  new  and  unexplored  field  for  their 
laborsj  and  minds  of  a  high  order  were  engaged  in  developing  its 
power  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  might  be  applied. 

Professor  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  states,  in  his  testi- 
mony, that  prior  to  the  wintei'  of  1819-20,  an  electro-magnetic  tele- 
graph—that is  to  say,  a  telegraph  operating  by  the  combined  inffuence 
of  electricity  and  magnetism-^ was  not  possible ;  that  the  scientific 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded  were  until  then  unknown,  and  that 
tiie  first  fact  of  electro-magnetism  was  discovered  by  Oersted,  of 
Copenbage^i,  in  that  winter,  and  was  widely  published,  and  the  ac- 
count everywhere  received  with  interest. 

He  also  gives  an  account  of  the  various  discoveries,  subsequently 
made  from  time  fo  time,  by  diflerent  persons  in  different  places,  de- 
veloping its  properties  and  powers,  and  among  them  his  own.  He 
commenced  his  researches  in  1828,  a<nd  pursued  them  with  ardor  and 
success^  from  that  time  until  the  telegraph  of  Professor  Morse  was 
established  and  in  actual  operation.  And  it  is  due  to  him  to  say, 
that  no  one  has  contributed  more  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  electro- 
magnetism,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  great  invention  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  than  the  Professor  himself. 
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It  ia  unnecessary,  however,  to  give  in  detail  the  discoveries  enum- 
erated by  him,  either  his  own  or  those  of  others.  But  it  appears  from 
his  testimony  that,  very  soon  after  the  discovery  made  by  Oersted,  it 
was  believed  by  men  of  science  that  this  newly-discovered  power 
niight  be  used  to  communicate  intelligence  to  distant  places.  And 
l)efore  the  year  1823,  Ampere,  of  Paris,  one  of  the  most  successful 
cultivators  of  physical  science,  proposed  to  the  French  Academy  a 
plan  for  that  purpose.  But  his  project  was  never  reduced  to  prac- 
tice. And  the  discovery  made  by  Barlow,  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  of  Woolwich,  England,  in  1825,  that  the  galvanic  current 
greatly  diminished  in  power  as  the  distance  increased,  put  at  rest,  for 
ii  time,  all  attempts  to  construct  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph.  Sub- 
sequent discoveries,  however,  revived  the  hope ;  and  in  the  year  1832, 
when  Professor  Morse  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  subject, 
die  conviction  was  general,  among  men  of  science  everywhere,  that 
.the  object  could,  and  sooner  or  later  would,  be  accomplished. 

The  great  difficulty  in  their  way  was  the  fact  that  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent, however  strong  in  the  beginning,  became  gradually  weaker  as 
it  advanced  on  the  wire,  and  was  not  sti-ong  enough  to  produce  a 
jTiechanical  effect  after  a  certain  distance  had  been  traversed.  But, 
encouraged  by  the  discoveries  which  were  made  from  time  to  time, 
and  strong  in  the  belief  that  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph  was  prac- 
ticable, many  eminent  and  scientific  men,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this 
■country,  became  deeply  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  surmount  what 
appeared  to  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  success.  And  in  this  state  of 
things  it  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  four  different  mag- 
in  etic  telegraphs,  purporting  to  have  overcome  the  difficulty,  should 
be  invented  and  made  public  so  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  each 
jlias  claimed  a  priority,  and  that  a  close  and  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
■facts  in  each  case  is  necessary  to  decide  between  them.  The  inven- 
idons  were  so  nearly  simultaneous  that  neither  inventor  can  be  justly 
laccused  of  having  derived  any  aid  from  the  discoveries  of  the  other. 

One  of  these  inventors.  Doctor  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  in  Germany, 
(Communicated  his  discovery  to  the  Academy  of  Science,  in  Paris,  on 
ithe  19th  of  July,  1838,  and  states  in  his  communication  that  it  had 
Ibeen  in  operation  more  than  a  year. 

Another  of  the  European  inventors.  Professor  Wheatstone,  of 
London,  in  the  month  of  April,  1837,  explained  to  Professors  Henry 
•mkI  Bacho,  who  were  then  in  London,  his  plan  of  an  electro-mag- 
netic telegraph,  and  exhibited  to  them  his  method  of  brining  into 
action  a  second  galvanic  circuit,  in  order  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the 
diminntion  of  force  in  a  long  circuit;  bnt  it  appears,  by  the  testi- 
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mouy-  of  Prbfessor  Gale,  that  the  patent  to  Wheatstone  and  Cooke 
was  not  sealed  until  January  21, 1840,  and  their  specification  was 
not  tiled  until  the  21st  of  July,  in  the  same  year;  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  description  of  it  was  published  before  1839. 

The  i-emaining  European  patent  is  that  of  Edward  Davy.  His 
patent,  it  appears,  was  sealed  on  the  4th  of  July,  1838,  but  his 
specification  was  not  filed  until  Januarj'  4,  1839 ;  and  when  these 
two  English  patents  are  brought  into  competition  with  that  of  Morse, 
they  must  take  date  from  the  time  of  filing  their  respective  specificar 
tions.  Eor  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  law  then  stood  in 
England,  the  inventor  was  allowed  six  months  to  file  the  description 
of  his  invention  after  his  patent  was  sealed ;  while,  in  this  country, 
the  filing  of  the  specification  is  simultaneous  with  the  application  for 
patents. 

The  defendants  contend  that  all,  or  at  least  some,  of  these  Euro- 
pean telegraphs  were  invented  and  made  public  before  the  discovery 
claimed  by  Morse ;  and  that  the  process  and  method  by  which  he 
conveys  intelligence  to  a  distance  is  substantially  the  same,  with  the 
exception  only  of  its  capacity  for  impressing  upon  paper  the  marks 
or  signs  described  in  the  alphabet  he  invented. 

Waiving  for  the  present  any  remarks  upon  the  identity  or  simili- 
tude of  these  inventions,  the  court  is  of  opinion  that  the  first  branch 
of  the  objection  cannot  be  maintained,  an^  that  Morse  was  the  first 
and  original  inventor  of  the  telegraph  described  in  his  specification, 
and  preceded  the  three  European  inventions  relied  on  by  the  defend- 
ants. 

The  evidence  is  full  and  clear  that,  when  he  was  returning  from  a 
visit  to  Europe,  in  1832,  he  was  deeply  engaged  upon  this  subject  dur- 
ing the  voyage ;  and  that  the  process  and  means  were  so  far  develop- 
ed and  arranged  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  was  confident  of  ultimate 
success.  It  is  in  proof  that  he  pursued  these  investigations  with  un- 
remitting ardor  and  industry,  interrupted  occasionally  by  pecuniary 
embarrassments;  and  we  think  that  it  is  established,  by  the  testimony 
of  Professor  Gale  and  others,  that,  eai'ly  in  the  spring  of  1837,  Morse 
had  invented  his  plan  for  combining  two  or  more  electric  or  galvanic 
circuits,  with  independent  batteries  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming 
the  diminished  force  of  electro-magnetism  in  long  circuits,  although  it 
was  not  disclosed  to  the  witness  until  afterwards ;  and  that  there  is 
reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  he  had  so  far  completed  his  in- 
vention that  the  whole  process,  combination,  powers,  and  machinery 
were  arranged  in  his  mind,  and  that  the  delay  in  bringing  it  out  arose 
fi-om  his  wa.nt  of  means;  for  it  required  the  highest  order  of  mechan- 
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ical  skill  to  execute  and  adjust  the  nice  and  delicate  work  neces- 
sai-y  to  put  the  telegraph  into  operation,  and  the  slightest  error  or 
defect  would  have  been  fatal  to  its  success.  He  had  not  the  means 
at  that  time  to  procure  the  services  of  Workmen  of  that  character;  and 
without  their  aid  no  model  could  be  prepared  which  would  do  jus- 
tice to  his  invention.  And  it,  moreover,  required  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  procure  proper  materials  for  the  work.  He,  however, 
filed  his  caveat  on  the  6th  of  October,  1837,  and  on  the  7th  of  April', 

1838,  applied  for  his  patent,  accompanying  his  application  with  a 
Bpecification  of  his  invention,  and  describing  the  process  and  means 
used  to  produce  the  ettect.  It  is  true,  that  Olleilly,  in  his  answer, 
alleges  that  the  plan  by  which  he  now  combines  two  or  more  galvanic 
or  electric  currents,  with  independent  batteries,  was  not  contained  in 
that  specification,  but  discovered  and  interpolated  afterwai-ds ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  support  this  charge.  And  we  are 
satisfied,  from  the  testtmony,  that  the  plan,  as  it  now  appears  in  his 
specification,  had-  then  been  invented,  and  was  actually  intended  to 
be  described. 

"With  this  evidence  before  us,  we  think  it  is  evident  that  the  inven- 
tion of  Morse  was  prior  to  that  of  Steinheil,  Wheatstone,  or  Davy. 
The  discovery  of  Steinheil,  taking  the  time  which  he  himself  gave  to 
the  French  Academy  of  Science,  cannot  be  understood  as  carrying 
it  back  beyond  the  months  of  May  or  June,  1837.  And  that  of 
"Wheatstone,  as  exhibited  to  Professors  Henry  and  Bache,  goes  back 
only  to  April  in  that  year.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  to 
carry  back  the  invention  of  Davy  beyond  the  4th  of  January,  1839, 
when  bis  specification  was  filed,  except  a  publication  said  to  have 
been  made  in  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine,  January  20, 1838 ; 
and  the*  invention  of  Morse  is  justly  entitled  to  take  date  from  early 
ia  the  spring  of  1837.  And  in  the  description  of  Diavy's  invention, 
as  given  in  the  publication  of  January  20,1838,  there  is  nothing  spe- 
cified which  Morse  could  have  borrowed ;  and  we  have  no  evidence 
to  show  that  his  invention  ever  was  or  could  be  carried  into  success- 
ful operation. 

In  relation  to  Wheatstone,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  discrep- 
ancy in  the  testimony.  According  to  Professor  Gale's  testimony,  as 
before  mentioned,  the  specification  of  Wheatstone  and  Cooke  was  not 
filed  until  July  21, 1840,  and  his  information  is  derived  from  the  Lon- 
don Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  But  it  appears,  by  the  testimony 
of  Edward  F.  Bai'nes,  that  this  telegraph  was  in  actual  operation  in 

1839.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company  v.  Brett  ^ 
Little,  10  Common  J*lcas  Keports,  by  Scott,  his  specification  is  said 
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to  have  been  filed  December  12,  1837.  But  if  the  last-mentioned 
date  is  taken  as  the  true  one,  it  would  not  make  his  invention  prior 
to  that  of  Morse.  And  even  if  it  would,  yet  this  case  must  be  de- 
cided by  the  testimony  in  the  record,  and  we  cannot  go  out  of  it  and 
take  into  consideration  a  fact  stated  in  a  book  of  reports.  Moreover, 
we  have  noticed  this  case  merely  because  it  has  been  pressed  into  the 
argument.  The  appellants  do  not  mention  it  in  their  answer,  nor  put 
their  defense  on  it.  And  if  the  evidence  of  its  prioi'ity  was  conclu- 
sive, it  would  not  avail  them  in  this  suit;  for  they  cannot  be  allowed 
to  surprise  the  patentee  by  evidence  of  a  prior  invention  of  which 
they  gave  him  no  notice. 

But  if  the  priority  of  Morse's  invention  was  more  doubtful,  and  it 
was  conceded  tliat  in  fact  some  one  of  the  European  inventors  had 
preceded  him  a  few  montlis  or  a  few  weeks,  it  would  not  invalidate 
his  patent.  The  act  of  Congress  provides  that  when  the  patentee 
believes  himself  to  be  the  first  inventor,  a  previous  discovery  in  a 
foreign  country  shall  not  render  his  patent  void,  unless  such  discovery, 
or  some  substantial  pail  of  it,  had  been  before  patented  or  described 
in  a  printed  publication. 

IsTow,  we  suppose  no  one  will  doubt  that  Morae  believed  himself  to 
be  the  original  inventor,  when  he  applied  for  his  patent,  in  April, 
1838.  Steinheil's  discovery  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  pat- 
ented, nor  to  have  been  described  in  any  printed  publication  until 
July  of  that  year.  And  neither  of  the  English  inventions  is  shown 
by  the  testimony  to  have  been  patented  until  after  Morse's  application 
for  a  patent,  nor  to  have  been  so  described  in  any  previous  publication 
as  to  embrace  any  substantial  part  of  his  invention.  And  if  his  appli- 
cation for  a  patent  was  made  under  such  circumstances,  the  patent 
is  good,  even  if,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was  not  the  first  inventor. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  unnecessary  to  compare  the  tele- 
graph of  Morse  with  these  European  inventions,  to  ascertain  whether 
they  are  substantially  the  same  or  not.  If  they  were  the  same  in 
every  particular,  it  would  not  impair  his  i-ights.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  examine  them,  and  look  at  the  process  and  the  machinery  and 
results  of  each,  so  far  as  the  facts  are  before  us,  without  perceiving 
at  on«e  the  substantial  and  essential  difference  between  them  and  the 
decided  superiority  of  the  one  invented  by  Professor  Morse. 

Neither  can  the  inquiries  he  made  nor  the  information  or  advice  he 
received  from  men  of  science  in  the  course  of  his  researches  impair 
his  right  to  the  character  of  an  inventor.  No  invention  can  possibly 
be  made,  consisting  of  a  combination  of  ditferent  elements  of  power, 
without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  each  pf  them,  and 
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,  the  mode  in  which  they  operate  on  each  other.  And  it  can  make  no 
diiFerence,  in  this  respect,  whether  he  derives  his  information  from 
books  or  from  conversation  with  men  skilled  in  the  science.  If  it 
were  otherwise,  no  patent  in  which  a  combination  of  different  ele- 
ments is  used  could  ever  be  obtained ;  for  no  man  ever  made  such 
an  invention,  without  having  first  obtained  this  information,  unless 
it  was  discovered  by  some  fortunate  accident.  And  it  is  evident 
that  such  an  invention  as  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph  could  never 
have  been  brought  into  action  without  it;  for  a  very  high  degree 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  the  nicest  skill  in  the  mechanic  arts  are 
combined  in  it,  and  were  both  necessary  to  bring  it  into  successful 
operation.  And  the  fact  that  Morse  sought  and  obtained  the  neces- 
sary information  aud  counsel  from  the  best  sources,  and  acted  upon 
it,  neither  impairs  his  rights  as  an  inventor  nor  detracts  from  his 
merits. 

Eegarding  Professor  Morse  as  the  first  and  original  inventor  of  the 
telegraph,  we  come  to  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the 
validity  of  his  patent. 

"We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  objections  taken 
to  the  proceedings  upon  which  the  first  patent  was  issued,  or  to  the 
additional  specifications  of  the  reissued  patent  of  1848.  In  relation 
to  the  first,  if  there  was  any  alteration  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
missioner, it  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of  form,  rather  than  of 
substance ;  and,  as  regards  the  second,  there  is  nothing  in  the  proof 
or  on  the  face  of  the  reissued  patent  to  show  that  the  invention  therein 
described  is  not  the  same  with  the  one  intended  to  be  secured  by  the 
original  patent.  It  was  reissued  by  the  proper  lawful  authority,  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  see  that  it  did  not 
cover  more  than  the  original  invention.  It  must  be  presumed,  there- 
fore, that  it  does  not,  until  the  contrary  appears.  Variations  from 
the  description  given  in  the  former  specification  do  not  necessarily 
imply  that  it  is  for  a  different  discovery.  The  right  to  surrender  the 
old  patent,  and  receive  another  in  its  place,  was  given  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  patentee  to  give  a  more  perfect  description  of  his  in- 
vention, when  any  mistake  or  oversight  was  committed  in  his  first. 
It  necessarily,  therefore,  varies  from  it;  and  we  see  nothing  in  the 
reissued  patent  that  may  not,  without  proof  to  the  contrary,  be  re- 
garded as  a  more  careful  description  than  the  foraier  one,  explaining 
more  fully  the  nice  and  delicate  manner  in  which  the  different  ele- 
ments of  power  are  arranged  and  combined  together,  and  act  upon 
one  another,  in  order  to  produce  the  eft'ect  described  in  the  specificar 
tion.     ISTor  is  it  void  because  it  does  not  bear  the  same  date  with  his 
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French  patent.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquii'e  whether  the  application 
of  Professor  Morse  to  the  Patent  Office,  in  1838,  before  he  went  to 
France,  does  or  does  not  exempt  his  patent  from  the  operation  of  the 
act  of  Congress  upon  the  subject ;  for,  if  it  should  be  decided  that 
it  does  not  exempt  it,  the  only  effect  of  that  decision  would  be  to  limit 
the  monopoly  to  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  foreign  patent. 
And  in  either  case  the  patent  was  in  full  force  at  the  time  the  injunc- 
tion was  granted  by  the  Circuit  Court,  and  when  the  present  appeal 
stood  regularly  for  hearing  in  this  coui't. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  exceptions  taken  to  the  specification  and 
claims  of  the  patentee  in  the  reissued  patent  of  1848. 

We  perceive  no  well-founded  objection  to  the  description  which  is 
given  of  the  whole  invention  and  its  separate  parts,  nor  to  his  right 
to  a  patent  for  the  first  seven  inventions  set  forth  in  the  specification 
of  his  claims.     The  difficulty  arises  on  the  eighth. 

It  is  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Eighth.  I  do  not  propose  to  limit  myself  to  the  specific  machinery, 
or  parts  of  machinery,  described  in  the  foregoing  specification  and 
claims ;  the  essence  of  my  invention'  being  the  use  of  the  motive- 
power  of  the  •electric  or  galvanic  current,  which  I  call  electro-mag- 
netism, however  developed,  for  marking  or  printing  intelligible  char- 
acters, signs,  or  letters,  at  any  distances,  being  a  new  application  of 
that  power,  of  which  I  claim  to  be  the  first  inventor  or  discoverer." 

It  is  impossible  to  misunderstand  the  extent  of  this  claim.  He 
claims  the  exclusive  right  to  every  improvement  where  the  motive- 
power  is  the  electric  or  galvanic  current,  and  the  result  is  the  mark- 
ing or  printing  intelligible  characters,  signs,  or  letters,  at  a  distance. 

If  this  claim  can  be  maintained,  it  matters  not  by  what  process  or 
machinery  the  result  is  accomplished.  For  aught  that  we  know,  some 
future  inventor,  in  the  onward  march  of  science,  may  discover  a  mode 
of  writing  or  printing  at  a  distance  by  means  of  the  electric  or  gal- 
vanic current,  without  using  any  pai't  of  the  process  or  combination 
set  forth  in  the  plaintiff's  specification.  His  invention  may  be  less 
complicated — less  liable  to  get  out  of  order — less  expensive  in  con- 
struction, and  in  its  operation.  But  yet,  if  it  is  covered  by  this  patent, 
the  inventor  could  not  use  it,  nor  the  public  have  the  benefit  of  it, 
without  the  permission  of  this  patentee. 

ISTor  is  this  all ;  while  he  shuts  the  door  against  inventions  of  other 
persons,  the  patentee  would  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  new  discover- 
ies in  the  properties  and  powers  of  electro-magnetism  which  scientific 
men  might  bring  to  light.  For  he  says  he  does  not  confine  his  claim 
to  the  machinery,  or  parts  of  niachiuery,  which  he  specifies ;   but 
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cfeims  for  Mmself  a  monopoly  in  its  -use,  however  developed,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  .printing  at  a  distance.  New  discoveries  in  physical  sci- 
ence may  enable  him  to  combine  it  with  new  agents  and  new  ele- 
ments, and  by  that  means  attain  the  object  in  a  manner  superior  to 
the  present  process,  and  altogether  different  from  it.  And  if  he  can 
secure  tihe  exclusive  use  by  his  present  patent,  he  may  vary  it  with 
every  new  'discovery  and  development  of  the  science,  and  need  place 
no  description  of  thcj^new  manner,  process,  or  machinery  upon  the 
records  of  the  Patent  Office.  And  when  his  patent  expires,  the  pub- 
lie  must  apply  to  him  to  learn  what  it  is.  In  fine,  he  claims  an 
exclusive  right  to  use  a  manner  and  process  which  he  has  not  describ- 
ed, and  indeed  had  not  invented,  and  therefore  could  not  describe 
when  he  obtained  his  patent.  The  coui't  is  of  opinion  that  the  claim 
is  too  broad,  and  not  warranted  by  law. 

'So  one,  we  suppose,  will  maintain  that  Fulton  could  have  taken 
out  a  patent  for  his  invention  of  propelling  vessels  by  steam,  describ- 
ing the  process  and  machinery  he  used,  and  claimed  under  it  the 
exclusive  right  to  use  the  motive-power  of  steam,  however  devel- 
oped, for  the  purpose  of  propelling  vessels.  It  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  under  such  a  patent  he  could  have  prevented  the  use  of 
the  improved  machinery  which  science  has  since  introduced,  although 
the  motive-power  is  steam  and  the  result  is  the  propulsion  of  vessels. 
ITeiither  could  the  man  who  first  discovered  that  steam  might,  by  a 
proper  awsDmgement  of  machinery,  be  used  as  a  motive-power  to 
■grind  corn  or  spin  cotton,  claim  the  rigbt  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
steam  as  a  motive-power  for  the  purpose  of  producing  such  effects. 

Again,  the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive-power  in  printing-presses  is 
eompaiTatively  a  modern  discovery.  "Was  the  first  inventor  of  a 
machine  or  process  of  this  kind  entitled  to  a  patent,  giving  him  the 
exclusive  right  to  use  steam  as  a  motive-power,  however  develope<^ 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  or  printing  intelligible  characters  ?  Could 
he  have  prevented  the  use  of  any  other  press,  subsequently  invented, 
where  steam  was  used  ?  Yet,  so  far  as  pateutable  rights  are  con- 
cerned, both  improvements  must  stand  on  the  same  principles.  Both 
use  a  known  motive-power  to  print  iMelligibLe  marks  or  letters;  and 
it  can  make  no  difference,  in  their  legal  rights  under  the  Patent 
Laws,  whether  the  printing  is  done  near  at  hand  or  at  a  distance. 
Both  depend  for  success  not  merely  upon  the  motive-power,  but 
upon  the  machinery  vsdth  which  it  is  combined.  And  it  has  never, 
we  believe,  been  supposed  by  any  one  that  the  first  inventor  of  a 
steam  printing-press  was  entitled  to  the  exclusive  use  of  steam  as  a 
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naetive-power,  however  developed,  for  marking  or  printing  intelligi- 
ble characters. 

Indeed,  the  acts  of  the  patentee  himself  are  inconsistent  with  the 
claim  made  in  his  behalf;  for  in  1846  he  took  out  a  patent  for  his 
new  improvement  of  local  circuits,  by  means  of  which  intelligence 
CQuld  be  printed  at  intermediate  places  along  the  roain  line  of  the 
telegraph ;  and  he  obtained  a  reissued  patent  for  this  invention  in 
1848.  Yet  in  this  new  invention  the  electric  or  galvanic  current  was 
the  motive-power,  and  writing  at  a  distance  the  effect.  The  power 
was  undoubtedly  developed  by  new  machinery  and  new  combina- 
tions. But  if  his  eighth  claim  could  be  sustained,  this  improvement 
would  be  embraced  by  his  first  patent.  And  if  it  was  so  embraced, 
his  patent  for  the  local  circuits  would  be  illegal  and  void ;  for  he 
could  not  take  out  a  subsequent  patent  for  a  portion  of  his  first  in- 
vention, and  thereby  extend  his  monopoly  beyond  the  pei'iod  limited 
by  law. 

Many  eases  have  been  referred  to  in  the  argument  which  have 
been  decided,  upon  this  subject,  in  the  English  and  American  courts. 
"We  shall  speak  of  those  only  which  seem  to  be  considered  as  leading 
ones.  And  those  most  relied  on  and  pressed  upon  the  court  in  be- 
half of  the  patentee  are  the  cases  which  arose  in  England  upon  l^eil- 
son's  patent  for  the  inti-oduction  of  heated  air  between  the  blowing 
apparatus  and  the  furnace,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

The  leading  case  upon  this  patent  is  that  of  Ndlson  et  al.  v.  Har- 
ford et  al,,  in  the  English  Qourt  of  Exchequer.  It  was  elaborately 
argued,  and  appears  to  have  been  carefully  considered  by  the  court. 
The^case  was  this: 

Keilson,  in  his  specification,  described  his  invention  as  one  for  the 
improved  application  of  air  to  produce  heat  in  fires,  forges,  and  fui- 
naces,  where  a  blowing  apparatus  is  required ;  and  it  was  to  be  ap- 
plied as  follows:  The  blast,  or  current  of  air  produced  by  the  blowing 
apparatus,  was  to  be  passed  from  it  into  an  air  vessel,  or  receptacle 
made  sufficiently  strong  to  endure  the  blast ;  and  through  or  from 
that  vessel  or  receptacle,  Tjy  means  of  a  tube,  pipe,  or  aperture  into  the 
fire,  the  receptacle  be  kept  artificially  heated  to  a  considerable  temper- 
ature, by  heat  externally  applied.  He  then  described,  in  rather  gen- 
eral terms,  the  manner  in  which  the  receptacle  might  be  constructed 
and  heated,  and  the  air  conducted  through  it  to  the  fire,  stating  that 
the  form  of  the  receptacle  was  not  material,  nor  the  manner  of  ap^ 
plying  heat  to  it.  In  the  action  above  mentioned  for  the  infringe- 
ment of  this  patent,  the  defendant,  among  other  defenses,  insisted 
that  the  machinery  for  heating  the  air,  and  throwing  it  hot  into  the 
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furnace,  was  not  sufficiently  described  in  the  specification,  and  the 
patent  void  on  that  account ;  and,  also,  that  a  patent  for  throwing 
hot  air  into  the  furnace,  instead  of  cold,  and  thereby  increasing  the 
intensity  of  the  heat,  was  a  patent  for  a  principle,  and  that  a  princi- 
ple was  not  patentable. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  defenses,  the  jury  found  that  a  man  of  ordi- 
nary skill  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  looking  at  the  specification 
alone,  could  construct  such  an  apparatus  as  would  be  productive  of  a 
beneficial  result,  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  while  to  adapt  it  to  the 
machinery  in  all  cases  of  forges,  cupalos,  and  furnaces,  where  the 
blast  is  used. 

And  upon  the  second  ground  of  defense.  Baron  Parke,  who  deliv- 
ered the  opinion  of  the  court,  said : 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  the  specification  of  a  pat- 
ent for  a  principle,  and  this,  at  first,  created  in  the  minds  of  the  court 
much  difficulty ;  but,  after  full  considei'ation,  we  think  that  the  plain- 
tiff does  not  merely  claim  a  principle,  but  a  machine  embodying  a 
principle,  and  a  very  valuable  one.  We  think  the  case  must  be  con- 
sidered as  if  the  principle  being  well  known,  the  plaintiff  had  first 
invented  a  mode  of  applying  it  by  a  mechanical  apparatus  to  fur- 
naces ;  and  his  invention  then  consists  in  this :  by  interposing  a  re- 
ceptacle for  heated  air  between  the  blowing  apparatus  and  the  furnace. 
In  this  receptacle  he  directs  the  air  to  be  heated  by  the  application  of 
heat  externally  to  the  receptacle;  and  thus  he  accomplishes  the  ob- 
ject of  applying  the  blast,  which  was  before  cold  air,  in  a  heated  state 
to  the  furnace." 

"We  see  nothing  in  this  opinion  differing  in  any  degree  from  ^.the 
familiar  principles  of  law  applicable  to  patent  cases.  Neilson  claimed 
no  particular  mode  of  constructing  the  receptacle  or  of  heating  it. 
He  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  it  might  be  done ;  but  admitted 
that  it  might  also  be  done  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  at  a  higher  or 
lower  temperature,  and  that  all  of  them  would  produce  the  effect  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  provided  the  air  was  heated  by  passing  through 
a  heated  receptacle.  And  hence,  it  seems  that  the  court  at  first 
doubted  whether  it  was  a  patent  for  anything  more  than  the  discov- 
ery that  hot  air  would  promote  the  ignition  of  fuel  better  than  cold. 
And  if  this  had  been  the  construction,  the  court,  it  appears,  would 
have  held  his  patent  to  be  void,  because  the  discovery  of  a  principle 
in  natural  philosophy  or  physical  science  is  not  patentable. 

But,  after  much  consideration,  it  was  finally  decided  that  this  prin- 
ciple must  be  regarded  as  well  known,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had  in- 
vented a  mechanical  mode  of  applying  it  to  furnaces ;  and  that  Ms 
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inveniiou  consisted  in  interposing  a  heated  receptacle  between  the 
blower  and  the  furnace,  and  by  this  means  heating  the  air  after  it 
left  the  Moiwer,  and  before  it  was  thrown  into  the  fire,  "Whoever, 
therefore,  used  this  method  of  throwing  hot  air  into  the  furnace, 
used  the  process  he  had  invented,  and  thereby  infringed  his  patent, 
although  the  form  of  the  receptacle,  or  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ments for  heating  it,  might  be  diifferent  from  those  described  by  the 
patentee;  for  whatever  form  was  adopted  for  the  receptacle,  or 
whatever  mechanical  arrangements  were  made  for  heating  it,  the 
effect  would  be  produced  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  if  the  heated 
receptacle  was  placed  between  the  blower  and  the  furnace,  and  the 
current  of  air  passed  through  it. 

Undoubtedly,  the  principle  that  hot  air  will  promote  the  ignition 
of  fuel  better  than  cold,  was  embodied  in  this  machine ;  but  the  pat- 
ent was  not  supported  because  this  principle  was  embodied  in  it. 
He  would  have  been  equally  entitled  to  a  patent  if  he  had  invented 
an  improvement  in  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  blowing 
apparatus,  or  in  the  furnace,  while  a  cold  current  of  air  was  still 
uaed.  But  his  patent  was  supported  because  he  had  invented  a 
mechauical  apparatus,  by  which  a  current  of  hot  air,  instead  of  cold, 
could  be  thrown  in.  And  this  new  method  was  protected  by  his 
patent.  The  interposition  of  a  heated  receptacle,  in  any  form,  was 
the  novelty  he  invented. 

"We  do  not  perceive  how  the  claim,  in  the  case  before  us,  can  de- 
rive any  countenance  from  this  decision.  If  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
had  said  that  Neilson's  patent  was  for  the  discovery  that  hot  air 
would  promote  ignition  better  than  cold,  and  that  he  had  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  use  it  for  that  purpose,  there  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
some  reason  to  rely  upon  it.  But  the  court  emphatically  denied  his 
right  to  such  a  patent;  and  his  claim,  as  the  patent  was  construad 
and  supported  by  the  court,  is  altogether  unlike  that  of  the  patentee 
before  us. 

For  Neilson  discovered  that  by  interposing  a  heated  receptacle- 
between  the  blower  and  the  furnace,  and  conducting  the  current  of 
air  through  it,  the  heat  in  the  furnace  was  increased.  And  this 
effect  was  always  produced,  whatever  might  be  the  form  of  the 
receptacle,  or  the  mechanical  contrivances  for  heating  it,  or  for 
passing  the  current  of  air  through  it,  and  into  the  furnace. 

But  Professor  Morse  has  not  discovei'ed  that  the  electric  or  galvanic 
current  will  always  print  at  a  distance,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
form  ;0f  the  machinery  or  mechanical  contrivances  through  which 
it  passes.    You  may  use  electro-magnetism  as  a  motive-power,  and 
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yet  not  produce  the  described  effect,  that  is,  print  at  a  distance  intel- 
ligible marks  or  signs.  To  produce  that  effect,  it  must  be  combined 
with,  and  passed  through,  and  operate  upon  certain  complicated  and 
delicate  machinery,  adjusted  and  arranged  upon  philosophical  princi- 
ples, and  prepared  by  the  highest  mechanical  skill.  And  it  is  the  high 
praise  of  Professor  Morse  that  he  has  been  able,  by  a  new  combina- 
tion of  known  powers,  of  which  electro-magnetism  is  one,  to  discover 
a  method  by  which  intelligible  marks  or  signs  may  be  printed  at  a 
distance.  And  for  the  method  or  process  thus  discovered  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  patent.  But  he  has  not  discovered  that  the  electro-mag- 
netic current,  used  as  rdotive-power,  in  any  other  method,  and  with 
any  other  combination,  will  do  as  well. 

We  have  commented  on  the  case  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  more 
fully,  because  it  has  attracted  much  attention  in  the  courts  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  English  courts,  and  has  been  differently  un- 
derstood. And  perhaps  a  mistake  in  construction  of  that  decision 
has  let  to  the  broad  claim  in  the  patent  now  under  consideration. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  remark  upon  the  other  decisions, 
in  relation  to  !Neilson's  patent,  nor  upon  the  other  cases  referred  to, 
which  stand  upon  similar  principles.  The  observations  we  have  made 
on  the  case  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  will  equally  apply  to  all  of 
them. 

We  proceed  to  the  American  decisions ;  and  the  principles  herein 
stated  were  fully  recognized  by  this  court  in  the  case  of  Le  Roy  et  al. 
V.  Tatham  et  al.,  14  Howard,  156,  decided  at  the  last  term. 

It  appeared  that,  in  that  case,  the  patentee  had  discovered  that 
lead  recently  set  would,  under  heat  and  pressure,  in  a  close  vessel, 
reunite  perfectly  after  a  separation  of  its  parts,  so  as  to  make  wrought 
instead  of  cast  pipe.  And  the  court  held  that  he  was  not  entitled  to 
a  patent  for  this  newly-discovered  principle  or  quality  in  lead,  and  that 
such  a  discovery  was  not  patentable ;  but  that  he  was  entitled  to  a 
patent  for  the  new  process  or  method  in  the  art  of  making  lead  pipe 
which  this  discovery  enabled  him  to  invent  and  employ,  and  was 
bound  to  describe  such  process  or  method  fully  in  his  specification. 

Many  cases  have  also  been  referred  to,  which  were  decided  in  the 
Circuit  Courts.  It  will  be  found,  we  think,  upon  careful  examina- 
tion, that  all  of  them,  previous  to  the  decision  on  Weilson's  patent, 
maintain  the  principles  on  which  this  decision  is  made.  Since  that 
case  was  reported,  it  is  admitted  that  decisions  have  been  made 
which  would  seem  to  extend  patentable  rights  beyond  the  limits 
here  matked  out.  As  we  have  already  said,  we  see  nothing  in  that 
opinion  which  would  sanction  the  introduction  of  any  new  principle 
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in  the  law  of  patents.  But  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  not  justify 
this  court  in  departing  from  what  we  consider  as  established  princi- 
ples in  the  American  courts.  And  to  show  what  was  heretofore  the 
doctrine  upon  this  subject,  we  refer  to  the  annexed  cases.  We  do 
not  stop  to  comment  on  them,  because  such  an  examination  would 
extend  this  opinion  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  Wi/eth  v.  Stone, 
1  Story,  270,  285 ;  BlaneharA^  v.  Sprague,  3  Sumn.,  540.  The  first- 
mentioned  case  is  directly  in  point. 

Indeed,  independently  of  judicial  authority,  we  do  not  think  that 
the  language  used  in  the  act  of  Congress  can  justly  be  expounded 
otherwise. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  1836  declares  that  a  patent  shall 
convey  to  the  inventor,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  foui'teen  years,  the 
exclusive  right  of  making,  using,  and  vending  to  others  to  be  used 
his  invention  or  discovery ;  referring  to  the  specification  for  the  par- 
ticulars thereof. 

The  sixth  section  directs  who  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent,  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  on  which  it  may  be  obtained.  It  provides  that 
any  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent  who  has  discovered  or  in- 
vented a  new  and  useful  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition 
of  matter;  or  a  new  and  useful  improvement  on  any  previous  dis- 
covery in  either  of  them.  But  before  he  receives  the  patent,  he  shall 
deliver  a  written  description  of  his  invention  or  discovery,  "  and  of 
the  manner  and  process  of  making,  constructing,  using,  and  com- 
pounding the  same,"  in  such  exact  terms  as  to  enable  any  person 
skilled .  in  the  art  or  science  to  which  it  appertains,  or  with  which  it 
is  most  nearly  connected,  to  make,  construct,  compound,  and  use  the 
same. 

This  court  has  decided  that  the  specification  required  by  this  law 
is  a  part  of  the  patent,  and  that  the  patent  issues  for  the  invention 
described  in  the  specification. 

l^ow,  whether  the  telegraph  is  regarded  as  an  art  or  machine,  the 
manner  and  process  of  making  or  using  it  must  be  set  forth  in  exact 
terms.  The  act  of  Congress  makes  no  difference,  in  this  respect,  be- 
tween an  art  and  a  machine.  An  improvement  in  the  art  of  making 
bar-iron  or  spinning  cotton  must  ba  so  described ;  and  so  must  the 
art  of  printing  by  the  motive-power  of  steam.  And  in'all  of  these 
cases,  it  has  always  been  held  that  the  patent  embraces  nothing  more 
than  the  improvement  described  and  claimed  as  new,  and  that  any 
one  who  afterwards  discovered  a  method  of  accomplishing  the  same 
object,  substantially  and  essentially  differing  from  the  one  described, 
had  a  right  to  use  it.     Can  thei-e  be  any  good  reason  why  the  art  of 
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printing  at  a  distance,  by  means  of  the  motive-power  of  the  electric 
or  galvanic  current,  should  stand  on  different  principles  ?  Is  there 
any  reason  why  the  inventor's  patent  should  cover  broader  ground  ? 
It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  anything  in  the  act  of  Congress  which 
would  justify  this  distinction.  The  specification  of  this  patentee  de- 
scribes his  invention  or  discovery,  and  the  manner  and  process  of 
constructing  and  using  it;  and  his  patent,  like  inventions  in  the  other 
arts  above  mentioned  covers  nothing  more. 

The  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  in  relation  to  patents,  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 

Whoever  discovers  that  a  certain  useful  result  will  be  produced  in 
any  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter,  by  the  use 
of  certain  means,  is  entitled  to  a  patent  for  it;  provided  he  specifies 
the  means  he  uses  in  a  manner  so  full  and  exact  that  any  one  skilled 
in  the  science  to  which  it  appertains  can,  by  using  the  means  he 
specifies,  without  any  addition  to  or  subtraction  from  them,  produce 
precisely  the  result  he  describes.  And  if  this  cannot  be  done  by 
the  means  he  describes,  the  patent  is  void.  And  if  it  can  be  done, 
then  the  patent  confers  on  him  the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  means 
he  specifies  to  produce  the  result  or  effect  he  describes,  and  nothing 
'  more.  And  it  makes  no  difference,  in  this  respect,  whether  the  effect 
is  produced  by  chemical  agency  or  combination ;  or  by  the  applica- 
tion of  discoveries  or  principles  in  natural  philosophy,  known  or  un- 
known before  his  invention ;  or  by  machinery  acting  altogether  upon 
mechanical  principles.  In  either  case,  he  must  describe  the  manner 
and  process  as  above  mentioned,  and  the  end  it  accomplishes.  And 
any  one  may  lawfully  accomplish  the  same  end,  without  infringing 
the  patent,  if  he  uses  means  substantially  difiereut  from  those  de- 
scribed. 

Indeed,  if  the  eighth  claim  of  the  patentee  can  be  maintained,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  any  specification,  further  than  to  say  that  he  had 
discovered  that  by  using  the  motive-power  of  electro-magnetism  he 
could  print  intelligible  characters  at  any  distance.  We  presume  it 
will  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  no  patent  could  have  issued  on 
such  a  specification.  Tet  this  claim  can  derive  no  aid  from  the 
specification  filed.  It  is  outside  of  it,  and  the  patentee  claims  beyond 
it;  and  if  it  stands,  it  must  stand  simply  on  the  ground  that  the 
broad  terms  above  mentioned  were  a  sufficient  description,  and  en- 
titled him  to  a  patent  in  terms  equally  broad.  In  our  judgment,  the 
act  of  Congress  cannot  be  so  construed. 

The  patent,  then,  being  illegal  and  void,  so  far  as  respects  the  eighth 
chxim,  the  question  arises  whether  the  whole  patent  is  void,  unless 
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this  portion  of  it  is  disclaimed  in  a  reasonable  time  after  the  patent 
issued.  • 

It  laas  been  urged,  on  the  pai't  of  the  complainants,  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a  disclaimer  in  a  case  of  this  Idnd ;  that  it  is  required 
in  those  cases  only  in  which  the  party  commits  an  error  in  fact  in 
claiming  something  which  was  known  before,  and  of  which  he  was  not 
the  first  discover ;  that  in  this  case  he  was  the  first  to  discover  that 
the  motive-power  of  electro-magnetism  might  be  used  to  write  at  a 
distance ;  and  that  his  error,  if  any,  was  a  mistake  in  law  in  suppos- 
ing his  invention,  as  described  in  his  specification,  authorized  this 
broad  claim  of  exclusive  privilege ;  and  that  the  claim,  therefore, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  nullity,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  patent 
without  a  disclaimer,  and  without  aft'ecting  the  validity  of  the  patent. 

This  distinction  can  hardly  be  maintained.  The  act  of  Congress 
above  recited  requires  that  the  invention  shall  be  so  described  thai 
a  person  skilled  in  the  science  to  which  it  appertains,  or  with  which 
it  is  most  nearly  connected,  shall  be  able  to  construct  the  improve- 
ment from  the  description  given  by  the  inventor. 

Now,  in  this  case,  there  is  no  description  but  one,  of  a  process  by 
which  signs  or  letters  may  be  printed  at  a  distance.  And  yet  he 
claims  the  exclusive  right  to  any  other  mode  and  any  other  process, 
although  not  described  by  him,  by  which  the  end  can  be  accomplish- 
ed, if  electro-magnetism  is  used  as  the  motive-power.  That  is  to  say, 
he  claims  a  patent  for  an  effect  produced  by  the  use  of  electro-mag- 
netism distinct  from  the  process  or  machinery  necessary  to  produce 
it.  The  words  of  the  acts  of  Congress  above  quoted  show  that  no 
patent  can  lawfully  issue  upon  such  a  claim ;  for  he  claims  what  be 
has  not  described  in  the  manner  required  by  law ;  and  a  patent  for 
such  a  claim  is  as  strongly  forbidden  by  the  act  of  Congress  as  if 
some  other  person  had  invented  it  before  him. 

Why,  therefore,  should  he  be  required  and  permitted  to  disclaim 
in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the  other  ?  The  evil  is  the  same  if  he 
claims  more  than  he  has  invented,  although  no  other  person  has 
invented  it  before  him.  He  prevents  others  from  attempting  to 
improve  upon  the  manner  and  process  which  he  has  described  in 
his  specification,  and  may  deter  the  public  from  using  it,  even  if  dis- 
covered. He  can  lawfully  claim  only  what  he  has  invented  and 
described ;  and  if  he  claims  more,  his  patent  is  void ;  and  the  judg- 
ment in  this  case  must  be  against  the  patentee,  unless  he  is  within 
the  act  of  Congress  which  gives  the  right  to  this  claim. 

The  law  which  requires  and  permits  him  to  disclaim  is  not  penal, 
but  remedial.     It  is  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  patentee  as 
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well  as  the  public,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  receive  a  construction 
that  would  restrict  its  operation  within  narrower  limits  than  its  words 
fairly  import.  It  provides,  "  that  when  any  patentee  shall  have,  in 
his  specification,  claimed  to  be  the  first  and  original  inventor  or  dis- 
coverer of  any  material  or  substantial  part  of  the  thing  patented,  of 
which  he  was  not  the  first  and  original  inventor,  and  shall  have  no 
legal  or  just  claim  to  the  same,"  he  must  disclaim,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect so  muelx  of  the  cMm  as  is  legally  patented. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  patent  ig  illegal  in  part  because  he  claims 
more  than  he  has  sufficiently  described,  or  more  than  he  invented, 
he  must,  in  either  case,  disclaim,  in  order  to  save  the  portion  to  which 
he  is  entitled ;  and  he  is  allowed  to  do  so  when  the  error  was  com- 
mitted by  mistake. 

A  different  construction  would  be  unjust  to  the  public  as  well  as 
to  the  patentee,  and  defeat  the  manifest  object  of  the  law,  and  pro- 
duce the  very  evil  against  which  it  intended  to  guard. 

It  appears  that  no  disclaimer  has  yet  been  entered  at  the  Patent 
Office.  But  the  delay  in  entering  it  is  not  unreasonable ;  for  the 
objectionable  claim  was  sanctioned  by  the  head  of  the  office.  It  has 
been  held  to  be  valid  by  a  Circuit  Court,  and  differences  of  opinion 
in  relation  to  it  are  found  to  exist  among  the  justices  of  this  court. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  patentee  had  a  right  to  insist  upon  it, 
and  not  disclaim  it  until  the  highest  court  to  which  it  could  be  cai-ried 
had  pronounced  its  judgment.  The  omission  to  disclaim,  therefore, 
does  not  render  the  patent  altogether  void ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  suit  for  an  infringement  of  that  part  of  his  invention 
which  is  legally  claimed  and  described.  But  as  no  disclaimer  was 
entered'in  the  Patent  Office  before  this  suit  was  instituted,  he  cannot, 
under  the  act  of  Congress,  be  allowed  costs  against  the  wrong-doer, 
although  the  infringement  should  be  proved.  And  we  .think  it  is 
proved  by  the  testimony.  But  as  the  question  of  infringement  em- 
braces both  of  the  reissued  patents,  it  is  proper,  before  we  proceed  to 
that  part  of  the  case,  to  notice  the  objections  made  to  the  second  pat- 
ent for  the  local  circuits,  which  was  originally  obtained  in  1846,  and 
reissued  in  1848. 

It  is  certainly  no  objection  to  this  patent  that  the  impi'ovement  is 
embraced  by  the  eighth  claim  in  the  former  one.  We  have  ah*eady 
said  that  this  claim  is  void,  and  that  the  former  patent  covers  nothing 
but  the  first  seven  inventions  specifically  mentioned. 

Nor  can  its  validity  be  impeached  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  an 
improvement  upon  a  former  invention,  for  which  the  patentee  had 
himself  already  obtained  a  patent.     It  is  true,  that  under  the  act  of 
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1836,  section  13,  it  was  in  tlie  power  of  Professor  Morse,  if  he  desired  it, 
to  annex  this  improvement  to  his  former  specification,  so  as  to  make 
it  from  that  time  a  part  of  the  original  patent.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  act  that  forbids  him  to  take  out  a  new  patent  for  the  improve- 
ment, if  he  prefers  it.  Any  other  inventor  might  do  so ;  and  there 
can  be  no  reason,  in  justice  or  in  policy,  for  refusing  the  like  privilege 
to  the  original  inventor.  And  when  there  is  no  positive  law  to  the 
contrary,  he  must  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  any  other  inventor 
of  an  improvement  u])on  a  previous  discovery.  Nor  is  he  bound  in 
his  new  patent  to  refer  specially  to  his  former  one.  All  that  the  law 
requires  of  him,  is  that  he  shall  not  claim  as  new  what  is  covered  by 
a  former  invention,  whether  made  by  himself  or  any  other  person. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  this  alleged  improvement  is  not  new,  and 
is  embraced  in  his  former  specification ;  and  that  if  some  portion  of  it 
is  new,  it  is  not  so  described  as  to  distingush  the  new  from  the  old. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  discuss  this  part  of  the  case,  so 
as  to  be  understood  by  any  one  who  has  not  a  model  before  him,  or 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  machinery  and  operations  of  the  telegraph. 
"We  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  describe  minutely  the  machinery 
or  its  mode  of  operation.  So  far  as  this  can  be  done  intelligibly,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  model  to  point  to,  it  has  been  fully  and  well  done  in 
the  opinion  delivered  by  the  learned  judge  who  decided  this  case  in 
the  Circuit  Court.  All  that  we  think  is  useful  or  necessary  to  say,  is 
that,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  patents,  we  think  the  objec- 
tion on  this  ground  is  not  tenable.  The  force  of  the  objection  is 
mainly  directed  upon  the  receiving  magnet,  which  it  is  said  is  a  part 
of  the  machinery  of  the  first  patent,  and  performs  the  same  office. 
But  the  receiving  magnet  is  not  of  itself  claimed  as  a  new  invention : 
it  is  claimed  as  a  part  of  a  new  combination  or  arrangement  to  pro- 
duce a  new  result.  And  this  combination  does  produce  a  new  and 
useful  result;  for  by  this  new  combination,  and  the  arrangement 
and  position  of  the  receiving  magnet,  the  local  and  independent  cir- 
cuit is  opened  by  the  electric  or  galvanic  current,  as  it  passes  on  the 
main  line,  without  interrupting  it  in  its  course ;  and  the  intelligence  it 
conveys  is  recorded  almost  at  the  same  moment  at  the  end  of  the  line 
of  the  telegraph,  and  at  the  different  locjil  offices  on  its  way.  And  it 
hardly  needs  a  model  or  a  minute  examination  of  the  machinery  to 
be  satisfied  that  a  telegraph  which  prints  the  intelligence  it  conveys 
at  di&'erent  places,  by  means  of  the  current,  as  it  passes  along  on  the 
main  line,  must  necessarily  require  a  different  combination  and  ar- 
rangement of  powers  from  the  one  that  prints  only  at  the  end.  The 
elements  which  compose  it  may  all  have  been  used  in  the  former  in- 
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vention ;  but  it  is  evident  that  their  arraQgement  and  combination 
must  be  different  to  produce  this  new  effect.  The  new  patent  for  the- 
local  circuits  was  therefore  properly  granted ;  and  we  perceive  no 
weU*founded  objection  to  the  specification  or  claim  contained  in  the 
reissued  patent  of  1-848. 

The  two  reissued  patents  of  1848,  being  both  valid,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  eighth  claim  in  the  first,  the  only  remaining  question  is 
whether  they  or  eith*  of  them  have  been  infringed  by  the  defend- 
ants. 

The  same  difficulty  arises  in  this  part  of  the  case  which  we  have 
already  stated,  in  speaking  of  the  specification  and  claims  in  the  pat- 
ent for  the  local  circuits.  It  is  difiicult  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the 
similitude  or  differences  in  the  two  telegraphs  to  any  one  not  familiar- 
ly acquainted  with  the  machinery  of  both.  The  court  must  content 
itself,  therefore,  with  general  terms,  referring  to  the  patents  them- 
selves for  a  more  special  description  of  the  matters  in  controversy. 

It  is  a  well-settled  principle  of  law,  that  the  mere  change  m  the 
form  of  the  machinery,  (unless  a  partioujar  form  is  specified  as  the 
means  by  which  the  effect  described  is  produced,)  or  an  alteration  in 
some  of  its  unessential  parts,  or  in  the  use  of  known  equivalent  pow- 
ers, not  varj'ing  essentially  the  machine,  or  its  mode  of  operation  or 
organization,  will  not  make  the  new  machine  a  new  invention.  It 
may  be  an  improvement  upon  the  former ;  but  that  will  not  justify 
its  use,  without  the  consent  of  the  first  patentee. 

Th«  Colttmbian  (O'Reilly's)  telegraph  does  not  profe^  to  accom- 
plish a  new  purpose,  or  produce  a  new  result.  Its  object  and  effect 
is  to  communicate  intelligence  at  a  distance,  at  the  end  of  the  main 
line,  and  at  the  local  circuits  on  its  way;  and  this  is  done  by  means 
•of  signs  or  letters  impressed  on  paper,  or  other  material.  The  ob- 
ject and  purpose  of  the  telegraph  is  the  same  with  that  of  Professor 
Morse. 

Does  he  use  the  same  means  ?  Substantially,  we  think  he  does, 
both  upon  the  main  line  and  in  the  local  circuits.  He  uses  upon 
the  main  line  the  combination  of  two  or  more  galvanic  or  electric 
circuits,  with  independent  batteries,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the 
diminished  force  of  the  galyanic  current,  and  in  a  manner  varying 
very  little  in  form  from  the  invention  of  Professor  Morse.  And, 
indeed,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  entire  combination  set  forth  in 
the  patentee's  third  claim ;  for  O'Reilly's  can  hardly  be  said  to  differ 
isobstantially  and  essentially  from  it.  He  uses  the  combination 
which  composes  the  register,  with  no  material  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment, or  in  the  elements  of  which  it  consists ;  and  with  the  aid  of 
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these  means  he  conveys  intelligence,  by  impressing  marks  or  signs 
upon  paper,  these  marks  or  signs  being  capable  of  being  read  and 
understood  by  means  of  an  alphabet,  or  signs,  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. And  as  regards  the  second  patent  of  Professor  Morse  for  the 
local  circuits,  the  mutator  of  the  defendant  does  not  vary  from  it  in 
any  essential  particular.  All  of  the  efficient  elements  of  the  combi- 
nation are  retained,  or  their  places  supplied  by  well-known  equivar 
lents.    Its  organization  is  essentially  the  same. 

Neither  is  the  substitution  of  marks  and  signs  diflering  from  those 
invented  by  Professor  Morse  any  defense  to  this  action.  His  patent 
is  not  for  the  invention  of  a  new  alphabet,  but  for  a  combination  of 
powers,  composed  of  tangible  and  intangible  elements,  described  in 
his  specification,  by  means  of  which  marks  or  signs  may  be  impress- 
ed upon  paper,  at  a  distance,  which  can  there  be  read  and  understood. 
And  if  any  marks,  or  signs,  or  letters  are  impressed  in  that  manner 
by  means  of  a  process  substantially  the  same  with  his  invention,  or 
with  any  particular  part  of  it  covered  by  his  patent,  and  those  marks 
or  signs  can  be  read,  and^thus  communicate  intelligence,  it  is  an 
infringement  of  his  patent.  The  variation  in  the  character  of  the 
marks  would  not  protect  it,  if  the  marks  could  be  read  and  under- 
stood. , 

"We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  pursue  further  the  comparison  between 
the  machinery  of  the  patents.  The  invasion  of  the  plaintiff's  rights, 
already  stated,  authorized  the  injunction  granted  by  the  Circuit  Court, 
and 'so  much  of  its  decree  must  be  affirmed.  But,  for  the  reasons  here- 
inbefore assigned,  the  complainants  are  not  entitled  to  costs,  and  that 
portion  of  the  decree  must  be  reversed,  and  a  decree  passed  by  this 
court  directing  each  party  to  pay  his  own  costs  in  this  and  in  the 
Circuit  Court. 

Mr.  Justice  "Wayne,  Mr.  Justice  Nklson,  and  Mr.  Justice  Gbiee 
dissent;  from  the  judgment  of  the  court  on  the  question  of  costs. 

Mr.  Justice  Gkiee. 

I  entirely  concur  with  the  majority  of  the  court,  that  the  appellee 
and  complainant  below,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  is  the  ti'ue  and  first  in- 
ventor of  the  recording  telegraph,  and  the  fii'st  who  has  successfully 
applied  the  agent  or  element  of  nature  called  electro-magnetism  to 
printing  and  recording  intelligible  characters  at  a  distance;  and  that 
bis  patent  of  1840,  finally  reissued  in  1848,  and  his  patent  for  his 
inaprovements  a  j  reissued  in  the  same  year,  are  good  and  valid ;  and 
that  the  appellants  have  infringed  the  rights  secured  to  the  patentee 
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by  both  his  patents.  But  as  I  do  uot  concur  in  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  the  court  in  regai'd  to  two  great  points  of  the  case,  I 
shall  proceed  to  express  my  own. 

I.  Does  the  complainant's  first  patent  come  within  the  proviso  of 
the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  1839  ?  and  should  the  term  of  fourteen 
years  granted  by  it  commence  from  the  date  of  his  patent  here,  or 
from  the  date  of  his  French  patent,  in  1838  ? 

If  the  complainant  patent  is  within  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
I  cannot  see  how  we  can  escape  from  declaring  it  void.  The  proviso 
declares  that  "in  all  cases  every  such  patent  (issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  section)  shall  be  limited  to  the  term  of  fourteen  years 
from  the  date  or  publication  of  such  foreign  letters  patent."  It  is 
true,  it  does  not  say  that  the  patent  shall  be  void  if  not  limited  to 
such  term  on  its  face ;  but  it  gives  no  power  to  the  officer  to  issue  a 
pEttent  for  a  greater  term.  If  the  patent  does  not  show  the  true  com- 
mencement of  the  term  granted  by  it,  the  patentee  has  it  in  his  power 
to  deceive  the  public  by  claiming  a  term  of  fourteen  years,  while  in 
reality  it  may  be  not  niore  than  one. 

But  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  patent  in  question  does  not  come 
within  this  proviso. 

The  facts  of  the  case,  as  connected  with  this  point,  are  these :  On 
the  6th  of  October,  1837,  Moi'se  filed,  in  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  a  caveat,  accompanied  by  a  specification,  setting 
forth  his  invention,  and  praying  that  it  may  be  protected  till  he  could 
finish  some  experiments  necessary  to  perfect  its  details.  On  the  9th 
of  April,  1838,  he  filed  a  formal  application  for  a  patent,  accom- 
panied by  a  specification  and  drawings.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1838, 
the  Commissioner  informs  him  that  his  application  has  been  granted. 
Morse  answers,  on  the  15th  of  May,  that  he  is  just  about  to  sail  to 
Europe,  and  asks  the  Commissioner  to  delay  the  issue  of  his  patent 
for  the  present,  fearing  its  effect  upon  his  plans  abroad. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1838,  he  obtained  his  useless  French  pat- 
ent. On  his  return  to  this  country,  in  1840,  he  requests  his  patent 
to  bo  perfected  and  issued.  In  this  application,  filed  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1838,  there  was  an  oversight  in  filling  up  the  day  and  month. 
This  clerical  omission  was  wholly  immaterial,  but,  ex  majori  cautela, 
a  second  affidavit  was  filed,  and  the  patent  issued  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1840,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  from  its  date. 

The  application  of  1838  had  a  set  of  drawings  annexed  to  the  spe- 
cification. The  second  set  of  drawings,  required  by  the  sixth  section 
of  the  act  of  1837,  being  for  the  purpose  of  annexation  to  the  patent, 
they  were  entirely  unnecessary  till  the  patent  issued,  and  are  not  re- 
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quired  by  law  to  accompany  the  application  when  first  made ;  and 
the  want  of  them  cannot  affect  the  validity  of  the  application. 

In  many  instances,  owing  to  various  causes,  the  patent  is  not  issued 
till  many  months,  and  sometimes  a  year  or  more,  after  the  applica- 
tion. The  Commissioner  requires  time  to  examine  the  specification ; 
he  may  suggest  difficulties  and  amendments;  and  disputes  often 
arise  which  delay  the  issuing  the  patent.  But  the  application  does 
not  require  to  be  renewed,  and  is  never  considered  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  such  delay.  It  still  remains  as  of  the  date  of  its 
filing,  for  every  purpose  beneficial  to  the  applicant.  The  law  does 
not  require  that  the  specification  and  its  accompaniments  should  be 
in  the  precise  form  which  they  afterwards  assume  in  the  patent.  It 
requires  only  that  the  application  be  "in  writing,"  and  that  the 
applicant  should  "  make  oath  that  he  is  the  original  inventor,"  &c. 
The  other  requirements  of  the  act  must  precede  the  issuing  of  the 
patent,  but  make  no  part  of  the  application,  and  are  not  conditions 
precedent  to  its  validity. 

In  the  present  case,  we  have,  therefore,  a  regular  application  in 
due  form,  accompanied  by  a  specification  and  drawings,  filed  on  the 
9th  of  April,  1838.  It  has  not  been  withdrawn,  discontinued,  or 
abandoned.  There  is  nothing  in  the  act  of  Congress  which  requires 
that  the  patent  should  be  issued  within  any  given  time  after  the  ap- 
plication is  filed,  or  wMch  forbids  the  postponement  of  it  for  a  time, 
at  the  suggestion  either  of  the  applicant  or  the  ofiicer.  Nor  is  there 
anything  in  the  general  policy  of  the  Patent  Laws  which  forbids  it. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  always  been  the  practice,  when  a  foreign  pat- 
ent is  desired,  to  delay  the  issuing  of  the  patent  here,  after  applica- 
tion filed,  for  fear  of  injuring  such  foreign  application.  It  forms  no 
part  of  the  policy  of  any  of  our  Patents  Acts  to  prevent  our  citizens 
fi-om  obtaining  patents  abroad. 

By  the  Patent  Act  of  1793,  the  applicant  must  swear  "  that  his  in- 
vention was  not  known  or  used  before  the  application."  The  filing 
of  the  application  was  the  time  fixed  for  determining  the  applicant's 
right  to  a  patent.  If  a  patent  had  issued  abroad,  or  the  invention 
had  been  in  use,  or  described  in  some  public  work,  before  that  time, 
it  was  a  good  defense  to  it.  The  time  of  filing  the  application  was, 
therefore,  made  by  law  the  criterion  of  his  right  to  claim  as  first  in- 
ventor. A  foreign  patent  subsequent  to  the  date  of  his  application 
could  not  be  set  up  as  a  defense  against  the  domestic  patentee.  The 
American  inventor  who  had  filed  his  application  and  specification  at 
home,  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  his  patent  abroad,  without  endan- 
gering his  patent  at  home.     This  was  a  valuable  privilege  to  Amer- 
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ican  citizens,  and  one  of  which  he  has  never  been  deprived  by  sub- 
sequent legislation.  And  thus  the  law  stood  till  the  act  of  4th  of 
July,  1836. 

Before  this  time,  the  right  to  obtain  a  patent  was  confined  to  Amer- 
ican citizens,  or  those  who  had  filed  their  intentions  to  become  such. 
The  policy  of  this  act  was  to  encourage  foreign  inventors  to  introduce 
their  inventions  to  this  country,  but  in  doing  so  it  evinces  no  inten- 
tion of  limiting  our  jDwn  citizens,  by  taking  away  from  them  rights 
which  they  had  hithero  enjoyed. 

Accordingly,  it  gave  an  inventor  who  had  obtained  a  patent 
abroad,  and  who  was  generally  a  foreigner,  a  right  to  have  one  here, 
provided  he  made  his  application  here  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  his  foreign  patent.  Neither  the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  this 
act  interferes  with  the  right  of  an  inventor  who  has  filed  his  applica- 
tion here  from  obtaining  a  patent  abroad,  or  his  right  to  a  term  of 
fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  his  patent. 

In  1838,  therefore,  when  complainant  filed  his  application,  he  was 
entitled  to  such  a  patent.  But  in  March,  1839,  an  act  was  passed, 
by  the  sixth  section  of  which -it  is  alleged  the  complainant's  rights 
have  been  affected.    That  section  is  as  foUows : 

"  That  no  person  shall  be  debarred  from  receiving  a  patent  for  any 
invention,  &c.,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  4th  of  July,  1836,  to  which 
this  is  additional,  by  reason  of  the  same  having  been  patented  in  a 
foreign  country  more  than  six  months  prior  to  his  application ;  pro- 
vided, that  the  same  shall  not  have  been  introduced  into  public  and 
common  use  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  application  for  such 
patent;  and  provided,  also,  that  in  all  cases  every  such  patent  shall 
be  limited  to  the  term  of  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  publication 
of  such  foreign  letters  patent." 

Now,  the  act  of  1836,  as  we  have  shown,  had  ^ven  a  privilege  to 
foreign  patentees  to  have  a  patent  within  six  months  after  date  of 
such  foreign  patent.  It  had  not  affected,  in  any  manner,  the  right 
previously  enjoyed  by  Amei'ican  citizens,  to  take  out  a  foreign  patent 
after  filing  their  applications  here.  This  section  gives  ad(Mtional  rights 
to  those  who  had  first  taken  out  patents  abroad,  and  holding  out  an 
additional  encouragement  to  foreign  inventors  to  introduce  their  in- 
ventions here,  subject  to  certain  conditions  contained  in  the  proviso. 
Neither  the  letter,  spirit,  nor  policy  of  this  act  has  any  reference  to, 
or  bearing  upon,  the  case  of  persons  who  had  just  made  their  appli- 
cations here.  To  construe  a  proviso  as  applicable  to  a  class  of  cases 
not  within  its  enacting  clause,  would  violate  all  settled  rules  of  con- 
struction.   The  office  of  a  proviso  is  either  to  except  something  from 
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the  enacting  clause,  or  to  exclude  some  possible  ground  of  misinter- 
pretation, or  to  state  a  condition  to  which  the  privilege  granted  by 
the  section  shall  be  subjected. 

Here  the  pi'oviso  is  inserted  to  restrain  the  general  words  of  the 
section,  and  impose  a  condition  on  those  who  accept  the  privileges 
granted  by  the  section.  It  enlarged  the  privileges  of  foreign  patent- 
ees, which  had  been  before  confined  to  six  months,  on  two  conditions: 
1st.  Provided  the  invention  patented  abroad  had  not  been  introduced 
into  public  use  here ;  and  2d.  On  condition  that  every  such  patent 
should  be  limited  in  its  terms.  The  general  words  "  in  all  cases," 
especially  when  restrained  to  every  such  patent,  cannot  extend  the 
conditions  of  the  proviso  beyond  such  cases  as  are  the  subject-matter 
of  legislation  in  the  section.  The  poUcy  and  spirit  of  the  act  are  to 
grant  privileges  to  a  certain  class  of  persons  which  they  did  not  enjoy 
before ;  to  encoui'age  the  introduction  of  foreign  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, and  not  to  deprive  our  own  citizens  of  a  right  heretofore 
enjoyed,  or  to  ati'ect  an  entirely  different  class  of  cases,  when  the  ap- 
plications had  been  filed  here  before  a  patent  obtained  abroad. 

It  is  supposed  that  certain  evils  might  arise  by  allowing  an  appli- 
cant for  a  patent  here  to  delay  its  issue  till  he  can  obtain  a  foreign. 
patent.  To  which  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  if  such  evil 
consequences  should  be  found  to  exist,  it  is  for  Congress  to  remedy 
them  by  legislation. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  this  court,  by  a  forced  construction  of 
existing  statutes,  to  atteinpt  the  remedy  of  possible  evils  by  anticipa- 
tion. 

I  am,  thei-efore,  of  opinion  that  the  complainant's  patent,  as  re- 
newed, contained  a  valid  grant  of  the  full  term  of  fourteen  years 
from  its  original  date. 

II.  The  other  point  in  which  I  cannot  concur  with  the  opinion  of 
the  majority,  arises  in  the  construction  of  the  eighth  claim  of  com- 
plainant's first  patent,  as  finally  amended.  The  first  claim,  as  explan- 
atory of  all  that  follow,  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  eighth. 
They  are  as  follows : 

"  1st.  Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  do  not  claim  the  use  of  the  galvanic  current,  or 
currents  of  electricity,  for  the  purpose  of  telegraphic  communications 
generally ;  but  what  I  specially  claim  as  my  invention  and  improve- 
ment, is  making  use  of  the  motive-power  of  magnetism,  when  devel- 
oped by  the  action  of  such  current  or  currents,  substantially  as  set 
forth  in  the  foregoing  description  of  the  first  principal  part  of  my 
invention,  as  means  of  operating  or  giving  motion  to  machinery 
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which  may  be  used  to  imprint  signals  upon  paper  or  other  suitable 
material,  or  to  produce  sounds  in  any  desired  manner,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  telegraphic  communication  at  any  distances.  The  only  ways 
in  which  the  galvanic  current  had  been  proposed  to  be  used  prior 
to  my  invention  and  improvement,  were  by  bubbles  resulting  from 
decomposition,  and  the  action  or  exercise  of  electrical  power  upon  a 
magnetized  bar  or  needle ;  and  the  bubbles  and  the  deflections  of  the 
needles  thus  produced  were  the  subjects  of  inspection,  and  had  no 
power,  or  were  not  applied,  to  record  the  communication.  I  there- 
fore characterize  my  invention  as  the  first  recording  or  printing  tele- 
graph by  means  of  electro-magnetism. 

"  There  are  various  known  modes  of  producing  motions  by  electro- 
magnetism,  but  none  of  these  had  been  applied  prior  to  my  invention 
and  improvement  to  actuate  or  give  motion  to  printing  or  recording 
machinery,  which  is  the  chief  point  of  my  invention  and  improve- 
ment." 

"  8th.  I  do  not  propose  to  limit  myself  to  the  specific  machinery, 
or  parts  of  machinery,  described  in  the  foregoing  specification  and 
claims ;  the  essence  of  my  invention  being  the  use  of  the  motive- 
power  of  the  electric  or  galvanic  cun-ent,  which  I  call  electro-mag- 
netism, however  developed,  for  marking  or  printing  intelligible  char- 
acters, signs,  or  letters,  at  any  distances,  being  a  new  application  of 
that  power,  of  which  I  claim  to  be  the  first  inventor  or  discoverer." 

The  objection  to  this  claim  is  that  it  is  too  broad,  because  the  in- 
ventor does  not  confine  himself  to  specific  machinery,  or  parts  of 
machinery,  as. described  in  his  patent,  but  claims  that  the  essence  of 
his  invention  consists  in  the  application  of  electro-magnetism  as  a 
motive-power,  however  developed,  for  printing  characters  at  a  dis- 
tance, this  being  a  new  application  of  that  element  or  power,  of 
which  the  patentee  claims  to  be  the  first  inventor  or  discoverer. 

In  order  to  test  the  value  of  this  objection,  as  applied  to  the  pres- 
ent case,  and  escape  any  confusion  of  ideas  too  often  arising  from 
the  use  of  ill-defined  terms  and  propositions,  let  us  examine — 

1st.  What  may  be  patented,  or  what  forms  a  proper  subject  of 
protection,  under  the  Constitution  and  acts  of  Congress  relative  to 
this  subject  ? 

2d.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  invention  now  under  consideration  ? 
Is  it  a  mere  machine,  and  subject  to  the  rules  which  affect  a  combi- 
nation of  mechanical  devices  to  effect  a  particular  piirpose  ? 

3d.  Is  the  claim  true,  in  fact  ?  And  if  true,  how  can  it  be  too 
broad,  in  any  legal  sense  of  the  term  as  heretofore  used,  either  in 
the  acts  of  Congress  or  in  judicial  decisions? 
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4th.  Assuming  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  too  broad,  how  should  that 
affect  the  judgment  for  costs  in  this  case  ? 

1st.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that  "  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts,  by  securing,  for  limited  times;  to  authors  or  inventors,  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries." 

The  act  of  Congress  of  1836  confers  this  exclusive  right,  for  a 
limited  time,  on  "  any  person  who  has  discovered  or  invented  any 
new  and  useful  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  mat- 
ter, or  any  new  and  useful  improvements  on  any  art,  machine,  man- 
ufacture, or  composition  of  matter,  not  known  or  used  by  others 
before  his  or  their  discovery  or  invention  thereof,  and  not,  at  the 
time  of  his  application  for  a  patent,  in  public  use,"  &c. 

A  new  and  useful  art,  or  a  new  and  useful  improvement  on  any 
known  art,  is  as  much  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law  as  a 
machine  or  manufacture.  The  English  Patent  Acts  are  coniined  to 
"  manufactures,"  in  terms ;  but  the  courts  have  construed  them  to 
cover  and  protect  arts  as  well  as  machines,  yet  without  using  the 
term  art.  Here  we  are  not  required  to  make  any  latitudinous  con- 
struction of  our  statute  for  the  sake  of  equity  or  policy ;  and  surely 
we  have  no  right,  even  if  we  had  the  disposition,  to  curtail  or  nar- 
row its  liberal  policy  by  astute  or  fanciful  construction.. 

It-is  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  "  art,"  as  used  in  the  acts  of  Congress.  Some,  if  not  all  the 
traits  which  distinguish  an  art  from  the  other  legitimate  subjects  of 
a  patent  are  stated  with  clearness  and  accuracy  by  Mr.  Curtis,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Patents.  "The  term  art  applies,"  says  he,  "to  all  those 
cases  where  the  application  of  a  principle  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  invention,  and  where  the  machinery,  apparatus,  or  other 
means  by  which  the  principle  is  applied  are  incidental  only,  and 
not  of  the  essence  of  his  invention.  It  applies  also  to  all  those  cases 
where  the  I'esult,  effect,  or  manufactured  article  is  old,  but  the  in- 
vention consists  in  a  new  process  or  method  of  producing  such  result, 
effect,  or  manufacture."     Curtis  on  Patents,  80. 

A  machine,  though  it  may  be  composed  of  many  parts,  instruments, 
or  devices  combined  together,  still  conveys  the  idea  of  unity.  It  may 
be  said  to  be  invented,  but  the  term  "  discovery  "  could  not  well  be 
predicated  of  it.  An  art  may  employ  many  different  machines,  de- 
vices, pi'ocesses,  and  manipulations  to  produce  some  useful  result. 
In  a  previou8l3'-known  art,  a  man  may  discover  some  new  process, 
or  new  application  of  a  known  principle,  element,  or  power  of  nature, 
to  the  advancement  of  the  art,  and  will  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the 
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same,  as  "an  improvement  in  the  art";  or  he  may  invent  a  machine 
to  perform  a  given  function,  and  then  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  patent 
only  for  his  machine. 

That  improvements  in  the  arts  which  consist  in  the  new  applicar 
tion  of  some  known  element,  po^^er,  or  physical  law,  and  not  in  any 
pai-ticular  machine  or  combination  of  machinery,  have  been  frequent- 
ly the  subject  of  patents,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  the 
cases  in  our  books  ^ost  amply  demonstrate.  I  have  not  time  to 
examine  them  at  length ;  but  would  refer  to  James  Watt's  patent 
for  a  method  of  saving  fuel  in  steam-engines,  by  condensing  the  steam 
in  separate  vessels,  and  applying  non-condueting  substances  to  his 
steam-pipes;  Olegg's  patent  for  measuring  gas  in  water;  Juhr  v. 
Pratt,  Webster's  Patent  Cases,  103 ;  and  the  celebrated  case  of  ^Neil- 
son's  patent  for  the  application  of  hot  blast,  being  an  important  im- 
provement in  the  art  of  smelting  iron. 

In  England,  where  their  statute  does  not  protect  an  art  in  direct 
terms,  they  have,  made  no  clear  distinction  between  an  art,  or  an  im- 
provement in  an  art,  and  a  process,  machine,  or  manutiacture.  They 
were  hampered  and  confined  by  the  narrowness  of  the  phraseology 
of  their  Patent  Acts.  In  this  country,  the  statute  is  as  broad  as  lan- 
guage can  make  it.  And  yet,  if  we  look  at  the  titles  of  patents  as 
given  at  the  PMent  Office,  and  the  language  of  our  courts,  we  might 
suppose  that  our  statute  was  confined  entirely  to  machines,  notwith- 
standing in  Kneass  v.  SchuylUll  Bank,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.,  19,  Mr. 
Justice  Washhigton  supported  a  patent  which  consisted  in  nothing 
else  but  a  new  application  of  copper-plates  to  both  sides  of  a  bank- 
bill  as  a  security  against  counterfeiting.  The  new  application  was 
held  to  be  an  art,  and  therefore  patentable.  So  the  patent  in  Mc  Clurg 
V.  Kingsland,  1  Howard,  204,  was  in  fact  for  an  improvem«nt  in  the 
art  of  casting  chilled  rollers  by  conveying  the  metal  to  the  mould  in 
a  direction  approaching  to  the  tangent  of  the  cylinder ;  yet  the  pat- 
entee was  protected  in  the  principle  of  his  discovery,  which  was  but 
the  application  of  a  known  law  of  nature  to  a  new  purpose,  against 
all  forms  of  machinery  embodying  the  same  principle. 

The  great  art  of  printing,  which  has  changed  the  face  of  human 
society  and  civilization,  consisted  in  nothing  but  a  new  application  of 
principles  known  to  the  world  for  thousands  of  years.  No  one  could 
say  it  consisted  in  the  type  or  the  press,  or  in  any  other  machine  or 
device  used  in  performing  some  particular  function,  more  than  in  the 
hands  which  picked  the  types  or  worked  the  press.  Yet  if  the  inven- 
tor of  printing  had,  under  this  narroAV  construction  of  our  Patent  Law, 
claimed  his  art  as  something  distinct  from  his  machinery,  the  doctrine 
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now  advanced  would  have  declared  it  unpatentable  to  its  full  extent 
as  an  art,  and  that  the  inventor  could  be  protected  in  nothing  but 
his  first  rough  types  and  ill-contrived  press. 

I  do  not  intend  to  review  the  English  cases  which  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  I  now  contend,  notwithstanding  their  narrow  statute  ; 
but  would  refer  to  the  opinion  of  my  brother  Nelson,  in  14  Howard, 
177 ;  and  will  add,  that  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  in  delivering  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court  in  that  case,  quotes  with  approbation  the  language  of 
Lord  Justice  Gierke  in  the  Neilson  case,  which  is  precisely  applicable 
to  the  question  before  us.  He  says :  "  The  specification  does  not  claim 
anything  as  to  form,  nature,  shape,  materials,  numbers,  or  mathemat- 
ical character  of  the  vessel  or  vessels  in  which  the  air  is  to  be  heated, 
or  as  to  the  mode  of  heating  such  vessels."  Yet  this  patent  was  sus- 
tained as  for  a  new  application  of  a  known  element;  or,  to  use 
correct  language,  as  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  smelting  iron,, 
without  any  regard  to  the  machinery,  or  parts  of  machinery,  used  in 
the  application.  Such  I  believe  to  be  the  established  doctrine  of  the 
English  courts. 

He  who  first  discovers  that  an  element  or  law  of  nature  can  be 
made  operative  for  the  production  of  some  valuable  result,  some  new 
art,  or  the  improvement  of  some  known  art;  who  has  devised  the 
machinery  or  process  to  make  it  opei'ative,  and  introduced  it  in  a 
practical  form  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  is  a  discoverer  and 
inventor  of  the  highest  class.  The  discovery  of  a  new  application  of 
a  known  element  or  agent  may  require  more  labor,  expense,  perse- 
vering industry,  and  ingenuity  than  the  inventor  of  any  machine. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  happy  thought  or  con- 
ception, without  the  labor  of  an  experiment,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
improvement  in  the  art  of  casting  chilled  rollers,  already  alluded  to. 
In  many  cases,  it  is  the  result  of  numerous  experiments, — not  the 
consequence  of  any  reasoning  a  priori,  but  wholly  empirical ;  as,  the 
discovery  that  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  when  applied  to  the  usual 
processes  for  curing  Indiarrubber,  produced  a  substance  with  new 
and  valuable  qualities. 

The  mere  discovery  of  a  new  element,  or  law,  or  principle  of 
nature,  without  any  valuable  application  of  it  to  the  arts,  is  not  the 
subject  of  a  patpnt.  But  he  who  takes  this  new  element  or  power, 
as  yet  useless,  from  the  laboratory  of  the  philosopher,  and  makes  it 
the  servant  of  man ;  who  applies  it  to  the  perfecting  of  a  new  and 
useful  art,  or  to  the  improvement  of  one  already  known,  is  the  ben- 
efactor to  whom  the  Patent  Law  tenders  its  protection.  The  devices 
and  machines  used  in  the  exercise  of  it  may  or  may  not  be  used ;  yet, 
53 
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by  the  doctrine  against  which  I  contend,  he  cannot  patent  them,  be- 
cause they  were  faiown  and  used  before ;  or  if  he  can,  it  is  only  in 
their  new  application  and  combination  in  perfecting  the  new  art.  In 
other  wo]?(fe,  he  may  patent  the  new  applfcation  of  the  mechanical 
devices,  but  not  the  new  application  of  the  operative  element  which 
is  the  essential  agent  in  the  invention.  He  may  patent  his  combina- 
tion of  the  machinery^  but  not  his  art. 

When  a  new  and^itherto  unknown  product  or  result,  beneficial  to 
mankind,  is  eftected  by  a  new  application  of  any  element  of  nature, 
and  by  means  of  machines  and  devices,  whether  new  or  old,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  such  invention  or  discovery-  is  entitled  to  the 
denomination  of  a  "new  and  useful  art."  The  statute  gives  the  in- 
ventor of  an  art  a  monopoly  in  the  exerofee  of'  it  as  fully  as  it  does 
to  the  inventor  of  a  mere  machine ;  and  any  person  who  exercises 
such  new  art  without  the  license  of  the  inventor  is  an  infringer  of  his 
patent,  and  of  the  franchise,  granted  to  Mm  by  the  law  as  a  reward 
.  for  his  labor  and  ingenuity  in  perfecting  it.  A  construction  of  the 
law  which  protects  such  an  inventor  in  nothing  but  the  new  invented 
machines,  or  parts  of  machinery,  used  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  and 
refuses  it  to  the  exercise  of  the  art  itself,  annuls  the  Patent  Law.  If 
the  law  gives  a  franchise  or  monopoly  to  the  inventor  of  an  art  as 
fully  as  to  the  inventor  of  a  machine,  why  shall  its  protection  not  be 
coextensive  wii;h  the  invention  in  one  ease  as  well  as  in  the  other  ? 
To  look  at  an  art  as  nothing  but  a  combination  of  machinery,  and 
give  it  protection  only  as  such,  against  the  use-  of  the  same  or  sim- 
ilar devices  or  mechanical  equivalents,  is  to  reftise  it  protection  as  an 
art.  It  ignores  the  distinction  between  an  art  and  a  machine;  it 
overlooks  the  clear  letter  and  spirit  of'  the  statute;  and  leads  to 
inextrieable  difficulties^  It  is  viewing  a  statute  or  a  monument 
through  a  microscope. 

The  reason  given  for  thus  coutining  the  ffanchise  of  the  inventor 
of  an  art  to  his  machines  and  parts  of  machinery^  is  that  it  would 
retard  the  progress  of  improvement,  if  those  who  can  devise  better 
machines  or  devices,  differing  in  mechanical  principle  from  those  of 
the  first  inventor  of  the  art,  or,  in  other  words,  who  can  devise  an 
improvement  in  it,  should  not  be  allowed  to  pirate  it. 

To  say  that  a  patentee  who  claims  the  art  of  writing  at  a  distance 
by  means  of  efectro-magnetism  necessarily  claims  all  ftiture  improve- 
ments in  the  art,  Ib  to  misconstrue  it,  or  d^raws  a  consequence  from  it 
not  fairly  to  be  infei-red  from  its  language.  An  improvement  in  a 
known  art  is  as  much  the  subject  of  a  patent  as  the  art  itself;  so, 
also,  is  an  improvement  on  a  known  machine ;  yet  if  the  original 
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maehine  be  patented,  tlie  patentee  of  an  improvemen't  will  not  have 
a  rigM  to  use  the  oii^ttall  This  doctrine  has  not  been  found  to  re^ 
tard  the  progress  of  invention  in  the  case  of  machines;  and  I  can  see 
no  reason  whj  a  contrary  one  should  be  applied  to  an  art. 

The  claim  of  the  patentee  is,  that  he  may  be  protected  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  art  as  against  peraons  who  may  improve  or  change  some 
of  the  processes  or  machines  neeessapy  in  its  exercise.  The  court, 
by  deciding  that  this  claim  is  too  broad,  virtually  decides  that  such 
an  inventor  of  an  improvement  may  pirate  the  art  he  improves,  be- 
cause it  is  contrary  to  public  poliqf  to  restrain  the  progress  of  inven- 
tion. Or,  in  other  words,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
courts  to  refuse  that  protection  to  an  art  wMch  it  affords  to  a  ma- 
chine, which  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  to  grant. 

2d.  Let  us  now  consider  what  is  the  nature  of  the  invention  now 
under  eonsidteration. 

It  is  not  a  composition  of  matter,  or  a  manufacture,  or  a  machine. 
It  is  the  application  of  a  known  element  or  power  of  nature  to  a  new 
and  useful  purpose,  by  means  of  various  processes,  instruments,  and 
devices,  and  if  patentable  at  all,  it  must  come  within  the  category  of 
"  a  new  and  useful  art."  It  is  as  much  entitled  to  this  denomination 
as  the  oiiginal  art  of  printing  itself.  The  name  given  to  it  in  the 
patent  is  generally  tbe  act  of  the  Commissioner,  and  in  this,  as  in- 
many  other  cases,  a  wrong  one.  The  true  nature  of  the  invention 
must  be  sought  in  the  specification. 

The  word  telegraph  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  sigaifes  "  to 
write  afar  off,  or  at  a  distance."  It  has  heretofore  been  applied  to* 
various  contrivances  or  devices,  to  communicate  intelligence  by 
means  of  signals  or  semaphores,  which  speak  to  the  eye  a  moment. 
But  in  its  primary  and  literal  signification  of  writing,  printing,  or 
recording  at  a  distance,  it  never  was  invented,  perfected,  or  put  intO' 
practical  operation  till  it  was  doue  by  Morse.  He  preceded'  Stein- 
heil,  Cooke,  Wbeatstone,  and  Davy  in  the  successful  application  of 
this  mysterious  power  or  element  of  electro-magnetism  to  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  his  invention  has  entirely  superseded  their  ineflicient  con- 
trivances. It  is  not  only  "  a  new  and  useful  art,"  if  that  term  means 
anything,  but  a  most  wonderful  and  astonishing  invention,  requiring 
tenfold  more  ingenuity  and  patient  experiment  to  perfect  it  than  the 
art  of  printing  witla  types  and  press,  as  originally  invented. 

3d.  Is  it  not  true,  as  set  forth  in  this  eighth  claim  of  the  specifica- 
tion, that  the  patentee  was  the  first  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  use 
or  application  of  electro-magnefem  to.  print  and  record  intelligible 
characters  or  letters  ?     It  is  the  verj  ground  on  which  the  court 
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agree  in  confirming  Hs  patent,  l^ow,  the  Patent  Law  requires  an 
inventor,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining  a  patent,  to  deliver  a 
written  description  of  his  invention  or  discovery,  and  to  particularly 
specify  what  he  claims  to  be  his  own  invention  or  discovery.  If  he 
has  truly  stated  the  principle,  nature,  and  extent  of  his  art  or  inven- 
tion, how  can  the  court  say  it  is  too  broad,  and  impugn  the  validity 
of  his  patent  for  doing  what  the  law  requires  as  a  condition  for  ob- 
taining it  ?  And  if<  it  is  only  in  case  of  a  machine  that  the  law  re- 
quires the  inventor  to  specify  what  he  claims  as  his  own  invention  and 
discovery,  and  to  distinguish  what  is  new  from  what  is  old,  then  this 
eighth  claim  is  superfluous,  and  cannot  affect  the  validity  of  his  patent, 
provided  his  art  is  new  and  useful,  and  the  machines  and  devices 
claimed  separately  are  of  his  own  invention.  If  it  be  in  the  use  of 
the  words  "however  developed"  that  the  claim  is  to  be  adjudged  too 
broad,  then  it  follows  that  a  person  using  any  other  process  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  agent  or  element  of  electro-magnetism 
than  the  common  one  now  in  use,  and  described  in  the  patent,  may 
pirate  the  whole  art  patented. 

But  if  it  be  adjudged  that  the  claim  is  too  broad  because  the  in- 
ventor claims  the  application  of  this  element  to  his  new  art,  then  his 
patent  is  to  be  invalidated  for  claiming  his  whole  invention,  and  noth- 
ing more.  If  the  result  of  this  application  be  a  new  and  useful  art, 
and  if  the  essence  of  his  invention  consists  in  compelling  this  hitherto 
useless  element  to  record  letters  and  words,  at  any  distance  and  in 
many  places  at  the  same  moment,  how  can  it  be  said  that  the  claim 
is  for  a  principle  or  an  abstraction  ?  What  is  meant  by  a  claim  being 
too  broad  ?  The  Patent  Law  and  judicial  decisions  may  be  searched 
in  vain  for  a  provision  or  decision  that  a  patent  may  be  impugned 
for  claiming  no  more  than  the  patentee  invented  or  discovered.  It 
is  only  when  he  claims  something  before  known  and  used,  something 
as  new  which  is  not  new,  either  by  mistake  or  intentionally,  that  his 
patent  is  affected. 

The  act  of  Congress  requires  the  applicant  for  a  patent  to  swear 
that  "  he  is  the  original  and  first  inventor  of  the  art,  machine,  &c." 
It  requires  the  Commissioner  to  make  an  examination  of  the  alleged 
invention,  "  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  same  has  not  been  in- 
vented prior  to  the  alleged  invention,  he  shall  grant  a  patent,  &c. 
But  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  applicant  is  not  the  original  and  first 
inventor  or  discoverer  thereof,  or  that  any  part  of  that  which  is 
claimed  as  new  had  before  been  invented,"  then  the  applicant  to 
have  leave  to  withdraw  his  application. 

The  thirteenth  section  treats  of  defective  specifications,  and  their 
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remedy  where  the  applicant,  through  mistake  or  inadvertency,  had 
claimed  "more  than  he  had  a  right  to  claim  as  new." 

The  fifteenth  section,  in  enumerating  the  defenses  which  a  defend- 
ant may  be  allowed  to  make  to  a  patent,  states  that  inter  alia  he  may 
show  "that  the  patentee  was  not  the  original  and  first  inventor  or  dis- 
coverer of  the  thing  patented,  or  of  a  substantial  and  material  part 
thereof  claimed  as  new."  And  the  proviso  to  the  same  section  allows 
the  court  to  refuse  costs,  "when  the  plaintifi"  shall  fail  to  sustain  his 
action,  on  the  ground  that  in  his  specification  or  claim  is  embraced 
more  than  that  of  which  he  was  the  first  inventor." 

The  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1887,  specially  defines 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  too  broad"  to  be,  "  when  the  patent 
claims  more  than  that  of  which  the  patentee  was  the  original  and 
first  inventor."  And  the  ninth  section  of  the  same  act,  again  pro- 
viding for  cases  where,  by  accident  or  mistake,  the  patentee  claims 
more  than  he  is  justly  entitled  to,  describes  it  to  be,  "  where  the  pat- 
entee shall  have  in  his  specification  claimed  to  be  the  original  in- 
ventor or  discoverer  of  Tiny  material  or  substantial  part  of  which  he 
is  not  the  first  and  original  inventor,  and  shall  have  no  legal  and 
just  right  to  the  same." 

Thus  we  see  that  it  is  only  where,  through  inadvertence  or  mistake, 
the  patentee  has  claimed  something  of  which  he  was  not  the  first  in- 
ventor, that  the  court  are.  directed  to  refuse  costs. 

The  books  of  reports  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  case  where 
a  patent  has  been  declared  void  for  being  too  broad  in  any  other 
sense. 

Assuming  it  to  be  true,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  that 
the  new  application  of  the  power  of  electro-magnetism  to  the  art  of 
telegraphing  or  printing  characters  at  a  distance  is  not  the  subject  of 
a  patent,  because  it  is  patenting  a  principle,  yet,  as  it  is  also  true 
that  Morse  was  the  first  who  made  this  application  successfully,  as  set 
forth  in  this  eighth  claim,  I  am  unable  to  comprehend  how,  in  the 
words  of  the  statute,  we  can  adjudge  "  that  he  has  failed  to  sustain  his 
action,  on  the  ground  that  his  specification  or  claim  embraces  more 
than  that  of  which  he  was  the  first  inventor."  It  is  for  this  alone  that 
the  statute  authorizes  us  to  refuse  costs. 

4.  Assuming  this  eighth  claim  to  be  too  broad,  it  may  well  be  said 
that  the  patentee  has  not  unreasonably  delayed  a  disclaimer,  when 
we  consider  that  it  is  not  till  this  moment  he  had  reason  to  believe 
it  was  too  broad.  But  the  bill  claims,  and  it  is  sustained  by  proof, 
that  the  defendant  has  infringed  the  complainant's  second  patent  for 
his  improvement. 
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The  court  sustains  the  validity  of  this  patent.  Why,  then,  is  the 
complainant  not  entitled  to  his  costs  ?  At  law,  a  recovery  on  one 
good  count  is  sufficient  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  recover  costs ;  and 
I  can  see  no  paxticuiar  equity  which  the  defendants  can  claim,  who 
are  adjudged  to  have  pirated  two  inventions  at  once. 

I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the '  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court 
iBhould  be  affirmed  with  costs. 
♦ 

Oeder.  This  cause  came  on  to  l>e  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Kentucky,  and  was  argued  by  counsel;  on  consideration  whereof, 
it  is  now  here  ordered,  adju(^ed,  and  decreed  by  this  court,  that  the 
decree  of  the  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  affirmed,  except  so  much  thereof  as  decrees  that  the  com- 
plainants shall  recover  tl\eir  costs  in  the  prosecution  of  this  suit  of 
and  fi'om  the  defendants,  and  that  that  part  of  the  said  decree  giving 
costs  to  the  complainants  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  reversed  and 
onnuUed. 

And  it  is  further  ordered  and  decreed  by  this  court,  that  the  par- 
ties respectively  pay  their  own  costs  in  this  court  and  in  the  said 
Circuit  Court. 


Francis  0.  J.  Smith,  plaintiff,  v.  Heman  B.  Ely,  Henry  O'Eeilly, 
KoBBRT  W.  McCoy,  Thomas  Moodie,  Michael  B.  Bateham,  Lin- 
coln Goodale,  Wray  Thomas,  Albert  B.  Buttles,  and  Egbert 

Feil. 

(15  Howard,  137.) 

1.  The  preceding  case  of  O'Eeilly  and  Morse  having  settled  the  principles  in- 

volved in  the  controversy  between  them,  this  court  declines  to  hear  an 
argument  upon  technical  points  of  pleading  in  a  branch  of  the  case  coming 
fi-om  another  State. 

2.  The  case  is  remanded  to  tlie  Circuit  Court. 

This  cause  came  up  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Ohio,  upon  a  certificate  pf  division  in  opinion 
between  the  judges  thereof. 

An  action  was  brought  by  Smith,  as  the  assignee  of  Morse  and 
Vail,  against  Ely,  O'Eeilly,  and  others,  for  an  infringement  of  Morse's 
patent-rights  to  the  telegraph,  which  are  particularly  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  preceding  case. 
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The  first  count  of  the  declaration  was  upon  the  patent  of  1840^ 
surrendered  and  reissued  in  1846. 

The  second  count  was  upon  the  patent  for  improvements  in  trans- 
mitting and  recording  intelligence  by  the  use  of  the  motive-power  of 
electricity.  Both  of  these  patents  were  surrendered,  aaid  reissued  in 
1848. 

The  defendants  filed  eighteen  pleas.  On  the  seeondj  thirds  fourth, 
fifth,  and  tenth,  the  plaintiff  took  issue.  He  demurred  to  the  re- 
maining pleas,  and  upon  some  of  these  demurrers  the  court  were 
divided. 

All  that  need  be  stated  in  explanation  of  the  case  will  be  to  state 
the  diffei'ence  of  opinion^  and  refer  to  the  pleas. 

And  afterwards^  to  wit,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  October,  be- 
ing in  the  year  and  at  the  time  of  said  court  last  mentioned-,  "  this 
cause  came  on  to  heard  at  the  present  term  upon  the  demurrers  filed 
by  the  plaintiff  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  eleventh,  twelftli, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  ei^teenth 
special  pleas  of  the  defendants.  And  thereupon,  the  arguments  of 
counsel  being  heard,  and  due  deliberation  being  had,  the  opinion  of 
the  judges  of  said  court  were  divided  as  to  the  following  questions,  to 
wit: 

I.  Upon  the  demurrer  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  pleas  respectively, 
whether  the  said  letters  patent  to  the  said  Morse  are  void,  for  the 
reason  that  the  same  do  not  on  their  face  respectively  express  that 
they  are  to  run  for  fourteen  year's  from  the  date  of  the  patent  issued 
to  said  Morse  in  the  kingdom  of  France. 

n.  "Whether,  upon  the  demurrer  to  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  eight- 
eenth pleas,  said  letters  patent  to  said  Morse  assume,  as  to  the  matter 
alleged  in  said  eighteenth  plea,  to  patent  a  principle,  or  a  thing  which 
is  not  an  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter,  or  any 
improvement  on  any  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of 
matter;  and  if  so,  whether,  and  to  what  extent^  said  letters  patent,  or 
any  part  ttiereof,  are  void  in  consequence  thereof;  and  also  whether 
said  pleas  are  bad^  respectively,  for  the  reason  that  they  assume  to 
answer  certain  material  and  substantial  parts  of  the  plaintiff's  claim., 
without  averring  that  there  are  no  other  material  and  substantial 
parts  embraced  in  his  claim,  which  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  parts  aveiTcd  to  be  so  claimed  without  right,  and  on  which  he 
would  be  entitled  to  recover. 

m.  Whether,  upon  the  demurrers  to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
pleas,  said  patent,  issued  April  11,  1846,  and  reissued  June  13, 1848, 
is  void ;  and  if  so,  to  what  extent ;  for  the  reason  that  it  embracesj  as 
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a  material  and  substantial  part  thereof,  a  material  and  substantial 
part  of  a  former  patent  issued  to  said  Morse. 

IV.  Whether,  upon  the  demurrers  to  the  eighth,  ninth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  pleas,  said  letters  patent  issued  to  said  Morse  are  void, 
for  the  reason,  as  averred  in  said  pleas,  that  he  was  not  the  original 
and  first  inventor  of  the  several  matters  in  said  pleas  respectively  set 
ibrth ;  but  the  same  had  been,  prior  to  said  invention  by  said  Morse, 
known  and  used  ii?a  foreign  country. 

The  substance  of  these  pleas  was  as  follows : 

6th.  This  plea  alleges  that  on  the  18th  of  August,  1838,  Morse 
took  out  a  patent  in  France  for  the  same  invention  patented  to  him 
in  his  letters  of  June  20, 1840 ;  but  that  the  latter  were  made  to  run 
iburteen  years  from  date,  instead  of  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of 
iihe  French  letters. 

7th.  This  plea  states  the  same  as  the  sixth,  and  that  Morse's  French 
patent  was  issued  more  than  six  rnonths  next  before  he  filed  the  spec- 
ification and  drawings  annexed  to  the  letters  patent  of  June  20, 1840. 

Upon  the  demurrers  to  these  two  pleas  the  court  were  divided,  as 
mentioned  in  the  first  question  of  division. 

8th!  The  plea  sets  out  with  the  patents  of  1840,  as  reissued,  and 
then  alleges  that  "  the  use  of  the  motive-power  of  the  electric  or 
galvanic  current,  however  developed,  for  marking  or  printing  intel- 
ligible characters,  signs,  or  letters,  at  any  distances,"  is  a  substantial 
and  material  part  of  the  thing  patented;  and  it  states  that  Morse 
was  not  the  original  and  first  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  thing 
patented,  but  that  the  same  was  known  before  to  one  Dr.  Steiuheil, 
•of  Munich,  and  used  on  a  line  from  Munich  to  Bogenhaueen. 

The  principles  claimed  and  patented  in  the  letters  of  1840,  referred 
to  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  pleas,  are  as  follows,  to  wit : 

"What  I  specially  claim  as  my  invention  and  improvement,  is 
■making  use  of  the  motive-power  of  magnetism,  when  developed  by 
the  action  of  such  current  or  currents,  substantially  as  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing  description  of  the  first  principal  part  of  my  invention,  as 
means  of  operating,  or  giving  motion  to,  machinery  which  may  be 
used  to  imprint  signals  upon  paper,  or  other  suitable  materials,  or  to  ' 
produce  sounds  in  any  desired  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  telegraphic 
.communication  of  any  distances." 

"  Eighth.  I  do  not  propose  to  limit  myself  to  the  specific  machine,  or 
parts  of  machinery,  described  in  the  foregoing  specification  and  claims ; 
i:he  essence  of  my  invention  being  the  use  of  the  motive-power  of  the 
electric  or  galvanic  current,  which  I  call  electro-magnetism,  however 
developed,  for  marking  or  printing  intelligible  characters,  signs,  or 
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letters,  at  any  distances,  being  a  new  application  of  that  power,  of 
which  I  claim  to  be  the  first  inventor  or  discoverer." 

9th.  In  this  plea,  the  defendants  allege  that  the  mode  and  process 
of  propelling  and  connecting  currents  of  electricity  or  galvanism, 
through  two  or  more  metallic  conductors,  is  a  substantial  and  mate- 
rial part  of  the  thing  patented  in  the  letters  of  1840 ;  and  they  aver 
that  Morse  was  not  the  original  and  first  inventor  or  discoverer  there- 
of, but  the  same  was  known  to  one  Edward  Davy,  in  England. 

18th.  In  this  plea,  the  defendants  allege  that  "  the  use  of  motive- 
power  of  the  electro-galvanic  current,  however  developed,  for  mark- 
ing and  printing  intelligible  characters,  signs,  or  letters,  at  any  dis- 
tances," is  a  substantial  and  material  part  of  the  thing  patented,  and 
is  distinctly  claimed  by  the  patentee  in  the  specification ;  and  he  avers 
that  the  thing  so  patented  and  claimed  is  not  any  art,  machine,  manu- 
facture, or  composition  of  matter,  or  any  improvement  on  them. 

The  demurrers  to  these  three  pleas  raise  the  question  secondly  cer- 
tified to  this  court. 

14th.  In  this  plea,  the  defendant  sets  out  the  patent  of  1846,  as  re- 
issued to,  and  states  that  "  the  combination  of  a  pen  lever,  pen  point 
or  points,  and  roller,"  mentioned  in  the  patent,  is  a  substantial  and 
material  part  of  the  thing  patented ;  and  they  aver  that  it  was  before 
known,  and  formed  a  part  of  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph  for  which 
Morse  had  taken  out  letters  patent  in  1840. 

15th.  In  this  plea,  the  defendants  allege  that  "  the  mode  of  com- 
bining two  or  more  circuits  of  electricity  or  galvanism,  mentioned 
and  described  in  the  specification  annexed  to  the  said  letters  patent 
as  an  improvement,  is  a  substantial  and  material  part  of  the  thing 
patented;"  and  they  aver  that  in  electro-magnetic  telegraphs,  before 
known,  modes  of  combining,  on  the  same  principle  described  in  the 
specification,  two  or  more  circuits  of  electricity  or  galvanism  existed, 
and  formed  a  part  thereof,  to  wit,  in  one  patented  to  Morse,  June 
20,  1840 ;  to  Edward  Davy,  of  London,  July  4,  1838,  by  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain.  This  plea  also  states  that  Morse,  in  patent  of  1846, 
does  not  specify  and  point  out  the  improvement  in  the  said  mode  of 
combining  two  or  more  circuits  made  by  him,  so  as  to  distinguish  the 
same  from  the  said  modes  before  known  and  patented  by  him  and  by 
Davy. 

The  third  question  certified  to  this  court  is  raised  by  demurrers  to 
these  two  pleas. 

The  fom-th  question  is  raised  by  demurrers  to  pleas  eight,  nine, 
fourteen,  and  fifteen,  above  set  forth. 
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Mr.  CHef  Justice  Taney  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  plaintiff  in  error  is  the  assignee,  within  a  certain  tract  of  coun- 
try, of  the  two  patents  granted  to  Morse  for  his  electro-magnetic  tele- 
graph, one  in  1840,  and  the  other  in  1846,  and  both  reissued  in  1848. 
And  this  action  was  brought  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Ohio,  for  infringements  of  both  of  these  patents,  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  defendants  fid  not  proceed  in  their  defense  in  the  manner 
authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress,  but  pleaded  the  general  issue,  and 
sevetiteen  special  pleas.  Upon  some  of  these  pleas  issue  was  joined, 
and  others  were  demurred  to ;  and  upon  the  argument  of  the  demur- 
rers the  judges  of  the  court  were  divided  in  opinion  on  the  follow- 
ing questions,  which  they  have  certified  for  decision  to  this  court: 

"  I.  Upon  the  demurrer  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  pleas  respectively, 
whether  the  said  letters  patent  to  the  said  Morse  are  void,  for  the 
reason  that  the  same  do  not  on  their  face  respectively  express  that 
they  are  to  run  for  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  patent  issued 
to  said  Morse  in  the  kingdom  of  France. 

"II.  Whether,  upon  the  demurrer  to  the  eighth,  ninths  and  eight- 
eenth pleas,  said  letters  patent  to  said  Morse  assume,  as  to  the  inatter 
alleged  in  said  eighteenth  plea,  to  patent  a  principle,  or  a  thing  which 
is  not  an  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter,  or  any 
improvement  on  any  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of 
matter ;  and  if  so,  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  said  letters  patent,  or 
any  part  thereof,  are  void  in  consequence  thereof;  and  also  whether 
said  pleas  are  bad,  respectively,  for  the  reason  that  they  assume  to 
answer  certain  material  and  substantial  parts  of  the  .plaintiff's  claimj 
without  averring  that  there  are  no  other  material  and  substantial 
parts  embraced  in  his  claim,  which  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  parts  averred  to  be  so  claimed  without  right,  and  on  which  he 
would  be  entitled  to  recover. 

"  m.  Whether,  upon  the  demurrers  to  the  fourteentii  and  fifteenth 
pleas,  said  patent,  issued  April  11, 1846,  and. reissued  June  13, 1848) 
is  void ;  and  if  so,  to  what  extent ;  for  the  reason  that  it  embraces,  as 
a  material  and  substantial  part  thereof,  a  material  and  substantial 
part  of  a  former  patent  issued  to  said  Morse. 

"  IV.  Whether,  upon  the  demurrers  to  the  eighth,  ninth,  fourteenth^ 
and  fifteenth  pleas,  said  letters  patent  issued  to  said  Morse  are  void,  for 
the  reason,  as  averred  in  said  pleas,  that  he  was  not  the  original  and 
first  inventor  of  the  several  matters  in  said  pleas  respectively  set  forth ; 
but  the  same  had  been,  prior  to  said  invention  by  said  Morse,  known 
and  used  in  a  foreign  country." 
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The  questions  certified,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  merits  of  the  case, 
have  all  been  substantially  decided  in  the  case  of  Morse  et  al.  v. 
O'Rdlly  et  al.,  at  the  present  term.  But  several  questions  are  pre- 
sented, by  the  certificate,  upon  the  construction  of  the  pleas  an.d  the 
extent  of  the  admissions  made  by  the  demurrers,  and  tiie  legal  feffect 
of  such  admissions  upon  the  plaintiff's  right  of  action. 

In  relation  to  the  questions  which  go  to  the  merits,  as  they  have 
been  already  fully  heard  and  decided  in  the  case  above  mentioned, 
they  are  not  open  for  argument  in  this  case ;  and  it  would  be  a  useless 
and  fruitless  consumption  of  time  to  hear  an  argument  upon  the  tech- 
nical questions  alone;  for  however  the  points  of  special  pleading 
mi^t  be  ruled  by  this  court,  they  could  have  no  material  influence 
on  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  case,  because,  if  it  is  found  that 
errors  in  pleading  have  been  committed  by  either  party,  injurious  to 
his  rights,  an  opportunity  ought  and  would  certainly  be  afforded  him 
to  correct  them  in  some  subsequent  proceeding,  so  as  to  brii^  the 
real  points  in  controversy  fairly  before  the  court. 

For  these  reasons,  the  motion  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendants,  for 
leave  to  argue  the  points  certified,  is  overruled,  and  the  case  remand- 
ed to  the  Circuit  Court. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  deem  it  proper  to  remand  the 
case,  without  argument,  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Ohio, 
where  either  party  may  amend  his  pleadings,  and  where  the  defend- 
ants, if  they  can  distinguish  their  case  from  that  above  mentioned, 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard. 

Okdkr.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Ohio,  and  on  the  points  or  questions  on  which  the  judges  of  the  said 
Circuit  Court  were  opposed  in  opinion,  and  which  were  certified  to 
this  court  for  its  opinion  agreeably  to  the  acts  of  Congress  in  such 
case  made  and  provided ;  and  it  appearing  to  this  court  that  the  said 
questions,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  merits  of  the  case,  have  been  sub- 
stantially decided  by  this  court,  at  this  term,  in  the  case  of  O'Reilly 
et  al.  V.  M(yrse  et  al.,  it  is  thereupon  now  here  ordered  and  adjudged 
hy  this  court,  that  this  cause,  without  argument,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  remanded  to  the  said  Circuit  Court,  with  directions  to  permit 
either  party  to  amend  his  pleadings,  and  also  to  allow  the  defendants 
an  opportunity  to  distinguish  their  case,  if  they  can,  from  that  above 
referred  to. 
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Elijah  Phelps,  plaintiff  in  bebor,  v.  Jacob  Mateb. 

(15  Howard,  160.) 

1.  In  order  to  make  a  bill  ol  exceptions  valid,  it  must  appear  by  the  transcript  not 

only  that  the  instructions  were  given  or  refused  at  the  trial,  but  also  that  the 
party  who  complains  of  them  excepted  to  them  while  the  juiy  were  at  the 
bar. 

2.  The  bill  of  excepti(|ns  need  not  be  drawn  out  and  signed  before  the  jury  retire; 

but  it  must  be  taken  In  open  court,  and  must  appear,  by  the  certificate  of  the 
judge  who  authenticates  it,  to  have  been  so  taken. 

3.  Hence,  when  the  verdict  was  rendered  on  the  13th  of  December,  and  on  the 

next  day  the  plaintiff  came  into  court  and  filed  his  exception,  it  is  not  prop- 
erly before  this  court.  And  no  error  being  assigned  or  appearing  in  the 
other  proceedings,  the  judgment  of  thie  Circuit  Court  must  be  affirmed  with 
costs. 

(Mr.  Justice  Curtis  did  not  sit  in  this  cause,  having  been  of  counsel 
for  the  patentee.) 

This  case  was  brought  up.  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Indiana. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  state  either  the  facts  or  arguments  of  the  case, 
inasmuch  as  it  went  off  upon  a  point  of  practice. 

It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Ewing,.  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  and  by  Mr. 
Jemegan,  for  the  defendant  in  error. 

Mr.  Jemegan  thus  noticed  the  point  upon  which  the  case  went  off: 
A  preliminary  objection  arises.  It  appears  from  the  record  that 
the  verdict  was  rendered  on  the  13th  of  December,  and  the  bill  of 
exceptions  filed  on  the  14th.  No  exceptions  were  taken  on  the  trial. 
It  is  therefore  too  late  now  to  object  to  the  instructions  of  the  court, 
or  its  refusal  to  give  the  instructions  required.  11  Peters,  185 ;  6 
Blackford,  417 ;  Cully  v.  Doe,  11  Adolph.  &  Ellis,  1008,  note. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Tanbt  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff"  in  error  against  the  de- 
fendant in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Indiana,  for  the  infringement  of  the  plaintiff's  rights  under  a  patent 
granted  to  him  for  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  application 
of  hydraulic  power.  The  case  was  submitted  to  a  jury  under  certain 
directions  from  the  court,  and  the  verdict  and  judgment  were  for 
the  defendant. 

This  writ  of  error  is  brought  for  the  purpose  of  revising  this  judg- 
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ment ;  and  the  case  has  been  fully  argued  upon  the  charge  given  by 
the  Circuit  Court,  and  also  upon  its  refusal  to  give  sundry  directions 
to  the  jury  which  were  requested  by  the  plaintiff. 

But  although  it  appears,  by  the  certificate  of  the  judge,  sent  up  as 
part  of  the  record,  that  these  instructions  were  given  and  refused  at 
the  ti-ial,  yet  it  also  appears  that  no  exception  was  taken  to^  them 
while  the  jury  remained  at  bar.  The  verdict  was  rendered  on  the 
13th  of  December,  and  the  next  day  the  plaintiff  came  into  court 
and  tiled  his  exception.  There  is  nothing  in  the  certificate  from 
which  it  can  be  inferred  that  this  exception  was  reserved  pending 
the  trial  and  before  the  jury  retired. 

The  defendant  in  error  now  objects  that  this  exception  was  too 
late,  and  is  not  therefore  before  this  court  upon  the  writ  of  error. 
"We  think  this  objection  cannot. be  overcome. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  decided,  by  this  court,  that  it  must  appear 
by  the  transcript,  not  only  that  the  instructions  were  given  or  refused 
at  the  trial,  but  also  that  the  party  who  complains  of  them  excepted 
to  them  while  the  jury  were  at  the  bar.  The  statute  of  "Westminster 
2d,  which  provides  for  the  proceeding  by  exception,  requires,  in  ex- 
plicit terms,  that  this  should  be  done ;  and  if  it  is  not  done,  the  charge 
of  the  court,  or  its  refusal  to  charge  as  requested,  forms  no  part  of  the 
record,  and  cannot  be  carried  before  the  appellate  court  by  writ  of 
error.  It  need  not  be  drawn  out  in  form  and  signed  before  the  jury 
retii'e ;  but  it  must  be  taken  in  open  court,  and  must  appear,  by  the 
certificate  of  the  judge  who  authenticates  it,  to  have  been  so  taken. 

I^or.is  this  a  mere  formal  or  technical  provision.  It  was  intro- 
duced and  is  adhered  to  for  purposes  of  justice ;  for  if  it  is  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  court  that  one  of  the  parties  excepts  to  his 
opinion,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  or  explaining  it  more 
fully  to  the  jury.  And  if  the  exception  is  to  evidence,  the  opposite 
party  might  be  able  to  remove  it  by  further  testimony,  if  apprised  of 
it  in  time. 

This  subject  was  fully  considered  in  the  case  of  Sheppard  v.  Wilson, 
6  How.,  275,  where  the  cases  previously  decided  in  this  court,  afiirm- 
iug  the  rule  above  stated,  are  referred  to. 

There  being,  therefore,  no  exception  before  the  court,  and  no  error 
being  assigned  or  appearing  in  the  other  proceedings,  the  judgment' 
of  the  Circuit  Couii:  must  be  affirmed  with  costs. 

Order.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Indiana,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ;  on  consideration  whereof,  it  is 
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now  h&ra  oi'dered  and  adjudged  by  this  court,  that  the  judgment  of 
the  said  Cirorait  Court  in  tMa  cause,  b©^  and  the  same  is  hereby* 
affirmed  with  costs. 

Afeiembd  with  eOST8. 


Aetbmas  L.  Bboohs,  Ignatius  Ttlbr,  "William  W.  Woodwokxh,  (as 
administeatoe  of  "wlleiam  woodworth,  deceased,  and  also  as 

GEANTEE,)  AND  JaMBS  G.  WiLSON,  APPELLANTS,  V.  JOHN   FiSKB  AND. 

Nicholas  G.  Noeceqss,  doing  business  undbe  the  biem  op  Fiske 

&  E"0ECE0SS. 

(15  Howard,  212.) 

1.  A  machine  for  planing  boards  and  redueing  them  to  an  equal  thickness 
throughout,  which  was  patented  by  Iforoross,  decided  not  to  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  WoodiwO'Fth's  planing-maehine,  for  which  a  patent  was  obtained  in 
1828,  reissued):  in  1845. 

i.  The  operation  of  botl*  machines  explained. 

(Mr.  Justice  Cuetis  did  not  sit  in  this  cause,  having  been  of  coun- 
sel for  the  patentee.) 

This  was  an  appeaH  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Umted  States  for 
the  District  of  Massachusetts,  sitting  as  a  court  of  equity. 

The  appellaats  were  the  owners  of  the  Woodworth  patent  for  a 
planing-maehine,  the  documents;  respeGtiaag  which  are  set  forth  in  ez- 
temo'  in  the  report  of  the  case  of  Wilson  v.  Rtmsseaw,  4  Howard,  646. 
They  filed  a  bill  against  the  appellees  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
them  from)  using  a  eertaim  planing-maehine,  known  as  the  Norcross- 
machine,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  an  infringement  of  their  let- 
ters patent.  Other  matters  were  brought  into  the  bill,  which  it  is 
not  mateafial  here  to  state. 

In  their  answer,  the  appellees  say  that  they  have  jointly,  under  thC' 
firm  of  Eiske  &  l^oascross,  and  not  otherwise,  used  one  planing- 
maehine,  and  no  more,  since  December  2'5,  1849,  at  theiir  mill  in 
said  Lowell,  and  nowhere  else;  but  they  believe,  and  therefore  aver, 
that  said  machine  is  not  the  same  in  principle  and  mode  of  operation 
as  the  said  "Woodworth  machine,  but  is  substantially  different  there- 
from, and  contains  none  of  the  combinations  claimed  in  the  said 
Woodworth  patent,  but  is  a  new  and  difterent  invention,  secured  to 
said  ISTorcross  by  letters  patent,  duly  granted  and  issued  to  him  by  the 
iTnited  States  of  America,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty;  to  which,  or  a  duly  cei"- 
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tified  copy  thepeof,  tbey  refer  as  an  exhibit  -with  this  their  answer, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  substantial  difference  between  said 
machines. 

The  answers  then  admit  the  fling  of  the  bill  of  complaint  charged 
in  this  bill  to  have  been  filed  against  them  in  1844,  and  fehe  making 
of  the  agreement  recited  in  this  bill ;  but  they  say  that  the  machine 
referred  to  in  that  agreement  and  which  they  were  then  using,  was 
constructed  according  to  a  patent  granted  to  one  Hutchinson,  on  the 
16th  of  July,  1839,  but  they  admit  that  it  embraced  the  first  combi- 
nation claimed  in  the  "Woodiwoi-th  amended  patent.  The  answers 
further  contain  the  following  averments  : 

"And  these  defendants,  further  answering^  say  that  they  believe, 
and  therefore  aver,  that  the  said  Woodlworth  patent  is  void  in  part, 
for  want  of  novelty  in  the  first  claim  therein,  to  wit,  for  the  employ- 
ment of  rotating  planes  in  combination  with  rollers,  or  any  analogous 
device,  to  keep  the  board  in  place;  the  same  thing,  substantially, 
having  been  before  patented  in  France,  to  wit,  in  1817  and  1818,  by 
Sir  Lewis  Victor,  Joseph  Mari  Eoguin,  and  in  1825  by  Sir  Leonore 
Thomas  de  Manneville,  and  described  in  the  printed  publication 
commonly  called  Brevets  d' Inventions,  vol.  23,  pages  207  to  212^ 
plates  27  and  28,  and  vol.  41,  pages  111  to  116,  plate  12;  and  these 
deffendants  refer  also  to  the  Hill  naiachine,  mentioned  in  the  said  pat- 
ent of  Norcross  as  publicly  used  by  Joseph  Hill,  of  tynn,  prior  to 
the  pretended  invention  of  the  said  combination  by  the  said  William 
Woodworth,  deceased." 

"  And  these  defendants  further  say  that  they  believe,  and  there- 
fore aver,  that  the  said  patent  issued  to  William  W.  Woodworth, 
July  8,  1845,  is  not  for  the  same  invention  as  the  original  patent 
issued  to  William  Woodworth,  December  27,  1828,  exclusive  of  the 
part  disclaimed  January  2,  1843,  as  alleged  in  the  plaintiffs'  bill." 

"  And  these  defendants,  further  answering,  say  that  they  are  in- 
formed by  numerous  and  able  experts,  and'  they  verily  believe,  and 
therefore  aver,  that  the  machine  used  by  them,  and  patented  by  said 
Norcross  as  aforesaid,  is  not  an  infringement  of  the  said  Woodworth 
patent,  nor  of  any  lights  of  the  plaiiitiffs  undter  the  same ;  and  they 
pray  that  the  question  of  infringement  may  be  tried  by  a  jury,  under 
the  direction  of  the  court." 

To  this  answer;  a  general  replication  was  filed. 

Mu«A  evidence  was  taken,  and  in  March,  1852,  the  cause  came 
on  to  be  heard  upon  the  bill  annexed,  general  replication,  and  the 
proofs  taken  therein  before  the  judge,  of  the  District  Court,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Curtis  having  been  of  counsel  in  the  case.     The  court  adjudged 
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that  the  machine  made  and  used  by  the  defendants,  and  complained 
of  in  the  said  bill,  is  not  an  infringement  of  the  rights  secured  to  the 
complainants  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  letters  patent  reissued  and 
granted  to  "William  W.  "Woodworth,  administrator,  on  the  eighth  day 
of  July,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  said  bill,  and  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  several 
mesne  conveyances  recited  in  the  said  bill ;  and  thereupon  the  court 
doth  order,  adjudg^  and  decree  that  the  complainants'  said  bill  be, 
and  the  same  hereby  is,  dismissed  with  costs. 
The  complainants  appealed  to  this  court. 

It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Keller  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Curtis,  for  the  appellants, 
and  by  Mr.  Whiting,  for  the  appellees. 

The  reporter  finds  himself  unable  to  give  an  intelli^ble  explana^ 
tion  of  the  arguments  of  counsel,  without  introducing  engravings, 
which  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  law  book.  In  fact,  models  were 
used  in  the  argument  before  the  court.  He  is  compelled,  therefore, 
to  omit  all  the  arguments  of  counsel. 

Mr.  Justice  Catkon  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  bill  before  us  was  filed  against  Fiske  &  Norcross  by  the 
assignees  of  "Woodworth's  patented,  machine  for  planing  boards,  and 
of  tonguing  and  grooving  them. 

It  is  alleged  that  a  planing -machine  patented  to  Norcross,  and 
used  by  the  defendants,  was  substantially,  in  its  combination,  and  in 
the  result  it  produced,  the  same  as  that  assigned  to  the  complainants 
for  a  district  in  which  the  defendants'  machine  was  used ;  that  the 
complainants'  patent  was  the  elder,  and  that  the  use  of  Norcross' 
machine  was  an  infringement  of  that  invented  by  William  Wood- 
worth. 

The  Circuit  Court  dismissed  the  bill  on  the  hearing ;  and  it  is  this 
decree  we  are  called  on  to  revise.  The  contest  in  the  court  below 
could  hardly  have  been  more  stringent;  and  much  consideration 
was  obviously  bestowed  on  the  case  by  the  judge  who  decided  it,  as 
appears  from  his  opinion,  which  is  laid  before  us,  the  accuracy  of 
which  opinion,  and  the  decree  founded  on  it,  we  are  called  on  to 
examine.  Before  doing  so,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  machine 
used  by  the  defendants  does  not  tongue  and  groove  boards,  and  that 
this  part  of  Woodworth's  machine  is  not  in  controversy. 

It  is  insisted  that  Woodworth's  monopoly  extends  to  his  mode  of 
reducing  a  plank  to  an  equal  thickness ;  and  a  principal  question  is 
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whether  the  patentee  sets  up  any  such  claim.  It  is  provided,  by  Iho 
si^rth  section  of  the  act  of  1835,  that  in  case  of  any  machine  the  in- 
ventor shall  fully  explain  the  principle,  and  the  several  modes  in 
which  he  has  contemplated  the  application  of  that  principle,  or  char- 
acter by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  other  inventions,  "and 
shall  particularly  specify  and  point  out  the  paii;,  improvement,  and 
combination  which  he  claims  as  his  own  invention  or  discovery."' 
An  improvement  of  a  machine  is  here  claimed  as  having  been  in- 
vented, and  the  statute  requires  that  such  improvement  shall  be  par- 
ticularly specified ;  it  is  to  be  done  in  writing,  and  the  applicant  is 
to  swear  that  he  believes  he  is  the  first  inventor  of  the  improve- 
ment. This  is  required,  so  that  the  public  may  kno^  what  they  are 
prohibited  from  doing  during  the  existence  of  the  monopoly,  and! 
what  they  are  to  have  at  the  end  of  the  term,  as  a  consideration  for 
the  grant. 

In  the  words  of  Lord  Campbell,  in  Hastings  v.  Brown,  1  Ellis  & 
Blackburn,  453,  "The  patentee  ought  to  state  distinctly  what  it  is 
for  which  he  claims  a  patent,  and  describe  the  limits  of  the  monop- 
oly ; "  or  in  the  language  of  this  court  in  Evans  v.  Eaton,  7  "Wheat., 
434,  "It  is  for  the  purpose  of  wai-ning  an  innocent  purchaser,  or  omer 
person  using  the  machine,  of  his  infringement,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  taking  from  the  inventor  the  means  of  practicing  upon  the  credu- 
lity or  fears  of  other  persons,  by  pretending  that  his  invention  was 
different  from  its  ostensible  objects." 

Have  these  requirements  been  complied  with  by  Woodworth,  as 
respects  a  claim  for  planing  boards  to  an  equal  thickness  ?  He  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  his  machine  in  1828,  which  was  surrendered  by 
his  executor,  in  1845,  for  want  of  a  proper  specification,  and  a  second 
patent  issued ;  and  on  this  reissued  patent  the  case  rests.  For  its 
better  understanding,  we  give  extracts  from  the  claim  and  specificar 
tion ;  they  are  the  same  that  were  relied  on  by  the  Circuit  Court, 
and  are  as  follows:  "What  is  claimed  therein  as  the  invention  of 
William  Woodworth,  deceased,  is  the  employment  of  rotary  planes, 
substa,ntially  such  as  herein  described,  in  combination  with  rollers, 
or  any  analogous  device,  to  prevent  the  boards  from  being  drawn  up 
by  the  planes,  when  cutting  upwards,  or  from  the  reduced  or  planed 
to  the  unplaued  surface,  as  described." 

And  afterwards,  "  The  effect  of  the  pressure-rollers  in  these  opera- 
tions being  such  as  to  keep  the  boards,  &c.,  steady,  and  prevent  the 
cutters  from  drawing  the  boards  towards  the  center  of  the  cuttei-- 
wheel,  whilst  it  is  moved  through  by  machinery.  In  the  planing 
operation,  the  tendency  of  the  plane  is  to  lift  the  boards  directly  up 
54 
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against  the  rollers ;  but  in  the  tonguing  and  grooving,  the  tendency 
is  to  overcome  the  friction  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  rollers." 

This  language,  so  far  from  claiming  the  new  truth  or  the  result 
now  contended  for  as  the  invention  or  discovery,  does  not  describe, 
or  even  suggest,  either  of  them. 

The  claim,  or  summing  up,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  alone,  but 
in  connection  with  the  specification  and  drawings.  The  whole  instru- 
ment is  to  be  constmed  together.  But  we  are  to  look  at  the  others 
only  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  correctly  to  interpret  the  claim. 

The  specification  begins  by  saying,  "  the  following  is  a  iiill,  clear, 
and  exact  description  of  the  method  of  planing,  tonguing,  and  groov- 
ing plank  or  boards,  invented  by  William  "Woodworth,  deceased!" 

Here  the  invention  is  denominated  a  method  of  planing,  tonguing, 
and  grooving,  but  not  of  reducing  to  a  uniform  thickness. 

The  specification  then,  after  describing  the  mode  of  preparing  the 
board,  proceeds  thus :  "  When  the  plank  or  boards  have  been  thus 
prepared,  (on  a  separate  machine,)  they  may  be  placed  on  or  against 
a  suitable  carriage,  resting  on  a  frame  or  platform,  so  as  to  be  acted 
uprai  by  a  rotary  cutting  or  planing  and  reducing  wheel,  which  wheel 
may  be  made  to  revolve  either  horizontally  or  vertically,  as  may  be 
preferred.  The  carriage  which  sustains  the  plank  or  board  to  be 
operated  upon  may  be  moved  foi'wards,  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pin- 
ion, by  an  endless  chain  or  band,  by  geared  friction-rollers,  or  by  any 
of  the  devices  well  known  to  machinists  for  advancing  a  carriage, 
or  materials  to  be  acted  upon,  in  machines  for  various  purposes.  The 
plank  or  board  is  to  be  moved  on  towards  the  cutting  edges  of  the 
cutters  or  knives  on  the  planing-cylinder,  so  that  its  knives  or  cut- 
ters, as  they  revolve,  may  meet  and  cut  the  plank  or  board  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  it  is  made  to  advance ;  the  edges 
of  tlie  cutters  are,  in  this  method,  prevented  from  coming  first  into 
contact  with  its  surface,  and  are  made  to  cut  upwards  from  the  re- 
duced part  of  the  plank  towards  said  surface,  by  which  means  theii* 
edges  are  protected  from  injury  by  gritty  matter,  and  the  board  or 
plank  is  more  evenly  and  better  planed  than  when  moved  in  the 
reversed  direction." 

There  is  afterwards  a  reference  to,  and  explanation  of,  the  drawings, 
as  follows :  "  In  the  accompanying  drawings,  figure  1  is  a  perspective 
representation  of  the  principal  operating  parts  of  the  machine,  when 
arranged  and  combined  for  planing,  tonguing,  and  grooving,  and 
when  so  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of  planing  two  planks  at  the  same 
time,  the  axis  of  the  planing-wheel  being  placed  vei'tically." 

And  again :  "  The  rollers,  ///,  which  stand  vertically,  are  to  be 
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made  to  press  against  the  plank  and  keep  it  close  to  t]xe  carriage,  and 
thus  prevent  the  action  of  the  cotters  from  drawing  the  plank  up 
from  its  bed,  in  cuttipg  from  the  planed  surface  upwards ;  they  piay 
be  borue  against  it  by  means  of  weights  or  springs,  in  a  manner  well 
known  to  machinists.  In  a  single  horizontal  nqachine,  the  horizontal 
friction-rollers  may  be  geared,  and  the  pressure-rpllers  placed  above 
them,  to  feed  the  board,  with  or  withQU|t  the  carriage,  a  bed-plate 
being  used  directly  under  the  planing-cylinder." 

And  afterwards,  in  describing  the  process  for  tonguing  and  groov- 
ing, he  says :  "The  edges  of  the  plank,  as  its  planed  part  passes  the 
planing-cylinder,  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  above-degcribed 
tonguing  and  grooving  wheels,  which  are  so  placed  upon  the  shafts 
as  that  the  tongue  and  groove  shall  be  left  at  the  proper  distance 
from  the  face  of  the  plank,  tt^  latter  being  sustained  against  the 
planing-cylinder  by  means  of  the  carriage  or  bed-plate,  or  otherwise, 
so  that  it  cannot  deviate,  but  mus|;  be  reduced  to  a  proper  thickness, 
and  correctly  tongued  or  grooved." 

"To  meet  the  different  thicknesses  of  the  plank  or  boards,  the  bear- 
ings of  the  shaft  of  the  cylinder  must  be  made  movable,  by  screws  or 
other  means,  to  adjust  it  to  the  work;  or  the  cari'iage  or  bpd-plate 
may  be  made  so  as  to  raise  the  board  or  plank  up  to  the  planing- 
eylinder." 

The  means  to  produce  the  result  of  reducing  the  board  to  an  equal 
tbicknessiin  a  horizontal  machine,  arp  the  pressure-rollers,//,  above 
the  plank,  operating  in  connection  with  two  feed -rollers;  and  the 
pressurerrollers,  says  the  specification,  "maybe  held  down  byspriogs 
or  weighted  levers,  which  it  has  not  been  necessai'y  to  show  in  this 
drawing,  as  such  are  in  common  use."  These  rollers  are  rjot  claimed 
as  new,  but  are  here  admitted  to  be  old,  and  to  have  bejen  in  coni- 
mon  use  when  the  patent  was  granted.  Nor  is  any  intipi^tjpn  given 
in  the  specification  or  claim  that  the  pressure-rollers  were  intended 
to  be  used  in  any  combination,  for  the  pui'ppse  of  reducing  a  board 
to  an  equal  thickness.  In  the  description  of  the  original  machine, 
patented  in  1828,  the  pressure -rollers  are  not  mentioned  at  all,  but 
they  are  set  forth  as  haying  belonged  to  the  original  niachine  in  the 
amended  spficification  of  1845;  and  which  last -described  machine, 
experts  declare,  materially  differs  from  the  original  as  patented  in 
1828.  But  as  it  is  not  necessary,  in  this  case,  to  go  into  the  allega- 
tion of  variance  set  forth  in  the  answer,  we  will  proceed  at  once  to 
examine  the  qjiestion  of  infringement.  And  to  do  this,  we  must 
fii'st  inquire  what  "Woodworth's  claim  to  novelty  of  combination 
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and  inveiition  is.    His  rotary  cutter-wheel  is  old,  Ms  bed-plate  is  old, 
and  his  pressure-rollers  are  old  likewise. 

The  invention  relied  on  is  a  new  combination  in  the  machine  of 
three  elements,  to  produce  the  result  of  planing  a  plank  against  its 
motion  through  the  machine;  and  the  claim  of  monopoly  is  the 
employment  of  rotary  planes,  in  combination  with  the  face  of  a 
bench,  and  pressui-e-rollei's,  to  prevent  the  board  from  being  drawn 
up  by  the  plan^  when  cutting  upwards,  or  from  the  reduced  or 
planed  to  the  unplaned  surface,  as  described. 

As  the  board  advances  on  the  rotary  cutters,  they  will  strike  it 
thirty  times  in  a  second,  and  violently  tend  to  lift  it  into  the  knives ; 
and  to  keep  it  down  to  the  bench,  a  strong  pi-essure  is  required. 
And  in  the  next  place,  the  cuttei-s  being  over  the  horizontal  bed, 
and  stationary,  at  a  fixed  distance  from  it,  and  the  board  pressed 
down  to  it  so  forcibly  as  to  crush  out  the  winds  in  warped  lumber, 
the  machine  will,  of  necessity,  reduce  the  board  to  an  equal  thick- 
ness thi'oughout. 

Norcross'  planing-machine  is  an  improvement  of  Hill's,  which  was 
in  use  when  Woodworth  invented  his,  in  1828.  Hill  used  the  rotary 
cutter,  which  he  placed  on  the  under  side  of  the  bench,  with  a  sec- 
tion cut  through  it,  the  cutters  extending  through  the  bench  to  the 
upper  side,  so  far  as  to  take  from  the  board,  passing  over  the  flat 
surface  above,  the  depth  of  wood  desired.  Feed-rollers  were  em- 
ployed to  forward  the  board,  and  a.  steel  spring  (made  of  the  section 
of  a  hand-saw)  was  used  to  keep  the  board  steady.  The  spring 
pressed  a  smooth  metal  surface  on  the  board,  and  operated  as  a 
pressure-roller  does.  But  then  this  spring  was  not  used  for  the  pur- 
pose that  "Woodworth  used  his  pressure-rollers,  in  this :  that  the  face 
of  the  bench  above  the  cutters  prevented  the  board  from  being 
drawn  into  them.  The  cutters  drew  it  down  to  the  benehj  so  that 
this  bench  is  the  analogous  device  to  "Woodworth's  pressure-rollers, 
and  is  also  in  combination  with  the  rotary  cutters ;  hence  these  two 
elements  existed,  thus, combined,  when  Woodworth  got  his  patent. 

Hill's  machine  had  a  bar  immediately  over  the  cutters,  and  cover- 
ing'the  cut  through  the  bench,  where  the  knives  revolved.  Between 
this  bar  and  the  bench,  the  leed-rollers  forced  the  board;  but  as  the 
rest-bar  was  stationary,  and  the  cutter-wheel  also  stationary,  and  the 
cutters  extended  to  a  iixed  distance  above  the  upper  face  of  the 
bench,  the  consequence  was,  that  the  board  came  through  the  ma- 
chine of  an  unequal  thickness.  To.  overcome  this  defect,  Norcross 
made  the  rest-bar,  (previously  stationary,)  the  cap  of  a  square  frame, 
on  the  vertical  side-pieces  of  which  he  fixed  the  journals  of  his  cut- 
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ter-wheel,  the  cutters  and  rest-bar  being  stationaly  relatively  to  each 
other,  and  always  the  same  distance  apart.  This  frame  is  supported 
in  a  stationary  guide -fr9,me  fastened  to  the  bench,  and  so  made  as 
to  allow  a  free  vertical  movement  up  and  down  of  the  rest-bar  and 
cutting-cylinder.  As  the  board  passes  over  the  face  of  the  bench, 
and  under  the  rest-bar,  the  whole  weight  of  the  sliding-frame  rests 
on  the  board ;  and  as  the  cutters  strike  it  at  a  gauged  distance  from 
the  bar,  and  as  they  move  up  and  down  with  the  bar,  it  follows  that 
when  the  board,  in  its  rough  state,  is  of  an  unequal  thickness,  and  the 
side  presented  to  the  cutters  is  pressed  down  to  the  bench,  the  thick- 
er parts  of  the  board  will  force  up  the  movable  frame,  and  draw  up 
the  rest-bar  and  cutters  above  the  bench  equal  to  the  increased  thick- 
ness of  the  board,  which  will  be  dressed  to  the*  thickness  of  the  space 
the  cutters  and  rest'  are  set  apart.  Opposite  to  the  outer  part  of  the 
rest  F,  that  section  of  the  bed  over  which  the  planed  surface  of  the 
board  passes  is  a  bar,  horizontal  to  the  rest.  The  two  bars  form  a 
throat-piece,  which  serves  to  hold  the  board  steady  as  it  passes  through 
the  machine. 

Tn  view  of  this  state  of  facts,  the  rule  is,  that  if  a  combination  has, 
as  here,  three  difl'erent  known  parts,  and  the  result  is  proposed  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  union  of  all  the  parts,  arranged  with  reference 
to  each  other,  the  use  of  two  of  these  parts  only,  combined  with  a 
third  which  is  substantially  different  in  the  manner  of  its  arrange- 
ment and  connection  with  the  others,  is  not  the  same  combination, 
and  no  infringement. 

The  combination  and  arrangement,  as  appears  from  the  testimony 
of  experts,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the  models  and  drawings  pre- 
sented to  us,  was  the  only  novelty  in  the  invention  of  "Woodworth. 
Bentham,  in  April,  1793,  described  a  rotary  cutter  and  an  adjuetr 
able  bench,  which,  when  adjusted,  became  fixed,  so  that  the  board 
would  be  of  a  determinate  thickness  when  passed  between  them. 

The  Hill  machine  cut  the  plank  from  its  planed  to  its  unplaned 
surface,  and  had  feed-rollers  and  a  spring  to  keep  it  down  to  the  bed ; 
while  the  bed  served  to  prevent  the  plank  from  being  drawn  into  the 
cutters. 

The  Baltimore  machine,  as  the  one  witness  who  describes  it  de- 
posed, reduced  the  plank  to  a  uniform  thickness,  by  passing  it  between 
a  fixed  bed  and  a  fixed  cutter,  and  kept  it  down  on  the  bed  by  a 
pressure-roller. 

The  French  machine  of  Roguin,  patented  and  in  use  as  early  as 
1818,  had  the  rotary  cutter  and  bench ;  they  were  stationary  relative- 
ly to  each  other,  and  must  have  cut  the  board  of  an  even  thickness 
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had  it  beeti  pressed  so  hard  to  the  bed  as  to  force  out  the  warps ;  but 
this  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case.  The  cut  of  the  planies  was  with 
the  advance  of  the  board  through  the  machine,  and  from  the  tmplan- 
ed  to  the  planed  surface ;  and  for  this  reason  the  lift  of  the  cutters 
was  very  slight;  The  plank  was  kept  steady  by  a  rest-bar,  as  in  Hill's 
machine.    _ 

This  is  all  we  deem  necessary  to  describe,  in  regard  to  other  ma- 
chines, to  the  end^f  passing  judgment  on  the  question  of  infringement. 
As  to  the  questioil  of  originality  of  the  Woodworth  machine,  compar- 
ed with  the  other  earlier  planing-machines  produced  in  evidence,  and 
explained  by  experts ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  question  whether  the 
original  machine,  for  which  "Woodworth  obtained  his  patent  in  1828, 
had  or  had  not  pressure-rollers  in  connection  with  other  rollers,  and 
which  are  now  claimed  as  the  main  element  of  the  machine  repatent- 
ed  in  1845,  we  forbear  from  deciding,  as  we  suppose  these  questions 
would  be  mOre  appropriately  left  to  a  jury  oh  issues,  where  the  wit- 
nesses could  be  heard  in  open  court.  It  is  deemed  proper  to  remark 
that  the  fa,ct  of  procuring  a  patent  for  a  new  and  useful  machine  in 
1845,  under  the  assumption  of  a  reissue,  which  was  not  useful  as  pat- 
ented in  1828,  for  want  of  feed  and  pressure  rollers,  now  used  as  is 
alleged  in  defense,  would  present  a  question  of  fraud,  committed  on 
the  public  by  the  patented,  by  giving  his  reissued  patent  of  1845  date 
as  an  original  discovery,  made  in  1828,  and  thereby  overreaching 
similar  inventions  made  between  1828  and  1845. 

There  is  one  feature  in  Norcross'  machine,  and  covered  byliis  pat- 
ent, which  is  not  claimed  to  be  an  infringement.  It  is  this :  As  the 
board  passes  under  the  rest-bar  F,  it  is  weighted  down  on  the  edge  of 
that  section  of  the  bed  over  which  the  plank  first  passes.  The  rest- 
bar  is  slightly  concave,  and  bears  heavily  on  the  planed  end  of  the 
plank;  the  further  side  of  that  section  of  the  bed  over  which  the 
board  la;st  passes  being  somewhat  depressed,  and  made  lower  by  bev- 
elling than  the  opposite  section.  By  this  means  the  bo^rd  is  bent, 
and  sti-uck  by  the  cutters  on  a  concave  surface ;  the  grain  of  the 
wood  being  condensed  by  the  bend  in  the  boards,  so  as  to  gi*asp  the 
knots  more  firmly,  and  prevent  them  from  being  thrown  out  by  the 
cutter,  and  also  to  prevent  the  fibres  from  eating  into  the  platted  sur- 
face. Because  of  the  board  being  bent,  the  Norcross  machine  can- 
not be  used  for  tonguing  and  grooving  boards',  as  the  edges  of  the 
board  must  be  straight  to  perform  these  operations. 

From  the  distance  the  pressure-rollers  in  Woodworth's  machine 
have  to  be  separated  so  as  to  give  the  cylinder  room  to  rotate,  the 
board  tends  to  curve  upwards,  and  is  cut  on  a  convex  surface,  thus 
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loosening  the  knots,  and  causing  them  to  be  thrown  out,  and  causing 
the  surface  of  the  planed  board  to  be  eaten  in  where  the  wood  is 
cross-grained  or  coarse,  and  also  to  be  uneven,  and  full  of  small 
ridges. 

"We  must,  however,  disregard  this  last  improvement  in  Norcross' 
machine,  and  also  discard  the  parts  of  Woodworth's  machine  which 
tongue  and  groove,  and  treat  his  invention  as  a  single  machine  for 
planing  boards  on  one  side  only ;  and,  on  this  state  of  the  facts,  try 
the  question  of  infringement.  To  infringe,  Norcross  must  use  all 
the  parts  of  Woodworth's  combination.  1.  The  use  of  rollers  to  keep 
the  board  firmly  to  the  bed,  and  prevent  it  from  being  drawn  into  the 
cutters  and  torn  to  pieces,  and  to  press  out  the  warps,  is  the  principal 
claim  to  invention.  Norcross  uses  no  such  pressure-rollers,  nor  can 
they  be  employed  in  his  machine  to  such  purpose. 

But  it  is  insisted  that  the  section  of  the  bed-plate  in  Norcross'  ma- 
chine, over  which  the  unplaned  board  passes  before  it  reaches  the 
cutter,  is  equivalent  to  the  pressure-roller  of  Woodworth ;  and  that 
the  throat  piece  is  equivalent,  in  its  operation,  to  his  stationary  roller. 
2.  That  Norcross  uses  his  rest  F,  as  an  equivalent  to  "Woodwortih's 
bed-plate;  that  the  front  section  of  the  bed  being  used  for  the  press- 
ure-roller, and  acting  in  combination  with  the  rest  F,  representing 
Woodworth's  bed-plate,  aiid  the  cutter  operating  alike  in  both  ma- 
chines, it  follows  that  ]!Jorcross  in  fact  used  Woodworth's  combina- 
tion, but  disguised  it  by  turning  Woodworth's  machine  upside  down. 

The  remarks  of  .Judge  Sprague,  (who  decided  this  cause  in  the 
Circuit  Coui-t,)  made  in  answer  to  the  foregoing  argument,  are  so  dis- 
tinct and  satisfactory  to  us,  that  we  deem  proper  that  Hiey  should  be 
adopted  in  this  opinion.    They  are  as  follows : 

"  The  plaintiff's  witnesses,  when  asked  in  what  part  of  the  defend- 
ant's machine  they  find  the  plaintiff's  pressure-roller,  are  divided  in 
opinion.  Some  of  them  say  that  it  is  the  bed,  because  that  prevents 
the  board  from  being  drawn  into  the  axis  of  tjie  cutter,  considering  that 
function  as  the  characteristic  of  the  plaintiff's  roller.  Others  find  it  in 
what  is  called  the  rest,  because  that  presses  the  board  down  upon  the 
bed.  But  in  the  Hill  machine,  the  roller  performed  the  same  office 
of  pressing  the  board  down,  and  the  bed  the  same  office  of  prevent- 
ing it  being  drawn  towai'ds  the  axis.  If  either  of  these  sets  of  wit- 
nesses be  correct,  the  Hill  machine  contained  the  plaintiff's  pressure- 
roller,  and  as  it  had  also  a  bed-piece  and  rotary  cutter,  it  would  fol- 
low that  it  had  the  plaintiff's  combination.  Such  a  combination, 
therefore,  cannot  be  maintained.  The  truth  is,  that  after  the  Hill 
machine,  it  was  only  left  to  Woodwoxth  to  make  some  new  .ai-range- 
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ment  of  the  three  elements,  that  is,  some  new  mode  of  combination. 
Woodworth's  invention  may  be  regarded  as  an  improvement  upon 
Hill's.  If  Norcross  uses  this  improvement,  then  he  infringes,  what- 
ever he  may  add  to  it,  or  with  whatever  new  invention  he  connects  it. 
If  he  does  not  use  this  improvement,  he  does  not  infrin'ge,  although 
he  may,  by  other  means,  work  out  the  same  ultimate  result." 

"What,  then,  is  the  improvement  which  Woodworth  madfe  on  the 
Hill  machine  ?  He  took  the  rotating-cylinder,  which  was  in  a  fixed 
position  below  the  bed,  and  placed  it  in  a  fixed  position  above  the 
bed.  This  is  the  only  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  three  ele- 
ments. But  it  transferred  to  the  pressure-roller  a  function  which  had 
before  been  performed  by  the  bed.  In  Hill's  machine,  the  pressure- 
I'oller  o'nly  kept  the  board  down  upon  the  bed,  the  latter  keeping  it 
from  being  drawn  into  the  axis  of  the  cutter.  In  Woodworth's,  the 
pressure-roller  performs  both  these  oflices.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
plane  the  board  on  the  upper  side  instead  of  the  lower,  and  the 
result  of  that  is,  that  the  board  comes  out  of  a  uniform  thickness, 
which  was  not  accomplished  by  Hill.  In  his  machine,  the  rotary- 
cylinder  being  placed  below  the  bed,  with  the  knife  projecting  above 
it,  the  edge  of  the  knife  was  kept  at  a  fixed  distance  above  the 
upper  surface  of  the  bed,  and  cut  from  the  lower  side  of  the  board, 
through  its  whole  length  and  breadth,  so  much  of  it  as  was  equal  to 
that  distance.  Thus,  if  the  edge  of  the  knife  was  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  above  the  bed,  and  the  board  be  pressed  closely  to  it,  it  would 
take  off  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  under  side  of  the  board  through 
its  whole  extent,  and  if  it  was  .of  an  unequal  thickness  before,  it 
would  remain  of  an  unequal  thickness.  By  placing  the  cylinder  in 
a  fixed  position  above*  and  keeping  a  certain  distance  between  the 
edge  of  the  cutter  and  the  bed,  and  all  of  the  board  above  that  dis- 
tance being  taken  oft'  by  cutting  on  the  upper  side,  it  necessarily 
comes  out  of  a  uniform  thickness." 

"Now  let  us  look  at  the  Worcross  machine.  If  it  has  any  part 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  pressure-roller,  it  is  the  rest.  Let  us,  then, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  consider  that  to  be  a  pressure-roller.  What, 
ithen,  has  been  done  by  Norcross  ?  He  has  left  the  arrangement  of 
.the  three  elements  the  same  as  it  was  in  Hill's.  The  rotary-cylinder 
ia  below  the  bed ;  the  pressure-roller  still  ke.eps  the  board  down  upon 
ihe  bed,  and  the  bed  keeps  it  from  being  drawn  into  the  axis  of  the 
cutter.  His  improvement  is  this :  He  has  made  the  cutting-cylinder 
movable  vertically,  which  it  was  not  before,  and  has  connected  it 
with  his  rest,  that  is,  with  the  pressure-rojler,  so  that  when  the  latter 
is  forced  upwards  by  the  increased  thickness  of  the  board,  it  draws 
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the  cutter  upwards  with  it,  which  thereby  is  made  to  cut  just  as  much 
more  from  the  under  side  of  the  board  as  the  roller  is  pressed  up  by 
the  increased  thicloiess.  By  this  contrivance,  the  edge  of  the  cutter 
is  kept  in  a  fixed  relation  to  the  rest,  or,  in  other  words,  the  pressure- 
roller,  the  space  between  them  being  always  the  same;  whereas  in 
Hill's,  and  also  in  Woodworth's,  the  edge  of  the  knife  had  a  fixed 
relation  to  the  bed,  and  not  to  the  pressure-roller.  The  defendant, 
therefore,  has  made  a  new  and  independent  invention,  and  does  not 
use  the  arrangement  or  mode  of  combination  of  the  plaintiflF." 

For  the  reasons  above  stated,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  machine 
of  the  respondents  did  not  infringe  the  patent  of  the  complainants, 
and  therefore  order  that  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  dismissing 
*  the  bill  be  affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  McLean,  Mr.  Justice  "Wayne,  and  Mr.  Justice  NixsoN 
dissented. 

Mr.  Justice  McLean. 

I  disseut  from  the  opinion  of  the  court.  The  defendants  rest  their 
defense  on  three  grounds — 

1.  A  want  of  novelty  in  "Woodworth's  invention. 

2.  That  in  the  new  patent  of  "Woodworth,  issued  on  the  sm'render 
of  the  old  one,  to  correct  the  specifications,  a  new  invention  is  claimed, 
not  contained  in  the  first  patent. 

3.  That  the  defendant's  machine  is  substantially  difierent  from  the 
plaintiff 's. 

The  Woodworth  patent  has  been  a  subject  of  investigation  frequent- 
ly before  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  of  this  court ; 
and  although  the  originality  of  the  invention  has  been,  I  believe,  uni- 
formly sustained,  still  the  fact  of  novelty  depends  upon  proof,  and 
may  be  disputed  by  any  one  against  whom  suit  is  brought.  The  pat- 
ent is  primdfade  evidence  of  right  in  the  patentee.  A  defense  which 
denies  the  novelty  of  the  invention  must  be  proved. 

The  original  patent  of  "Woodworth  is  dated  the  27th  of  December, 
1828.  He  describes  his  invention  to  be  an  "  improvement  in  the 
method  of  planing,  tonguing,  grooving,  and  cutting  into  mouldings, 
of  either  plank,  boards,  or  any  other  material,  and  for  reducing  the 
same  to  an  equal  width  and  thickness,  and  also  for  facing  and  dress- 
ing brick,  and  cutting  mouldings,  or  facing  metallic,  mineral,  or  other 
substances."  He  then  describes  the  machinery  by  which  this  result  is 
produced.  And  he  says,  in  the  conclusion,  that  he  does  hot  claim 
the  invention  of  circular  saws,  or  cutter-wheels,  knowing  they  have 
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long  been  in  use ;  but  he  claims  as  Ms  invention  the  improvement 
and  application  of  cutter  or  planing  wheels  to  planing  boards,  ka,, 
as  above  stated,^  &c. 

There  is  no  claim,  in  his  written  speeifications,  for  pressure-rollers 
on  both  sides  of  the  cutting-cylinder,  which  confine  the  board  to  its 
place,  and  necessarily  reduced  it  to  an  equal  thickness ;  but  in  the 
drawings,  these  i-oUers  appear  at  the  proper  places,  and  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  redufte  the  board  to  a  unitbrm  thickness. 

The  written  specifications,  including  the  drawings,  constitute  a  part 
of  the  patent,  and  must  be  construed  as  the  claim  of  the  plaintift  In 
Ryan  v.  Goodivin,  8  Sumner,  514,  it  is  said,  if  the  court  can  perceive 
on  the  whole  instrument  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  claim 
made  by  the  inventor,  it  is  bound  to  adopt  that  interpretation,  and 
to  give  it  full  efiect.  The  same  is  held  in  Wyeth  v.  Stone,  1  Story, 
270,  286 ;  and  in  Ames  v.  Hoimrd,  1  Sumaer,  482,  485,  it  is  said : 
"  The  drawings  are  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  words ;  and  if 
by  a  comparison  of  the  words  and  the  drawings  the  one  would  ex- 
plain the  other  sulEciently  to  enable  a  skillful  mechanic  to  perform 
the  work,  the  specification  is  suflicient."  Moxkam  v.  Elsee,  1  Car. 
&  Payne,  558,  is  to  the  same  effect. 

Formerly,  patents  were  construed  strictly  as  giving  monopolies ; 
but  of  late  yea^rs,  in  England,  inventions  are  treated  difterently,  and 
a  liberal  view  is  taken  in  favor  of  the  right.  Bhnchard  v.  Spraffue,  8 
Sumner,  535,  539.  This  has  been  the  settled  doctrine  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  it  is  founded  upon  the  highest  considerations  of  policy  and 
justice.  The  opinion  delivered  by  my  brother  Curtis  this  morning, 
as  the  organ  of  the  court,  cites  the  iEiuthorities. 

S"o  patent,  it  is  believed,  which  has  ever  been  granted  in  this 
country,  has  been  so  much  litigated  as  this  one.  This  affords  no  un- 
satisfactory evidence  of  its  value.  Very  shortly  after  Woodworth's 
machine  was  put  in  operation,  a  system  of  piracy  was  commenced ; 
and  although  twenty-five  years  have  elapsed,  numerous  suits  are  still 
pending,  contesting  the  right.  Mr.  .Justice  Story  was  one  of  the 
first  judges  whose  duties  required  him  to  scrutinize  this  patent  in  all 
its  parts,  and  he  sustained  it  in  all.  This  was  before  the  specifica- 
tions were  cofrec^ied.  And  this  court  also  sustained  it,  in  7  Howard, 
712,  where  it  says:  "The  specifications  accompanying  the  applica- 
tion for  a  patent  are  sufficiently  full  to  enable  a  mechanic  with  ordi- 
nary sldll  to  build  a  machine."    And  this  is  what  the  law  requires. 

In  the  corrected  specifications,  the  patentee  says :  "  Having  thus 
fully  desciibed  the  parts,  and  combinations  of  parts,  and  operation 
of  the  machine  for  planing,  tonguing,  and  grooving  boards  or  plank, 
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and  shown  various  modes  in  which  the  same  may  be  cbnstructed 
aiid  made  to.  operate,  without  changing  the  principle  or  mode  oi 
operation  of  the  machine,  what  is  claimed  therein  as  the  invention  of 
■William  Woodworthj  deceased,  is  the  employment  of  rotary  plahes, 
substtotially  as  herein  described,  in  combination  with  Mlers-,  or  an y 
analogous  device,  to  prevent  the  boaMs  from  being  dtiawn-  up  by  the 
"planes,  when  cutting  upwards,  or  from  the  planed  to  the  unplaned 
surface,  as  described;  and,  also,  the  combination  of  the  rotating 
plaUes  with  the  cutter -wheels  for  tonguing  and  grooving,  for  the 
purposes  of  planing,  tonguing,  and  grooving  boards,  &c.,  at  one  oper- 
ation, as  described." 

"  And,  finally,  the  combitiation  of  either  the  tonguing  or  grooving 
cutter-wheel  for  tonguing  and  gi'ooving  boairds,  &e.,  with  the  press- 
ure-rollers, as  described,  the  efifeet  of  the  pressur^e  in  these  opera- 
tions being  such  as  to  keep  the  boards,  &c.,  steady,  and  prevent  the 
cutters  from  drawing  the  boards  towards  the  center  of  the  cutter- 
wheels,  whilst  it  is,  moved  through  by  machineiy,"  &c. 

L.  Koguin,  of  France,  in  the  years  1817  and  1818,  invetited  a 
machine  tor  planing,  grooving  wood,  moulding,  &c.,  it  is  alleged, 
substantially  on  the  same  principles  as  Woodworth's  machine., 

A  considerable  number  of  experts  were  examined,  in  the  Circuit 
Court,  on  both  sides,  and  their  opinions,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  were 
(Srectly  in  conflict.  Such  testimony,  being  written,  cannot  lead  the 
court  to  a  satisfactory  result,  by  weighing  the  evidence,  as  might  be 
done  by  a  jury.  Where  the  witnesses  are  examined  in  open  court. 
There  seems  to  be  no  other  mode  of  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion, 
than  to  read  what  the  experts  have  said,  and  make  up  an  opinion  on 
the  specifications  of  the  patents,  and  on  an  examination  of  the  models. 

The  French  machine  was  improved  in  1818.  The  patentee  says : 
"The  parent  idea  of  the  first  machine  could  not  vary.  This  parent 
idea  consisted  in  subjecting  the  wood  to  the  action  of  a  tool  of  a  pai'- 
ticular  shape,  and  to  impart  to  this  tool  a  rotary  movement ;  but  the 
choice  remaiteed,  either  of  making  the  tool  stationary,  and  causing 
the  wood  to  advance  under  it  with  a  slow  and  progressive  motion 
^— one  rotary,  the  other  progressive.  The  first  was  adopted  in  the 
cfonstruction  of  the  machine  described  in  support  of  the  petition  for 
letters  patent;  the  second  has  been  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the 
improved  machine."  i 

After  describing  the  structure  of  the  cylinder,  he  says :  "  It  is  borne 
by  a  cast-iron  carriage,  and  to  the  back  part  of  this  carriage  is  attached 
an  iron  axletree,  bearing  two  brass  pinions,  which  geat  into  a  rack,  and 
tend  to  regulate  the  movement  of  the  carriage.     The  bench  moves 
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itself  vertically  by  means  of  screws  which  support  it,  and  tend  to  raise 
it  or  lower  it  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  wood  to  be  worked." 
"  Four  small  graduated  plates  of  metal,  placed  in  the  interior  angles 
of  the  superstructure,  act  as  a  regulator  to  fix  this  bench  in  a  per- 
fectly horizontal  position."  "Two  iron  squares  abut  the  bench  at 
both  ends."  "  Experience,"  he  says,  "  has  taught  that  the  weight  of 
the  bench  was  not  sufficient,  singly,  to  prevent  the  vibration  imparted 
to  it  by  the  machine^jvhen  in  operation,  and  there  resulted  from  this 
vibration  waves  on  the  surface  of  the  planed  board."  This  was  obvi- 
ated by  the  weight  of  the  carriage.  "  The  carriage  is  of  cast  iron, 
and  weighs  about  two  hundred  and  forty-one  pounds.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  carriage  should  be  of  sufficient  weight,  so  as  not  to  be 
raised  by  the  strain  of  the  tool." 

"  The  back  part  of  the  bench  carries  a  claw,  against  which  the  wood 
is  rested  and  stopped,  like  a  carpenter's  bench.  At  the  other  ex- 
tremity, the  wood  is  stopped  by  movable  dogs,  which  pass  under  a 
bar,  through  which  passes  pressure  screws."  And  he  further  says : 
"  We  have  seen,  in  the  description  of  the  first  machine,  that  the  piece 
called  guide  (because  it  serves  effectually  to  guide  the  wood  under  the 
tool  for  grooving  and  moulding)  was  fixed  on  the  superstructure  of 
the  bench.     In  the  new  machine,  this  piece  is  borne  by  the  carriage." 

From  this  description,  it  appears  that  the  planing-cylinder  is  cai'- 
ried  by  an  iron  frame,  and  passes  over  the  surface  of  the  board,  which 
is  fastened  on  a  bed  by  a  claw  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  by  movr 
able  dogs.  This  bench,  on  which  the  board  is  placed,  is  moved  verti- 
cally, so  as  to  be  adjusted  by  screws  to  the  thickness  of  the  wood  to 
be  worked.  < 

The  wood  is  fastened  on  this  adjustable  bed,  and  the  iron  frame 
which  carries  the  cutting-cylinder  is  of  sufficient  weight  to  keep  the 
cutters  on  the  board,  but  this  machinery  cannot  reduce  the  plank  to 
the  same  thiclcness.  "When  the  bench  rises  or  falls,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  plank  rises  and  falls,  and  the  cutting-knives  cannot  so  operate 
by  pressure  on  so  long  a  surface  as  to  reduce  the  inequalities  of  the 
board.  But  this  can  be  done  by  pressure-rollers,  as  in  Woodworth's 
machine,  on  each  side  of  the  cutting-cylinder — one  adjustable,  so  as 
to  admit  the  unplaned  plank ;  the  other  fixed,  so  as  to  admit  the 
passage  of  the  plank,  when  reduced  to  the  required  thickness.  The 
French  machine  may  present  a  smooth  surface,  but  the  inequalities 
of  the  board  will  not  be  removed.  ,  They  will  remain  in  the  same 
proportion  as  before  the  planing  operation. 

It  is  argued,  that  the  piece  or  bar  which,  in  the  first  machine,  was 
fastened  to  the  bench,  and  M'hich,  in  the  improved  one,  was  amnexed 
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to  the  carriage,  operated  as  a  pressure-roller.  If  this  were  admitted, 
it  would  not  remove  the  diiSculty,  ae  one  pressure-roller  or  bar  could 
answer  no  valuable  purpose.  There  must  be  two  rollers,  one  adjust- 
able, as  above  stated,  or  two  fixed  rollers,  or  bar  and  an  adjustable 
bed,  to  reduce  the  plank  to  an  equal  thickness.  But  if  L.  Roguin 
be  permitted  himself  to  describe  the  function  of  this  bar,  it  is  "to 
guide  the  wood  under  the  togl  for  grooving,  tonguing,  and  mould- 
ing." Shall  the  language  of  the  inveutor  be  misapplied,  and  this 
bar  be  appropriated  to  a  use  which  it  would  seem  he  never  thought 
of,  to  render  invalid  Woodworth's  patent  ? 

Several  of  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  gave  their  testimony  from 
the  description  of  L.  Eoguin's  patent,  published  in  a  book  called 
Brevets  d"  Inventions;  but,  as  that  book  was  not  published  until 
after  Woodworth's  invention,  its  description  is  evidence  only  so  far 
as  it  agrees  with  the  specification  attached  to  the  patent  of  L.  Eoguin. 
And  it  does  appear,  from  the  original  specifications  filed  by  him,  a 
certified  copy  of  which  has  been  recently  procured  by  M.  Perpigna, 
that  there  are  some  material  variances.  We  must  therefore  look  to 
the  authentic  paper  and  drawings,  as  certified,  for  evidence  in  regard 
to  the  machine. 

The  organization  of  this  machine  does  not  seem  to  be  on  the  same 
pi'inciple  as  Woodworth's,  and  the  result  is  different. 

The  other  French  macMne,  alleged  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Wood- 
worth's,  is  De  Manneville's.  This  machine  was  patented  in  France 
in  1825,  and  described  in  the  printed  work  called  Brevets  d'  Inven- 
tions. The  patent  embraced  two  machines,  having  for  [their]  object 
the  grooving,  planing,  and  reducing  to  a  uniform  thickness,  wood 
intended  for  inlaid  work,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  boards,  whatsoever 
may  be  their  dimensions.  The  inventor  calls  fhem  a  groover  and 
planer. 

The  description  of  this  machine  by  the  inventor  is  confused,  and 
scarcely  intelligible.  One  of  the  defendants'  witnesses  describes  it 
as  having  two  planes,  one  of  which  is  called  rough,  the  other, 
smooth,  both  of  which  are  kept  down  to  the  face  of  the  board  by  a 
tool-bearer,  and  are  moved  backward  and  forward  by  a  crank  mo- 
tion. The  rough  plane  is  movable  to  and  from  the  board,  by  being 
held  to  it  by  a  spring ;  the  smooth  plane,  or  finisher,  is  immovable, 
principally,  from  the  board,  except  to  separate  the  shavings  from  it. 
The  position  of  the  board  is  edgewise,  resting  on  the  horizontal 
rollers — friction-rollers ;  and  it  is  carried  thi'ough  by  a  pair  of  fluted 
cylinders  or  rollers,  vertical,  and  parallel  to  each  other;  which  rollers 
press  upon  each  side  of  the  board,  one  of  which,  the  back  one,  is 
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made  to  glide  in  its  boxes,  held  up  by  a  spring,  and  thus  iriade  to 
yield  to  the  ineqvialities  of  the  thickness  of  the  board;  another  pair 
of  rollers,  holdiug  the  sa.me  vertical  position,  called  discharging 
cylinders,  neither  of  which  is  yielding,  nor  are  they  fluted ;  and  to 
adjust  the  different  thicknesses,  the  inventor  suggests  rollers  of  differ- 
ent diameters,  and  on  an  adjustable  bed- 

Any  one  can  at  once  see  that  this  is  not  an  organization  of  mar 
chinery  similar  to  Woodworth's  machine.  It  is  not  the  same  prin- 
ciple, nor  is  it  in  subftance  like  it.  This  remark  is  made  in  regard 
to  the  combination  claimed  by  Woodworth,  and  not  to  all  the  ele- 
ments of  ;wl}ich  that  combination  is  formed.  In  the  Manneville 
machine  there  is  no  combination  of  pressurcTroUers  with  I'otary  cut- 
ters, as  in  Wopdworth's ;  the  cutters  have  a  reciprocating  motion, 
instead  of  a  rotary  one.  Several  of  the  elements  in  both  machines 
are  the  same,  but  they  are  not  so  arranged  as  to  act  in  the  same 
manner  or  on  the  same  principle. 

SoTpe  of  the  witness6s  for  the  defendants  think,  that  from  the  two 
French  patents  the  "Woodworth  machine  might  be  constructed  with- 
out invention ;  but  these  machines  must  be  considered  singly,  and 
not  together.  In  the  defense  it  is  alleged,  in  reference  to  "Wood- 
worth's  nisw?hine,  that  "the  same  thing  substantially  was  patented  in 
France,  in  1817  and  1818,  by  L.  Eoguin,  and  in  1825  by  Manneville. 
The  defense,  in  this  respect,  is  not  sustained,  as  neither  of  the  pat- 
ents js  substantially  the  same  as  "Woodworth's. 

The  next  point  for  consideration,  is  whether,  in  the  amended  specifi- 
cations of  Woodwflrth's  patent,  in  1845,  a  new  invention  was  claimed, 
not  embraced  in  the  original  patent, 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  new  patent  is 
the  same.  The  patent  was  surrendered,  to  correct  defective  specifi- 
cations, which  did  not  result  from  any  fraudulent  intent.  This  right 
was  secured  to  the  patentee  by  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  Patent 
Act  of  J.836 ;  and  on  an  application  to  the  Copamissipner  of  Patents, 
he,  finding  there  had  been  no  fraud,  a  new  patent  was  issued  for  the 
same  invention,  more  accurately  described,  as  the  law  authorized. 

In  the  case  of  Woodioorth  v.  Stpne,  3  Story,  749,  and  Allen  v. 
Blunt,  Id.,  742,  it  was  held,  that  the  action  of  the  Oibmmissioner,  in 
accepting  a  surrender  of  a  patent  and  issuing  a  new  one,  concluded 
the  parties,  unless  fraud  be  shown.  And  in  Stimpson  v.  West  Chester 
Railroad,  4  Howard,  380,  this  court  say :  "  In  whatever  manner  the 
mistake  or  inadvertence  may  have  occurred,  is  immaterial.  The 
action  of  the  government  in  renewing  the  patent  must  be  considered 
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as  closing  this  point,  and  as  leaving  open  for  inquiry,  before  the  court 
and  jury,  the  question  of  fraud  only. 

The  corrected  specifications  of  the  new  patent,  on  a  surrender,  would 
necessarily  be  different  from  those  that  were  defective.  And  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Commissioner  not  to  permit  a  new  invention  to  be  claimed 
under  the  pretense  of  correcting  defective  specifications. 

Some  things  are  omitted  in  the  new  patent  which  were  claimed  in 
the  old  one.  But  the  principal  objection  on  this  gi'ound  seems  to  be 
that  pressure-rollers  were  claimed  in  the  new  patent,  and  were  not 
claimed  in  the  old  one.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  has  already  been  shown. 
These  rollers  were  represented  in  the  drawings,  and  in  that  way  were 
more  accurately  described  than  they  could  have  been  by  a  written 
specification.  These  drawings  are  a  part  of  the  patent.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  corrected  specifications  embrace  a  new  invention  not 
included  in  the  original  patent. 

The  third  and  last  point  is  whether  the  defendants'  machine  is  an 
infringement  of  the  plaintiffs'. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  this  case,  it  is  said :  "The 
defect  in  the  Hill  machine  was,  that  it  did  not  reduce  the  board  to  a 
uniform  thickness.  This  desideratum  the  plaintiff"  has  obtained  by 
an  improvement  for  whichhe  was  entitled  to  a  patent.  The  defend- 
ant has  accomplished  the  same  pui'pose  without  using  the  improve- 
ment of  the  plaintiff,  but  merely  by  a  new  invention  of  his  own,  and 
therefore  does  not  infringe." 

From  these  remarks,  it  would  seem  that  the  Circuit  Court  consid- 
ered Woodworth  as  entitled  to  a  patent  "  for  reducing  boards  to  a 
uniform  thickness,"  but  that  his  patent  does  not  cover  it.  In  this 
the  Circuit  Court  was  mistaken,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  in  fact 
and  in  law. 

It  is  not  controverted  that  Woodworth's  combination  of  machinery 
does  reduce  boards  to  an  equal  thickness.  He  did  not,  and  could 
not,  claim  a  patent  for  reducing  a  board  to  a  uniform  thickness ;  for 
an  exclusive  right  could  not  be  given  for  such  a  result.  For  cen- 
turies, boards  have  been  reduced  to  a  uniform  thickness  by  hand- 
planes,  and  perhaps  by  other  means.  What,  under  the  Patent  Law, 
could  Woodworth  claim  ?  He  had  a  I'ight  to  claim,  as  he  did  claim, 
a  combination  of  machinery  which  would  produce  such  a  result. 
Was  it  necessary,  in  the  summing  up  of  his  claim,  which  is  done  to 
distinguish  what  he  has  invented  from  parts  of  his  machine  which 
he  has  not  invented,  that  he  should  claim  the  combination  of  his 
machine  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  boards  to  a  uniform  thickness  ? 
This  would  hav«  limited  his  invention  to  that  purpose,  when  it  was 
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applicable,  and  was  intended  to  be  applied,  to  that  and  many  other 
purposes. 

By  the  sixth  section  of  the  Patent  Law  of  1836,  an  inventor  is 
required  to  describe  his  invention,  in  every  important  particular,  in 
his  application  for  a  patent,  so  as  to  enable  those  skilled  in  the  art 
or  science  to  which  it  appertains  to  make,  construct,  compound,  and 
use  the  same ;  and  if  the  invention  be  a  machine,  he  is  required  to 
state  "  the  several  modes  in  which  he  has  contemplated  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  or  character  by  which  it  maj  be  distinguished 
from  other  inventions " ;  and  "  shall  particularly  specify  and  point 
out  the  part,  improvement,  or  combination  which  he  claims  as  his 
own  invention  and  discovery."  He  is  required  to  accompany  the 
whole  with  a  drawing ;  and  if  a  machine,  a  model,  &c. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  "Woodworth  has  explained  the  principle,  and 
the  several  modes  in  which  he  has  contemplated  the  application  of 
the  principle,  or  character  of  his  machine  by  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  act,  it  may  be  distinguished  from  other  inventions  ?  The 
plank  is  planed,  tongued,  and  grooved  by  an  organization  of  ma-  • 
chinery  unknown  before.  This  is  all,  in  the  summing  up,  which  the 
act  requires. 

It  is  objected  that  Woodworth  does  not  include  in  his  claim  that 
of  reducing  a  plank  to  a  uniform  thickness.  The  invention  consists 
in  the  means  through  which  this  is  done.  A  result  or  an  effect  is 
not  the  invention.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  turning-point  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court. 

But  "Woodworth  has,  in  the  specifications  of  his  machinery,  stated 
that  the  board  is  necessarily  reduced  to  a  uniform  thickness.  He  says : 
"  The  edges  of  the  plank,  as  its  planed  part  passes  the  planing-cylin- 
der,  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  above-described  tonguing  and 
grooving  wheels,  which  are  so  placed  upon  their  shafts  as  that  the 
tongue  and  groove  shall  be  left  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  face 
of  the  plank,  the  latter  being  sustained  against  the  planing-cylinder 
by  means  of  the  carriage  or  bed-plate,  or  otherwise,  so  that  it  cannot 
deviate,  but  must  be  reduced  to  a  proper  thickness,  and  correctly 
tongued  and  grooved."  Here  Woodworth  describes  the  combined 
operation  of  planing,  tonguing,  and  grooving ;  and  by  which  the 
plank  is  reduced  to  a  proper  thickness,  that  is,  the  required  thickness; 
"  and  correctly  tongued  and  grooved,"  &c.  This  is  the  effect  of  his 
machine  in  planing  boards,  clearly  described. 

He  says  the  board  is  kept  against  the  planing-cutters  by  means 
of  the  carriage  or  bed-plate,  or  otherwise.  The  pressure-rollers  are 
claimed  in  his  specification  written,  and  also  in  his  drawings,  which 
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sli0W  tow  they  are  to  be  applied.  He  also  says :  "  Fig.  7  represents 
the  same  machine  with  the  axis  of  the  planing-cylinder  placed  hori- 
zontally, and  intended  to  operate  on  one  plank  only  at  the  same  time  ; 
A  A  is  the  frame ;  B  B  the  heads  of  the  planing-cylinder ;  0  C  the 
knives  or  cutters  attached  to  said  heads,  to  meet  the  different  thick- 
nesses of  the  plank.  The  bearings  of  the  shaft  of  the  cyhnder  may 
be  made  movable,  by  screws  or  other  means,  to  adjust  it  to  the  work, 
or  the  carriage  of  the  bed-plate  may  be  made  so  as  to  raise  the  plank 
up  to  the  planing-cylinder." 

The  patent  of  the  defendants  was  issued  February  12, 1850.  It  is 
alleged  to  be  an  improvement  upon  Hill's  machine.  That  machine, 
from  the  description,  consisted  of  a  planing-cylinder,  a  platform  bench, 
with  an  aperture  in  it,  through  which  the  planing-cutters  operated,  so 
as  to  cut  away  any  I'equired  thickness  from  the  surface  of  the  plank 
subjected  to  its  action ;  the  relation  of  the  cylinder  to  the  bench  was 
permanent ;  a  spring  plate  bore  upon  the  plank  nearly  opposite  to 
the  cylinder,  and  forced  it  towards  the  cylinder  and' bench;  feeding- 
rollers  carried  the  plank  forward,  the  same  as  in  "Woodworth's 
machine. 

By  this  operation  a  stratum  of  equal  thickness  was  cut  from  the 
plank,  leaving  a  smooth  surface,  but  not  removing  the  inequalities^ 
of  the  board.  The  combination  of  machinery  was  different  in  princi- 
ple from  Woodwoi'th's,  and  consequently  the  result  waa  different. 

NorcToss  says  his  invention  is  an  improvement  of  Hill's  machine,, 
and  "renders  it  capable  of  reducing  or  planing  a  board  to  an  equal 
-thickness  throughout  its  length."  He  says :  "  Hill's  machine  was  cap- 
able of  planing  or  reducing  a  board  on  one  side,  or  removing  from 
such  side  a  strartmn  or  layer  of  wood  of  an  equal  thickness^"  but  this 
did  not  make  the  board  of  uniform  thickness. 

The  amended  machine  contains  rotatory  planes,  which  cut  from 
the  planed  to  the  unplaned  surface  of  the  plank;  an  adjustable  bar 
and  rest  is  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  cutting  action  of  the  planes;  the 
rotating  planes  and  this  rest-bar  wei-e  so  connected  together  in  a  sep- 
arate frame  as  to  move  vertically  with  the  frame,  and  is  borne  down- 
wards by  their  weight;  two  bars,  one  before  and  the  other  behind 
the  rotating  planes,  and  on  the  face  of  the  plank  cut  by  them, 
to  cause  its  opposite  face,  iu  its  pi'ogress  through  the  machine,  of 
whatever  thickness  and  however  warped,  to  pass  in  contact  with  the 
rest-bar,  F.  One  of  the  said  bars  is  termed  a  platform,  B,  and  the 
distance  between  this  and  the  rest-bar,  F,  is  variable  and  self-adjust- 
ing to  the  varying  thickness  of  the  plank  before  it  is  planed,  and  the 
other,  called  a  horizontal-bar  or  throat-piece,  G,  placed  at  the  same 
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distance  from  the  rest-bar,  F,  as  the  line  of  the  cutting  action  of  the 
rotating  planes,  to  act  on  the  face  of  the  plank'which  has  been  planed, 
and  insure  the  contact  of  the  opposite  and  unplaned  face  with  the  rest- 
bar,  F. 

Norcross  sajd :  "  What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  combination 
of  the  rotatory  planing-cylinder,  E,  and  the  rest,  F,  with  mechanism 
by  which  the  two  can  be  freely  moved  up  or  down,  simultaneously 
and  independently  of  the  bed  or  platform,  B  B,  or  any  analogous 
device,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
a  board  to  an  equal  thickness  throughout  its  length,  all  as  hereinbe- 
fore specified." 

"I  also  claim  the  above-described  improvement  of  making  the 
under  side  of  the  rest  concave,  in  combination  with  so  extending  the 
part  B  under  the  rest,  F,  and  applying  it  to  the  concave  part  thereof, 
as  to  cause  the  board,  as  it  passes  across  the  rest,  to  be  bent,  and  pre- 
sented with  a  concave  surface  to  the  operation  of  the  rotatory  cutter 
planing-cylinder,  "substantially  as  specified." 

This  organization  of  machinery  seems  to  be  the  same  in  principle 
as  that  of  Woodworth's,  and  produces  the  same  result.  If  the  con- 
cave surface  of  the  board  on  which  the  cutters  operate  be  an  improve- 
ment, or  any  other  slight  change  has  been  made,  which  may  be  an 
improvement  on  Woodworth's  machine,  that  would  give  the  defend- 
ants no  right  to  use  it  without  a  license. 

The  diflerence  between  the  machines  appears  to  be  this:  The  ro- 
tating planes  and  the  plate  or  bed  of  Woodworth's  are  stationary  in 
the  main  frame,  and  the  roller  or  analogous  device  on  that  face  of 
the  plank  to  be  planed  is  movable  toward  and  from  the  plate'  or 
bed,  to  suit  the  varying  thickness  of  the  plank;  while  in  the  Nor- 
cross  machine  two  bars  are  substituted  for  the  pressure-rollers,  and 
instead  of  maldng  the  one  which  acts  on  the  plank  before  it  is  planed 
movable,  to  suit  the  varying  thickness  of  the  plank,  it  is  fixed  perma- 
nently in  the  main  frame ;  and  the  rotating  planes  and  the  plate  or 
bed,  termed  by  him  the  i-est-bar,  F,  are  connected  together  in  a  sep- 
arate frame,  and  together  move  up  and  down,  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  inequalities  in  the  thickness  of  the  plank. 

Norcross  has  made  that  part  of  his  machinery  movable,  which  in 
the  Woodworth  machine  is  fixed ;  and  that  which  is  movable  in  the 
Woodworth  machine,  he  has  made  permanent.  These  changes,  and 
the  reversal  of  Woodwoiih's  machine,  is  the  difi:erence  in  their  struc- 
ture. A  cast  of  the  eye  on  the  models  will  satisfy  a  machinist  of  the 
truth  of  this  representation. 

Whether  the  cutting-cylinder  operates  above  or  below  the  bench 
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on  which  the  plank  is  laid,  can  be  of  no  importance ;  nor  is  the  differ- 
ence material,  whether  a  pressure-roller  varies  to  suit  the  variable 
thickness  of  the  plank,  or  the  planing-cylinder,  connected  perma- 
nently with  the  bench,  shall  be  elevated  or  depressed  to  accomplish 
the  same  object.  These  devices,  though  different  in  form,  are  the 
same  in  principle,  and  produce  the  same  effect. 

I  think  there  is  an  infringement,  and  that  the  decree  of  the  Circuit 
Court  should  be  reversed. 

Order.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Massachusetts,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ;  on  consideration  where- 
of, it  is  now  here  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  by  this  court^^that 
the  decree  of  the  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby, 

Affirmed  with  costs. 


Erastus  Corning  and  John  ¥.  "Winslow,  plaintiffs  in  error,  v. 

Peter  A.  Burden. 

(15  Howard,  252.) 

1.  In  a  suit  brought  for  an  infringement  of  a  patent-right,  the  defendant  ought 

to  be  allowed  to  give  in  evidence  tlie  patent  under  which  he  claims,  although 
junior  to  tiie  plaintiff's  patent. 

2.  Burden's  patent  for  "  a  new  and  useful  machine  for  rolling  puddlers'  balls  and 

other  masses  of  iron,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,"  was  a  patent  for  a  machine, 
and  not  a  process,  although  the  language  of  the  claim  was  equivocal. 

3.  The  difference  explained  between  a  process  and  a  machine. 

4.  Hence,  it  was  erroneous  for  the  Circuit  Court  to  exclude  evidence  offered  to 

show  that  the  practical  manner  of  giving  effect  to  the  principle  embodied  in 
the  machine  of  tlio  defendants  was  different  from  that  of  Burden,  the  plain- 
tiff; that  the  machine  of  the  defendants  produced  a  different  mechanical  re- 
sult fi-om  the  other,  and  that  the  racchaiiical  structure  and  mechanical  action 
of  the  two  machines  were  different. 

5.  Evidence  offered  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  witness  upon  the  construction  of  the 

patent,  whether  it  was  for  a  process  or  a  machine,  was  properly  rejected. 

This  case  was  brought  up  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  JSTorthern  District  of  New  York. 

Peter  A.  Burden,  as  assignee  of  Henry  Burden,  brought  his  action 
against  Corning  and  Winslow  for  a  violation  of  a  patent  granted  to 
Henry,  as  the  original  and  first  inventor  and  discoverer  of  a  new  and 
useful  machine  for  i-olliug  puddle  balls,  or  other  masses  of  iron,  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron. 
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What  took  place  at  the  trial  is  set  forth  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
Under  the  instructions  of  the  Circuit  Court,  the  jurj  found  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiffi,  with  one  hundred  dollars  damages;  upon  which  the 
defendants  brought  the  case  up  to  this  court  by  a  writ  of  error. 

It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Seymour  and  Mr.  Keller,  for  the  plaintiffii  in 
exTor,  and  by  Mr.  FitzfferaM  and  Mr.  Stevens,  for  the  defendants  in 
error. 

Each  one  of  the  four  counsel  filed  a  separate  brief.  The  points 
presented  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffi  in  error  are  taken  from  the 
brief  of  Mr.  Seymour,  and  those  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  in 
error  from  the  brief  of  Mr.  Stevens. 

Points  and  Authorities  submitted  on  the  part  of  the  Plaintiff's  in  Error. 

First  Exception  to  the  Charge. — The  court  erred  in  charging  the  jury 
that  "  the  letters  patent  which  have  been  given  in  evidence  by  the 
plaintiff  are  for  a  new  process,  mode,  or  method  of  converting  pud- 
dlers'  balls  into  blooms  by  continuous  pressure  and  rotation  of  the 
balls  between  converging  surfaces,  thereby  dispensing  with  the  ham- 
mer, alligator-jaws,  and  rollers,  accompanied  by  manual  labor,  pre- 
viously in  use  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose ;  and  the  said  letters 
patent  secure  to  the  patentee  the  exclusive  right  to  construct,  use, 
and  vend  any  machine  adapted  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  his  in- 
vention, as  above  specified,  by  the  process,  mode,  or  method  above 
mentioned." 

I.  The  court  erred  in  charging  the  jury  that  Burden's  patent  was 
for  a  new  process,  mode,  or  method. 

A  process  or  mode  may  be  patented.  Curtis,  pp.  65,  66,  67,  68, 
69,  70,  71,  73,  and  cases  there  cited,  from  section  77  to  83. 

1.  Burden  did  not  patent  a  process,  but  a  machine. 

What  he  designed  to  cover  by  his  patent  is  to  be  gathered  from 
the  patent  itself,  the  specification,  and  its  summing  up.  Webster  on 
Subject-Matter,  p.  18,  and  note  Z;  Davoll  v.  Brmon,  1  Wood.  &  Min., 
59 ;  Russell  v.  Crowley  et  al.,  1  Cromp.  Mees.  &  Eosc,  864 ;  Moody  v. 
Fiske,  2  Mason,  112;  Rex  v.  Cutler,  1  Starkie,  283 ;  Le  Roy  v.  Tatkam, 
14  How.,  156, 171 ;  Wyeth  v.  Stme,  1  Story,  285 ;  Gray  v.  James,  Pe- 
ters, 394-400;  Mr.  Justice  Nelson's  opinion  in  Appendix  A,  annexed. 

2.  Burden's  patent  claims  that  he  has  invented  a  new  and  useful 
machine,  &c.,  not  a  process. 

3.  The  specificiation,  which  purports  to  be  a  part  of  the  letters  pat- 
ent, states  the  invention  to  consist  in  a  "  machine,"  not  in  a  process., 
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4.  The  summing  up  of  the  specification  or  the  claim  is  substan- 
tially for  a  "  machine." 

And  he  specifies  three  modes  of  applying  the  principle  of  his  in- 
vention ;  thus  complying  with  the  requisition  of  the  sixth  section  of 
the  act  of  1836,  in  reference  to  all  patents  for  machines,  and  tor  ma- 
chines only. 

The  preparing  of  puddlers'  balls  is  not  claimed  as  an  invention, 
nor  could  it  be,  for  it  is  as  old  as  the  art  of  making  iron  by  the  pror 
cess  of  puddling.  See  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  vol  7,  art.  Iron,  p. 
72.  The  preparing  puddlers'  balls  by  pressure  is  not  claimed,  for 
that,  too,  is  old.  Id.  But  the  claim  is  for  the  invention  of  the  new 
mechanism  for  preparing  puddlers'  balls. 

n.  An  invention,  such  as  Burden's  is  described  to  be  in  the  pat- 
ent and  specification,  is,  upon  the  authority  of  elementary  woi-ks  and 
the  decisions  of  oUr  courts,  a  machine,  and  not  a  process. 

The  distinction  between  a  patent  for  a  machine  and  a  patent  for  a 
process  is  well  known. 

1.  A  patent  for  a  machine  is  defined  by  Curtis,  section  93,  as 
follows:  "If  the  subject  of  the  invention  or  discovery  is  not  a  mere 
function,  but  a  function  embodied  in  some  particular  mechanisni, 
whose  mode  of  operation  and  general  structure  are  pointed  out,  and 
which  is  designed  to  accomplish  a  particular  purpose,  function,  or 
effect,  it  will  be  a  machine  in  the  sense  of  the  Patent  Law." 

If  the  specification  describes  "not  a  mere  function,  but  a  machine 
of  a  particular  structure,  whose  modes  of  operation  are  pointed  out 
to  accomplish  a  particular  purpose  or  end,  the  patent  is  for  a  mar 
chine,  and  not  for  a  principle  or  function  detached  from  machinery." 
Blanchard  v.  Sprague,  3  Sumn.,  540. 

A  method  or  process  may  be  the  subject  of  a  patent.  See  Phillips, 
pp.  93, 94 ;  Curi;is,  sees.  80, 81. 

Among  the  cases  cited  (see  Curtis,  sec.  79)  of  patents  for  a  method, 
or,  as  the  writer  expresses  it, "  for  the  practical  application  of  a  known 
thing  to  produce  a  particular  effect,"  are — 

Hartley's  invention  to  protect  buildings  from  fire,  by  the  appllcar 
tion  of  plates  of  metal.  See,  also,  Webster's  Patent  Cases'  pp.  54, 
55,  5j6,  aad  note,  pp.  55  and  56. 

Forsyth's  patent  for  the  application  of  detonating  powder,  which 
he  did  not  invent,  to  the  discharge  of  artillery,  mines,  &o. 

In  this  case  the  patentee  succeeded  in  an  action  against  the  party 
using  a  lock  of  different  construction  from  any  shown  in  the  drawing 
annexed  to  his  specification;  and,  as  Curtis  says,  "thus,  established 
his  right  to  the  exclusive  use  and  application  of  detonating  powder 
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as  priming,  whatever  the  consti'uction  of  the  lock  by  which  it  was 
discharged."     "Webster's  Patent  Cases,  pp.  95,  97,  note. 

Hall's  patent,  for  the  .application  of  the  flame  of  gas  to  singe  off 
the  superfluous  fibres  of  lace  and  other  goods,  is  another  of  this  class. 
Webster's  Patent  Cases,  p.  99. 

The  plaintiff  had  a  verdict,  founded  on  his  sole  right  to  use  gas- 
flame  for  the  clearing  of  fibres  from  lace.  Curtis,  p.  67,  note ;  "Web- 
ster's Patent  Cases;>pp.  100,  103  ;  NeUson  v.  Harford,  Id.;  191,  &c.; 
Neilson  v.  Thompson,  Id.,  275 ;  The  Househill  Co.  v.  Ndlson,  Id.,  673; 
Boulton  V.  Bull,  2  H.  Blackst,  492;  Clegg's  Patent, "Web.  Pat.  Cases, 
103  ;  Morse's  Patents ;  Mc  Olurg  v.  Kingshnd,  1  How.,  202 ;  Russell 
V.  Coioley,  "Web.  Pat.  Cases,  459. 

2. .  The  pr\jparing  a  puddler's  ball  is  reducing  and  compacting  it  by 
pressure  into  the  form  of  .a  bloom.  See  Encyclopaedia  Americana, 
vol.  7,  art.  Iron,  p.  72;  Nicholson's  Op.  Mechanic,  pp.  334-335;  lire's 
Die.  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  p.  703. 

If  Burden's  claim,  then,  is  for  the  reducing  and  compacting  the 
ball  by  pressure  into  the  form  of  a  bloom,  it  is  a  claim  for  a  process 
long  before  known  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  would,  therefore, 
be  void,  for  want  of  novelty. 

To  avoid  this  difiiculty,  the  statement  of  the  claim  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  claims  the  preparing  these  balls  by  causing  them  to  pass  be- 
tween curved  or  plane  surfaces,  in  the  manner  described  in  his  draw- 
ings and  in  the  specification  of  the  several  parts  of  the  machine. 

If  the  words,  "  the  particular  method  of  the  application,"  were 
correctly  held,  in  Wyeth  v.  Stone,  before  cited,  to  mean  the  particular 
apparatus  and  machinery  described  in  the  specification,  is  not  the 
claim  for  preparing  puddlers'  balls,  by  causing  them  to  pass  through  a 
certain  machine,  as  clearly  a  claim  for  the  invention  of  the  machine  ? 

"Wyeth  claimed  not  only  the.  art  or  principle  of  cutting  ice  of  a 
uniform  size,  but  "  the  particular  method  of  the  application  of  the 
principle " ;  and  this  last  part  of  the  claim  was  held  to  be  the  only 
valid  part  of  it,  and  to  be  a  claim  of  the  particular  apparatus  and 
machinery  described  in  the  specification  to  effect  the  purpose  of  cut- 
ting ice. 

So  Burden's  patent,  if  it  be  sustained  at  all,  must  be  held  to  be  a 
patent  for  the  particular  apparatus  and  machinery  described  in  the 
specification  to  effect  the  "  preparing  the  puddlers'  balls."  See,  also, 
the  case  of  Blanchard  v.  Sprague,  3  Sumn.,  535. 

It  was  objected,  on  the  trial  in  this  last  case,  "  that  the  plaintiff's 
specification  was  defective;  that  he  claimed  the  functions  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  not  the  machine  itself." 
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Mr.  Justice  Story  (at  page  540)  says :  "  Looking  at  the  present  spe- 
ciiication,  and  construing  all  its  terms  together,  I  am  clearly  of  opin- 
ion that  it  is  not  a  patent  claimed  for  a  function,  but  it  is  claimed  for 
the  machine  specially  described  in' the  specifieation ;  that  it  is  not  for 
a  mere  function,  but  for  a  function  as  embodied  in  a  particular  ma- 
chine, whose  mode  of  operation  and  general  structure  are  pointed 
out." 

If  to  claim  a  "  method  "  or  mode  of  operation  in  the  abstract,  ex- 
plained in  the  description  of  certain  machinery,  be  a  claim  for  a 
machine,  as  was  adjudged  in  Blanehard  v.  Sprague,  is  not  the  claim 
of  prepaHng  puddlers'  balls  by  the  operation  of  certain  machinery, 
much  more  a  claim  of  a  machine  ?  In  other  words,  is  the  claim  of 
a  particular  result  before  known,  from  the  operation  of  a  machine 
claimed  to  be  new,  anything  else  than  a  claim  for  the  peculiar  con- 
struction of  the  machine  itself,  by  which  that  result  is  eifected  ? 

3.  Again,  the  result  claimed  by  Burden  is  to  produce  a  bloom  from 
a  puddle  ball  by  pressm'e,  welding  together  the  particles  of  iron,  and 
expressing  in  part  the  impurities,  and  partly  shaping  the  mass  for  the 
after  operation  of  converting  it  into  bars,  also  by  pressure. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  Burden  invented  this,  or  any  part  of 
it.  This  was  all  done,  before  his  invention,  under  the  hammer  and 
the  alligator-jaws.  But  it  may  be  said  that  he  invented  an  improve- 
ment in  this  process.  This  cannot  be ;  for  he  only  compresses  the 
mass  to  cement  the  particles,  express  the  impurities,  and  give  shape. 
All  this  was  done  before  by  the  hammer  and  the  jaws,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  better  done  than  he  does  it. 

4.  Again,  it  may  be  said  that  he  made  an  improvement  in  the  oper- 
ation by  making  it  continuous.  This  brings  the  matter  to  a  true  tfest, 
and  shows  that  it  is  the  invention  of  a  machine  to  render  the  opera- 
tion continuous,  which  before  had  been  intermittent. 

5.  It  may  be  claimed  that  he  has  invented  or  introduced  the  ele- 
ment of  self-action.  This  establishes  the  defendant's  proposition,  that 
Burden's  patent  is  only  for  a  machine ;  for  the  meaning  of  this  is,  as 
the  term  self-action  must  be  predicated  of  material  substances,  that 
he  has  substituted  an  organization  of  machinery  to  perform  automat- 
ically what  was  before  pertbrmed  partly  by  hand  and  partly  by  ma^ 
chinery.  Machines  for  nail  cutting,  making  hook-head  spikes,  card- 
ing and  spinning,  weaving,  felting,  are  self-acting  machines,  which 
have  been  invented  to  carry  on  known  processes ;  all  have  the  ele- 
ment of  self-action,  and  yet  all  of  them  have  been  recognized  as 
machines,  and  not  processes. 

m.  The  plaintiff,  in  his  declaration,  counts  upon  his  patent  as'a 
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patent  for  a  machine  only,  and  not  for  a  process.    He  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  recover  only  secundum  aUegcria  et  probata. 

rV.  But  suppose  the  patent  be  tor  a  process  and  not  for  a  machine; 
then  we  submit  that  the  court  en'ed  in  sustaining  the  patent  as  a  pat- 
ent for  a  new  process  of  preparing  puddlers'  balls,  by  continuous  press- 
ure and  rotation  of  the  balls  between  converging  surfaces. 

1.  For  this  process  itself  is  a  well-known  and  common  process  in  the 
arts,  and,  therefore!?  could  not  be  patented  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
invention. 

The  opei-ation  to  which  the  puddlers'  ball  is  subjected,  that  is,  the 
process,  produces  common  results,  necessarily  arising  from  pressure 
on  all  soft  and  porous  substances,  to  wit,  condensation,  expression  of 
matter,  and  change  of  form. 

2.  All  the  experts  testify  that  Burden's  invention  consists  in  car- 
rying on  the  old  process  of  reducing  a  puddler's  ball  to  a  bloom  by 
pressure,  created  and  continued  by  his  machinery. 

That  the  machinery  by  which  such  pressure  may  be  applied  is  pat- 
entable, is  obvious.  But  aside  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  Bur- 
den's machinery,  there  is  nothing  new  in  its  application.  It  is  merely 
the  application  of  a  known  mode  of  operation  in  the  arts  to  produce 
a  known  result — that  is,  mechanical  pressure,  to  produce  a  bloom  out 
of  a  puddler's  ball.     See  Curtis,  p.  78,  sec.  88. 

That  this  form  of  applying  mechanical  pressure  is  not  new,  was 
proved'by,  &c. 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  condition  embodied  in  the  second  proposi- 
tion contained  in  the  charge  of  the  court, — as  follows,  "  The  machines 
for  milling  buttons,  milling  coin,  and  rolling  shot,  which  have  been 
given  in  evidence  by  the  defendants,  do  not  show  a  want  of  novelty 
in  the  invention  of  the  said  patentee,  as  already  described,  if  the  pro- 
cesses used  in  them,  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  used,  and  the 
•objects  accomplished  by  them  were  substantially  different  from  those 
of  the  said  letters  patent," — yet,  taken  in  connection  with  the  con- 
:8truction  given  by  the  court  to  the  patent  in  the  first  proposition  con- 
tained in  the  charge,  the  defendants  were  deprived  of  the  defense  to 
•which  they  were  entitled,  to  wit,  that  the  reducing  puddlers'  balls 
to  blooms,  by  their  rotation  and  pressure  between  converging  and 
continually-approximating  surfaces,  was  but  a  double  use  of  a  process 
or  machine  long  before  used  in  milling  buttons,  milling  coins,  and 
rolling  shot. 

For  the  court  had  decided,  in  the  first  proposition  of  the  charge, 
that  Burden's  patent  was  "  for  a  new  process  of  converting  puddlers' 
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balls  into  blooms,  by  continuous  pressure  and  rotation  of  the  ball 
between  converging  surfaces." 

In  other  words,  that  the  application  by  the  plaintiff's  machine  to 
the  puddler's  ball,  of  the  old  method  of  reducing  and  compacting 
metals  by  the  continuous  pressure  of  converging  surfaces,  constituted 
such  a  novel  process  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  that  (its  utility  not 
being  questioned)  the  plaintiff's  patent  was  good,  notwithstanding 
the  previous  use  of  the  milling-machine  on  copper,  silver,  and  gold, 
and  of  the  shot-machine  on  lead,  in  compacting  and  reducing  those 
metals  by  the  rotation  of  the  metals  and  the  continuous  pressure  of 
converging  surfaces. 

4.  Burden's  patent  is  clearly  a  case  of  double  use.  See  Curtis  on 
Patents,  sec.  85  to  89,  and  notes  and  cases  therein  cited ;  Losh  v. 
Ba^we,  "Webster's  Patent  Cases,  207;  Howe  v.  Abbott,  2  Story,  190-193. 

To  this  defense  the  defendants  were  clearly  entitled.  The  pro^ 
cesses  of  milling  the  coin,  finishing  the  edges  of  the  buttons,  making 
the  shot  or  balls,  and  making  the  blooms  are  strictly  identical. 

V.  The  court  erred  in  charging  the  jury  as  they  did  in  the  latter 
clause  of  the  first  proposition  contained  in  the  charge,  to  wit :  "  And 
the  said  letters  patent  secure  to  the  patentee  the  exclusive  right  to- 
construct,  use,  and  vend  any  machine  adapted  to  accomplish  the 
objects  of  his  invention,  as  above  specified,  by  the  process,  mode,  or 
method  above  mentioned." 

Also  in  laying  down  the  third  proposition  in  his  charge,  to  wit: 
"That  the  machine  used  by  the  defendants  is  an  infringement  of  the 
said  letters  patent,  if  it  converts  puddlers'  balls  into  blooms  by  the 
continuous  pressure  and  rotation  of  the  balls  between  conver^ng 
surfaces,  although  its  mechanical  construction  and  action  may  bie 
different  from  that  of  the  machines  described  in  the  said  letters 
patent." 

Also  in  excluding  the  testimony  offered  by  the  following  question, 
to  wit:  "By  changing  the  form  of  the  rolling  surfaces  in  Mr.  "Wins- 
low's  machine,  can  it  be  made  to  roll  a  sphere  ?  " 

Also  the  testimony  offered  as  follows :  "  The  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendants then  offered  to  prove  by  this  witness  that  the  machine  used 
by  the  defendants  differed,  in  point  of  mechanical  construction  and 
mechanical  action,  from  the  machines  described  in  Burden's  speci- 
fication." 

All  these  propositions  were  thus  erroneously  adjudged  against  the 
defendants,  as  a  sequence  or  corollary  following  from  the  first  main 
proposition  which  the  court  had  laid  down  against  the  defendants, 
to  wit,  that  the  plaintift''s  patent  was  for  a  process,  and  not  for  a 
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machine.  The  court  in  substance  held,  that,  although  the  mechanical 
construction  and  action  of"  the  defendant's  machine  might  be  different 
from  that  of  the  plaintiff's,  it  was  still  an  infringement  if  it  reduced 
the  balls  to  blooms  by  continuous  pressure  and  rotation. 

This  was  an  erroneous  position;  for  one  thing  was  certain:  we 
had  the  right-  to  reduce  puddlers'  balls  to  blooms  by  any  machine 
having  a  different  action  from  that  of  the  plaintiff's.  Curtis,  sec.  96, 
n,  2 ;  Whittemore  ^.  Cutter,  1  G-allison,  478^91 ;  Barrett  v.  Hall,  1 
Mason,  470. 

In  the  light  of  these  authorities,  proof  of  different  mechanical  con- 
struction and  different  action  was  competent  aud  highly  pertinent  to 
establish  "  a  peculiar  structure,"  and  the  production  of  a  new  effect. 

VI.  The  court  erred  in  excluding  the  evidence  offered  to  be  given 
by  the  witness  Hibbard,  to  wit:  "That  the  practical  manner  of  giv- 
ing effect  to  the  principle  embodied  in  the  machine  used  by  the  de- 
fendants was  entirely  different  from  the  practical  manner  of  giving 
effect  to  the  principle  embodied  in  Mr.  Burden's  machine ;  that  the 
principle  of  the  two  machines,  as  well  as  the  practical  manner  of 
carrying  out  those  principles,  was  different;  and  that  the  machine 
used  by  the  defendant  produced  by  its  action  on  the  ii'on  a  different 
mechanical  result,  on  a  different  mechanical  principle,  from  that  pro- 
duced in  Burden's  machine." 

The  witness  was  an  expert,  and  no  objection  was  urged  on  that 
score,  or  to  the  form  of  the  question.  Silsby  v.  Fooie,  14  How.,  218, 
225. 

This  offer  embraced  legitimate  proof  tending  to  establish  a  general 
proposition  material  to  the  issue,  to  wit: 

That  the  defendant's  machine  was  constructed  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple, or  had  a  different  mode  of  operation  from  the  plaintiff's. 

Proof  that  the  principle  of  one  machine  was  different  from  that  of 
the  other  was  tantamount  to  proof  that  their  mode  of  operation  was 
different ;  for  two  machines,  different  in  principle,  cannot  well  have 
the  same  mode  of  operation,  although  they  may  produce  the  same 
result. 

But  the  defendant  not  only  offered  to  prove  that  the  machines 
were  different,  but  also  that  they  produced  on  the  iron  a  different 
mechanical  result.  See  Curtis  on  Patents,  p.  264,  sec.  222 ;  also,  p. 
285;  also,  p.  286,  sec.  241. 

In  conclusion,  the  court,  in  this  case,  should  have  held  that  the 
plaintiff's  patent  was  for  a  machine.  And  on  the  question  of  nov- 
elty, the  court  should  have  left  it  to  the  jury  as  a  question  of  fact,  to 
find  upon  the  testimony  whether  the  plaintift^'s  machine  was  the  same 
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in  its  principle  or  modiis  opercmdi  as  the  milling,  button,  or  shot  ma- 
chine. And  on  the  question  of  infringement,  the  court  should  have 
left  it  to  the  jury,  upon  the  testimony,  to  find  whether  the  defend- 
ant's machine  was  the  same  in  its 'distinctive  character  or  principle 
as  the  plaintiff's. 

Brief  on  the  part  of  Defendant  in  Error. 

First.  The  whole  question  in  this  cause  depends  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  the  construction  contended  for  by  the  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant in  error,  and  which  the  judge  gave  to  the  patent  on  the  trial.  If 
this  construction  be  correct,  the  other  two  instructions  given  by  the 
learned  judge  to  the  jury  are  also  correct,  and  follow  as  necessary 
corollaries.     Curtis  on  Patents,  sees.  146,  147,  148. 

Second.  The  construction  of  the  patent  given  by  the  court  on  the 
trial,  by  the  fii'st  instruction  to  the  jury,  was  correct. 

I.  The  patent  (that  is,  the  parchment)  made  out  at  the  Patent  Office, 
by  the  proper  officer  in  that  department,  does  not  in  any  case,  accord- 
ing to  the  Patent  Law  of  this  country,  describe  the  thing  patented. 
To  ascertain  the  thing  patented,  the  specification,  which  is  filed  before 
the  patent  is  issued,  is  the  test  in  all  cases  as  to  what  the  patent  se- 
cures to  the  patentee ;  and  to  ascertain  that,  the  whole  specification 
must  be  consulted ;  and  the  modern  decisions  have  declared  that  a 
liberal  construction  must  be  given  to  it  in  favor  of  the  patentee.  Pat> 
ent  Act  of  1836,  sec.  5;  Curtis  on  Patents,  sec.  122,  123,  126,  127; 
Ames  V.  Hoioard,  1  Sumn.,  482, 485 ;  Sogg  v.  Emerson,  6  How.,  437, 
482 ;  Bavoll  v.  Brown,  1  Wood.  &  Min.,  58,  57. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  if  the  description  or  title  of  the  invention, 
as  stated  in  the  patent,  is  irreconcilably  repugnant  to  the  description 
of  the  invention  contained  in  the  specification,  as  if  the  description 
in  the  patent  be  a  machine  for  making  nails,  and  the  invention  de- 
scribed in  the  specification  is  of  a  machine  for  carding  wool,  the  patent 
would  be  void,  upon  the  ground  that  the  government  had  not  given 
to  the  patentee  a  legal  exclusive  title  to  his  invention.  But  nothing 
can  be  deduced  from  this  principle  of  law  to  sustain  the  position  that 
the  invention  is  only  what  it  is  stated  to  be  in  the  title  stated  in  the 
patent;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  reverse  of  that  position  is  what 
renders  the  patent  void  in  such  cases. 

In  this  case  there  is  no  such  repugnancy.  True,  the  patent  states 
the  invention  to  be  of  a  new  and  useful  machine  for  rolling  puddle 
balls,  &c.,  but  this  is  not  so  repugnant  to  the  description  of  the  inven- 
tion contained  in  the  specification  as  would  preclude  the  court  from 
adjudging  that  the  government  intended  to  and  did  grant  the  patent 
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for  the  invention  described  in  the  specification,  to  wit,  for  an  im- 
provement in  the  process,  &c.  Unless  the  title  of  the  invention  de- 
scribed in  the  patent  is  clearly  repugnant  to  the  description  of  the 
invention  in  the  specification,  the  patent  will  be  deemed  to  be  a  grant 
of  the  exclusive  right  to  the  invention  described  in  the  specificatiofl, 
but  it  cannot  diminish  the  extent  of  the  invention  described  and 
claimed  in  the  specification. 

In  short,  the  deagription  of  the  invention  in  the  specification,  is  the 
act  of  the  inventor,  for  "which,  if  it  be  new  and  useful,  the  govern- 
ment is  bound  to  grant  him  a  patent.  The  granting  of  the  patent  is 
the  act  of  the  government,  and  if  the  description  in  that  grant  be 
not  clearly  repugnant  to  that  which  the  inventor  claimed  and  was 
entitled  to,  it  will  be  deemed  to  be  a  grant  of  the  thing  to  which  he 
was  entitled. 

n.  By  any  just  or  legal  construction  of  the  specification  forming 
a  part  of  the  patent  in  question,  and  giving  the  only  description  of 
the  invention  for  which  the  patent  issued,  said  patent  is  for  a  new 
pi'ocess,  mode,  or  method  of  converting  puddlers'  balls  into  blooms 
by  continuous  pressure  and  rotation  of  the  ball  between  converging 
surfaces,  thereby  dispensing  with  the  hammer,  alligator-jaws,  and 
rollers,  accompanied  with  manual  labor,  previously  in  use  to  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  particular  machines 
described  in  the  specifications  and  drawings. 

The  specification  commences  in  these  words :  "  To  all  to  whom  it 
may  concern :  Be  it  known,  that  I,  Henry  Burden,  of  the  city  of  Troy, 
in  the  county  of  Eensselaer,  and  State  of  New  York,  have  invented 
an  improvement  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  iron."  Now,  let 
us  here  pause  for  an  instant,  to  inquire,  if  the  patentee  really  intended 
to  represent  his  invention  as  one  consisting  in  a  new  or  improved 
machine,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  why,  with  his  thoughts 
upon  the  subject,  did  he  not  say  so,  instead  of  calling  it  an  "improver 
ment  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  iron "  ?  I  confess  my  utter 
inability  to  divine  any  reasonable  answer  to  this  question.  The  imr 
probability  of  such  a  willful  misnomer  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
conceded  and  w'ell-known  fact  that  a  new  or  improved  process  is 
patentable,  no  less  than  a  new  or  improved  machine.  Process  or 
method,  which  in  the  Patent  Law  are  said  to  be  synonymous,  are 
among  the  few  words  in  familiar  use,  machine  being  another  of  these 
words,  expressive  ot"the  few  proper  subjects  of  a  patent;  so  that  to 
hold  this  to  be  a  patent  for  a  machine,  is  to  impute  to  the  patentee 
the  absurdity  not  only  of  omitting  to  call  his  invention  by  its  proper 
name,  but  of  substituting  at  the  outset  another  name  of  well-known 
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signification  in  law,  expressly  appropriated  to  another  and  widely 
diflerent  subject  of  a  patent. 

But  the  specificatioKs  contain  other  expressions  which  are  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  language  already  quoted,  and  require  the  same 
interpretation.  After  particularly  and  clearly  descinbing  the  process 
in  question,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  accomplished,  the  patentee 
proceeds  as  follows :  "  It  will  be  readily  perceived  also,  by  the  skillful 
machinist,  that  the  principle  upon  which  I  proceed  may  be  carried  out 
under  various  modifications,  of  which  I  have  given  two  examples ;  and 
these  might  be  easily  multiplied,  but  this  is  not  necessary,  as  I  believe 
that  those  which  have  been  given  must  sutfice  to  show,  in  the  clear- 
est manner,  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and  point  out  fully  what 
I  desire  to  have  secured  to  me  under  letters  patent  of  the  United 
States."  Does  this  look  like  only  claiming  to  be  the  inventor  of  a 
specific  machine  ?  On  the  conti-ary,  the  patentee  I'efers  to  the  de- 
scriptions he  has  given  of  the  mechanical  contrivances  by  which  his 
process  may  be  carried  on,  as  illustrative  only  of  the  "principle"  on 
which  he  "proceeds";  and,  referring  to  the  two  machines  thus  de- 
scribed, he  adds,  "and  these  might  be  easily  multiplied."  Does  this 
language  import  an  intention  to  limit  his  claim  to  them?  But  an 
equally  decisive  test  of  the  patentee's  claim  remains  yet  to  be  con- 
sidered. His  specification  concludes  with  a  summary.  "  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  true  construction  of  the  specification  in  this  respect,  we 
must  look  to  the  summing  up  of  the  invention,  and  the  claim  thereof 
asserted  in  the  specification ;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  the  patentee  to  sum 
up  his  invention  in  clear  and  determined  terms;  and  his  summing 
up  is  conclusive  upon  his  right  and  title."  Wyeth  v.  Stone,  1  Story, 
273,  285. 

The  patentee's  siimmary  is  as  follows :  "  Having  thus  fully  made 
known  the  nature  of  my  said  improvement,  and  explained  and  ex- 
emplified the  manner  in  which  I  construct  the  machinery  for  carry- 
ing the  same  into  operation,  what  I  claim  as  constituting  my  inven- 
tion, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  preparing  of  the 
puddlers'  balls  as  they  are  delivered  from  the  puddling  furnace,  or  of 
other  similar  masses  of  ii'on,  bj'  causing  them  to  pass  between  a  re- 
volving-cylinder and  a  curved  segmental  trough  adapted  thereto, 
constructed  and  operating  substantially  in  the  manner  of  that  herein 
described  and  represented  in  figures  2  and  3  of  the  accompanying 
drawings,  or  by  causing  the  said  balls  to  pass  between  vibratory  or 
reciprocating  curved  surfaces,  operating  upon  the  same  principle,  and 
producing  a  like  result  by  analogous  means." 

Now,  by  his  "  improvement,"  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of 
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this  summary,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  patentee  means  his  inven- 
tion ;  and  this  he  describes  as  being  carried  into  operation  by  means 
of  machinery  constructed  for  the  purpose.  With  what  propriety, 
then,  can  it  be  said  that  the  invention  claimed  is  of  the  machinery 
itself?  "What  I  claim,"  he  adds,  "as  constituting  my  invention,  is 
the  preparing  of  the  puddlers'  balls,"  &c.  Is  the  process  of  preparing 
puddlers'  balls  a  machine  ?  If  not,  is  it  not  a  flat  contradiction  of 
the  language  of  the  patentee  to  say  that  he  claims  to  be  the  inventor 
of  a  machine,  and  Sot  of  a  process  ?  And  what  is  there  in  the  other 
parts  of  t"he  specification  to  neutralize  this  explicit  and  unequivocal 
language  ?  It  is  said  that  the  patentee  describes  and  has  furnished 
drawings  representing  two  several  machines  used  by  him,  the  one  in 
his  first  essays,  and  the  other  subsequently.  This  is  true ;  and  it  is 
also  true  that  the  two  are  wholly  different,  not  only  in  form,  but  in 
mechanical  construction,  having  in  fact  nothing  in  common,  except 
their  mutual  adaptation  to  a  like  process  and  effect. 

Besides,  the  court  will  please  to  observe  that  the  specification 
claims  no  particular  form  of  apparatus  for  carrying  his  mode  or 
method  of  converting  puddlers'  balls  into  blooms  into  effect.  The 
patent  cannot,  therefore,  be  construed  as  confining  the  invention  to 
the  two  particular  machines  which  he  has  described  that  would  ac- 
complish that  mode,  method,  or  process.  Curtis  on  Patents,  sees.  80, 
81;  Minter  v.  Wells,  Webster's  Patent  Cases,  130. 

The  specification  should  be  so  construed  as  to  make  the  claim  co- 
extensive with  the  actual  discovery,  if  the  fair  import  of  the  lan- 
guage used  will  admit  of  it.     Curtis  on  Patents,  sec.  132. 

III.,The  patent  is  not  for  a  principle  merely,  but  for  a  mode, 
method,  or  process,  giving  two  practical  means'  for  accomplishing  it. 

The  patentee  shows,  by  his  specification,  that  h&  had  succeeded  in 
embodying  the  principle,  by  inventing  some  mode  of  carrying  it  into 
effect,  and  thus  converting  it  into  a  process.  "  You  cannot,"  said 
Alderson,  B.,  in  Jupe  v.  Pratt,  Webster's  Patent  Cases,  146,  "you 
cannot  take  out  a  patent  for  a  principle.  You  may  take  out  a  patent 
for  a  principle  coupled  with  a  mode  of  carrying  the  principle  into 
effect.  If  you  have  done  that,  you  are  entitled  to  protect  yourself 
from  all  other  modes  of  carrying  the  same  principle  into  effect,  that 
being  treated  by  the  jury  as  a  piracy  of  your  original  invention." 

"A  mere  principle,"  says  Mr.  Curtis,  "is  an  abstract  discovery; 
but  a  principle  so  far  embodied  and  connected  with  corporeal  sub- 
stances as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  act  and  produce  effects  in  any  art, 
trade,  mystery,  or  manual  occupation,  becomes  the  practical  manner 
of  doing  a  practical  thing.     It  is  no  longer  a  principle,  but  a  pro- 
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cess."  Curfis  on  Patents,  sec.  72 ;  see,  also,  sees.  77,  78,  and  notes, 
pp.  59,  66. 

With  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  this  respect,  the  patentee  has 
complied  in  a  manner  perfectly  unexceptionable,  and  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  construction  of  his  patent  insisted  on  by  the  plaintiff. 
There  is  not,  in  the  specification,  a  single  expression  indicative  of  an 
intention  to  limit  his  claim,  as  an  inventor,  to  one  or  both  of  the  ma- 
chines described  by  him ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  language  plainly 
infers  a  fixed  purpose  to  guard  against  such  an  interpretation.  Cur- 
tis on  Patents,  sec.  148,  and  note  1. 

IV.  If  this  construction  of  the  patent  is  correct,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  the  patent  protects  the  patentee  from  all  other  modes  of 
carrying  the  same  mode,  process,  or  method  into  effect,  which  is  in 
substance  and  effect  the  principle  held  by  the  judge  in  the  last  clause 
of  his  first  instruction  to  the  jury.  Jupe  v.  Pratt,  Webs.  Pat.  Cases, 
146 ;  Curtis  on  Patents,  sec.  148,  and  note  1. 

Third.  The  rejection  of  the  evidence  offered  on  page  84  of  the 
record  constitutes  no  ground  of  error. 

I.  The  decision,  if  wrong,  was  cured  by  the  evidence  of  the  same 
facts  afterwards  elicited  from  the  witnesses. 

n.  If  the  construction  of  the  patent  contended  for  by  plaintiff'  be- 
low, and  held  by  the  court,  is  correct,  the  testimony  was  properly 
excluded.  Jupe  v.  Pratt,  Webs.  Pat.  Cases,  146,  supra;  Cm-tis  on 
Patents,  sec.  148,  and  note  1. 

Fourth.  The  decision  excluding  the  evidence  of  Winslow's  pat- 
ents was  clearly  right. 

If  the  machine  used  by  defendant  was  an  infringement  of  plain- 
tiff's patent,  the  fact  that  Winslow  had  obtained  a  patent  for  it  would 
be  no  defense ;  and  if  it  was  not  an  infringement  of  plaintiff"'8  pat- 
ent, it  was  not  material  in  this  suit  whether  it  had  or  had  not  been 
patented. 

Fifth.  In  the  argument  in  the  court  below,  on  the  motion  for  a  new 
trial  on  this  bill  of  exceptions,  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  objected 
that  there  was  a  variance  between  the  declaration  and  the  patent  given 
in  evidence,  unless  the  court  held  the  patent  was  for  a  particular  ma- 
chine or  machines.  That  objection  was,  however,  justly  and  legally 
disregarded  by  both  members  of  the  court  in  their  decision  of  the 
motion. 

The  objection  is  technical ;  and  it  is  entirely  settled  by  the  practice 
of  the  State  of  -New  York  that  such  objection  cannot  avail  the  party, 
unless  taken  when  the  evidence  is  offered. 

No  such  objection  was  taken  on  the  trial  of  this  cause,  nor  was  thero 
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any  decision  of  the  court,  or  any  exception  on  any  such  question,  raised 
on  the  trial.    Watson's  Executors  v.  MeLarien,  19  Wend.,  563. 

Many  other  authoiTties  might  be  cited,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  The 
miember  of  this  court  from  the  State  of  New  York  knows  this  to  be 
the  rule,  and  both  the  judges  of  the  court  below  disregarded  the  oh- 
jeetion. 

Besides,  if  the  objection  had  been  made  at  the  trial  that  the  patent 
given  in  evidence  varied  from  that  described  in  the  declaration,  the 
court  would  have  directed  the  declaration  to  he  amended,  by  substitut- 
ing the  word  process  in  the  place  of  machine.  The  defendants  could 
not  have  been  misled  or  prejudiced  by  such  inaccuracy  of  description. 
2d  Revised  Statutes  of  Few  York,  3d  ed.,  p.  504,  sec.  98,  p.  520,  sec. 
7,  subdivision  14,  and  sec.  8 ;  2d  Revised  Statutes  of  'Eew  York,  4th 
ed.,  p.  510,  sees.  169, 170. 

Sixth.  No  question  as  to  the  novelty  of  the  invention  for  which  this 
patent  was  issued  is  presented  by  the  record  in  this  cause,  except  that 
contained  in  the  second  instmetion  of  the  judge  to  the  jury.  That  in- 
struction was  right  in  point  of  law,  and  the  jury  found  the  fact  with 
the  plaintiff  below  (defendant  in  error). 

Mr.  Justice  Gkier  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

Peter  A.  Burden,  who  is-  assignee  of  a  patent  granted  to  Henry 
Burden,  brought  this  suit  against  the  plaintiffs  in  eiTor  for  infringe- 
ment of  his  patent.  The  declaration  avers  that  Henry  Burden  was 
"  the  first  inventor  of  a  new  and  useful  machine  for  rolling  puddle 
balls,"  for  which  a  patent  was  granted  to  him  in  1840,  and  that  the 
defendants.  Corning  and  Winslow,  "  made,  used,  &c.,  this  said  new 
and  useful  machine,  in  violation  and  infringement  of  the  exclusive 
right  so  secured  to  plaintiffs." 

The  defendants  below,  under  plea  of  the  general  issue,  gave  notice 
that  they  would  prove,  on  the  trial,  that  Henry  Burden  was  not  the 
first  and  original  inventor  of  the  supposed  new  and  useful  machine  for 
rolling  puddle  balls,"  &c. ;  that  the  machine  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
pifinciple  of  its  operation,  was  not  new,  and  that  the  common  and 
welUcnown  machines  called  nobbling-rolls,  which  were  in  use  long 
before  the  application  of  Burden  for  a  patient,  embraced  the  same  in- 
vention and  improvements  used  for  substantially  the  same  purpose; 
and  after  setting  forth  many  other  matters  to  be  given  in  evidence, 
affecting  the  novelty  of  plaintiff''s  machine,  the  notice  denies  that  the 
machine  used  by  the  defendants  was  an  infringement  of  that  patented 
by  plaintiff,  and  avers  that  the  machine  used  by  them  was  described 
in  a  patent  issued  to  the  defendant  Winslow,  in  December,  1847, 
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"  for  rolling  and  compressing  puddlers'  balls,"  differing  in  principle 
and  mode  of  operation  from  that  described  in  the  plaintiff's  patent. 

To  support  the  issue  in  his  behalf,  the  plaintiff  gave  in  evidence  a 
patent  to  Henry  Burden,  dated  10th  of  December,  1840,  for  "  a  new 
and  useful  machine  for  rolling  puddlers'  balls  and  other  masses  of 
iron,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,"  and  followed  it  by  testimony  tend- 
ing to  show  the  novelty  and  utility  of  his  machine,  and  that  the  ma- 
chine used  by  the  defendants  was  constructed  on  the  same  principles, 
and  there  rested  his  case. 

The  defendants  then  offered  to  read  in  evidence  the  patent  of  Wins- 
low  for  his  "  new  and  useful  improvement  in  rolling  and  compressing 
puddlers'  balls."  The  plaintiff"  objected  to  this  evidence  as  irrele- 
vant, and  the  court  sustained  the  objection  and  overruled  the  evi- 
dence. This  ruling  of  the  court  forms  the  subject  of  defendant's  first 
bill  of  exceptions. 

The  defendants  then  proceeded  to  introduce  testimony  tending  to 
show  want  of  originality  in  the  plaintiff's  machine ;  and,  also,  that 
the  principle  and  mode  of  operation  of  the  defendants'  machine  was 
different  from  that  described  in  the  plaintiff's  patent;  and  finally 
called  a  witness  named  Hibbard.  This  witness  gave  a  history  of  the 
various  processes  and  machines  used  in  the  art  of  converting  cast  iron 
into  blooms  or  malleable  iron .  He  spoke  of  the  processes  of  puddling, 
shinghug,  and  rolling,  and  attempted  to  define  the  difference  between 
a  process  and  a  machine.  The  introduction  of  this  philological  dis- 
cussion seems  at  once  to  have  changed  the  whole  course  of  investigar 
tion,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  allegations  of  the  declaration  and  of 
the  issues  set  forth  in  the  pleadings,  in  support  of  which  all  the  pre- 
vious testimony  had  been  submitted  to  the  jury.  The  defendants' 
.  counsel  then  proposed  the  following  question  to  the  witness :  "  Do 
you  consider  the  invention  of  Mr.  Burden,  as  set  forth  in  his  specifi- 
cation, to  be  for  a  process  or  a  machine  ? "  This  question  was  objected 
to,  overruled  by  the  court,  and  a  bill  of  exceptions  sealed. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendants  then  offered  to  prove,  by  this  wit- 
ness, "  that  the  practical  manner  of  giving  effect  to  the  principle  em- 
bodied in  the  machine  used  by  the  defendants,  was  entirely  different 
from  the  practical  manner  of  giving  effect  to  the  principle  embodied 
in  Mr.  Burden's  machine ;  that  the  principles  of  the  two  machines, 
as  well  as  the  practical  manner  of  carrying  out  those  principles,  were 
different ;  and  that  the  machine  used  by  the  defendants  produced,  by 
its  action  on  the  iron,  a  different  mechanical  result,  on  a  different  me- 
chanical principle,  from  that  produced  in  Mr.  Burden's  machine." 
To  the  introduction  of  this  testimony  the  plaintiff's  counsel  objected, 
56 
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and  it  was  overruled  by  the  court,  and,  at  the  defendants'  instance, 
a  bill  of  exceptions  sealed. 

,  The  defendants'  counsel  then  proposed  to  prove  "  that  the  machine 
used  by  the  defendants  differed  in  point  of  mechanical  structure  and 
mechanical  action  from  the  machines  described  in  the  plaintiff's  spe- 
cification."   This  testimony  was  also  overruled,  and  exceptions  taken. 

After  some  ftirther  examination  of  witnesses,  the  learned  judge  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  instructing  the  jury  in  the  three  following 
propositions,  upon  which  the  defendants'  counsel  declined  to  give 
further  testimony,  and  excepted  to  his  instructions :     . 

"  1.  The  letters  patent  to  Henry  Burden,  which  have  been  given  in 
evidence  by  the  plaintiff,  are  for  a  new  process,  mode,  or  method  of 
converting  puddlers'  balls  into  blooms,  by  continuous  pressure  and 
rotation  of  the  ball  between  converging  surfaces,  thereby  dispensing 
with  the  hammer,  alligator- jaws,  and  rollers,  accompanied  with  man- 
ual labor,  previously  in  use  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose ;  and  the 
said  letters  patent  secure  to  the  patentee  the  exclusive  right  to  con- 
struct, use,  and  vend  any  machine  adapted  to  accomplish  the  objects 
of  his  invention  as  above  specified,  by  the  process,  mode,  or  method 
above  mentioned." 

"2.  The  machines  for  milling  buttons,  milling  coin,  and  rolling 
shot,  which  have  been  given  in  evidence  by  the  defendants,  do  not 
show  a  want  of  novelty  in  the  invention  of  the  said  patentee,  as  al- 
ready described,  if  the  processes  used  in  them,  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  used,  and  the  objects  accomplished  by  them  were  substan- 
tially different  from  those  of  the  said  letters  patent." 

"  3.  That  the  machine  used  by  the  defendants  is  an  infringement 
of  the  said  letters  patent,  if  it  converts  puddlers'  balls  into  blooms 
by  the  continuous  pressure  and  rotation  of  the  balls  between  converg- 
ing surfaces,  although  its  mechanical  construction  and  action  may 
be  different  from  those  of  the  machines  described  in  the  said  letters 
patent." 

As  the  first  instruction  of  the  court  contains  the  most  important 
point  in  the  case,  and  a  decision  of  it  will  dispose  of  most  of  the 
others,  we  shall  consider  it  first  in  order. 

Is  the  plaintift"'s  patejut  for  a  process  or  a  machine  ? 

A  process,  eo  nomine,  is  not  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  in  our  act 
of  Congress.  It  is  included  under  the  general  term  "  useful  art." 
An  art  may  require  one  or  more  processes  or  machines  in  order  to 
produce  a  certain  result  or  manufacture.  The  term  machine  includes 
every  mechanical  device  or  combination  of  mechanical  powers  and 
devices  to  perform  some  function  and  produce  a  certain  effect  or  re- 
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suit.  But  where  the  result  or  effect  is  produced,  hy  chemical  action, 
by  the  operation  or  application  of  some  element  or  power  of  nature, 
or  of  one  substance  to  another,  such  modes,  methods,  or  operations 
are  called  processes.  A  new  process  is  usually  the  result  of  discov- 
ery ;  a  machine,  of  invention.  The  arts  of  tanning,  dyeing,  making 
water-proof  cloth,  vulcanizing  India-rubber,  smelting  ores,  and  num- 
erous others,  are  usually  carried  on  by  processes,  as  distinguished  from 
machines.  One  may  discover  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the 
process  of  tanning,  dyeing.  &c.,  irrespective  of  any  particular  form  of 
machinery  or  mechanical  device  ;  and  another  may  invent  a  labor- 
saving  machine,  by  which  this  operation  or  process  may  be  perform- 
ed, and  each  may  be-  entitled  to  his  patent.  As,  for  instance,  A  has 
discovered  that  by  exposing  India-rubber  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat, 
in  mixture  or  connection  with  certain  metallic  salts,  he  can  produce 
a  valuable  product  or  manufacture.  He  is  entitled  to  a  patent  for 
his  discovery,  as  a  process  or  improvement  in  the  art,  irrespective  of 
any  machine  or  mechanical  device.  B,  on  the  contrary,  may  invent 
u  new  furnace,  or  stove,  or  steam  apparatus,  by  which  this  process 
may  be  carried  on  with  much  saving  of  labor  and  expense  of  fuel, 
and  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  his  machine,  as  an  improve- 
ment in  the  art.  Yet  A  could  not  have  a  patent  for  a  machine,  or  B 
for  a  process ;  but  each  would  have  a  patent  for  the  means  or  method 
of  producing  a  certain  result  or  effect,  and  not  for  the  result  or  effect 
produced.  It  is  for  the  discovery  or  invention  of  some  practicable 
method  or  means  of  producing  a  beneficial  result  or  effect  that  a  pat- 
ent is  granted,  and  not  for  the  result  or  effect  itself.  It  is  when  the 
term  process  is  used  to  represent  the  means  or  method  of  producing 
a  result,  that  it  is  patentable,  and  it  will  include  all  niethods  or  means 
which  are  not  effected  by  mechanism  or  mechanical  combinations. 

But  the  term  process  is  often  used  in  a  more  vague  sense,  in  which 
it  cannot  be  the  subject  of  a  patent.  Thus  we  say,  that  a  board  is 
andei'going  the  process  of  being  planed,  grain  of  being  ground,  iron 
of  being  hammered  or  rolled.  Here  the  term  is  used  subjectively 
or  passively,  as  applied  to  the  material  operated  on,  and  not  to  the 
method  or  mode  of  producing  that  operation,  which  is  by  mechan- 
ical means,  or  the  use  of  a  machine,  as  distinguished  from  a  process. 

In  this  use  of  the  terra  it  represents  the  function  of  a  riiachine,  or 
the  effect  produced  hy  it  on  the  material  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  machine.  But  it  is  well  settled  that  a  man  cannot  have  a  patent 
for  the  function  or  abstract  effect  of  a  machine,  but  only  for  the  ma- 
chine which  produces  it. 

It  is  by  not  distinguishing  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
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sense  of  the  temi  "process"  that  the  learned  judge  below  appears  to 
have  fallen  into  an  error.  It  is  clear  that  Burden  does  not  pretend  to 
have  discovered  any  new  process  by  which  cast  iron  is  converted 
into  malleable  iron ;  but  a  new  machine  or  combination  of  mechan- 
ical devices,  by  which  the  slag  or  impurities  of  the  cast  iron  may  be 
expelled  or  pressed  out  of  the  metal  when  reduced  to  the  shape  of 
puddlers'  balls.  The  machines  used  before  to  eftiect  this  compression 
were  tilt-hammers  and  alligator-jaws,  acting  by  percussion  and  press- 
ure, and  by  nobbling-rolls  with  eccentric  grooves,  which  compressed 
the  metal  by  use  of  the  inclined  plane,  in  the  shape  of  a  cyclovolute 
or  snail-cam.  In  subjecting  the  metal  to  this  operation,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  these  machines,  more  time  and  manual  labor  is  required  than 
when  the  same  function  is  performed  by  the  machine  of  Burden.  It 
saved  labor,  and  thus  produced  the  result  in  a  cheaper,  if  not  a  bet- 
ter, manner,  and  was  therefore  the  proper  subject  of  a  patent. 

In  either  case  the  iron  may  be  said,  in  the  secondary  sense  of  the 
term,  to  undergo  a  process,  in  order  to  change  its  qualities,  by  press- 
ing out  its  impurities ;  but  the  agent  which  effects  the  pressure  is  a 
machine  or  combination  of  mechanical  devices. 

The  patent  of  Burden  alleges  no  discovery  of  a  new  process,  but 
only  that  he  has  invented  a  machine,  and  therefore  correctly  states 
the  nature  of  his  invention. 

•  The  Patent  Law  requires  that  "  every  patent  shall  contain  a  short 
description  or  title  of  the  invention  or  discovery,  indicating  its  nature 
and  design,"  &c.  The  patent  in  question  recites,  that  "Whereas 
Henry  Burden,  of  Troy,  I^ew  York,  has  alleged  that  he  has  invented 
a  new  and  useful. machine  for  rolling  puddle  balls,  or  other  masses  of 
iron,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  which  he  states  has  not  been  known 
or  used  before  his  application ;  has  made  oath  that  he  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States ;  that  he  does  verily  believe  that  he  is  the  original 
and  lirst  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  said  machine,"  &c. 

The  specification  declares  that  his  improvement  consists  in  "  the 
employment  of  a  new  and  useful  machine  for  rolling  of  puddlers' 
balls  "  ;  again,  he  calls  it  "  my  rolling-machine,"  and  describes  his 
"  machiue  as  consisting  of  a  cast-iron  cylinder,"  &c.  In  tine,  his 
specification  sets  forth  the  "  particulars  "  of  his  invention,  in  exact 
accordance  with  its  title  in  the  patent,  and  in  clear,  distinct,  unequiv- 
ocal, and  proper  phraseology. 

It  is  true  that  the  patentee,  after  describing  his  machine,  has  set 
forth  his  claim  in  rather  ambiguous  and  equivocal  terms,  which 
might  be  construed  to  mean  either  a  process  or  machine.  In  such 
case,  the  constrnction  should  be  that  which  is  most  favorable  to  the 
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patentee,  "  ui  res  magis  valeat  quam.  pereat."  His  patent  having  a  title 
which  claims  a  machine,  and  his  specification  describing  a  machine, 
to  constinie  his  claim  as  tor  the  function,  effect,  or  result  of  his 
machine,  would  certainly  endanger,  if  not  destroy,  its  validity.  His 
claim  cannot  change  or  nullify  his  previous  specification  with  safety 
to  his  patent.  He  cannot  describe  a  machine  which  will  perform  a 
certain  function,  and  then  claim  the  function  itself,  and  all  other 
machines  that  may  be  invented  to  perform  the  same  function. 

We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  learned  judge  of  the  ccjurt 
below  erred  in  the  construction  of  the  patent,  and  in  his  first  propo- 
sition or  instruction  to  the  jury ;  and  as  the  second  and  third  instruc- 
tions are  based  on  the  first,  they  must  fall  with  it.  Taking  the  bills 
of  exception  to  rejection  of  evidence  in  the  inverse  order,  it  is  clear 
that  the  last  two  rulings,  being  founded  on  the  erroneous  construc- 
tion of  the  patent,  are,  of  course,  erroneous.  The  testimony  offered 
was  directly  relevant  to  the  issues  trying,  and  should  have  been  re- 
ceived. 

The  refusal  of  the  court  to  hear  the  opinion  of  experts,  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  patent,  was  proper.  Experts  may  be  examined 
as  to  the  meaning  of  terms  of  art,  on  the  principle  of  "  euiqice  in  sua 
arte  credendiim,"  but  not  as  to  the  construction  of  written  instru- 
ments. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  the  first  bill  of  exceptions,  which  was  to 
the  rejection  of  the  defendants'  patent. 

This  is  a  question  on  which  there  may  be  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion. In  some  circuits,  it  has  been  the  practice,  when  the  defendant 
has  a  patent  for  his  invention,  to  read  it  to  the  jury  without  objec- 
tion. In  others,  it  is  not  received,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  irrel- 
evant to  the  issue,  which  is  a  contest  between  the  machine  of  the 
defendant  and  the  patent  of  the  plaintifi',  and  that  a  posterior  patent 
could  not  justify  an  infringement  of  a  prior  one  for  the  same  inven- 
tion. 

By  the  Patent  Act  of  1793,  any  person  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
patent  for  an  alleged  invention,  riiade  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  received  his  patent  on  payment  of  the  fees,  and  on  a 
certificate  of  the  Attorney-General  that  his  application  "was  con- 
formable to  the  act."  No  examination  was  made  by  persons  qualified 
to  judge  whether  the  alleged  invention  was  new  or  useful,  or  had 
been  patented  before.  That  rested  wholly  on  the  oath  of  the  appli- 
cant. The  Patent  Act  of  1790  had  made  a  patent  primd  facie  evi- 
dence; but  this  act  was' repealed  by  that  of  1793,  and  this  provision 
was  not  reenacted  in  it.     Hence  a  patent  was  not  received  in  courts 
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of  justice  as  even  primd  fade  evidence  that  the  invention  patented 
was  new  or  useful;  and  the  plaintiff  was  bound  to  prove  these  facts, 
in  order  to  make  out  his  case.  But  the  act  of  4th  of  July,  1836,  in- 
troduced a  new  system  and  an  entire  change  in  the  mode  of  granting 
patents.  It  provided  for  a  new  officer,  styled  a  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  to  "  superintend,  execute,  and  perform  all  acts  and  things 
touching  and  respecting  the  granting  and  issuing  of  patents,"  &c. 
The  Commissioner  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  chief  clerk  and  three 
examining  clerks,  machinist,  and  other  officers. 

On  the  filing  of  an  application,  the  Commissioner  is  required  to 
make,  or  cause  to  he  made,  an  examination  of  the  alleged  invention, 
in  order  to  ascertaia  whether  the  same  had  been  invented  or  discov- 
ered by  any  other  person  in  this  country  prior  to  the  application,  or 
whether  it  had  been  patented  in  this  or  any  foreign  country,  or  had 
been  on  public  use  or  sale,  with  the  applicant's  consent,  prior  to  his 
application  ;  and  if  the  Commissioner  shall  find  that  the  invention 
is  new  and  useful,  or  important,  he  is  authorized  to  grant  a  patent  for 
the  same.  In  case  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  and  his  exam-  ^ 
iner  is  against  the  applicant,  and  he  shall  persist  in  his  claim,  he  may 
have  an  appeal  to  a  board  of  examiners,  to  consist  of  three  persons 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who,  after  a 
hearing,  may  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner,  in  whole  or 
in  part.  By  the  act  of  1839,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  substituted  to  the  board  "of  examiners. 

It  is  evident  that  a  patent  thus  issued,  after  an  inquisition  or  ex- 
amination made  by  skillful  and  sworn  public  officers,  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  public  against  false  claims  or  useless 
inventions,  is  entitled  to  much  more  respect,  as  evidence  of  novelty 
and  utility,  than  those  formerly  issued  without  any  such  investiga- 
tion. Consequently,  such  a  pateiit  may  be,  and  generally  is,  received 
as  primd  facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  asserted  in  it.  And 
in  cases  where  the  evidence  is  nicely  balanced,  it  may  have  weight 
with  a  jury  in  making  up  their  decision  as  to  the  plaintiff's  right ; 
and  if  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  why  the  defendant  who  uses  a 
patented  machine  'should  not  have  the  benefit  of  A  like  presumption 
in  his  favor,  arising  from  a  like  investigation  of  the  originality  of  his 
invention,  and  the  judgment  of  the  public  officers  that  his  machine 
is  new,  and  not  an  infringement  of  the  patent  previously  granted  to 
the  plaintifl".  It  shows,  at  least,  that  the  defendant  has  acted  in  good 
faith,  and  is  not  a  wariton  infringer  of  the  pla,jntiff 's  lights,  and  ought 
not  therefore  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  stringent  and  harsh  rule  of 
damages  which  might  be  justly  inflicted  on  a  mere  pirate.     It  is 
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true,  the  mere  question  of  originality  or  infringement  generally  turns 
on  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  produced  on  the  trial ;  but  if  the 
plaintiff's  patent  in  a  doubtful  case  may  have  some  weight  in  turn- 
ing the  scale  in  his  favor,  it  is  but  just  that  the  defendant  should 
have  the  same  benefit  from  his :  valeat  quantum  valeat.  The  parties 
should  contend  on  an  equal  field,  and  be  allowed  to  use  the  same 
weapons. 

We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  court  erred  in  refusing  to 
permit  the  defendant's  patent  to  be  read  to  the  jury. 

The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  is,  thereforei  reversed,  and  a 
venire  de  novo  awarded. 

Order.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern 
District  of  New  York,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ;  on  considera- 
tion whereof,  it  is  now  here  ordered  and  adjudged  by  this  court,  that 
the  judgment  of  the  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  reversed  with  costs ;  and  that  this  cause  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  remanded  to  the  said  Circuit  Court,  with  directions 
to  award  a  venire  facias  de  novo. 


Ross  Winans,  plaintiff  in  error,  v.  Edward,  Adam,  and  Talbot 

Denmead. 

(15  Howard,  330.) 

1.  A  patexit  was  taken  out  for  making  the  body  of  a  burden  railroad-car  of  sheet 

iron,  the  upper  part  being  cylindrical,  and  the  lower  part  in  the  form  of  a 
frustum  of  a  cone,  the  under  edge  of  which  has  a  flange  secured  upon  it,  to 
which  flange  a  movable  bottom  is  attached. 

2.  The  claim  was  this :  "What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 

letters  patent,  is  making  the  body  of  a  car  for  the  transportation  of  coal,  &c., 
in  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  substantially  as  herein  described,  whereby 
the  force  exerted  by  the  weight  of  the  load  presses  equally  in  all  directions, 
and  does  not  tend  to  change  the  form  thcrecif,  so  that  every  part  resists  its 
equal  proportion,  and  by  which  also  the  lower  part  is  so  reduced  as  to  pass 
down  within  the  truck-fnime  and  between  the  axles,  to  lower  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  load  without  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  car,  as  described. 
I  also  claim  extending  the  body  of  the  car  below  the  connecting  pieces  of  the 
truck-frame  and  the  line  oE  draught,  by  passing  the  connecting-bars  of  the 
truck-fi'ame  and  the  draught-bar  through  the  body  of  the  car,  substantially 
as  described." 

3.  This  patent  was  not  for  merely  changing  the  form  of  a  machine,  but  by 

means  of  such  change  to  introduce  and  employ  other  mechanical  principles 
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or  natural  powers,  or  a  new  mode  of  operation,  and  thus  attain  a  new  and 
useful  result. 

4.  Hence,  where,  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  patentee  against  persons  who  had  con- 
structed octagonal  and  pyramidal  cars,  the  district  judge  ruled  that  the  patent 
was  good  for  conical  bodies,  but  not  for  rectilinear  bodies,  this  ruling  was 
erroneous. 

'>.  The  structure,  the  mode  of  operation,  and  the  result  attained  were  the  same  in 
both,  and  the  specification  claimed  in  the  patent  covered  the  rectilinear  cars. 
With  this  explan^ion  of  the  patent,  it  should  have  been  left  to  the  jury  to 
decide  the  question  of  infringement  as  a  question  of  fact. 

This  case  was  brouglit  up  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Maryland. 

It  was  an  action  brought  by  Ross  Winans  for  the  infringement  of 
;■-  patent-right.  The  juiy,  under  the  instruction  of  the  district  judge, 
the  late  Judge  Glenn,  then  sitting  alone,  found  a  verdict  for  the  de- 
fendants ;  and  the  plaintiff  brought  the  case  to  this  coui't  by  a  writ  of 
error. 

The  nature  of  the  case  is  set  forth  in  the  explanatory  statement 
prefixed  to  the  argument  of  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff'  in  error. 

It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Latrobe,  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  and  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  for  the  defendant  in  error. 

Statement  and  Points  of  Plaintiff  in  Error. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1847,  Eoss  Winans,  the  plaintiff'  in  error, 
obtained  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  for  a  new  and  useful 
improvement  in  cars  for  transportation  of  coal,  &c. 

The  occasion  for  the  invention  thus  patented,  and  the  principle  of 
it,  are  well  set  forth  in  the  specification,  thus : 

"  The  transportation  of  coal,  and  all  other  heavy  articles  in  lumps, 
has  been  attended  with  great  injury  to  the  cars,  requiring  the  bodies 
to  be  constructed  with  great  strength,  to  resist  the  outward  pressure 
on  the  sides,  as  well  as  the  vertical  pressure  on  the  bottom,  due  not 
only  to  the  weight  of  the  mass,  but  the  mobility  of  the  lumps  amongst 
icach  other  tending  to  '  pack,'  as  it  is  technically  termed.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  cars  on  the  old  mode  of  construction  cannot  be 
nnade  to  carry  a  load  greater  than  their  own  weight;  but  by  my  im- 
provement I  am  enabled  to  make  cars  of  greater  durability  than 
tthose  heretofore  made,  which  will  transport  double  their  weight  of 
coal. 

"  The  pi'inciple  of  my  invention,  by  which  I  am  enabled  to  obtain 
this  important  end,  consists  in  making  the  body,  or  a  portion  thereof, 
conical,  by  which  the  area  of  the  bottom  is,  reduced,  and  the  load  ex- 
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evts  an  equal  strain  on  all  parts,  and  which  does  not  tend  to  change 
the  form,  but  to  exert  an  equal  strain  in  the  direction  of  the  circle; 
at  the  same  time  this  form  presents  the  important  advantage,  by  ^the 
reduced  size  of  the  lower  part  thereof,  to  extend  down  within  the 
truck  and  between  the  axles,  thereby  lowering  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  load." 

The  specification  then  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  mode  of 
constructing  the  cars  in  question,  and  proceeds  thus: 

"What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  maldng  the  body  of  a  car  for  the  transportation  of  coal,  &c., 
in  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  substantially  as  herein  described, 
whereby  the  force  exerted  by  the  weight  of  the  load  presses  equally 
in  all  directions,  and  does  not  tend  to  change  the  form  thereof,  so 
that  every  part  resists  its  equal  proportion,  and  by  which  also  the 
lower  part  is  so  reduced  as  to  pass  down  within  the  truck-frame  and 
between  the  axles,  to  lower  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  load,  without 
diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  car,  us  described." 

And  the  specification  concludes  with  a  claim  for  a  portion  of  the 
construction  not  important  in  this  connection. 

From  the  testimony,  it  appears  that  cars  constructed  by  the  plain- 
tiff, in  accordance  with  the  specification,  while  they  weighed  but 
5,750  pounds  each,  carried  18,550  pounds  of  coal,  making  the  weight 
of  the  load,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  car,  as  3.3  to  1 ;  that  the 
thiclcness  of  the  sheet  iron  used  in  the  construction  of  the  bodies  was 
but  three-thirty-seconds  of  an  inch,  and  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
band  around  the  top  wei'e  one-fourth  of  an  inch  by  two  inches ;  and  it 
is  further  shown,  in  illustration  of  the  importance  of  the  invention, 
that  the  plaintiff  had  constructed  a  model  car,  which,  weighing  but  two 
and  one-half  tons,  carried,  nevertheless,  nine  and  one-half  tons  of  coal, 
"  in  perfect  safety,  and  satisfactorily,  from  Cumberland  to  Baltimore." 
The  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  car,  in  this  instance,  to  the  weight 
of  coal  carried  in  it,  was  as  one  to  four,  nearly.  It  appears  further, 
from  the  testimony  generally,  that  the  cars  referred  to  were  used  in  the 
transportation  of  coal  from  the  mines  near  Cumberland  to  Baltimore. 

It  then  appears  that  the  defendants,  "  in  view  for  a  call  for  cars 
from  the  raining  roads  near  Cumberland,"  in  1849-'50,  required 
their  draftsman,  Cochrane,  to  get  up  a  car  that  would  suit  their  pur- 
poses ;  that  he  went  to  the  Reading  road,  and, "  finding  nothing  there, 
returned  to  Baltimore  and  went  to  the  plaintift''s  shops,  where  he 
saw  a  car  nearly  finished,  which  he  examined  and  measured  " ;  that 
it  first  occurred  to  him  to  make  a  square  car,  but  that,  as  this  would 
interfere  with  the  wheels,  he  made  aii  octagonal  one. 
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Another  witness  proves  that  the  iron  used  in  the  car  thus  built  by 
the  defendants  was  of  the  same  thickness  as  that  used  by  the  plain- 
tiff, to  wit,  three-thirty-seconds  of  an  inch,  while  the  baud  around  the 
top  was  of  the  same  thickness,  to  wit,  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  and  one 
and  one-half  inches  in  width. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  patent  was  granted  in.  1847  to  Koss  Winans 
for  a  car  for  carrying  coal,  whose  merits  may  be  summed  up  thus: 
that  it  carried  mare  coal,  in  proportion  to  its  own  weight,  than  any 
car  previously  in  use,  and  that  the  load,  instead  of  distorting  it,  pre- 
served it  in  shape,  acting  as  a  framing. 

These  eminent  advantages,  which  increased  the  available  power  of 
the  locomotive  engine,  looking  to  revenue  on  coal  as  a  freight,  from 
iifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent.,  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  car  body,  consisting  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  which  per- 
mitted the  use  of  iron  as  thin  as  has  been  described,  lessening  in 
proportion  the  weight  of  the  car,  or  the  weight  the  transportation  of 
which  by  the  locomotive  gave  no  return  in  revenue ;  and  it  appears 
that,  in  view  of  obtaining  the  best  results  from  his  invention,  the 
plaintiff,  in  1849-50,  at  the  instance  of  the  witness  Pratt,  perfected 
a  model  car  for  certain  mining  roads  near  Cumberland ;  that  this 
model  car  was  examined  and  measured  by  the  defendants'  draftsman, 
to  aid  him  in  getting  up  coal-cars  for  other  mining  companies,  in 
1849  and  1850 ;  and  subsequently  cars  of  the  same  weight  of  mate- 
lial  in  the  bodies,  which  diffei'ed  from  the  plaintiff's  in  this  only,  that 
while  the  latter  were  cj'lindrical  and  conical,  the  others  were  octago- 
nal and  pyramidal,  were  built  by  the  defendants,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-four. 

Believing  that  the  cars  thus  built  by  the  defendants  were  built  in 
palpable  violation  of  his  patent,  the  plaintiff  brought  the  present 
suit. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  examining  the  record,  that  the  main  question 
before  the  jury  was  whether  the  cars  so  built  by  the  defendants  were 
substantially  the  same  in  principle  and  mode  of  operation  with  the 
car  described  and  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  in  his  specification,  and 
experts  were  examined  on  both  sides  on  this  point. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendants,  it  was  contended  that  the  cars  of  the 
defendants  were  octagonal  in  shape,  while  the  plaintiff's  were  cylin- 
drical. 

On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  it  was  insisted  that  this  was  immate- 
rial, provided  the  octagonal  car  obtained  the  same  useful  results, 
through  the  operation  of  the  same  principles  in  its  construction ;  and 
it  was  suggested  that,  if  the  original  consti'uction  of  the  body  in  right 
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lines  saved  the  infringement,  an  hundred-sided  polygon  would  be 
without  the  patent ;  and  also  that,  in  point  of  fact,  even  the  conical 
car  was  often  er  a  polygon  than  a  true  curve,  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  material  from  which  it  was  built ;  and  that  if,  by  accident,  it 
came  from  the  shops  a  true  theoretical  cone,  a  day  or  two's  use  made 
a  polygon  of  it;  and  that  the  immediate  tendency  of  the  load  of 
coal,  when  put  into  an  octagon  car,  was  to  bulge  out  its  size  and 
convert  it  into  a  conical  one ;  all  of  which  was  urged  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  question  was  necessarily  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  change  of  form  was  colorable  or  substantial, — a  question  of  fact 
which  it  belonged  to  the  jury  to  determine. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  statement,  and  in  view  of  the  questions 
arising  on  this  appeal,  to  go  into  evidence  in  regard  to  the  merely 
colorable  difference  of  construction  in  detail.  All  the  witnesses  on 
both  sides  proved  th'at  the  advantages  which  Winans  proposed  to 
obtain  were  substantially  obtained  in  the  defendants'  cars,  the  plain- 
tiff's witnesses  swearing  to  the  fact  directly,  and  the  defendants'  wit- 
nesses admitting  it  on  cross-examination ;  and  the  only  testimony 
quoted  now  is  that  of  the  defendants'  own  and  leading  witness : 

"That  the  advantage  of  a  reduced  bottom  of  the  car  was  ob- 
tained, whether  the  ear  was  conical  or  octagonal ;  that  the  strength- 
ening of  the  bottom,  due  to  the  adoption  of  the  conical  form,  was  the 
same  when  the  octagonal  form  was  adopted  or  the  circular;  that  the 
circular  foi-m  was  the  best  to  resist  the  pressure,  as,  for  instance,  in  a 
steam-boiler,  and  an  octagonal  one  better  than  the  square  form, 
that  the  octagonal  car  was  not  better  than  the  conical  car;  that  foj 
practical  purposes  one  was  as  good  as  the  other ;  that  a  polygon  o 
many  sides  would  be  equivalent  to. a  circle;  that  the  octagon  car 
practically,  was  as  good  as  the  conical  one ;  and  that,  substantially, 
witness  saw  no  difference  between  the  two." 

The  testimony  must,  indeed,  be  all  one  way,  where  the  plaintiff  ip 
willing  to  rest  his  case  on  the  defendants'  own  showing. 

In  the  view  of  the  plaintiff'  below,  there  were  two  questions :  the 
first  for  the  court,  being  the  construction  of  the  patent ;  the  second 
for  the  jury,  being  the  substantial  or  only  colorable  difference  be- 
tween the  cars  in  principle  and  mode  of  operation. 

The  plaintiff  prayed  the  Circuit  Court  (his  honor,  the  late  Judge 
Glenn,  sitting  alone)  accordingly. 

In  framing  the  prayer  for  the  court's  construction  of  the  specifica- 
tion, the  language  of  the  specification  was  adopted  in  describing  the 
object  of  the  invention ;  and  the  court  were  asked  to  say  to  the  jury, 
"  that  what  they  had  to  look  at  was  not  simply  whether,  in  form' and 
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circumstances^  which  may  he  more  or  less  immaterial,  that  which 
had  heen  done  hy  the  defendants  varied  from  the  specification  of  the 
plaintiff's  patent,  hut  to  see  whether,  in  substance  and  effect,  the  de- 
fendants, having  the  same  object  in  view  as  that  set  forth  in  the 
plaintiff's  specification,  had,  since  the  date  thereof,  constructed  cars 
which,  substantially,  on  the  same  principle  and  on  the  same  mode  of 
operation,"  accomplished  the  same  result."  And  to  give  more  cer- 
tainty to  the  prater,  the  plaintiff  added  the  instruction  as  prayed  for 
by  him, "  that  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  a  verdict,  it  was  not  necessary 
that  the  body  of  the  defendants'  cars  should  be  conical,  in  the  exact 
definition  of  the  term,  provided  the  jury  should  believe  that  the  form 
adopted  by  the  defendants  accomplished  the  same  result,  substan- 
tially, with  that  in  view  of  the  plaintiff,  and  upon  substantially  the 
same  principle  and  in  the  same  mode  of  operation." 

The  language  of  the  first  part  of  the  prayer  here  quoted  was  taken 
verbatim,  nearly,  from  the  charge  of  Sir  K  C.  Tindall  to  the  jury  in 
the  case  of  Walton  v.  Potter  §■  Ear sf all,  Webster's  Patent  Cases,  587. 

This  was  a  ca.se  where  the  plaintiff's  patent  was  for  the  substitution 
of  sheets  of  India-rubber  for  leather  for  the  insertion  of  the  teeth,  in  the 
manufacture  of  cards  for  carding  wool ;  and  the  infringement  lay  in 
the  use  of  cloth  saturated  with  a  solution  of  India-rubber  for  the  same 
purpose;  and  the  court,  after  determining  the  construction  of  the 
specification,  gave  substantially  the  same  instruction  that  the  plaintiff 
prayed  for  here.  It  is  in  this  case  that  C.  J.  Tindall  says :  "  That  if 
a  man  has,  by  dint  of  his  own  genius  and  discovery,  after  a  patent 
has  been  obtained;  been  able  to  give  the  public,  without  reference  to 
the  former  one,  or  borrowing  from  the  former  one,  a  new  and  supe- 
rior mode  of  arriving  at  the  same  end,  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
his  taking  out  a  patent  for  that  purpose.  But  he  has  no  right  what- 
ever to  take,  if  I  may  so  say,  a  leaf  out  of  his  neighbor's  book,"  &c. 

It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  find  a  case  where  the  court's  decision, 
applied  to  the  facts  in  this  cause,  more  completely  negatived  the 
right  set  up  by  the  defendants  to  build  the  cars  which  they  did  build ; 
for  here  the  taking  of  the  leaf  out  of  the  book  is  not  left  to  inference, 
but  day  and  date  are  given  for  the  act. 

To  the  same  point  is  the  case  of  Huddart  v.  Grimshaw,  also  cited  in 
the  court  below.     "Webster's  Patent  Cases,  95.  ' 

Here  a  patent  had  been  obtained  for  making  rope,  a  part  of  the 
process  being  the  passage  of  the  strands,  while  being  twisted,  through 
a  tube ;  and  it  appeared  that  they  had  formerly  passed  through  a  hole 
in  a  plate.  If  the  tube  and  the  plate  were  the  same  substantially, 
the  ditt'creuce  being  colorably  only,  then  the  patent  was  void,  other- 
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wise  it  was  good;  and  the  question  was  left  to  the  jury,  who  found 
for  the  plaintiff. 

To  the  same  point  is  the  case  of  Russell  v.  Coioley  ^  Dixon,  Web- 
ster's Patent  Cases,  463. 

This  was  the  case  of  a  patent  for  welding  iron  tubes,  by  drawing 
them,  at  a  welding  heat,  through  a  conical  hole.  The  infringement 
was  the  passing  them  between  rollers;  and  the  question  of  colorable 
or  substantial  difference  was  referred  to  the  jury. 

So  in  the  case  of  Morgan  v.  Seaward,  Webster's  Patent  Oases,  1 70, 
which  was  upon  Gallaway's  patent  for  paddle-wheels  of  steam  vessels, 
and  where  the  question  of  infringement  having  arisen,  the  court,  Al- 
derson,  B.,  told  the  jury  "that  the  question  would  be  simply  whether 
the  defendant's  machine  was  only  colorably  different ;  that  is,  whether 
it  differed  merely  in  the  substitution  of  mechanical  equivalents  for  the 
contrivances  which  were  resorted  to  by  the  patentee."  And  after 
referring  to  points  of  construction,  the  court  continues:  "Therefore 
the  two  machines  were  alike  in  principle.  One  man  was  the  first 
inventor  of  the  principle,  and  the  other  has  adopted  it;  and  though 
he  may  have  carried  it  into  effect  by  substituting  one  mechanical 
equivalent  for  another,  sf.ll  you  (the  jury)  are  to  look  to  the  substance, 
and  not  the  mere  form ;  and  if  it  is  in  substance  an  infringement,  you 
ought  to  find  so." 

So,  too,  in  the  case  of  Crossleii  v.  Becerhj,  growing  out  of  Olegg's 
patent  for  a  gas  meter,  and  referred  to  by  Aklerson,  B.,  in  the  case 
of  Jape  V.  Pratt  et  ai.,  Webster's  Patent  Oases,  144,  as  follows :  "  There 
never  was  a  more  instructive  case  than  that.  I  remember  very  well 
the  argument  put  by  the  lord  chief  baron,  who  led  on  that  case,  and 
succeeded.  There  never  were  two  things  to  the  eye  more  different 
than  the  plaintiff''s  invention  and  what  the  defendant  had  done  in 
contravention  of  his  patent-right.  The  plaintiff's  invention  was  dif- 
ferent in  form,  different  in  construction ;  it  agreed  with  it  only  in 
one  thing,  and  that  was  by  moving  in  the  water.  A  certain  point 
was  made  to  open  either  before  or  after,  so  as  to  shut  up  another, 
and  the  gas  was  made  to  pass  through  this  opening;  passing  through 
it,  it  was  made  to  revolve  it.  The  scientific  men,  all  of  them,  said: 
"  The  moment  a  practical  scicntiiic  man  has  got  that  principle  in  his 
head,  he  can  multiply,  without  end,  the  forms  in  which  that  principle 
can  be  made  to  operate." 

As  in  the  case  under  discussion,  the  moment  a  practical  scientific 
man  is  furnished  with  the  idea  of  giving  to  the  car  a  shape  which 
will,  by  dispensing  with  the  framing  ordinarily  used,  enable  him  to 
make  it  lighter,  in  proportion  to  its  load,  than  it  has  ever  been  made 
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before,  he  can  multiply,  without  end,  the  forms  in  which  this  prin- 
ciple can  be  made  to  operate.  He  can  make  the  car  a  polygon  of  an 
hundred  sides,  of  twenty  sides,  or  of  eight  sides.  He  can  vary  the 
angle  of  the  cone  or  pyramid,  through  which  the  coal  is  discharged, 
ad  infinitum.  He  can  make  the  opening  at  the  bottom  larger  or- 
smaller,  to  please  his  fancy.  He  can  avail  himself  or  not  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  lowering  the  car  in  position,  so  as  to  lower  the  center  of 
gravity.  Still,  the  question  must  always  be,  whether,  whatever  the 
shape  he  adopts,  he  is  not  availing  himself  of  the  principle  first  sug- 
gested by  the  patentee, — a  question  which,  in  a  court  of  law,  is  at  all 
times  a  question  not  for  the  court,  but  for  the  jury,  after  the  former 
shall  have  given  to  the  specification  that  construction  which  is  to 
govern  the  latter  in  determining  whether  the  infringement  com- 
plained of  falls,  substantially,  in  principle  and  mode  of  operation, 
within  the  plaintiif 's  patent. 

The  authorities  here  cited,  and  which  were  relied  on  in  the  court 
below,  are  held  to  sustain  the  prayer  of  the  plaintiff:  that,  having 
pronounced  upon  the  construction  of  the  specification,  the  question 
of  infringement  should  be  left  to  the  jury. 

The  court  below  thought  ditterently,  however,  and,  rejecting  the 
prayers  of  both  plaintiff  and  defendants,  instructed  the  jury*:  "That 
while  the  patent  is  good  for  what  is  described  therein,  a  conical  body, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  supported  in  any  of  the  modes  indicated  for  a 
mode  of  sustaining  a  conical  body  on  a  carriage  or  truck,  and  draw- 
ing the  same,  and  for  those  principles  which  are  due  alone  to  conical 
vehicles,  and  not  to  rectilinear  bodies,  and  it  being  admitted  that  the 
defendants'  car  was  entirely  rectilinear,  that  there  was  no  infringe- 
ment of  the  plaintiff's  patent."     See  Kecord,  pp.  16,  17. 

Upon  this  instruction  nothing  was  left  for  the  jury  but  to  render 
a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  The  court  had  not  only  settled  the  con- 
struction, but  the  infringement  also. 

The  present  appeal  is  from  this  decision  of  the  late  district  judge. 

The  points  of  the  plaintiff  in  error  are — 

1.  That  the  court  below  erred  in  the  construction  which  it  gave  to 
the  specification,  should  it  be  held  that  this  construction  limited  the 
plaintiff"  to  the  strictly  conical  form. 

And  upon  this  point  the  authority  relied  on  is  the  patent  itself 

2.  That  the  court  below  erred,  even  supposing  that  its  construction 
of  the  specification  was  correct,  in  excluding  the  inquiry  whether 
the  cars  of  the  defendants  were  not  substantially  the  same  in  princi- 
ple and  mode  of  operation  with  those  of  the  plaintiff,  admitting  that 
these  last  were  rectiliriear  in  their  sections,  and  not  curvilineai'. 
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And  upon  this  point  the  authorities  relied  on  are  Walton  v.  Potter, 
"Webster's  Patent  Cases,  587;  Huddart  v.Grimshuw,  Id.,  95;  Jupe  v. 
Pratt,  citing  Crossley  v.  Beverly,  Id.,  144 ;  Morgan  v.  Seatoard,  Id.,  170 ; 
Rtissell  V.  Crowley,  Id.,  463 ;  Phillips  on  Patents,  125-27. 
'  Infringement.  Curtis  on  Patents,  263-268,  citing  Wyeth  v.  Stme, 
1  Story,  273 ;  Odiome  v.  Winkley,  2  Gall.,  51 ;  Gray  v.  James,  Peters, 
394 ;  Bovill  v.  Moore,  Dav.  Pat.  Cases,  361. 

3.  That  the  court  below  erred  in  taking  the  question  of  fact  from 
the  jury. 

Upon  which  point  the  authorities  already  cited  are  relied  on. 

Defendants  Points. 

The  defendant  in  error  submits  that  the  court  below  was  right  in 
refusing  the  prayer  on  the  other  side,  and  giving  the  instruction  which 
it  did. 

1.  As  to  the  rejected  prayer  of  the  plaintiff. 

This  prayer  assei'ted  the  essence  of  the  invention  to  consist  in  the 
conical  foma  adopted  by  the  patentee,  and  rightly  so  asserted,  but  the 
conclusion  thence  drawn  was  a  non  sequitur.  It  was  that  any  other 
form  was  a  violation.  Had  the  patent  claimed  the  application  of  a 
principle  operating  through  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  more  or  less 
through  other  forms,  and  claimed  the  principle  or  mode  of  operation 
through  whatever  shape  permitted  it,  there  would  have  been  some 
ground  for  the  deduction.  But  the  claim  is  confined  to  a  single 
form,  and  only  through  and  by  that  form  to  the  principles  which  it 
embodies;  and  if,  out  of  many  forms  embodying  more  or  less  pei-- 
fectly  the  same  mode  of  operation,  the  plaintiff  in  error  has  made  his 
choice  of  the  best,  he  is  confined  to  that  choice  and  the  rejection 
which  it  involves  of  all  other  forms  less  felicitous.  It  may  be  admit- 
ted, without  hesitation,  that  the  substitution  of  mechanical  or  chem- 
ical equivalents,  as  they  are  called,  will  not  aftect  the  rights  of  a 
patentee;  but  the  cases  in  which  this  principle  holds  are  where  the 
modus  operandi  embraces  more  than  a  single  way  to  reach  the  desired  ■ 
end.  Where  the  invention  consists  of  a  principle  embodied  in  a 
single  form,  the  form  is  the  principle  and  the  principle  the  form,  and 
there  can  be  no  violation  of  the  principle  without  the  use  of  the 
form.     Davis  v.  Palmer,  2  Brock.,  309. 

2.  As  to  the  court's  instruction. 

The  construction  of  the  patent  was  exclusively  for  the  judge.  He 
construed  it  correctly  as  embracing  only  a  curvilinear  form.  It 
necessarily  followed,  that,  as  the  infringements  relied  on  consisted 
only  in  the  construction  of  rectilinear  forms,  thei'e  was  no  evidence 
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to  go  to  the  jury  of  any  violation  of  the  patent,  and  it  was  proper  in 
him  so  to  instruct  them.     Greerdeaf  v.  Birth,  9  Peters,  292. 

Mr.  Justice  Ccjrtis  deUvered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  Maryland.  The  plaintiff  in  error  brought  his  action  in 
that  court  for  an  infringement  of  the  exclusive  I'ight  to  make,  use, 
and  sell  "  an  improvement  in  cars  for  the  transportation  of  coal,"  &c., 
granted  to.  him  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  on  the  26th  day  of 
June,  1847 ;  and  the  judgment  of  that  court  being  for  the  defendants, 
he  has  brought  the  record  here  by  this  writ  of  eri'or. 

It  appears  by  the  bill  of  exceptions  that  the  letters  patent  declared 
on  were  duly  issued,  and  that  their  validity  was  not  questioned ;  but 
the  defendants  denied  that  they  had  infringed  upon  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  plaintiff. 

On  such  a  trial  two  questions  arise.  The  first  is,  what  is  the  thing 
patented  ?  The  second,  has  that  thing  been  constructed,  used,  or  sold 
by  the  defendants  ? 

The  first  is  a  question  of  law,  to  be  determined  by  the  court,  con- 
struing the  letters  patent,  and  the  description  of  the  invention  and 
specification  of  claim  annexed  to  them.  The  second  is  a  question  of 
fact,  to  be  submitted  to  a  jury. 

In  this  case,  it  is  alleged  the  coui't  construed  the  specification  of 
claim  erroneously,  and  thereby  withdrew  from  the  jury  questions 
which  it  was  their  province  to  decide.  This  renders  it  necessary  to 
examine  the  letters  patent  and  the  schedule  annexed  to  them,  to  see 
whether  their  construction  by  the  Circuit  Court  was  correct. 

In  this,  as  in  most  patent  cases  founded  on  alleged  improvements 
in  machines,  in  order  to  determine  what  is  the  thing  patented,  it  is 
necessary  to  inquire — 

1.  "What  is  the  structure  or  device  described  by  the  patentee  as 
embodying  his  invention  ? 

2.  What  mode  of  operation  is  introduced  and  employed  by  this 
structure  or  device  ? 

3.  What  result  is  attained  by  means  of  this  mode  of  operation? 

4.  Does  the  specification  of  claim  cover  the  described  mode  of 
operation  by  which  the  result  is  attained  ? 

Without  going  into  unnecessary  details,  or  referring  to  drawings, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  structure  described  by  this  patent  is  the  body 
of  a  burden  raih'oad-car,  made  of  sheet  iron,  the  upper  part  being 
cylindrical,  and  the  lower  part  in  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone, 
the  under  edge  of  which  has  a  flange  secured  upon  it,  to  which  flange 
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a  movable  bottom  is  attached.  This  bottom  is  made  ihovable,  in 
order  to  discharge  the  load  through  the  aperture  left  by  removing  it. 

To  understand  the  mode  of  operation  introduced  and  employed  by 
means  of  this  form  of  the  car  body,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  what 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  specification,  and  was  testified  to  by  ex- 
perts at  the  trial  as  correct,  that,  by  reason  of  the  circular  form  of 
the  car  body,  the  pressure  of  the  load  outwards  was  equal  iu  every 
direction,  and  thus  the  load  supported  itself,  in  a  great  degree ;  that 
by  making  the  lower  part  conical,  this  principle  of  action  operated 
throughout  the  car,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  space  to  which 
the  movable  bottom  was  attached;  that,  being  conical,  the  lower  part 
of  the  car  could  be  carried  down  below  the  truck,  between  the  wheels, 
thus  lowering  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  load ;  that  the  pressure  out- 
wards upon  all  parts  of  the  circle  being  equal,  the  tensile  strength  of 
the  iron  was  used  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  in  a  car  of  a  square 
form ;  and  finally,  that  this  form  of  the  lower  part  of  the  car  facilitated 
the  complete  discharge  of  the  load  through  the  aperture,  when  the 
bottom  was  removed. 

It  thus  appears,  that,  by  means  of  this  change  of  form,  the  patentee 
has  introduced  a  mode  of  operation  not  before  employed  in  burden 
cars;  that  is  to  say,  nearly  equal  pressure  in  all  directions  by  the 
entire  load,  save  that  small  part  which  rests  on  the  movable  bottom ; 
the  effects  of  which  are,  that  the  load,  in  a  great  degree,  supports 
itself,  and  the  tensile  strength  of  the  iron  is  used,  while  at  the  same 
fime,  by  reason  of  the  same  form,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  load 
is  depressed,  and  its  discharge  facilitated. 

The  practical  result  attained  by  this  mode  of  operation  is  correctly 
described  by  the  patentee;  for  the  uncontradicted  evidence  at  the 
trial  showed  that  he  had  not  exaggerated  the  practical  advantage  of 
his  invention.     The  specification  states : 

"  The  transportation  of  coal,  and  all  other  heavy  articles  in  lumps, 
has  been  attended  with  great  injury  to  the  cars,  requiring  the  bodies 
to  be  constructed  with  great  strength,  to  resist  the  outward  pressure 
on  the  sides,  as  well  as  the  vertical  pressure  on  the  bottom,  due  not 
only  to  the  weight  of  the  mass,  but  the  mobility  of  the  lumps  among 
each  other  tending  to  '  pack,'  as  it  is  technically  termed.  Experience 
has  shown  that  cars  on  the  old  mode  of  construction  cannot  be  made 
to  carry  a  load  greater  than  their  own  weight ;  but  by  my  improvement 
I  am  enabled  to  make  cars  of  greater  durability  than  those  heretofore 
made,  which  will  transport  double  their  own  weight  of  coal,"  &c. 

Having  thus  ascertained  what  is  the  structure  described,  the  mode 
of  operation  it  embodies,  and  the  practical  result  attained,  the  next 
57 
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inquiry  is,  does  the  specification  of  claim  cover  this  mode  of  opera- 
tion, by  which  this  result  is  effected  ? 

It  was  upon  this  question  the  case  turned  at  the  trial  in  the  Circuit 
Court. 

The  testimony  showed  that  the  defendants  had  made  cars  similar 
to  the  plaintiff's,  except  that  the  form  was  octagonal  instead  of  cir- 
cular. There  was  evidence  tending  to  prove  that,  considered  in 
reference  to  the  practical  uses  of  such  a  car,  the  octagonal  car  was 
substantially  the  same  as  the  circular.  Amongst  other  witnesses 
upon  this  ]>oint  was  James  Millholland,  who  was  called  by  the  de- 
fendants.    He  testified: 

"  That  the  advantage  of  a  reduced  bottom  of  the  car  was  obtained, 
whether  the  car  was  conical  or  octagonal ;  that  the  strengthening  of 
the  bottom,  due  to  the  adoption  of  a  conical  form,  was  the  same  when 
the  octagonal  form  was  adopted  or  the  circular;  that  the  circular 
form  was  the  best  to  resist  the  pressure,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  steam- 
boiler,  and  an  octagonal  one  better  than  the  square  form;  that  the 
octagonal  car  was  not  better  than  the  conical  car;  that  for  practical 
purposes  one  was  as  good  as  another;  that  a  polygon  of  many  sides 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  circle;  that  the  octagon  car,  practically, 
was  as  good  as  the  conical  one ;  and  that,  substantially,  the  witness 
saw  no  difference  between  the  two." 

The  district  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  ruled — 

"  That  while  the  patent  is  good  for  what  [is]  described  therein,  a 
conical  body,  in  whole  or  in  part,  supported  in  any  of  the  modes  in- 
dicated for  a  mode  of  sustaining  a  conical  body  on  a  carriage  or  truck, 
and  drawing  the  same,  and  to  those  principles  which  were  due  alone 
to  conical  vehicles,  and  not  to  rectilinear  bodies,  and  it  being  admit- 
ted that  the  defendants'  ear  was  entirely  rectilinear,  that  there  was 
no  infringement  of  the  plaintiff's  patent." 

The  substance  of  this  ruling  was,  that  the  claim  was  limited  to  the 
particular  geometrical  form  mentioned  in  the  specification ;  and  as 
the  defendants  had  not  made  cars  in  that  particular  form,  there  could 
be  no  infringement,  even  if  the  ears  made  by  the  defendants  attained 
the  same  result,  by  employing  what  was  in  fact  the  same  mode  of 
operation,-  as  that  described  by  the  patentee.  We  think  this  ruling 
was  erroneous. 

Under  our  law  a  patent  cannot  be  granted  merely  for  a  change  of 
form.  The  act  of  February  21,  1793,  sec.  2,  so  declared  in  express 
terms ;  and  though  this  declaratory  law  was  not  reenacted  in  the  Pat- 
ent Act  of  1836,  it  is  a  principle  which  necessarily  makes  part  of 
every  system  of  law  granting  patents  for  new  inventions.    Merely  to 
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change  the  form  of  a  machine  ia  the  work  of  a  constructor,  not  of  an 
inventor.  Such  a  change  cannot  he  deemed  an  invention.  Nor  does 
the  jplaintift''s  patent  rest  upon  such  a  change.  To  changes  the  form 
of  an  existing  machine,  and  bj'  means  of  such  change  to  introduce 
and  employ  other  mechanical  principles  or  natural  powers,  or,  as  it 
is  termed,  a  new  mode  of  operation,  and  thus  attain  a  new  and  use- 
ful result,  is  the  subject  of  a  patent.  Such  is  the  basis  on  which  the 
plaintiff's  patent  rests. 

Its  substance  is  a  new  mode  of  operation,  by  means  of  which  a 
new  result  is  obtained. 

It  is  this  new  mode  of  operation  which  gives  it  the  character  of  an 
invention,  and  entitles  the  inventor  to  a  patent;  and  this  new  mode  of 
operation  is,  in  view  of  the  Patent  Law,  the  thing  entitled  to  protec- 
tion. The  patentee  may,  and  should,  so  frame  his  specification  of 
claim  as  to  cover  this  new  mode  of  operation  which  he  has  invented; 
and  the  only  question  in  this  case  is  whether  he  has  done  so,  or  whether 
he  has  restricted  his  claim  to  one  particular  geometrical  form. 

There  being  evidence  in  the  case  tending  to  show  that  other  forms 
do  in  fact  embody  the  plaintiff's  mode  of  operation,  and  by  means 
of  it  produce  the  same  new  and  useful  result,  the  question  is  whether 
the  patentee  has  limited  his  claim  to  one  out  of  the  several  forms 
which  thus  embody  his  invention. 

Now,  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  patentee  may  so  restrict 
his  claim  as  to  cover  less  than  what  he  invented,  or  may  limit  it  to 
one  particular  form  of  machine,  excluding  all  other  forms,  though 
they  also  embody  his  invention,  yet  such  an  interpretation  should 
not  be  put  upon  his  claim  if  it  can  fairly  be  construed  otherwise ; 
and  this  for  two  reasons : 

1st.  Because  the  reasonable  presumption  is,  that,  having  a  just' 
right  to  cover  and  protect  his  whole  invention,  he  intended  to  do 
so.     Saworth  v.  Hirdcastle,  "Web.  Patent  Cases,  484. 

2d.,  Because  specifications  are  to  be  construed  liberally,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  design  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Patent  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts,  and  allow 
inventors  to  retain  to  their  own  use,  not  anything  which  is  matter  of 
common  right,  but  what  tlioy  themselves  have  created.  Grant  v. 
Rai/mond,  6  Peters,  218  ;  Ames  v.  Hnvnrd,  1  Sumner,  482,  485 ;  Bhn- 
ehard  v.  Sprague,  3  Id.,  535,  539 ;  Davott  v.  Broion,  1  Wood.  &  Min., 
53,  57 ;  Parker  v.  Haioarth,  4  .McLean,  372 ;  Le  Roy  v.  Tatham,  14 
How.,  181,  and  opinion  of  Baron  Parke,  there  quoted;  Nelson  v.  Har- 
ford, Web.  Patent  Cases,  341 ;  Russell  v.  Cowley,  Id.,  470 ;  Bunlen  v. 
Winslow,  (decided  at  the  present  term,)  15  How. 
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The  cliiim  of  the.  plaintiff  is  in  the  following  words: 

"  What  I  claim  as  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  making  the  body  of  a  car  for  the  transportation  of  coal, 
&c.,  in  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  substantially  as  herein  "de- 
scribed, whereby  the  force  exerted  by  the  weight  of  the  load  presses 
equally  in  all  directions,  and  does  not  tend  to  change  the  form  there- 
of, so  that  every  part  resists  its  equal  propoi-tion,  'and  by  which,  also, 
the  lower  part  is  so  reduced  as  to  pass  down  within  the  truck-frame 
and  between  the  axles,  to  lower  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  load, 
without  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  car,  as  described. 

"  I  also  claim  extending  the  body  of  the  car  below  the  conneGting 
pieces  of  the  truck-frame  and  the  line  of  draught,  by  passing  the 
connecting-bai's  of  the  truck-frame  and  the  draught-bar  through  the 
body  of  the  car,  substantially  as  described." 

■It  is  generally  true,' when  a  patentee  describes  a  machine,  and  then 
claims  it  as  described,  that  he  is  understood  to  intend  to  claim,  and 
does  by  law  actually  coyer,  not  only  the  precise  forms  he  has  described, 
but  all  other  forms  which  embody  his  invention;  it  being  a  familiar 
rule,  that  to  copy  the  principle  or  mode  of  operation  described  is  an 
infringement,  although  such  copy  should  be  totally  unlike  the  origi- 
nal in  form  or  proportions. 

Why  should  not  this  rule  be  applied  to  this  case  ? 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  distinguish  this  case  to  say  that  here  the 
invention  consists  in  a  change  of  fonn,  and  the  patentee  has  claimed 
one  form  only. 

Patentable  improvements  in  machinery  are  almost  always  made  by 
changing  some  one  or  more  forms  of  one  or  more  parts,  and  thereby 
introducing  some  mechanical  principle  or  mode  of  action  not  pre- 
viously existing  in  the  machine,  and  so  securing  a  new  or  improved 
result.  And  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  to 
copy  the  patentee's  mode  of  operation  was  an  infringement,  the  in- 
fringer had  got  formsand  proportions' not  described,  and  not  in  terms 
claimed.  If  it  were  not  so,  no  question  of  infringement  could  arise. 
If  the  machine  complained  of  were  a  copy,  in  form,  of  the  machine 
described  in  the  specification,  of  course  it  would  be  at  once  seen  to 
bo  an  infringement.  It  could  be  nothing  else.  It  is  only  ingenious 
diversities  of  form  and  proportion,  presenting  the  appearance  of  some- 
thing unlike  the  thing  patented,  which  give  rise  to  questions ;  and 
the  property  of  inventors  would  be  valueless,  if  it  were  enough  for 
the  defendant  to  say,  your  improvement  consisted  in  a  change  of 
form;  you  describe  and  claim  but  one  form;  I  have  not  taken  that, 
and  so  have  not  infringed. 
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The  answer  is,  ray  improvement  did  not  consist  in  a  change  of 
form,  but  in  the  new  employment  of  principles  or  powers,  in  a  new 
mode  of  operation,  embodied  in  a  form  by  means  of  which  a  new  or 
better  result  is  produced ;  it  was  this  which  constituted  my  invention  ; 
this  you  have  copied,  changing  only  the  form.  And  that  answer  is 
justly  applicable  to  this  patent 

Undoubtedly  there  may  'l>o  cases  in  which  the  letters  patent  do 
include  only  the  particular  form  described  and  claimed,  D^vis  v. 
Palmer,  2  Bi'ock.,  309,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  cases.  But 
■  they  are  in  entire  accordance  with  what  is  above  stated. 

The  reason  why  such  a  patent  covers  only  one  geometrical  form, 
is  not  that  the  patentee  has  described  and  claimed  that  form  only ; 
it  is  because  that  form  only  is  capable  of  embodying  his  invention ; 
ancT,  consequently,  if  the  form  is  not  copied,  the  invention  is  not 
used. 

"Where  form  and  substance  are  inseparable,  it  is  enough  to  look 
at  the  form  only.  Where  they  are  separable;  where  the  whole 
substance  of  the  invention  may  be  copied  in  a  difterent  form,  it  is  the 
duty  of  courts  and  juries  to  look  through  the  Ibrm  for  the  substance 
of  the  invention— for  that  which  entitled  the  inventor  to  his  patent, 
and  which  the  patent  was  designed  to  secure.  Where  that  is  found, 
there  is  an  infringement ;  and  it  is  not  a  defense,  that  it  is  embodied 
in  a  form  not  described  and  in  terms  claimed  by  the  patentee. 

Patentees  sometimes  add  to  their  claims  an  express  declaration, 
to  the  effect  that  the  claim  extends  to  the  thing  patented,  however  its 
form  or  proportions  may  be  varied.  But  this  is  unnecessary.  The 
law  so  interprets  the  claim  without  the  addition  of  these  words.  The 
exclusive  right  to  the  thing  patented  is  not  secured,  if  the  public  are 
at  liberty  to  make  substantial  copies  of  it,  varying  its  form  or  pro- 
poi-tions.  And,  therefore,  the  patentee,  having  described  liis  inven- 
tion, and  shown  its  principles,  and  claimed  it  in  that  form  which 
most  perfectly  embodies  it,  is,  in  contemplation  of  law,  deemed  to 
claim  every  form  in  which  his  invention  may  be  copied,  unless  he 
maniiests  an  intention  to  disclaim  some  of  those  forms. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  any  other  rule  could  be 
applied  practicably  to  cases  like  this.  How  is  a  question  of  infringe- 
ment of  this  patent  to  be  tried  ?  It  may  safely  be  assumed,  that 
neither  the  patentee  nor  any  other  constructor  has  made,  or  will 
make,  a  car  exactly  circulax'.  In  practice,  deviations  from  a  true 
circle  will  always  occur.  How  near  to  a  circle,  then,  must  a  car 
be  in  order  to  infringe  ?  May  it  be  slightly  elliptical,  or  otherwise 
depart  from  a  true  circle  ?    And  if  so,  how  far  ? 
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In  our  judgment,  the  only  answer  that  can  be  given  to  these  ques- 
tions, is  that  it  must  be  so  near  to  a  true  circle  as  substantially  to 
embody  the  patentee's  mode  of  operation,  and  thereby  attain  the 
same  kind  of  result  as  was  reached  by  his  invention.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary that  the  defendants'  cars  should  employ  the  plaintiff's  inven- 
tion to  as  good  advantage  as  he  employed  it,  or  that  the  result  should 
be  precisely  the  same  in  degree.  It  must  be  the  same  in  kind,  and 
effected  by  the  employment  of  his  mode  of  operation  in  substance. 
Whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  defendants'  cars  did  copy  the  plain- 
tiff"'8  invention,  in  the  sense  above  explained,  is  a  question  for  the^ 
jury,  and  the  court  below  erred  in  not  leaving  that  question  to  them 
upon  the  evidence  in  the  case,  which  tended  to  prove  the  affirma- 
tive. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  below  must  be  reversed.  * 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney,  Mr.  Justice  Catron,  Mr.  Justice  Daniel, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Campbell  dissented. 

Mr.  Justice  Campbell. 

I  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  this  case. 

The  plaintiff  claims  to  have  designed  and  constructed  a  car  for  the 
transportation  of  coal  on  railroads,  which  shall  carry  the  heaviest 
load,  in  proportion  to  its  own  weight. 

Ilis  design  consists  in  the  adoption  of  the  "  conical  form  "  "  for  the 
body  of  the  car,"  "  whereby  the  weight  of  the  load  presses  equally  in 
all  directions ;"  does  not  "  tend  to  change  the  form  of  the  car ;"  per- 
mits it  "  to  extend  down  within  the  truck,"  lowering  "  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  load,"  and  by  its  reduced  size  at  the  bottom  adding  to 
its  strength  and  durability.  He  claims  as  his  invention,  and  it  is  the 
whole  of  the  change  which  he  has  made  in  the  manufacture  of  cars, 
"  the  making  of  the  body  of  the  car  in  the  form  of  the  frustum  of  a 
cone." 

It  is  agreed  that  a  circle  contains  a  greater  area  than  any  figure  of 
the  same  perimeter ;  that  the  conical  form  is  best  suited  to  resist  pres- 
sure from  within,  and  that  the  reduced  size  at  the  bottom  of  the  car 
is  favorable  to  its  strength.  The  introduction  of  the  cars  of  the  plain- 
tiff" upon  the  I'ailroad,  for  the  transportation  of  coal,  was  attended  by 
a  great  increase  of  the  loads  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  car. 
The  merits  of  the  design  are  frankly  conceded.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
notorious  that  there  does  exist  a  very  great  variety  of  vessels  in  com- 
mon domestic  use  "  of  a  conical  form,"  or  "  of  the  form  of  the  frustum 
of  a  cone,"  for  the  reception  and  transportation  of  articles  of  prime 
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necessity  and  constant  demand,  suck  as  water,  coal,  food,  clothing, 
&c.  It  is  also  true  that  the  properties  of  the  circle,  and  of  circu- 
lar forms  alluded  to  in  the  patent  of  the  plaintiff,  are  understood  and 
appreciated,  and  have  been  applied  in  every  department  of  mechanic 
art.  One  cannot  doubt  that  a  requisition  from  the  transportation 
companies  for  cars  of  a  diminished  weight  and  an  increased  capacity, 
upon  the  machinists  and  engineers  connected  with  the  business,  would 
have  been  answered  promptly  by  a  suggestion  of  a  change  in  the  form 
of  the  ear.  The  merit  of  the  plaintiff  seems  to  consist  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  design,  and  his  clear  statement  of  the  scientific  principle 
i^  contains. 

There  arises  in  ray  mind  a  strong,  if  not  insuperable  objection  to 
the  admission  of  the  claim  in  the  patent  for  "  the  conical  form,"  or 
"  the  form  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone,"  as  an  invention ;  or  that  any 
machinist  or  engineer  can  appropriate  bj'  patent  a  form  whose  prop- 
erties are  universally  understood,  and  which  form  is  in  very  common 
use,  in  consequence  of  those  properties,  for  purposes  strictly  analo- 
gous. The  authority  of  adjudged  cases  seems  to  me  strongly  opposed 
to  the  claim.  Sotchkiss  v.  Greenwood,. 11  How.,  249;  Losh  v.  Hague, 
Web.  Pat.  Cases,  207;  Winans  v.  Providence  Railroad  Company,  2 
Story,  412 ;  2  Id.,  190 ;  2  Car.  &  Kir.,  1022 ;  3  W.  H.  &  Gord.,  427. 

Conceding,  however,  that  the  invention  was  patentable,  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  conceded  in  the  Circuit  Court,  the  inquiry  is, 
what  is  the  extent  of  the  claim  ?  The  plaintiff  professes  to  have 
made  an  improvement  in  the  form  of  a  vehicle  which  has  been  a 
long  time  in  use,  and  exists  in  a  variety  of  forms.  He  professes  to 
have  discovered  the  precise  form  most  fitted  for  the  objects  in  view. 
He  describes  this  form  as  the  matter  of  his  invention,  and  the  prin- 
ciple he  develops  applies  to  no  other  form.  For  this  he  claims  his 
patent.  We  are  authorized  to  conclude  that  his  precise  and  definite 
specification  and  claim  were  designed  to  ascertain  exactly  the  limits 
of  his  invention.     Davis  v.  Palmer,  2  Brock.,  298. 

The  car  of  the  defendants  is  of  an  octagonal  form,  with  an  oc- 
tagonal pyraraidical  base.  There  was  no  contradiction  in  the  evi- 
dence given  at  the  trial  in  reference  to  its  description,  nor  as  to  the 
substantial  effects  of  its  use  and  operation.  In  the  size,  thickness  of 
the  metal  employed  in  its  construction,  weight,  and  substantial  and 
profitable  results,  the  one  car  does  not  materially  vary  from  the 
other.  The  difference  consists  in  the  form,  and  in  that  it  is  visible 
and  palpable. 

The  Circuit  Court,  acting  upon  these  facts,  of  which  there  was  no 
dispute,  instructed  the  jury  that  an  infringement  of  the  plaintiff's  pat- 
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ent  had  not  taken  place.  I  do  not  find  the  question  before  the  court 
a  compound  question  of  law  and  fact.  The  facts  were  all  ascertain- 
ed, and  upon  no  construction,  of  those  facts  was  the  plaintiff,  in  my 
opinion,  entitled  to  a  judgment. 

In  theory  the  plaintifl"'s  car  is  superior  to  all  others.  His  car  dis- 
plays the  qualities  which  his  specification  distinguishes.  The  equal 
pressure  of  the  load  in  all  directions ;  the  tendency  to  preserve  the 
form,  notwithstaading  the  pressure  of  the  load;  the  absence  of  the 
cross  strain;  the  lowering  of  the. center  of  the  gravity  of  the  load, 
are  advantages  which  it  possesses  in  a  superior  degree  to  that  of  the 
defendants'.  Yet  the  experts  say  that  there  is  no  appreciable  diflfe'r- 
once  in  the  substantial  results  afl'orded  by  the  two. 

The  cause  for  this  must  be  looked  for  in  a  source  extrinsic  to  the 
mere  form  of  the  vehicles.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  detect  the  cause  for 
this  identity  in  the  results  in  such  a  source. 

The  coarse,  heavy,  cumbrous  operations  of  coal  transportation  do 
not  admit  of  the  manufacture  of  ears  upon  nice  mathematical  foi'mu- 
lus,  nor  can  the  loads  be  adjusted  with  much  reference  to  exactness. 
There  is  a  liability  to  violent  percussions  and  extraordinary  strains, 
which  must  be  provided  for  by  an  excess  in  the  weight  and  thickness 
of  the  material  used.  Then,  unless  the  difiference  in  the  weight  of 
the  load  is  great,  there  will  be  no  correspondent  difference  in  the 
receipts  of  the  transportation  companies. 

The  patentee,  not  exaggerating  the  theoretical  superiority  of  the 
form  of  his  car,  overlooked  those  facts  which  reduced  its  practical 
value  to  the  level  of  cars  of  a  form  widely  variant  from  his  own. 
TTie  object  of  this  suit  is  to  repair  that  defect  of  observation.  It  is 
that  this  court  shall  extend,  by  construction,  the  scope  and  operation 
'Of  his  patent  to  embrace  every  form  which,  in  practice,  will  yield  a 
result  substantially  equal  or  approximate  to  his  own. 

In  the  instruction  asked  for  by  the  plaintiff,  "  form  and  eircum- 
;stances  "  are  treated  as  more  or  less  immatei'ial ;  but  the  verdict  is 
claimed j  if  the  defendants  have  constructed  cars  "  which,  substan- 
tially on  the  same  principle  and  in  the  same  mode  of  operation,  ac- 
complish the  same  result." 

The  principle  stated  in  the  patent  applies  only  to  circular  forms. 

The  modes  of  operation  in  coal  transportation  have  experienced  no 
■change  from  the  skill  of  the  plaintiff,  except  by  the  change  from  the 
3'octilineal  figure  to  the  cu-cular. 

The  defendant  adheres  to  the  rectilineal  form.  The  result  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  the  two  cars  is  the  same — ^a  more  economical 
transportation  of  coal.     This  result  it  is  that  the  plaintiff"  desires  to 
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appropriate;  but  this  cannot  be  .permitted.  Curtis  on  Patents,,  sees. 
4,  26,  27,  86,  87,  88 ;  2  Story,  408,  411. 

In  the  case  of  Aiken  v.  Bemis,  3  Wood.  &  M.,  349,  the  learned  judge 
said:  "  When  a  patentee  chooses  to  cover  with  his  patent  the  mate- 
rial of  which  a  part  of  his  machine  is  composed,, he  entirely  endangers 
his  right  to  prosecute  when  a  different  and  inferior  material  is  em- 
ployed, and  one  which  he  himself,  after  i-epeated  experiment,  had 
rejected." 

The  plaintiff  confines  his  claim  to  the  use  of  the  conical  form,  and 
excludes  from  his  specification  any  allusion  to  any  other.  He  must 
have  done  so  advisedly.  He  might  have  been  unwilling  to  expose 
the  validity  of  his  patent  by  the  assertion  of  a  right  to  any  other. 
Can  he  abandon  the  ground  of  his  patent,  and  ask  now  for  the  ex- 
elusive  use  of  all  cars  which,  by  experiment,  shall  be  found  to  yield 
the  advantages  which  he  anticipated  for  conical  cars  only  ? 

The  c^^iim  of  to-day  is  that  an  octagonal  car  is  an  infringement  of 
this  patent.  Will  this  be  the  limit  to  that  claim  ?  Wlio  can  tell  the 
bounds  within  which  the  mechanical  industry  of  the  country  may 
freely  exert  itself?  What  restraints  does  this  patent  impose  in  this 
branch  of  mechanical  art  ? 

To  escape  the  incessant  and  intense  competition  which  exists  in 
every  department  of  industry,  it  is  not  strange  that  persons  should 
seek  the  cover  of  the  Patent  Act  for  any  happy  effort  of  contrivance 
or  construction,  nor  that  patents  should  be  very  frequently  employed 
to  obsti'uct  invention  and  to  deter  from  legitimate  operations  of  skill 
and  ingenuity.  This  danger  was  foreseen,  and  provided  for  in  the 
Patent  Act.  The  patentee  is  obliged  by  law  to  describe  his  inven- 
tion in  such  full,  clear,  and  exact  terms  that,  from  the  description, 
the  invention  may  be  constructed  and  used.  Its  principle  and  modes 
of  operation  must  be  explained ;  and  the  invention  shall  particularly 
"specify  and  point"  out  what  he  claims  as  his  invention.  Fullness, 
clearness,  exactness,  preciseness,  and  particularity  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  invention,  its  principle,  and  of  the  matter  claimed  to  be 
invented,  will  alone  fulfill  the  demands  of  Congress  or  the  wants  of 
the  country.  Nothing  in  the  administration  of  this  law  will  be  more 
mischievous,  more  productive  of  oppressive  and  costly  litigation,,  of 
exorbitant  and  unjust  pretensions  and  vexatious  demands,  more  inju.- 
rious  to  labor,  than  a  relaxation  of  these  wise  and  salutary  requisi- 
tions of  the  act  of  Congress.  In  my  judgment,  the  principles  of  legal 
interpretation,  as  well  as  the  public  interest,  require  that  this  language 
of  this  statute  shall  have  its  full  significance  and  import. 
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In  this  case  the  language  of  the  patent  is  full,  clear,  and  exact. 
The  claim  is  particular  and  specific. 

Neither  the  specification  nor  the  claim,  in  my  opinion,  embraces 
the  workmanship  of  the  defendants.  I  therefore  respectfully  dissent 
from  the  judgment  of  the  court,  which  implies  the  contrary. 

Order.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Maryland,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ;  on  consideration  whereof,  it 
is  now  here  ordered  and  adjudged  by  this  court,  that  the  judgment 
of  the  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is  herebj', 
reversed  with  costs ;  and  that  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
remanded  to  the  said  Cu-cuit  Court,  with  directions  to  award  a  venire 
facias  de  novo. 


Erastus  Corning,  John  F.  Winslow,  and  Jambs  Horner,  appel- 
lants, V.  The  Trot  Iron  and  Nail  Factory. 

(15  Howard,  451.) 

1,  Wliere  the  respondent,  in  a  chancery  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court,  toolc  two 

grounds  of  defense,  and  the  judge,  in  giving  liis  reasons  for  a  decree  dismiss- 
ing the  bill,  upon  one  of  the  two  grounds  expressed  his  opinion  that  tlie 
respondent  had  not  establislied  tlie  other  ground,  he  cannot  appeal  from  this 
as  a  part  of  the  decree. 

2.  The  d&cree  was  in  the  respondent's  favor,  dismissing  the  bill  with  costs,  and 

no  appeal  lies  from  an  opinion  expressed  by  tlie  judge  upon  tlie  facts  of  the 
case  not  affecting  the  decree. 

3,  Moreover,  the  decree  complained  of  has  already  been  argued  before  this  court 

upon  Ihe  appeal  of  tlie  other  party,  and  both  grounds  of  defense  decided  to 
be  insufficient,  and  the  decree  reversed.  There  is,  therefore,  no  such  decree 
as  that  appealed  from. 

4.  Besides,  the  court  below  has  not  acted  upon  the  mandate  and  entered  a  final 

decree;  therefore  there  is  no  final  decree  to  appeal  from. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York,  sitting  as  a  com't  of  equity. 

It  was  a  branch  of  the  case  of  the  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  v. 
Coming  et  al.,  reported  in  14  Howard,  193.  The  decree  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  now  appealed  from  is  given  at  page  194.  The  bill  was 
originally  filed  by  the  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  v.  Coming  ct  al., 
and  the  Circuit  Court  dismissed  the  bill;  but  this  court  reversed  that 
decree.  By  reference  to  14  Howard,  194,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Circuit  Court,  in  its  decree,  used  the  following  language,  viz.:  "And 
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it  appearing  to  the  said  court  that  the  said  Henry  Burden  was  the 
first  and  original  inventor  of  the  improvement  on  the  spike-machine 
in  the  bill  of  complaint  mentioned,  and  for  which  a  patent  was  is- 
sued," &c. 

Coming  et  al.  being  defendants  in  that  suit,  and  succeeding  in  hav- 
ing the  bill  dismissed,  did  not  appeal  from  the  decree ;  but  when  the 
appeal  was  decided  against  them  by  this  court,  as  reported  in  14  How- 
ard, they  entered  an  appeal  from  that  part  of  the  decree  which  was  as 
follows : 

"And  that  so  much  or  such  parts  of  said  decree  as  declares,  or- 
ders, adjudges,  and  decrees  as  follows, — to  wit :  'And  it  appearing  to 
the  said  court  that  the  said  Henry  Burden  was  the  first  and  original 
inventor  of  the  improvement  on  the  spike-machine  in  the  bill  of  com- 
plaint mentioned,  and  for  which  a  patent  was  issued  to  the  said  Henry 
Burden,  bearing  date  the  2d  of  September,  1840,  as  in  said  bill  of 
complaint  set  forth,  and  that  said  complainants  have  full  and  perfect 
title  to  the  said  patent  for  said  improvements,  by  assignment  from 
the  said  Henry  Burden,  as  is  stated  and  set  forth  in  the  said  bill  of 
complaint,' — may  be  reversed,  and  that  the  appellants  may  be  restored 
to  ail  things  which  they  have  lost  by  reason  thereof. 

This  was  the  appeal  now  pending,  which  Mr.  Stevens  moved  to 
dismiss,  filing  the  following  motion : 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  Troy  Iron  and  N"aiii  Factory,  appellees, 

V. 

Eeastus  Corntng,  John  F.  Winslow,  and 
James  Horner,  appellants. 

State  of  New  York,  Nortliern  District,  city  and  county  of  Albany,  ss: 

Samuel  Stevens,  of  Albany,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  of 
counsel  and  solicitor  for  the  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory,  appellees 
in  this  coui't,  and  one  of  the  solicitors  and  counsel  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York 
for  the  complainant. 

That  upon  the  hearing  of  the  said  cause  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York,  upon  pleadings 
and  proofs,  a  decree  therein  was  pronounced  by  the  said  court,  which 
was  duly  entered  by  the  clerk  of  the  said  court  on  the  fourth  {4th) 
day  of  September,  1850,  which  is  in  the  words  and  figures  follow- 
ing: 


In  Equity. 


At  a  special  terra  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  , 
Northern  District  of  New  York,  in  equity,  held  at  the  city  of  Utica, 
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in  said  district,  on  the  fourth  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty — 

Present :  Hon.  Samuel  Nelson,  Justice. 
The  Tkoy  Iron  and  If  ail  Factory 

V.  ■  In  Equity. 

EEASTtIS  COBNING,  J.  F.  WiNSLOW,  AND  JAMBS  HOBNBR.  . 

This  cause  having  been  heretofore  brought  to  a  hearing  upon  the 
pleadings  and  ];)foofs,  and  counsel  for  the  respective  parties  having 
been  heard,  and  due  dehberation  thereupon  had,  and  it  ai^pearing  to 
the  said  court  that  the  said  Henry  Burden  was  the  fii'st  and  original 
inventor  of  the  improvement  on  the  spike-machine  in  the  bill  of  com- 
plaint mentioned,  and  for  which  a  patent  was  issued  to  the  said  Henry 
Burden,  bearing  date  the  2d  of  September,  184G,  as  in  said  bill  of 
complaint  set  forth,  and  that  the  said  complainants  have  a  full  and 
pei-fect  title  to  the  said  patents  for  said  improvements,  by  assignment 
from  the  said  Henry  Burden,  as  is  stated  and  set  forth  in  the  said  bill 
of  complaint : 

But  it  also  further  appearing  to  the  court,  on  the  pleadings  and 
proofs,  that  the  instrument  in  writing  bearing  date  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1845,  stated!  and  set  forth  in  the  said  bill  of  complaint,  and  also 
in  the  answer  of  the  said  defendants  thereto,  entered  into  upon  a  set- 
tlement and  compromise  of  certain  conflicting  claims  between  the 
said  parties,  and,  among  others,  of  mutual  conflicting  claims  to  the 
improvements  in  the  spike-machine  in  said  bill  mentioned,  and  when 
said  instrument  was  executed  by  the  said  Henry  Burden  of  the  one 
part  and  the  said  defendants  of  the  other,  the  said  Henry  Burden 
at  the  time  being  the  patentee  and  legal  owner  of  the  said  improve- 
ments, and  fully  authorized  to  settle  and  adjust  the  said  conflicting 
claims,  did,  in  legal  effect  and  by  just  construction,  impart,  and  au- 
thorize, and  convey  a  right  to  the  defendants  to  use  the  said  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  the  hook-head'ed  spike,  without  limita- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  machines  so  by  them  to  be  used,  or  as  to 
the  place  or  district  in  which  to  be  used : 

Therefore  it  is  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  said  bill  of 
complaint  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  dismissed,  with  costs  to  be 
taxed,  and  that  the  defendants  have  execution  therefor. 

That  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  October,  1850,  the  said  com- 
plainant appealed  from  the  said  decree  to  this  court,  which  appeal 
was  duly  allowed  by  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  one  of  the  justices  of  said 
court ;  and  that  afterwards,  to  wit,  in  the  December  Term  of  this 
court,  1852,  the  said  cause,  upon  the  said  appeal,  and  upon  the  rec- 
ord returned  to  this  court  by  the  said  cleric  of  the  said  Circuit  Court 
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of  the  United  States  for  said  ISTorthern  District,  came  on  to  be  hoard, 
and  was  argued ;  whereupon  this  court  pronounced  a  decree  in  the 
words  and  figures  following,  to  wit : 

United  States  of  America,  ss  : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Honorable 
the  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  New  York,  Greeting:  Wliereas,  lately,  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern  Disti'ict  of  New  York, 
before  you,  or  some  of  j-ou,  in  a  cause  between  the  Troy  Iron  and 
Nail  Factory,  complainants,  and  Erastus  Corning,  John  F.  Winslow, 
and  James  Horner,  defendants,  in  chancery,  the  decree  of  the  said 
Circuit  Court  was  in  the  following  words,  to  wit  : 

Therefore  it  is  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  said  bill 
of  complaint  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  dismissed,  with  costs  to  be 
taxed,  and  that  the  defendants  have  execution  therefor,  as  by  the  in- 
spection of  the  transcript  of  the  reconi  of  the  said  Circuit  Court,  which 
was  brought  into  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  virtue 
of  an  appeal,  agreeably  to  an  act  of  Congress  in  such  case  made  and 
provided,  fully  and  at  large  appear. 

And  whereas,  in  the  present  term  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two,  the  said  cause  came 
on  to  be  hoard  be  lore  the  said  Supreme  Court,  on  the  said  transcript 
of  the  record,  and  was  argued  by  eouusel ;  on  consideration  whereof, 
it  is  now  here,  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  by  this  court  that  the 
decree  of  the  said  Circuit  Court  in  the  cause  bo,  and  the  same  is  here- 
b}',  reversed  with  costs,  and  that  the  said  complainants  recover  against 
the  said  defendants  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  and  forty-two 
cents,  for  tlieir  costs  herein  expended,  and  have  execution  therefor. 

And  it  is  further  ordered  that  thia  cause  be,  and  the  same  is  here- 
by, remanded  to  the  said  Circuit  Court,  with  instructions  to  enjoin 
the  defendants  perpetually  from  using  the  improved  machinery  with 
the  bending  lover  for  making  hook  and  brad  headed  spike,  patented 
to  Henry  Burden  the  2d  of  September,  1840,  and  assigned  to  the  com- 
plainants, as  set  forth  in  complainants'  bill,  and  to •  enter  a  decree 
in  iavor  of  the  complainant-s  for  the  use  and  profits  thereof,  upon  an 
account  to  be  stated  by  a  master,  under  the  direction  of  the  said  Cir- 
cuit Court,  as  is  prayed  for  by  the.  complainants,  and  for  such  further 
proceedings  to  be  had  therein,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of  this 
coiu't,  as  to  law  and  justice  may  appertain.     January  18. 

You  therefore  are  hereby  commanded  that  such  execution  and  fur- 
ther proceedings  be  had  in  said  cause,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  and 
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decree  of  this  court,  as  according  to  right  and  justice  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  ought  to  he  had,  the  said  appeal  notwithstanding. 
"Witness,  the  Hon.  Roger  B.  Taney,  Chief  Justice  of  said  Supreme 
Court,  the  first  Monday  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two.  [l.  s.] 

And  deponent  further  says,  that  afterwards,  and  on  the  28th  day 
of  June,  1853,  the  said  decree  of  this  court  was,  by  the  said  Circuit 
Court  for  said  Northern  District  New  York,  made  the  decree  of  said 
Circuit  Court,  which  last-mentioned  decree  is  in  the  words  and  figures 
following,  to  wit : 

At  a  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  New  York,  held  at  the  court-house  in  the  village  of 
Canandaigua,  on  the  28th  day  of  June,  1853 — 

Present ;  Hons.  Samuel  Nelson  and  Nathan  K.  Hall,  Judges. 


The  Troy  Ikon  and  Nail  Factory 


In  Equity. 


Erastus  Corning,  James  Horner,  and  J.  P.  Winslow.  . 

The  above  named,  the  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory,  the  complain- 
ants in  the  above-entitled  suit,  having  duly  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  from  that  part  of  the  decree  made  in  this 
suit  which  dismissed  the  bill  of  complaint  herein  with  cost  to  be 
taxed,  and  the  said  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  having  duly 
heard  the  said  appeal  at  the  December  Term,  1852,  upon  the  tran- 
script of  the  record,  and  having  reversed  the  said  decree  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern  District  of  New 
York,  with  costs,  and  having  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that 
the  said  complainants  recover  against  the  said  defendants  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollai's  and  forty-two  cents  for  their  cost  in. said 
Supreme  Court,  and  that  they  have  execution  therefor:  the  said 
Supreme  Court  having  remanded  the  said  cause  to  the  said  Circuit 
Court,  with  instructions  to  enjoin  the  defendants  perpetually  i'rom 
using  the  improved  machinery  with  the  bending  lever  for  making 
hook  or  brad  headed  spikes,  patented  to  Henry  Burden  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1840,  and  assigned  or  transferred  to  the  complainants,  as  set 
forth  in  complainants' bill,  and  to  enter  a  decree  in  favor  of  the  com- 
plainants for  the  use  and  profits  thereof,  upon  an  account  to  be  stated 
by  a  master  under  the  direction  of  the  said  Circuit  Court,  as  is  prayed 
for  by  the  said  complainants  in  their  bill  of  complaint,  and  for  such 
further  proceedings  to  be  had  thereon,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion 
and  decree  of  the  said  Supreme  Court,  as  to  law  and  justice  may 
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appertain,  which  order,  decree,  and  instructions  appear  to  this  court 
by  the  mandate  of  the  said  Supreme  Court: 

Now,  therefore,  on  filing  the  said  mandate,  and  in  pursuance 
thereof,  and  after  heaiing  Mr.  Stevens,  for  the  said  complainants,  and 
Messrs.  Seymour  and  Seioard,  for  the  defendants,  it  is  ordered,  ad- 
judged, and  decreed,  and  this  court,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and 
authority  therein  vested,  and  in  obedience  to  the  said  mandate,  doth 
order,  adjudge,  and  decree  that  the  instrument  in  writing,  bearing 
date  the  14th  day  of  October,  1845,  stated  and  set  forth  in  the  plead- 
ings in  this  cause,  executed  by  the  said  Henry  Burden  and  the  said 
defendants,  did  not,  in  legal  effect  or  otherwise,  or  by  just  construc- 
tion, license,  impart,  authorize,  or  convey  a  right  to  the  said  defend- 
ants to  use  the  said  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  the  hook- 
headed  spikes  by  the  machinery  mentioned  in  the  said  bill  of  com- 
plaint, or  any  rights  secured  to  the  said  Henry  Burden  by  the  said 
letters  patent,  and  assigned  or-  ti'ansferred  to  the  said  complainants 
as  aforesaid. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed,  that  the  said  defendants 
have  infringed  and  violated  the  said  patent  so  granted  to  the  said 
Henry  Burden  as  aforesaid,  by  making  and  vending  the  said  hook- 
headed  spikes  by  the  said  machinery  patented  to  the  said  Burden  on 
2d  of  September  as  aforesaid. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed,  that  the  said  defendants  do 
account  to  the  said  complainants  for  the  damages,  or  use  and  profits, 
in  consequence  of  the  said  infringements  by  the  said  defendants. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed,  that  an  account  of  the 
damages,  or  use  and  profits,  be  taken  and  stated  by  Marcus  T.  Rey- 
nolds, Esq.,  counsellor  at  law,  as  master  of  this  court  pro  hie  vice, 
and  that  the  defendants  attend  before  the  said  master,  from  time  to 
time,  under  the  direction  of  the  said  master,  and  that  the  said  com- 
plainants may  examine  the  said  defendants,  under  oath,  as  to  the 
several  matters  pending  on  the  said  reference,  and  that  the  said 
defendants  produce  before  the  said  master,  upon  oath,  all  such  deeds, 
books,  papers,  and  writings  as  the  said  master  shall  direct,  in  their 
custody  or  under  their  control,  relating  to  said  matters  which  shall 
be  pending  before  said  master. 

And  it  is  further  ordered  and  decreed,  that  a  perpetual  injunction 
issue  out  of  and  under  the  seal  of  this  court  against  the  said  defend- 
ants, commanding  them,  their  attorneys,  agents,  and  workmen,  to 
desist  and  refrain  from  making,  using,  or  vending  any  machine  con- 
taining the  new  and  useful  improvement  for  which  letters  patent 
were  granted  to  the  said  Henry  Burden  on  the  2d  day  of  September, 
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1840,  and  from  in  any  mauuer  infringing  or  violating  any  of  the 
rigiits  or  privileges  granted  or  secured  by  said  patent. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  the  said  complainants  recover  of  the 
said  defendants  the  damages,  or  use  and  profits,  which  shall  be  re- 
ported by  the  said  master,  and  that  upon  the  confirmation  of  his 
report  or  decree,  be  entered  against  the  defendants  therefor,  and 
also  for  the  costs  of  the  complainants  in  this  suit  in  this  court,  and 
that  the  said  con:jj)lainants  have  execution  therefor  and  for  the  costs 
in  the  said  Supi'eme  Court. 

And  it  is  further  ordered  and  decreed,  that  such  other  proceedings 
be  had  herein,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of  the  said  Supreme 
Court,  as  to  law  and  justice  may  appertain ;  and  that  the  parties  and 
master  may  apply,  upon  due  notice  to  this  court,  upon  the  foot  of 
this  decree,  for  such  other  and  further  orders,  instructions,  and  direc- 
tions as  may  be  necessary. 

(A  copy.)  A.  A.  BoTOB,  Clerk. 

And  deponent  further  says,  that  on  the  5th  day  of  October,  1853, 
the  solicitor  for  the  defendants  served  upon  Henry  Burden,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  said  complainants,  a  petition  of  appeal  and  a  citation 
thereon,  in  the  words  and  figures  following: 

To  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

The  petition  of  Erastus  Corning,  John  F.  Winslow,  and  James 
Horner  respectfully  represents  that  a  decree  was  lately  made  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern  District  of  JSTew 
York,  in  equity,  hearing  date  the  4th  day  of  September,  1850,  in  a 
certain  cause  pending  in  said  court,  wherein  the  Troy  Iron  and  Nail 
Factory  were  complainants  and  your  petitioners  were  defendants, 
certain  parts  of  which  decree,  as  hereinafter  specified,  are,  as  your 
petitioners  are  advised,  erroneous,  and  ought  to  be  reversed. 

And  your  petitioners  further  show,  that  the  matters  in  dispute  in 
said  cause,  exclusive  of  costs,  exceed  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars. 
Whereupon  your  petitioners  pray  that  the  said  decree,  together 
with  the  pleadings,  depositions,  and  all  other  proceedings  in  said 
cause,  may  be  sent  to  the  said  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  filed  therein  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  next,  and  that  so 
much  or  such  parts  of  said  decree  as  declares,  ordei's,  adjudges,  and 
decrees  as  follows — to  wit:  "And  it  appearing  to  the  said  court  that 
the  said  Henry  Burden  was  the  first  and  original  inventor  of  the 
improvement  on  the  spike-machine  in  the  bill  of  complaint  men- 
tioned, and  ibr  which  a  patent  was  issued  to  the  said  Henry  Burden, 
bearing  date  the  2d  September,  1840,  as  in  said  bill  of  complaint  set 
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forth,  and  that  the  said  complainants  have  a  full  and  perfect  title  to 
the  said  patent  for  said  improvements,  by  assignment  from  the  said 
Henry  Burden,  as  is  stated  and  set  forth  in  the  said  bill  of  com- 
plaint"— ^may  be  reversed,  and  that  the  appellants  may  be  restored 
to  all  things  which  they  have  lost  by  reason  thereof. 

Daniel  L.  Seymour, 
Solicitor  for  the  Appellants. 
Dated  Troy,  September  8, 1853. 

By  the  Son.  Samuel  Nelson,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York. 

Whereas,  Erastus  Corning,  John  E.  Winslow,  and  James  Horner 
lately  filed  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern 
District  of  New  York  a  petition  of  appeal  directed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  of  America,  stating  that  a  decree  was; 
lately  made  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  New  York,  in  equity,  bearing  date  the  4th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  in  a  certain  cause  therein  pending,  wherein  the  Troy 
Iron  and  Nail  Factory  were  complainants,  and  Erastus  Corning, 
John  F.  Winslow,  and  James  Horner  were  defendants,  certain  parts 
of  which  said  decree  are  alleged  to  be  erroneous  and  ought  to  ha 
reversed;  and  further  stating  that  the  matters  in  dispute  in  said 
cause,  exclusive  of  costs,  exceeded  in  value  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars : 

And  whereas  the  said  Erastus  Corning,  John  F.  Winslow,  and 
James  Horner,  by  their  said  petition,  prayed  that  the  said  decree, 
together  with  the  pleadings,  depositions,  and  all  other  proceedings  in 
said  cause,  may  be  sent  to  the  said  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  filed  therein  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  next,  and  that  the 
said  parts  of  said  decree  may  be  reversed  and  the  said  appellants . 
restored  to  all  things  which  they  have  lost  by  reason  thereof: 

You  are  therefore  hereby  cited  to  appear  before  the  said  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  December  next,  to  do  and  receive  what  may  appertain  to 
justice  to  be  done  in  the  premises. 

Given  under  my  hand,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York,  the  23d  day  of  September, 
1853.  S.  Nelson. 

And  deponent  further  says,  that  he  has  been  infonned  and  believes 
that  the  record  and  proceedings  in  said  appeal  have  been  duly  tiled 
with  the  clerk  of  this  court.  Samuel  Stevens. 
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Sworn  before  me  this  16th  day  of  November,  3853. 

Leonarb  Kip, 
Master  and  Examin&rin  the  drcuit  Court  of  the 
'  Nwthem  IHstn<^  of  New  York. 

Sv^reum  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  Troy  Ibon  and  Kail  Factory  j 

#.  \  In  Equity. 

Ekastus  Corning  et  al.  ) 

Sir  :  Be  pleased  to^  take  notice  that  upon  the  pleadings  papers, 
and  proceedings,  in  this  cause  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Northern,  District  of  New  York,  and  upon  the  record 
and  proceedings  returned  to  this  court  by  the  clerk  of  said  Circuit 
Court  on  the  appeal  by  the  complainant  to  this  court,  and  upon  the 
affidavit  hereto  annexed,  and  copy  of  which  is  herewith  served  upon 
you,  this  honorable  court  will  be  moved,  at  the  next  term  thereof, 
to  be  held  at  the  Capitol,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, on  the  first  Monday  of  December  next,  at  the  opening  of  the 
court  on  that  day,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  counsel  can  be  hea,rd,  for 
a  rule  or  order  dismissing  the  appeal  of  the  defendants  to  this  court, 
or  for  such  other  and  further  rule  or  order  as  may  be  agreeable  to 
equity. 

Albany,  November  9, 1853.  Samuel  Stevens, 

Sqlieitor  for  C^^^vnanis. 

To  D.  L.  Seymour,  Befmdanis^  Attamey. 

Upon  this  motion  to  dismiss  the  appeal,  the  cause  was  taken  up. 

It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Johnson,  for  the  motion,  and 
by  Mr.  Seymour  and  Mr.  Seward  against  it. 

Mr.  Stevens,  in  support  of  the  motion  to  dismiss,  made  the  follow- 
ing points : 

The  only  ordering  part  of  the  deoree— the  only  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  the  court  below — was  a  decree  dismissing  the  complain- 
ants' bill,  with  costs.  -From  that  decree  the  complainants  duly  ap- 
pealed to  this  court,  which  decree  was  reversed  and  a  decree  ordered 
according  to  the  prayer  of  the  bill,  which  was  duly  entered  in  the 
Cii'cuit  Court  before  the  defendants  made  the  present  appeal. 

Preceding  the  ordering  part  of  the  decree,  certain  recitals  were 
made  by  the  Circuit  Court,  showing  the  reasons  or  grounds  upon 
which  that  court  pronounced  the  ordering  part  of  the  decree. 
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B  is  from  the  recitals  preceding  the  decree  in  this  cause,  and  not 
from  the  decree,  that  this  appeal  has  been  made. 

The  complainaots,  the  respondents  to  this  appeal,  now  move  to 
quash  or  dismiss  it,  upon  the  following  grounds : 

First.  This  court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  only  upon  appeals  from 
final  judgments  or  decrees  of  the  Circuit  Court.  \  United  States 
Statutes  at  Large,  p.  84,  seot  22. 

The  ordering  part  of  a  decree  is  the  only  final  decree  or  judgment 
of  the  court. 

The  preliminary  recitals  pieoeding  the  ordering  part  of  the  decree, 
are  no  part  of  the  decree  or  judgment  of  the  court. 

Such  recitals  are  simply  the  reasons  or  grounds  of  the  decree. 

Those  reasons  or  grounds  of  the  decree  cannot  be  appealed  from. 
A  party  might  as  well  claim  to  appeal  from  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
as  from  the  synopsis  of  the  opinion,  which  constitutes  the  recitals 
upon  which-  the  ordering  part  of  the  decree  is  based. 

The  only  decree  in  this  case  was  a  decree  dismissing  the  complainr 
ants'  bill,  with  costs,    Seaton's  Forms  of  Decrees,  pp.  8,  9. 

From  the  whole  of  that  decree  ^he  complainant  appealed,  the  whole 
of  which  decree  was  reversed  by  this  court  at  its  last  term,  and  the 
Circuit  Court  was  ordered  by  the  mandate  of  this  court  to  enter  a 
decree  in  said  cause,  according  to  the  prayer  of  complainants'  bill, 
and  such  decree  was  entered  by  the  said  Circuit  Court,  at  the  June 
Term  thereof,  1853,  in  compliance  with  said  mandate  of  this  court. 

The  defendants  cannot  have  that  decree  of  this  court  reviewed,  or 
altered  by  an  attempt  to  appeal  from  the  reasons  upon  which  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  pronounced  its  decree. 

Second.  But  if  the  recitals  preceding  the  ordering  part  of  the  decree, 
of  the  Circuit  Court  could  be  appealed  from,  the  defendants  should 
have  brought  a  cross-appeal,  which  would  be  heard  by  this  court  with, 
and  at  the  same  time  of,  the  original  appeal,  and  one  decree  only 
would  be  pronounced  by  the  appelkte  court.  1  Barbour's  Ch-  Prac, 
397;  Uguart's  Pi-ac.  in  House  of  Lords  on  Appeals  and  Writs  ol 
Error,  37-40 ;  Palmer's  Prac  in  House  of  Lords  on  Appeals  and 
Writs  of  Error,  p.  33;  Hawki/  v.  James,  16,  Wend.,  85-274;  Mapes- 
y.  Coffin,  5  Paige,  296. 

A  party  cannot  have  a  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  reviewed  by 
this  court  two,  three,  or  more  times,  by  appealing  from  different 
parts  of  the  decree  at  different  times.  Every  gi'ound  which  he  might 
have  "urged  on  the  hearing  of  the  first  appeal  will  be  deemed  to  have 
been  made  by  him,  or,  if  not  made,  to  have  been  abandoned.  The 
Santa  Maria,  10  Wheat.,  443,  444;  Ez-parie  Sibbakl,  12  Peters,  488. 
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This  attempt  at  an  appeal  by  the  defendants  from  the  reasons  of  the 
decree  is  j^nalogous  to  an  application  to  this  court  for  a  rehearing  upon 
the  original  appeal,  which  is  never  granted  after  the  cause  has  been 
remitted  to  the  Circuit  Court."    MeArthur  v.  Browder,4  Wheat.,  488. 

Third.  The  decree  ol"  the  Circuit  Court  entered  in  this  cause  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1850,  was  reversed  by  this  court  at  its  Decem- 
ber Term,  1852,  and  the  proceedings  were  remitted  to  the  Circuit 
Court,  and  that  nourt,  at  its  June  Term,  1853,  entered  a  new  decree, 
in  pursuance  of,  and  in  compliance  with,  the  mandate  of  this  court. 
Therefore,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1853,  the  date  of  defendants'  pres- 
ent appeal,  there  was  no  such  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  as  that 
entered  by  said  court  of  the  4th  of  September,  1850,  from  parts  of 
which  the  defendants  claim  to  appeal. 

Fourth.  The  only  decree  existing  in  the  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause 
since  its  June  Term,  1853,  is  an  interlocutory  and  not  a  final  decree, 
and  cannot  be  appealed  from.  Kane  v.  Whittick,  8  Wend.,  219-;  9 
Peters,  1 ;  15  Td.,  287. 

Appeals  from  the  Circuit  Court  to  this  court  can  only  be  from  final 
decrees  or  judgments.  1  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  84, 
sec.  22. 

Mr.  Seymour  and  Mr.  Seward  opposed  the  motion  to  dismiss  the 
appeal,  upon  the  following  grounds: 

I.  The  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court,  made  on  the  4th  of  September, 
1850,  disposed  of  the  whole  cause  on  the  merits,  and  was,  therefore, 
a  final  decree,  and  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  it.  See  act  of  Con- 
gress March  3,  1803.  By  this  act  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  is 
given  "from  all  final  judgments  or  decrees  rendered,  or  to  be  ren- 
dered, in  any  Circuit  Court."  See,  also,  act  24th  of  February,  1789 ; 
The  San  Pedro,  2  Wheat,  132;  see  act  of  1819, 3  United  States  Stat- 
utes at  Large,  p.  481,  cha^.  19;  see  Patent  Act  of  1836,  sec.  17,  5 
United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  124;  Laws  United  States  Courts, 
117-119.  This  last  act  enlarges  the  right  of  appeal  in  patent  cases. 
It  gives  the  court  a  discretion  to  allow  the  appeal  in  cases  other  than 
those  already  provided  for  by  law.  The  appeals  authorized  by  this 
law  are  only  allowed  from  a  final  decree  in  United  States  courts. 
Patterson  v.  Gaines  el  al.,  6  How.,  585.  ' 

A  decree  dismissing  a  bill  is  a  final  decree.  2  Daniell's  Chancery 
Pleading  and  Practice,  Perkins'  ed.,  pp.  1199,1200;  MeCoUum  v. 
Eager,  2  How.,  64. 

The  decree,  therefore,  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  may  be 
appealed  from  under  the  acts  of  Congress  aforesaid. 
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n.  This  decree  consists  of  three  parts:  the  introductory  part;  the 
part  declaring  the  rights  of  the  parties,  as  this  does  of  the  complain- 
ant; and  another  part,  ordering  or  directing  a  thing  or  things  to  be 
done.  See  2  Daniell's  Chancery  Pleading  and  Practice,  Perkins'  ed., 
pp.  1210-1214,  as  to  the  forms  of  decrees.  The  rules  of  this  court  do 
not  allow  of  recital.  See  Rule  85 ;  so,  too.  Statute  3  and  4  William 
IV,  cited  in  2  Daniell's  Practice,  1212;  Beaton's  Decrees,  159.  It 
declares  the  right  of  complainants  to  the  patent-right,  and  the  right 
of  the  defendants  to  use  the  patented  machinery  under  the  agi'ee-r 
ment  of  October  14, 1845. 

This  decree  proceeds  and  adjudges  and  determines  two  important 
matters  of  defense  which  had  been  distinctly  set  up  in  the  pleadings, 
and  upon  which  much  testimony  had  been  given,  to  wit: 

First.  "That  the  said  Henry  Burden  was  the  first  and  original  in- 
ventor of  the  improvement  on  the  spike-machine  in  the  bill  of  com- 
plaint mentioned,  and  for  which  a  patent  was  issued  to  the  said  Henry 
Burden,  bearing  date  the  2d  day  of  September,  1840,  as  is  in  said 
bill  of  complaint  set  forth." 

Seeoiid.  "  That  the  said  complainants  have  a  full  and  perfect  title  to 
the  said  patents  for  said  improvements,  by  assignment  from  the  said 
Henry  Burden,  as  is  stated  and  set  forth  in  the  said  bill  of  complaint." 

These  poi-tions  of  the  decree  are  final  decisions  on  the  merits  of 
the  case,  giving  to  the  complainants  the  full  and  complete  title  to  the 
machinery ;  a  vital  point,  which,  if  decided  for  the  defendants,  decides 
the  whole  case  for  them,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  decision  as  to 
the  agreement  of  October  14,  1845. 

An  appeal  will  lie  from  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  either  or 
both  of  these  contested  points.     3  Daniell's  Chancery  Practice,  1606. 

HI.  Even  if  the  adjudication  contained  in  the  decree  of  the  origin- 
ality of  the  invention  in  question,  and  of  the  complainants'  title  to  the 
patent,  need  not  have  been  inserted  in  the  decree,  yet  they  were  in- 
serted by  the  Circuit  Court,  upon  the  special  motion  of  the  complain- 
ants, and  against  the  opposition  of  the  defendants,  who  should,  there- 
fore, not  be  prejudiced  by  it.  See  affidavits  read  on  this  motion  by 
the  defendants. 

rV.  The  appeal  by  the  complainants  brought  up  only  the  questions 
decided  to  their  prejudice.  Bucldngham  v.  McLean,  13  How.,  150, 
151. 

The  equity  practice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  rules  of  the  court,  and,  ^ 
in  the  absence  of  any  provision  in  them  applicable  to  a  given  case, 
hj  the  practice  of  the  English  High  Court  of  Chancery,    iiule  90, 
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Siipreme  Court.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island  v.  The  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, 14  Peters,  210;  Bein  v.  Heath,  12  How.,  168;  D&rsey  v.  Pack- 
wood,  Id.,  126. 

By  the  practice,  both  of  the  American  aad  English  courts  of 
chancerjj  this  is  a  proper  case  for  a  cross-appeal  to  be  brought  by 
defendants.  1  Turner  and  Venable'e  Chancery  Practice,  788,  ed. 
1835;  2  Smith's  Chancery  Practice,  p.  31,  ed.  1837;  3  Daniell's 
Chancery  Practise,  1606,  l&85j  1688 ;  Blackburn  v.  Jepson,  2  Vesey 
&  B.,  369;  Hawley  v.  James,  16  Wend.,  61-85;  Mapes  v.  €ofp.n,  5 
Paige,  296 ;  Clowes  v.  Dickinson,  8  Cow.,  330. 

V".  The  present  is  the  proper  time  to  bring  it. 

1.  The  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  being  final,  the  laws  of  March 
3,  1803,  and  of  1819  and  1836,  give  an  unrestricted  and  unqualified 
right  of  appeal  to  either  party  for  five  years. 

2.  Because  an  appeal  now  taken  from  the  latter  decree  would  bring 
up  for  review  only  the  proceedings  subsequent  to  the  mandate.  The 
^ania  Maria,  10  Wheat.,  31 ;  Ex-parte  Sihbald,  12  Peters,  488. 

There  is  no  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court  adopting  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

VI.  The  decision  of  this  court,  on  the  appeal  of  the  complainants, 
afiects  only  the  part  of  the  decree  complained  of  by  them,  to  wit, 
the  construction  of  the  agreement  of  October  14,  1845 ;  and  while 
the  declaratory  parts  of  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  favor  of 
the  complainants  remain  unreversed,  the  right  to  sustain  their  bill 
for  a  pei-petual  injunction,  and  to  recover  damages,  followed  as  a 
consequence  from  the  construction  given  by  this  court  to  the  agree^ 
ment  of  October  14,  1845. 

Vn.  The  defendants  are  entitled  to  an  appeal  at  some  time  within 
five  years  from  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  against  them,  on 
the  validity  of  the  patent  in  question.  Now,  if  the  complainants' 
position  is  true,  that  nothing  is  appealed  from  but  the  order  directing 
the  bill  to  be  dismissed,  these  defendants  have  not  now,  and  never 
have  had,  an  opportunity  to  appeal  at  all,  because  that  decree  was 
in  their  favorj  and  a  party  cannot  appeal  from  a  decree  in  his  own 
favor. 

It  is  a  mere  subtlety  to  say,  that  because  the  deci-ee  deciding  the 
validity  of  the  patent  and  tjie  title  of  the  complainants  in  their  favor 
ordered  no  relief,  but,  on  the  contrary,  for  a  difterent  reason,  di- 
rected their  bill  to  be  dismissed,  that  therefore  the  decision  of  the 
validity  of  the  patent  and  the  title  of  the  complainants  is  mere  re- 
cital, and  not  a  substantialpart  of  the  decree,  and  proper  subject  of 
an  appeal.    The  test  is  this:  Are  the  validity  of  the  patent  and  the 
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title  of  the  complainants  now  open  to  dispute  by  the  defendants  in 
the  Circuit  Court  ?  Certainly  they  are  not.  But,  according  to  the 
<;omplMnants,  those  points  are  not  open  to  appeal ;  so  that  a  decision 
on  a  vital  point  agains't  the  defendants  is  not  the  subject  of  appeal 
at  all. 

Again,  if  what  the  complainants  allege  is  correct,  that  there  is  no 
decree  now  remaining  in  tJae  court  below  but  the  decree  which  is 
ientered  on  the  mandate,  and,  also,  that  on  appeal  from  that  decree 
80  entered  on  the  mandate  the  party  aggrieved  can  review  only  the 
proceedings  subsequent  to  that  decree,  then  it  results  that  the  defend- 
ants can  have  no  appeal  at  all  from  a  decree  in  which  the  material 
Issue  upon  the  invention  is  found  against  them  by  the  court  below. 

Again,  in  answer  to  this,  it  is  said  that,  on  the  appeal  brought  by 
Ihe  complainants  upon  the  issue  as  to  a  license  found  against  them, 
the  defendants  were  at  liberty  to  fall  back  and  contest  the  issue  of 
the  invention  found  against  them ;  but,  in  reply,  we  say,  that,  by  the 
rules  of  courts  of  equity,  as  well  as  by  statute,  it  is  optional  to  the 
d«efendants  whether  they  will  so  fall  back  and  contest  the  issue  found 
against  them  on  the  hearing  of  the  appeal  of  the  complainants,  or 
whether  they  will  bring  their  own  distinct  appeal. 

Viil.  The  respondents'  motion  should  be  denied. 

Mr.  Justice  Grier  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court 

The  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  filed  their  bill  in  the  court  below, 
claiming  to  be  assignees  of  a  patent  granted  to  Henry  Burden  for  a 
"  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  machinery  for  manu&cturing 
wrought  nails  or  spikes."  The  bill  charges  that  the  appellants.  Cor- 
ning &  Co.,  have  infringed  their  patent,  and  prays  for  an  injjin©^ 
tion  and  an  account  of  profits,  &c.  The  answer  of  the  respondents 
below  took  defense  on  two  grounds :  first,  that  Burden  was  not  the 
first  and  original  inventor  of  the  machine  patented ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  respondents  used  their  machine  under  a  license  from  the  pat- 
entee. The  court  below  sustained  the  defense  on  the  latter  ground, 
and  entered  the  following  decree :  "Therefore  it  is  ordered,  adjudged, 
land  decreed  that  the  said  bill  of  complaint  is  hereby  dismissed,  with 
costs  to  be  taxed,  and  that  the  defendant  have  execution  therefor." 

The  case  is  now  before  us  on  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  appeal.  Look- 
ing at  the  case  as  exhibited  to  us  by  the  record,  it  appears  to  be  an 
appeal  by  respondents  from  a  decree  dismissing  the  complainants'  bill 
with  costs. 

It  often  happens  that  a  court  may  decree  in  favor  of  a  complain- 
ant, but  not  to  the  extent  prayed  for  in  his  bill,  and  he  may  have 
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just  cause  of  appeal  on  that  account.  But  the  prayer  of  the  respond- 
ent's answer  is  that  "  he  be  hence  dismissed,  with  his  reasonable  costs 
and  charges,  on  this  behalf  most  wrongfully  sustained."  And  hav- 
ing such  a  decree  on  the  present  case,  he  cannot  have  a  more  favor- 
able one. 

It  is  true  that  the  petition  for  the  appeal  in  this  case  prays  only 
"  that  so  much  of  such  parts  of  said  decree  as  declares,  orders,  ad- 
judges, and  decnpes  as  follows,  to  wit,  'and  it  appearing  to  the  said 
court  that  the  said  Henry  Burden  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  im- 
provement, &c.,'  may  be  reversed,  and  that  the  appellants  may  be 
restored  to  all  things  which  they  have  lost  by  reason  thereof." 

But  the  matter  complained  of  forms  no  part  of  the  decree  of  the 
€ourt  below. 

It  shows  only  that  the  judge,  in  reciting  the  inducement  or  reasons 
for  entering  a  decree  in  favor  of  the  respondents  below,  was  of  opin- 
ion that  they  were  entitled  to  such  decree,  because  they  had  succeeded 
in  establishing  one  only  of  the  two  defenses  alleged  in  their  answer. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  court,  ou  a  question  of  fact  involved  in  the 
case,  but  not  aftecting  the  decree.  If  the  decree  be  correct,  the  party 
in  whose  favor  it  is  given  has  no  right  to  complain ;  yet  his  appeal 
prays  that  it  "  may  be  reversed,  and  the  appellants  restored  to  all 
things  which  they  have  lost  by  reason  thereof" ;  and  the  record  shows 
they  have  lost  nothing. 

If  the  decree  be  reversed,  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  appellants, 
the  court  must  necessarily  enter  a  decree  for  the  complainants  below. 
This  would  probably  not  meet  the  views  of  the  appellants.  They  have 
put  themselves  in  the  anomalous  position  either  of  asking  for  the  af- 
firmance of  the  decree  from  which  they  have  appealed,  or  of  requests 
ing  this  court  to  reverse  a  decree  in  their  favor,  and  send  back  the 
record  to  the  court  below,  with  directions  to  enter  the  very  same  de- 
fcree,  but  to  assign  other  reasons  for  it.  The  court  were  not  bound  to 
give  any  reasons  for  their  decree.  The  law  gives  the  party  aggrieved 
.an  appeal  from  a  final  decree  of  an  inferior  court ;  but  it  does  not 
give  the  party  who  is  not  aggrieved  an  appeal  from  a  decree  in  his 
favor  because  the  judge  has  given  no  reasons,  or  recited  insuflclcient 
■ones,  for  a  judgment  admitted  by  the  appellant  to  be  correct. 

There  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  this  case  which  does  not  appear  on 
•■the  record,  but  being  known  to  the  court,  and  assumed  by  counsel  on 
Hjoth  sides  to  make  part  of  the  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  the 
-case  under  that  aspect. 

The  decree  in  favor  of  the  appellants,  which  is  now  appealed  from, 
has  already  been  before  this  court  on  an  appeal  by  the  complainant 
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below.  The  parties  were  then  fully  heard,  the  decree  of  the  Circuit 
Court  reversed,  and  the  case  remanded  for  further  proceedings.  It 
is  reported  in  14  Howard,  194.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  no 
such  decree  as  that  which  is  now  complained  of.  The  decree  of  the 
Circuit  Court  has  been  entirely  annulled,  reversed,  and  set  aside  by 
this  court.  Before  that  was  done,  the  appellants  had  a  full  hearing 
on  every  point  of  defense  set  up  in  their  answer.  The  court  below 
had  decided  that  the  defendant  had  a  good  defense  under  his  plea  of 
license,  but  not  under  the  plea  that  Burden  was  not  the  first  inventor 
of  the  patented  machine.  This  court  has  decided  that  the  appellants' 
defense  was  insufficient  on  both  pleas.  The  language  of  the  court  is, 
(14  How.,  208,)  "  That  the  defendants  have  failed  to  prove  that  Bur- 
den was  not  such  first  inventor ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  evidence 
given  by  them  on  that  point  rather  serves  to  establish  the  originality 
of  the  invention  than  to  impair  it.  The  appellants  stand  upon  the 
patent  as  the  first  which  was  granted  for  the  bending  lever ;  and  they 
may  well  do  so,  until  other  evidence  than  that  in  this  record  shall  be 
given  to  disprove  its  originality." 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  thatj  under  the  guise  of  an  appeal  from  the 
decree  of  the  Circuit  Court,  this  is  an  appeal  in  fact  from  the  decis- 
ion of  this  court ;  for  thei'e  is  no  other  decree  existing  in  the  case, 
except  the  decree  of  this  court.  There  must  be  an  end  of  litigation 
some  time.  To  allow  a  second  appeal  to  a  court  of  last  resort,  on 
the  same  questions  which  were  open  to  dispute  on  the  first,  would 
lead  to  endless  litigation.  It  is  suid  by  this  court,  in  Martin  v.  Hun- 
ter, 1  "Wheaton,  355,  "  a  final  judgment  of  the  court  is  conclusive 
upon  the  rights  which  it  decides,  and  no  statute  has  provided  any 
process  by  which  this  court  can  I'evise  its  judgment."  See,  also, 
Sibbald  v.  United  States,  12  Pet.,  488.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  when 
a  complainant  has  a  decree  in  his  favor,  but  not  to  the  extent  prayed 
for  in  his  bill,  and  the  respondent  appeals,  if  the  complainant  desires 
a  more  favorable  decree,  he  must  enter  a  cross-appeal,  that,  when  the 
decree  comes  before  the  appellate  court,  he  may  heard.  For  when 
the  decree  is  either  affirmed  or  reversed  by  the  appellate  court,  it 
becomes  the  decree  of  that  court,  and  cannot  be  the  subject  of  an- 
other appeal.  But  in  this  case,  where  the  decree  of  the  court  below 
dismissed  the  bill,  no  appeal  by  the  respondent  was  necessary.  He 
had  a  full  opportunity  to  urge  every  defense  set  up  in  his  answer. 
The  printed  arguments  show  that  the  defense,  for  want  of  originality 
in  the  patent,  was  relied  upon  as  a  ground  for  affirming  the  decree 
of  the  court  below,  and,  as  we  have  already  shown,  was  distinctly 
passed  upon  and  overruled  by  this  court. 
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A  second  appeal  lies  only  when  the  court  below,  in  carrying  out 
the  mandate  of  this  court,  is  alleged  to  have  committed  au  error. 
But  on  au  appeal  'from  the  mandate,  it  is  well  settled  that  nothing  is 
before  the  court  but  the  proceedings  subsequent  to  the  mandate. 
"Whatever  was  formerly  before  the  court,  and  was  disposed  of  by  its 
decree,  is  considered  as  finally  disposed  of.  See  Himely  v.  Rose,  5 
Cranch,  313 ;  Canter  v.  The  Ocean  Insurance  Company,  1  Peters,  511 ; 
The  Santa,  Mam,  10  Wheat.,  4-31 ;  Rice  v.  Wheatly,  9  Dana,  272. 

Moreover,  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  court  below  have  not  yet  acted 
upon  the  mandate  of  this  court,  and  entered  a  final  decree  in  pursu- 
ance thereof,  there  is  i^o  final  decree,  from  which  only  an  appeal  can 
be  taken.  See  The  Palmyra,  10  Wheat.,  502 ;  Chace  v.  Vasquez,  11 
Id.,  429. 

There  are,  therefore,  three  conclusive  reasons  for  dismissing  the 
present  appeal:  1.  The  appellants  have  already  been  heard  in  this 
court  on  a  ftfrmer  appeal.  2.  Thei-e  is  no  such  decree  as  that  from 
which  the  appeal  purports  to  be  taken.  8.  There  is  no  final  decree 
in  the  case,  from  which  an  appeal  can  be  taken. 
■  The  appeal  is  therefore  dismissed. 

-Okdee.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
I'ecord  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern 
District  New  York,  and  was  argued  by  counsel;  on  consideration 
whereof,  it  is  now  here  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  by  this  com't 
that  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 

Dismissed  with  costs. 


William  Livingston  and  Ebenezer  ~S.  Calef,  appellants,  v.  "Wil- 
liam W.  WOODWOKTH,  ABMINISTRATOR  OF  "WiLLIAM  WoODWORTH, 

DECEASED,  James  G.  "Wilson,  Aetemas  L.  Brooks,  and  Ignatius 
Tyler,  appellees. 

(15  Howard,  546.) 

1.  Where  the  assignors  of  a  patent-right  were  joined  with  the  assignee  for  a 

particular  locality,  in  a  bill  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  a  defendant  from  the 
use  of  the  machine  patented,  and  the  defendant  raised  in  this  court,  and  after 
a  final  deoree,  an  objection  arising  from  a  misjoinder  of  parties,  the  objec- 
tion comes  too  late. 

2.  Moreover,  in  the  present  case,  the  parties  consented  to  the  decree  under  which 

the  account  in  controversy  was  adjusted. 

3.  That  consent  having  been  given,  however,  to  a  decree  by  which  an  account 
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should  be  taken  of  gains  and  profits,  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  bill,  the 
defendant  was  not  precluded  from  objecting  to  the  account  upon  the  groun-d 
that  it  went  beyond  the  order. 

4.  The  report  having  been  recommitted  to  the  master,  with  instructions  to  ascer- 

tain the  amount  of  profits  which  might  have  been  realized  with  due  diligence, 
and  the  master  having  framed  his  report  upon  the  theory  of  avvai'ding  dam- 
ages, this  report  and  the  order  of  the  court  confirming  it  were  both  erroneous. 

5.  Under  the  circumstances  of  this  ease,  the  decree  should  have  been  for  only 

the  actual  gains  and  profits  during  the  time  when  the  machine  was  in  opera- 
tion, and  during  no  other  period. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  Massachusetts. 

All  the  facts  of  the  case  are  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 

It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Schley,  for  the  appellants,  and  by  George  T.. 
Curtis,  for  the  appellees. 

Mr.  Schley  made  the  following  points : 

1.  The  account  ought  not  to  have  been  taken  from  the  date  of  the 
patent.  The  title  of  the  complainant  Tyler  was  hot  complete  until 
ist  of  July,  1848,  nor  the  title  of  Brooks  until  the  10th  of  May,  1848. 
At  the  furthest,  the  account  ought  not  to  have  been  taken  from  u 
period  prior  to  the  latter  day. 

2.  The  account  ought  not  to  have  been  continued  beyond  the  time 
of  the  fihng  of  the  bill.  There  are  cases,  undoubtedly,  in  which  the 
account  is  cohtinued  to  the  date  of  the  report ;  but  this  is  not  such  a 
case. 

3.  it  was  clearly  erroneous  to  allow  interest  from  the  day  of  filing 
the  bill  on  the  whole  amount,  as  part  of  the  amount  accrued  after 
that  date. 

4.  Upon  the  case  as  it  stood  in  court,  actual  "gains  and  profits," 
and  nothing  more,  ought  to  have  been  charged  against  the  defend- 
ants. If  datnages  beyond  actual  gains  and  profits  were  asked,  the 
complainants  should  have  sought  another  forum.  Curtis  on  Patents, 
sec.  348 ;  Hindmarch  on  Patents,  361-365 ;  Crossley  v.  The  Derby 
Gas-Light  Company,  3  Mylne  &  Craig,  428,  433 ;  Bacon  v.  Spotsioood, 
1  Beav.,  387;  Cotbom  v.  Simms,  2  Uare,  560;  2  Eden  on  Injunc- 
tions, 251 ;  Phillips  on  Patents,  457 ;  Webster  on  Patents,  119, 168, 
238  ;  Lee  v.  Alston,  1  Ves.  Jr.,  82. 

5.  The  allowance  of  one  dollar  per  thousand  was  not  warranted 
by  the  evidence  in  the  cause,  even  if  in  other  respects  the  decree 
was  right.  The  allowance  was  excessive,  upon  the  merits,  as  dis- 
closed in  evidence. 
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The  points  made  by  Mr.  Curtis,  for  the  appellees,  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

I.  The  first  point  that  will  be  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  appellees, 
will  be,  that  this  being  a  bill  for  an  injunction  and  an  account,  and  a 
decree  having  been  entered  by  consent  of  parties,  (Record,  p.  68,) 
that  the  complainants  were  entitled  to  the  injunction  and  account 
prayed  for  in  the  bill;  an  appeal  does  not  lie  from  the  final  decree, 
which  merely  ascertains  the  items  of  the  account  which  the  appel- 
lants consentecfshould  be  taken. 

That  an  appeal  cannot  be  taken  from  a  decree  entered  by  consent, 
counsel  will  cite  2  Daniell's  Ch.  Pr.,  1179, 1180 ;  Bradish  v.  Gee,  Amb., 
229;  Harrison  v.  Rumsey,  2  Ves.,  488;  Atkinson  v.  Marks,  1  Cow., 
693 ;   Coming  v.  Cooper,  7  Paige,  587. 

There  is  a  case  in  Ohio  which  is  otherwise,  founded  on  the  pecu- 
liar provisions  of  the  statute  allowing  appeals.  Brewer  v.  The  State 
of  Connecticut  et  al.,  9  Ohio,  189. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  the  provisions  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789, 
or  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1803,  section  2,  allo'wing  and  regulating 
appeals  in  equity,  to  prevent  the  application  by  this  court  of  the  rule, 
that  when  a  decree  has  been  taken  by  consent  it  cannot  be  disturbed 
by  an  appeal  or  a  rehearing. 

The  object  of  the  act  of  1803  is  stated  in  the  case  of  The  San 
Pedro,  2  Wheaton,  141,  142.  The  only  question  in  this  case  is 
whether  the  consent  decree,  entered  May  Term,  1849,  (p.  18,)  does 
not  render  the  final  decree  (pp.  51,  52)  a  decree  by  consent  also.  It 
will  be  contended  that  it  does — 

1.  Because,  by  the  first  decree,  the  appellants  consented  that  the 
appellees  were  entitled  to  the  perpetual  injunction,  and  "the  account 
prayed  for  in  the  bill" ;  and  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to 
ascertain  what  account  was  prayed  for  in  the  bill. 

2.  Because,  by  the  first  decree,  it  was  expressly  declared  that  the 
parties  consented  to  have  the  Account  commence  at  such  a  time  as 
should  be  found  by  the  master  and  be  confirmed  by  the  court — a 
stipulation  as  binding  on  both  parties  as  if  they  had  made  the  same 
point  the  subject  of  arbitration. 

But  if  the  appeal  was  rightly  taken,  counsel  for  the  appellees  will 
contend — 

II.  That  the  second  decretal  order  to  the  master,  by  which  he  was 
directed  to  ascertain  "  the  amount  of  profits  which  may  have  been, 
or  with  due  diligence  and  prudence  might  have  been,  realized  by  the 
defendants  for  the  work  done  by  them  "  with  the  machine  complained 
of,  taken  in  connection  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  court  in 
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their  opinion,  (see  appendix  to  this  brief,)  stated  the  true  rule  for  this 
case. 

1.  It  appears,  by  an  account  filed  with  the  master  at  the  first  hear- 
ing, that  the  appellants  had  been  using  the  machine  complained  of 
from  July,  1845,  to  July,  1848,  and  had  planed  therewith  3,962,760 
feet  of  boards  during  that  time. 

'It  also  appears  that  they  had  received  an  average  of  two  dollars 
per  thousand  feet  for  this  work;  and  in  their  answer  they  state  that 
this  work  was  done  at  an  average  expense  of  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  thousand  feet,  leaving  fifty  cents  only  as  the  net  profit 
actually  realized  on  a  thousand  feet.  But  they  do  not  profess  to  do 
this  with  entire  accuracy,  but  as  an  "  approximate  estimate." 

In  this  state  of  the  facts,  the  master,  assuming  that  he  was  to  find 
only  the  actual  net  profits  realized,  heard  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
complainants  which  tended  to  show  that  a  thousand  feet  of  boards 
could  be  planed  for  a  less  cost ;  and,  also,  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
respondents  tending  to  show  that  it  would  cost  as  much  as  they  had 
stated  in  their  answer;  but  he  held  that  the  result  of  the  whole  evi- 
dence did  not  aiithorize  the  conclusion  that  the  respondents  had  not' 
truly  stated  the  actual  cost,  and  accordingly  he  reported  one  dollar  ■ 
and  fifty  cents  as  the  cost  per  thousand,  leaving  an  actual  profit  of 
fifty  cents  only. 

As  it  stood  on  the  master's  first  report,  therefore,  there  was  evi- 
dence tending  to  show  that,  in  charging  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  thousand  as  the  cost  of  planing,  the  respondents  had  conducted 
the  business  with  less  skill  and  prudence  than  it  might  have  been 
conducted.  The  master's  conclusion  was  based  wholly  on  the  idea 
that  the  actual  net  profits  furnished  the  rule,  and  that  the  evidence 
did  not  control  the  statement  of  the  answer  as  to  the  amount  of  such 
actual  profits. 

An  exception  being  taken  and  argued,  it  appeared  to  the  court  that 
here  was  a  state  of  facts  which  required  the  application  of  a  different 
rule,  and  the  cause  was  recommitted  to  the  master  by  the  second 
decretal  order,  and  the  accompanying  instructions. 

The  rule  announced  was,  that  the  master  was  to  report  the  profits 
which  the  respondents  might  have  made  with  due  diligence  and  pru- 
dence ;  and  the  principle  adopted  by  the  court  was,  that  the  respond- 
ents were  to  be  charged  as  involuntary  trustees,  accountable,  like 
mortgagees  in  possession  and  other  similar  trastees,  for  the  profits 
which  might  have  been  received  with  due  care  and  prudence. 

To  apply  this  rule,  rendered  it  necessary  to  hear  evidence  on  both 
sides,  and  to  take  the  average  given  by  all  the  testimony  of  what  it 
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would  cost  to  plane  oxie  thousand  feet.  The  result  of  the  whole 
evidence  given  to  the  master  at  both  hearings  may  be  thus  stated : 

(The  counsel  then  went  into  some  long  calculations  respecting  the 
cost  of  planing.) 

•2.  Thei'e  is  no  technical  difficulty  in  a  court  of  equity  in  adopting 
and  applying  such  a  rule  as  that  directed  by  the  second  decretal  order 
to  the  master. 

"^Taere  the  court  has  jurisdiction  to  give  the  principal  relief  sought, 
it  will  make  a  complete  decree,  and  give  compensation  for  the  past 
injury, — as  in  bills  for  specific  performance.  Neioham  v.  May,  13 
Price,  749 ;  Nelson  v.  Bridges,  2  Beavan,  239 ;  Phillips  v.  Thompson,, 

1  Johns.  Ch.  B.,  150 ;  Parkhurst  v.  Van  Corilandt^  Id.,  273 ;  Pratt  v. 
Lan)  §  CampMl,  9-  Cranch,  406 ;  Cathcart  v.  Robinson,  5  Peters,  269 ; 

2  Story's  Eq.  Jur.,  sec.  796.  ■  So,  also^  in  injunction  bills  for  waste. 
Jesus  College  v.  Bloom,  3  Atk.,  262;  Garth  v.  Cotton,  Id.,  751;  Lee  v. 
Alston,,  1  Bro,.  Ch.  E.,  194.   . 

The  jurisdiction  in  equity  conferred  upon  the  Circuit  Courts,  in 
patent  c^iuses^  by  statute,  contemplates  full  power  to  give  the  plain- 
tiff as  ample  redi-ess  as  he  could  have  at  law,  except  that  the  dam- 
ages, cannot  be  trebled.    Patent  Act  of  July  i,  1836,  sees.  17,  14. 

3.  There  being  no  technical  difficulty-  in  applying  a  rule  that  in- 
volves elements  of  computation  and  gives  an  approximate  compen- 
sation to  the  party  injured,  the  question  is  simply  one  of  principle, 
viz.,  what  rate  of  pro:ftts  shall  a  party  who  has  long  infringed  a  pat- 
ent he  required  to  account  for  in  equity  ? 

The  court  below  did  not  direct  the  roaster  to  find  damages,  nor  did 
he  go  into  that  inquiry.  He  inquired,  as  he  was  directed  to  do, 
whether  the  profits  actually  made  by  the  respondents  were  as  lai-ge 
as  they  plight  have  been  with  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  prudence. 

a.  Any  other  rule,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  would  put  the  patentee 
entirely  in  the  power  of  the  trespasser,  and  ena,ble  the  latter  to  fix 
the  rate  at  which  he  should  account  for  the  use  of  the  machine. 

h.  The  rule  applied  in  this  case  by  the  court  below  was  correct  in 
principle.  It  was  to  hold  the  party  accountable,  as  an  involuntary 
ti'ustee,  for  what  the  patentee  might  have  realized  by  the  same  exer- 
cise of  the  right,  the  evidence  showing  that  he  had  made  the  cost  of 
the  work  excessive,  The  principle  is  well  settled,  that  a  court  of 
inquiry  sometimes  forces  the  chai'acter  of  a  trustee  upon  an  intmde\' 
or  wrong-doer,  or  one  who  is  in  possession  under  color  of  I'ight,  and 
who  takes  rents  qx  profits  which  belong  to  another,  or  nfiight  have 
taken  them. 

The  particular  class  of  trustees  referred  to  in  the  opinion  of  the 
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court  below  are  mortgagees.  The  following  authorities  show  the 
application  of  the  rule:  Anonymous,  1  Vernon,  45;  Chapman  v. 
Tanner,  Id.,  267 ;  Coppring  v.  Cooke,  Id.,  270 ;  Jenkins,  v.  EMredge,  3 
Story,  325,-331 ;  Bexier  v.  Arnold,  2  Sumner,  108-130. 

Cw  This  is  a  case  of  first  impression.  All  the  authorities  and  pre- 
cedents which  declare  that  the  infringer  is  to  account  in  equity  for 
the  "profits"  made  by  the  unlawful  use  of  the  invention,  contem- 
plate a  case  where  the  actual  profits  are  all  that  could  have  been 
made,  or  else  that  question  has  not  been  raised.  This  is  a  case  where 
the  evidence  shows  that  the  respondents  so  conducted  their  business 
that  the  actual  profits  were  legs  than  half  what  might  have  been  re- 
alized by  the  patentee  from  the  same  business. 

m.  The  objection  that  the  account  ought  not  to  have  beeo  taken 
from  the  date  of  the  (reissued)  patent,  viz.,  July  8, 1845,  but  should 
have  commenced  May  20, 1848,  (the  date  of  "Wilson's  deed  of  con^^ 
iirmation  to  Brooks,  one  of  the  complainants,)  is  now  too  late.  By 
consent  of  parties,  the  account  was  to  commence  at  such  time  as 
should  be  found  by  the  master  and  confirmed  by  the  court.  Page 
18.  The  master  found  the  facts,  and  the  court  directed  the  account  to 
commence  at  the  date  of  the  reissued  patent.  No  appeal  lies  from 
the  decree  thus  consented  to. 

Besides,  the  bill  was  brought  in  the  name  of  the  original  owner  of 
the  reissued  patent,  "Woadworth's  administrator,  Wilson,  his  assignee, 
and  Brooks  and  Tyler,  the  sub-assignees;  and,  by  consent,  the  respond- 
ents admitted  the  right  to  the  injunction  and  account  prayed  for. 

IV".  If  the  appeal  can  open  this  question,  it  is  submitted  that  the 
decree  was  right. 

The  first  patent  to  "Woodworth,  the  inventor,  was  granted  December 
27,-1828.  November  16, 1842,"Woodworth's  administrator  obtained 
from  the  Commissioner,  under  the  statute  of  1836,  sec.  18,  an  exten- 
sion for  seven  years  from  December  27,  1842.  December  7,  1842, 
the  administrator  granted  to  Brooks  an  exclusive  territorial  right  for 
the  residue  of  the  extended  term,  viz.,  to  December  27, 1849. 

January  11,  1844,  the  administrator  conveyed  all  his  interest  to 
Wilson. 

July  8,  1845,  the  administi'ator  surrendered  the  renewed  patent 
granted  to  him  by  the  Commissioner,  and  obtained  a  reissue  under 
the  act  of  1836,  sec.  13,  on  account  of  a  defective  specification. 

July  20, 1847,  Brooks  assigned  to  Tyler  one-half  of  his  territorial 
right. 

May  20, 1848,  "Wilson,  by-  his  deed,  confirmed  Brooks'  title,  and 
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Brooks,  by  his  deed  dated  July  1, 1848,  confirmed  his  previous  grant 
to  Tyler. 

The  bill  was  filed  July  10, 1848,  in  the  name  of  the  administrator, 
"Wilson,  Brooks,  and  Tyler,  to  obtain  an  account  for  infringements 
commenced  at  least  at  the  date  of  the  surrender  and  reissue,  and 
steadily  continued  to  the  time  of  filing  the  bill.  The  court  directed 
the  account  to  commence  with  the  date  of  the  reissued  patent. 

Three  positions  will  be  maintained  : 

1.  That  the  complainants,  who  sought  this  redress,  jointly  repre- 
sented the  whole  legal  and  equitable  title,  and  were  jointly  entitled 
to  the  relief  from  the  date  of  the  reissued  patent.  Even  if  it  were 
true  that  a  reissue  does  not  ^ve  a  legal  title  to  the  assignee  whose 
grant  was  taken  before  the  reissue,  (which  is  not  admitted,)  it  still 
leaves  his  equitable  title,  aa  against  strangers  and  trespassers,  as  valid 
as  it  was  before. 

2.  An  assignee  of  the  whole  existing  interest  under  a  patent  has 
the  same  legal  title  in  the  reissued  patent,  granted  under  the  act  of 
1836,  see.  13,  for  a  defective  specification,  which  he  had  before  the 
reissue,  without  any  confirmatory  grant  from  the  patentee.  Woodr- 
worth  v.  Stone,  3  Story,  749;  Woodworth  v.  Eall,  1  "Wood.  &  Min.,  248. 

The  two  cases  of  Wilson  v.  Rousseau,  4  How.,  646,  and  Bloomer 
v.  MeQueioan,  14  How.,  539,  deny  to  previous  assignees  a  legal  title 
under  an  extension,  and  recognize  only  their  right  to  continue  the 
use  of  the  specific  machines  purchased. 

They  admit,  therefore,  that  the  extension  is  a  grant  of  a  new  estate 
to  the  patentees.  A  reissue  under  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  stat- 
ute is  not  a  new  grant  in  any  sense,  but  merely  the  correction  of 
errors  or  omissions  in  the  specifications;  and  the  statute  merely 
restricts  the  right,  of  recovery  to  infringements  committed  after  the 
correction  has.  been  made. 

3.  If  the  complainants.  Brooks  and  Tyler,  needed  any  confirmation 
of  their  title,  they  had  it  before  the  bill  was  filed,  and  it  relates  back  to 
the  eai'liest  period  when  the  statute  vfill  permit  recovery  for  infringe- 
ments under  a  reissued  patent. 

"V".  The  objection  that  the  account  ought  not  to  have  been  taken 
beyond  the  time  of  filing  the  bill,  covers  the  work  done  in  the  course 
of  fifteen  days.  The  bill  was  filed  July  10,  1848,  and  the  account 
covers  the  work  done  to  July  25.  It  appears  that  the  injunction  was 
served  on  the  last-mentioned  day.  Kecord,  pp.  13, 14.  The  amount 
planed  in  the  month  of  July  was  73,821  feet.  So  that,  at  the  rate 
of  4,200  feet  per  day,  the  respondents  must  have  worked  their  ma- 
chine more  than  seventeen  days  in  the  month  of  July;  that  is  to  say. 
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they  did  more  than  seven  days'  work  after  the  bill  was  filed.  Eec- 
cord,  p.  19.  It  does  not  appear  precisely  why  the  master  took  the 
account  to  the  25th  of  July,  but  probably  it  was  because  the  respond- 
ents rendered  it  to  that  time,  they  not  having  stopped  before.  After 
the  bill  was  filed,  they  had  notice  of  the  complainants'  rights,  and  on 
their  own  admission  they  were  infringers,  and  bound  to  account.  To 
allow,  the  present  objection  to  pre vd,il,  would  be  to  say,  that,  in  a  siiit 
for  an  injunction  and  account,  the  right  being  admitted,  the  respond- 
ent may  go  on  worldng  after  the  bill  is  filed,  and  the  complainant 
must  file  another  bill  to  recover  for  what  is  done  after  the  first  bill  is 
filed,  and  before  the  account  is  taken.  There  is  no  technical  necessity 
for  this,  and  it  would  be  most  onerous,  as  leading  to  endless  litigation, 
yi.  The  objection  as  to  the  interest  allowed  on  the  items  which 
.  accrued  after  the  filing  of  the  bill,  assumes  that  work  was  done  by 
the  respondents  after  the  bill  wa-s  filed.  By  their  own  admission  thej" 
had  no  right,  to  use  the  machine .  The  ijiaster  brought  the  account' 
down  to  the  time  when  the  respondents  rendered  it,  July  25 ;  and  if 
a  part  of  the  items  thus  covered  accrued  after  the  respondents  were- 
notified,  those  items  must,  in  contemplation  of  law,  be  treated  as  if 
they  had  already  accrued  when  the  bill  was  filed,  in  talcing  a  continnr- 
ing  account. 

Mr.  Justice  Daniel  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

Tlie  appellees,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1848,  obtained  from  the  court 
above  mentioned  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  appellants  from  using 
or  vending  one  or  more  planing-machines,  substantially  the  same  in 
construction  and  mode  of  operation  as  the  machine  which  had  beem 
patented  to  William  Woodworth,  deceased. 

In  their  bill  they  allege  the  originality  of  the  invention  of  the  pat- 
entee, the  extension  of  the  patent  after  his  death  for  the  space  of 
seven  years  beyond  its  original  limitation  to  the  appellee  William 
W.  Woodworth,  as  administrator  of  the  inventor,  and  the  grant  by 
said  administrator  to  the  appellee  Brooks  of  the  exclusive  light  to 
construct  and  use  the  invention  within  certain  specified  limits  for,  the 
entire  period  of  that  extension.  The  biU  further  alleges  a  second 
extension  by  act  of  Congress  of  the  patent  to  the  said  administrator 
for  the  term  of  seven  years  from  the  27th  day  af  December,  1849 ; 
but  states  that  in  consequence  of  doubts  entertained  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  specification,  and  of  the  fact  of  said  letters  patent  having 
been  found  to  be  inoperative.,  they  were  duly  surrendered,  and  new 
letters  patent,  bearing  date  on  the  8th  day  of  July,  1845,  were  issued 
to  the  appellee  William  W.  Woodworth,. and  his  assigns,  for  the 
59 
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residue  of  the  term  of  twentj'-eight  years  from  the  27th  of  December, 
1828 .  That  subsequently  to  this  last  renewal  the  appellee  William  W. 
Woodworth  had  granted  to  the  appellee  "Wilson,  and  to  his  assigns, 
all  the  right  and  title  acquired  by  him  by  the  issue  of  the  last  letters 
patent  with  the  amended  speciiieation.  That  the  appellee  Brooks, 
by  his  deed  of  the  20th  of  July,  1847,  had  granted  and  assigned  to 
the  appellee  Tyler  one-half  of  Brooks'  right  in  the  patent  to  Wood- 
worth  for  the  te^  ending  on  the  27th  of  December,  1849,  to  be  used 
within  the  town  of  Lowell,  and  not  elsewhere.  That  the  appellee 
Wilson,  by  deed  of  the  20th  of  May,  1848,  assigned  and  confirmed 
to  Brooks  and  his  assigns  the  exclusive  right  of  constructing  and 
using  twenty  planing-machines,  according  to  the  letters  patent  with 
the  amended  specification,  and  gave  authority  to  Brooks,  in  Wilson's 
name,  to  execute  all  such  deeds  of  confirmation  to  the  assignees  of 
any  rights  and  privileges  within  the  county  of  Middlesex  as  he  should 
deem  fit,  and  that  in  virtue  of  this  power  and  authority,  he  (Brooks) 
did,  by  his  deed  of  July  1,  1848,  grant  and  confirm  to  the  appellee 
Tyler,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  said  Wilson,  as  well  as  in  his 
own  name,  all  the  rights  and  privileges  described  in  the  deed  from 
Brooks  to  Tyler  of  the  20th  of  July,  1847.  The  bill  further  alleges 
that  the  appellants  were  then  using,  and  for  some  time  had  used, 
'  within  the  city  of  Lowell,  one  of  the  machines,  substantially  the  same 
in  construction  and  mode  of  operation  as  the  planing-maehine  in  the 
said  last-mentioned  letters  patent  described,  the  exclusive  right  to 
make,  use,  and  vend  which  is  by  law  vested  in  the  appellees.  The  bill 
also  charges,  that  theretofore  two  actions  at  law  had  been  instituted 
in  that  court,  the  one  against  a  certain  James  Gould,  and  the  other 
against  Kodolphus  and  James,  Edwards  and  Cyi'us  Smith,  for  viola- 
tion of  the  exclusive  privileges  granted  to  the  plaintiffs  in  those 
actions  under  patent  last  aforesaid,  by  using  a  machine  substantially 
the  same  with  the  said  planing-maehine  invented  by  the  said  William 
Woodworth,  and  that,  upon  issues  made  up  in  both  these  actions,  the 
jury  found  that  the  defendants  had  infringed  the  patent,  and  sub- 
jected them  to  the  payment  of  damages.  It  avers  the  use,  as  before 
stated,  by  the  appellants  of  their  machine,  to  be  an  infringement  of 
the  Woodworth  patent,  and  a  violation  of  the  exclusive  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  appellees ;  and  concludes  with  a  prayer  that  the  ap- 
pellants maybe  decreed  to  account  for  and  pay  over  to  the  appellees 
all  gains  and  profits  which  have  accrued  fi'om  using  their  said  ma- 
chines since  the  expiration  of  the  said  ori>yinal  patent;  that  they  may 
be  restrained  by  injunction  from  using  or  vending  any  one  or  more 
of  said  machines ;  that  the  machine  or  machines  in  the  possession  or 
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under  the  control  of  the  appellants  may  be  destroyed  or  delivered 
over  to  the  appellees,  who  ask  also  for  general  relief. 

The  appellants,  by  their  answer,  state  that  during  a  part  of  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  between  the  autumn  of  1841  and  April  1,  1844, 
they  have  used  in  their  mill  at  Lowell  a  single  planing-machine,  con- 
structed according  to  a  patent  granted  to  James  H.  Hutchinson  on 
the  16th  of  July,  1839,  which  machine,  in  some  of  its  combinations, 
substantially  resembles  the  machine  specified  in  the  patent  granted 
to  Woodworth  in  1845,  but  is  unlike  any  machine  specified  in  the 
patent  to  Woodworth  in  1828.  They  aver,  also,  that  the  planing  bus- 
iness had  been  carried  on  as  aforesaid,  in  virtue  of  the  Hutchinson 
machine,  at  Lowell,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  appellee  Brooks, 
and  without  objection  from  him,  until  within  a  short  time  previously, 
and  that  they  had  no  knowledge  or  belief  of  any  infringement  by 
them  of  the  patent  to  Woodworth  until  after  the  decision  in  Gould's 
case,  after  which  decision  they  were  informed  that  the  patent  to 
Woodwoi'th  had  been  surrendered  and  reissued  with  a  new  specifica- 
tion, the  validity  of  which  reissued  patent  had  not,  within  their  knowl- 
edge or  belief,  been  established,  until  the  decision  of  the  suit  against 
the  said  Edwards  and  Smith.  The  answer  denies  the  originality  of 
Woodworth's  claim,  by  averring  that  James,  Joseph',  Aaron,  and 
Daniel  Hill,  and  Leonard  Gilson,  in  the  District  of  Massachusetts,  as 
early  as  1827,  and  John  Hale,  of  Bloomtield,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  the  year  1828,  had  knowledge  of,  and  had  made  and  used, 
planing-machines  essentially  the  same,  and  prior  to  the  pretended 
invention  of  William  Woodworth,  deceased. 

At  the  May  Terra  of  the  court,  1849,  this  cause  coming  on  to  be 
heard  upon  the  bill,  the  answers,  replications,  and  exhibits,  by  the 
consent  of  the  parties  it  was  decreed  by  the  court  that  the  appellees 
(the  complainants  below)  were  entitled  to  the  pei'petual  iiijunction 
and  to  the  account  prayed  for  by  the  bill,  said  account  to  commence 
at  such  time  as  shall  be  found  by  the  master  and  be  confirmed  by 
the  court.  The  decree  proceeds,  that  the  master,  in  taking  said  ac- 
count, shall  have  power  to  require  the  parties  to  pi'oduce  before  him, 
on  oath,  all  books  and  papers  relating  thereto,  and  to  hear  such  oral 
evidence  as  either  party  may  produce,  and  on  the  motion  of  either 
of  the  parties,  to  examine  either  of  the  other  parties  upon  interroga- 
tories ;  and  all  further  directions  are  reserved  until  the  coming  in  of 
the  master's  report. 

In  pursuance  of  this  decretal  order,  upon  the  examination  of  the 
parties  on  oath,  and  upon  evidence  produced  aliunde,  the  master  re- 
ported that  the  amount  of  gains  and  profits  received  by  the  defend- 
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ants  below  upon  3,962,700  feet  of  plank,  the  number  of  feet  planed 
by  them,  was  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet,  no  excep- 
tion being  taken  to  the  amount  of  the  work  stated  to  have  been  done 
by  the  said  defendants,  or  to  the  gross  amount  at  which  the  work 
was  charged  by  them  per  thousand;  but  exception  being  taken  to 
the  report  of  the  master,  upon  the  ground  that  the  rate  of  profit 
charged  to  the  defendants  below  should  have  been  one  dollar  instead 
of  fifty  cents  pe]^ thousand,  the  court,  by  a  further  decretal  order,  re- 
committed the  report  to  the  master,  with  instructions  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  profits  which  maj'  have  been,  or  with  due  diligence  and 
prudence  might  have  been,  realized  by  the  defendants  for  the  work 
done  by  them  or  their  servants  by  the  machines  described  in  the  com- 
plainants' bill,  and  that  the  account  of  profits  should  commence  from 
the  date  of  the  letters  patent  issued  with  the  amended  specifications. 
In  obedience  to  the  decretal  order  last  mentioned,  the  master  made 
a  second  report,  by  which  he  charged  the  defendants  for  profits  on 
the  work  done  by  their  machine,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  thou- 
sand feet,  instead  of  fifty  cents,  as  in  his  former  report,  from  the  8th 
day  of  July,  1845,  the  date  of  the  reissued  patent.  He  says  it  is  true 
that  the  rate  of  profit  adopted  by  him  is  conjectural,  "  but  that  he 
does  not  think  he  has  infused  into  the  case  any  element  too  unfavor- 
able to  the  defendants ;  that  by  the  decision  of  the  court  they  were 
trespassers  and  wrong-doers,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  words,  and  were 
consequently  in  a  position  which  might  make  them  liable  to  be  mulcted 
in  damages  greater  than  the  profits  they  have  actually  received,  the 
rule  being  not  what  benefit  they  have  received,  but  what  injury  the 
plaintiffs  have  sustained."  To  this  second  report  of  the  master  ex- 
ceptions were  filed  by  the  appellees,  (the  plaintiffs  below,)  founded 
upon  the  departure  of  the  master  from  the  safe  and  just  rule  of  actual 
profits,  as  prayed  for  by  the  bill,  and  the  adoption  of  a  rule  of  pro- 
ceeding which  was  vague  and  conjectural,  and  unsustained  by  the 
evidence  in  the  cause.  At  the  May  Term,  1851,  the  Circuit  Court 
decreed  that  this  report  of  the  master,  except  so  far  as  interest  is 
thereby  -disallowed,  should  be  Confirmed,  and  that  the  appellants 
should,  within  ten  days,  pay  to  the  appellees  the  sum  of  13^962.96, 
with  interest  thereon  from  the  day  of  filing  the  bill,  with  costs.  It 
is  this  decree,  founded  upon  the  antecedent  proceedings  herein  ad- 
verted to,  that  we  are  to  review ;  and  it  may  here'  be  remarked,-  that 
the  statement  of  those  proceedings  has  been  unavoidably  protracted, 
i  from  the  necessity  for  considering  two  questions  of  a  preliminary 
character  raised  in  the  argument,  and  which  it  is  proper^  to  dispose 
of  before  deciding  upon  and  before  reaching  the  merits  of  this  cause. 
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1st.  It  has  been  insisted,  on  behalf  of  the  appellants,  that  the  appel- 
leeTyler,  claiming'  as  assignee  under  Woodworth,  Wilson,  and  Brooks, 
and  asserting  a  title  complete  in  himself,  within  a  certain  locality, 
could  not  regularly  unite  in  his  bill  those  persons  whom  he  had  shown 
had  no  title  within  the  same  locality,  and  who  could  not,  therefore, 
be  embraced  in  a  decree  in  his  favor, — a  decree  which,  in  its  terms 
and  effect,  must  exclude  every  kind  of  interest  in  those  co-pliaintiffs 
within  the  sanie  limits.  It  is  true,  as  a  rule  of  equity  pleading,  that 
none  should  be  made  parties,  either  as  complainants  or  defendants^ 
who  have  no  interest  in  the  mattera  in  controversy  or  which  can  be 
aifected  by  the  decree  of  the  court.  Vide  Story's  Eq.  Plead.,  ch.  4, 
sec.  231.  So,  tooj  in  section  232  of  the  same  work  it  is  said:  "In 
cases  where  the  want  of  interest  applies,  it  is  equally  fatal  when  ap- 
plicable to  one  of  several  plaintiffs  as  it  is  when  applicable  to  one  of 
several  defendants.  Indeed,  the  objection  in  the  former  case  is  fatal' 
to  the  whole  suit,  whereas,  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  fatal  (if  taken  in  due 
time)  only  as  against  the  defendant  improperly  joined."  In  the  same 
work,  section  544,  it  is  said,  that  "In  cases  of  misjoinder  of  plaintiffs 
the  objection  ought  to  be  taken  by  demurrer;  for  if  not  so  taken,  and 
the  court  proceeds  to  a  hearing  on  the  merits,  it  will  be  disregarded^, 
at  least  if  it  does  not  materially  affect  the  propriety  of  the  decree." 
The  language  of  Lord  Langdale,  in  the  case  of  Raffity  v.  King,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Law  Journal,  vol.  6,  p.  93,  is  very  clear  upon  this  ques- 
tion, where  he  says :  "As  to  the  objection  to  John  Eaffity  being  made 
a  plaintiff",  I  am  not  satisfied  it  would,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
considered  of  such  importance  as  to  deprive  the  other  plaintiffs  of  the 
relief  they  are  entitled  to.  There  have  been  cases  in  which  the  court, 
with  a  view  to  special  justice,  has  overcome  the  difficulty  occasioned 
by  a  misjoinder  of  plaintifls."  And  in  the  case  of  M(yrlei/-v.  Lord  Bawke; 
cited  in  2  Y.  &  J.,  620,  before  Sir  William  Grant,  the  rule  is  thus  stated' 
as  to  the  misjoinder  of  plaintiffs :  "The  defendant  objected  to  any  re- 
lief being  granted  in  that  state  of  the  record ;  and  without  determin- 
ing the  effect  of  the  objection,  if  brought  forward  earlier,  I  think  it 
is  now  too  late.  If  the  objection  had  been  stated  in  the  answer,  the 
plaintiffs  might  have  obtained  leave  to  amend  their  bill,  and  might 
ha^e  made  John  Eaffity  a  defendant  instead  of  a  plaintiff,  for  which 
there  is  an  authority  in  the  case  of  Aylwin  v.  Bray,  2  Y.  &  J.,  518, 
note ;  and  in  such  a  case  as  this,  where  the  objection  is  reserved  to  the 
last  moment,  I  think  it  ought  not  to  prevail." 

In  the  case  before  us,  the  objection  of  misjoinder  of  the  plaintiffs 
nowhere  appears  upon  the  pleadings,  nor,  for  aught  that  is  disclosed, 
was  it  insisted  upon  even  at  the  hearing.     It  is  urged  for  the  first 
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time  after  the  hearing  and  after  a  filial  decree ;  and  to  allow  this  ob- 
jection at  so  late  a  stage  of  the  proceedings,  would  be  a  surprise  upon 
the  appellees,  and  might  operate  the  most  serious  mischiefs.  In  this 
case,  and  at  this  time,  the  allowance  of  such  an  objection  would  be 
peculiarly  improper;  for  here  the  objection  cannot  be  viewed  as  hav- 
ing been  merely  waived  by  reasonable  and  ordinary  implication,  but 
the  defendants  have  expressly  consented  to  a  decree  between  the  par- 
ties as  they  were  l^en  arrayed  upon  the  record.  As  to  this  objection, 
therefore,  we  think  it  comes  too  late  to  be  of  any  avail,  and  should 
not  affect  the  cognizance  of  the  court,  either  as  to  the  parties  or  the 
subject-matter  of  the  controversy. 

2d.  On  the  part  of  the  appellees,  (the  complainants  in  the  Circuit 
Court,)  it  has  been  insisted  that  the  decretal  order,  made  in  this  cause 
by  consent,  covered  and  ratified  in  advance  all  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  court,  rendering  those  proceedings,  in- 
clusive of  the  final  decree,  a  matter  of  consent,  which  the  appellants 
could  have  no  right  to  retract,  and  from  which,  therefore,  they  could 
not  legally  appeal.  In  order  to  try  the  accuracy  of  this  argument, 
and  of  the  conclusions  sought  to  be  deduced  therefrom,  it  is  proper 
to  examine  the  order  which  is  alleged  in  support  of  them.  The  words 
of  that  order  are  as  follows : 

"  This  cause  came  on,  &c.,  and  by  consent  of  parties  it  is  declared 
by  the  court," — what  ?  "  That  the  complainants  are  entitled  to  the 
perpetual  injunction  and  the  account  prayed  for  by  the  bill."  It 
seems  to  us  incomprehensible,  that  by  this  consent  of  the  defendant 
below,  he  had  consented  to  anything  precise  and  unchangeable  be- 
yond the  perpetual  injunction ;  much  more  so  that  he  had  thereby 
bound  himself  to  acquiescence  in  any  shape,  or  to  any  extent  of 
demand  which  might  be  made  against  him  under  the  guise  of  an  ac- 
count. Indeed,  the  complainants  below,  and  the  Circuit  Court  itself, 
have  shown,  by  their  own  interpretation  of  this  decretal  order,  that 
they  did  not  understand  it  to  mean — as,  in  truth,  by  no  just  accepta- 
tion it  could  mean — anything  fixed,  definite,  and  immutable ;  for  the 
complainants  below  excepted  to  the  report  of  the  master,  and  the 
court  recommitted  that  report,  with  a  view  to  its  alteration.  Nor  can 
we  regard  the  reference  to  the  master  as  in  the  nature  of  an  arbitra- 
tion ;  for  if  so  deemed,  the  award  of  that  ofiicer  must  have  been 
binding,  unless  it  could  be  assailed  for  fraud,  misbehavior,  or  gross 
mistake  of  fact.  In  truth, 'the  account  consented  to  was  the  account 
prayed  for  by  the  bill,  and  in  the  plain  words  of  the  bill,  viz.,  "  that 
the  defendants  may  be  decreed  to  account  for  and  pay  over  all  such 
gains  and  profits  as  have  accrued  to  them  from  using  the  said  ma- 
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chine  since  the  expiration  of  said  original  letters  patent."  This  lan- 
guage is  particularly  clear  and  significant:  such  gain  and  profits,  and 
such  only,  as  have  actually  accrued  to  the  defendants ;  and  v?e  are 
unable  to  perceive  how,  by  such  an  assent,  the  appellants  (the  defend- 
ants below)  could  have' been  concluded  against  exceptions  to  anything 
and  everything  which  might  have  been  evolved  by  that  report,  how- 
ever illegal  or  oppressive. 

Considering  next  the  decretal  order  for  the  recommitment  of  the 
first  report,  the  second  report  made  in  obedience  to  that  order,  and 
final  decree  founded  upon  the  second  report,  we  are  constrained  to 
regard  them  all  as  alike  irreconcilable  with  the  prayer  of  the  bill, 
with  the  just  import  of  the  consent  decree,  and  with  those  principles 
which  control  the  action  of  courts  of  equity.  In  the  instructions  to 
the  master,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  ordered  "  to  ascertain  and  report 
the  amount  of  profits  which  may  have  been,  or  with  due  diligence 
and  prudence  might  have  been,  realized  by  the  defendants  for  the 
work  done  by  them  or  by  their  servants  by  means  of  the  machines 
described  in  the  complainants'  bill,  computing  the  same  upon  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  that  the  account 
of  such  profits  commence  from  the  date  of  the  letters  patent  issued 
with  the  amended  specification."  The  master,  in  this  report,  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  just  adverted  to,  admits  that  the  ac- 
count is  not  constructed  upon  the  basis  of  actual  gains  and  profits 
acquired  hy  the  defendants  by  the  use  of  the  inhibited  machine,  but 
upon  the  theory  of  awarding  damages  to  the  complainants  for  an 
infringement  of  their  monopoly.  He  admits,  too,  that  the  rate  of 
profits  assumed  by  him  was  conjectural,  and  not  governed  by  the  evi- 
dence ;  but  he  attempts  to  vindicate  the  rule  he  had  acted  upon  by  the 
declaration  that  he  was  not  aware  that  he  had  "  infused  into  the  case 
any  element  too  unfavorable  to  the  defendants ;  that  by  the  decision 
of  the  court  they  were  trespassers  and  wrong-doers,  in  the  legal  sense 
of  these  words,  and  consequently  in  a  position  to  be  mulcted  in  dam- 
ages greater  than  the  profits  they  have  actually  received,  the  rule 
being  not  what  benefit  they  have  received,  but  what  injury  the  plain- 
tifi's  have  sustained."  To  what  rule  the  master  has  reference  in  thus 
stating  the  grounds  on  which  his  calculations  have  been  based,  we  do 
not  know.  We  are  aware  of  no  I'ule  which  converts  a  court  of  equity 
into  an  instrument  for  the  punishment  of  simple  torts ;  but  upon  this 
principle  of  chastisement  the  master  admits  that  he  has  been  led,  in 
contravention  of  his  original  view  of  the  testimony,  and  upon  conjec- 
ture as  to  the  reality  of  the  facts,  and  not  upon  facts  themselves,  to 
double  the  amount  which  he  had  stated  to  be  a  compensation  to  the 
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plaintiffs  below,  and  the  compensation  prayed  for  by  them,  and  the 
Circuit  Com-t  has,  by  its  decree,  pushed  this  principle  to  the  extreme, 
by  adding  to  this  amount  the  penalty  of  interest  thereon  froni  the 
time  of  filing  the  bill  to  the  date  of  the  final  decree. 

We  think  that  the  second  i*epbrt  of  the  master,  and  the  final  decree 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  are  warranted  neither  by  the  prayer  of  the  bill, 
by  the  justice  of  this  case,  nor  by  the  well-established  rules  of  equity 
jurisprudence.    * 

If  the  appellees  (the  plaintiffs  below)  had  sustained  an  injury  to 
their  legal  rights,  the  courts  of  law  were  open-  to  them  for  redi-ess, 
;uid  in  those  courts  they  might,  accocding  to  a  practice  which,  how- 
cVei*  doubtful  in  point  of  essential  right,  is  how  too  inveterate  to  be 
called  in  question,  have  claimed  not  compensation  merely,  but  ven- 
geartce,  for  such  injury  as  they  could  show  that  they  had  sustained. 
But  before  a  tribunal  which'  refusfes  to  listen  even  to  any  save  those- 
whose  acts  and  motives  af  e  perfectly  fair  and-  liberal,  they  catinot  be 
permitted  to' contravene  the  highest  and  most  benignant  principle  of 
the  being  and  constitution  of  that  tribunal. 

There  thfey  will  be  allowed' to  claim  that  which,  ex  cequo  et  bono,  is 
theirs,  and  nothing  beyond  this. 

In'  the  present  ca,se  it  would  be  peculiarly  harsh  and  oppressive,' 
Were  it  consistent  with  equity  practice,  to  visit  upon'  the  appellants 
any  consequences  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty.  It  is  clearly  showh' 
thsctthe  appellants,  in  Working  their  machine,  were  proceeding  under 
an  aiithority-  equal  to  that  (the  same,  indeed)  which  bestowed  on 
Woodworth'  and  his  assigne6s'  the  rightj  to  theit  monopoly.  The 
appellants  wer6  using  a  machiiie  patented  by  the  United  States  to 
Hutchinson,  and  might  well  have  supposed  that  the  right  derived  to 
them  from  such  a  source  was  regular  and  legitimate.  They  were, 
then,  in  no  correct  sense,  wanton  infringers  upon  the  rights  of  Wood- 
worth,  or  of  those  claiming  under  him.  So  soon  as  the  originality 
.  and  priority  of  the  Woodworth  patent  was  ascertained  by  law,  the 
.  appellants  consented  t6  be  perpetually  enjoined  from-  the  use  of  their 
;machine,-  (the  Hutchinson  machine,)  and  to  account  fol'  whatever 
;gaiTiH  and  profits  they  had  received  from  its  use.  Undef  these  cir- 
tcumstances,  were  the  inffiction-  of  damages,  by  way  of  penalty,  ever 
-consistent  with  the  practice  of  courts  of  equity;  there  can  be  perceived 
in  this  case  ho  ground  whq^tcver  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  power. 

On  the  contrary,  those  circumstances  exhibit  in  a  cleairer  light  the 
propriety  of  restricting  the  account,  in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of 
the  bill,  to  the  actual  gains  and  profits  of  the  appellants  (the  defend- 
ants below)  during  the  time  their  machine  was  in  operation,  and  dur- 
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ing  no  other  period.  We  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  decree 
of  the  Circuit  Court  is  erroneous,  and  should  be,  as  it  is  hereby,  re- 
versed with  costs,  and  that  this  cause  be  remanded  to  the  Circuit 
Court,  with  instructions  to  proceed  therein  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  ruled  in  this  opinion. 

Order.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Massachusetts,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ;  on  consideration  where- 
of, it  is  now  here  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  by  this  court  that 
the  decree  of  the  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  reversed  with  costs ;  and  that  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  remanded  to  the  said  Circuit  Court,  for  further  proceedings 
to  be  had  therein,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of  this  court. 


George  "W.  and  Henry  Sizer,  plaintiffs  is  errob,  v,  William 

V.  Many. 

.(16  Howard,  98.) 

1.  Where  a  judgment  in  a  patent  case  was  afHrmed  by  this  court  with  a  blanli  in 

the  record  for  costs,  and  the  Circuit  Court  afterwards  taxed  these  costs  at  a 
sum  less  tlian  two  thousand  dollars,  and  allowed  a  writ  of  error  to  this  court, 
this  writ  must  be  dismissed  on  motion. 

2.  The  writ  of  error  brings  up  only  the  proceedings  subsequL-nt  to  the  mandate; 

and  there  is  no  jurisdiction  where  the  amount  is  less  than  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, eitlier  under  the  general  law  or  the  discretion  allowed  by  the  Patent 
Law.  The  latter  only  relates  to  cases  whiJh  involve  the  construction  of  the 
Patent  Laws,  and  the  claims  and  rights  of  patentees  under  them. 

3.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  this  court  decides  that  it  is  proper  for  Circuit  Courts 

to  allow  costs  to  be  taxed  nunc  pro  tunc  after  the  receipt  of  the  mandate  from 
this  court. 

Tais  case  Was  brought  up  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  George  T.  Curtis,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  in  error,  moved 
to  dismiss  the  writ  of  error  for  the  want  of  jurisdiction. 

The  circumstances  were  these : 

At  the  October  Term,  m  the  year  1848,  6f  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  Massachusetts  District,  Many,  the  defendant  in 
error,  recovered  a  judgment  against  the  plaintiffs  in  error,'  in  an 
action  for  the  infringement  of  letters  patent,  which  was  entered  and 
recorded  in  the  words  following:  "It  is  thereupon  considered  by  the 
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court  that  the  said  William  V.  Many  recover  against  the  said  George 
"W.  and  Henry  Sizer  the  sum  of  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-three 
dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  damages,  and  costs  of  suit,  taxed  at 


The  said  Sizers  thereupon,  at  the  same  tenn  of  the  Circuit  Cotirt, 
sued  out  a  writ  of  error  to  this  court,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
said  judgment  revised.  This  writ  of  error  was  duly  entered  and 
prosecuted  in  this»court,  and.  at  the  December  Term,  1851,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Circuit  Court  was  affirmed  by  a  divided  court;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  reported  in  Howard. 

The  mandate  which  went  down  recited  the  judgment  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  as  above  given,  and  then  proceeded  thus : 

"  You  therefore  are  hereby  commanded  that  such  execution  and 
proceedings  be  had  in  said,  cause  as,  according  to  right  and  justice 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  had,  the  said  writ  of 
error  notwithstanding." 

On  the  receipt  of  this  mandate,  the  attorney  for  the  defendant  in 
error  (the  original  plaintiff  below)  presented  the  same  to  the  Circuit 
Court,  held  by  the  district  judge,  and  applied  for  leave  to  have  the 
costs  in  the  action  taxed  and  inserted  in  the  blank  left  in  the  origi- 
nal record  of  the  judgment.  This  m.otion  was  refused  by  the  dis- 
trict judge. 

The  defendant  in  error  thereupon,  at  the  December  Term  of  this 
court,  in  the  year  1852,  applied  to  this  court  for  a  mandamus  to 
direct  the  court  below  to  tax  and  allow  his  costs  in  the  original 
action,  amounting  to  $1,811.69.  The  court  refused  the  application, 
for  reasons  which  appear  in  the  case.     Ex-parte  Many,  14  How.,  24. 

In  May,  1853,  Mr.  Curtis,  counsel  for  Many,  renewed _his  motion 
to  the  district  judge,  setting  out  in  writing  the  mandate  of  this  court 
in  the  original  cause,  and  the  amount  of  the  costs,  and  praying  the 
court  to  make  an  order  allowing  of  their  taxation  an  insertion  in  the 
original  judgment,  and  praying  for  execution  as  directed  by  the  man- 
date of  this  coui't. 

Opposition  was  made  to  this  motion  by  Sizer  et  a^.,but  the  motion 
was  granted,  as  appears  by  the  following  extract  from  the  record. 
It  is  proper  to  remai'k  that  the  court  was  held  by  the  district  judge 
alone,  Mr.  Justice  Curtis  having  been  of  counsel  and  not  sitting. 
The  costs  in  the  Circuit  Court  amounted  to  |1,811.59. 

And  the  said  Sizer  et  aZ.,by  their  counsel,  objected  to  the  granting 
of  the  said  motion  for  an  allocatur  as  to  the  said  costs,  or  to  their 
being  inserted  in  the  judgment,  and  claimed  and  requested  that  if 
the  court  should  allow  the  said  costs,  and  direct  the  clerk  to  insert  the 
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amount  in  the  record  of  said  judgment,  then  the  defendants  should 
have  a  right  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  error,  and  for  that  purpose  that  the 
court  here  should  either  certify  that  it  is  reasonable  that  there  should 
be  such  writ  of  error,  or  should  add  interest  upon  the  amount  of 
said  costs  from  the  time  of  the  rendition  of  the  original  judgment  to 
the  present  time,  so  as  to  make  the  amount  moi'e  than  two  thousand 
dollars,  and  that  no  execution  should  issue  if  within  ten  days  a  writ 
of  error  should  be  sued  out,  and  security  given  according  to  law;  to 
which  claims  and  requests,  made  by  the  defendants,  the  plaintifis 
ODJected,  and  insisted  upon  the  said  motion. 

And  now,  the  court  having  considered  the  said  motion  filed  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  objections,  claims,  and  requests  made  by  the  de- 
fendants, and  deeming  it  to  be  the  legal  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  have 
the  said  costs  allowed,  and  the  amount  thereof  inserted  in  the  orig- 
inal judgment  in  this  cause,  and  that  it  is  not  within  the  discretion 
of  the  court  to  allow  or  disallow  the  same,  it  is  ordered  by  the  court 
that  the  said  costs,  as  taxed  in  said  motion,  be  allowed,  and  that  the 
amount  thereof  be  inserted  in  the  original  judgment  in  this  cause. 

And  the  court  here  doth  deem  it  reasonable  that  the  said  defend- 
ants should  be  allowed  to  bring  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court; 
and  it  is  further  ordered  by  the  court,  that  execution,  as  prayed  for 
in  said  motion  of  the  plaintiff,  shall  issue  after  the  expu'ation  of  ten 
days,  Sundays  exclusive,  from  the  making  of  the  order,  unless  the 
said  defendant  shall  within  said  ten  days  give  security  according  to 
law,  and  serve  a  writ  of  error,  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  for  the  plain- 
tiff in  the  oiEce  of  the  clerk  of  this  court;  and  if  such  security  should 
be  given,  and  such  service  made  within  ten  days,  then  that  execution 
should  not  issue  until  the  further  order  of  the  court. 

By  the  court.  H.  "W".  Fuller,  Clerk 

The  writ  of  error  was  sued  out,  and  brought  all  these  proceedings 
up  to  this  court. 

The  motion  to  dismiss  was  argued  by  Mr.  Curtis,  in  favor  of  it,  and 
by  Mr.  Robb,  against  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  writ  of  error  now  before  the  court,  although  it 
brings  up  the  proceedings  in  the  Circuit  Court  prior  to  the  mandate 
in  the  original  cause,  in  contemplation  of  law  can  present  for  revision 
here  solely  the  question,  whether  the  Circuit  Court  erred  in  making 
the  order  by  which  the  costs  were  allowed  and  directed  to  be  inserted 
in  the  original  judgment. 

Over  this  question  this  court  can  haVe  no  jurisdiction,  because — 
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1.  The  amount  in  controversy  is  less  than  $2,000. 

The  sole  amount  or  item  in  controversy  under  the  motion  of  the 
plaintiff  below,  and  involved  in  the  order  of  the  Circuit  Court  thereou,. 
was  the  costs  prayed  for,  being  |1,811.59. 

The  origin al'judgment  had  been  reviewed  in  this  court  by  the  first 
writ  of  error;  and  after  a  mandate  has  issued  from  this  court  affirm- 
ing a  judgment  below,  and  directing  execution,  a  second' writ  of  error 
can  bring  up  nothing  but  the  proceedings  subsequent  to  the  mandate. 
Ex-parte  Sibbald,  lltet.,  488, 492 ;  Browder  v.  Mc Arthur,  7  Wheat.,  58. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  this  court  can  acquire  jurisdiction  of 
this  writ  of  error  upon  the  ground  that  the  court  below  has  allowed 
it  in  the  exercise  of  a  discretion  conferred  by  statute  (July  4,  1836,- 
sec.  17)  in  patent  cases,  where  the  amount  in  controversy  is  less  than 
$2,000.  The  settled  construction  of  that  statute,  is  that  it  confers  a 
discretion  on  the  courts  below  to  allow  writs  of  error  in  cases  where 
the  amount  in  controversy  is  less  than  $2,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  some  question  settled  that  involves  the  construction  of  the 
Patent  Acts.  Bbgg  y.  Emerson,.  Q  How.,  439,478;'  Wilson  v.  SaU' 
ford,  10  How.,  99.  The  court  below,  by  allowing  the  first  writ  of 
error,  which  brought  up  the  original  judgment  for  a  revision  of  the 
merits  of  the  case,  had  exhausted  all  the  discretion  that  the  statute 
confers;  and  the  question  of  allowing  the  plaintiff's  costs  to  be  taxed 
nunc  ]pro  tunc,  and  inserted  in  the  judgment,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  construction  of  the  Patent  Laws. 

Again,  this  court  cannot  take  jurisdiction  of  this  writ  of  error, 
because — 

2.  The  order  of  the  court  below,  although  in  form  a  linal  order  or 
judgment,  is,  in  fact  and  substance,  an  interlocutory  order.  The  part 
of  the  order  of  which  the  plaintiffs  in  error  complain,,  is  that  allow- 
ing the  costs ;  and  this  was  asked  and  allowed  as  a  proceeding  nunc 
pfO  tunc,  and  therefore  was,  in  contemplation  of  law,  prior  to  the 
final  judgment  from  which  the  first  writ  of  error  was  prosecuted. 
That  part  of  the  order  which  allows  the  execution  in  case  the  writ  of 
error  is  not  prosecuted  within  ten  days,  is  not  a  final  judgment,  in 
the  sense  of  the  Judiciary  Act. 

Mr.  Robb  made  the  following  pomts  : 

1.  The  amount  in  dispute  between  the  paiiies  exceeds  the  sum-  of 
$2,000,  although  the  amount  of  costs  allowed  by  the  court  below  to 
be  inserted  in  the  judgment,,  by  way  of  amendment,  is  less  than  that 
sum.  The  necessary  result  of  the  allowance  of  the  amendment  is  to 
subject  the  plaintiff  to  the  payment  of  $2,300,  and  upwards. 
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2.  The  defendant  in  error  cannot,  by  a  voluntary  remittitur  of  the 
excess  above  $2,000,  against  the  consent  of  the  plaiutitis  in  error, 
defeat  their  right  to  a  writ  of  error  from  this  court. 

3.  This  court  will  not  regard  the  order  of  the  court  below,  allow- 
ing the  amendment  as  a  proceeding  nunc  pro  tunc,  and  as  of  the 
October  Term,  1848,  of  that  court,  if  thereby  the  right  of  appeal  to 
this  court  will  be  defeated. 

4.  The  proceedings  of  the  court  below,  in  the  execution  of  the 
mandate,  are  the  subject  of  revision  by  this  court ;  and  it  is  error 
in  the  inferior  court  to  grant  any  relief  whatever  after  the  mandate, 
or  to  examine  it  for  anj'  other  purpose  than  execution.  Ex-parte  Sib- 
bald,  12  Peters,  492.  And  the  order  or  judgment  purporting  to  bo 
pursuant  to  and  in  execution  of  the  mandate  w^ill  be  reviewed  by  this 
court;  and  if  it  appear  by  the  record  that  such  order  is  at  variance 
with  the  mandate,  the  court  will  exercise  jurisdiction  for  the  purposo 
of  examining  into  the  grounds  of  such  variance.  The  variance  in 
this  case  is  matter  of  substance.  In  contemplation  of  law,  a  judg- 
ment for  a  sum  expressed  as  damages  and  "  costs  to  be  taxed,"  or 

taxed  at ,  is  a  judgment  for  damages  alone,  and  execution  can 

issue  only  for  that  sum.  Cook  ei  al.  v.  Brister,  4  Har.,  73,  and  cases 
cited.  This  court  will  exercise  jurisdiction  over  such  proceedings, 
although  the  additional  relief  eiToneously  granted  in  the  court  below 
be  less  in  amount  than  ^2,000.    • 

5.  This  cause  is  now  for  the  first  time  properly  before  this  court 
upon  the  entire  record,  and  the  previous  writ  of  error  and  the  pro- 
ceedings thereon,  in  this  court  were  without  jurisdiction,  because  the 
judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  upon  which  it  was  brought  was  not 
final.  When  costs  are  taxed  upon  a  judgment,  such  taxation  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  period  at  which  final  judgment  is  pronounced. 
Salter  v.  SMe,  3  Nev.  &  M.,  717 ;  Butler  v.  Bulkeky,  8  Moore,  104 ; 
1  Biug.,  233;  Godson  v.  Lloijd,  1  Gale,  244;  Wright  v.  Lewis,  4  Jur., 
1112,  B.  C. ;  Blackburn  v.  Eymer,  1  Chas.  Marshall,  278.  And  the 
order  of  the  court  allowing  the  costs  to  be  taxed  should  be  treated 
as  the  completion  of  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  the  cause. 

6.  The  present  writ  of  error,  therefore,  is  properly  allowed  by  the 
court  below,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  conferred  by  the  seven- 
teenth section  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1836. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Tanbt  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
A  motion  has  been  made  to  dismiss  the  writ  of  error  in  this  case 
for  want  of  jurisdiction. 
The  case  as  it  comes  before  us  is  this:  Many,  the  defendant  in 
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error,  in  the  year  1848,  recovered  a  judgment  in  the  Circuit  Court  for 
the  District  of  Massachusetts,  against  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  in  au  ac- 
tion for  the  infringement  of  certain  letters  patent.  The  verdict  and 
judgment  were  for  less  than  $2,000,  but  the  writ  of  error  to  remove 
the  case  to  this  court  was  allowed  under  the  Patent  Law  of  1836. 
From  some  ovei'sight  or  accident,  the  costs  were  not  taxed  in  the 
Circuit  Court  before  the  transcript  of  the  record  was  transmitted  to 
this  court ;  and  the  judgment  as  it  stood  upon  the  transcript  was  for 
the  damages  awarded  by  the  jury,  and  costs  of  suit,  leaving  a  blank 
space  open  for  the  insertion  of  the  amount  of  the  costs. 

The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  was  affirmed  at  the  December 
Term,  1851,  and  the  usual  mandate  sent  down  directing  execution. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  mandate  by  the  Circuit  Court,  the  defend- 
ant in  error  applied  for  leave  to  have  the  costs  taxed,  and  the  amount 
inserted  in  the  blank  left  for  that  purpose  in  the  original  record 
of  the  judgment.  The  motion  was  refused.  And  thereupon  the 
defendant  in  error,  at  December  Term,  1852,  applied  to  this  coui't  for 
a  mandamus  directing  the  court  below  to  tax  and  allow  his  costs  in 
the  original  action,  amounting,  as  he  alleged,  to  $1,811.59.  But  the 
coui't  refused  the  motion,  upon  the  ground  that  a  mandamus  could 
not  lawfully  be  issued  to  a  Circuit  Court  to  guide  its  judgment  in  the 
taxation  of  costs. 

At  a  subsequent  term  of  the  Circuit  Court,  the  defendant  in  error 
renewed  his  motion  for  an  order  allowing  the  taxation  of  these  costs 
and  their  insertion  in  the  original  judgment ;  and  the  court  there- 
upon allowed  the  taxation  of  costs,  and  directed  the  amount  above 
mentioned  to  be  inserted  in  the  original  judgment.  But  the  court  at 
the  same  time  allowed  a  writ  of  error  from  their  decision,  and  order- 
ed that  this  second  writ  of  error  should  operate  as  a  supersedeas  of  the 
execution  prayed  for,  if  sued  out  within  the  time  fixed  by  law.  It  is 
this  writ  of  error  that  is  now  before  the  court,  and  which  the  defend- 
ant in  error  has  moved  to  dismiss. 

It  has  been  settled,  by  the  decisions  of  this  court,  that  after  a  case 
has  been  brought  here  and  decided,  and  a  mandate  issued  to  the 
court  below,  if  a  second  writ  of  error  is  sued  out  it  bi'ings  up  for 
revision  nothing  but  the  proceedings  subsequent  to  the  mandate. 
'Sone  of  the  questions  which  were  before  the  court  on  the  first  writ 
of  error  can  be  reheard  on  reexamined  upon  the  second ;  and  there 
is  nothing  therefore  now  before  the  court  but  the  taxation  of  costs. 
7  Wheat!!^,  58 ;  12  Pet,  488,  492. 

The  sum  taxed  being  less  than  $2,000,  no  writ  of  error  will  lie 
under  the  act  of  1789.     This  act  gives  no  jurisdiction  to  this  coui't 
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over  the  judgment  of  a  Circuit  Court,  where  the  judgment  is  for 
les8  than  that  sum. 

Neither  can  the  allowance  of  the  writ  by  the  Circuit  Court  give 
jurisdiction,  where  the  only  question  is  the  amount  of  costs  to  be 
taxed,  and  the  amount  allowed  is  less  than  $2,000.  The  discretion- 
ary power  in  this  respect  vested  in  the  Circuit  Courts  by  the  act  of 
July  4, 1836,  sec.  17,  is  evidently  confined  to  cases  which  involve 
the  construction  of  the  Patent  Laws,  and  the  claims  and  rights  of 
patentees  under  them.  But  the  amount  of  costs  which  either  party 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  is  not  regulated  by  these  laws.  The 
costs  claimed  are  allowed  or  refused  in  controversies  arising  under 
the  Patent  Acts,  upon  the  same  principles  and  by  the  same  laws 
which  govern  the  court  in  the  taxation  of  costs  in  any  other  case 
that  may  come  before  it.  The  same  laws,  therefore,  must  be  applied 
to  them  in  relation  to  the  writ  of  error,  and  must  limit  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  court  as  in  other  cases. 

The  writ  of  error  must  therefore  be  dismissed  for  want  of  juris- 
diction. But  as  the  question  raised  in  this  case  may  often  occur  in 
the  Ch'cuit  Courts,  and  it  is  important  that  the  practice  should  be  uni- 
form, it  is  proper  to  say  that  we  consider  the  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  allowing  those  costs  to  be  taxed  after  the  receipt  of  the  man- 
date from  this  court,  to  have  been  correct,  and  conformable  to  the 
general  practice  of  the  courts.  The  costs  are  perhaps  never  in  fact 
taxed  until  after  the  judgment  is  rendered,  and  in  many  cases  cannot 
be  taxed  until  afterwai-ds.  And  where  this  is  the  case,  the  amount ' 
ascertained  is  usually,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  entered  7iunc 
pro  tunc  as  a  part  of  the  original  judgment.  And  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  in  order  to  afford  the 
necessary  time  to  examine  and  decide  upon  the  several  items  of  costs 
to  which  the  successful  party  is  lawfully  entitled. 

Order.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Massachusetts,  and  was  argued  by  counsel;  on  consideration 
whereof,  it  is  now  here  ordered  and  adjudged  by  this  court,  that  this 
cause  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  dismissed  for  the  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Dismissed. 
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William  H.  Sbtmoub,  and  Dayton  S.  Morgan,  plaintiffs  in  error, 
V.  Cyrus  H.  McCormice. 

(16  Howard,  480.) 

1.  la  1834,  McCormick  obtained  a  patent  for  a  reaping-machine.    This  patent 

expired  in  1848. 

2.  In  1845,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  an  iniproyement  npon  his  patented  machine, 

and  in  1847  anothewpatent  for  new  and  useful  improvements  in  the  reaping- 
machine.  The  principal  one  of  these  last  was  in  giving  to  the  raker  of  the 
grain  a  convenient  seat  upon  the  machine. 

3.  In  a  suit  for  a  violation  of  the  patent  of  1847,  it  was  erroneous  In  the  Circuit 

Court  to  say  that  the  defendant  was  responsible  in  damages  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  he  had  pirated  the  whole  machine. 

4.  It  was  also  erroneous  to  lay  down  as  a  rule  for  the  measure  of  damages,  the 

amount  of  profits  wliich  tlie  patentee  would  have  made,  if  he  had  constructed 
and  sold  each  one  of  the  machines  which  the  defendants  constructed  and 
sold.  There  was  no  evidence  to  shovir  that  the  patentee  could  have  con- 
structed and  sold  any  more  than  he  actually  did. 

5.  The  acts  of  Congress  and  the  rules  for  measuring  damages  examined  and 

explained. 

This  case  was  brought  up  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  IsTorthern  District  of  New  York. 

The  manner  in  which  the  suit  was  brought,,  and  the  charge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  which  was  excepted  to,  are  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court.  The  reporter  passes  over  all  other  questions  which  were  raised 
and  decided,  except  those  upon  which  the  decision  of  this  court  turned. 

It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Gillet,  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  and  by  Mr. 
Stevens  and  Mr.  Johnson,  for  the  defendants  in  error.  There  was  also 
a  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Selden,  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error. 

The  following  points  are  taken  from  the  brief  of  Mr.  Gillet,  for  the 
plaintiffs  in  error: 

Sixth.  Where  the  claim  on  which  the  suit  is  founded  is  for  an 
improvement  on  old  machines,  patented  or  unpatented,  the  plaintiff 
is  not  entitled  to  recover,  as  a  measure  of  damages,  the  mechanical 
profits  that  he  could  make  upon  the  whole  machine,  including  the 
old  part.  His  damages  are  limited  to  the  profits  on  making  and 
vending  the  improvement  patented  and  infringed. 

The  plaintiff'  recited  in  his  declaration  and  furnished  oyer  of  his 
old  patent  of  1834,  for  a  reaping-machine,  which  expired  in  1848, 
and  his  patent  of  1845,  which  is  described  as  an  "  improvement  upon 
his  patented  machine."  In  his  patent  of  1847,  he  claims  "  new  and 
useful  improvements  iti  .the  reaping-machine  Ibrmerly  patented  by 
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me,"  in  which  he  also  claims  other  improvements  besides  the  one  in 
controversy,  which  is  his  last  claim,  and  relates  to  the  seat.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  suit,  the  machine  described  in  the  patent  of  1834, 
(which  had,  in  fact,  become  'public  property,)  and  the  improvements 
in  the  patent  of  1845,  and  a  large  portion  of  those  included  in  that 
of  1847,  the  defendants  had  a  perfectly  lawful  right  to  use.  This 
covered  the  whole  of  the  improved  reaping-machine,  except  what 
related  to  the  seat,  and  its  combination  with  the  reel.  It  cost  the 
defendants  to  make  their  machine,  which  had  no  seat,  about  $64.26. 
There  was  no  proof  to  show  the  extent  of  the  cost  of  the  plaintiff's 
seat.  One  was  made  by  Zinck  for  one  dollar.  The  plaintiff  allowed 
Brown,  in  effect,  1845-1846,  $75  each  for  making  machines  without 
the  elevated  seat;  and  he  proved  on  this  trial,  by  Blakesley,  that  it 
cost  him  only  $36,  and,  by  Dorman,  $37,  to  make  them  with  it.. 
There  can  be  no  pretense  that  the  addition  of  the  seat,  and  what  is; 
covered  by  the  last  claim,  added  much,  if  anything;  to  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  improved  machine.  The  plaintiff'  proved,  by  Blake- 
sley, that  the  manufa<;turer's  profit  on  the  whole  machine,  including- 
a  thirty-dollar  patent  fee,  was  $74. 

It  is  evident  that  the  manufacturer's  profit  constituted  the  principle 
item  of  gain  in  constructing  and  seUing  the  plaintiff's  reaper.  The 
court  instructed  the  jury  that  this  profit  on  the  two  old  machines,  and 
on  that  part  of  the  new  not  in  controversy,  could  be  recovered:  as  a 
part  of  the  plaintiff's  "actual  damage"  for  violating  the  last  claim 
of  the  patent  of  1847.  The  old  machine  of  1834  was  pubUc  property, 
and  everybody  had  a  right  to  construct  and  use  it.  The  patents 
show  that  it  contained  the  great  and  fundamental  parts,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  new  machine.  As  the  plaintiff  had  decided  not  to 
proceed  on  his  patent  of  1845,  that  was,  in  effect,  public  property. 
By  waiving  any  right  to  proceed  on  the  first  claim  of  his  patent  of 
1847,  the  plaintiff  limited  himself  to  the  seat,  combined  with  the  reel. 
The  defendants  had  a  right  to  make  every  other  part  of  the  improved 
machine,  and  having  the  right,  the  profits  up  to  that  point  were  law- 
fully theirs.  They  had  the  right  to  construct  the  whole,  save  the  seat. 
If  a  profit  could  be  made  upon  such  construction,  it  was  as  clearly 
theirs  as  if  they  had  been  made  upon  a  machine  totally  unlike  the 
plaintiff's.  There  is  no  law,  statute  or  otherwise,  which  prohibits 
their  making  and  receiving  such  profits.  The  court  instructed  the 
jury  that  all  these  profits  belonged  to  the  plaintiff,  but  pointed  to  no 
law  showing  him  entitled  to  them.  The  manufacturer's  profits  were 
distinct  from  his  patent  profits,  which  he  estimated  and  charged  the 
defendants  and  his  partners  generally  at  $30.  The  charge  of  the 
60 
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court  gives  Mm  both.  It  makes  ihe  monopoly  of  a  patent  confined 
"  to  an  inexpensive  improvement  carry  with  it  a  monopoly  of  manu- 
factiu'er's  profits  upon  what  is  public  property,  precisely  the  same  as 
if  the Ath^ile  had  been  included  in  the  claim  on  which  the  trial  was 
had;  The  rttling  of  the  judge  allowed  the  plaintiff  damages  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  if  'the  trial  had  been  on,  and  had  established,  the 
oild  piatents  of  1834  and  1845,  and  on  the  first  claim  of  that  of  1847, 
as  well  as  on- the  last.  If  the  defendants  pay  these  damages,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  plaintiff  suing  on  the  patent  of  1845,  and 
on  the  "first  claim  of  that  of  1847,  because  this  trial  and  verdict 
were  confined  to  the  last  claim  of  the  latter  patent.  They  were  not 
recovered  upon ;  but  the  plaintiff  was  adjudged'  to  enjoy  their  ad- 
vantages under  the  head  of  manufacturer's  profits.  But  we  deny 
that  the  Patent  Laws  confer  a  monopoly  of  profits  on  anything  not 
actually  patented.  It  would  be  extending  the  statute  so  as  to  make 
it  cover,  in  effect,  things  that  the  patentee  did  not  invent,  and  which 
by  law  belonged  to  the  public  at  large.  This  principle  would  author- 
ize the  patentee  of  an  improvement  in  steamboat  machinery,  or  rail- 
road cars,  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  and  other  like  machines,  to 
recover,  on  a  patent  for  some  trifling  improvement  of  either,  the  entire 
profits  of  manufacturing 'the'  whole  apparatus  to  which  it  might  be 
attached. 

The  judge's  rule  allows  the  plaintiff  precisely  the  same  damages 
as  if  his  last  claim  covered  the  whole  reaping-machine,  and  had 
been  held  to  be  valid.  Under  his  ruling,  if  the  material  parts, 
other  than  the  seat,  had  been  covered  by  several  other  patents,  the 
defendants  would  have  been  responsible  on  each,  as  well  as  to  the 
plaintiff,' for  all  profits,  manufacturing  as  well  as  for  the  patent-right. 
In  such  a  case  the  pTaintift''s  rights,  as  against  the  defendantsj  would 
be  precisely  as  strong  as  when  the  latter  used  what  is  now  public 
property.  If  the  plaintiff  should  briilg  a  new  suit  on  his  patent  of 
1845,  the  I'ecovery  on  that  of  1847  would  be  no  bar,'  and  he  might 
obtain  a  Second  manufacturer's  profit.  The  defendants  sought  to 
attack  the  validity  of  the  patent  of  1845,  but  the  evidence  was  ruled 
out ;  still  the  plaintiff  was  allowed  to  recover  for  the  manufacturer's 
profits  of  the  part  of  the  machine  covered  by  this  patent,  just  the 
same  as  if  it  had  been  a  part  of  the  last  claim  of  the  patent  of  1847. 
If  the  defendants  had  been  patentees  of  the  whole  machine  except 
th6  seat,  and  they  had  infringed  the  patent  for  that,  could  the  plain- 
tiff recover  manufactjirer's  profits  on  the  whole  machine  ?  Clearly 
not.  Still  the  rights  of  the  defendants  to  make  and  use  all  but  the 
seat  are  just  as  strong  and  legal,  when  they  use  what  is  public  prop- 
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erty,  or  what  is  not  covered  by  the  last  claim  of  the  patent  of  1847, 
as  if  they  exercised  them  under  a  patent.  The  fact  that  they  had  or 
had  not  a  patent  for  everything  but  the  seat,  can  neither  increase  nor 
diminish  the  plaintiff's  rights  to  damages ;  they  must  rest  solely  upon 
his  patent,  and  not  upon  those  of  others.  TJ'he  law  allows  him  all  the 
profit  he  can  make  on  his  patented  improvement,  and  nothing  be- 
'yond.  The  judge's  instruction  was  clearly  erroneous,  and  vitiates 
the  verdict. 

Seventh.  In  estimating  the  plaintiif 's  damages  for  an  infringement, 
his  "  actual  damages  "  alone  are  to  be  considered,  and  the  jury  are 
not  authorized  to  presume  that  if  the  defendants  had  not  made  and 
sold  machines,  "  all  persons  who  bought  the  defendants'  machines 
would  necessarily  have  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  patentee  and  pur- 
chase his  machines." 

The  proof  showed  that  the  plaintiff  manufactured  his  machines 
only  at  Chicago,  in  Illinois,  and  his  sales  were  in  the  "Western  States, 
except  a  few  in  Western  ISTew  York.  The  defendants  manufactured 
their  machines  at  Broclq)ort,  near  Rochester,  in  New  York,  and  sold 
them  there,  in  Canada,  and  some  at  the  West,  as  proved.  It  was 
proved  by  Hanna :  "  The  demand  within  my  knowledge  has  been 
unparalleled,  the  manufacturer  oftentimes  not  being  able  to  supply 
the  demand  at  certain  points."  The  plaintiff  offered  no  proof  tend- 
ing to  show  that  he  could  and  did  supply  all  the  demands  for  his 
machine,  and  could  have  furnished  more  if  called  for.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  this  evidence,  and  in  direct  conflict  with  the  oath  of  the 
plaintifl''s  own  witness,  who  was  his  superintendent,  the  court  in- 
structed the  jury,  that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  they  were  to  presume  that 
if  the  defendants  had  not  constructed  and  sold  any  machines,  the 
plaintiff  would  have  manufactured  and  sold  machines  to  the  same 
persons  to  whom  the  defendants  had  sold.  Hence,  the  jury  were  in- 
structed to  presume,  "  in  the  judgment  of  the  law,"  what  was  grossly 
improbable,  and  what  the  plaintiff  himself  had  actually  disproved. 
The  law  does  not  presume  that  all  the  persons  who  purchased  of  the 
defendants  would  have  purchased  of  the  plaintiff,  because  the  law 
does  not  presume  absurdities,  and  what  is  substantially  a  phj-sical 
impossibility;  nor  does  it  presume,  without  evidence,  that  the  plain- 
tiff' had  introduced  a  witness  who  had  sworn  falsely.  This  part  of 
the  charge  is  clearly  erroneous.  The  court  should  have  submitted 
this  matter  to  the  jury,  to  pass  on  as  a  question  of  fact. 

(Mr.  Stevens'  eighth  point  was  relative  to  the  following  exception 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  defendants  below,  namely :) 

To  that  part  of  the  charge  which  states,  "  the  general  rule  is,  that 
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the  plaintiff,  if  he  has  made  out  his  right  to  recover,  is  entitled  to 
the  actual  damages  he  has  sustained  by  reason  of  the  infringement ; 
and  those  damages  may  be  determined  by  ascertaining  the  profits 
which,  in  judgment  of  law,  he  would  have  made,  provided  the  'defend- 
ants had  not  interfered  with  his  rights.  That  view  proceeds  upon  the 
principle,  that  if  the  defendants  had  not  interfered  with  the  patentee, 
persons  who  bought  the  defendants'  machines  would  necessarily  have 
all  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  patentee  and  purchase  his  machine," — 
the  defendants  counsel  excepted. 

Eighth.  The  tenth  exception  cannot  be  sustained.  That  exception 
is  to  that  part  of  the  charge  which  states  that  the  rule  of  damages  is 
"  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover  the  actual  damages  he  has 
sustained  by  reason  of  the  infringement."  Those  damages  may  be 
determined  by  ascertaining  the  profits  which  the  plaintiff  would  have 
made  if  the  defendants  had  not  interfered  with  his  rights. 

It  is  submitted  that  this  is  the  correct  rule  of  damages  in  any  case ; 
but  in  this  case  its  correctness  cannot  be  doubted.  The  defendants, 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  plaintiff 's  rights,  intentionally  violated  them. 
They  were  intentional  wrong-doers,  and  were,  therefore,  bound  to  pay 
the  plaintiff  all  the  damage  he  had  sustained  by  their  tortious  acts, 
just  as  much  as  they  would  be  bound  to  pay  him  the  full  value  of  a 
horse  or  any  other  chattel  of  which  they  had  tortiously  deprived  him. 

It  was,  indeed,  contended,  on  the  trial,  that  defendants  were  only 
bound  to  pay  such  profits  as  they  had  made  by  this  intentional  piracy. 

"Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  question  whether  there  may  not 
be  considerations,  in  a  suit  in  equity,  where  the  defendants  ignorantly 
infringed  a  patent,  which  might  limit  the  damages  in  accordance  with 
the  rule  contended  for  by  the  defendants,  it  is  respectfully  submitted, 
that  in  a  suit  at  law,  where  the  defendants  have  willfully,  knowingly, 
and  intentionally  pirated  the  invention  of  the  patentee,  and  appro- 
priated it  to  their  own  use,  the  rule  of  damages  laid  down  by  the  court 
in  this  case  is  correct. 

An  infringer  can  afford  to  sell  the  machine  patented  at  a  less  profit 
than  the  patentee  can. 

He  has  spent  no  time,  exercised  no  intellect,  in  excogitating  the 
discovery  or  invention. 

He  has  spent  no  time  nor  money  in  procuring  the  patent  and  bring- 
ing it  into  public  use.  Any  other  rule  of  damages,  therefore,  than  that 
laid  down  by  the  court,  would  do  great  injustice  to  the  patentee. 

According  to  the  rule  contended  for  by  defendants,  if  they  had 
sold  the  reapers  made  by  them  for  simply  what  it  cost  to  construct 
them,  or  had  given  them  away,  although  it  deprived  the  patentee  of 
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the  profits  which  he  might  have  made  upon  those  reapers,  yet  he 
could  recover  no  damages. 

But  the  defendants'  counsel  did  not  request  the  court  to  charge 
that  the  rule  of  damages  was  different  from  that  stated  by  the  court. 
They  simply  excepted  to  the  charge  of  the  court  in  that  respect,  with- 
out giving  any  reasons,  or  stating  how  otherwise  they  desired  the  court 
to  charge,  in  that  regard. 

As  to  the  rule  of  the  damages,  see  Pier  son  v.  Eagle  Screw  Co.,  3 
Story,  402,  410 ;  Allen  v.  Blunt,  2  Wood.  &  Min.,  123,  446-7. 

Mr.  Justice  Grier  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  plaintiff  below,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  brought  this  action 
against  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  Seymour  &  Morgan,  for  the  infringe- 
ment of  his  patent-right.     The  declaration  consisted  of  two  counts. 

The  first  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  true  and  original  inven- 
tor of  certain  new  and  useful  improvements  in  the  machine  for  reap- 
ing all  kinds  of  small  grain,  for  which  he  obtained  letters  patent  on 
the  21st  of  June,  1834 ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  plaintiff  was  the 
inventor  of  certain  improvements  upon  the  aforesaid  patented  reap- 
ing-machine, for  which  he  obtained  letters  patent  on  the  31st  day 
of  January,  1845.  And  it  charged  that  the  defendant  had  made 
three  hundred  reaping-machines  which  infringed  the  inventions  and 
improvements  fourthly  and  fifthly  claimed  in  this  schedule  or  specifi- 
cation of  the  last-named  letters  patent. 

The  second  count  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  first  inventor 
of  certain  other  improvements  upon  his  said  reaping-machine  before 
patented,  for  which  he  obtained  letters  patent  on  the  23d  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1847 ;  and  that  the  defendant  manufactured  and  constructed 
three  hundred  machines  embracing  the  principles  of  the  last-named 
invention  and  improvements.  The  defendants  pleaded  not  guilty; 
and  the  case  being  called  for  trial  in  October,  1851,  they  prayed 
a  continuance  of  the  cause,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  certain 
witnesses  material  to  their  defense  against  the  charge  laid  in  the 
first  count,  to  wit,  the  infringement  of  the  patent  of  1845. 

The  court  intimated  an  opinion  that  the  affidavit  was  sufficient  to 
put  off  the  trial  of  the  cause ;  whereupon  the  plaintiff's  counsel  stated 
to  the  court,  that  rather  than  have  the  trial  put  oft",  thoy  would  not  on 
said  trial  seek  to  recover  against  the  defendant  on  account  of  any 
alleged  infringement  or  violation  by  the  defendants  of  the  plaintiff's 
rights  under  his  letters  patent  bearing  date  January  31,  1845,  set 
forth  in  his  declaration,  but  would  proceed  solely  for  a -violation  of 
the  rights  secured  to  him  by  his  letters  patent  bearing  date  October 
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23, 1847,  set  forth  in  his  declaration,  under  the  last  claim  specified 
in  that  patent  relating  to  the  seat  for  the  raker. 

The  trial  then  proceeded  on  the  last  count  in  the  declaration,  for 
the  infringement  hj  defendants  of  this  last  patent;  and  testimony 
offered  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  the  original  and  first  inven- 
tor of  the  reaping-machine,  as  described  in  his  patents  of  1834  and 
1845,  was  rejected. 

Numerous  excepnons  were  taken  by  defendants  in  the  course  of 
the  trial  and  to  various  instructions  contained  in  the  charge  of  the 
court.  Most  of  these  involve  no  general  or  important  legal  prin- 
ciple, and  could  not  be  understood  without  prolix  statements  with 
regard  to  the  facta  of  the  ease  and  the  structure  of  the  peculiar  mar- 
chines.  To  notice  them  in  detail  would  be  both  tedious  and  unprof- 
itable. We  deem  it  sufficient,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  defendants 
have  failed  to  support  their  exceptions  as  to  the  rulings  of  the  court 
concerning  the  testimony,  and  that  the  charge  of  the  learned  judge 
is  an  able  and  correct  exposition  of  the  law  as  applicable  to  the  case, 
with  the  exceptioia  of  the  points  which  we  propose  now  to  examine, 
and  which  are  contained  in  the,  following  portion  of  the  charge: 

"  The  only  remaining  question  is  that  of  damages.  The  rule  of 
law  on  this  subject  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  only  difficulty  that 
can  exist  is  in  the  application  of  it  to  tlie  evidence  in  the  case.  The 
general  rule  is,  that  the  plaintiff,  if  he  has  made  out  his  right  to 
recover,  is  entitled  to  the  actual  damages  he  has  sustained  by  reason 
of  the  infringement,  and  those  damages  may  be  determined  by  ascer- 
taining the  profits  which,  in  judgment  of  law,  he  would  have  made, 
provided  the  defendants  had  not  interfered  with  his  rights. 

"  That  view  proceeds  upon  the  principle,  that  if  the  defendants  had 
not  interfered  with  the  patentee,  all  persons  who  bought  the  defend- 
ants' machines  would  necessarily  have  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  pat- 
entee and  purchase  his  machine.  That  is  the  principle  on  which  the 
■profits  that  the  patentee  might  have  made  out  of  the  machines  thus 
unlawfully  constructed,  present  a  ground  that  may  aid  the  jury  in 
aiTiving  at  the  damages  which  the  patentee  has  sustained. 

"  It  has  been  suggested,  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendfints,  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  claims  of  the  plaintiff"  in  question  here  are  simply  for 
improvements  upon  his  old  reaping-machine,  and  not  for  an  entire 
machine  and  every  part  of  it,  the  damages  should  be  limited  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  improvements  thus  made,  and  that  there- 
fore a  distinction  exists,  in  regard  to  the  rule  of  damages,  between 
an  infringement  of  an  entire  machine  and  an  infringement  of  a  mere 
improvement  on  a  machine.     I  do  not  assent  to  this  distinction.     On 
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the  eontfaiy,  according  to  my  view  of  the  law  regulating  the  measure 
of  damages  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  rule  which  is  to  govern  is  the 
same  whether  the  patent  covers  an  entire  machine  or  an  improvement 
on  a  machine.  Those  who  choose  to  use  the  old  machine  have  a  right 
to  \ase  it  without  incurring  any  responsibility ;  but  if  they  ingraft  on 
it  the  improvement  secured  to  the  patentee,  and  use  the  machine  with 
that  improvement,  they  have  deprived  the  patentee  of  the  fruits  of 
his  invention,  the  same  as  if  he  had  invented  the  entire  machine ; 
because  it  is  his  improvement  that  gives  value  to  the  machine,  on 
account  of  the  public  demand  for  it.  The  old  instrument  is  aban- 
doned, and  the  public  call  for  the  improved  instrument ;  and  the  whole 
instrument,  with  the  improvement  upon  it,  belongs  to  the  patentee. 
Any. person  has  a  right  to  use  the  old  machine ;  and  if  an  inventor 
ingrafts  upon  an  old  machine,  which  he  has  a  right  to  use,  a,n  im,-., 
provement  that  makes  it  superior  to  anything  of  the  Idnd  for.  the  . 
accomplishment  of  its  purposes,  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
operation  of  the  machine,  under  all  circumstances,  with  the  improve- 
ment ingrafted  upon  it,  to  the  same  degree  in  which  the  original 
inventor  is  entitled  to  the  old  machine. 

"  There  are  some  data,  furnished  by  the  counsel  on  both  sides,  which 
it  is  proper  the  jury  should  take  into  view  in  ascertaining  the  damages, 
provided  they  arrive  at  this  question  in  the  case.  It  is  conceded  that 
just  three  hundred  machines  have  been  made  by  the  defendants,  of 
the  description  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention,  and  testimony 
has  been  gone  into  on  both  sides  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  cost 
of  the  machines,  and  the  prices  at  which  they  sold.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  profits  accruing  to  the  party  who  makes  machines  of 
this  description,  you  must  first  ascertain  the  cost  of  the  materials  and 
labor,  and  the  interest  on  the  capital  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
machines.  You  must  also  take  into  account  the  expenses  to  whijCh> 
the  manufacturer  is  subjected  in  putting  them  into  market,  such  as 
that  of  agencies  and  transportation,  also  of  insurance ;  and  where, 
the  article  is  sold  on  credit,  a  deduction  must  also  be  made  for  bad 
debts.  All  these  things  must  be  taken  into  account,  in  order,  to  bring 
into  the  cost  every  element  that  properly  goes  to  constitute  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturer.  "When  you  have  ascertained  the  aggre- 
gate sum  of  the  cost,  deduct  it  from  the  price  paid  by  the  purchaser, 
and  you  have  the  net  profit  on  each  machine.  By  this  process  you 
are  enabled  to  approximate  to  something  like  the  actual  loss  tliat 
the  patentee  sustains  in  a  case  where  his  I'ight  has  been  violated  by 
persons  interfering  with  him  and  putting  into  market  his  improve- 
ment." 
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The  plaintiffs  in  eri'or  complain  that  these  rules  with  regard  to 
damages,  as  thus  laid  down  hy  the  court,  are  incorrect,  and  have 
produced  a  verdict  for  most  ruinous  damages,  far  beyond  anything 
justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  1.  Because  the  jury  were  instructed 
that  it  is  a  legal  presumption  that  if  defendants  had  not  made  and  sold 
machines,  all  persons  who  bought  the  defendants'  machines  would 
necessarily  have  been  compelled  to  go  to  the  patentee  and  purchase 
his  machines.  That  this  principle  was  enunciated  as  a  binding  princi- 
ple of  law,  although  the  plaintiff  below  had  given  no  evidence  to  show 
that  he  could  have  made  and  sold  a  single  machine  more  than  he  did, 
or  was  injured  in  any  way  by  the  competition  of  the  defendants,  or 
hindered  from  selling  all  he  made  or  could  make.  And,  secondly, 
because  the  jury  were  instructed  that  the  measure  of  damages  for 
infringing  a  patented  improvement  on  a  machine  in  public  use  is  the 
same  as  if  the  defendant  had  pirated  the  whole  machine,  and  every 
improvement  on  it  previously  made;  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  the 
plaintiff  below  had  a  right  to  recover  as  great  damages  for  the  in- 
fringement of  the  patent  in  his  second  count  as  if  he  had  proceeded 
on  both  counts  of  his  declaration,  and  shown  the  infringement  of  all 
the  patents  claimed;  and  that  in  consequence  of  these  instructions 
,  they  have  been  amerced  in  damages  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $17,- 
306.66,  and  with  costs  to  nearly  the  round  sum  of  $20,000. 

"We  are  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiffs  in  error  have  just  reason  of 
complaint,  as  regards  these  instructions  and  their  consequent  result. 

The  first  Patent  Act  of  1790  made  the  infringer  of  a  patent  liable  to 
■"forfeit  and  pay  to  the  patentee  such  damages  as  should  be  assessed  by 
a' jury,  and,  moreover,  to  forfeit  to  the  person  aggrieved  the  infring- 
ing machine." 

The  act  of  1793  enacted  "  that  the  infringer  should  forfeit  and  pay 
to  the  patentee  a  sum  equal  to  three  times  the  price  for  which  the 
patentee  has  usually  sold  or  licensed  to  other  persons  the  use  of  said 
invention."  Here  the  price  of  a  license  is  assumed  to  be  a  just  meas- 
ure of  single  damages,  and  the  forfeiture  by  way  of  penalty  is  fixed  at 
treble  that  suni.  But  as  experience  began  to  show  that  some  inven- 
tions or  discoveries  had  their  chief  value  in  a  monopoly  of  use  by  the 
inventor,  and  not  in  a  sale  of  licenses,  the  value  of  a  license  could  not 
rbe  made  a  universal  rule  as  a  measure  of  damages.  The  act  of  17th 
■of  April,  1800,  changed  the  rule,  and  compelled  the  infringer  "  to 
forfeit  and  pay  to  the  patentee  a  sum  equal  to  three  times  the  actual 
(damage  sustained  by  such  patentee."  This  act  continued  in  force  till 
1836,  when  the  act  now  in  force  was  passed. 

Experience  had  shown  the  very  great  injustice  of  a  horizontal  rule. 
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equally 'affecting  all  cases,  without  regai'd  to  their  peculiar  merits. 
The  defendant  who  acted  in  ignorance  or  good  faith,  claiming  under 
a  junior  patent,  was  made  liable  to  the  same  penalty  with  the  wanton 
and  malicious  pirate.  This  rule  was  manifestly  unjust;  for  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  taking  a  man's  property  in  an  invention  should 
be  trebly  punished,  while  the  measure  of  damages  as  to  other  prop- 
erty is  single  and  actual  daclhages.  It  is  true,  where  the  injury  is 
wanton  or  malicious,  a  jury  may  inflict  vindictive  or  exemplary  dam- 
ages, not  to  recompense  the  plaintiff,  but  to  punish  the  defendant. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  injustice,  the  Patent  Act  of  1836  confines 
the  jury  to  the  assessment  of  "actual  damages."  The  power  to 
inflict  vindictive  or  punitive  damages  is  committed  to  the  discretion 
and  judgment  of  the  court,  within  the  limit  of  trebhng  the  actual 
damages  found  by  the  jury. 

It  must  be  apparent,  to  the  most  superficial  observer  of  the  immense 
variety  of  patents  issued  every  day,  that  there  cannot,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  any  one  rule  of  damages  which  will  equally  apply  to  all 
cases.  The  mode  of  ascertaining  actual  damages  must  necessarily 
depend  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  monopoly  granted.  A  man 
who  invents  or  discovers  a  new  composition  of  matter,  such  as  vul- 
canized India-rubber,  or  a  valuable  medicine,  may  find  his  profit  to 
consist  in  a  close  monopoly,  forbidding  any  one  to  compete  with  him 
in  the  market,  the  patentee  being  himself  able  to  supply  the  whole 
demand  at  his  own  price.  If  he  should  grant  licenses  to  all  who 
might  desire  to  manufacture  his  composition,  mutual  competition 
might  destroy  the  value  of  each  license.  This  may  be  the  case,  also, 
where  the  patentee  is  the  inventor  of  an  entire  new  machine. 

If  any  person  could  use  the  invention  or  discovery  by  paying  what- 
a  jury  might  suppose  to  be  the  fair  value  of  a  license,  it  is  plain  that 
competition  would  destroy  the  whole  value  of  the  monopoly.  In  such 
cases  the  profit  of  the  infringer  may  be  the  only  criterion  of  the  actual 
damage  of  the  patentee.  ,  But  one  who  invents  some  improvement 
in  the  machinery  of  a  mill  could  not  claim  that  the  profits  of  the 
whole  mill  should  be  the  measure  of  damages  for  the  use  of  his  im- 
provement. And  where  the  profit  of  the  patentee  consists  neither 
in  the  exclusive  use  of  the  thing  invented  or  discovered,  nor  in  the 
monopoly  of  making  it  for  others  to  use,  it  is  evident  that  this  rule 
could  not  apply. 

The  case  of  Stimpson's  patent  for  a  turnout  in  a  railroad  may  be 
cited  as  an  example.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  patentee  that  aU 
railroads  should  use  his  invention,  provided  they  paid  him  the  price 
of  his  license.    He  could  not  make  his  profit  by  selling  it  as  a  com- 
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plete  and  separate  machine.  An  infringer  of  such  a  patent  could 
not  be  liable  to  damages  to  the  amount  of  the  profits  of  his  railroad, 
nor  could  the  actual  damages  to  the  patentee  be  measured  by  any 
known  ratio  of  the  profits  on  the  road.  The  only  actual  damage 
which  the  patentee  has  suff'ei-ed  in  such  a  case  is  the  non-payment  of 
the  price  which  he  has  put  on  his  license,  with  interest,  and  no  more. 
There  may  be  cases,  as  where  the  thing  has  been  used  but  for  a  short 
time,  in  which  the^jury  should  find  less  than  that  sum ;  and  there 
may  be  cases  where,  from  some  peculiar  circumstance,  the  patentee 
may  show  actual  damage  to  a  larger  amount.  Of  this,  a  jury  must 
judge  fi-om  the  evidence,  under  instructions  from  the  court  that  ithey 
can  find  only  such  damages  as  have  actually  been  proved  to  have 
been  sustained. 

Where  an  inventor  finds  it  profitable  to  exercise  his  montipoly  by 
selling  licenses  to  make  or  use  his  improvement,  he  has  himself  fixed 
the  average  of  his  actual  damage,  when  his  invention  has.  been  used 
without  his  license.  If  he  claims  anything  above  that  amount,  he.-, 
is  bound  to  substantiate  his  claim  by  clear  and  distinct  evidcaee.'; 
When  he  has  himself  established  the  market  value  of  his  improve- 
ment, as  separate  and  distinct  from  the  other  machinery  with  which 
it  is  connected,  he  can  have  no  claim,  in  justice  or  equity,  to  make 
the  profits  of  the  whole  machine  the  measure  of  his  demand.  It  is 
only  where,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  no  other  rule 
can  be  found,  that  the  defendant's  profits  become  the  criterion  of  the 
plaintiff's  loss.  Actual  damages  must  be  actually  proved,  and  can- 
not be  assumed  as  a  legal  inference  from  any  facts  which  amount  not 
to  actual  proof  of  the  fact.  What  a  patentee  "  would  have  made,  it 
the  infringer  had  not  interfered  with  his  rights,"  is  a  question  of  fact, 
and  not  "a  judgment  of  law."  The  question  is  not  what  specula- 
tively he  may  have  lost,  but  what  actually  he  did  lose.  It  is  not  a 
"judgment  of  law,"  or  necessary  legal  infei*ence,  that  if  all  the 
manufacturers  of  steam-engines  and  locomotives  who  have  built  and  ■ 
,  sold  engines  with  a  patented  cut-oft",  or  steam  whistle,  had  not  made 
such  engines,  that  therefore  all  the  purchasers  of  engines  would 
have  employed  the  patentee  of  the  cut-off,  or  whistle ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, such  patentee  is  entitled  to  all  the  profits  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  steam.- engines  by  those,  who  may  have  used, 
his  improvement  without  his  license.  Such  a  rule  of  damages 
would  be  better  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  "  speculative,"  "  imagin- 
ary," or  "fanciful,"  than  that  of  «  actual." 

If  the  measure  of  damages  be  the  same,  whether  a  patent  be  for 
an  entire  machine  or  for  some  improvement  in  some  part  of  it,  then 
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it  follows  that  each  one  who  has  patented  an  improvement  in  any 
portion  of  a  steam-engine,  or  other  complex  machines,  may  recover 
the  whole  proiits  arising  from  the  skill,  labor,  material,  and  capital 
employed  in  making  the  whole  machine,  and  the  unfortunate  me- 
chanic may  he  compelled  to  pay  treble  his  whole  proiits  to  each  of 
a  dozen  or  more  several  inventors  of  some  small  improvement  in  the 
erigirie  he  has  built.  By  this  doctrine,  even  the  smallest  patt  is  made 
equal  to  the  whole,  and  "  actual  damages "  to  the  plaintift"  may  be 
converted  into  an  unlimited  series  of  penalties  on  the  defendant. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  very  grave  error  to  instruct  a 
jury  "  that  as  to  the  measure  of  damages  the  same  rule  is  to  govern, 
whether  the  patent  covers  an  entire  machine,  or  an  improvement  on 
a  machine." 

It  appears,  from  the  evidence  in  this  case,  that  McCormick  sold 
licenses  to  use  his  original  patent  of  1834,  for  twenty  dollars  each. 
He  sold  licenses  to  the  defendants  to  make  and  vend  machines  con- 
taining all  his  improvements,  to  any  extent,  for  thirty  dollars  for  each 
machine,  or  at  an  average  of  ten  dollars  for  each  of  his  three  patents. 
The  defendants  made  and  sold  many  hundred  machines,  and  paid  that 
price  and  no  more.  They  refused  to  pay  for  the  last  three  hundred 
machines,  under  a  belief  that  the  plaintift'  was  not  the  original  inven- 
tor of  this  last  improvement,  whereby  a  seat  for  the  raker  was  pi'o- 
vided  on  the  machine,  so  that  he  could  ride,  and  not  be  compelled  to 
walk,  as  before.  Beyond  the  refusal  to  pay  the  usual  license  price, 
the  plaintiff  showed  no  actual  damage.  The  jury  gave  a  verdict  for 
nearly  double  the  amount  demanded  for  the  use  of  the  three  several 
patents,  in  a  suit  where  the  defendant  was  charged  with  violating 
one  only,  and  that  for  an  improvement  of  small  importance  wher. 
compared  with  the  whole  machine.  This  enormous  and  ruinous  ver- 
dict is  but  a  corollary  or  necessary  consequence  from  the  instructions 
given  in  that  portion  of  the  charge  of  the  court  on  which  we  have 
been  commenting,  and  of  the  doctrines  therein  asserted,  and  tc 
which  this  court  cannot  give  their  assent  or  concun-ence. 

The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  reversed,  with  a  venire  de 
novo. 

Order.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern 
District  of  ISTew  York,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ;  on  consideration 
whereof,  it  is  now  here  ordered  and  adjudged  by  this  court,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  reversed  with  costs ;  and  that  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is 
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hereby,  remanded  to  the  said  Cu"cuit  Court,  with  directions  to  award 
a  venire  facias  de  novo. 

Ebversed  and  remanded. 


The  York  and  Maryland  Line  Eailroad  Company,  plaintiee  in 

»      ERROR,  V.  EOSS  "WlNANS. 
(17  Howard.  30.) 

1.  A  railroad  company,  organized  under  a  charter  from  Pennsylvania,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  infraction  of  a  patent-right  respecting  cars,  although  the  entire 
capital  stock  of  the  company  was  held  by  a  connecting  railroad  company  in 
Maryland,  wliich  Litter  company  also  worked  the  road  by  the  instrumentality 
of  its  agents,  and  motive-power,  and  cars. 

2;  The  obligations  to  the  community  which  the  Pennsylvania  company  is  placed 
under,  by  its  charter,  cannot  be  evaded  by  any  transfer  of  its  rights  and 
powers  to  another  company;  and  in  this  case,  the  Pennsylvania  company 
contributes  to  the  expense  of  working  the  road,  and  of  paying  the  officers 
and  agents  who  an;  employed. 

ii.  Coui-t^  will  not  allow  corporations  to  escape  from  their  proper  responsibility, 
by  means  of  any  disguise. 

4.  Where  the  patent  was  signed  by  an  acting  Commissioner  of  Patents,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  aver  or  prove  that  he  was  legally  entitled  to  act  in  that  capacity. 
The  court  will  judicially  take  notice  of  the  persons  who  preside  over  the  Pat- 
ent Office,  whether  they  do  so  permanently  or  transiently. 

This  case  was  brought  up  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  case  is  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

It  was  argued  by  Mr.  J.  Mason  Campbell  and  Mr.  Johnson,  for  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  St.  George  T:  Campbell  and  Mr.  Latrobe, 
for  the  defendant. 

The  points  made  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  were  the 
following : 

The  court  below  (Judge  Kane)  charged  the  jury,  in  substance, 
that  as  the  infraction  complained  of  was  committed  on  the  road  of 
the  plaintiff  in  error,  though  the  cars  were  owned  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Susquehanna  Eaiboad  Company,  the  plaintiff  in  error  was  re- 
sponsible in  this  action,  because  the  profits  accruing  from  the  use  of 
the  cars  were  divided  between  the  two  companies. 

He  also  charged  the  jury,  that  in  estimating  the  amount  of  dam- 
ages, they  were  to  be  guided  by  the  sum  which  had  been  fixed  by 
the  witnesses  as  the  fair  compensation  for  an  annual  license  for  each 
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car,  and  were  to  allow  such  sum  annually,  for  each  car,  for  a  period 
of  six  years  antecedently  to  the  institution  of  the  suit. 

The  plaintiff  in  error  will  contend  that  the  learned  judge  below 
erred  in  both  parts  of  his  charge — 

1.  As  to  the  liability  of  the  plaintiff  in  error.     The  cars  which 
were  assumed  to  be  made  in  violation  of  the  patent  of  the  defend- 
ant in  error  were  not  built  by,  and  did  not  belong  to,  the  plaintiff  ilr 
error.     It  is  not  liable,  therefore,  for  their  construction ;  nor  is  it  pre- 
tended that  it  has  sold  any.    If  liable  at  all,  it  is  for  a  use  of  the  cars. 

'Now,  in  point  of  fact,  it  did  not  I'un  the  cars  in  question  over  its 
road. 

The  whole  transportation  was  done  by  ^he  Baltimore  and  Susque- 
hanna Railroad  Company ;  and  if  there  has  been  any  user  by  the 
plaintiff  in  error  of  cars  in  violation  of  the  patent  of  the  defendant 
in  error,  it  is  a  constructive  user,  growing  out  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween it  and  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company,  by 
which  one-third  of  the  net  revenue  from  transportation  is  credited  to 
it,  and  a  user  in  fact,  under  that  agreement,  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Susquehanna  Railroad  Company. 

This  agreement  is  supposed,  by  the  learned  judge  below,  to  do  one 
of  two  things :  either  to  constitute  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent 
between  the  two  corporations,  or  to  make  them  partners. 

As  to  the  first  view,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  subject  of  the 
agency  being  the  running  of  the  cars,  and  the  plaintiff  in  error  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  the  running,  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  an 
agent,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  it  does  nothing  in  the  agency. 
With  still  less  plausibility  can  it  be  regarded  as  a  principal ;  its  sup- 
posed agent  in  that  case,  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad 
Company,  not  only  owning  and  running  the  obnoxious  cars  itself, 
but  doing  so  by  force  of  its  own  power  in  the  premises. 

As  to  the  other  view,  to  wit,  that  of  a  partnership  between'  the 
plaintiff  in  error  and  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Com- 
pany, a  more  extended  examination  is  necessary. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  impossible  to  establish  this  hypothesis, 
without  conceding  that  these  two  corporations  would  have  had  a 
right  to  form  a  partnership  expressly.  Whether  the  partnership  be 
express  or  implied,  only  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  by 
which  it  is  shown.  The  thing  is  the  same,  however  proved.  Npw, 
the  power  to  form  a  partnership  is  one  which  corporations  do  not 
possess,  unless  it  be  given  in  express  terms,  or  by  necessary  implica- 
tion. Sharon  Canal  Co.  v.  Fidton  Bank,  7  Wend.,  412 ;  Canal  Bridge 
V.  Gordon,  1  Pick.,  305. 
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There  are  neither  such  words  nor  implication  in  the  present  in- 
stance, and,  of  consequence,  no  partnership  can  be  deduced  where 
-the  power  to  create  that  relation  is  wanting. 

If,  however,  the  power  be  conceded,  and  no  partnership  has  been 
in  terms,  formed,  it  is  only  to  be  implied,  in  law,  from  the  division 
of  the  net  protijts  of  transportation  between  the  two  coi'porations, 
.  provided  for  by  their  agreement. 

But  the  reception  of  a  part  of  the  profits  is  not  always  attended 
with  this  consequUBnce.  Seamen  and  clerks  may  receiive  their  pay 
in  this  form,  without  becoming  partners  thereby,  either  inter  se  or 
as  to  third  persons.  So  a  landlord  may  get  his  rent  iu  the  shape  of 
profits,  and  not  be  made  a  pai'tner  by  such  receipt.  The  test  seems 
to  be  in  the  ajiimus  of  the  parties  as  to  the  reservation  of  profits,  and 
not  iu  1:he  reservation  itself.  If  their  purpose  be  coinpensation  mere- 
ly to  one  fu^vnishing  something  necessary  to  the  business,  a  partner- 
ship is  not  held  to  be  created.  Such  is  the  present  case,  where  it  is 
plain  that  the  object  was  merely  to  compensate  the  plaintift'  in  error 
for  the  use  of  its  road,  and  to  make  the  rent  therefor  commensurate 
with  the  use.  Story  on  Part.,  sees.  36,  38 ;  3  Kent's  Comm.,  33 ; 
Perrine  v.  Ejankenson,  6  Ilalsted,  181 ;  Heimstreet  v.  Howland,  5  Denio, 
68 ;  E&ckert  v,  Fegeiy,  6  "Watts  &  Serg.,  143 ;  Boyer  v.  Anderson,  2 
Leigh,  550^  Loomis  v,  Marshall,  12  (Donn.,  69;  CoUyer  on  Part.,  sec. 
44,  and  note. 

Conceding,  however,  ar^Mmewii  gratid,  that  the  relation  of  principal 
and  agent,  or  of  partners,  existed  between  the  two  corporations,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  infringements  complained  of  were  not 
committed  by  the  plaintiff  in  error,  but  by  the  Baltimore  and  Sus- 
quehanna ES'^road  Company. 

Ifow,  the  tortious  acts  of  the  company  last  named  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  acts  done  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  business  between 
it  and  the  plaintiif  in  error,  whatever  be  the  relation  between  these 
parties ;  and  to  make  the  plaintiff  in  error  responsible,  it  must  be 
shown  to  be  privy  to  their  commission,  before  or  after.  Story  on 
Agency,  sec.  455 ;  Collyer  on  Part.,  sec.  457 ;  Eeplinger  v.  Young,  10 
Wheat.,,  358,  363. 

But  the  learned  judge  below  excludes  altogether  this  element  of 
accountability,  and  rnakes  the  plaintiff  in  error  liable,  without  putting 
the  fact  of  privity  to  the  jury. 

2.  The  charge  below  is  also  erroneous  as  to  the  amount  of  damages 
recoverable. 

It  gave  the  jury  to  understand  that  they  could  find  against  the 
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plaintiff  in  error  for  a  user  of  the  patent  of  the  defendant  in  error, 
for  six  years  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  suit. 

But  the  declaration  only  charged  (Record,  4)  a  user  during  the 
term  of  seven  years  for  which  the  extension  of  the  patent  had  been 
granted. 

Now,  the  seven  years'  extension  began  only  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1848,  and  all,  therefore,  that  was  recoverable  under  the  declaration 
was  for  a  user  from  the  1st  of  October,  1848,  to  the  time  of  suit 
brought,  (April,  1851,)  a  period  of  less  than  three  years,  instead  of 
six,  as  charged. 

3.  The  suit  being  only  for  infringements  committed  during  the 
extension  of  the  patent,  it  is  further  submitted,  that  the  extension 
being  by  the  acting  Commissioner  of  Patents,  is  unavailing  to  give 
the  defendant  in  error  any  rights. 

If  this  court,  in  4  Howard,  646,  meant  to  affirm  the  validity  of 
the  acts  of  such  a  functionary,  as  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Justice  "Wood- 
bury, in  1  "Woodbury  and  Minot,  248,  this  point  is  not  now  open; 
but  if  it  be  open,  the  plaintiff  in  error  relies  on  the  fii'st  and  second 
sections  of  the  Patent  Act  of  1846,  as  governing  the  Patent  Office,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  acts  of  1792  and  1795.  1  Stat,  at  Large,  281, 
415. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  error  made  the  following  points: 
1.  The  extension  of  the  patent  by  the  acting  Commissioner,  &c. 
(The  argument  upon  this  head  is  omitted.) 

The  remaining  exceptions  to  the  charge  of  the  judge  were — 
1.  "  That  the  York  and  Maryland  Line  Railroad  Company,  and 
the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company,  were  two  dis- 
tinct companies  as  to  third  persons."  The  force  of  this  exception  is 
not  clearly  apprehended.  If  it  is  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
judge  should  have  charged  that  the  two  companies  were  the. same, 
and  not  "  two  distinct  companies  as  to  third  persons,"  it  is  difficult 
to  perceive,  first,  how  it  could  have  been  sustained  in  point  of  law; 
or,  second,  how  it  would  serve  the  defendants  below.  They  were 
two  corporations,  had  two  charters  from  different  sovereignties,  and 
had  never  been  united  by  law.  How  could  the  judge  say,  then,  that 
they  were  not  two  distinct  companies  ? 

But  if  they  were  the  sanie  company  as  to  third  persons,  the  judge 

should,  as  this  exception  supposes,  have  so  charged ;  and  then  the 

main  point  of  defense,  that  the  use  by  one  was  not  the  use  by  the 

other,  would  have  utterly  fajled. 

In  fact,  however,  upon  this  point,  all  the  judge  said,  was  that  if 
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there  were  two  tort  feasors,  a  sdt  could  be  maintained  against  either ; 
for  which  proposition  no  authority  is  needed. 

2.  The  second  exception  to  the  charge  is — 

In  charging  further,  that  whether  the  relation  between  them  was 
that  of  agency  or  partnership,  the  liability  of  defendants  was  the 
same. 

As  a  legal  proposition,  standing  singly,  this  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned. 

One  of  two  paflners  is  liable  to  an  action  for  an  infringement,  as 
for  any  other  tort  committed  by  his  authority,  or  participated  in  by 
him.     This  was  all  the  judge  said.    He  was  not  asked  to  charge — 

1.  That  two  corporations  cannot  form  a  contract  of  copartnership. 

2.  Or  that,  under  the  evidence  in  this  cause,  there  was  no  proof  of 
partnership. 

3.  Or  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  agency  by  which  the  defend- 
ants could  be  held  liable. 

Not  being  asked,  he  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  point,  but  simply 
said,  whether  the  relations  were  those  of  partners,  or  principal  and 
agent,  neither  would  affect  the  plaintiff's  right.  In  this,  there  was, 
it  is  admitted,  no  error.  If  the  defendant  desired  specific  instruc- 
tions, they  should  have  been  prayed. 

The  judge,  by  limiting  his  illustration  to  partnership  or  agency, 
actually  favored  the  defendants ;  for  he  might  have  charged,  that 
under  the  facts,  no  matter  by  what  name  the  relation  of  the  com- 
panies was  called,  the  defendants  were  liable,  participating  as  they 
did  in  the  tort.  Grant  that  no  copartnership  contract  can  lawfully 
be  made  between  two  corporations ;  yet,  if  they  did  make  it,  shall 
they  be  allowed  to  allege  its  unlawfulness  against  a  third  party,  whose 
property  is  tortiously  used  for  their  profit  ? 

If  they  do  make  such  a  bargain,  whether  lawful  or  otherwise,  and 
it  result  in  a  use  by  them  of  the  pa;tented  improvement,  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  the  contract  by  which  the  use  was  accomplished  can  be  no 
defense. 

They  are  complained  of  for  one  unlawful  act,  and  this  would  be  to 
defend  it  by  showing  another. 

If  they  participated  in  the  use  of  the  patented  thing,  no  matter 
how,  whether  under  a  lawful  or  unlawful  contract,  they  are  liable. 
It  is  the  doing  of  the  thing,  and  not  the  mode  in  which  it  is  done, 
that  is  complained  of 

"Without  defining  the  relations  of  the  parties,  the  defendants,  upon 
this  view,  are  clearly  liable. 

Whether  the  contract  was  lawful  or  unlawful,  its  effect  was  to 
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make  the  act  of  one  the  act  of  the  other ;  the  use  by  one  the  use  by 
the  other. 

If,  however,  the  relation  of  the  two  companies  is  here  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  its  character,  not  made  the  subject  of  an  express  point 
in  the  court  below,  is  to  be  argued,  it  will  be  contended  that  such  a 
use  of  the  thing  patented  was  proved  as  made  the  defendants  liable, 
in  any  view  that  can  be  taken  of  the  case. 

1.  Whether  the  use  proved  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  direct  and 
independent  use  by  the  defendants  below. 

2.  Or  as  a  use  through  their  agents,  (the  Maryland  company,)  with 
their  knowledge,  by  their  authority,  upon  their  property,  and  of  which 
use  they  directly  received  a  portion  of  the  profits. 

3.  Or  as  a  use,  as  a  partner,  with  the  Maryland  company,  paying  a 
proportion  of  losses  by,  and  receiving  a  proportion  of  the  profits,  as 
such,  from  the  use. 

4.  Or  whether  contributing  as  they  did  their  road,  which  was- 
essential  to  the  availability  of  the  cars  of  the  Susquehanna  company,, 
the  defendants  below  were  to  be  looked  upon,  as  suggested  by  the- 
judge's  charge,  as  the  agents  of  the  former  company. 

1.  TherS  was  evidence  of  a  direct  and  independent  use  by  the 
defendants  below,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  patentee. 

The  defendants  were  a  Pennsylvania  company,  fully  prganizefV„ 
and  having  possession  of  their  road. 

The  uses  made  of  their  road  were  their  own  uses.  The  road  and 
the  cars  upon  it  are  a  single  machine,  the  use  of  a  part  of  which  in- 
volves the  use  of  all  other  parts.  The  cars  are  useless  without  the 
road.  The  road  is  useless  without  the  cars.  The  terms  upon  wMch 
the  cars  are  permitted  to  be  used  are  immaterial.  The  injury  com- 
plained of  is  the  use. 

It  is  this  which  distinguishes  this  case  from  the  case  of  Keplinger  v. 
Ymmg,  10  "Wheaton,  358.  There  Young  was  held  not  to  be  liable, 
because  he  only  purchased  the  product  of  a  machine ;  but  it  would 
have  been  different  had  he  taken  the  machine  into  his  own  keeping, 
and  used  it. 

Indeed,  in  that  case  the  court  intimate  that  had  the  facts  from 
which  it  might  fairly  have  been  inferred  that  Young  used  the  ma- 
chine been  before  them,  the  result  might  have  been  different. 

2.  Even  if  the  fact  of  the  ownership  of  the  cars  by  the  Maryland 
company  is  inconsistent  with  this  view,  yet  the  Maryland  company, 
using  the  defendants'  road  only  through  their  consent,  can  occupy 
no  other  position  than  that  of  agents,  for  whose  acts,  done  in  the 
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course  of  their  basmesSj'the  principals  must  be  responsible,  especially 
as  they  are  directly  benefitted  by  them. 

The  Pennsylvania  company  may,  by  law,  ran  cars  on  their  own 
road.  The  Maryland  company  has  no  right  to  do  so,  by  law,  within 
Pennsylvania.  Thejr  charter  gives,  and  can  ^ve,  no  such  author- 
ity; and'sneh  running  would  be  a  nuisance,  if  done  by  them  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  could  not  be  justified  under  their  own  charter. 
The  PenHsylvanig,  company,  duly  chartered,; build  a' road;  they  need 
rolling-stock,  and  the  patented  cars  are  used  as  such,  and  they  re- 
ceive one-thh'd  of  the  net  profits  of  the  earnings  thereof.  Without 
this,  the  Maryland  company  could  not  use  the  Pennsylvania  road; 
by  it,  they  become,' for  a  fluctuating';  compensation,  the  agents  of  the 
Pennsylvania  company,  to  stock  and  run  their  road.  If  there  can 
be  no  partnersMp,  they  enter  Pennsylvania  by  virtue  of  this  agency 
alone.  A  portion  of  the  things  done  by  them  in  the  fulfillment  of 
that  agency,  by  the  authority,  with  the  sanction,  and  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  the  defendants,  is  to  use  the  patented  improvement.  A  pro- 
portion of  the  repairs  upon  it  are  charged  to  the  principal;  a  portion 
of  the  profits  from  its  use  is  paid  to  the  principal.  Ko  authorities 
are  needed  to  show  that  for  an  injury  by  an  agent  the  principal  or 
the  agent  may  be  sued.  The  ownership  of  the  infringing  machine  is 
immaterial ;  its  use  alone  is  in  controversy ;  and  it  will  be  submitted 
that  such  an  use,  by  an  agent,  as  is  here'proved,  will  render  "the  prin- 
cipal liable, 

3.  Or, -regarding  the  use  as  the  result  of  a  partnership  with  the 
Maryland  company,  the  defendants  paying  a- proportion  of  losses  and 
receiving  a  proportion  of  the  profits,  as  such,  from  the  use,  the  latter 
must  be  liable  to  the  patentee. 

Under  this  head,  the  second  of  the  exceptions  to  the  charge  of  the 
judge  will  be  properly  considered. 

There  was  some  i-elation  between  the  companies,  ,sur6ly.  What 
was  it?  If  in  fact  it  be  that  the  Maryland  company  were  simply 
using  a  Peflnsylvania  eharter  to  carry  on  their  business,^a  change 
of  name  merely,— the  stock,  property,  and  everything  being  owned 
by  the  same  parties,  then,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Maryland  company's 
use  was  the  Pennsylvania  company's  use. 

The  judge  does  not,  however,  define  the  character  of  this  relation. 
He  was  not  called  upon  to  do  so. 

If  it  were  needful,  it  might  be  well  contended  that  the  relation  of 
the  companies  was  that  of  partnership.  Corporations  may  form  part- 
nerships under  cii-cumstances,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  preclude  them 
from  setting  up  separate  rights,  to  the  prejudice  of  third  persons. 
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In  the  case  of  Canal  Bridge  v.  Gordon,  1  Pick.,  297,  wMcli  was  a 
case  where  a  bridge  and  an  erabankraent  leading'  to  it  were  owned 
by  different  corporations,  Parker,  C.  J.,  after  referring  to  the  techni- 
cal difficulties  of  considering  several  corporations  as  copartners,  goes 
on  to  say,  what  covers  pi'eeisely  the  present  controversy :  "  And  yet, 
if  they  are  all  composed  of  the  same  individuals,  using  several  cor- 
porate powers  for  the  same  end  and  purpose,  with  nothing  but  tlie 
form  of  a  i-ecord  to  distinguish  them,  equity  would  seem  to  require 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  sever,  to  the  prejudice  of  any  per- 
son with  whom  either  might  contract." 

And  for  the  same  reason,  where  both  are  benefitted  by  the  wrong 
done  by  one  of  them,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  sever. 

That  contracts  of  the  same  nature  are  looked  upon  and  treated  as 
partnerships,  will  further  appear  by  reference  to  the  following  author- 
ities: 4  Law  and  IJquity  Eeports,  171 ;  2  Id.,  319. 

In  the  present  case,  there  was  every  element  required  to  form  a 
partnership  contract. 

It  is  net  the  case  where  a  portion  of  the  gross  receipts  was  used  as 
a  mode  of  calculating  rent,  as  in  5  Denio,  68,  cited  by  plaintiff  in 
error,  but  a  right  to  a  share  of  the  net  profits,  as  such,  which  that 
case  decides  to  be  a  criterion  of  partnership.  Nor  is  it  the  case  in 
17  Wendell,  412,  where  it  was  held  that  two  corporations  cannot  sue 
jointly,  as  corporations,  in  contract ;  but  where  it  was  not  held  that 
if,  in  fact,  such  partnership  existed,  either  could  escape  liability  for  a 
tort  arising  in  that  relation,  by  alleging  its  unlawfulness. 

The  law  of  New  York,  upon  this  question  of  partnership  liability 
to  third  persons,  is  clearly  settled  in  Bostioick  v.  Champion,  11  Wend., 
571,  where  it  was  held,  that  where  A,  B,  and  C  run  a  line  of  coaches, 
the  route  being  divided  between  them  into  sections,  each  furnishing 
his  own  horses  and  coaches,  and  hii'iug  drivers,  and  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  his  own  section,  the  fare,  less  the  tolls,  being  divided  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  miles  run,  that  a  passenger  injured  by 
negligence  of  the  drivers  of  A's  coach  might  sue  them  all. 

The  court  is  referred  to  the  opinion  of  Judge  Felson,  at  page  584, 
and  to  same  case,  Chancellor  Walworth's  opinion,  18  Wend.,  175. 

A  division  of  profits,  as  profits,  and  a  right  to  file  a  bill  for  an  ac- 
count, may  be  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  of  a  copai'tnership 
contract. 

Both,  it  is  submitted,  concur  here. 

The  distinction  which,, it  is  believed,  will  reconcile  all  the  cases,  is 
between  a  stipulation  for  a  compensation  proportioned  to  the  profits, 
and  one  for  an  interest  in  such  profits. 
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To  this  effect,  the  cases  are  numerous.  See  Carey  on  Part.,  9 ; 
Story  on  Part.,  36;  Bissett  on  Part.,  4;  Collyer  on  Part.,  44,  and  the 
cases  here  cited. 

Every  element  refeiTed  to  by  these  authorities  exists  here-. 

If  they  may  so  contract  as  partners,  it  will  be  contended  that  the 
evidence  exhibits  every  feature  required  by  law  for  that  relation. 

if  not  liable  as  joint  tort  feasors  or  partners,  from  want  of  legal 
authority  to  mak^  such  a  contract,  or  if  the  contract  as  made  does 
not  by  law  create  this  relation,  still  the  defendants  are  liable  by  rea- 
son of  the  use  made  of  this  road  by  the  Susquehanna  company. 

Mr.  Justice  Campbell  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  plaintiff  is  a  corporation  existing  under  a  charter  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  authorized  to  construct  a  railroad  from 
the  town  of  York  to  the  Maryland  line.  Its  stock  was  subscribed 
for  by  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company,  a  Mary- 
land corporation,  and  their  joint  capital  is  vested  in  a  continuous 
railroad  from  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  York.  The  management  of 
the  road  is  committed  to  the  Maryland  company,  which  appoints  the 
officers  and  agents  upon  it,  and  furnishes  the  rolling-stock  necessaiy 
for  its  operation.  The  president  and  secretary  of  the  two  companies 
are  the  same.  The  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  corporation  (plain- 
tiff') are  selected  by  the  Maryland  company,  and  are  qualified  by  a 
transfer  of  one  or  more  shares  of  its  stock  to  them,  shortly  before  an 
election,  and  which  they  return  on  vacating  their  office.  This  nomi- 
nal organization  is  made  necessary  by  the  charter,  which  requires 
that  the  majority  of  the  officers  shall  be  citizens  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  annual  reports  of  the  condition  and  business  of  the  company 
shall  be  rendered  to  the  legislature.  To  preserve  appearances  with 
the  legislature,  an  annual  statement  is  made. 

In  this,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  entire  road  for  the  year  are  ascer- 
tained, and  the  expenses  deducted;  the  balance  is  then  divided,  one- 
third  being  assigned  to  the  plaintiff;  but  no  money  passes  between 
the  corporations.  In  these  expense  accounts,  the  salaries  of  officers, 
conductors,  and  engineers,  the  cost  of  locomotives  and  fuel,  of  the 
repairs  and  insurance  of  cars,  and  the  losses  of  business,  enter  as 
constituent  items.  It  was  admitted,  upon  the  trial  of  the  cause,  that 
a  number  of  cars,  made  according  to  the  specification  of  the  patent 
of  the  defendant,  had  been  used  upon  the  road  without  his  license, 
and  for  which  he  brought  this  suit.  A  verdict  was  rendered  in  his 
favor,  and  the  judgment  thereon  is  brought  to  this  court,  upon  ex- 
ceptions to  the  instructions  of  the  Circuit  Court  to  the  jury. 
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The  court  charged  the  jury,  that  the  road  on  which  the  infraction 
was  committed  was  held  under  a  Pennsylvania  charter  to  the  defend- 
ant in  that  court ;  that  the  transportation  on  the  road  was  carried  on 
by  the  Maryland  coi-poration ;  and  that  the  profits  accruing  from  the 
use  of  the  cars  upon  the  road — that  is,  the  profits  of  the  infraction — 
are  nominally  divided  between  the  two  companies.  That  upon  these 
facts,  the  plaintifl["  is  entitled  to  recover  against  the  present  defend- 
ants, whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  partners,  or  as  principal,  or 
agent  of  the  Maryland  corporation. 

The  plaintiff  complains  here  of  this  charge,  for  that  the  cars 
employed  were  not  built  by,  and  did  not  belong  to,  the  company ; 
that  they  were  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Maryland  corporation; 
and  that  the  agreement  to  divide  the  profits  did  not  constitute  a 
partnership,  nor  evince  a  relation  of  principal  or  agent  to  impose  a 
liability.  This  conclusion  implies  that  the  duties  imposed  upon  the 
plaintiff  bj'  the  charter  are  fulfilled  by  the  construction  of  the  road, 
and  that  by  alienating  its  right  to  use,  and  its  powers  of  control  and 
supervision,  it  may  avoid  further  responsibility.  But  those  acts  in- 
volve an  overturn  of  the  relations  which  the  charter  has  arranged 
between  the  corporation  and  the  community.  Important  franchises 
were  confeiTed  upon  the  corporation,  to  enable  it  to  provide  the 
facilities  to  communication  and  intercourse  required  for  the  public 
convenience.  Corporate  management  and  control  over  these  were 
prescribed,  and  corporate  responsibility  for  their  insufficiency  pro- 
vided, as  a  remuneration  to  the  community  for  their  grant.  The 
corporation  cannot  absolve  itself  from  the  performance  of  its  obliga- 
tions, without  the  consent  of  the  legislature.  Beman  v.  Rufford,  1 
Simon,  In.  S.,  550 ;  Winch  v.  B.  and  L.  Railway  Company,  13  L.  &  E., 
506. 

If,  then,  the  case  had  terminated  with  the  facts  that  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  defendant's  patent  had  taken  place,  by  the  acts  of  per- 
sons using  the  corporate  name  of  the  plaintiff,  with  the  assent  of  the 
corporate  authorities,  their  liability  would  have  been  fixed. 

But  the  case  before  us  is,  that  the  motive-power  on  the  road  partly 
belongs  to  the  plaintiff;  that  the  agents  and  officers  employed  are  in 
its  service,  and  are  paid  by  it;  and  that  the  cars  are  fitted  and  repair- 
ed at  the  common  expense  of  the  two  corporations.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  plaintiff'  is  a  principal,  cooperating  with  another  corpo- 
ration, in  the  infliction  of  a  wrong,  and  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
resulting  damage. 

Nor  will  the  plea  that  the  corporation  has  no  independent  nor 
responsible  existence,  as  regards  the  Maryland  company,  and  that  its 
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display  of  a  president  and  directors,  of  conductors,  engineers,  and 
agents,  of  annual  elections  and  annual  statements,  import  only  a 
formal  and  illusive  representation  before  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  their  constituents,  of  a  compliance  with  the  conditions  of 
the  charter,  avail  the  plaintiff  It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  law  will 
strip  a  corporation  or  individual  of  every  disguise,  and  enforce  a  re- 
sponsibility according  to  the  very  right,  in  despite  of  their  artifices. 
And  it  is  equally  fprtain,  that,  in  favor  of  the  right,  it  will  hold  them 
to  maintain  the  truth  of  the  representations  to  which  the  public  has 
trusted,  and  estop  them  from  using  their  simulation  as  a  covering  or 
defense.    Welhnd  Canal  Co.  v.  Satkaway,  8  Wend.,  480. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Peters  v.  Rylartd,  8  Harris, 
497,  has  announced  principles  decisive  of  this  case. 

Tlie  court  held,  that  the  owner  of  a  passenger-car,  employed  on  a 
railroad  belonging  to  the  State,  and  the  motive-power  and  superin- 
tendence of  which  is  furnished  by  the  State,  is  responsible  for  the 
misconduct  of  the  public  agents.  It  says:  "The  case  before  them  is 
sui  generis;  but  it  comes  much  nearer  to  that  class  of  decisions  in 
which  it  has  been  held,  that  several  parties  engaged  in  carrying  over 
dift'erent  portions  of  the  same  line  of  conveyance,  each  sharing  in  the 
profits  of  the  whole  route,  and  of  course  of  each  section  of  it,  are  all 
responsible  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  liable  to  re- 
spond in  damages  for  any  injury  which  results  from  the  negligence 
or  unskillfulness  of  any  of  the  proprietors  and  servants."  11  Wend., 
571 ;  18  Id.,  175 ;  19  Id.,  534. 

"The  State,  as  well  as  the  carrier,  is  paid  for  every  passenger 
transported  on  this  railroad,  which  shows  their  community  of  inter- 
est ;  and  if  there  be  a  common  liability,  that  of  the  State  cannot  be 
enforced  by  action ;  and  this  circumstance  does  not  diminish  that  of 
the  carrier.  Because  they  have  a  common  interest,  however,  and 
share  the  business  of  transportation,  it  is  apparent,  that  in  holding 
the  party  before  us  to  answer  for  the  negligence  of  the  State's 
agents,  we  do  not  punish  one  man  for  the  misfeasance  of  another's 
servants." 

^  The  objection  taken  to  the  patent,  that  it  ia  signed  by  "an  acting 
Commissioner  of  Patents,"  and  that  the  record  contains  no  averment 
nor  proof  of  his  title  to  the  oflSice,  is  not  tenable.  The  court  will 
take  notice  judicially  of  the  persona  who  from  time  to  time  preside 
over  the  Patent  Office,  whether  permanently  or  transiently;  and  the 
production  of  their  commission  is  not  necessary  to  support  their  offi- 
cial acts.    Wilson  v.  Rousseau,  4  How.,  &S&. 

The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  affirmed. 
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Order.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circtut  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern 
Dktrict  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ;  on  considera- 
tion whereof,  it  is  now  here  ordered  and  adjudged  by  this  court,  that 
the  judgment  of  the  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  affirmed  with  costs,  and  interest  until  paid,  at  the  same  rate 
per  annum  that  similar  judgments  beai*  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory,  appellant,  v.  George  Odiorne, 
Jr.,  and  Francis  Odiorne. 

(17  Howard,  72.) 

A  machine  for  making  hook-headed  spikes  was  constructed  in  Boston  prior  to  the 
ISth  of  April,  1839,  and  therefore  not  within  a  patent  for  a  machine  for  a 
similar  purpose  which  Burden  applied  for  on  that  day. 

(Mr.  Justice  Curtis,  having  been  of  counsel,  did  not  sit  in  this 
cause.) 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Massachusetts,  sitting  as  a  court  of  equity. 

It  was  a  bill  filed  by  the  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory,  a  manufac- 
turing corporation  established  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  restrain 
the  Odiornes  from  infringing  certain  letters  patent  granted  to  Henry 
Burden  on  the  2d  of  September,  1840,  and  by  him  assigned  to  the 
complainants. 

The  respondents  filed  an  answer,  taking  various  grounds  of  defense, 
which  it  is  not  necessary,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  par- 
ticularize. At  October  Term,  1851,  the  following  stipulation  was 
signed  by  the  parties,  and  tiled  in  the  cause : 

"  The  defendants  agree  not  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  complainants' 
patent,  provided  they  make  out  their  title  to  the  said  letters  patent 
to  be  good. 

"  They  also  agree  not  to  deny  that  the  machine  complained  of  in 
the  complainants'  bill  is  an  infringement  on  the  patent  granted  to  H. 
Burden  on  August  4, 1840.     [Sept.  2.] 

"  If  the  complainants  shall  establish  their  title  to  the  letters  patent 
aforesaid,  the  proper  decree  may  be  entered  for  the  complainantsy 
unless  the  defendants  shall  prove  that  the  spike-machine  used  by 
them,  and  complained  of  in  the  bill  aforesaid,  was  constructed  prior 
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to  the  alleged  application  of  H.  Burden,  made  Apiil  18, 1839,  for 
letters  patent  therefor,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of 
the  United  States,  1839,  ch.  88,  sec.  7 ;  or  was  the  result  of  an  inde- 
pendent original  invention,  prior  in  time  to  the  invention  of  the  said 
Burden ;  in  either  of  which  cases,  the  proper  decree  shall  be  entered 
for  defendants. 

"  C.  P.  Curtis,  Jr.,  PMntiff's  Attorney. 
%  "  J.  A.  Andrew,  for  Defendants." 

Much  testimony  was  taken  upon  the  subjects  involved,  and  in 
December,  1852,  the  Circuit  Court  dismissed  the  bill. 
From  this  decree  the  complainants  appealed  to  this  court. 

The  case  was  argued  by  Mr.  George  T.  Curtis,  for  the  appellants ; 
no  counsel  appearing  for  the  appellee. 

The  ai'goment  upon  the  point  upon  which  the  court  rested  its  de- 
cision consisted  of  an  examination  of  the  evidence  bearing  upon  it, 
which  it  is  not  neeessaiy  to  state. 

Mr.  Justice  Catron  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

Henry  Burden  obtained  a  patent,  in  1840,  for  a  machine  to  make 
hook-headed  spikes.  He  applied  for  the  patent  on  the  18th  of  April, 
1839.  It  was  assigned  to  the  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Company,  who 
filed  a  bill  against  the  Odiornes,  to  enjoin  them,  and  for  an  account 
for  using  a  machine  to  make  similar  spikes ;  and  which  machine,  it 
is  alleged,  infringed  the  monopoly  secured  to  Burden  by  his  patent 
■of  1840.  The  case  was  brought  to  a  hearing  on  the  following  stipu- 
ilation  : 

"  The  defendants  agree  not  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  complain- 
:ants'  patent,  provided  they  make  out  their  title  to  the  said  letters 
ipatent  to  be  good. 

"  They  also  agree  not  to  deny  that  the  machine  complained  of  in 
ihe  complainants'  bill  is  an  infringement  on  the  patent  granted  to 
'K.  Burden  on  August  4, 1840. 

"  If  the  complainants  shall  establish  their  title  to  the  letters  patent 
aforesaid,  the  proper  decree  may  be  entered  for  the  complainants, 
■unless  the  defendants  shall  prove  that  the  spike-machine  used' by 
them,  and  complained  of  in  the  bill  aforesaid,  was  consti'ucted  prior 
to  the  alleged  application  of  H.  Burden,  made  April  18,  1839,  for 
Uetters  patent  therefor,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of 
the  United  States,  1889,  ch.  88,  sec.  7 ;  or  was  the  result  of  an  inde- 
pendent original  invention,  prior  in  time  to  the  invention  of  the  said  ' 
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Burden ;  in  either  of  which  cases,  the  proper  decree  shall  be  entered 
for  defendants." 

The  only  question  presented  for  our  consideration  on  the  stipulation, 
is  whether  the  machine  employed  by  the  appellees  was  constructed 
prior  to  the  18th  of  April,  1839,  when  Burden  made  application  at 
the  Patent  Office  for  his  patent. 

The  machine  complained  of  was  built  by  Kichard  Savary,  for  the 
Boston  Iron  Company,  in  the  spring  of  1839,  and  obtained  by  the 
appellees  by  assignment.  Savary  was  the  patentee  of  a  machine  to 
make  ship  and  boat  spikes,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  agents  of  the 
Boston  Iron  Company,  added  an  attachment  of  an  apparatus  to  make 
a  hook-head  to  spikes ;  the  process  for  making  which  Savary  deposes 
he  discovered  in  August,  1838.  The  time  at  which  this  appai'atus 
was  attached  to  the  machine  (substantially  complete  in  its  operative 
parts)  is  the  time  when  the  machine  complained  of  was  "  construct- 
ed," in  the  sense  of  the  stipulation,  it  not  being  necessary  that  the 
machine  should  be  geared  and  doing  work.  We  are  satisfied  that  it 
was  set  up  and  substantially  finished  before  the  18th  of  April,  1839, 
and  therefore  order  the  decree  below  to  be  affirmed. 

Okdek.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Massachusetts,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ;  on  consideration  whereof, 
it  is  now  here  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  by  this  court,  that  the 
decree  of  the  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  '''. 

'"  Affirmed  with  costs. 


Joseph  Battin,  patentee,  and  Samuel  Battin,  assignee,  plaintiffs 
IN  ERROR,  V.  James  Taggert,  defendant  in  error.  Joseph  Bat- 
tin, patentee,  and  Samuel  Battin,  assignee,  plaintiffs  in  error, 
V.  Robert  Eadcliffb  and  John  Johnson,  defendants  in  error. 
Joseph  Battin,  patentee,  and  Samuel  Battin,  assignee,  plain- 
tiffs IN  error,  v.  John  G.  Hbwes,  defendant  in  error. 

(17  Howard,  74.) 

1.  Whether  the  detect  be  in  the  specifications  or  in  the  claim  of  a  patent,  the 

patentee  may  surrender  it,  and,  by  an  amended  speeiflcation  or  claim,  cure 
the  defect. 

2.  When  this  is  done,  and  a  reissued  and  corrected  patent  is  taken  out,  the  omis- 

sions and  defects  are  cured ;  and  notliing  within  the  scope  of  the  patentee's 
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original  invention  can  be  considered  as  liaving  been  dedicated  to  tlic!  public, 
by  tlie  lapse  of  time  between  the  original  and  reissued  patent. 

3.  Hence,  where  a  patent  was  taken  out  for  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the 

machine  for  breaking  and  screening,  coal,  and  tlie  claim  was  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  party  had  arranged  and  combined  with  each  other  the  breaking- 
rollers  and  the  sereen,  and  the  amonded  specification  of  the  reissued  jjatent 
described  essentially  the  same  machine  as  the  formei-  one  did,  but  claimed 
as  the  thing  Invented  the  breaking  apparatus  only,  a  dedication  to  the  public 
did  not  accrue  in  the  interval  between  tlie  one  patent  and  tlie  other. 

4.  It  was  for  the  jur^to  determine,  from  the  facts  in  the  case,  whether  tiie  speci- 

fications, including  the  claim,  were  so  precise  as  to  enable  any  person  skilled 
in  the  structure  of  machines  to  make  the  one  described ;  .ilso,  to  judge  of  the 
novelty  of  the  invention,  and  whether  the  renewed  patent  was  for  the  same 
invention  as  the  original  patent;  also,  whether  the  invention  had  been  aban- 
doned to  tlie  public.  The  jury  were  also  to  judge  of  the  identity  of  the  ma- 
chine used  by  the  defendant  with  that  of  plaintiffs,  or  whether  they  have 
been  constructed  and  act  on  the  same  {Jrinctpje. 

These  three  cases  were  argued  and  decided  together.  They  were 
brought  up  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1843,  Joseph  Battin  obtained  a  patent  lx)r 
a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  machine  for  breaking  and 
screening  coal,  which  he  defined  in  his  specification  as  one  in  which 
the  breaking  and  screening  were  effected  simultaneously,  by  a  set  of 
breaking-rollers,  of  a  certain  forai,  opei'ating  in  connection  with  an 
assorting-screen.  After  describing  the  machine,  the  claim  was  made 
as  follows,  namely : 

"  Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  and  operation  of  my  ma^- 
chine  for  breaking  and  screening  coal,  what  I  claim  as  new  therein, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
arranged  and  combined  with  each  other  the  breaking-rollers  and  the 
screen,  the  respective  parts  being  formed  and  operating  substantially 
as  herein  set  forth  and  made  known.  Joseph  Battin." 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1844,  he  took  out  another  patent  for  the 
addition  of  a  third,  or  auxiliary  roller,  of  smaller  diameter  than  the 
two  at  first  used,  and  placed  above  them,  and  claimed  as  follows : 

"  Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature^f  my  improvement  in  the 
manner  of  combining  and  arranging  the  toothed  rollers  used  in  the 
machine  for  breaking  coal,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  so  forming  and  gearing  of  such 
i-oUers  as  that  the  teeth  of  one  of  them  shall  always  be  opposite  to  a 
space  between  the  teeth  in  the  other,  whenever  they  are  operating 
upon  the  article  to  be  broken ;  the  same  being  effected  substantially 
in  the  manner  herein  set  forth.  Joseph  Battin." 
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A  suit  was  brought  by  Battin  against  Clayton,  in  the  Circuit  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  to  recover  damages  for  the 
infringement  of  the  patent  of  October  6,  1843,  when  the  court  held, 
that  "  the  patent  being  merely  for  the  combination  of  machinery,  it 
could  neither  be  supported  nor  assailed  by  proof  of  the  novelty  of  the 
parts."  The  plaintiff  thereupon  submitted  to  a  nonsuit;  surrendered 
the  patents  of  1843  and  1844,  and  obtained  a  reissue  of  the  patent  of 
1843,  upon  an  amended  specification.  The  patent  of  1844  was  not 
reissued. 

The  description  of  the  machine  and  claim  in  the  reissued  patent 
concluded  as  follows,  namely : 

"  By  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  breaking-rollers,  it 
will  b&  perceived,  that,  as  they  rotate,  the  teeth  constitute  a  series  of 
progressive  levers,  which  act  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Inrnps^  and  be- 
ing placed  so  as  not  to  coincide,  snap,  or  break  the  lumps  between 
the  points  of  pressure ;  this  pressure  gradually  increasing  until  the 
separation  is  effected,  that  is^  during  the  rotation,  until  the  teeth 
reach  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  two  rollers,  and  then 
the  effect  having  been  produced,  the  teeth  recede  to  liberate  the 
lumps,  and  thus  avoid  the  further  reduction  of  the  material.  This 
mechanical  action  of  the  rotary  teeth  is  thus  adapted  to  the  frangible 
or  brittle  nature  of  coal,  which  is  readily  pulverized,  when  subjected 
to  a  continued  percussion  or  pressing  action. 

"  It  will  be  obvious,  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  fonn  and  size  of 
the  teeth  may  be  greatly  varied,  as  well  as  the  space  between  the 
periphery  of  the  two  rollers,  without  changing  the  principle  or  mode 
of  operation  of  my  invention,  so  long  as  the  two  rollers  are  geared 
together,  and  the  teeth  of  one  are  in  the  rotation  made  to  come  o[i^ 
posite  to,  or  in  the  space  between,  the  teeth  of  the  other,  and  vice 
versa,  space  sufiicient  to  hold  the  required  size  of  lumps  of  coal  being 
left  between  the  teeth  of  the  two  rollers,  when  passing  a  plane  which 
coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  two  rollers. 

"  What  I  claim,  therefore,  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth  on  the  two  rollers, 
sabstMitially  as  herein  described,  so  that,  in  their  rotation,  the  teeth 
of  one  shall  come  opposite  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  of  the  other, 
with  sufficient  space  between  to  hold  lumps  of  the  required  size,  the 
rollers  being  so  combined,  by  gearing,  as  to  make  them  rotate  in 
opposite  directions,  and,  with  the  required  velocities,  to  retain  the 
relative  position  of  the  teeth  of  the  two  rollers,  as  described. 

"Joseph  Battin." 
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At  April  Term,  1850,  Joseph  Battin,  as  patentee,  and  Samuel  Bat- 
tin,  as  assignee  of  an  undivided  half  part,  brought  suits  against  the 
three  parties  named  as  defendants  in  error  in  the  caption  of  this  re- 
port. The  defendants  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  the  cause  came  up  for 
trial,  when  the  jury  foijnd  a  verdict  for  the  plaintift"  for  $800.  Upon 
motion  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendants,  a  new  trial  was  granted, 
the  following  reasons  being  filed: 

1.  The  court  erred  in  deciding  that  the  patent  of  September  4, 
1849,  was  for  th^  same  invention  as  that  claimed  in  the  patent  of 
October  6,  1843,  and  could  be  included  in  the  reissued  patent. 

2.  The  court  erred  in  deciding  that  the  suits  can  be  maintained  in 
the  name  of  Samuel  Battin,  as  assignee,  under  the  assignment  to  him 
of  February,  1844. 

3.  The  copy  of  the  assignment  from  the  Patent  Office  was  illegally 
received  in  evidence  for  any  purpose. 

4.  The  court  erred  in  permitting  the  plaintiff  to  amend  his  decla- 
ration, in  a  material  matter  of  substance,  without  any  condition,  and 
without  granting  a  continuance  to  the  defendants,  as  requested. 

5.  Material  evidence,  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  was  excluded 
by  the  construction  given  to  the  defendants'  notice  of  special  matter, 
which,  if  received,  would  have  pi'oduced  a  different  result. 

6.  Important  evidence  was  discovered  when  it  was  too  late  to  give 
notice,  and  during  the  trial,  which  is  set  forth  in  the  affidavit  of  John 
L.  L.  Morris,  which  was  presented  to  the  court. 

7.  The  court  erred  in  the  instruction  given  to  the  jury  as  to  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  should  ascertain  the  actual  damages. 

8.  The  damages  are  excessive. 

At  October  Term,  1852,  the  cause  came  up  again  for  trial,  when 
the  jury,  under  the  instructions  of  the  court,  found  a  verdict  for  the 
defendants. 

The  bill  of  exceptions  set  forth  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  and  the 
entire  charge  of  Judge  Kane  to  the  jury. 

The  plaintiffs  took  exceptions  to  the  charge,  on  the  following 
grounds,  namely: 

That  the  learned  judge  erred — • 

1.  In  the  construction  given  by  him  to  the  patents  and  specifica- 
tions of  October,  1843,  February,  1844,  and  September,  1849. 

2.  In  ruling,  as  matter  of  law,  that  the  patentee  had  given  his 
invention  to  the  public. 

3.  In  construing  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1836,  and  the 
seventh  section  of  the  act  of  1837. 

4.  In  charging  the  jury  that  "  Mr.  Battin's  invention,  as  he  now 
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defines  it,  was  in  use  for  nearly  six  years  before  he  claimed  that  it 
was  his  property.  He  had  made  it  known  as  an  unprotected  element 
of  the  combination  he  patented  in  1843.  It  was  not  till  1849  that  ho 
assei'ted  any  other  right  in  it  for  himself  than  he  conceded  to  every- 
body else.  He  cannot  reclaim  what  he  has  thus  given  to  the  public." 
And  in  not  submitting  to  the  jury  the  facts  proved  in  regard  to  the 
origin  and  use  of  the  invention. 

5.  In  directing  the  jury  that  a  description  by  the  applicant  for  a 
patent  of  a  machine,  or  a  part  of  a  machine,  in  his  specification,  un- 
accompanied by  notice  that  he  has  rights  in  it  as  inventor,  or  that 
he  desires  to  secure  title  to  it  as  patentee,  is  a  dedication  of  it  to  the 
public ;  and  that  such  a  dedication  cannot  be  revoked  after  the  ma- 
chine has  passed  into  public  use,  either  by  surrender  and  reissue,  or 
otherwise. 

6.  In  holding  that  the  facts  of  this  case  are  embraced  in  the  fore- 
going propositions. 

7.  In  not  deciding  that  the  patent  of  4th  of  September,  1849,  is 
good  and  valid  in  law. 

8.  In  directing  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  nature  of  some  of  these  objections, 
without  setting  forth  the  entire  charge,  which  cannot  be  done.  The 
following  extracts,  however,  from  the  charge,  appear  to  contain  the 
ruling  upon  those  points  on  which  the  decision  of  this  court  turned. 
The  charge  said : 

"It  is  said  that  the  present  defendants  are  using  the  apparatus 
described  in  this  reissued  patent,  and  that  they  should  be  mulcted  in 
damages  accordingly.  But  there  are  two  legal  positions,  of  a  general 
character,  which  appear  to  me  to  bar  the  plaintiffi'  right  of  recovery. 
They  are  these  : 

"  1.  That  a  description,  by  the  applicant  for  a  patent  of  a  machine, 
or  a  part  of  a  machine,  in  his  specification,  unaccompanied  by  notice 
that  he  has  rights  in  it  as  inventor,  or  that  he  desires  to  secure  title 
to  it  as  patentee,  is  a  dedication  of  it  to  the  public. 

"  2.  That  such  a^dedication  cannot  be  revoked  after  the  machine 
has  passed  into  public  use,  either  by  surrender  and  reissue,  or  other- 
wise. 

"  The  first  of  these  propositions  will  hardly  be  disputed.  If  an  in- 
ventor has  a  right  at  all  to  give  up  his  invention  to  the  world,  there 
is  no  more  unequivocal  way  of  doing  so  than  by  publishing  it  on  the 
records  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  at  the  same  time  making  no  claim 
to  it  as  his  exclusive  property.  There  is  no  need  of  a  forma!  dis- 
claimer, where  no  claim  can  be  implied ;  and  the  implication  is  all 
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the  other  way,  when,  of  several  things  described,  one  is  claimed  with- 
out the  rest. 

*'  The  second  proposition  also  seems  to  be  susceptible  of  easy  dem- 
onstration. Protection  is  given  to  an  inventor,  under  the  Patent 
Laws,  as  the  consideration  for  his  disclosing  what  was  not  known 
before,  not  as  a  tribute  of  civic  gratitude  for  '  good  deeds  past.'  He 
loses  his  right,  if  he  allows  his  invention  to  become  known  before  he 
patents  it ;  and  when  he  does  patent  it,  he  is  required  so  to  describe 
it,  at  the  very  outlet,  that  others  may  not  only  know  how  to  use  it 
profitably  after  his  patent  shall  have  expired,  but  be  able  to  distin- 
guish it  from  other  things  while  his  patent  is  in  force." 

And  again : 

"  Mr,  Battin's  invention,  as  he  now  defines  it,  was  in  use  for  nearly 
six  years  before  he  claimed  that  it  was  his  property.  He  had  made  it 
known  as  an  unprotected  element  of  the  combination  he  patented  in 
1843.  It  was  not  till  1849  that  he  asserted  any  other  right  in  it  for 
himself  than  he  conceded  to  everybody  else.  He  cannot  reclaim  what 
he  has  thus  given  to  the  public. 

"  For  these  reasons,  we  instruct  you  that  your  verdict,  in  each  case, 
must  be  tor  the  defendants." 

The  cause  was  ai^ued  in  this  court  by  Mr.  Keller  and  Mr.  Dallas, 
for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Sheppard,  Mr.  MaUery,  and  Mr. 
St.  George  T.  Campbell,  for  the  defendants  in  error. 

The  following  were  the  points  made  by  the  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiffs in  error : 

1.  That  the  court  erred  in  charging,  as  will  be  found  in  the  first 
and  second  propositions  of  the  charge,  "That  a  description,  by  the 
applicant  for  a  patent  of  a  machine,  or  a  part  of  a  machine,  in  his 
specification,  unaccompanied  by  notice  that  he  has  rights  in  it  as 
inventor,  or  that  he  desires  to  secure  title  to  it  as  patentee,  is  a  dedi- 
cation of  it  to  the  public ; "  and  "  that  such  a  dedication  cannot  be 
revoked  after  the  machine  has  passed  into  public  use,  either  by  sur- 
render or  reissue,  or  otherwise." 

2.  That  the  error  in  the  foregoing  propositions  of  the  charge  in- 
volves error  in  the  construction  of  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of 
July  4,  1836,  and  in  the  construction  of,  and  the  force  given  to,  the 
several  patents  put  in  evidence. 

3.  That  the  court  erred  in  determining,  judicially,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  surrendered  arid  cancelled  patents,  that  the  reissued  pat- 
ent of  September,  1849,  is  not  for  the  same  invention  intended  to 
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have  been  patented  by  the  patent  of  October,  1843,  instead  of  sub- 
mitting the  question  as  matter  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the  jury. 

4.  That  the  court  erred  in  ruling,  as  matter  of  law,  that  the  patentee 
had  dedicated  or  abandoned  his  invention  to  the  public,  instead  of 
submitting  it  as  a  question  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the  jury. 


The  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  error  made  the  following  points: 

1.  The  first  patent  (October: 6, 1843)  was  not  for  the  breaking- 
rollers,  but  for  the  combination  of  the  breaking -rollers  and  the 
screen. 

2.  If  the  patentee  described  the  rollers  and  the  screen,  but  did  not 
claim  them,  it  was  a  waiver  of  his  rights,  if  any  he  had  thei-ein,  as 
inventor,  and  an  abandonment  of  them,  by  operation  of  law,  to  pub- 
lic use. 

3.  If  the  original  patent  of  1843  was  for  ihe  combination  of  the 
brealdng-rollers  and  the  screen,  and  if  the  patentee,  by  describing 
the  rollers,  without  claiming  them,  allowed  them  to  gO'  into  public 
use,  with  a  waiver  of  his  rights,  if  he  had  any,  it  is  submitted  that  he 
cannot,  in  1849,  reclaim  the  rollers. 

The  different  claims  were  thus  set  forth.  The  want  of  sameness  is 
evident  on  the  face  of  the  patents,  and  the  repugnancy  is  manifest 
upon  inspection  and  comparison : 


Claim  in  original  patent 
of  October  6.  1S43. 

HaTlng  tbns  fnlly  described 
the  nature  and  operation  of 
my  machine  for  breaWng  and 
screening  coal,  wliat  I  claim 
as  ncTw  tlierein,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
manner  in  wMob  I  have  ar- 
ranged and  combined  with 
each  other  the  breaking-rollers 
and  the  screen;  the  respective i 
I>aTt5  being  formed  and  opera- 
ting snhstajitially  as  herein  set 
fortli  and  made  known. 


Claim  in  the  patent  of 
February  12,  1844,  which 
was  subsequently  surren- 
dered, cancelled,  and  not 
reissued. 

Having  thus  fully  described 
the  nature  of  my  improvement 
in  the  manner  of  combining 
and  arranging  the  toothed  roll- 
ers nsed  in  the  machine  for 
breaking  coals,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
so  forming  and  gearing  of  such 
rolleiB  as  that  the  teeth  of  one 
of  them  shall  always  be  oppo- 
site to  a  space .  between  the 
teeth  in  the  other,  whenever 
they  are  operating  upon  the 
article  to  be  broken,  the  same 
being  effected  substantially  In 
the  manner  herein  set  forth. 


Claim  in  the  reissued 
patent  of  Sept.  4,  1849. 

What  I  claim,  therefore,  as 
my  invention,  and  desire  to  se- 
cure by  letters  patent,  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  teeth  of  the 
rollers,  substantially  as  herein 
described,  go  that,  in  their  ro- 
tation, tliG' teeth  of  one  shall 
come  opposite  the  space  be- 
tween tlie  teeth  of  tUo  others, 
with  suflleient  space  between 
to  hoM  lumps  of  the  required 
size,  the  rollers  being  so  con^- 
blned,  by  gearing,  as  to  make 
them  rotate  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, and,  with  the  rqanired 
■velocities,  to  retain  the  relative 
position  of  the  teeth  of  the  two 
rollers,  as  described. 


Here  the  reissued  patent,  instead  of  being  for  the  same  invention 
as  the  original  patent,  was  for  an  invention  patented  in  letters  pat- 
ent issued  after  the  original  patent,  and  which  have  heea  surrender- 
ed, cancelled,  and  not  reissued.  The  patentee  having  surrendered 
that  patent,. cannot  include  its  subject-matter  in  the  reissue  of  a  prior 
patent. 
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Mr.  Justice  McLean  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  case  is  before  us  on  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  action  was  brought  for  the  infringement  of  a  patent.  The 
jury,  under  the  instructions  of  the  court,  found  a  verdict  for  the  de- 
fendant. Exceptions  were  taken  to  the  rulings  of  the  court,  which 
present  the  points  of  law  for  consideration. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1843,  Joseph  Battin  obtained  a  patent  for 
the  invention  of  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  machine  for 
breaking  and  screening  coal. 

After  describing  the  different  parts  of  the  machine,  he  sums  up  by 
saying :  "  Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  and  operation  of 
m^y  machine  for  breaking  and  screening  coal,  what  I  claim  as  new 
therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  in  which 
I  have  arranged  and  combined  with  each  other  the  breaking-rollers 
and  the  screen;  the  respective  parts  being  forrfied  and  operating 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth  and  made  known." 

An  improvement  to  the  above  machine,  by  adding  an  auxiliary 
roller,  was  patented  to  Battin  on  20th  of  January,  1844;  and  on  the 
12th  of  February,'1844,  another  patent  was  granted  to  him  for  a  new 
and  useful  improvement  in  the  machine  for  breaking  coal. 

In  his  specifieation,  he  says  that  he  had  made  a  new  and  useful 
improvement  in  the  manner  of  combining  and  arranging  the  toothed 
I'oUers  used  in  the  machine  for  breaking  coal, "  which  rollers,  as  com- 
bined and  arranged  by  me,  are  described  as  follows,  in  the  specifica- 
tion attached  to  letters  patent  for  a  machine  for  the  effecting  simul- 
taneously the  breaking  and  screening  of  coal,  granted  to  me  under 
date  of  the  6th  day  of  October,  1843 :  The  breaking  part  of  my  ma- 
chine consists  of  two  rollers  of  cast  iron,  the  peripheries  of  which  are 
provided  with  teeth  so  placed  as  that,  in  the  revolution  of  the  rollers, 
the  teeth  of  each  of  them  shall  stand  opposite  to  the  spaces  formed 
by  two  contiguous  teeth  on  the  opposite  roller.  These  rollers  are 
geared  together,  in  order  to  preserve  the  same  relative  position." 

In  the  above-named  letters,  he  says :  "  The  manner  of  arranging 
and  combining  the  toothed  rollers  was  not  made  the  subject  of  a 
claim,  the  said  patent  having  been  obtained  for  the  combining  of  a 
roller  breaking-machine,  with  a  screen  for  separating  the  coal  into 
the  different  sizes  i-equired;  but  as  the  breaking-rollers,  so  formed, 
and  arranged,  and  combined,  are  applicable  to  the  ordinary  cylinder 
breaking-machine,  when  not  used  in  combination  with  a  screen,  and 
as  I  have  found,  by  continued  experiment,  that  such  rollers  constitute 
a  real  improvement  in  any  breaking-machine,  I  have  determined  to 
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secure  to  myself  the  benefit  of  such  improvement,  in  a  distinct  and 
separate  patent  therefor.  Eollers  for  the  breaking  of  stone,  of  ores, 
of  coal,  of  corn,  and  of  other  substances,  have  been  fre(juently  con- 
structed, and  are  well  known,"  &c. 

And  he  adds :  "  Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  im- 
provement in  the  manner  of  combining  and  arranging  the  toothed 
rollers  used  in  the  machine  for  breaking  coal,  what  I  claim  therein 
as  new,  and  desire  to  secm-e  by  letters  patent,  is  the  so  forming  and 
gearing  of  such  rollers  as  that  the  teeth  of  one  of  them  shall  always 
be  opposite  to  a  space  between  the  teeth  in  the  other,  whenever  they 
are  operating  upon  the  article  to  be  broken;  the  same  being  effected 
substantially  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth." 

And  afterwards,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1849,  the  said  Joseph 
Battin  obtained  a  patent,  in  which  it-  is  stated  that  he  had  invented 
a  new  and  useful  machine  for  breaking  coal,  for  which  letters  pateiit 
were  granted  to  him,  dated  October  6,  1843,  to  which  was  added  an; 
additional  improvement,  dated  20th  of  January,  1844,  and  said  let- 
ters having  been  surrendered  by  him,  the  same  have  been  cancelled,, 
and  new  letters  patent  have  been  ordered  to  issue  to  him,  on  am 
amended  specification.  He  also  surrendered  the  patent  granted  tw^ 
him  on  the  12th  of  February,  1844,  for  an  improved  machine  for 
breaking  coal,  which  patent  is  hereby  cancelled,  but  not  reissued,  &c.. 

After  describing  the  invention,  he  sums  up  by  saying:  "What  T 
claim,  therefore,  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pat- 
ent, is  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth  on  the  two  rollers  substantially 
as  herein  described,  so  that  in  their  relation  the  teeth  of  one  shall 
come  opposite  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  of  the  other,  with  suffi- 
cient space  between  to  hold  lumps  of  the  required  size,  the  rollers 
being  so  combined  in  gearing  as  to  make  them  rotate  in  opposite 
directions,  and,  with  the  required  velocities,  to  retain  the  relative 
position  of  the  teeth  of  the  two  rollers  as  described." 

In  the  sixth  section  of  the  Patent  Act  of  1836,  it  is  declared,  that 
"  before  any  inventor  shall  receive  a  patent,  he  shall  deliver  a  Writ" 
ten  description  of  his  invention  in  such  full,  clear,  and  exact  terms 
as  to  enable  any  person  skilled  in  the  art  or  science  to  which  it  ap- 
pertains to  make  and  consti-uctthe  same;  and  in  case  of  any  machine, 
he  shall  fully  explain  the  pi-inciple,  and  the  several  modes  of  the 
application  of  the  machine,  so  that  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
other  inventions;  and  shall  particularly  specify  and  point  out  the 
part,  improvement,  or  combination  which  he  claims  as  his  own  in- 
vention or  discovery." 

And  by  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  same  act,  it  is  provided,  "  that 
62 
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when  a  patent  shall  be  inoperative  or  invalid,  by  reason  of  a  defecj- 
tive  or  insufficient  description  or  specification,  or  by  reason  of  the 
patentee  claiming  in  his  specification  as  his  own  invention  more  than 
he  had  or  shall  have  a  right  to  claim  as  new,  if  the  error  has  or  shall 
have  arisen  by  inadvertency,  accident,  or  mistake,  and  without  any 
fraudulent  or  deceptive  intention,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commis- 
sioner, upon  the  surrender  to  him  of  such  patent,  &c.,  to  cause  a  new 
patent  to  be  issued  |o  the  said  inventor,  for  the  same  invention,  for 
the  residue  of  the  period  then  unexpired  for  which  the  original  pat- 
ent was  granted,  in  aceordauce  with  the  patentee's  corrected  descrip- 
tion and  specification ;  and  the  patent  so  issued  shall  have  the  same 
efi:ect  and  operation  in  laM',  on  the  trial  of  all  actions  hereafter  com- 
menced, for  causes  subsequently  accruing,  as  though  the  same  had 
been  originally  filed  in  such  corrected  form  before  the  issuing  of  the 
original  patent." 

In  his  charge  to  the  jury,  the  district  judge  said :  "  The  case  of 
Battin  v.  Clayton,  which  was  before  us  some  time  ago,  grew  out  of  an 
alleged  infraction  of  this  patent  of  1843.  We  held,  on  the  trial  of 
that  case,  that  the  patent  being  merely  for  the  combination  of  ina- 
chinery,  it  could  neither  be  suppoi-ted  nor  assailed  by  proof  of  the 
novelty,  or  want  of  novelty,  of  the  parts.  The  patent  was  thereupon 
surrendered,  and  a  new  one  issued  on  the  4th  of  September,  1849, 
under  an  amended  specification,  which  described  essentially  the  same 
machine  ^s  the  former  one  did,  but  claimed  as  the  thing  invented  the 
breaking  apparatus  only." 

And  he  remarks:  "It  is  said  that  the  present  defendants  are  using 
the  apparatus  described  in  this  reissued  patent,  and  that  they  should 
be  mulcted  in  damages  accordingly."  But  there  are  two  legal  posi- 
tions of  a  general  character  which  appear  to  me  to  bar  the  plaintiff's 
right  of  recovery.     They  are  these : 

1.  That  a  description,  by  the  applicant  for  a  patent  of  a  machine, 
or  a  part  of  a  machine,  in  his  specification,  unaccompanied  by  notice 
that  he  has  rights  in  it  as  inventor,  or  that  he  desires  to  secure  title 
to  it  as  a  patentee,  is  a  dedication  of  it  to  the  public. 

2.  That  such  a  dedication  cannot  be  revoked  after  the  machine 
has  passed  into  public  use,  either  by  surrender  and  reissue,  or  other- 
wise. 

The  above  instructions,  we  think,  were  erroneous. 

Whether  the  defect  be  in  the  specifications  or  in  the  claim,  under 
the  thirteenth  section  above  cited,  the  patentee  may  surrender  his 
patent,  and,  by  an  amended  specification  or  claim,  cure  the  defect. 
The  reissued  patent  must  be  for  the  same  invention  substantially. 
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though  it  be  described  in  terms  more  precise  and  accurate  than  in 
the  first  patent.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  new  and  different  in- 
vention cannot  be  claimed.  But  where  the  specification  or  claim  is 
made  so  vaguely  as  to  be  inoperative  and  invalid,  yet  an  amendment 
may  give  to  it  validity,  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  patentee  against 
all  subsequent  infringements. 

So  strongly  was  this  remedy  of  the  patentee  recommended  by  a 
sense  of  justice  and  c5f  policy,  that  this  court,  in  the  case  of  Grant  v. 
Raymond,  6  Peters,  218,  sustained  a  reissued  and  corrected  patent, 
before  any  legislative  provision  was  made  on  the  subject.  In  that 
case,  the  chief  justice  said:  "It  will  not  be  pretended  that  this  ques- 
tion is  free  from  difficulty.  But  the  executive  departments,  it  is 
understood,  have  acted  on  the  construction  adopted  by  the  Circuit 
Court,  and  have  considered  it  as  settled.  We  would  not  wilUngly 
disregard  the  settled  practice,  in  a  case  where  we  are  not  satisfied  it 
is  contrary  to  law,  and  where  we  are  satisfied  it  is  required  by  justice 
and  good  faitb."  The  same  principle  was  sanctioned  in  the  case  of 
Shaio  V.  Cooper,  7  Pet.,  310. 

How  much  stronger  is  a  case  under  the  statute  which  secures  the 
rights  of  the  patentee  by  a  surrender,  and  declares  the  effect  of  the 
reissued  and  corrected  patent  ?  By  the  defects  provided  for  in  the 
statute,  nothing  passes  to  the  public  from  the  specifications  or  claims, 
within  the  scope  of  the  patentee's  invention.  And  this  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  language  he  uses. 

In  the  case  of  Stimpson  v.  The  West  Chester  Railroad  Company,  4 
Howard,  380,  it  was  held,  that  "  where  a  defective  patent  had  brfen 
surrendered,  and  a  new  one  taken  out,  and  the  patentee  brought  an 
action  for  a  violation  of  his  patent-right,  laying  the  infringement  at 
a  dat«  subsequent  to  that  of  the  reissued  patent,  proof  of  the  use  of 
the  thing  patented,  during  the  interval  between  the  original  and 
renewed  patents,  will  not  defeat  the  action."  In  the  same  case,  it 
was  also  held,  that  the  proceeding  before  the  Commissioner,  in  the 
surrender  and  reissue  of  a  patent,  is  not  open  for  investigation,  ex- 
cept on  the  ground  of  fraud. 

The  patent  of  1843  was  not  surrendered  on  the  obtainment'of  the 
patent  of  1844.  That  was  intended  to  be  a  new  invention  of  ari'ang- 
ing  and  combining  the  toothed  rollers,  which  the  patentee  says  was 
not  made  the  subject  of  a  claim  in  the  patent  of  1843.  The  patent 
of  1844  was  cancelled,  but  not  reissued,  when  the  patent  of  1849  was 
issued.  At  that  time,  the  patent  of  1843,  and  the  improvement  there- 
on, dated  January  20, 1844,  were  surrendered  and  cancelled,  and  new 
letters  patent  were  issued  on  an  amended  specification. 
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The  cauae  of  the  suiT&ader  of  the  patent  of  1843,  as  stated  ia  the 
charge  tothe  jury,  was  the  ruling  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Baitin 
V.  Clayton,  and  that  the  amended  patent  of  1849>  was  consequently 
obtained.  That  ruling  is  uot  now  before  us;  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
inquire  whether  the  patent  of  1843,  on  the  specifications  and  claim, 
was  sustainable.  The  plaintiff,  by  a  surrender  of  that  patent,  and 
the  procurement  of  the  patent  of  1849j  with  amended  specifications, 
abandoned  his  first  patent,  and  relied  wholly  6u  the  one  reissued. 
The'claim^  and  specifications  in  this  patent,  as  amendatory  of  the  first, 
were  within  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1836.  Tt  is  said,  with 
entire  accuracy,  in  the  charge,  in  regard  to  the  amended  specification 
of  the  patent  of  1849,  that  it "  described  essentially  the  same  machine 
as  the  former  one  did,  but  claimed  as  the  thing  invented  the  break- 
ing apparatus  only;"'  And  this  the  patentee  had  a  right  to  do.  He 
had  a  right  to  restrict  or  enlarge  his  claim,  so  as  to  ^ve  it  validity, 
and  to  effectuate  his  invention. 

In  the  argument,  the  counsel  very  properly  considered  the  patent 
of  1844  as  not  in  the  case.  It  was  designed  to.  secure  a  new  combi- 
nation, not  included  in  the  first  patent ;  and  as  the  patent  of  1844 
was  surrendered  and  cancelled,  and  not  reissued,  it  being  equally 
disconnected  with  the  patent  of  1843  and  the  reissued  and  corrected 
patent  of  1849,  it  can  have  no  effect  on  the  claim  of  the  plaintifll 

"We  think  the  court  also  erred  in  saying  to  the  jury,  "  We  insti-uct 
you  that  your  verdict  in  each  case  must  be  for  &e  defendanis." 

Thisj  aa  well  as  the  two  instructions  above  noticed,  took  from,  the 
jury  facts  which  it  was  their  province  to  examine  and  determine. 
It  was  the  right  of  the  jury  to  determine,  from  the  facts  in  the  case, 
whether  the  specifleatjongj  including  the  claiin,  were  so  prewse-  as  to 
enable  any  person  skilled  in  the  structure  of  machines  to  make  the 
one  described.  This  the  statote  requires,,  and  of  this  the  jury  ai-e  to 
judge. 

The  jury  are  also  tO'  judge,  of  the  novelty  of  the  invention,  and 
whether  the. renewed  patent  is.for  the  same  invention  as  liie  original 
patent ;  and  they  are  to  determine  whether  the.  invention  has  been 
abandoned  to  the  public.  There  are  other  questions  of  fact  which 
come  within  the  province  of  a  jury,  such  as  the  identity  of  the  ma- 
chine used,  by  t^ie  defendant  with  that  of  the  plaintiff 's^  or  whether 
they  have  been,  constructed  and  act  on  the  same  principlci 

The  judgment  is  reversed  and  the  cause  is  remanded  to  the  Circuit 
Court  for  further  proceedings, 

Order.     This  cause  came  on  to  be  heai^'on  the  transcript  of  the 
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record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  ai-gued  by  counsel ;  on  considera- 
tion whereof,  it  is  now  here  ordered  and  adjudged  by  this  court,  that 
the  judgment  of  the  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  reversed  with  costs ;  and  that  this  cause  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  rienaanded  to  the  said  Circuit  Cburt,  with  directions 
to  award  a  venire  facias  de  tiovo. 


James  Stevens,  appellant,  v.  Royal  Gladding  and  Isaao  T.  Proud. 

(17  Howard,  447.) 

1.  Whether  patent-flghtS  and  (iopyrights,  held  linder  the  laws  of  the  United 

States,  are  subject  to  seizure  and  sale  on  executiion,  is  a  question  lipon  whicli 
the  court  does  not  express  .'in  opinion  in  the  present  case. 

2.  The  seizure  and  sale,  under  execution,  of  "one  copper-plate  for  the  map  of 

the  State  of  Khode  Island,"  did  not  carrj'  with  it  the  right  to  print  and  pub- 
lish tl>e  map. 

3.  It  is  distinguishable  from  a  voluntary  sale  of  a  plate  by  the  ov  ner  thereof. 

4.  Tlie  ownership  of  a  plate,  and  the  ownership  of  the  copyright,  are  distinct 

species  of  property ;  and  the  plate  may  be  used  without  Infringing  upon  the 
copyright  of  printing  and  publishing  the  map. 

5.  But  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  Cohgrfess  passed 

on  the  3d  of  February,  1831,  namely,  the  forfeiture  of  the  printed  copies,  and 
the  sura  of  one  dollar  for  each  sheet  unlawfully  printed,  cannot  be  enforced 
in  a  court  of  equit3\ 
G.  Under  a  prayer  for  general  relief,  the  court  can  decree  for  an  account  of 
profits.  Tliis  right  is  incident  to  the  right  to  an  injunction  in  copy  and  pat- 
ent i-iglit  cases. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Khode  Island. 

It  was  a  branch  of  the  case  of  Stevens  v.  Cady,  reported  in  14  How- 
ard, 528,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  cases  is  stated  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court. 

The  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  was  follows : 

Decree. 

This  cause  cahie  on  to  be  heard  on  the  bill,  answer,  replication, 
depositions,  and  other  papers  in  the  case,  and  after  the  hearing,  it  is 
ordered  by  the  court  that  the  following  entry  be  made  on  the  min- 
utes in  relation  to  the  Same : 

"  The  court  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  eff'edt  of  the  sale  of"  the  cop- 
per-plate, but  agree  that  injunction  cannot  issue  Without  a  return  of 
the  money  paid  for  the  plate." 
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And  afterwards,  at  the  same  term,  Mr.  Steveus  having  the  election 
to  return  the  price  of  the  plate  or  not,  elected  not  to  return  the  same; 
upon  which  the  respondents  move  that  the  bill  be  dismissed,  which  is 
dismissed  as  follows : 

"This  cause  having  been  heard  on  the  bill,  answer,  and  other 
pleadings  therein,  and  the  complainant  having  refused  to  return  the 
price  of  the  plate  of  the  map  in  question,  as  required  by  the  court, — 

"  It  is  now,  on  motion  of  the  respondents,  and  by  the  consideration 
of  the  court,  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  said  bill  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  dismissed  with  costs. 

"  November  Term,  A.  D.  1849." 

From  this  decree  Stevens  appealed  to  this  court. 

It  was  submitted  on  a  printed  argument  by  the  appellant,  and 
argued  by  Mr.  Ames,  for  the  appellees. 

Mr.  Ames  made  the  following  points  : 

1.  The  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February 
3,  1831,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  several  acts  respecting  copy- 
rights," (4  Stats,  at  Large,  438,)  inlBiicting  forfeiture  and  penalties 
upon  those  who  shall  sell  any  map,  &c.,  "  without  the  consent  of  the 
proprietor  or  proprietors  of  the  copyright  thereof  first  obtained  in 
writing,  signed  in  the  presence  of  two  credible  witnesses,"  applies 
only  to  persons  claiming  the  right  of  sale  by  act  of  party,  and  not  to 
those  claiming  and  proving  such  right  by  act  or  operation  of  law. 
4  Stats,  at  Large,  435 ;  sec.  1 ;  Hesse  v.  Stevenson,  3  Bos.  &  Pul, 
565,  578 ;  Bloxam  v.  Elsee,  1  C.  &  P.,  578 ;  S.  C,  11  Eng.  C.  L. 
R,  468 ;  S.  C.  in  Error,  6  B.  &  C,  69 ;  S.  C,  13  Eng.  Q.  L.  R., 
133 ;  Cartwright  v.  Amatt,  2  Bos.  &  Pul.,  43 ;  Samn  et  al.  v.  Guild, 
1  Gallis.,  486 ;  Wilson  v.  Rousseau,  4  How.,  646 ;  Webster  on  Pat- 
ents, 21-23,  82,  n.  n;  Godson  on  Patents  and  Copyright,  2d  ed.,  219, 
221,  377,  430 ;  2  Eeuouard  Traite  des  Droits  d'Auteurs,  ch.  3,  sec.  4, 
arts.  204,  205,  p.  34'8,  and  onwards. 

2.  Copyrights  and  patent-rightB  are,  by  the  law  of  England,  and 
in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  policy  prevailing  there, 
as  well  as  in  countries  of  the  civil  law,  liable  as  goods  and  chattels  to 
the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  authors  or  inventors  who  may  hold 
them.  As  goods  and  chattels,  they  pass  to  assignees  in  bankruptcy, 
and  tQ  provisional  assignees  in  insolvency,  as  "the  assignees"  or 
"  representatives  "  of  the  bankrupt  or  insolvent  author  or  inventor, 
and  both  in  England  and  in  France  may  be  seized  and  sold  on  exe- 
cution or  decrees  of  seizure  issued  against  him.     Hesse  v.  Stevenson, 
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supra;  Bloxam  v.  Ehee,  supra;  Cartimght  v.  Amatt,  supra;  Mary 
York  V.  Timne,  Cro.  Jac,  78 ;  Sewall,  Oflaee  of  Sheriff,  46  Law  Lib., 
225 ;  Webster  on  Patents,  21-23 ;  Godson  on  Patents  and  Copyright, 
219-221,  430 ;  Eenouard  Trait6  des  Droits  d'Auteurs,  348,  349,  &c., 
ch.  3,  sec.  4,  arts.  204,  205. 

3.  After  an  author  has  printed  his  book  or  map,  in  performance 
of  the  contract  of  copyright  with  the  public,  and  it  has  thus  passed 
from  the  condition  of  a  thought  or  conception  still  under  delibera- 
tion, as  well  as  after  a  patented  machinS  has  been  completed  and 
sold  by  the  inventor,  in  fulfillment  of  the  contract  of  his  letters  pat- 
ent, and  he  has,  in  any  manifest  form,  clothed  his  incorporeal  right 
with  a  valuable  corporeal  substance,  and,  abstracting  other  values 
for  the  purpose,  has  brought  it  into  the  condition  of  property,  in  the 
nature  of  a  personal,  tangible  good  or  chattel,  he  thereby  has  made 
the  right  to  use  and  sell  the  same,  appurtenant  thereto ;  and  public 
policy,  common  honesty,  attention  to  the  true  interests  of  the  author 
or  proprietor  of  the  copyright,  as  well  as  of  his  creditors,  and  every 
legal  analogy,  require  that  the  two  should  not  be  dissevered  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  defeat  the  rights  of  his  creditors,  sought 
through  the  remedies  provided  by  law.  Wilson  v.  Rousseau,  4  How., 
682,  684;  Bloomer  v.  McQuewan  ei  al,  14  Id.,  549,  550,  563,  554;  2 
Eenouard  Traite  des  Droits  d'Auteurs,  348,  and  onwards,  ch.  3,  sec. 
4,  arts.  204,  205. 

4.  That  the  engraving  of  a  map  upon  copper-plate  brings  it  fairly 
within  the  principle  and  policy  that  the  proprietor,  having  made  the 
right  to  use  the  plate  appurtenant  to  the  same,  and  to  the  right  of 
property  therein,  such  right  will  pass  with  the  right  of  property  in 
the  plate,  whenever  that  right  passes  by  act  or  operation  of  law  in 
forms  appropriate  to  such  act  or  operation. 

5.  That  at  least  the  condition  of  relief  annexed  by  the  court  below 
was,  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  a  perfectly  equitable  one ; 
and  upon  non-compliance  therewith  by  the  complainant,  the  bill  ought 
to  have  been,  as  it  was,  dismissed  with  costs.  Origin  of  rule  imposing 
terms  of  relief  on  complainant :  1  Spence,  Equitable  Jurisdiction  of 
Chancery,  216,  422,  423,  and  notes.  Though  equity  cannot  relieve 
against  common-law  or  statute  penalties  and  forfeitures,  [Peucy  v. 
Duke  of  Somerset,  1  Stra.,  447 ;  Keating  v.  Sparrow,  1  Ball  &  Beatty, 
372,  373,  374,)  yet  it  does,  in  the  case  of  usurious  bonds  and  instra- 
ments,  grant  relief  against  them  only  on  condition  of  payment. of  the 
principal  and  legal  interest  of  the  amount  borrowed ;  in  other  words, 
only  upon  waiver  of  the  statute  forfeitures.  1  Story's  Eq.  Jur.,  64c, 
and  cases  cited ;    Rogers  v.  Rathbone,  1  Johns.  Ch.,  365 ;   Tapper  v. 
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Powell,  Id.,  439 ;  Morgan  v.  Sohermerhom,  1  Paige,  544 ;  Livingston 
V.  Marris,  3  Id.,  528 ;  Campbell  v.  Morrison,  7  Id.,  158 ;  JuM  v.  Seaver, 
8  Id.,  548 ;   Cole  v.  Savage,  10  Id.,  583. 

Mr.  Justice  Curtis  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  appellant  filed  his  bill  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Rhode  Island,  to  restrain  the  defendants  from 
printing  and  publishing  a  map  of  that  State,  whereof  he  claimed  to 
be  the  exclusive  proprietor,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  February 
3,  1831,  concerning  copyrights  of  maps,  &c.  The  defendants  admit 
that  they  have  sold  such  maps,  but  allege  that  a  coppei'-plate,  owned 
by  the  plaintiff,  was  duly  sold  on  an  execution  which  issued  on  a 
judgment  recovered  against  the  plaintiff,  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  the  county  of  Bristol,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
that  one  Isaac  H.  Cady  was  the  purchaser  of  the  plate  under  that 
sale ;  that  Cady  has  used  the  plate  to  print  the  said  maps,  and  the 
defendants  have  sold  them ;  and  they  insist,  that,  by  the  purchase  of 
the  copper-plate,  Cady  acquired  the  right  to  print  maps  therewith, 
and  to  publish  and  sell  them ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  defendants 
have  ndt  infringed  on  any  exclusive  right  of  the  complainants. 

By  reference  to  the  case  of  Stevens  v.  Cady,  reported  in  14  How- 
ard, 528,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  title  now  asserted  by  these 
defendants  was  tried  on  that  case  between  the  complainant  and 
Cady.  But,  as  is  stated  in  the  report  of  that  case,  no  counsel  then 
appeared  or  was  heard  in  support  of  Oady's  title ;  and  Mr.  Justice 
Woodbury,  who  sat  in  the  cause  in  the  Circuit  Court,  having  de- 
ceased, this  court  was  not  apprised  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  on 
which  the  decree  of  that  court  dismissing  the  bill  rested ;  and  when 
this  cause  was  called,  counsel  having  appeared  and  desu'ed  to  be 
heard,  though  he  frankly  avowed  that  the  question  passed  on  in  the 
farmer  case  was  the  only  one  which  could  be  raised,  the  court  readily 
assented;  and  having  now  considered  the  argument  of  the  respond- 
vcpt's  counsel,  the  court  directs  me  to  state  its  opinion  in  the  cause. 

The  positions  assumed  by  the  respondent's  counsel  are,  that  copy 
and  patent  rights  are  subject  to  seizure  and  sale  on  execution;  and 
that  whenever  the  owner  of  a  copyright  of  a  map  causes  a  plate  to 
be  made  which  is  capable  of  no  beneficial  use  except  to  print  his 
map,  he  thereby  annexes  to  the  plate  the  right  to  use  it  for  printing 
that  map,  and  also  the  right  to  publish  and  sell  the  copies  when 
printed ;  and  that  when  the  plate  is  sold  on  execution,  these  rights 
pass  with  the  plate,  and  as  incidents  or  accessories  thereto,  though 
no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the  sale. 
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There  would  certainly  be  great  difficulty  in  assenting  to  the  prop- 
Qsition  that  patent  and  copy  rights,  held  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  are  subject  to  seizure  and  sale  on  execution.  Not  to  repeat 
what  is  said  on  this  subject  in  14  Howard,  531,  it  maybe  added  that 
these  incorporeal  rights  do  not  exist  in  any  particular  State  or  district ; 
they  are  coextensive  with  the  United  States.  There  is  nothing  in 
any  act  of  Congress,  or  in  the. nature  of  the  lights  themselves,  to  give 
them  locality  anywhere,  so  as  to  subject  them  to  the  process  of  courts 
having  jurisdiction  limited  by  the  lines  of  States  and  districts.  That 
an  execution  out  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  county  of 
Bristol,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  can  be  levied  on  an  incorporeal 
right  subsisting  in  Rhode  Island  or  New  York,  will  hardly  be  pre^ 
tended ;  that  by  the  levy  of  such  an  execution,  the  entire  right  could 
be  divided,  and  so  much  of  it  as  might  be  exercised  within  the  county 
of  Bristol  sold,  would  be  a  position  subject  to  much  difficulty. 

These  are  important  questions,  on  which  we  do  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  express  an  opinion,  because  in  this  case  neither  the  copyright, 
as  such,  nor  any  part  of  it,  was  attempted  to  be  sold.  The  return  of 
the  officer  on  the  execution  is,  that  he  seized  and  sold  "  one  copper- 
plate for  the  map  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island."  The  defendants 
must  therefore  stand  upon  the  second  position  assumed  by  their 
counsel,  that  the  right  to  print  and  publish  the  map  passed  by  the 
execution  sale  with  the  plate. 

There  are  no  special  facts  in  this  ease  to  distinguish  it  from  any 
case  of  a  sale  on  execution  of  copper  or  stei'eotype  plates.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  plaintiff  owned  the  plate ;  whether  he  made  it,  or 
caused  it  to  be  made,  or  purchased  it  after  it  had  been  made,  does 
not  appear. 

Nor  should  the  case  be  confounded  with  one  where  the  owner  of 
copper  or  stereotype  plate  sells  them.  What  rights  would  pass  by 
such  a  sale  would  depend  on  the  intentions  of,  its  pai'ties,  to  be  gath*- 
ered  from  their  contract  and  its  attendant  circumstances.  In  this 
case,  the  owner  of  the  copyright  made  no  contract  of  sale,  and  neces- 
sarily had  no  intention  respecting  its  subject-matter. 

The  sole  question  is  whether  the  mere  fact  that  the  plaintiff  owned 
the  plate  attached  to  it  the  right  to  print  and  publish  the  map,  so  that 
this  right  passed  with  the  plate  by  a  sale  on  execution. 

And  upon  this  question  of  the  annexation  of  the  copyright  to  the 
plate,  it  is  to  be  observed,  first,  that  there  is  no  neoessaiy  connection 
between  them.  They  are  distinct  subjects  of  property,  each  capa- 
ble of  existing,  and  being  owned  and  ti-ansferred,  independent  of 
the  other.     It  was  lawfal  for  any  one  to  make,  own,  and  sell  this  - 
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copper-plate.  The  manufacture  of  stereotype  plates  is  an  established 
business,  and  the  ownership  of  the  plates  of  a  book  under  copyright 
may  be,  and  doubtless  in  practice  is,  separated  from  the  ownership 
of  the  copyright.  If  an  execution  against  a  stereotype  founder  were 
levied  on  such  plates  which  he  had  made  for  an  author,  and  not 
delivered,  the  title  to  those  plates  would  be  passed  by  the  execution 
sale,  and  the  purchaser  might  sell  them ;  but  clearly  he  could  not 
print  and  publish  the  book  for  which  they  were  made.  The  right  to 
print  and  publish  is  therefore  not  necessarily  annexed  to  the  plate, 
nor  parcel  of  it. 

Neither  is  the  plate  the  principal  thing,  and  the  right  to  print  and 
publish  an  incident  or  accessory  thereof  It  might  be  more  plausibly 
said  that  the  plate  is  an  incident  or  accessory  of  the  right,  because 
the  sole  object  of  the  existence  of  the  plate  is  as  a  means  to  exercise 
and  enjoy  the  right  to  print  and  publish. 

Nor  does  the  rule,  that  he  who  grants  a  thing  grants  impliedly 
what  is  essential  to  the  beneiicial  use  of  that  thing,  apply  to  this  case. 
A  press,  and  paper,  and  ink  are  essential  to  the  beneficial  use  of  a 
copper-plate.  But  it  would  hardly  be  contended  that  the  sale  of  a 
copper-plate  passed  a  press,  and  paper,  and  ink  as  incidents  of  the 
plate,  because  necessary  to  its  enjoyment. 

The  sale  of  a  copper-plate  passes  the  right  to  such  lawful  use  thereof 
as  the  purchaser  can  make,  by  reason  of  the  ownership  of  the  thing 
he  has  bought ;  but  not  the  right  to  a  use  thereof,  by  reason  of  the 
ownership  of  something  else  which  he  has  not  bought,  and  which 
belongs  to  a  third  person.  If  he  has  not  acquired  a  press,  or  paper, 
or  ink,  he  cannot  use  his  plate  for  printing,  because  each  of  these 
kinds  of  property  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  use  it  for  that  pur- 
pose. So  if  he  has  not  acquired  the  right  to  print  the  map,  he  can- 
not use  his  pla;te  for  that  purpose,  because  he  has  not  made  himself 
the  owner  of  something  as  necessary  to  printing  as  paper  and  ink, 
or  as  clearly  a  distinct  species  of  property  as  either  of  those  articles. 
He  may  make  any  other  use  of  the  plate  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
He  may  keep  it  till  the  limited  time  during  which  the  exclusive 
right  exists  -shall  have  expii'ed,  and  then  use  it  to  print  maps.  He 
may  sell  it  to  another,  who  has  the  right  to  print  and  publish;  but  he 
can  no  more  use  that  right  of  property  than  he  can  use  a  press  or 
paper  which  belongs  to  a  third  person. 

The  cases  mentioned  at  the  bar,  in  which  incorporeal  rights  have 
been  held  to  pass  with  corporeal  property,  do  not  apply. 

By  the  levy  of  an  execution  on  a  mill,  the  incorporeal  rights  actually 
annexed  to  the  mill,  and  necessaiy  to  its  use,  pass  with  the  mill.     So 
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does  what  is  parcel  of  the  mill,  though  temporarily  removed  from  it ; 
as,  a  mill-stone  which  has  heen  taken  from  its  place  to  be  picked. 
These  and  many  other  such  cases  are  collected  in  Broome's  Legal 
Maxims,  198,  205. 

But  the  right  in  question  is  not  parcel  of  the  plate  levied  on,  nor  a 
right  merely  appendant  or  appurtenant  thereto,  but  a  distinct  and  in- 
dependent property,  subsisting  in  grant  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  not  annexed  to  any  other  thing,  either  by  the  act  of  its 
owner  or  by  operation  of  law. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  those  stated  in  14  Howard,  our  con- 
clusion is,  that  the  mei'e  ownership  of  a  copper-plate  of  a  map  by  the 
owner  of  the  copyright  does  not  attach  to  the  plate  the  exclusive  right 
of  printing  and  publishing  the  map,  held  under  the  act  of  Congress,  or 
any  part  thereof;  but  the  incorporeal  right  subsists  wholly  separate 
from  and  independent  of  the  plate,  and  does  not  pass  with  it  by  a  sale 
thereof  on  execution. 

The  next  question  is  whether  the  complainant  can  have  a  decree 
in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  his  bill,  for  the  penalties  imposed  by 
the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  February  3,  1831.  The  bill  prays 
specifically  for  a  decree  for  these  penalties.  We  speak  of  the  forfeit- 
ure of  the  printed  copies,  as  well  as  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  each 
sheet  unlawfully  piinted,  as  penalties ;  for,  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  clear  that  the  complainant  can  have  no  title  to  either  of 
them,  except  by  way  of  penalty. 

There  being  no  common  law  of  copyright  in  this  country,  whatever 
rights  are  possessed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  must  be  derived 
from  some  gi'ant  thereof  in  some  act  of  Congress,  either  nominatim 
or  by  a  satisfactory  implication ;  and  looking  to  the  act  of  Congress 
applicable  to  this  subject-matter,  it  appears  that  the  rights  claimed  by 
this  bill  are  expressly  conferred  by  way  of  forfeiture.  Its  language 
is :  "  Then  such  offender  shall  forfeit  the  plate  or  plates  on  which 
such  map,  &c.,  shall  be  copied,  and  also  all  and  every  sheet  thereof 
so  copied  or  printed  as  aforesaid,  to  the  proprietor  or  proprietors  of 
the  copyright  thereof;  and  shall  further  forfeit  one  dollar  for  every 
sheet  of  such  map,  &c.,  which  may  be  found  in  his  or  their  possession, 
printed,  &c.,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  the 
one  moiety  thereof  to  the  proprietor  or  proprietors,  and  the  other 
moiety  to  the  use  of  the  United  States,  to  be  recovered  in  any  court 
having  competent  jurisdiction  thereof" 

In  the  case  of  Colbum  v.  Simms,  2  Hare,  554,  Mr.  "Vice-Chancellor 
Wigram  came  to  the  conclusion,  that,  since  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Miller  v.  Taylor,  the  right  to  a  decree  for  the 
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delivery  up  of  copies  mmst  fee  rested  by  the  complainant  upon  some 
statute  provision ;.  aad  that  inasmuch  as  courts  of  equity  do  not  en- 
force forfeitures  by  an  exercise  of  their  ordinary  jurisdiction,  such 
a  jurisdiction  also  must  be  derived  from  an  act  of  Parliament;  and 
though  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  1  and  2  Vict.,  ch.  59,  as  well 
as  the  preceding  act  of  54  George  III,  eh.  156,  sec.  4,  allows  the  for- 
feited copies  to  be  recovered  in  "  any  court  of  record  in  which  an 
action  at  law  or  a,  suit  in  equity  shall  be  commenced  by  such  author 
or  authors,  or  oth^  proprietor  or  proprietors,"  &c.,  yet  it  was  admit- 
ted, in  Cdhurn  v.  Simms,  that  no  such  order  had  ever  been  made,  in 
invitum,  in  a  court  of  equity.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  Congress, 
in  legislating  on  this  subject,  though  manifestly  acquainted  with  the 
phraseology  of  the  act  of  George  IH,  and  though  in  some  particulars 
it  adopted  that  phraseology,  yet  omitted  to  confer  upon  courts  of 
equity  power  to  enforce  either  of  the  forfeitures  provided  for,  but 
left  them  to  be  recovered  "in  any  court  having  competent  jurisdic- 
tion thereof";  and  the  only  equitable  jurisdiction,  as  to  copyright, 
conferred  upon  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  is  by  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1819,  which  gives  original  cognizance  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  in  equity  as  at  law,  of  eases  arising  under  any 
law  of  the  United  States  granting  to  authors  or  inventors  the  exclur 
sive  right  to  their  respective  writings,  inventions,  and  discoveries ; 
and  upon  any  bill  in  equity  filed  by  any  party  aggrieved  in  any  such 
case,  shall  have  authority  to  grant  injunctions  according  to  the  course 
and  principles  of  courts  of  equity,  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the 
rights  of  any  authors  or  inventors  secured  to  them  by  any  laws  of 
the  United  States,  on  such  terms  as  the  said  courts  may  deem  fit  and 
reasonable.  Though  the  substance  of  this  enactment  is  incorporated 
into  the  seventeenth  section  of  the  Patent  Act  of  July  4, 1836,  so  far 
as  it  related  to  inventors,  and  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  subject  of  pat- 
ent-rights, is  no  longer  in  force,  proprio  vigore,  yet  so  far  as  it  gave  cog- 
nizance to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  of  cases  of  copyright,  it  still 
remains  in  force,  and  is  the  only  law  conferring  equitable  jurisdiction 
on  those  courts  in  such  cases ;  for  the  ninth  section  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 3, 1831,  protects  manuscripts  only. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  act  of  1819  which  extends  the  equity  powers 
of  the  courts  to  the  adjudication  of  forfeitures,  it  being  manifestly  in- 
tended that  the  jurisdiction  therein  conferred  should  be  the  usual  and 
known  jurisdiction  exercised  by  courts  of  equity  for  the  protection  of 
analogous  rights.  The  prayer  of  this  bill  for  the  penalties  must  there- 
fore be  rejected. 

The  remaining  question  is  whether  there  ought  to  be  a  decree  for 
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an  account  of  the  profits.  The  complainant  has  not  prayed  for  snch 
an  account,  nor  have  the  defendants  stated  one  in  their  answer ;  but 
the  bill  does  pray  for  general  relief. 

The  right  to  an  account  of  profits  is  incident  to  the  right  to  an 
injunction,  in  copy  and  patent  right  cases.  Colburn  v.  Simms,  2 
Hare,  554;  3  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.,  1797.  And  this  court  has  held,  in  Waits 
et  al.  V.  Waddle  ei  al.,  6  Peters,  389,.  that  where  the  bill  states  a  case 
proper  for  an  account,  one  may  be  ordered  under  the  prayer  for  gen- 
eral relief.  See,  also,  2  Pet.,  612 ;  14  Id.,  156 ;  16  Id.,  195 ;  9  How., 
405. 

The  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  must  be  reversed,  and  the  cause 
remanded  to  the  Circuit  Court,  with  directions  to  award  a  perpetual 
injunction,  as  prayed  Sir  iu  the  bill,  and  to  take  an  account  of  the 
profits  received  by  the  defendants  from  the  sales  of  the  map. 

Order.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Khode  Island,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ;  on  consideration  where- 
of, it  is  now  here  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  by  this  court,  that 
the  decree  of  the  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  reversed  with  costs ;  and  that  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  remanded  to  the  said  Circuit  Court,  with  directions  to  award 
a  perpetual  injunction,  as  prayed  for  in  the  bill  filed  in  this  case,  and 
to  take  an  account  of  the  profits  received  by  the  defendants  from  the 
sales  of  the  map,  and  for  such  further  proceedings,  in  conformity  to 
the  opinion  of  this  court,  as  to  law  and  justice  shall  appertain. 

Keverbed  with  costs. 


Edwin  C.  Little  and  Oliver  Scovill,  appellants,  v.  Levi  "W. 
Hall,  Anthony  Gould,  David  Banks,  William  Gould,  and 
David  Banks,  Jr. 

(18  Howard,  165.) 

1.  On  the  27th  of  December,  1847,  George  F.  Comstock  was  appointed  State  re- 

porter, undai-  a  statute  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  office  he  held  until 
the  27th  of  December,  1831. 

2.  During  his  term  of  oflSce,  viz.,  in  1850,  he,  iu  conjunction  with  the  Comptroller 

and  Secretary  of  the  State,  acting  under  th(!  authority  of  a  statute,  made  an 
agreement  witli  certain  persons,  that  for  Ave  years  to  come  they  should  have 
the  publication  of  the  decisions  of  the, Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  exclnsivi! 
benefit  of  the  copyright. 
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3.  At  the  oxpiratioii  of  Mr.  Comstock's  term,  viz.,  on  the  27th  of  December,  1851, 

he  had  in  his  possession  sundry  manuscript  notes,  and  the  decisions  made 
at  the  ensuing  January  Term  were  also  placed  in  his  hands,  to  be  reported. 
Out  of  these  materials  he  made  a  volume,  and  sold  it  upon  his  own  private 
account. 

4.  Whatever  remedy  the  first  assignees  may  have  had  against  Mr.  Comstock 

individually,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  the  legal  owners  of  the  manu- 
script, under  the  copyright  act  of  Congress,  and  are  not  entitled  to  an  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  the  publication  and  sale  of  tlie  volume. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Ifew  York. 

The  case  is  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Seioard,  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  and  by 
Mr.  Haven,  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Seward  made  the  following  points : 

1 .  Comstock,  by  accepting  the  office  of  State  reporter,  and  acting 
under  it,  and  by  uniting  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  comptroller 
in  the  contract  with  the  appellants  of  April  20, 1850,  must  be  deemed 
to  have  accepted  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  act  of  April  11, 1848, 
and  of  April  9, 1850.  And  those  statutes  operated,  by  reason  of  such 
acquiescence  on  his  part,  to  vest  in  the  State  of  New  York  all  the 
interest  and  right  which  he  might  have,  as  author,  in  any  reports  of 
decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  which  should  be  prepared  by  him 
as  reporter ;  and  the  State  became  the  absolute  owner  thereof. 

2.  By  the  contract  made  by  the  State  reporter,  the  Secretaiy  of 
State,  and  the  comptroller,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  with  the  appel- 
lants, the  interest  of  the  State  in  all  matter  constituting  the  reports  to 
be  made  by  Comstock,  as  reporter,  was  equitably  and  legally  vested 
in  the  appellants,  for  the  purpose  of  being  published  exclusively  by 
them  during  the  term  specified  in  the  contract. 

3.  The  appellants,  by  the  operation  of  the  contract,  and  of  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  pursuance  of  which  it  was  made,  became  the  legal 
assignees  and  proprietors  of  the  manuscript  matter  prepared  by  Com- 
stock as  State  reporter,  under  the  ninth  section  of  the  law  of  Congress 
of  1831,  which  right  was  exclusive  of  all  others  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  contract.  The  exelusive  copyright  was  the  exclusive 
right  to  publish  the  manuscripts. 

This  proposition  is  a  legal  deduction  from  the  two  former  proposi- 
tions already  established. 

4.  Volume  4  of  Comstock's  Reports  was  covered  by  the  contract, 
as  to  all  the  matter  that  it  contained,  and  so  was  subject  to  the  exclu- 
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Bive  right  of  the  appellants  to  the  manuscript  matter  prepared  by  the 
reporter,  and  incorporated  into  the  work. 

The  expiration  of  Comstock's  term  of  office  did  not  alter  his  lia- 
bility in  this  respect.  True,  he  could  not  be  required  to  prepare  the 
decisions  for  publication,  and  to  furnish  notes  and  references;  but 
(1)  if  he  did  not  do  this,  he  must  hold  the  matei'ial  subject  to  the 
order  of  his  successor,  who  must  do  the  labor;  or  if  he  did  use  them, 
and  prepare  them  for  publication  with  notes  and  references,  then  the 
materials  and  additional  matter,  being  incorporated  together,  and  so 
prepared  according  to  the  conti-act,  must  pass,  under  the  contract,  to 
the  appellants. 

Had  Comstock  died  during  his  term  of  otEce,  the  trust  and  bail- 
ment would  have  remained  attached  to  the  materials  in  the  hands  of 
his  executors.  A  trust  would  have  resulted  to  the  State  a  right  of 
action,  legal  or  equitable,  to  the  appellants,  when  the  purpose  for 
which  he  received  the  materials  failed  to  take  efiect.  2  Fonblanque, 
118. 

It  is  wholly  unimportant  that  Comstock  might,  either  while  in 
office  or  after  going  out  of  office,  have  acquired  similar  materials  by 
other  means. 

1st.  As  he  would  in  that  case  have  used  similar  materials,  as  the 
basis  for  labor  to  be  performed  for  the  appellants  under  the  contract, 
and  as  he  had  received  an  equivalent  in  advance  for  that  labor,  either 
the  labor  must  be  done  for  their  benefit  or  not  at  all. 

2d.  But  in  point  of  fact  he  received  these  specified  materials  as 
a  trustee  and  bailee,  and  he  must  be  held  to  the  obligations  they 
created. 

These  are  principles  so  familiar,  and  they  so  iully  pervade  every 
branch  of  jurisprudence,  equally  the  law  and  equity,  that  references 
to  authorities  would  seem  superfluous ;  but,  for  convenience,  refer 
to  Hill  on  Trustees,  172,  282,  509;  2  Vesey,  498 ;  Taylor  v.  Pluiner,  3 
Maule  &  Belwyn,  562,  567,  574;  Adair  v.  Sheuj,  1  Schoale  &  Lefroy, 
262 ;  Story  on  Equity  Jurisprudence,  sec.  533,  &c.,  1257,  1258,  1261 ; 
Kane  v.  Bloodgood,  7  Johnson's  Ch.  Keports,  110,  where  it  is  held 
that  every  deposit  is  a  trust,  and  that  every  person  who  receives 
money  to  be  paid  to  another,  or  to  be  applied  to  a  particular  purpose 
to  which  he  does  not  apply  it,  is  a  trustee.  So  the  principle  adopted 
in  the  ease  of  a  tenant,  that  he  cannot  deny  the  title  of  his  landlord 
so  long  as  he  retains  possession,  but  must  surrender  the  premises,  and 
place  himself,  in  hostility  to  his  landlord,  before  he  can  set  up  a  title 
in  himself,  is  founded  on  the  very  contract  of  tenancy  itself.  Nelson, 
Ch.  J. ;  Phelan  and  Wife  v.  Kelly,  25  Wend.,  392.     See,  also,  Mas- 
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sey  V.  Davis,  2  Ves.  Jr.,  318,  320;  East  India.  Co.  v.  Hinekman,  1  Id., 
289. 

5.  It  is  in  evidence  that  Mr.  Comstoek  lias  cbmmeneed,  and  still 
has  pending,  an  action  to  establish  his  right  to  the  office  of  State 
reporter,  at  this  time.  This  claim  of  continuance  in  office  is  utterly 
inconsistent  witk  the  position  of  individual  and  private  right,  action, 
and  interest  in  regard  to  volume  4,  set  up  by  the  respondents,  and 
is  conclusive  against  him-  and  them,  that  volume  4  was  prepared  by 
Mm  as  State  reporter,  and  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  contract, 
exhibit  A.  Lord  Chaneellor,  in  2:  Ves.  Jr.,  696 ;  1  Swanston,  note 
(a)  to  p.  381 ;  Comyn's  Digest,  Election,  C.  I. 

Comstoek  has  made^  his  election  to  claim  and  hold  the  office  of 
State  reporter,  with  full  knowledge  of  his  rights,  and  he  is  bound 
by  it. 

6.  There  is  no  pijoof  of  any  aequi«seenec  by  the  appellants  in  the 
claim  of  Mr.  Comstoek,  by  which  he  was  misled  or  induced  to  incur 
expense. 

Mr.  Haven,  for' defendants  in  error,  made  the- following  points: 

1.  There  is  no  question  of  copyright  or  of  property  in  manuscripts 
involved  in  the  case,  and  the  plaintiffs'  claim  does  not  fall  within 
the  provisions  of  any  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  this  is  fatal  to  the 
plaintiffs'  case. 

I.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  afford?  remedieis,  and  the  Federal 
courts  have  jurisdiction  only  in  favor  of  the  "  author"  of  a  book  or 
"his legal  assigns,"  or  the  "author  or  legal  proprietor"  of  a  manu- 
script. Of  course,  a  book  or  manuscript  belongs  primarily,  undiBr  the 
copyright  laws,  to  the  author;  The:  plaintiffs  not  being  the  "  au- 
thor," must  therefore- deduce  from  him  a  "legal"  right  and  title  to 
the  book  or  manuscript,  or  else  they  cannot  sustaiui  their  bill  in  the 
Federal  courts.  If  they  can  allege  any  other  rights- which  have  been, 
violated,  these  must  Be  asserted  in  the  State  courts^,  and  on  some 
general  principle  of  equity  or  ofJaw.  See  the  opinion  of  the  Circuit: 
Court,  which  proceeds  very  much  on  this  ground.  See,  also,,  laws  of 
the  United  States,  2d  sess.  21st Cong.,  1831,  p.  11,  sees.  1,  9;  2  Kent's 
Comm.,.6th  ed.,  379;  Clark  v.  Price,.  2  Wilson  Ch.,  157;  JolUe  v. 
Jaques,  1  Blatchf.,  618,  627. 

n.  But  the  strongest  manner  in  which  the  plaintiffs  can  state  their 
case  is.  to  allege  that  the  notes,  references,  and  manuscript  matter 
composed  by  Mr.  Comstoek,  and  contained  in  the  book  in  question, 
fall  within  the  purview  of  their  contract  for  the  publication  of  the 
State  Reports,  to  be  composed  by  the  State  reporter.    "We  say  the 
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strongest,  because  this  assumes  the  precise  fact  controverted,  to  wit, 
that  Mr.  Comstock's  labors  upon  this  book  were  official,  and  not  pri- 
vate. It  is  not  pretended,  of  course,  that  the  plaintiffs,  under  their 
contract  with  the  State  officers,  could  have  any  interest  in  the  labors 
of  Mr.  Comstock,  or  any  one  else,  as  a  private  reporter. 

m.  Assuming,  then,  this,  the  best  statement  of  the  plaintiffs'  case, 
to  be  true,  it  only  follows  that  the  contract  with  the  plaintiffs  has  been 
violated,  affording  perhaps  a  just  ground  of  action  or  claim  against 
the  State  of  New  York,  or  its  agents  who  made  the  contract.  But 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  plaintiffs  have  the  "legal"  title  to, 
or  are  "the  legal  propi'ietors"  of,  the  book  or  of  the  manuscript  in 
question.  At  the  time  of  the  contract,  no  part  of  the  work  was  com- 
posed. The  agreement,  therefore,  was  simply  executory,  and  could 
■vest  no  title  or  actual  property  in  that  which  had  no  existence. 

2.  But  the  case  is  not  such  as  has  been  thus  far  assumed.  In  iae%. 
Mr.  Comstock  was  not  in  the  service  of  the  State.  He  was  a  private 
citizen,  and  another  person  held  the  office  of  State  reporter,  and  re- 
ceived the  salary  annexed  thereto.  In  fact,  also,  Mr.  Comstock,  at  no 
period  of  his  labors  on  this  book,  pretended  to  be  acting  for  the  State 
or  the  plaintiffs.  Being  a  private  citizen,  in  fact,  before  he  began , 
he  distinctlj'  announced  that  he  should  not  prepare  the  work  for  the 
State  or  the  plaintiffs,  but  should  do  it  in  his  private  character,  and 
would  sell  it  as  his  own  property.  After  he  began,  he  employed  the 
stereotype  printer  on  his  private  account.  Still  later,  he  invited  pro- 
posals to  buy  the  work  as  his  own,  and,  among  others,  invited  the 
plaintiffs;  and  finally  he  sold  it  as  his  own,  thus  maintaining  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  an  open  consistency  of  conduct,  a  course  of 
conduct  at  the  time  called  in  question  by  no  one,  not  even  the  plain- 
tiffs, who  now  seek  to  appropriate  the  result  of  his  labors  as  their 
property. 

3.  What  has  been  thus  far  said,  it  is  believed,  shows  that  the  plain- 
tiffs, in  the  most  favorable  views  which  can  be  taken  of  their  case, 
have  no  such  title  as  will  sustain  their  bill,  nor  indeed  any  title  at 
all,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  defendants,  their  position,,  and  that 
of  their  vendor,  Mr.  Comstock.  We  shall  now  speak  of  them  and 
of  him,  especially  of  his  position  and  relations  to  the  subject,  placing 
the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  in  the  light  in  which  we  re- 
gard them,  and  demonstrating,  if  we  can,  that,  upon  every  principle 
of  (law  and  justice,  the  copyx-ight  of  the  book  in  question  is  with  the 
defendants.   * 

4.  The  complainants  are  equitably  estopped  from  claiming  the 
relief  asked  for  in  their  bill. 

63 
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Mr.  Justice  McLean  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Northern  District  of  ITew  York. 

A  want  of  jurisdiction  to  sustain  this  appeal  was  alleged  by  coun- 
sel, as  it  does  not  appear  from  the  record  that  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy exceeds  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars;  but  this  objection 
was  obviated  by  an  affidavit,  which  stated  that  the  amount  claimed 
by  the  plaintifis  exceeds  that  sum. 

This  bill  ,was  ffled,  under  the  copyright  act,  to  enjoin  the  defend- 
ants from  publishing  and  selling  the  fourth  volume  of  Comstock's 
Reports. 

The  plaintiffs,  who  are  publishers  and  booksellers  at  Albany,  New 
York,  represent  that,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1850,  they  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  "Washington  Hunt,  comptroller,  Christopher  Morgan, 
secretary,  and  George  F.  Comstock,  reporter,  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  required  by  statute,  that  they  should  have  the  publication, 
for  the  term  "of  five  years,  of  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  copyright,  to  be  taken  out  in  behalf 
of  the  State,  of  the  notes  and  references,  and  other  matter  furnished 
by  the  reporter,  connected  with  said  decisions ;  and  that  instrument 
was  declared  to  be  an  assignment  and  transfer  of  the  copyright  of 
the  matter  so  published,  which  should  consist  of  volumes  of  not  less 
than  five  hundred  pages  each. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1847,  George  F.  Comstock  was  ap- 
pointed State  reporter  for  three  years,  and  until  his  successor  was 
appointed  and  qualified,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000  per  annum.  He  was 
to  have,  under  the  law,  no  interest  in  the  reports,  but  the  copyright 
of  his  notesj  references,  and  abstracts  of  arguments  was  to  be  taken 
in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  New  York.  The  law  forbade  the  reporter  and  all  other  persons 
from  acquiring  a  copyright  in  the  reports,  but  declared  they  might 
be  republished  by.  any  person. 

Mr.  Comstock's  term  of  office  expired  on  the  27th  of  December, 
1850,  and  his  successor,  Henry  R.  Selden,  Esq.,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  on  the  17th  of  January,  1851.  Mr.  Comstock  ques- 
tioned the  validity  of  his  appointment,  and  the  matter  was  referred 
•to  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  then  in  session  at  Albany,  who 
decided  that  Mr.  Selden  was  duly  appointed.  He  took  the  oath  on 
the  21st  of  January,  1851,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

Mr.  Comstock  published  three  volumes  of  his  reports;  and  having 
in  his  hands,  at  the  esipiration  of  his  office,  opinions  of  the  court  to 
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make  half  or  more  of  another  voUime,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
judges,  and  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Selden,  the  opinions  of  the  Jan- 
uary Term  were  delivered  to  him,  that  he  might  complete  his  fourth 
volume.  At  the  time  of  this  arrangement,  he  had  made  no  prepara- 
tion, by  notes,  &c.,  for  this  volume,  and  did  not  commence  the  work 
until  some  months  afterwards. 

After  he  had  made  considerable  advance  in  the  preparation  of  this 
volume,  he  invited  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  the  copyright ;  and 
although  the  plaintifts,  in  conversation  with  him,  said  they  woifld 
give  as  much  as  any  other  persons,  yet  they  made  no  proposal,  as 
they  were  apprehensive  it  might  affect  the  contract  for  the  publican 
tion  of  the  reports,  as  above  stated.  The  defendants  purchased  the 
copyright,  for  which  they  paid  $2,500.  At  a  large  expense,  they 
prepared  stereotypes  for  the  work,  and  printed  it. 

The  plaintife,  so  soon  as  the  volume  was  published,  commenced  a 
republication  of  it,  and  filed  this  bill  to  enjoin  the  defendants  from 
selling  their  edition.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  third  volume 
of  Comstock's  Reports,  the  Secretary  of  State  had  the  copyiight  of 
the  head-notes,  references,  &c.,  entered  by  the  clerk  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State;  and  the 
complainants  had  a  similar  entry  made,  to  secure  the  copyright  to 
the  State,  of  the  fourth  volume.  This  was  not  done  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  as  the  law  directed,  and  it  seems  it  was  not  sanctioned  by 
him,  as  he  was  doubtful  whether  he  had  the  power  to  do  so. 

The  ninth  section  of  the  copyright  act  of  the  3d  of  February, 
1831,  provides  "  that  any  one  who  shall  .print  or  publish  any  manu- 
script whatever,  without  the  consent  of  the  author  or  legal  proprietor 
first  obtained  as  aforesaid,"  "  shall  be  liable  to  suffer  and  pay  to  the 
author  or  proprietor  all  damages  occasioned  by  such  injury,"  &c. 

At  common  law,  an  author  has  a  right  to  his  unpublished  manu- 
scripts, the  same  as  to  any  other  property  he  may  possess,  and  this 
statute  gives  him  a  remedy  by  injunction  to  protect  this  right. 

A  formal  transfer  of  a  copyright  by  the  supplementary  act  of  the 
30th  of  June,  1834,  is  required  to  be  proved  and  recorded  as  deeds 
for  the  conveyance  of  land,  and  such  record  operates  as  notice. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  official  term,  Comstock  did  not  and 
could  not  act  as  reporter.  His  successor,  having  been  appointed  and 
qualified,  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  and  received  the  salary. 
As  many  of  the  opinions  of  the  court  were  in  the  hands  of  Comstock 
when  his  ofRce  expired,  it  might  have  been  made  a  question  whether 
he  could  not  publish  the  fourth  volume  as  reporter.  This  would 
have  given  to  the  State  a  cofitinuous  report  of  the  decisions  of  the 
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Court  of  Appeals,  as  the  law  contemplated,  with  the  copyright  of  the 
notes,  &c.,  secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  State.  If  the 
opinions  of  the  court  came  into  Ms  hands  during  his  continuance  in 
office,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  impropriety  is  his  publishing  them, 
as  filling  up  the  measure  of  his  term. 

Put  it  seems  a  different  view  was  taken  by  the  late  reporter.  As 
his  term  of  office  had  expired,  he  was  unwilling  to  publish  the  fourth 
volume  without  compensation  for  his  labor.  This  changed  his  rela- 
tions with  the  plaffitiffs,  as  that  contract  was  made  as  reporter,  and 
on  the  supposition  that  he  would  be  continued  in  that  office.  Under 
that  contract,  the  complainants  had  the  advantage  of  publishing  the 
reports  for  the  price  stipulated,  but  any  one  was  at  liberty  to  repub- 
lish them. 

The  fourth  volume  was  published  by  Mr.  Comstock  as  an  individ- 
ual, he  having  secured  to  himself  the  copyright.  This  probably 
insured  to  the  purchaser  of  the  right  the  republication  of  the  work 
for  the  term  of  twenty-eight  years.  'Under  the  agreements  made 
with  -the  plaintiffs,  they  had  only  the  profit  of  their  contract. 

Whether  the  plaintiff's  may  not  have  a  remedy  on  their  contract 
with  ;Mr.  Comstock  in  the  local  tribunals  of  the  State,  is  not  a  ques- 
tion jjefore  us.  Our  only  inquiry,  is  whether  any  relief  can  be  given 
by  tHis  court  under  the  copyright  act.  Where  a  case  arises*  under 
that  iict,  we  have  jurisdiction,  though  both  the  parties,  as  in  this  case, 
are  citizens  of  the  same  State.  But  if  the  act  do  not  give  the  rem- 
edy sought,  we  can  only  take  jurisdiction  on  the  ground  that  the 
controversy  is  between  citizens  of  different  States. 

Were  the  plaintiffs  the  legal  proprietors  of  the  manuscript  from 
which  the  fourth  volume  of  Comstocik's  Eeports  was  published  ?  The 
plaintiffs  rely  upon  their  contract  with  the  comptroller,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Mr.  Comstock,  the  reporter.  In  that  contract  it  is  said: 
"This  instrument  in  declared  to  be  an  assignment  and  transfer  of  the 
copyright  of  the  matter  so  published  to  the  parties  of  the  second 
part." 

This  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Comstock  as  reporter,  and  the 
plaintiffs  agreed  to  publish  the  work  in  volumes  containing  five  hun- 
dred pages  each,  to  have  them  well  bound  in  calf,  the  types,  paper, 
and  the  entire  execution  to  be  equal  to  Denio's  Reports;  the  work 
to  be  done  under  the  superintendence  of  the  reporter ;  copies  to  be 
■furnished  to  certain  officers  of  the  State,  and  the  publishers  were  to 
keep  the  volumes  for  sale  at  two  dollars  and  'fifty  cents  per  copy; 
and  in  all  things  they  were  bound  to  comply  with  the  statutes  of  the 
State. 
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Gomstock  could  not  have  published  the  work  as  reporter  without 
the  consent  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  also  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  was  required  to  secure  the  copyright  to  the  State;  and  for  his 
labor  in  preparing  the  notes,  references,  &c.,  and  superintending- the 
printing,  he  could  have  received  no  compensation. 

"Without  saying  what  effect  might  have  been  given  to  the  contract 
had  the  relation  of  the  paities  remained  unchanged,  we  are  unable 
to  say,  as  the  case  now  stands  before  us,  that  the  plaintifts  were  the 
legal  owners  of  the  manuscript  within  the  copyright  law.  The  con- 
tract was  made  by  Comstock  as  reporter,  whose  duties  were  regulatea 
by  law;  and  the  obligations  of  the  complainants  as  publishers  were 
embodied  in  the  contract,  and  were  incompatible  with  any  publication 
on  private  account. 

The  entire  labor  of  the  work  was  performed  by  Comstock,  not  as 
reporter,  but  on  his  own  account.  It  is,  we  think,  not  a  case  for  a 
specific  execution  of  the  contract;  and,  in  etfeet,  that  is  the  object 
of  the  bill.  This  result  has  not  been  brought  about  by  the  acts  of 
Comstock.  He  may  have  been  imprudent  in  extending  his  contract 
unconditionally  beyond  the  term  of  his  office.  But  in  doing  so  he 
has  an  apology,  if  not  an  excuse,  by  being  associated  in  making  the 
contract  with  two  high  functionaries  of  the  State.  Under  the  changed 
relation  of  the  parties,  the  plaintitfs  cannot  be  considered  as  the  legal 
owners  of  the  manliscript,  for  the  purposes  of  the  contract,  under  the 
copyright  law. 

Whatever  obligation  may  arise  from  the  contract,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  again.st  Comstock,  must  be  founded  on  his  failure  to 
furnish  the  manuscripts  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  of  such  a  case  we  can 
take  no  jurisdiction  as  between  the  parties  on  the  record. 

The  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  affirmed. 

Aefiembd. 


Israel  Kinsman  and  Calvin  L.  Goddard,  appellants,  v.  Stephen 

E.  Paekhuest. 

(18  Hovviivtl,  289.) 

1.  Where  there  was  an  agi-eeiripiit  between  a  patentee  and  an  assignee  that  tht' 

latter  should  manufacture  the  macliiiies  for  a  certain  tune  and  upon  certain 
terms,  it  is  too  late  for  him,  when,  called  upon  in  chancery  for  an  account,  to 
deny  that  the  patentee  was  the  original  inventor  of  tlie  thing  patented. 

2.  Even  it  the  patent  were  invalid,  yet  tliat  does  not  so  tuint  with  illegality  the 

sales  of  the  machines  by  tlie  assignee,  as  to  affect  tlie  clsiini  of  the  assignor  to 
an  account  of  the  sales. 
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3.  The  agreement  that  one  only  of  the  parties  should  continue  the  manufacture, 

was  not  void  as  being  in  restraint  of  trade. 

4.  The  assignee  could  not  legally  purchase  the  outstanding  claim  of  a  third  per- 

son, and  set  it  up  against  the  patentee,  with  whom  he  had  an  existing  agree- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  copartnership. 

5.  If  the  assignee  transfers  his  contract,  the  person  to  whom  he  transfere  it  is  bound 

by  "the  same  equities  which  existed  between  the  original  parties  to  the  con- 
tract, having  purchased  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things. 

6.  If  the  report  of  the  master  was  incorrect,  exception  should  have  been  taken  to 

it  in  the  court  bel«w.    It  cannot  be  examined  in  this  court ;  no  exception 
having  been  taken. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
The  facts  are  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

It  was  argued  hy  Mr.  Keller,  for  the  appellants,  and  by  Mr.  Gifford, 
for  the  appellee. 

Mr.  Keller  made  ten  points. 

The  first  three  assailed  the  validity  of  Parkhurst's  patent.  The 
others  raised  the  following  questions  : 

4.  Whether  the  agreement,  preventing  one  of  the  parties  from  mak- 
ing the  article  and  both  from  selling  it  under  a  certain  price,  was  not 
void  as  being  in  restraint  of  trade  and  against  public  policy,  if  either 
or  both  of  the  parties  knew  that  the  patent  was  not  valid. 

The  5th,  6th,  and  7th  related  to  the  responsibility  of  Goddard. 

The  8th.  Whether  Kinsman  and  Goddard  were  responsible  for 
bad  debts,  provided  they  were  prevented  from  receiving  the  money 
by  the  interference  of  Parkhurst. 

The  9th  again  attacked  the  patent. 

The  10th.  Whether  Kinsman  and  Goddard  were  responsible,  if  the 
machines  which  they  made  did  not,  in  law  or  fact,  infringe  the  letters 
patent. 

Mr.  Gifford  made  eleven  points. 

The  first  related  to  the  propriety  of  entertaining  the  appeal  at  all. 
The  2d,  3d,  and  4th.  Thait  the  agreements  between  the  parties  fixed 
their  relation  and  prescribed  their  rights  and  obligations. 

5.  That  Kinsman  was  estopped  from  denying  the  validity  of  the 
patent. 

6.  That  Goddard,  having  come  in  under  the  agreement,  was  in  the 
same  situation  as  Kinsman. 

7.  That  the  machines  made  by  Kinsman  and  Goddard  were  covered 
by  the  patent. 
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8.  That  Kinsman  had  made  enough  to  reimburse  himself,  and  fraud- 
ulently refused  to  account  for  the  surplus. 

9.  That  Parkhurst  was  the  inventor  of  the  thing  patented. 

10.  That  he  never  obtained  a  single  feature  of  his  invention  from 
any  other  person. 

11.  That  he  had  always  acted  fairly. 

Mr.  Justice  Curtis  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  in  a  suit  in  equity 
brought  by  tbe  appellee,  Parkhurst,  against  the  appellants.  The  bill 
states,  and  the  proofs  show,  that  Parkhurst,  being  the  owner  of  let- 
ters patent  for  improvements  in  the  machine  lor  ginning  cotton  and 
wool,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1845,  entered  into  a  written  agreement 
with  Kinsman,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  Parkhurst  was  to  be 
the  owner  of  two-thirds,  and  Kinsman  of  one-third,  of  the  letters 
patent ;  that  the  business  of  manufacturing  and  selling  the  patented 
machines  should  be  carried  on  by  the  parties  on  their  joint  account, 
in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  and  one-third.  Kinsman  giving  his 
personal  attention  to  the  business,  and  advancing  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing one  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  machinery,  stock,  &c., 
for  which  advance  he  was  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  first  profits  ot  the 
business.  Kinsman  was  to  pay  Parkhurst  two  thousand  dollars  in 
cash,  and  give  his  note  for  one  thousand  dollars,  payable  in  sixty 
days.  Under  this  agreement,  the  manufacture  and  sales  of  the  ma- 
chines were  begun  and  cari-ied  on  until  the  9th  day  of  February, 
1846,  at  which  time  the  parties  entered  into  a  new  agreement,  the 
substantial  part  of  which  was  as  follows  : 

"  Whereas  the  party  of  the  first  part  has  advanced  moneys,  and 
become  responsible  for  various  sums  of  money  which  have  been  ex- 
pended in  getting  up  machinery,  and  tools,  and  stock,  &c.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  burning  and  carding  machines,  which  were  invented 
by  the  said  Parkhurst,  one-third  part  of  which  he  sold  and  assigned 
to  the  party  of  the  first  part :  How,  therefore,  the  party  of  the  first 
part,  in  consideration  of  one  dollar  in  hand  paid  by  the  party  of  the 
second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  hereby 
covenants  and  agrees,  that,  as  soon  as  the  profits  which  have  accrued, 
and  which  may  hereafter  arise,  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the 
said  machines  so  invented  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  and  so 
made  and  sold  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay 
all  legal  demands  for  the  purchase  of  machinery,  tools,  &c.,  and  other 
expenses  incurred  by  said  party  of  the  first  part,  then  he,  the  said 
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party  of  the  first  part,  shall  and  will  discontinue  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  said  machines,  invented  as  aforesaid,  and  that  all  machines 
which  he  shall  manufacture  and  sell  after  this  date  should  not  be 
sold  for  a  less  profit  than  one  hundred  dollars  each,  and  that  he  will 
be  accountable  for  one  hundred  dollars  profit  on  each  and  every 
machine  made  and'  sold  from-  this  day,  unless  he  has  the  written 
consent  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  to  sell  at  a  less  price." 

"  The  party  of  ttie  second'  part,  in  consideration  of  one .  dollar  to 
him  in  hand  paid  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  the  receipt  whereof 
is  hereby  acknowledged,  and  also  in  consideration  of  the  agreements 
iiforesaid,  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  withthe  party  of  the  first  part, 
that  he  will  go  on  and  manufacture  the  machines  aforesaid  as  soon  as 
the  party  of  the  first  part  discontinues  the  same,  and  that  he  will  not 
sell  any  machine  for  a  less  profit  than  one  hundred  dollars,  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  that  he  will  pay 
over  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  one-third  part  and  share  of  the  said 
profits  upon  all  machines  which  he  makes  and  sells  hereaftei',  and 
that  for  any  machines  which  he  may  manufacture,  or  have  manufac- 
tured, before  the  discontinuing  of  the  building  of  the  same  by  the 
party  of  the  first  part,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  of 
selling  for  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  profit  on  each  machine,  one- 
third  of  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  party  of  the  first  part." 

The  original  and  supplemental  bills  aver,  that  under  this  agree- 
ment Kinsman  prosecuted  the  business,  and  not  only  reimbursed 
himself  for  the  cost  of  the  machinery,  tools,  &c.,  and  all  his  other 
advances,  but,  in  violation  of  his  agreement,  continued  the  manufac^ 
ture  and  sale  of  the  machines,  so  as  to  receive  large  profits,  of  which 
it  prays  an  account,  and  also  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  further 
making  or  vending  of  the  machines  in  violation  of  the  agreement. 
A  temporary  injunction  was  applied  for  and  obtained  on  the  3d  day 
of  July,  1847.  On  the  29th  day  of  June,  1847,  Kinsman  made  a 
transfer  to  the  appellant  Goddard,  who  was  then  a  clerk  in  his  em- 
ployment, of  the  tools,  stock,  &c.,  used  in  the  manufacture ;  and,  after 
Emsman  was  enjoined,  the  business  was  carried  on  in  Goddard's 
mame.  A  supplemental  bill  was  then  filed,  making  Goddard  a  party, 
•charging  him  with  notice  of  all  the  complainant's  rights  at  the  time 
«.f  the  transfer  to  him,  alleging  the  transfer  itself  to  have  been  only 
colorable,  and  praying  an  account  and  decree  as  against  him  and 
Kinsman.  The  Circuit  Court  made  an  interlocutory  decree,  declar- 
ing Parkhursf  s  right  to  an  account,  referring  the  cause  to  a  ma-.ter 
to  take  and  state  the  accounts,  directing  the  master,  in  taking  the 
.accounts,  to  ascertain  and  report  the  number  of  machines  made  and 
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sold  by  Kinsman  and  Goddard,  or  either  of  them ;  the  advances  made 
by  Kinsman  and  Goddard,  or  either  of  them ;  and  chaining  a  profit 
of  one  hundred  dollars  on  each  machine  sold. 

The  master  reported ;  and  Ms  report,  not  being  excepted  to,  was 
continued,  and  a  final  decree  made,  that  Kinsman  and  Goddarf 
should  pay  to  the  complainant  the  amount  reported  by  the  master 
to  be  due  from  them.  From  this  decree  the  appeal  now  before  us 
was  taken. 

The  principal  objection  made  by  the  appellants  to  the  decree  of 
the  court  below,  is  that  Parkhurst  was  not  the  original  and  first  in- 
ventor of  the  thing  patented.  We  are  not  satisfied  that  this  is  made 
out.  But  we  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  come  to  a  decided  opin- 
ion upon  this  point,  because  we  are  all  of  opinion  that,  under  the 
agi'eement  of  the  9th  of  February,  1846,  the  invalidity  of  the  patent 
would  not  afford  a  bar  to  the  complainant's  right  to  an  account. 
Having  actually  received  profits  from  sales  of  the  patented  machine, 
which  profits  the  defendants  do  not  show  have  been  or  are  in  any 
way  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  invalidity  of  the  patent,  its  validity 
is  immaterial.  Morepver,  we  think  the  defendants  are  estopped 
from  alleging  that  invalidity.  They  have  made  and  sold  these  ma- 
chines under  the  complainant's  title  and  tor  his  account;  and  they 
can  no  more  be  allowed  to  deny  that  title  and  retain  the  profits  to 
their  own  use,  than  an  agent  who  has  collected  a  debt  for  his  prin- 
cipal can  insist  on  keeping  the  monej',  upon  an  allegation  that  the 
debt  was  not  justly  due. 

The  invalidity  of  the  patent  does  not  render  the  sales  of  the  ma- 
chine illegal,  so  as  to  taint  with  illegality  the  obligation  of  the  defend- 
ants to  account.  Even  where  money  has  been  received,  either  by  an 
agent  or  a  joint  owner,  by  force  of  a  contract  which  was  illegal,  the 
agent  or  joint  owner  cannot  protect  himself  from  accounting  for 
what  was  so  received,  by  setting  up  the  illegality  of  the  ti'ansaction  in 
which  it  was  paid  to  him.  Thus  where  a  vessel  engaged  in  an  illegal 
trade  carried  freight  which  came  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  part 
owners,  and  on  a  bill  filed  by  the  other  part  owner  for  an  account, 
the  defendant  i-elied  on  the  illegality  of  the  trade,  but  it  was  held  to 
be  no  defense.  Sharp  v.  Taylor,  2  Phil.  Ch.  E.,  801.  So  in  Tmani 
V.  Elliot,  1  B.  &  P.,  3,  the  defendant,  an  insurance  broker,  having 
effected  an  illegal  insurance  for  the  plaintiff,  and  received  the  amount 
of  aioss,  endeavored  to  defend  against  the  claim  of  his  principal  by 
showing  the  illegality  of  the  insurance,,  but  the  plaintiff"  recovered. 
See,  also,  McBlair  v.  Gibbes,  17  How.,  236. 

.  Here,  however,  as  already  observed,  thei'e  was  no  illegality ;  it  is 
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simply  a  question  of  failure  of  title,  and  as  that  does  not  appear  in 
any  manner  to  have  affected  the  profits  which  the  defendants  received, 
there  can  be  no  ground  to  allow  it  to  be  shown  in  defense.  Bartlett, 
Ad'r,  V.  Holbrook,  1  Gray,  114;  Wilder  v.  Adams,  2  Wood.  &  Min., 
329,  are  in  point. 

Similar  views  are  decisive  against  the  objection  that  this  was  a 
contract  in  restraint  of  trade.  It  was  certainly  competent  for  two 
persons,  being  joi»t  owners  of  letters  patent,  whether  valid  or  invalid, 
to  enter  iuto  a  copartnership  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  pat- 
ented machines,  and  to  stipulate  that  one  of  them  should  alone  con- 
duct the  business.  This  was  a  provision  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
business  in  a  particular  mode,  and  not  for  its  restraint.  It  is  a  very 
common  and  not  an  illegal  stipulation  in  partnership  articles,  that 
neither  partner  shall  carry  on  that  business  for  which  the  partner- 
ship is  formed,  outside  of  the  partnership  and  for  his  own  account. 
Besides,  if  the  conti'act  to  refi'ain  from  the  manufacture  could  not  be 
enforcedj  as  being  against  public  policy,  this  would  afford  no  answer 
to  a  claim  for  an  account  of  profits  actually  realized  by  prosecuting 
the  business,  there  being  no  connection  between  the  illegal  stipulation 
and  the  profits  of  the  business. 

It  was  insisted  by  the  appellants  that  they  did  riot  act  under  the 
coniplainant's  title,  but  under  some  right  acquired  from  one  Sargent. 
"We  are  not  satisfied  that  Sargent  had  even  an  inchoate  right  to  a 
patent  for  the  machines  which  the  appellants  made  and  sold.  But 
even  if  he  had,  the  defendant  Kinsman  could  not  secretly  acquire 
the  outstanding  right  of  Sargent,  if  any,  and  set  it  up  against  his 
joint  owner,  Parkhurst,  in  derogation  of  his  rights  under  the  agree- 
ment of  the  9th  of  February,  which  Kinsman  entered  into  with 
knowledge  of  this  alleged  title  of  Sargent ;  and  Goddard  is  bound 
by  the  same  equities,  for  he  not  only  purchased  pendente  lite,  and  with 
actual  notice  of  the  suit,  but  we  are  satisfied  the  sale  to  him  was  made 
to  enable  Kinsman  to  attempt  to  evade  the  injunction. 

The  appellant  Goddard  objects  that  he  has  been  charged  by  the 
final  decree,  jointly  with  Kinsman,  for  the  profits  on  sales  of  machines 
made  before  the  transfer  to  him  by  Kinsman.  If  this  be  so,  it  arises 
from- the  report  of  the  master,  who  was  directed  by  the  interlocutory 
decree  to  report  the  sales  made  by  Kinsman  and  Goddard,  or  either 
of  them,  and  the  advances  and  expenditures  of  them,  or  either  of 
them. 

If  his  report  was  in  this  or  any  other  particular  erroneous,  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  defendants  to  have  pointed  out  the  error,  by  an 
exception  filed  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  court  on  that  subject. 
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But  no  exception  was  filed,  the  report  was  confirmed,  and  the  final, 
decree  was  drawn  up  and  entered  without  objection  by  the  appellant 
Goddard,  reciting  that  it  appears  \>y  the  report  of  the  master  that  the 
sum  of  $23,220^^5-  is  due  and  owing  by  Kinsman  and  Goddard  to 
Parkhurst,  and  thereupon  proceeds  to  decree  them  to  pay  that  sum. 
When  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  appeal  was  made  at  a  former  day,  on 
the  ground  that  the  master's  report  not  having  been  excepted  to,  and 
the  appellants  not  having  objected  to  the  final  decree,  there  was  noth- 
ing open  on  this  appeal,  the  appellants'  counsel  declared  that  the 
appeal  was  designed  only  to  review  the  interlocutory  decree  which 
had  decided  the  merits  of  the  cause,  and  that,  unless  error  was  found 
therein,  there  was  no  ground  for  the  appeal.  The  motion  to  dismiss 
the  appeal  was  overruled,  the  court  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  open 
to  the  appellants  to  review  the  decision  made  by  the  interlocutory 
decree.  But  the  interlocutory  decree  does  not  direct  the  master  to 
charge  Goddard  and  Kinsman  jointly  with  profits  on  sales  made  by 
Kinsman  alone.  If  the  master  put  ^uch  an  interpretation  on  the 
decree,  it  was  an  erroneous  interpretation,  and  should  have  been 
brought  before  the  court  below  by  an  exception.  It  is  too  late  to 
object  to  it  here,  for  the  first  time. 

The  appellants  also  insist  that  they  were  charged  with  profits  not 
actually  received,  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  purchasers  to  paj', 
and  other  causes.  But  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
of  the  9th  of  February,  which  stipulates  that  Kinsman  shall  be  ac- 
countable for  one  hundred  dollars,  profit  on  each  machine  made  and 
sold  by  him.  By  force  of  this  stipulation,  he  and  Goddard,  who 
acted  with  him  under  this  agreement,  took  the  risk  of  bad  debts.  It 
appears,  from  the  master's  report,  that  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
some  of  these  losses  were  attributable  to  the  interference  of  Parkhurst, 
was  offered  to  the  master  and  rejected  by  him.  But  no  exception 
having  been  taken  to  bring  this  point  before  the  Circuit  Court,  it  is 
not  open  here. 

We  have  considered  all  the  objections  to  the  decree  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  and  finding  them  untenable,  we  order  the  decree  to  be 

Ajtikmbd  with  damages  and  costs. 
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"WiiiiAM  H.  Seymour  and  Layton  S.  Morgan,  plaintiffs  in  error, 
V.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick. 

(19  Howard,  96.) 

1.  The  act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  3d  of  March,  1837,  5  Stat,  at  Large,  194, 

provides  that  a  patentee  may  enter  a  disclaimer,  if  Ije  has  included  In  his  pat- 
ent what  he  was  not  the  inventor  of ;  but  if  he  recovers  judgment  against  an 
infringer  of  his^aatent,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  costs,  unless  he  has  entered 
a  disclaimer  for  the  part  not  invented. 

2.  It  also  provides  that  if  a  patentee  unreasonably  neglects  or  delays  to  enter  a 

disclaimer,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  section  at  all. 

3.  In  1845,  McCormick  obtained  a  patent  for  improvements  In  a  reaping-machine, 

in  which,  after  filing  his  specification,  he  claimed,  amongst  other  things,  as 
follows,  viz.:  '-2.  I  claim  the  reversed  angle  of  the  teeth  of  the  blade,  in 
manner  described.  3.  I  claim  tlie  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  fin- 
gers, (or  teeth  for  supporting  the  grain,)  so  as  to  form  the  angular  spaces  in 
froijt  of  the  blade,  as  and  for  the  purpose  described." 

4.  These  two  clauses  are  not  to  be  read  in  connection  with  each  other,  bnt  sepa- 

rately. Tlie  first  claims  viz.,  for  "the  reversed  angle  of  the  teeth  of  the 
blade,"  not  being  new,  and  not  being  disclaimed,  he  was  not  entitled  to 
costs,  although  he  recovered  a  judgment  for  a  violation  of  other  parts  of  his 
patent. 

5.  Under  tlie  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  patentee  was  not  guilty  of  unreason- 

able neglect  or  delay  in  making  the  disclaimer,  which  is  a  question  of  law  for 
the  court  to  decide. 

6.  The  facts  that  a  similar  machine  was  in  successful  operation  in  the  years  1829 

and  1853,  do  not  furnish  a  suiBcient  ground  for  the  jury  to  presume  that  it 
had  been  in  continuous  operation  during  the  intermediate  time. 

7.  The  fifteenth  section  of  the  Patent  Aot  of  1836,  which  allows  the  defendant  to 

give  in  evidence  that  the  improvement  had  been  described  in  some  public 
work  anterior  to  the  supposed  discovery  of  the  patentee,  does  not  make  the 
work  evidence  of  any  other  fact,  except  that  of  the  description  of  the  said 
improvement. 

This  case  came  up  by  writ  of  eiTor  from  the  Circuit  Coui't  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York. 

It  was  a  suit  brought  by  McCormick  against  Seymour  &  Morgan^ 
for  a  violation  of  his  patent-right  for  reaping-machines,  which  suit  was 
previously  before  this  court,  and  is  reported  in  16  Howard,  480: 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  that  case,  that  McCormick  obtained 
three  patents,  viz.,  in  1834,  1845,  and  1847.  The  suit,  as  originally 
brought,  included  violations  of  the  patent  of  1845,  as  well  as  that  of 
1847 ;  but  the  plaintiff,  to  avoid  delay,  proceeded  then  only  in  his 
claim  for  a  violation  of  the  patent  of  1847,  which  consisted  chiefly  in 
giving  to  the  raker  of  the  grain  a  convenient  seat  upon  the  machine. 
When  the  case  went  back  under  the  mandate  of  this  court,  the  claim 
was  for  the  violation  of  the  patent  of  1845,  that  of  1847  being  men- 
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tioned  only  in  the  declaration,  and  not  brought  before  the  court  upon 
the  trial,  the  main  question  being  the  violation  of  the  patent  of  1845. 

McCormick's  claim  in  the  patent  of  1845  was  as  follows,  viz.: 

"  I  claim,  1st.  The  curved  (or  angled  downward  for  the  purpose 
described)  bearer,  for  supporting  the  blade  in  the  manner  desci'ibed. 

"  2d.  I  claim  the  reversed  angle  of  the  teeth  of  the  blade,  in  man- 
ner described. 

"  3d.  I  claim  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  fingers,  (or 
teeth  for  supporting  the  grain,)  so  as  to  form  the  angular  spaces  in 
front  of  the  blade,  as  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

"  4th.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  bow,  L,  and  dividing  iron,  M, 
for  separating  the  wheat  in  the  way  described. 

"  5th.  I  claim  setting  the  lower  end  of  the  reel-post,  K,  behind  the 
blade,  curving  it  at  E.  2,  and  leaning  it  forward  at  top,  thereby  favor- 
ing the  cutting,  and  enabling  me  to  brace  it  at  top  by  the  front  brace, 
S,  as  described,  which  I  claim  in  combination  with  the  post." 

The  fourth  and  fifth  claims  were  those  which  were  alleged  to  have 
been  infringed. 

The  defendants  pleaded  the  general  issue,  and  gave  notice  of  vari- 
ous prior  inventions  and  publications  in  public  works,  which  they 
designed  to  give  in  evidence  in  their  defense.  The  last  trial  was  had 
in  October,  1854,  when  the  plaintiff  obtained  a  verdict  for  $7,750, 
and  judgment  was  entered  in  June,  1855,  for  |10,348.30. 

There  were  twenty  exceptions  taken  in  the  progress  of  the  trial, 
twelve  of  which  were  as  to  rulings  upon  points  of  evidence,  which  it 
is  not  material  to  notice.  The  remaining  eight  were  to  portions  of 
the  charge  of  the  court  to  the  jury. 

The  defendants,  in  addition  to  other  matters  of  defense,  alleged  that 
the  second  claim  was  not  new,  and  that  as  there  had  been  unreason- 
able delay  in  the  disclaimer  of  it,  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  re- 
cover at  all ;  and,  at  all  events,  was  not  entitled  to  recover  costs. 

Only  such  portions  of  the  charge  of  the  court  to  the  jury  will  be 
here  inserted,  as  were  the  subjects  of  the  opinion  of  this  court. 

One  part  of  the  charge  was  as  follows,  viz.: 

"  The  claim  in  question  is  founded  upon  two  parts  of  the  patent. 
As  the  construction  of  that  claim  is  a  question  of  law,  we  shall  con- 
strue it,  for  your  guidance.  In  the  forepart  of  the  patent  we  have  a 
description  of  the  blade,  and  of  the  blade-case,  and  of  the  cutter,  and 
of  the  mode  of  fastening  the  blade  and  the  blade-case  and  the  cutter, 
and  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  arrangement  is  made  for  the  cut- 
ter to  work.  We  have  also  the  description  of  the  spear-shaped  fin- 
gers, and  of  the  mode  by  which  the  cutter  acts  in  connection  with 
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those  fingers.  Then,  among  the  claims  are  these:  '2.  I  claim  the 
reversed  angle  of  the  teeth  of  the  blade,  in  manner  described.  3.  I 
claim  the  ai-rangemeut  of  the  constiuction  of  the  fingers,  (or  teeth 
for  supporting  the  grain,)  so  as  to  form  the  angular  spaces  in  front 
of  the  blade,  as  and  for  the  purpose  described.'  Now,  it  is  insisted, 
on  the  part  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the  defendants,  that  this  second 
claim  is  one  simply  for  the  reversed  angles  of  the  sickle-teeth  of  the 
blade.  These  teeth  are  common  sickle-teeth,  with  their  angles  alter- 
nately reversedi^n  spaces  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  more  or  less. 
The  defendants  insist  that  the  second  claim  is  merely  for  the  re- 
versed teeth  on  the  edge  of  the  cutter,  and  that  the  reversing  of  the 
teeth  of  the  common  sickle  as  a'  cutter  in  a  reaping-machine  was  not 
new  with  the  plaintiff;  and  that  if  it  was  new  with  him,  ho  had  dis- 
covered it  and  used  it  long  before  his  patent  of  1845.  The  defend- 
ants claim  that  Moore  had  discovered  it  as  early  as  1837  or  1838 ; 
and  it  would  also  seem  that  the  plaintiff  had  devised  and  used  it  at  a 
very  eai'ly  day  after  his  patent  of  1834 — that  is,  the  mere  reversing  of 
the  teeth.  But,  on  looking  into  the  plaintiff's  patent  more  critically, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  when  the  plaintiff  says,  in  his  second 
claim,  '  I  claim  the  reversed  angle  of  the  teeth  of  the  blade,  in  manner 
described'  he  means  to  claim  the  reversing  of  the  angles  of  the  teeth 
in  the  manner  previously  described  in  his  patent.  You.  will  recollect  that 
it  has  been  shown,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  that,  in  the  operation  of 
the  machine,  the  straw  comes  into  the  acute-angled  spaces  on  each 
side  of  the  spear-shaped  fingers,  and  that  the  angles  of  the  fingers 
operate  to  hold  the  straws,  while  the  sickle-teeth,  being  reversed,  cut 
in  both  directions  as  the  blade  vibrates.  The  reversed  teeth  thus 
enable  the  patentee  to  avail  himself  of  the  angles  on  both  sides  of 
the  spear-shaped  fingers;  whereas,  if  the  sickle-teeth  were  not  re- 
versed in  sections,  but  all  ran  in  one  direction,  like  the  teeth  of  the 
common  sickle,  he  could  use  the  acute  angles  upon  only  one  side  of 
the  fingers,  because  the  cutter  could  cut  only  in  one  direction.  We 
are  therefore  inclined  to  think  that  the  patentee  intended  to  claim, 
by  his  second  claim,  the  cutter  having  the  angles  of  its  teeth  reversed, 
in  connection  with  the  angles  thus  formed  by  the  peculiar  shape  of 
the  fingers;  and,  as  it  is  not  pretended  that  any  person  invented 
that  improvement  prior  to  the  plaintiff,  the  point  relied  on  in  this 
respect  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant  fails." 

The  other  parts  of  the  charge  which  were  excepted  to  by  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defendants  were  thus  specifically  mentioned: 

To  so  much  of  the  charge  of  the  court  as  instructed  the  jury,  in 
substance,  that  the  plaintiff",  in  his  patent  of  January  31,  1845,  did 
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not  claim  the  reversed  angle  of  the  teeth  of  the  hlade  as  a  distinct 
invention,  hut  only  claimed  it  in  comhination  with  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  fingers  described  in  the  same  patent,  the  defendants'  counsel 
excepted. 

The  defendants'  counsel  requested  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury, 
that  if  they  should  be  satisfied  that  Hiram  Moore  was  the  first  in- 
ventor of  the  reversed  angle  of  the  teeth  of  the  blade,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  was  notified  of  that  fact  by  the  testimony  of  Moore  on  the 
trial  of  this  cause  in  June,  1851,  and  had  not  yet  disclaimed  that  in- 
vention, then,  in  judgment  of  law,  he  has  unreasonably  delayed  fihng 
his  disclaimer,  and  the  verdict  should  be  for  the  defendants. 

The  court  declined  so  to  instruct  the  jury,  and  the  defendants' 
counsel  excepted  to  the  refusal. 

The  defendants'  counsel  further  requested  the  court  to  instruct  the 
jury,  that  if  they  should  be  satisfied  that  Hiram  Moore  was  the  first 
inventor  of  the  reversed  angle  of  the  teeth  of  the  blade,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  was  notified  of  that  fact  by  the  testimony  of  Hiram  Moore 
on  the  trial  of  this  cause  in  June,  1851,  and  had  not  yet  disclaimed 
that  invention,  then  it  was  a  question  of  fact  for  them  to  decide 
whether  the  plaintiff  had  or  had  not  unreasonably  delayed  the  filing 
of  a  disclaimer;  and  if  they  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
had  been  such  unreasonable  delay,  their  verdict  should  be  for  the 
defendants. 

The  court  refused  so  to  instruct  the  jury,  and  the  defendants'  coun- 
sel excepted  to  the  refusal. 

The  defendants'  counsel  requested  the  court  to  submit  to  the  jury 
the  question,  under  the  evidence  in  the  case,  whether  the  plaintiff  did 
or  did  not  claim,  in  his  patent  of  January  31,  1845,  the  reversed 
angle  of  the  teeth  of  the  blade,  independent  of  any  combination. 

The  court  refused  to  submit  that  questidn  to  the  jury,  and  the 
defendants'  counsel  excepted  to  the  refusal. 

The  defendants'  counsel  also  asked  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury, 
that,  from  the  facts  that  Bell's  machine  operated  successfully  in  1829, 
and  that  it  operated  well  also  in  1853,  they  were  at  liberty  to  infer 
that  it  had  operated  successfully  in  the  intermediate  period,  or  some 
part  of  it. 

But  the  court  held  and  charged,  that  there  being  no  evidence  re- 
specting it,  except  at  the  trial  of  it  in  1829,  and  the  trial  of  it  in  1853, 
the  jury  could  not  infer  anything  on  the  subject,  and  refused  to 
charge  as  requested.  The  defendants'  counsel  excepted  to  the  refu- 
sal, and  also  excepted  to  the  charge  in  this  respect. 
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Upon  these  exceptions,  the.  case  came  up  to  this  icourt,  and  was 
argued  by  Mr.  Harding  and  Mr.  Stavton,  for  the  plaintifis  in  error,  and 
by  Mr.  Diekerson  and  Mr.  Johnson,  for  the  defendant.  There  was  also 
a  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Selden,  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the 
argument,  because  models  and  drawings  were  produced  in  court  by 
the  counsel  on  both  sides.  The  points  made,  however,  were  the  fol- 
lowing, viz.:        « 

For  the  plaintiff  in  error. 

VI.  The  construction  given  in  the  court  below  to  the  second  claim 
of  the  patent  of  1845,  was  erroneous. 

1.  The  words  "in  manner  described,"  used  in  the' second  claim, 
refer  exclusively  to  the  description  of  the  construction  of  the  sickle, 
given  in  folio  155,  without  reference  to  the  .peculiar  shape  of,  the 
fingers,  or  to  any  combination  whatever.  They  refer  to  the  straight 
blade  alone,  with  the  specified  positions  of  its  teeth. 

To  test  this  construction,  suppose  a  prosecution  under  this  claim, 
of  one  who  .used  such  blade  as  is  here  described,  with  fingers  having 
parallel  sides,  forming  right  angles  with  the  line  of  the  blade,  could 
it  be  said  that  this  claim  was  not  infringed  ?  If  it  could  not,  there 
must  be  error  in  the  charge  on  this  point. 

The  construction  given  to  this  claim  by  the  court  would  permit  the 
free  use  by  the  public  of  the  reversed  angle-rof  the  sickle,  lohen  not 
combined  loiththe  spear-headed  finger.  Can  that  be  reconciled  with  the 
language  of  the  patentee,  either  in  the  description  of  his  invention, 
or  of  the  claim  based  upon  it  ? 

If  it  can,  a  similar  construction  must  b.e  given  to  the  third  claim, 
which  is  thus  rendered  identical  with  the  seeond,  as  each  will  then  cover 
exactly  the  same  combination,  and  the  spear-head  finger  will  be  given  to 
the  public,  except  when  combined  with  the  straight  blade  and  reversed 
angle  of  the  teeth. 

"We  suppose  the  correct  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  patents  is  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  Treatise  on  Patents,  sec.  126 :  "The  nature 
and  extent  of  the  invention  claimed  by  the  patentee,  is  the  thing  to 
be  ascertained ;  and  this  is  to  be  arrived  at  through  the  fair  sense  of 
the  words  which  he  has  employed  to  desci*ibe  his  invention."  But 
that  rule,  even  as  limited  or  aided  by  the  principle  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 132,  viz.,  "  that  a  specification,  should  be  so  construed  as,  consist- 
ently with  the  fair  import  of  language,  will  make  the  claim  coexten- 
sive with  the  actual  discovery,"  does  not  relieve  the  plaintiff"  here 
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from  the  distinct  claim  of  the  reversed  teeth  of  the  blade  as  an  inde- 
pendmt  invention. 

This  principle  was  well  applied  in  the  case  of  Haicorth  v.  Hardcas- 
tle,  Webster's  Patent  Cases,  484,  485,  from  which  it  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Curtis.  In  that  case  it  is  shown,  by  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Tindal,  that  a  forced  construction  of  the  language  of  the  patent  was 
required  to  make  the  claim  embrace  what  it  was  alleged  to  embrace ; 
but  in  the  present  case  a  forced  construction  not  only  of  the  language 
of  the  claim,  but  of  the  description  of  the  invention,  must  be  adopted 
to  exclude  the  claim  of  the  reversed  teeth  of  the  blade  as  an  inde- 
pendent invention.  Suc^  latitude  of  interpretation  cannot  be  safely 
allowed  of  a  patent,  or  any  other  instrument.  Neither  is  it  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  patentee.  If  he  made  "  a  mis- 
take, the  Patent  Law  affords  means  of  correcting  it ;  but  until  cor- 
rected, the  claim  must  be  taken  as  it  stands,  whatever  error  may  have 
led  to  it."     Byam  v.  Farr,  1  Curtis,  263 ;  act  of  1836,  sec.  13. 

A  patent  for  an  invention  is  a  grant  from  the  government,  aaid' 
should  be  construed,  as  we  suppose,  lilce  all  other  grants,  fairly  and  lib- 
erally for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  designed  by  it,  and  not  other- 
wise. Curtis,  sec.  386.  Kights,  the  result  of  intellectual  labor,  arc 
no  doubt  sacred;  but  we  believe  them  no  more  sacred  than  those 
which  are  the  result  of  more  humble  toil,  and  that  the  same  liberality 
of  interpretation  should  be  extended  to  the  title-deeds  of  both.  That 
those  rules  of  construction  which  are  applied  to  patents  for  lands 
should  be  applied  to  patents  for  inventions.  That  the  latter  should 
no  more  be  stretched  beyond  the  fair  import  of  their  terms  when  the 
interest  of  the  patentees  would  be  promoted  by  their  extension,  or 
contracted  in  like  degree  when  their  interest  would  be  promoted  by 
their  restriction,  than  should  any  other  deeds  or  contracts.  Godson 
on  Patents,  204,  205 ;  Le  Roy  v.  Tatham,  14  Haw.,  176. 

Any  more  loose  construction  would  render  nugatory  the  statute 
requiring  "  a  written  description  of  the  invention,"  &c.,  in  "  full,  clear, 
and  exact  terms  " ;  and  in  case  of  any  machine,  that  the  patentee  "  shall 
particularly  specify  and  point  out  the  part,  improvement,  or  combination 
which  he  claims  as  his  oion  indention  or  discovery."     Act  of  1836,  sec.  6. 

And  it  would  render  entirely  useless  the  provision  in  section  13  of 
the  same  act,  providing  for  the  amendment  of  defective  specifications. 

The  reason  usually  given  for  requiring  a  moi'e  liberal  construction 
of  patents  than  of  other  instruments,  is  that  there  is  a  great  difficulty 
in  giving  exact  descriptions  of  inventions.  Conceding  the  fact  to  be 
so,  it  may  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  the  statute  requires  an  exact 
description  as  a  condition  of  the  grant.  But,  aside  from  the  statute, 
64 
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it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  every  mechanic  in  the  land  is  bound, 
at  his  peril,  to  decide  correctly,  from  the  specification,  what  every  patent 
touching  his  business  covers;  and  the  question  is,  if  the  subject  be  diffi- 
cult, where  should  the  responsibility  of  its  solution  rest — ^upon  him 
who  makes  the  description  of  his  own  loork,  for  his  own  interest,  and 
with  all  the  aids  to  be  derived  from  the  Patent  Office,  and,  if  he 
chooses,  from  patent  agents,  and  men  of  science  skilled  in  such  mat- 
ters; or  from  the  mechanic  pretending  to  no  particular  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  havilig  no  interest,  and  often  deprived  of  all  extraordinary 
aids  ?  We  think  that  both  reason  and  the  statute  demand  of  him 
who  claims  the  exclusive  right  to  define  (jlearly  the  limits  of  his  in- 
vention. It  can  in  no  case  be  difficult  for  an  inventor  to  say,  dis- 
tinctly, whether  he  claims  two  or  more  elements  singly,  or  merely  in 
combination.     Evans  v.  Hettich,  3  Wash.,  408 ;  S.  C,  1  Eobb,  166. 

2.  The  point  was  material. 

Hiram  Moore  used  such  a  si9kle  as  early  as  1836,  if  not  in  1834, 
and  this  was  proved  on  the  first  trial  of  this  case,  as  long  ago  as  June, 
1851.  Notice  of  this  invention  by  Moore  was  given  to  the  plaintift' 
as  early  as  September,  1850.  The  sickle,  as  used  by  Moore  in  1836, 
was  also  described  by  witnesses  examined  in  October,  1851,  and  cross- 
examined  by  plaintifl''s  counsel  in  this  cause. 

The  plaintiff,  in  his  history  of  his  invention,  sworn  to  January  1, 
1848,  presented  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  for  the  purpose  of. 
obtaining  an  extension  of  his  first  patent,  shows,  as  we  think,  that  he 
did  not  use  the  blade  with  reversed  teeth  until  the  harvest  of  1841. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  insist  that  the  plaintiff  was  called 
upon,  during  the  three  years  that  intervened  between  the  trial  in  June, 
1851,  and  that  in  October,  1854,  to  disclaim  the  invention  of  the  re- 
versed angle  of  the  teeth  of  the  blade. 

It  was  therefore  a  question  for  the  jury,  under  section  9  of  the  act 
of  March  3,  1837,  (Curtis,  489,  490,)  whether  the  plaintiff  had  not 
unreasonably  neglected  or  delayed  to  enter  at  the  Patent  Office  his 
disclaimer. 

To  allow  a  patentee,  under  such  circumstances,  to  designedly  delay 
a  disclaimer,  would  defeat  the  manifest  object  of  the  last  proviso  to 
section  9  above  referred  to,  which  was  to  compel  a  patentee  who  had 
inadvertently  covered  by  his  patent  something  to  which  he  was  not 
entitled,  and  thus  wrongfully  obstructed  its  free  use,  to  remove  the 
obstruction  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  discovery  of  his  mistake. 

XI.  The  request  of.  instructions  to  the  jury,  "  that  from  the  facts 
that  Bell's  machine  operated  successfully  in  1829,  and  that  it  oper- 
ated well  also  in  1853,  they  were  at  liberty  to  infer  that  it  had  oper- 
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ated  successfully  in  the  intermediate  period,  or  some  part  of  it,'' 
should  have  been  given;  and  the  actual  charge,  "that  there  being  no 
evidence  respecting  it,  except  the  trial  of  it  in  1829,  and  the  trial  of  it 
in  1853,  the  Jury  could  not  infer  anything  on  the  subject,"  was  erroneous. 

What  the  evidence  was,  of  the  use  of  Bell's  machine,  will  be  found 
in  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture,  pages  427  to  442,  and 
from  the  testimony  of  Obed  Hussey. 

We  think  that  on  this  evidence,  (that  the  machine  used  in  Eng- 
land was  that  described  by  Loudon,)  it  was  proper  to  submit  to  the 
jury  the  question  as  to  its  operation,  and  not  to  place  it  under  the  ban 
as  an  entire  failure,  which  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  the  charge  as  it 
was  given. 

If  it  operated  well  in  1829  and  in  1853,  which  is  clearly  proved, 
and  is  assumed  by  the  judge,  it  must  certainly  have  been  capable  of 
operating  well  at  any, intermediate  time.  Whether  actually  used  or 
not,  is  wholly  immaterial. 

And  if  the  machine  as  a  whole  operated  well,  then  the  divider, 
reel,  and  reel-bearer  each  operated  well,  and  the  reel  was  supported 
by  a  practically  successful  contrivance,  which  formed  no  impediment 
in  the  way  of  the  divider,  or  of  the  division  and  separation  of  the 
grain,  and  on  which  no  straws  could  clog,  as  the  entire  space  beneath 
the  reel-shaft  is,  in  this  machine,  left  unobstructed  by  the  reel-bearer, 
which  is  horizontal  some  feet  above  the  platform,  and  completely  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  grain.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  reel- 
bearer  in  the  machine  of  the  plaintiffi  in  error  and  that  in  Bell's 
machine.  Waters,  (McCormick's  witness,)  on  being  shown  the  draw- 
ing of  Bell's  machine,  in  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture, 
says:  "As  a  mere  manner  of  supporting  the  reel,  I  see  no  difference 
between  the  method  of  supporting  the  reel  in  this  and  the  defend- 
ants' machine." 

This  prior  invention  of  Bell's,  if  the  court  had  ncjt  substantially 
excluded  it  from  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  would  have  furnished 
a  complete  answer  to  the  charge  of  infringement  of  the  fifth  claim 
of  McCormick's  patent  of  1845.  Eoans  v.  Hettieh,  3  Wash.,  408 ; 
S.  C.,  1  Eobb,  166. 

XIL  It  was  erroneous  to  grant  costs  to  the  plaintiff,  inasmuch  as  it 
appeared  that  he  was  not  the  first  inventor  of  the  reversed  angle  of 
the  sickle,  and  had  not  filed  a  disclaimer  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  suit.    Act  of  1887,  sec.  9. 

The  testimony  showed  conclusively  that  Moore  waa  the  first  in- 
ventor of  the  reversed  angle  of  the  teeth. 
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Points  for  the  defendant  in  error.  ^ 

Thirteenth  Exception.^— The  description  annexed  to  the  letters  j 
ent  of  plaintiff  describes  a  sickle  with  reversed-cut  teeth,  and  tl 
describes  the  manner  in  which  this  reversed-cut  sickle  operates 
connection  with  the  spear-headed  fingers,  "forming  an  acute  an 
between  the  edge  of  the  blade  and  the  shoulder  of  the  spear,  by  wl 
the  gi'ain  is  prevented  from  yielding  to  the  touch  of  the  blade."  ''. 
specification  then  claims  "the  reversed  angle  of  the  teeth  of  the  bis 
in  manner  descSbed." 

1.  It  also  appeared,  that  ever  since  the  date  of  the  first  reaping  ] 
ent  in  1834,  the  plaintiff  had  experimented  with  this  reversed  sic 
edge  without  producing  any  successful  result,  until  he  combined  ii 
the  manner  described  in  the  patent  of  1845. 

2.  The  sickle,  separate  and  apart  from  the  machine,  is  no  inv 
tion,  in  whatever  way  the  teeth  are  cut,  but  when  combined  in 
machine  in  the  manner  described,  the  reversed  cut  becomes  a  v 
valuable  invention,  enabling  the  sickle  to  cut  itself  clear  each  stro' 
whereas  if  the  sickle  were  cut  only  one  way,  and  the  fingers  w 
straight,  it  would  only  operate  on  the  grain  half  the  time. 

3.  This  part  of  the  invention  was  not  infringed. 

Fourteenth  Exception. — Unreasonable  neglect  to  file  a  disclaii 
under  the  ninth  section  of  the  act  of  1837,  is  a  question  of  fact 
the  jury. 

Fifteenth  Exception. — There  was  no  evidence  that  Moore  had  e 
constructed  a  reversed-cut  sickle  in  the  manner  described  in  the  ] 
ent  of  plaintiff,  nor  that  he  had  ever  made  one  in  any  man 
which  was  successful — ^the  only  claim  being,  that  in  1836-1837 
had  made  a  reversed-cut  sickle,  and  had  never  seen  one  before,  w] 
the  plaintiff"  had  done  the  same  thing  in  1834.  There  was,  therefc 
no  fact  for  the  jury  to  find,  and  it  would  have  been  erroneous  if 
court  had  submitted  an  hypothesis  unsupported  by  evidence  for  tl 
decision. 

The  construction  of  the  claim  also  settled  this  point,  because  th 
was  a  pretense  that  such  a  manner  of  applying  the  reversed-cut  sic 
wae  old. 

Tioentieih  Exception. — The  facts  stated  in  this  exception,  tha;t  B( 
machine  operated  successfully  in  1829  and  in  1853,  are  not  evide 
from  which  the  jury  could  legally  infer  that  it  had  operated  succ 
fully  in  the  intermediate  period,  or  any  part;  for  there  is  no  rule  wt 
raises  a  presumption  of  successful  operation  out  of  the  facts  assun 
in  the  prayer,  but  rather  the  contrary,  since,  if  it  ever  did  succeec 
all,  it  most  probably  never  would  have  been  abandoned,  and  then 
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continued  use  to  a  more  recent  date  would  have  been  quite  as  easily 
proved  as  its  use  at  any  prior  date. 

Mr.  Justice  Nelson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  McOormick  against  Seymour  &  Morgan, 
for  the  infringement  of  a  patent  for  improvements  in  a  reaping- 
machine  granted  to  the  plaiatitf  on  the  31st  of  June,  1845.  The  im- 
provements claimed  to  be  infringed  were,  (1)  a  contrivance  or  com- 
bination of  certain  parts  of  the  machinery  described,  for  dividing  the 
cut  from  the  uncut  grain ;  and  (2 )  the  arrangement  of  the  reel-post 
in  the  manner  described,  so  as  to  support  the  reel  without  interfering 
with  the  cutting  instrument. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial,  a  question  arose  upon  the  true  construc- 
tion of  the  second  claim  in  the  patent,  which  is  as  follows :  "I  claim 
the  reversed  angle  of  the  teeth  of  the  blade  in  manner  described." 
This  claim  was  not  one  of  the  issues  in  controversy,  as  no  allegation 
of  infringement  was  set  forth  in  the  declaration.  But  it  was  insisted, 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  that  the  claim  or  improvement  was  not 
new,  but  had  before  been  discovered  and  in  public  use ;  and  that 
tindjr  the  ninth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  passed  March  3, 1837, 
the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover  cost,  for  want  of  a  disclaimer 
of  the  claim  before  suit  brought ;  and  that  if  he  had  unreasonably 
neglected  or  delayed  making  the  disclaimer,  he  was  not  entitled  to 
recover  at  all  in  the  case. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  defendants  insisted  this  claim,  was  not 
new,  was  that  it  claimed  simply  the  reversed  angle  of  the  teeth  of  the 
blade  or  cutters.  The  court  below  were  of  opinion,  that,  reading  the 
claim  with  reference  to  the  specification  in  which  the  instrument  was 
described,  it  was  intended  to  claim  the  reversed  angle  of  the  teeth  in 
connection  with  the  speai'-shaped  fingers  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  grain  in  the  operation  of  the  cutting — the  novelty  of 
which  was  not  denied. 

The  majority  of  the  court  are  of  opinion  that  this  construction  of 
the  claim  cannot  be  maintained,  and  that  it  is  simply  for  the  reversed 
angle  of  the  cutters ;  and  that  there  is  error,  therefore,  in  the  judgment, 
in  allowing  thii  plaintiff  costs. 

.  In  respect  to  the  question  of  unreasonable  delay  in  making  the  dis- 
claimer, as  going  to  the  whole  cause  of  action,  the  court  are  of  ophi- 
ion  that  the  granting  of  the  patent  for  this  improvement,  together 
with  the  opinion  of  the  court  below  maintaining  its  validity,  repel  any 
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inference  of  unreasonable  delay  in  correcting  the  claim ;  and  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  question  is  one  of  law.  This  was  decided 
in  the  case  of  The  Telegraph,  15  Howard,  121.  The  chief  justice,  in 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  observed  that  "the  delay  in  en- 
tering it  (the  disclaimer)  is  not  unreasonable,  for  the  objectionable 
claim  was  sanctioned  by  the  head  of  the  office ;  it  has  been  held  to 
be  valid  by  a  Circuit  Court,  and  differences  of  opinion  in  relation 
to  it  are  found  to^xist  among  the  justices  of  this  court.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  patentee  had  a  right  to  insist  upon  it,  and  not  dis- 
claim it  until  the  highest  court  to  which  it  could  be  carried  had  pro- 
nounced its  judgment." 

Several  other  questions  were  raised  in  the  case,  which  have  been 
attentively  considered  by  the  court,  and  have  been  overruled,  but 
which  it  cannot  be  important  to  notice  at  large,  with  one  exception, 
which  beara  upon  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  Patent  Act  of  1836. 

Bell's  reaping-machine  was  given  in  evidence,  in  pursuance  of  a 
notice  under  this  section,  with  a  view  to  disprove  the  novelty  of  one 
of  the  plaintiff's  improvements;  a  description  of  it  was  read  from 
Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture,  published  in  London,  Eng- 
land, in  1831.  In  addition  to  the  description  of  the  machine,  it  ap- 
peared in  the  work  that  the  reaper  had  been  partially  successful  in 
September,  1828,  and  1829. 

It  also  appeared,  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hussey,  that  he  saw  it 
in  successful  operation  in  the  harvest  of  1853. 

The  court  was  requested,  on  the  trial,  to  instruct  the  jury,  that  from 
the  facts  that  Bell's  machine  operated  successfully  in  1829  and  in 
1853,  they  were  at  liberty  to  infer  that  it  had  operated  successfully 
in  the  intermediate  period,  which  was  refused.  Without  stating  other 
grounds  to  justify  the  ruling,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  only  au- 
thority for  admitting  the  book  in  evidence  is  the  fifteenth  section  of 
the  act  above  mentioned.  That  section  provides  that  the  defendant 
may  plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  notice  in  writing,  among  other 
things,  to  defeat  the  patent,  "  that  it  (the  improvement)  had  been 
described  in  some  public  work  anterior  to  the  supposed  discovery 
thereof  by  the  patentee."  The  work  is  no  evidence  of  the  facts  relied 
on  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a  foundation  for  the  inference  of  the  jury, 
sought  [to]  be  obtained. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  below  is  affirmed,  with  the  qualification, 
that  on  the  case  being  remitted  to  the  court  below,  the  taxation  of 
costs  be  stricken  from  the  record. 

Mr.  Justice  Grier  dissented. 
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Order.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern 
District  of  New  York,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ;  on  consideration 
whereof,  it  is  now  here  ordered  and  adjudged  by  this  court,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  cause,  except  that  part 
embracing  the  taxation  of  costs  in  the  Circuit  Court,  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  affirmed  with  costs;  and  it  is  further  ordered  and  ad- 
judged by  this  court,  that  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
remanded  to  the  said  Circuit  Court,  with  directions  to  strike  from 
the  record  the  taxation  of  costs  in  this  cause. 

Affirmed  with  costs. 


John  Brown,  plaintiff  in  error,  v.  Duchesne. 

09  Howard,  183.) 

The  rights  of  property  and  exclusive  use  granted  to  a  patentee  do  not  extend  to 
a  foreign  vessel  lawfully  entering  one  of  our  ports ;  and  the  use  of  such  im- 
provement In  the  construction,  fitting  out,  or  equipment  of  such  vessel, 
while  she  is  coming  into  or  going  out  of  a  port  of  the  United  States,  is  not  an 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  an  American  patentee,  provided  it  was  placed 
upon  her  in  a  foreign  port,  and  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  country  to 
which  she  belongs. 

This  case  came  up  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 

The  facts  in  the  case  and  state  of  the  pleadings  in  the  Circuit  Court 
are  set  forth  so  particularly  in  the  opinion' of  the  court  that  they 
need  not  be  repeated. 

It  was  submitted  on  a  printed  argument  by  Mr.  Dana,  for  the  plain- 
tiff in  error,  and  argued  by  Mr.  Austin,  for  the  defendant. 

As  the  points  raised  in  the  case  are  entirely  new,  it  is  thought 
expedient  to  present  them  to  the  reader  as  they  were  brought  before 
the  court  by  the  respective  counsel. 

Mr.  Dana,  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  after  stating  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  said  that  the  question  for  the  court  to  decide  was — 

Whether,  under  these  circumstances,  there  is  an  exemption  from 
the  operation  of  our  Patent  Laws,  by  reason  of  the  nationality  of  the 
vessel. 
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Since  this  cause  was  argued  in  the  Circuit  Court,  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  case  of  Caldwell  v.  Van  Vlissengcn,  9  Hare,  415 ; 
9  Eng.  L.  and  Eq.,  51. 

In  that  case,  the  machine  patented  was  a  screw  propeller.  This 
was  a  substantial  part  of  the  vessel,  and  almost  necessary  to  her  use. 
The  vessel  was  built  and  solely  owned  in  Holland,  where  the  inven- 
tion was  in  free  and  common  use.  The  affidavits  set  forth  facts  suf- 
ficient to  establisl^an  exemption,  if  national  character  can  give  one. 
The  court  fully  considers  the  question,  and  decides  against  the  exemp- 
tion. (On  pages  58  and  59,  the  court  puts  the  right  to  an  injunction 
Tipon  the  ground  that  actions  at  law  are  maintainable  in  these  cases.) 
The  court  considers  that  the  question  of  the  exemption  of  foreign 
vessels,  either  entirely  or  in  cases  of  reciprocity,  is  one  of  national 
policy,  and  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  legislature,  rather  than  by  the 
■courts. 

After  reading  this  decision,  I  wrote  to  Sir  William  Page  Wood, 
the  counsel  for  the  respondents,  then  Solicitor-General,  and  now 
Vice-Chancellor,  and  received  from  him  the  following  reply : 

31  Gb:^at  Geoegb  street,  Westminster, 

November  6,  1855. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  reached  me  yesterday.  The  case  you 
refer  me  ( Caldwell  v.  Van  Vlissengen)  was  not  appealed.  I  thought 
the  decision  was  right,  though  it  was  against  me.  At  the  same  time, 
I  saw  that  there  were  inconveniences  in  the  application  of  the  law ; 
and  in  the  session  of  1862,  when  a  bill  was  passing  through  the  House 
■of  Commons,  with  reference  to  the  amendment  of  the  Patent  Laws, 
I  proposed  the  insertion  of  the  following  clause.  [Here  follows  sec- 
tion 26  of  the  act  of  15  and  16  Victoria,  ch.  83.] 

The  opinion  of  Sir  William  Page  Wood  is  entitled  to  great  weight 
Ibefore  every  judicial  tribunal,  as  i^  well  known  to  your  honors. 

After  this  decision,  the  act  15  and  16  Victoria,  ch.  83,  was  passed, 
:8ection  26  of  which  is  as  follows  (4  Chitty's  Statutes,  217):  "~Eo 
betters  patent  for  any  invention  (granted  after  the  passing  of  this  act) 
-.shall  extend  to  prevent  the  use  of  such  invention  in  any  foreign  ship 
«or  vessel,  or  for  the  navigation  of  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel,  which 
may  be  in  any  port  of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  or  in  any  of  the 
waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  her  Majesty's  courts,  where 
such  invention  is  not  used  for  the  manufacture  of  any  goods  or  com- 
modities to  be  vended  within  or  exported  from  her  Majesty's  domin- 
ions :  Provided,  always,  that  this  enactment  shall  not  extend  to  the 
:  ships  or  vessels  of  any  foreign  State,  of  which  the  laws  authorize 
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subjects  of  such  foreign  State,  having  patents  or  like  privileges  for 
the  exclusive  use  or  exercise  of  inventions  within  its  territories,  to 
prevent  or  interfere  with  the  use  of  such  inventions  in  British  ships 
or  vessels,  while  in  the  ports  of  such  foreign  State,  or  in  the  waters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts,  where  such  inventions  are  not  so 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  goods  or  commodities  to  be  vended 
within  or  exported  from  the  territories  of  such  foreign  State." 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  law  in  Great  Britain,  the  greatest  commer- 
cial nation  of  Europe.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  law  of 
any  other  nation  of  Europe  varies  from  that  of  England.  Indeed,  it 
is  probable  that  other  nations  will  do  likewise,  and  keep  in  their  own 
hands  the  power  of  granting  or  withholding  such  an  exemption,  on 
considerations  of  policy,  by  legislation  or  treaty. 

It  is  therefore  respectfully  suggested  that  the  court  should  leave 
this  question  to  the  law-making  and  treaty-making  departments  of 
our  government,  in  the  meantime  placing  the  law  in  this  country 
upon  the  same  basis  upon  which  it  rests  in  England. 

Is  there  any  controlling  reason  why  the  court  should  not  do  this  ? 

It  is  conceded  that  the  statute,  in  its  terms,  suggests  ho  exemption. 
No  interpretation  of  the  statute  would  suggest  an  exemption.  If  one 
is  established,  it  must  be  by  some  imposed  construction,  paramount 
over  the  plain  language  of  the  acts.  This  is  found  solely  in  certain 
supposed  principles  of  international  law.  No  decision  in  point,  in 
this  country,  has  been  cited,  and  the  English  cases  referred  to  are 
inapplicable,  as  shown  in  Caldioell  v.  Van  Vlissengen,  cited. 

The  defendant's  vessel,  being  private  propertj',  and  here  volun- 
tarily, for  purposes  of  trade,  has  no  exemption  from  general  national 
jurisdiction.  Phillimore's  Int.  Law,  367,  378  ;  The  Exchange,  7  Cr., 
144 ;  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  sec.  383. 

International  law  respects  absolute  rights,  the  violation  of  which 
is  cause  of  war,  and  comity,  or  rights  of  imperfect  obligation,  the 
contravention  of  which  is  not  presumed,  but  which  each  nation  is 
competent  to  contravene  if  it  chooses.  This  distinction  is  well  stated 
in  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  Lord  Ashburton,  in  appendix  toWheaton's 
Law  of  Nations. 

It  will  not  be  claimed  that  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  such  an 
article  as  this,  in  a  private  vessel,  under  these  circumstances,  is  a 
violation  of  any  absolute  right  secured  by  the  law  of  nations.  The 
government  has  the  right  to  prohibit  commerce  altogether,  or  with 
particular  nations,  as  by  embargo  or  non-intercourse  laws.  1  Kent's 
Oomm.,  sec.  33,  n.;  Vattel,  book  2,  ch.  7,  sec.  94;  ch.  8,  sec.  100; 
ch.  2,  sees.  25,  33— book  1,  ch.  8,  sec.  90. 
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As  a  nation  may  proMbit  trade,  so  it  may  lay  conditions  and  re- 
strictions.   Authorities  cited  supra.    Vattel,  book  2,  ch.  8,  sec.  100. 

The  question  is  really  under  the  comitas  gentium.  Between  coun- 
tries trading  freely,  is  there  a  presumption  from  the  law  of  comity 
that  no  nation  will  prohibit  or  restrict  the  use  of  such  an  invention, 
under  such  circumstances,  so  well  settled  as  to  authorize  a  court  to 
establish  the  exception  against  the  language  of  the  statute  ? 

This  can  hardly'te  contended,  since  the  case  of  Caldwell  v.  Van 
Vlissmgm,  and  the  act  15  and  16  Victoria. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  property,  or  of  the  domicil  or  sittis  of  prop- 
erty. The  defendant  may  have  his  vessel  full  of  these  articles,  if  he^ 
chooses.  We  admit  the  property  in  the  article  to  be  in  him,  and 
that  it  is  part  of  the  national  wealth  of  France,  and  has  its  situs 
in  France,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  and  for  all  national  purposes. 
Hays  V.  Pacific  Co.,  17  How.,  596.  The  question  is  upon  a  restric- 
tion of  its  use  within  our  dominions. 

As  the  use  of  the  machine  is  not  alleged  to  be  necessary,  and  the 
presence  of  the  vessel  here  is  voluntary,  if  the  comity  of  nations  does 
not  allow  the  prohibition  in  this  case,  it  would  forbid  it  in  all  cases 
of  patents;  and  vessels  nominally  owned  in  the  British  Provinces, 
and  in  the  "West  India  Islands,  may  use  all  our  nautical  patents. 

To  what  burdens  is  the  foreigner  and  his  personal  property  sub- 
ject? 

Not  to  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  government.  In  re  Bruce,  2  Cr. 
&  J.,  437;  Vattel,  book  2,  ch.  8,  sec.  106. 

Nor  to  duties  that  relate  to  the  quality  of  a  citizen,  as  militia  or  jury 
duties.  But  they  are  subject  to  all  burdens,  taxes,  and  duties  relat- 
ing to  the  police  and  economical  regulations  of  a  State.  Vattel, 
book  2,  ch.  8,  sec.  106. 

They  are  subject  to  imposts  and  duties  levied  for  the  purpose  of 
encom'aging  the  manufactures  or  other  industry  of  a  country,  and 
are  liable  to  prohibitions  and  restrictions  made  for  the  same  purpose. 
Such  are  most  navigation  laws,  and  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  laws 
of  a  country.    Vattel,  book  2,  ch.  8,  sec.  106  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.,  35. 

Their  exemption  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  principle  that  they 
shall  not  be  required  to  do  anything  inconsistent  with  their  home 
allegiance,  or  anj'thing  which  supposes  an  allegiance  or  fealty  to  the 
State  in  which  they  merely  sojourn. 

The  patent  and  copyright  laws  of  a  country  stand  upon  the  same 
ground  with  navigation  laws,  and  laws  prohibiting  altogether  or 
restricting  certain  kinds  of  trade,  for  economical  purposes,  or  to  add 
to  the  military  resources  and  strength,  or  to  increase  the  effective 
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power  aud  industry  of  a  country,  or  to  develop  its  genius.  As  to 
these,  each  nation  is  the  proper  judge  of  its  own  policy.  Vattel, 
book  2,  ch.  2,  sees.  25,  33. 

Indeed,  Vattel  (book  1,  ch.  20,  sec.  255)  seems  to  define  the  police 
regulations  of  a  country  so  as  to  include  Patent  Laws. 

The  object  of  the  Patent  Laws  is  to  develop  the  genius  and  indus- 
try of  the  country,  as  well  for  war  as  for  peace.  And  whether  the 
law  in  this  case  be  looked  upon  as  a  prohibition  of  the  use,  or  as  a 
duty,  burden,  or  tax  on  the  use,  it  is  equally  within  the  recognized 
jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign,  under  the  comity  of  nations. 

Under  the  British  copyright  laws,  a  foreigner  cannot  introduce 
into  England,  even  for  his  private  use,  a  book  printed  in  his  own 
country,  if  it  is  subject  to  copyright  in  England;  and  the  introduc- 
tion entails  a  forfeiture,  instead  of  a  tax  to  be  paid  to  the  author. 
Act  5  and  6  Victoria,  ch.  45. 

In  this  state  of  the  international  law,  in  the  absence  of  all  direct 
decisions  in  support  of  the  defendant's  position,  and  since  the  passage 
of  15  and  16  Victoria,  and  the  decision  in  Caldwell  v.  Van  Vlissmgen, 
it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  question  of  exemption  of  foreign- 
ers (in  cases  not  of  necessity  or  charity)  should  be  treated  as  a 
political  rather  than  a  legal  question,  and  the  British  precedent  be 
followed  by  the  court,  until  Congress  or  the  treaty -making  power 
shall  act  upon  it.  * 

Mr.  Austin,  for  defendant  in  error,  made  the  following  points: 

I.  Foreign  vessels  entering  a  port  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
express  or  implied  permission  of  the  government,  do  so  under  an 
implied  immunity  and  reservation  of  the  right  belonging  to  them  by 
the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  with  an  implied  under- 
standing that  the  persons  on  board  shall  not  violate  the  peace  or 
domestic  laws  of  the  country.  Vattel's  Law  of  Nations,  book  2,  ch. 
8,  sec.  101. 

The  Alcyon,  coming  from  the  island  of  Miquelon,  may  be  deemed 
to  have  entered  a  port  of  the  United  St9,tes  by  express  permission. 
5  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  748,  ch.  66,  which  specially  men- 
tions this  island. 

The  plaintiff  says  that  the  terms  of  the  Patent  Law  are  broad  enough 
to  render  the  use  of  the  aforesaid  contrivance  or  gaff-saddle  on  board 
of  the  Alcyon,  while  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  a  violation  of  his  right. 

The  question  is  whether  the  Patent  Law  can  be  properly  so  con- 
strued as  to  include  a  use  of  said  gaff-saddle,  notwithstanding  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  said  gaff-saddle  was  incorporated  into 
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the  structure  of  the  Alcyon,  and  notwithstanding  the  express  or  im- 
plied permission  of  the  United  States,  by  force  of  which  she  entered 
a  port  of  the  United  States. 

n.  What  shall  or  does  constitute  a  vessel  must  hie  determined 
exclusively  by  the  law  of  the  country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs, 
i.  e.,  by  the  law  of  the  owner's  domicil. 

This  follows  necessarily  from  general  maxims  of  international 
jurisprudence.     St;gry  on  Con.  of  Laws,  sees.  18,  20. 

In  oi'der  to  ascertain  what  is  or  is  not  real  property,  we  must  re- 
sort to  the  lex  loci  rei;  (Id.,  sees.  382, 447;)  so  as  to  what  is  or  what  is 
not  a  corporation.     Bank  of  Augusta  v.  Earle,  13  Pet,  519. 

The  Alcyon,  although  in  a  port  of  the  United  States,  was  still  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  France. 

Children  born  on  board  of  her  while  in  Boston  harbor  would  have 
been  French  subjects.    Vattel's  L.  of  N.,  book  1,  ch.  19,  sec.  216. 

The  extent  to  which  this  principle  is  applied  is  shown  in  the  case 
of  In  re  Bruce,  2  Cr.  &  J.,  437,  and  Thompson  v.  The  Advocate- General, 
12  Clark  &  F.,  1.     See,  also,  United  States  v.  Wiltberger,  5  Wheat.,  76. 

The  gaft-saddle  was  as  much  an  integral  part  of  the  Alcyon  as  her 
rudder,  or  her  keel,  or  her  gaff.  Whether  a  more  or  less  necessary 
part,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  was  rightfully  a  part  of  the  vessel 
by  Fi'encli  law.  Therefore,  if  the  United  States  Patent  Law  operated 
to  present  the  defendant  from  using  the  gaff:saddle  while  in  the  har- 
bor of  Boston,  notwithstanding  it  was  a  part  of  his  vessel,  without 
plaintiff's  permission,  it  operated  just  so  far  to  impose  a  restriction 
on  the  implied  permission  accorded  by  the  United  States  to  all  French 
vessels  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  express 
permission  ac'corded  to  all  French  vessels  from  Miquelon. 

The  statutes  of  the  United  States  relating  to  patents  were  not  in- 
tended to  affect,  and  do  not  affect,  foreign  vessels  coming  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  States. 

1.  The  statutes  of  a  country  relating  to  patents  are  not  such  laws 
as  a  foreigner,  visiting  this  country  temporarily,  and  not  to  become 
a  resident,  is  bound  to  obey,  so  far  as  those  laws  relate  merely  to 
the  use  of  articles  purchased  abroad,  and  brought  into  the  country 
solely  for  the  personal  use  of  the  party  in  possession  while  a  transient 
visitor,  Vattel's  L.  of  K,  book  2,  ch.  8,  sees.  101,  106,  109 ;  Boul- 
lenois  Traite  des  Statuts,  pp.  2,  3,  4 ;  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge V.  Richardson,  6  Yes.  Jr.,  689,  which  entirely  supports  this 
position. 

2.  The  United  States,  in  granting  letters  patent,  or  any  other 
exclusive  privilege,  to  a  citizen,  necessarily  always  reserve  by  impli- 
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cation  their  own  rights  of  sovereignty,  which  are  not  to  be  affected  by 
any  individual  or  private  privilege. 
Examples  of  the  application  of  this  principle  are  as  follows : 

1.  In  regard  to  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

This  exists  inherently  in  every  government.  Vattel's  L.  of  N.,  book 
1,  ch.  20,  sec.  244 ;  Bonaparte  v.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  1 
Bald.,  220. 

It  is  recognized  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Fifth 
amendment. 

Therefore,  if  the  government,  by  a  land  patent,  convey  to-day  a 
portion  of  its  public  lands  to  an  individual,  it  could  to-morrow,  by 
virtue  of  the  implied  reservation  of  its  right  of  eminent  domain, 
resume  the  land  from  its  own  grantee,  and  against  his  consent,  by 
paying  to  him  an  indemnity. 

Independently  of  the  principle  that  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
being  an  attribute  of  sovereignty,  could  not  be  conveyed  away,  the 
conclusion  above  stated  follows  from  the  rule  that  in  public  grants 
nothing  passes  by  implication.  United  States  v.  Arredondo,  6  Pet., 
738 ;  Jackson  v.  Lamphire,  3  Pet.,  289. 

2.  The  constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  commerce. 

This  power  extends  to  navigation,  (2  Story's  Comm.  on  Con.,  sec. 
1061,)  and  to  every  species  of  commercial  intercourse.     Id.,  1061. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  power.  Congress,  in  1845,  after  the  date  of 
the  plaintiff's  patent,  passed  the  law  relating  to  French  vessels  com- 
ing from  Miquelon,  {ujbi  supra,)  which  law  makes  no  exception  as  to 
the  kind  of  vessel,  or  the  mode  of  its  rig,  or  the  peculiarities  of  its 
structure. 

Either,  therefore,  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  an  act  thus  broad 
in  its  terms  was  limited  by  the  grant  to  the  plaintiff  of  an  exclusive 
right  to  use  the  contrivance  in  question,  or  the  exclusive  right  was 
limited  in  its  extent  by  the  implied  reservation  of  power  to  pass  such 
an  act.  As  the  grant  to  the  plaintiff  and  the  act  of  1845  are  in  direct 
opposition,  the  grant  must  be  construed  against  grantee.  Mills  v. 
St.  Clair  County,  8  How.,  569. 

The  defendant  does  not  contend  that  he  would  have  a  right  to 
bring  into  a  port  of  the  United  States  a  cargo  or  any  number  of  these 
contrivances  for  sale ;  nor  even  that  he  had  a  I'ight  to  detach  and  sell 
that  on  board  of  the  Alcyon.  In  this  argument  the  gaff-saddle  is 
deemed  a  part  of  the  schooner,  in  the  same  way  as  fixtures  are  parts 
of  the  reality. 

3.  The  power  of  Congress  to  alienate  a  portion  of  its  territory. 
This  power  exists  in  every  government.    Vattel's  L.  of  E".,  book  1, 
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ch.  21,  sec.  263.  It  was  exercised  in  the  Treaty  of  "Washington,  1842. 
8  U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  572. 

Every  patent-right  then  existing  extended  over  the  whole  country 
as  then  bounded.  The  alienation  of  a  portion  of  the  territory  dimin- 
ished the  value,  by  diminishing  the  extent  of  every  existing  patent- 
right;  but  they  were  all  granted,  subject  to  the  implied  reservation 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  government  thus  to  diminish  their  value. 

The  right,  therefore,  of  the  plaintiff  to  an  exclusive  use  of  his  pat- 
ented contrivance  #ithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  was 
limited  by  the  paramount  right  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  to  admit  all  vessels  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  which 
right  they  have  exercised  in  regard  to  French  vessels,  by  implica- 
tion, by  treaty,  and  by  statute.  The  same  reasoning  which  would 
separate  the  gaff-saddle  from  the  schooner  might  be  allowed  to  separ 
rate  her  into  as  many  parts  as  there  should  happen  to  be  articles  on 
board  of  her  incorporated  into  her  structure,  the  like  of  which  were 
patented  in  this  country. 

3.  The  private  right  of  every  patentee  is  subject  to  the  public  right 
of  the  government  to  admit  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  any 
foreign  vessel,  free  from  any  private  or  public  charges,  tolls,  or  bur- 
dens, other  than  those  imposed  by  treaty  or  by  the  laws  of  nations. 
The  Attorney-  General  v.  Burridge,  10  Pi'ice,  850 ;  The  Attorney-  General 
V.  Parmeter,  Id.,  378 ;  Parmeter  v.  The  Attorney- General,  Id.,  412. 

The  cases  cited  are  exactly  analogous  in  principle  to  the  case  at 
bar. 

In  the  citations,  the  jus  privatum  was  a  grant  by  Charles  I  of  his 
property  in  land  between  high  and  low  water  mark ;  and  the  jus 
■publicum  with  which  it  interfered  was  the  right  of  the  public  freely 
to  pass  and  repass  upon  the  salt  water  between  high  and  low  water 
mark. 

In  the  present  case,  the  jus  privatum  is  the  exclusive  right  granted 
to  the'plaintiff  to  use  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  a 
certain  machine ;  and  the  jus  publicum  with  which  it  interferes  is  the 
right  the  public  has  to  the  free  admission  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  of  all  foreign  vessels,  being, such  according  to  the  law  of  the 
country  where  they  belong. 

The  grant  by  Charles  I  of  land  between  high  and  low  water  mark 
was  held  void,  so  far  as  it  prevented  this  free  passage.  By  parity  of 
reasoning,  the  letters  patent  of  the  plaintiff  must  be  held  void,  or 
rather  as  never  having  extended  to  foreign  vessels  visiting  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  Alcyon  visited  Boston. 

The  principle  here  contended  for,  as  it  applies  to  ports  and  har- 
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bore,  is  clearly  stated  by  Lord  Hale,  in  his  treatise  De  Jure  Maris, 
ch.  6,  p.  35,  and  in  the  treatise  De  Portibus  Maris,  chapter  on  the 
jus  publicum,  pages  84,  89:  "When  a  port  is  fixed  and  settled," 
"  though  the  soil,  and  franchise,  and  dominion  thereof  prima  facie 
be  in  the  king,  or  by  derivation  from  him  in  a  subject,  yet  that  jus 
privatum  is  clothed  and  superinduced  with  a  ju^  publicum."  So  in 
the  case  at  bar,  the  jus  privatum  of  the  patentee  is  subject  to  the  jus 
publicum  by  which  foreign  vessels,  however  constructed,  may  enter 
our  ports;  this  government  never  having  undertaken  to  decide,  nor 
ever  having  granted  to  an  individual  the  right  to  decide  for  the 
government,  that  certain  vessels,  or  vessels  constructed  partly  or 
wholly  in  a  certain  way,  shall  not  enter  our  ports  without  paying  a 
toll,  or  charge,  or  duty,  not  imposed  by  treaty  or  special  laws  relating 
thereto. 

4.  The  statutes  relating  to  patents  cannot  properly  be  so  construed 
as  to  include  machines  or  contrivances  forming  a  part  of  the  original 
structure  of  foreign  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
as  the  Alcyon  entered  Boston  harbor. 

(1.)  Because  such  construction,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  would 
introduce  public  mischiefs  and  manifest  incongruities.  Saioin  v. 
Guild,  1  Gall.,  485 ;  Talbot  v.  Seaman,  1  Cr.,  1 ;  Murray  v.  The 
Clmrming  Betsey,  2  Id.,  64. 

(2.)  These  statutes  were  passed  alio  intuitu.  See  the  reasoning  of 
Judge  Curtis,  in  the  opinion  delivered  by  him  in  this  case,  printed 
from  the  original  manuscript  in  4  Am.  Law  Register,  152.  Also, 
Lessee  of  Breioer  v.  BLougher,  14  Pet.,  178 :  "The  laws  will  restrain 
the  operation  of  a  statute  within  narrower  limits  than  its  words  im- 
port, if  the  literal  meaning  of  its  language  would  extend  to  cases 
which  the  legislature  never  designed  to  embrace  in  it" — 198.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  Congress  intended  the  statutes  on  patents  to 
confer  a  right  on  a  patentee  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  exer- 
cise of  a  license  conferred  by  government  on  a  foreign  vessel.  Same 
doctrine  in  Mercer  v.  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Alexandria,  1  Pet.,  64. 

IV,  Letters  patent  of  the  United  States  confer  upon  the  grantee 
the  exclusive  right  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  patent,  to  be  exercised 
ivithin  their  jurisdiction.  A  foreign  ship  coming  within  one  of  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  with  their  express  or  implied  permission, 
is  without  the  jurisdiction  within  which  this  exclusive  right  is  to  be 
exercised. 

1.  Foreigners  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  country  may 
yet  be  within  its  municipal  jurisdiction  for  no  purpose  whatever. 
Such  is  the  statua  of  public  ministers,  (Wheaton's  Elements  of  the  L. 
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of  K,  part  3,  eh.  1,  sec.  14;  Id.,  part  2,  ch.  2,  sec.  9,)  and  of  foreign 
sovereigns  entering  the  territory  of  another,  (Jd.,  Id.,  Id.,)  and  of 
foreign  armies  marching,  &c.,  through  the  territory,  (Id.,  Id.,  Id.,) 
and  of  a  foreign  ship  of  war,  (Id.,  Id.,  Id.,)  and  Schooner  Exclvmge  v. 
McFaddm,  7  Cr.,  135,  147. 

2.  Foreigners  within  the  territorial  may  be  within  the  municipal 
jurisdiction  of  a  country  for  all  purposes.  This  is  the  status  of  for- 
eigners who  come  into  the  country  animo  manendi,  becoming  inhabit- 
ants.    Vattel's  Lj.of  K,  book  1,  ch.  19,  sec.  213. 

3.  Foreigners  within  the  territorial  may  be  within  the  municipal 
jurisdiction  for  some  purposes,  and  not  for  others.  This  is  the  case 
with  transient  persons  (Vattel's  L.  of  K,  book  2,  ch.  8,  sees.  105,  106, 
108,  109)  and  consuls.  Wheaton's  Elements,  part  3,  ch.  1,  sec.  23. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  a  part  of  the  country  in  temporary 
possession  of  an  enemy.  United  States  v.  Hayward,  2  Gall.,  485. 
To  goods  imported,  and  not  entered,  although  within  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  State,  they  are  not  subject  to  its  municipal  juris- 
diction.    Harris  v.  Dennie,  3  Pet.,  292. 

This  principle  applies  to  a  foreign  commercial  vessel  visiting  a  port 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
so  far  that  persons  on  board  are  bound  to  do  no  act  against  the  pub- 
lic peace,  or  contra  bonos  mores,  or  against  the  revenue  laws,  &c.,  &c. 
But  "  for  all  the  personal  relations  and  responsibilities  existing  in  a 
ship  at  the  time  she  entered  a  port,  and  established  or  permitted  by  the 
laws  of  her  own  country,  her  authorities  are  answerable  only  at  home ; 
and  to  interfere  with  them  in  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them,  or  the  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  those  laws,  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  inconsistent  with  the  municipal  legislation 
of  the  country  where  the  ship  happens  to  be  lying,  is  to  assert  for  that 
legislation  a  superiority  not  acknowledged  by  the  law,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  independence  of  nations."  Mr.  Legare's  Opinion,  4 
Opin.  of  Attorneys-General,  98, 102 ;  same  point,  6  Webster's  "Works, 
303.     I 

V.  The  case  of  Caldioell  v.  Van  Vlissengen,  9  Hare,  415,  reprinted 
in  9  Eng.  Law  and  Equity  K.,  51,  will  be  cited  by  plaintiff  in  error, 
as  deciding  the  point  before  the  court.  On  this  case,  the  defendants 
say: 

1.  It  will  be  regarded  by  this  court  only  so  far  as  the  reasoning 
commends  itself  to  the  court  as  sound. 

2.  The  case  was  not  placed  upon  the  grounds  assumed  in  the  case 
at  bar.  The  principles  here  contended  for  were  neither  considered 
nor  even  presented  to  the  court. 
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3.  Statute  15  and  16  Victoria,  ch.  83,  sec.  26,  passed  July  1, 1852. 
provides  that  letters  patent  thereafter  granted  shall  not  prevent  the 
use  of  inventions  in  foreign  ships  resorting  to  British  ports  when 
not  used  for  the  manufacture  of  goods  to  be  vended  in  or  exported 
fi'ora  England,  excepting  from  the  act  ships  of  foreign  States  in  the 
ports  of  which  British  ships  are  prevented  from  using  foreign  inven- 
tions when  not  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  goods  to  be  vended 
in  or  exported  from  such  foreign  States. 

This  statute  was  passed  in  evident  recognition  of  the  existence  and 
propriety  of  the  principles  of  international  law  contended  for  by  the 
defendant  in  error. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  case  comes  before  the  court  upon  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts.. 

The  plaintiff  in  error,  who  was  also  plaintift'  in  the  court  below, 
brought  this  action  against  the  defendant  for  the  infringement  of  a 
patent  which  the  plaintiff  had  obtained  for  a  new  and  useful  im- 
provement in  constructing  the  gaff  of  sailing  vessels.  The  decla- 
ration is  in  the  usual  form,  and  alleges  that  the  defendant  used  this, 
improvement  at  Boston  without  his  consent.  The  defendant  pleaded 
that  the  improvement  in  question  was  used  by  him  only  in  the  gafis- 
of  a  French  schooner,  called  the  Alcyon,  of  which  schooner  he  was 
master;  that  he  (the  defendant)  was  a  subject  of  the  Empire  of 
1*'rance ;  that  the  vessel  was  built  in  France,  and  owned  and  manned 
by  French  subjects;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  infringement, 
was  upon  a  lawful  voyage,  under  the  flag  of  France,  from  St.  Peters^, 
in  the  island  of  Miquelon,  one  of  the  colonies  of  France,  to  Boston, 
and  thence  back  to  St.  Peters,  which  voyage  was  not  ended  at  the 
date  of  the  alleged  infringement ;  and  that  the  gaffs  he  used  were 
placed  on  the  schooner  at  or  near  the  time  she  was  launched  by  the 
builder,  in  order  to  fit  her  for  sea. 

There  is  also  a  second  plea,  containing  the  same  allegations,  with 
the  additional  averment  that  the  improvement  in  question  had  been 
in  common  use  in  Fi'ench  merchant  vessels  for  more  than  twenty 
years  before  the  Alcyon  was  built,  and  was  the  common  and  well- 
known  property  of  every  ITrench  suliject  long  before  the  plaintifl' 
obtained  his  patent. 

The  plaintiff  demurred  generally  to  each  of  these  pleas,  and  the 
defendant  joined  in  demurrer;  and  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court 
being  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  thereupon  brought  this 
writ  of  error. 
65 
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The  jJlaratrff,  byMs  demurrer,  aSmits  that  the  .Me^on.'wma  Ibreign 
vessel,  'la;wfully  in  a  port  c*f  ttbe  TTnitea  States  for  Hrlie  ptirposes  of 
eommeree,  tand  that  the  ♦improvement  in  ignesf ion  was  filaced  on  her 
in  a  'foreign  port  to  fit  her  for -sea,  and  was  authorized  Ibyiihe  laws  of 
the  coinitpj  to  whidh  ^he  belonged.  The  question,  therefore,  -pre- 
sented 1^  tte  iiirit  jflea  is  Bhnplythis::  Whether  any  improvement  in 
the  emistruetionor'.eqmpment  of  a  foreign  vessel,  ifor  whicha  patent 
has  been  obtained  in  the  United  States,  can  be  used  by  such  vessel 
within  the  ^jurisfliftion' of  the  United  States,  w"hile  ^he  is  temporarily 
tliere  for  the  purposes  ^f -commerce,  without  the  consentef  the  pat- 
entee ? 

This  question  depends  on  the  construction  of  the  Patent  Laws. 
For  unSodbtefllyevery  peraon  who  is  'found  within  the  limits  df  a 
gOVetmBieiit,  vtfhether  for  temporary  purposes  or  as  a  resident,  is 
bound  byitslaws.  The  doctrine  upon  this  subject  is  correctly  stated 
by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in 'his  \Commentaries  on  the  ConflicJt  of  Laws, 
ch.  14,^ee.  &41,  and  4he  writers  on  public  law  to  whom  -he  refers. 
A  difflculty  may  sometimes  arise,  in  determining  whether  a  partic- 
ular law  applies  to  a  citizen  of  a  foreign -Ciountry,  and  intended  to 
subject  him  to  its  provisians.  IBut  if  the  law  applies  to  him,  and 
einbTaces  bis  case,  it  is  unquestionaljly  binding  upon  him  when  he* is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  ^States. 

The  general  words  Tisefl' in  the  clause  of  the  Patent  Laws  granting 
the  exclusive  right  to  the  patentee  to  use  the  improvement,- taken  by 
themselves,  and -litCTally  iCOHstraed,  without 'regard  to  the  object  in 
view,  would  -seem  to  -sanetion  the  claim  >  of  the  pkintifi'.  But  this 
mode  of  expounding  a  statute' has  never  beeniaflopted'ljy  any  enlight- 
ened'tribunal,' because  it  is  evident  that  in  many  cases  it  woiild  defeat 
the  object 'Wbich  'the  leg^lature  intended'to  atjeompKsh.  And  it*is 
well  8ettied,?tbat  in -interpretiHg  a  statute,  the  court  will  not  look 
mei'ely  to  a  particular  clause 'in  which  general^ words  may  be  used, 
but  will  take  in  connection  with  it 'the  Whole  statute  (xir  statutes  on 
the  same-subject)  aQd'theo%ects"and  policy  df  the  law,- -as  indicated 
by  its  various  piwifflons,  and  giveto  it  such  a  construction -as  will 
carry  into  execution 'the  will  of  the  I'egislature,  as  thus  ascertained, 
according  to' its  true  intent 'and' meaning. 

Neither  will  the  court,  in  expounding  a  statute,  give 'to  it  a  con- 
struction which  would  in  any  degree  disarm  the  government  of  a 
power  which  has  been  confided  to  it  to  be.  use^d'  for  the  general  good 
— or  wMch 'would  enable  individuals  to  enibarrass  it,  in  the 'dischai'ge 
of  the  high  duties  it  owes  to  the  community — unless  plain  and  express 
words  indicated  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature; 
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The  jPatent  Layys  are  apt|iQi;^Qd  by,tl}atartic|0  in  the.C^pmstitvitipn 
-whicjji  provides  tljat  Cqugre^s  sljaU^f^ye  power -tp  promote  \\ie  prog- 
ress ,af  science  ^rjd  ]i^^^l  ^rtg,  by  securing  for  il^mited  tinies,  to 
authors  ^i^nd  Jnv^ntor^,,t|jP.  explusive^  right  to  their  I'espectiye  ,)Jjr.it}p§P 
and^^JscQ^e^es.  jThe  ppw^r.tiius  ^-antpd  is  domestic  jn  ,|ts.  <f|}|f?^atcte^r, 
and  necessarily  confined  i^^ithjp  tl>e  l|piits,flf  the  llp^jtied  .S.t^t§s.  It 
confers.iio i-power  on. Congress  tp  regulate  cpnjpjei'.^e,  or  tJie.yQl^j.Ql^s 
of  commerce,  which  belong  to  a  foreign  nation,  and  occasionally 
■sci^it  pur .  ports  in  th.eir  cpiiiDd^'ci^,!  pursuits.  Th£j,t  ppsv^y  ^qn^  the 
treaty-making  ppwer  pf  ,|he  general  gpy^rnment  are  ,s,(^paa;a^,e  .^i)d 
di§finct  powers  from|tli,e,one  pf.w|iich  we  are^noys^  spealdpg,  and.ai;e 
granted  by  separate  and  different ,.clai:^ees,,.aiid  avp  in  no  degree  cpu- 
nected^witli  it.  And , when  Congress  are  legislating  to  p;t:Q^.9,ct..,a]i}thpij> 
and  iaventors,  th,eir,attention  is  necessarily  attracted, to  the  authority 
under  which  they  are  acting,  and  it  ought  not  lightly  to  J?e  presumed 
that  they  intended  to  go  beyond  it,  and  exercise  another  and  distinct 
power,  x'pnfexyed  on  themffoi"  a  different  purpose. 

I^pr  is  there  anything  in  -tjys  ,Pate^t  La;?v8  that  shoul^  lead  to  a 
different. cpnclusipn.  They  are  all  piapifesflyi intended  to  carry  into 
execution  this,  particular  pojver.  They  secjure  .tp  the  inveutpr.a  jugt 
remun,erjation  .firpm  thpse  whp  derive  a  profit  or  .a^dyantage,  ,within 
the  United  States,  from  his  genius  and  mental  labprs. 

.Butthe  right,  pfjprpp,erty,whi,ch  a  patentee,  jbas^  in.  JjIs  invention, 
ajjdihis.right  tp.its  excli^sive  use,  is  dei'iyed ^.^iltpgetlj^er  frpm  the^e 
statutory  provisions;  and  this  ppjirt  hay.e  always  held-|:^^at.an  jnvep- 
j«r,Jtip,no  right, of  property  in -his  invention,  upon.whji.ch  he  c^n 
maintain  a  suit,  unless,  he  obtaija^s  apatentfor  it,,^c.cprdiiig.tp  ttie 
acts  of.  Congress;  and  that,  his  rights  are  to,  be  .regulated.  ^an,d  meas- 
ured by  these  laws,  and  cannot  ^o  beyond  them. 

Eiut  th^se  acts  pf.  Congress  do  not,  and  were  npt  jn1:en,d9d,to,  oper- 
a,te]beyoji?,d  the; limits  of  the, United  States;  ,an,d  as  .|iie , patentee's 
right  of  property  ^p^d.  excl,usiye  use  is  derived^  from  them,  ^^ey  can- 
not extend  beyond  the  limits  to  which  the  law  itself  is  confined,  ^xid 
the  u^e  of,  it  outside  pf  tl^e  jurisdiptipn  of  the  United.  States  is  npt  an 
infringen;iept  of  liis  rights,  and  he  has  no  claim  to  any  compensation 
for  the.  profit  or  advantage  the,  party  may  derive  froruj  it. 

The  chi^^f  and  ^.Imost  only  advantage  which  the,  .defend^.]^t  derived 
from  t];ie  use  of  this  improvement  .was. on  the  high  seas,  and  in  other 
places  out  of,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Unit;^  .States.  The.  plea  .avers 
that  it  was  placed  on  her  to  fit  her  for  sea.  |If  it  had, been  manufac- 
tured on  her  deck  while  ghe, was  lying  in,  the,  portpf  ^^pston,  orilthe 
captain  had  sold  it  there,,he  woi^ld  undoubtedly  have  trespassed  upon 
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the  rights  of  the  plaintittj  and  would  have  been  justly  answerable  for 
the  profit  and  advantage  he  thereby  obtained;  for,  by  coming  in 
coibpetition  with  the  plaintiff,  where  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  the 
exclusive  use,  'he  thereby  diminished  the  value  of  his  propert}'.  Jtls- 
tice,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  act  of  Congress,  would  require  that  he 
should  compensate  the  patentee  for  the  injury  he  sustained,  and  the 
benefit  and  advantage  which  he  (the  defendant)  derived  from  the 
invention. 

But  so  far  as  tife  mere  use  is  concerned,  the  vessel  could  hardly 
be  said  to  use  it  while  she  was  at  anchor  in  the  port,  or  lay  at  the 
wharf.  It  was  certainly  of  no  value  to  her  while  she  was  in  the  har- 
bor ;  and  the  only  use  made  of  it,  which  can  be  supposed  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff,  was  in  navigating  the  vessel  into  and 
out  of  the  harbor,  when  she  arrived  or  was  about  to  depart,  and 
while  she  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  N"ow,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  plaintiff  sustained  no  damage,  and  the  defendant 
derived  no  material  advantage,  from  the  use  of  an  improvement  of 
this  kind  by  a  foreign  vessel  in  a  single  voyage  to  the  United  States, 
or  from  occasional  voyages  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  commerce ; 
or  if  any  damage  is  sustained  on  the  one  side,  or  any  profit  or  advan- 
tage gained  on  the  other,  it  is  so  minute  that  it  is  incapable  of  any 
appreciable  value. 

But  it  seems  to  be  supposed  that  this  user  of  the  improvement 
was,  by  legal  intendment;  a  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff"; 
and  that  although  no  real  damage  was  sustained  by  the  plaintiff,  and 
no  profit  or  advantage  gained  by  the  defendant,  the  law  presumes  a 
damage,  and  that  the  action  may  be  maintained  on  that  ground.  .  In 
other  words,  that  there  is  a  technical  damage,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
although  none  has  really  been  sustained. 

•  This  view  of  the  subject,  however,  presupposes  that  the  Patent 
Laws  embrace  improvements  on  foreign  ships,  lawfully  made  in  their 
own  country,  which  have  been  patented  here.  But  that  is  the  ques- 
tion in  controversy.  And  the  court  is  of  opinion  that  cases  of  that 
kind  were  not  in  the  contemplation  of  Congress  in  enacting  the  Pat- 
ent Laws,  and  cannot,  upon  any  sound  construction,  be  regarded  as 
embraced  in  them.  For  such  a  construction  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  these  laws;  and  in- 
stead of  conferring  legal  rights  on  the  inventor,  in  order  to  do  equal 
justice  between  him  and  those  who  profit  by  Ms  invention,  they  would 
confer  a  power  to  exact  damages  where  no  real  damage  had  been 
sustained,  and  would,  moreover,  seriously  embarrass  the  commerce  of 
the  country  with  foreign  nations.     We  think  these  laws  ought  to  be 
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construed  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  made — that  is,  as  founded 
in  justice — and  should  not  be  strained  by  technical  constructions  to 
reach  cases  which  Congress  evidently  could  not  have  contemplated, 
without  departing  from  the  principle  upon  which  they  were  legislat- 
ing, and  going  far  beyond  the  object  they  intended  to  accomplish. 

The  consti'uction  claimed  by  the  plaintift'  would  confer  on  patentees 
not  only  rights  of  propertj%  but  also  political  power,  and  enable  them 
to  embarrass  the  treaty-making  power  in  its  negotiations  with  foreign 
nations,  and  also  to  interfere  with  the  legislation  of  Congress  when 
exercising  its  constitutional  power  to  regulate  commerce.  And  if  a 
treaty  should  be  negotiated  with  a  foreign  nation,  by  which  the  ves- 
sels of  each  party  were  to  be  freely  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the 
other,  upon  equal  terms  with  its  own,  upon  the  payment  of  the  ordi- 
nary port  charges,  and  the  foreign  government  faithfully  carried  it 
into  execution,  yet  the  government  of  the  United  States  would  find 
itself  unable  to  fulfill  its  obligations  if  the  foreign  ship  had  about  her, 
in  her  construction  or  equipment,  anything  for  which  a  patent  had 
been  granted ;  and  after  paying  the  port  and  other  charges  to  which 
she  was  subject  by  the  treaty,  the  master  would  be  met  with  a  further 
demand,  the  amount  of  which  was  not  even  regulated  by  law,  but 
depended  upon  the  will  of  a  private  individual. 

And  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  demand,  if  well  founded  in 
the  Patent  Laws,  could  not  be  controlled  or  put  aside  by  the  treaty; 
for,  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  rights  of  a  party  under  a 
patent  are  his  private  property ;  and,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  private  property  cannot  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just 
compensation.  And  in  the  case  I  have  stated,  the  government  would 
be  unable  to  carry  into  effect  its  treaty  stipulations  without  the  con-' 
sent  of  the  patentee,  unless  it  resorted  to  its  right  of  eminent  domain, 
and  went  through  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  of  condemning 
so  much  orthe  right  of  property  of  the  patentee  as  related  to  foreign 
vessels,  and  paying  him  such  a  compensation  therefor  as  should  be 
awarded  to  him  by  the  proper  tribunal.  The  same  difficulty  would 
exist  in  executing  a  law  of  Congress  in  relation  to  foreign  ships  and 
vessels  trading  to  this  country.  And  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
Congress,  in  passing  these  laws,  could  have  intended  to  confer  on  the 
patentee  a  right  of  private  property  which  would  in  eflfect  enable 
him  to  exercise  political  power,  and  which  the  government  would  be 
obliged  to  regain  by  purchase,  or  by  the  power  of  its  eminent  domain, 
before  it  could  fully  and  freely  exercise  the  great  power  of  regulating 
commerce,  in  which  the  whole  nation  has  an  interest.  The  Patent 
Laws  were  passed  to  accomplish  a  different  pui-pose,  and  with  an  eye 
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to  a  different  object;  and  the  rigM  to  iriterfere  in  foreign  intereouree,' 
or  -v^ritTi  ibreigil  ships  visiting  our  ports,  was  evidently  not  in  the  mind' 
of  the  legislkture;  lioi*  ihteiidied  to  begrant^d^to  the  patentee. 

Congress  may  unqiiestiohiably,  tinder  its:  power  to'  I'eguliate  con>- 
mei'ce,  prohibit  aiiy  foreign'  ship  from  entering  "our  porta,'  which,  in 
its  construction  or  equipment,  lises'  any  improvement  patented  itt  tliis 
country,  or  may  prescribe  the  term?!  and  reguiatiohs  upon  Which  such 
vessel  shall  he  allowed  to  enter.  '  Yet  it  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted! 
whether  Cotigress  could  by  law  confer  on  an  individual,  or  individ- 
uals, a  fight  which  would'  in  any  degree  impair  tfaie  constitutional 
powers  of  the  legislative  or  executive  departments  of  the  goverti- 
ment,  oi-  which  miglit  put  it  in  tlieir  power  to  embarrass  our  com- 
merce aud  int'eTCoui'se  with  foi'eign  nations,  oi*  endanger  oui*  amicable 
relations.  But  howevei'  that  may  be.  We  are  satisfied'  that  no  ^outid 
rule  of  interpretation  would  justify  the  dourt  in  giving  to  the  general 
words  used  m  the  Patent  Laws  the  extended  construction  claimed  by 
ihe  plaintiff,  in  a  case  like  this,  where  public  rights  and  the  interests 
of  the  whole  dommtlnity  afe  concerned. 

The  case  of  Caldwell  v.  flisserigen,  9  Hare,  416,  9  Eng.  L.  and  Eq., 
51,  arid  the  statute  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in  consequence 
of  that  decision,  have  been  referred  to  and  I'elied  on  in  the  atgumeni 
The  reasoning  6f  the  vice-chancellor  is  certainly  entitfed  to  much 
respect,  and  it  is  not  for  this  court  to  question  the  coi'reetn'ess  of  the 
decisioii,  or  the  construction  given  to  the  statute  of  Httrh  TUT. 

But  we  must  interpret  our  Patent  Laws  with  reference  to  our  own 
Constitution  an'd  laws  and  jtidicial  decisioiiB.  Atd  th^  oourt  are  of 
opinion  that  the  rights  of  property'  and  exclusive  use  granted  to  a 
patentee  do'  hot  extend  to  a  foreign  vessel  lawfully  entering  one  of 
our  ports ;  and  that  the  use  of  such  improvement,  in  the  constructioh, 
fitting  ottt,  or  equipment  of  such  vessel,  while  she  is  cobiing  into  of 
going  otit  of  a  port  of  the  United  States,  is  not  an  iufringemeiit  of 
the  right  of  a*h  American  patentee,  provided  it  was  placed  upon  her 
in  a  foreign  port,  and  authorised  by  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which 
she  belongs. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  unnecessary  to  sa;y  anything  in 
relation  to  the  second  plea  of  the  defendant,  since  the  friattefs  relied 
on  in  the  first  are  sufficient  to  bar  the  plaintiff  of  his  action,  withotif 
fh'e  aid  of  {he  additional  avertnents  contained  in  the  s&tcltid. 

The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  must  tlrerefdfe  be  affirmed. 


Affirmed. 
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IsAAe  Hartshorn  anq  Daniel  Haywaed,  plaintiffs  in  error,  v. 

Horace  H.  Day. 

(19  Bovvai-d,  211.) 

1.  Where  a  patentee  is  about  to  apply  for  a  renewal  of  his  patent,  and  agrees 

with  another  person^  that,  in  ease  of  sitecess,  he  will  assign  to  him  the  renew- 
ed patent,  and  the  patent  is  renewed,  such-  an  agj-eement.  is  valid,  and  con- 
veys to  the  assigiijee  sm  eqjLiitable  title,  vvhioh.  can.  be  converted  into,  a  legal- 
title  by  paying,  or  offering  to  pay,  the  stipulated  consideration. 

2.  An  agreement  between  Chaffee,  the  patentee,  and  Judson,  after  the  renewal, 

reciting  that  the  latter  bad  stipulated  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  renewal 
and!  make  an  allowance  toithe  patentee  of  ^l;2O0  a  year,  dmring  the  renewed 
term-f  and  then  declat-ing^:  "Now,  I  (Cliaffee)do  hereby,  in  eonsidemtion  of 
the  premises,  an^  to  place  my  patent  so  that  in  case  of  my  death,  or  other 
accident  or  event,  it  may  inure  to  the  benefit  of  Cliarlps  Goodyear,  and  those 
who  hold  a  right  to  the  use  of  said  patent,  under  and  in  connection  with  his 
licensees,  Ac,  nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint  said  Williami  Jntlson  my 
trustee  and  attorney  irrevocable,  to  hold  said  patent  and  have  the  control 
thereof,  so  as  no  one  shall  have  a  license  to  use  said  patent  or  invention,  &c., 
other  than  those  who  had  a  right  when  said  patent  was  extended,  without 
the  written  consent  of  ssiid  Judson,  &c.," — ^passed  the  entire  ownei-ship  in  the 
patent,  legal  and  eqaitable,  to  Jtwfeon,  for  the  benefit  of  Goodyear  and  those 
holding  rights  under  him. 

3.  If  this  annuity  was  not  regularly  paid,  the  original  patentee  had  no  right  to 

revoke  the  power  of  attorney,  and  assign  the  patent  to  another  party.  His 
right  to  the  annuity  rested  in  eovenant,  for  a  breach  of  which  he  had  an  ade- 
quate remedy  at  taw. 

4.  Evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  agreement  between  the  patentee  a»d  tlie 

attorney  had  been  produced  by  the  fraudulent  representations  of  the  latter, 
in  respect  to  transactions  out  of  which  the  agreement  arose,  ought  not  to 
have  been  received,  it  being  a  sealed  instrument. 

5.  In  a  court  of  law,  between  parties  or  privies,  evidence  of  fraud  is  admissiible 

only  where  ifc  goes  to  the  question  whether  or  not  the  instrument  ever  liad 
any  legal  existence.  But  it  was  especially  proper  to  exclude  it  in  this  case, 
where  the  agreement  had  been  partly  executed,  and  rights  of  long  standing 
had  grown  up  under  it; 

This  case  was  brought  up  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Rhode  Island. 

It  was  an  action  brought  by  Day  against  Hartshorn  and  Hayward, 
for  the  violation  of  a  patent  for  the  preparation  and  application  of 
India-rubber  to.  cloths,  granted  to  E.  M.  Chaffee  in  1836,  and  renew- 
ed for  seven  years  in  1850.  Day  claimed  under  an  assignment  of 
this  patent  from  Chaffee,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1853.  The  defenses 
taken  by  Hartshorn  and  Hayward  are  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  in  which  there  is  also  a  succinct  narrative  of  the  whole  case. 

The  defendants  below  first  pleaded  four  special  pleas,  which  were 
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overruled  upon  demurrer.  They  then  gave  notice  of  eleven  defenses, 
assailing  the  validity  of  the  patent.  The  record  was  very  volumin- 
ous, heing  upwards  of  a  thousand  printed  pages.  One  hundred  and 
thirty -five  exceptions  were  taken  during  the  progress  of  the  trial, 
which  lasted  for  six  weeks.  After  the  testimony  was  closed,  the 
counsel  for  the  defendants  offered  seventy-four  propositions  to  the 
court,  by  way  of  instruction  to  the  jury,  and  six  supplemental  ones, 
with  regard  to  the  fraud  alleged  to  have  been  practiced  upon  Chaftee 
by  Judson.  The  court  then  charged  the  jury  as  contained  in_  fifteen 
printed  pages  of  the  record,  and  the  case  came  up  to  this  court  upon 
the  following  exception : 

The  court  refused  to  instruct  the  jury  as  requested  by  the  defend- 
ant's counsel,  except  so  far  as  the  propositions  presented  by  them 
were  adopted  or  approved  in  the  charge  as  made,  and  refused  to 
charge  otherwise  than  as  the  jury  had  been  instructed.  The  defend- 
ant's counsel  excepted  to  such  refusals  respectively,  and  also  to  the 
refusal  of  said  court  as  to  each  of  said  requests.  They  also  excepted 
to  each  instruction  given  by  the  court  contrary  to  such  requests,  or 
either  of  them. 

All  this  vast  mass  of  matter  was  open  to  argument  in  this  court. 

Tt  was  argued  by  Mr.  0'  Connor,  upon  a  brief  filed  by  himself  and 
Mr.  Brady,  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr. 
■Jenckes,  for  the  defendant,  upon  which  side,  also,  a  printed  argument 
was  filed  by  Mr.  Gillet. 

There  is  only  room  to  notice  the  general  pbints  taken  by  the  re- 
spective counsel,  omitting  all  subdivisions  and  illustrations.  These 
•would  occupy  half  a  volume.  The  points  made  on  behalf  of  the 
iplaintiffs  in  error  were  the  following : 

First  Point. — ^The  agreement  of  May  23, 1850,  was  a  valid  execu- 
tory agreement  by  Chaftee  to  sell  and  convey  to  Goodyear  the  renew- 
ed patent  now  in  question,  in  case  such  a  patent  should  issue ;  and, 
upon  its  issue,  the  equitable  ownership  thereof  vested  in  Goodyear, 
subject  only  to  the  license  reserved  to  Chaffee  to  use  it  in  his  own 
business.     Curtis  on  Patent's,  sees.  195,  196. 

Second  Point. — Chaffee  having,  by  the  agreement  of  September  5, 
1850,  without  notice  to  Goodyear,  without  his  consent,  and,  as  it 
"would  appear,  against  his  will,  made  another  deposition  of  the  pat- 
ent, and  having  thereby  put  it  entirely  out  of  his  (Chaffee's)  power  to 
execute  a  formal  assignment  to  Goodyear,  and  thus  entitle  himself 
to  the  payment  of  the  $1,500  by  Goodyear,  which  formed  the  only 
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condition  precedent  to  a  complete  investiture  of  Goodyear  with  at 
least  the  whole  equitable  ownership  of  the  patent,  he  (Chaffee)  and 
Day,  his  assignee,  are  precluded  from  availing  themselves  of  such 
non-payment  by  Goodyear  as  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the  patented 
invention  by  Goodyear  and  his  licensees.  HocJcster  v.  DelMour,  2  Ell. 
&  Black.,  688,  and  cases  cited. 

Third  Point. — The  agreement  between  Chaffee  and  Judson,  dated 
September  5, 1850,  construed  by  itself  alone,  or  in  connection  with 
the  supplement  thereto,  dated  November  12, 1851,  and  whether  read, 
as  it  rightfully  may  be,  in  the  light  of  surrounding  and  attending  cir- 
cumstances, or  without  such  aid,  (6  Peters,  68,)  was,  on  the  part  of 
Chaffee,  an  executed  contract.  ISTo  further  act  of  any  kind  was  to  be 
performed  on  his  part ;  and  as  it  contained  no  condition  subsequent, 
nor  any  clause  of  cessor,  nor  any  reservation  of  power  to  rescind  for 
any  cause,  the  interest  vested  by  it  in  Judson  and  his  cestuis  que  trvM 
could  not  be  divested  by  Judsou's  omission  to  make  prompt  and 
punctual  payments  of  the  annuity.  Brooks  et  al.  v.  Stolly,  3  McLean, 
526;   Woodworth  v.  Weed,  1  Blatchf.,  165. 

Fourth  Point. — ^Although  it  is  not  deemed  material  whether  the 
interest  acquired  by  Judson  under  the  agreements  between  him  and 
Chaffee  was  of  an  equitable  or  legal  character,  it  is  submitted  that 
the  whole  legal  title  to  the  patent  was  thereby  vested  in  Judson,  sub- 
ject to  the  license  reserved  to  Chaffee  to  use  the  invention  in  his  own 
business. 

Fifth  Point. — If  the  grant  or  agreement  set  forth  in  the  paper 
dated  September  5,  1850,  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  been  authenti- 
cated by  the  seal  of  Chaffee,  and  the  actual  execution  by  him,  when 
of  sound  mind,  of  full  age,  and  with  knowledge  of  its  contents,  was 
established,  neither  Chaffee  nor  Day,  the  plaintiff,  who  was  his  as- 
signee and  privy  in  estate,  could  be  permitted  to  allege  or  prove,  in  a 
court  of  common  law,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  such  grant  or 
agreement,  or  for  the  purpose  of  varying  its  effect,  that  Chaffee  was 
induced  to  execute  it  by  threats  of  a  lawsuit,  or  of  hostility,  or  by 
false,  deceitful,  or  fraudulent  representations. 

Sixth  Point. — ^The  court  below  erred  in  admitting  the  evidence  of 
"Woodman  and  Chaffee,  touching  the  alleged  fraudulent  representa- 
tions, and  also  in  submitting  the  allegation  of  fraud  to  the  jurj'^,  not- 
withstanding Woodman's  professed  non-recollection  that  the  instru- 
ment bore  a  seal  when  executed,  and  his  asserted  but  groundless 
disbelief  of  that  fact. 

Seventh  Point. — ^Independently  of  the  positions  assumed  in  the  pre- 
ceding fifth  and  sixth  points,  the  court  erred  in  submitting  it  to  the 
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jury,  to  find'  that  the  instrumeat  of  Septembei'  5,t  I850j  Was  obtained 
by  fraud,  because  there  was  no  l^iai^  evidence  ia  the  case  to  support 
that  allegatiiofc 

(The  other  poiilfe  related'  to  the  pfeas  and:  d'eMuirrers.) 

The  points  made  on  behalf  of  the  defe^ndant  in.  error  are  taJjfen  from 
the  brief  of  Mr.  Jencltes,  omitting  all  except  those  which  reiafle' to  the 
power  of  Chafiee^^to  revoke  the  power  of  attorney  to  Judso%  and  to 
assign  the  patent  to  Day. 

I.  The  paper  of  the  5th  of  September,  1860,  supposisig"  it  to  have 
been  untainted  with  fraud,  conveyed  no  itoteres*  in  the  ex-tended  pat- 
ent to  Judfeon,  or  to  Goodyear  and  his  licensees.  There  is  no  word 
of  grant  or  conveyance  in'  it.  It  does  not  purport  to  give  &  license 
-directly  to  Goodyear  or  his  licensees.  It  gives  Judson  no  power  to 
grattt  licenses  to  any  one. 

n.  The  papeT  of  the  5th  of  September,  1850^  oftered  a  Ireense  \o 
no  persons  except  those  who  haid  a  right  to  use  the  Chaffee  patent  at 
the  time  of  its  extension. 

Hartshorn  had  no  license  to  use  the  inventions  of  eilJjer  Go^odyear 
or  Chaffee  during  the  original  term  of  the  Chaffee  patent.  His  license 
to  use  Goodyear's  inventions  was  given  oti  the  1st  of  Febfuairy,  1851. 

HI.  The  legal  title  of  thw  patenft  remained  in  Chaffee^  and  ^y  ac- 
tion at  law  for  an  iffifringement  must  have  been  brought  in  his  name, 
before  his  assignment  to  the  defendant  in  error. 

rV".  The  jnstrument  bearing  date  November  12,  1851,  being  be- 
tween the  same  parties,  and  having  relation  to  the  same  subject-mat-- 
ter,  and  purporting  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  errors 
and  omissions  in  the  instrvmient  of  September  5, 1850,  the  two  must 
be'  taken  together  as  one  instrument,  and  be  so  construed, 

V.  This  instruBttent  makes  clear  what  was  of  doubtful  constructidft 
ha  the  former  paper,  and  defines  and  limits  the  pow^' of  Jttdson,  and 
the  rights  and  interests.  wMeh  Goodyear  and  his  licensees  were  to 
receive,  and  sets  forth  the  cotiditions  on  which  they  were  to  receive 
them. 

Judson  is,  for  the  first  time,  empowered  to  grant  licenses  as  Chaf- 
fee's attorney,  and  Goodyear  and  Ms  licensees  are  to  have  licenses 
.  through  Judson,  solely  upon  the  condition  of  their  severally  contrib- 
uting their  share  of  the  amount  due  Judson  for  services  and  expenses. 

Judson  was  not  empowered  to  license  any  others  but  the  Goodyea? 
licensees. 

"With  respect  to  all  other  persotis,  the  power  to  license  Was  annex- 
ed to  the  legal  title^  which  femained  ifl  Chaffee.    Judson  was  author- 
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ized  t&  sue  infringers,  but  lie  was  ilot  required  to  do  so.  If  the 
Goodyear  licensees  should  not  comply  with  the  conditiotf  oii  which 
tfiey  were  to  receive  a  license  to  use  the  Chaffee  patent,  they  might 
he  sued  as  infringers,  and  JudsOn  could'  reimburse  himfe^lf  out  of  the 
damages,  or  by  compromising  the  suit  by  giving  thetb'  a  license  on 
■ffie  terms  required.  Chaffee  had  a  ri'ght  to  impose  this  or  any  other 
condition,  and  he  was  interested  in  having  this  condition  performed, 
as  he  would  thereby  be  relieved  from  his  debt  to  Judfeon. 

VI.  So  far  as  regards  the  rights  of  Chaffee,  Goodyear  and  his 
Kcensees,  and  Judson,  this  instrument  is  k  substitute  for  the  provis- 
ions respecting  tlie  same  subject-matter  in  that  of  September  5, 1850. 

These  parties  are  bound  by  the  facts  recited  in  it,  or  which  are 
necessarily  to  be  inferred  frotti  it. 

Vn.  Neither  of  these  instruments  gives  Judson  any  interest  in  the 
patent  itself,  or  in  the  profits  of  the  patent,  nor  db  they  give  hiih  a  right 
to  use  it,  or  to  license  others  fo  tiS6  it,  except  upon  conditions  prec- 
edent, clearly  and  distinctly  specified.  Chaffee  intend'ed'  fo  give  him 
security  for  the  debt  due  him,  and  pointed  out  the  fund  from  which 
the  debt  was  to  be  paid,  if  the  parties  named  should  keep  their  agree- 
ment; and  Judsott  took  for  his  security  a  mere  power  to  collect  his 
dues  out  of  this  fund  by  selling  licenses.  Or  by  suing  for  damages. 
The  only  interest  which  Judson  took  was  in  the  money  which  might 
be  produced  by  licenses  or  by  suit,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  claim  foi- 
fnoney  aidvanced  for  services  dnd  expenses. 

YIII.  This  instrument  of  November  12,  1851,  was  also  executory, 
and  is  governed  by  the  rules  of  law  applicable  to  contracte  executory 
in  their  nature,  and  to  powers. 

So  far  as  the  licenses  were  Concerned,  Chaffee  was  the  contracting 
party  On  the  one  part,  and  Goodyear  and  his  licensees  on"  the  other. 
The  contract  was  not  executed  until  the  licensees  ha;d  complied  with 
fhe  conditions  uiider  which  they  were  to  have  a  license,  and  Chaffee 
parted  with  rtothihg  unitil  stich  perfirmane'e.by  ihem.  If  ttey  neg- 
lected or  refused  to  comply,  his  right  of  rescission  was  perfect. 

So  far  as  Jndsoh  Was  concerned,  he  held  merely  a  poWer,  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  execution  of  wbich  he  was  to  be  paid ;  and  to  that 
festent  the  power  operated  a;s  a  security,  and  such  power  was  revo- 
cable at;  any  time,  Upon  payment  of  the  anaount  of  the  debt. 

Powers  to  sell  on  mo'rtgaiges  are  declared  to  be  irrevocable  in 
terms,  but  the  deed  arid  power  together  are  canceilled  j)j  payihent 
of  the  mortgage  debt. . 

A  power  taken  for  security  is  revocable  by  the  death  of  the  gran- 
tor of  the  power.    Sunt  v.  Rousmaniere's  Executors,  8  Wheat.,  174. 
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It  is  also  revocable  by  tbe  party  giving  it.  Mansfdd  v.  Mansjkld, 
6  Conn.,  559. 

In  this  case,  the  principles  of  the  former  case  are  adopted  and  car- 
ried out  to  their  legitimate  conclusions. 

A  power  is  irrevocable  only  when  there  is  an  express  stipulation 
that  it  shall  be  irrevocable,  and  when  the  agent  has  an  interest  in  its 
execution.  Both  of  these  circumstances  raust  concur.  Story  on 
Agency,  sec.  476. 

The  interest  cSfesed  when  Judson  was  offered  the  money  for  all 
his  disbursements  and  services.  There  is  no  stipulation  in  the  power 
of  the  12th  of  N"ovember,  1851,  that  it  shall  be  irrevocable. 

IX.  If  the  paper  of  5th  of  September,  1850,  be  construed  to  give 
a  license  directly  to  Goodyear  and  his  licensees,  upon  their  paying 
the  expenses  and  annuity,  then  such  license  is  revocable  if  the  con- 
ditions be  not  performed. 

The  instrument  contains  no  words  of  grant  or  conveyance  known 
to  the  common  law.  There  are  no  covenants  which  would  create 
an  estoppel. 

The  Goodyear  licensees  obtained  nothing  more  than  a  license,  not 
connected  with  any  grant,  or  made  part  of  any  grant.  Such  a  license 
is  revocable  at  common  law.     Thomas  v.  Lovell,  Vaughan,  351. 

"A  dispensation  or  license  properly  passeth  no  interest,  nor  alters 
nor  transfers  property  in  anything,  but  only  makes  an  action  lawful 
which  without  it  would  have  been  unlawful."  Wood  v.  Ledhitter,  18 
M.  &  W.,  843. 

"A  license  is  in  its  nature  revocable." 

X.  Hartshorn  &  Co.  were  not  within  the  class  of  persons  described 
in  the  paper  of  the  5th  of  September,  1850,  nor  in  the  class  to  whom 
Judson  was  authorized  to'  give  licenses  by  the  paper  of  the  12th  of 
November,  1851. 

XI.  The  question  of  the  performance  of  the  condition  of  the  papers 
of  September  5,  1850,  and  November  12,  1851,  after  the  papers  had 
been  construed  by  the  court,  was  a  question  of  fact  for' the  jury. 

Xn.  If  the  jury  had  found  that  there  was  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
Judson  and  of  Goodyear  and  his  licensees  to  perform  their  .part  of  the 
agreernent  of  September  5,  1850;  that  the  annuity  had  not  been 
paid ;  that  the  Shoe  Associates  knew  of  the  non-payment ;  that  Jud- 
son was  the  agent  of  Goodyear  and  his  licensees  in  making  the  paper 
of  12th  of  November,  1851,  and  of  the  Shoe  Associates  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  Chiiffee  patent  since  its  extension ;  and  that  there  had 
been  an  offer  in  good  faith  to  repay  Judson 'all  that  had  been  ex- 
pended by  himself  or  advanced  by  the  Shoe  Associates,  on  account  of 
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this  extended  patent, — ^then,  upon  these  facts,  the  revocation  of  the 
powers  given  to  Judson,  and  the  rescission  of  those  contracts,  was 
proper  on  the  part  of  Chaffee. 

The  instrument  of  revocation,  the  tender  of  all  sums  due  to  Judson, 
and  the  notice  to  Hartshorn  &  Co.  were  sufficient. 

XHI.  The  title  did  not  pass  from  Chaffee  by  the  conti'acts  of  May 
23,  1850,  September  5,,  1850,  and  November  12, 1851,  in  connection 
with  the  instrument  executed  between  Goodyear  and  his  licensees, 
dated  July  1,  1848,  in  consideration  of  Judson's  agreement  in  the 
paper  of  September  5,  1850,  according  to  the  pi'ayer  for  instruction 
to  the  jury,  which  is  made  the  subject  of  exception  1. 

XIV.  One  test  of  the  right  of  rescission  or  revocation,  is  to  inquire 
whether  the  contract  is  one  that  a  court  of  equity  would  specifically 
enforce,  under  the  circumstances  existing  at  the  time  the  rescission 
or  revocation  is  sought  to  be  made. 

"  The  rules  of  law  relating  to  specific  performance,  and  those  ap- 
plied to  the  rescission  of  contracts,  although  not.  identically  the  same, 
have  a  near  affinity  to  each  other."  Bojce's  Executors  v.  Grundiji  3 
Petej-s,  210,  216. 

The  remaining  points  are  omitted. 

Mr.  Justice  Nelson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States,  holden  by  the  district  judge  in  and  for  the  District  of 
Ehode  Island. 

The  action  was  brought  by  Day  against  the  defendants  below,  for 
an  alleged  infringement  of  a  patent  for  the  preparation  and  applica- 
tion of  India-rubber  to  cloths,  granted  to  E.  M.  Chaffee,  August  31, 
1836,  and  renewed  for  seven  j-ears  from  the  31st  August,  1850.  The 
plaintiff  claimed  to  be  the  assignee  of  the  patent  from  Chaffee.  The 
defendants  sought  to  protect  themselves  under  a  license  derived  from 
Charles  Goodyear,  whom  they  insisted  was  the  owner,  and  not  Day, 
of  the  renewed  patent.  Goodyear  became  the  owner  of  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  original  patent  on  the  28th  July,  1844,  and  on  the 
same  day  granted  to  certain  persons,  called  "  The  Shoe  Associates," 
the  exclusive  use  of  all  his  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  India- 
rubber,  patented  or  to  be  patented,  during  the  term  of  any  patents 
or  renewals  which  he  might  own,  or  in  which  he  inight  be  interested, 
"so  far  as  the  same  are,  or  may  be,  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes." 

The  defendants  claimed  a  license  under  the  Shoe  Associates. 

Chaffee,  the  original  patentee,  made  application  to  the  Commis- 
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sioner  of  Patents,  the  22d  May,  1850,  for  the  renewal  qf  his  patent, 
in  which fbeBtates  that  the  then  present  owners  were  willing  and,<}e- 
sirous  that  it  should  be  renewed,  and  in  that  event  that^thej  ougl^t 
to  make  (him  further.compensation  for  the  inveqtion.  And  .on  the 
next  day,  23d  May,  1850,  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with. Good- 
year, in  5«hieh  ,he  stipulated  to  cpnvey  to  him  the  .patent,  .,on  its 
renewal  ifor  the  .extended  term,  in  (jtjnsideration  pf  three  thpiisand 
dollars. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  agreement  or  understanding  that 
the  then  owners  of  the  patent,  and  their  licensees,  should  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  renewal. 

WiUiaifi.  Judspn  had  become  interested  in  one-eighth  of  the  patent 
in  18j4g,!.by  aujassignment  from -Goodyear;  andin  1848,  he,  in  cpn- 
junctipu  with  St^tlijP-  Staples,  was  apppipted  by  Goodyear  his  attpr- 
ney  and  agent,  in  taking  out,  renewing,  extending,  and  defending 
his  patents;  and  ^  fund  was  provified  by.  Goodyear  .for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  tte^erproceedings,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Judson. 
By  the  ^cpnsent,  pf  Goodyear,  Judson  i3ubg,e<iuently  became  his  sole 
agent  and  trustee  of  the  fund  for  the  purposes  mentioned. 

The  patent  was  renewed,  in  pursuance  pf  the  applicatipn,  on  the 
30th  August,  1850.  Soon  after  this  renewal,  to  wit,-  on  the  5th  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  an  agreeiiient  w^as  entered  into  between  Chaffee  and 
Judson,. w]jich,,re9iteS;  the  renewal,  and  that  th,e  expenses  were  large, 
and  also  tjiat,atth&;tiifiei  of  thei'wewal  the  patent  was  held  by  Good- 
year for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  licensees;  and,  further,  th^t 
he  had .agrciejlr^Yith  Chaffee,  for  him^lf  and  thpse  using  the  patent 
under  him,  that  they„'\ypuld  be  a,t  the  expense  of  the  extension,  and 
make  ,an  allowance  to  him  ((^aff«je)  of.  |1,200  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly,  during  the, period  of  the,  extension ;  and  reciting  ^lsOith?^t 
Judson,  had  had  the  management  of  the  applicatipn  for  the  renewal, 
and  had  paid,  and  became  liable  to  pay,  the,  expenses  thereof,  and 
had  .agreed,  to  guarantee  tlie  payment  of  the  annuity  of  $1,200 ;  and 
the,  agreement  then  provided  as  follows :  "  Now,  I  (Chaffee)  do  here- 
by, in  ppnsideration  of  the  premises,  ,^.d, to, place  my  patent  so  that 
in  case  of  my  death,  or  other  accident  or  event,  it, may  inui'e  to  the 
benefit  of  .said  Charjes  Goodyear,  and,  those  wjio  hold  a  right  to  the 
use  of  said  patent,  .under  and  in  conftection  with  his  licensees,  accord- 
ing to  the  understanding  of  the  parties  interested,  nominate,  constitute, 
and  appoint  said  William  Judson  my,  trustee  and  attprney  irrevoca- 
ble, to  hold  said  patent  and  have  the  control  therepf,  so  as  no  one 
shall  have  a  licen3e  to  use  said  patent  or  invention,  or  the  improve- 
ments secured  thereby,  other  than  thpse  who  had  a  right  to  use  the 
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same  when  ^said  patent  was  extended,  without  the  written  consent  of 
said  Judaon  first  had  and  obtained." 

At  the. close  of  the  a^Feement,  Judson -stipulates  wit3a iOhaffee  to 
pay  allrfhe  expenses  of  the  renewal,  and  also  the; annuity  of -$1,200; 
and  also  to  be  at  all  the. expense  of  sustaining  and  defending  the  pat- 
ent; .audiOhaffee  reservesi to  himself  the  right  to  use  theimprovement 
in  his  own  business. 

This  contract  was  entered  into  without  the  privity  of  Groodyear, 
and  changed  materially  the  terms  ,and  conditions  of  that  made  .by 
him  with  Chaffee  on  the  23d  May.  He  wasat  fi>ist.dissatistied  with 
the  change  when  it  came  to ^hiss notice,  but^afterwards  acquiesced. 

The  contract  continued  in  operation  down  :to  the  12th  November, 
lS5.1,vwhen  atmodifii^tiGu  oftthe  same  took  place. 

This  last  eontmet  recites  that  there  was  an  omission  in -that  of.  6th 
September,  in  not  stating  that  if  the  said  licensees  continued  to  use 
the  improvements,  they  should  paytheir  just  prpportion,  of  the  ex- 
penses and  services  in  obtaining -the  renewal,  which  it^as  intended 
they  should  pay  to  Judson;  and  ■reeit^;alsDithatthere  was  no  stipu- 
lation on  the  part  of  Judson  to  paytGhaffee  $1.,500  per  .annum, -as 
claimed  by  him ;  and  it  is rthem. agreed  that  the  licensees  shall  pay 
their  share  of  the  expenses  to  Judson,  as  a  condition;  to  the  granting 
of  a  license  by  him  toi them;  and  that,  on  therp0;y«ient,  of  such  share 
of  the  «xpenses,.a, license  shall  be  granted  to  them.  And  it  was  fur- 
ther j^greed,  that  Judson-shouldi pay . Ohaffee  t-he> $1^5100 ■  per  annum ; 
^ad  also  that  Judson  might  use  Ghaft'ee's  name  in  the  prasecution  of 
infringements  of' the  patent,  or.fpr  any  other  purpose  in  relation' jto 
the' use  of  it,  be  holding  Ghaffee  harmless  from  all  C(a8t8,.«.&c.,.  and  he 
(Judson)  to  have,  all  tbe;  benefits  to  be  derived  from  said  suits. 

Jt  will  be. perceived,  that  tib.e  only,  provision  in  this, .agreement  dif- 
fering from  tiiat  of  6liL  September,  in  which  Ghaffeei  has  any  interest, 
is  the  one  providing  fer. an  annuity  of  ^1,500,  instead  of  the  $1,200^ 
All  tiie-oiher  provisions  are  for  tbe  beaefitof  Ju4son.  This  annuity 
was  paid,  down  to  the  1st  December ,.1852,  wh&n.some  difficulty  .arose 
betwieen  Judson  and  Chafiee,  -and  the  payment  ceased. 

And  on -the  Ist- July  thereafter,  Chafiee  undertook,  in  consequence 
©f  this  .deiaiult,  to  revoke  anJdiannul:  the,  power  and  control  of  Judson 
over  the  patent,  and  to  forbid  his  acting  in  any  way  or  manner  under 
the  agi-eements.iof  tbe  :6th  September  and.  of  ihe  :12th  ISTovember, 
above  ?i5eferi?ed '  to ;  and  on- the  same  day,  for  the  considei'ation  of 
$11,000,  assigned  the  renewed. pateiqt.. to  Day,  the  plaiiitifl' in  this 
suit.  iDay,  on  the  2d  July,  1853,  gave  notice  to  Judson  of  the  assign- 
ment, offering  to  pay,  at  the  same  time,  all  sums  there  might  be  duo 
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him,  if  any  there  were,  for  moneys  advanced  in  procuring  the  exten- 
sion of  the  patent,  or  in  any  other  way  paid  for  Chaffee  on  account 
of  said  patent.  The  above  is  the  substance  of  the  case,  as  appears 
from  the  written  agreements  of  the  parties  in  the  record.  The  ques- 
tions involved  turn  essentially  upon  the  points — 

1.  As  to  the  opei'ation  and  effect  to  be  given  to  the  three  agree- 
ments which  have  been  referred  to,  and  especially  of  that  of  the  6th 
September,  1850,  between  Chaffee  and  Judson ;  and 

2.  The  force  an^  effect  of  the  attempted  rescindment  of  these  agree- 
ments by  Chaffee,  on  the  1st  July,  1853,  on  account  of  the  neglect  or 
refusal  of  Judson  to  pay  the  annuity  of  $1,500. 

1.  It  is  not  important  to  examine  particularly  the  agreement  between 
Goodyear  and  Chaffee  of  23d  of  May,  as  that  was,  in  effect,  supersed- 
ed by  the  one  entered  into  with  Judson,  the  6th  of  September,  to  which 
Goodyear  afterwards  assented. 

It  is  important  only  as  leading  to  the  latter  agreement,  and  may 
therefore  assist  in  explaining  its  provisions. 

By  this  first  agreement,  Chaffee  bound  himself  to  assign  to  Good- 
year the  renewed  patent,  as  soon  as  it  was  obtained,  for  the  consid- 
eration of  $3,000.  Goodyear  became  thus  equitably  entitled  to  the 
entire  interest  in  the  patent  during  the  extended  term,  and  could 
have  invested  himself  with  the  legal  title  on  the  payment,  or  offer  to 
pay  the  three  thousand  dollars,  had  he  not  subsequently  acquiesced 
in  the  modification  of  it  with  Judson.  Judson  was  the  owner,  joint- 
ly with  Goodyear,  of  one-eighth  of  the  patent.  He  was  also  the 
agent  and  attorney  of  Goodyear,  generally,  in  his  applications  for 
patents,  in  obtaining  renewals,  and  in  the  litigation  growing  out  of 
the  business ;  and  was  the  trustee  of  a  fund  provided  by  Goodyear  to 
meet  the  expenses.  It  was,  doubtless,  on  account  of  this  interest  of 
Judson  in  the  improvement,  and  his  general  authority  from  Goodyear 
in  the  management  of  his- patent  concerns,  that  led  him  to  enter 
into  the  new  arrangement  with  Chaffee,  of  the  6th  September,  in  the 
absence  of  his  principal.  Goodyear  might  have  repudiated  it,  and 
insisted  upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  first  agreement.  He  thought  fit, 
however,  after  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  to  acquiesce ;  and  his 
rights,  therefore,  and  those  claiming  under  him,  must  depend  upon 
this  second  agreement. 

In  respect  to  this  agreement,  whether  the  title  which  passed  from 
Chaffee,  in  the  renewed  patent  to  Judson,  was  legal  or  equitable,  the 
court  is  of  opinion  that  the  entire  interest  and  ownership  in  the  same 
passed  to  him,  for  the  benefit  of  Goodyear  and  those  holding  rights 
and  licenses  under  him.    The  instrument  is  very  inartiticially  drawn, 
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but  the  intent  and  object  of  it  cannot  be  mistaken.  Chafiee,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  premises,  which  included  the  annuity  of  $1,200,  "  and 
[in  his  own  language]  to  place  ray  [bis]  patent  so  that  in  case  of  death, 
or  other  accident  or  event,  it  [the  patent]  may  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
said  Charles  Goodyear,  and  those  who  hold  a  right  to  the  use  of  said 
patent,  under  and  in  connection  with  his  licensees,"  &c.,  nominates  and 
appoints  "  said  William  Judson  my  trustee  and  attorney  irrevocable, 
to  hold  said  patent  and  have  the  control  thereof, sp  that  no  one  shall 
have  a  license,  &c.,  other  than  those  who  had  a  right  to  use  the  same 
when  said  patent  was  extended,  without  the  written  consent  of  said 
Judson ;  "  and,  at  the  close  of  the  agreement,  he  reserves  the  right  to 
use  the  improvement  in  his  own  business.  At  this  time,  as  we  have 
seen,  Judson  was  the  owner  of  one-eighth  of  the  patent,  and  was  the 
general  agent  and  attorney  of  Goodyear  in  all  his  patent  business 
transactions.  It  is  apparent  that  the  only  interest  in  the  patent  left 
in  Chaflee  was  the  right  reserved  for  his  own  personal  use.  The 
annuity  and  indemnity  against  the  expenses  of  the  renewal  were  the' 
compensation  received  by  him  for  parting  with  the  improvement.. 
The  contract  of  the  12th  of  November  has  no  material  bearing  upont 
this  part  of  the  ease.  Most  of  the  provisions  were  for  the  benefit  ot 
Judson,  in  relation  to  the  licensees  under  Goodyear.  The  only  pro>- 
vision  important  to  Chafifee  is  the  stipulation  for  the  increased  annia^ 
ity  of  11,500. 

2.  Then,  as  to  the  attempted  rescindment  of  the  contracts.  The' 
agreement  of  6th  of  September  had  been  in  force  from  its  date  down, 
to  the  1st  of  July,  1853,  a  period  of  two  years  and  nearly  ten  months.. 
During  all  this  time,  the  licensees  of  Goodyear  at  the  date  of  the^ 
renewal  of  the  patent,  and  those  whom  Judson  may  have  granted  a 
license  to  since  the  renewal,  had  a  right  to  use  the  improvement,  and 
especially  the  Shoe  Associates,  referred  to  in  their  agreement  with 
Goodyear,  Ist  of  July,  1848.  Besides  this  stipulation  with  Goodyear, 
their  right  was  expressly  recognized  by  Chaffee  himself,  in  the  agree- 
ment with  Judson  of  6th  of  September. 

The  effect  of  the  rescindment  as  claimed,  and  which  wouTd  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  plaintiff  to  succeed  in  his  action  against  the  de- 
fendants, would  be  to  break  up  the  business  of  these  licensees,  by 
divesting  them  of  their  rights  under  this  agreement — i-ights  acquired 
under  it  from  all  parties  connected  with  or  concerned  in  the  patent, 
and  especially  from  Chaffee,  the  patentee,  who  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  Judson,  for  the  benefit  of  Goodyear  and  those  holding  under  him. 
TJie  effect  would  also  be  to  deprive  Goodyear  or  Judson,  or  whichever 
of  them  had  paid  the  expenses  of  obtaining  the  renewal,  of  the  equiv- 
66 
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alent  for  those  expenses,  except  as  they  might  have  a  personal  rem- 
edy against  Chaffee.  To  the  extent  above  stated,  the  agreement  of- 
the  6th  of  September  was  already  executed,  and,  in  respect  to  parties 
concerned,  the  abrogation  would  work  the  most  serious  consequences. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  ground  upon  which  the  right  to  put 
an  end  to  the  agreement  is  the  refusal  to  pay  the  annuity  of  $1,500 
after  December,  1852.  Judsou  proposed  to  Chaffee  to  resume  the 
payment  in  June,- 1853,  which  was  declined ;  but  we  attach  no  im- 
portance to  this  iact,  especially  as  we  are  in  a  court  of  law.  But,  in 
looking  into  the  agreements  of  the  6th  of  September,  and  also  the 
one  of  the  12th  of  November,  the  court  is  of  opinion  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  annuity  w^as  not  a  condition  to  the  vesting  of  the  interest 
in  the  patent  in  Judson,  and  of  course  that  the  omission  or  refusal  to 
pay  did  not  give  to  Chaffee  a  right  to  rescind  the  contract,  nor  have 
the  effect  to  remit  him  to  his  interest  as  patentee.  The  right  to  the 
annuity  rested  in  covenant,  under  the  agreement  of  the  12th  of  'So- 
vember.  One  of  the  objects  of  that  agreement  was  to  obtain  from 
Judson  this  covenant.  Erom  the  terms  and  intent  of  the  agreement, 
the  remedy  for  the  breach  could  rest  only  upon  the  personal  obliga- 
tion of  Judsou,  as,  by  the  previous  one  of  the  6th  of  September,  the 
interest  in  the  patent  had  passed  to  Goodyear  and  his  licensees,  and 
no  default  or  act  of  Judson  could  -affect  them.  Chaffee  chose  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  covenant  of  Judson,  without  stipulation  or  condition 
as  it  respected  the  other  parties,  and  he  must  be  content  with  it. 

The  cases  of  Brooks  v.  StoUy,  3  McLean,  526,  and  Woodioorth  v. 
Weed,  1  Blatchford,  165,  have  no  application  to  this  case. 

The  attempt  to  rescind  the  contracts,  being  thus  wholly  inopera- 
tive and  void,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  of  courge  no  interest  in  the 
patent  passed  to  Day,  under  the  assignment  of  the  1st  of  July,  1853. 

Evidence  was  given  on  the  trial  in  the  court  below,  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  that  the  agreement  of  the  6th  of  September  was  procured 
from  Chaftee  by  the  fraudulent  representations  of  Judson,  which  was 
objected  to,  but  admitted. 

The  general  rule  is,  that,  in  an  action  upon  a  sealed  instrument  in 
a  court  of  law,  failure  of  consideration,  or  fraud  in  the  consideration, 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  obligation,  is  not  admissible  as  between 
parties  and  privies  to  the  deed;  and  more  especially  where  there 
has  been  a  part  execution  of  the  contract.  The  difficulties  are  in  ad- 
justing the  rights  and  equities  of  the  parties  in  a  court  of  law;  and 
hence,  in  the  States  where  the  two  systems  of  jurisprudence  prevail, 
of  equity  and  the  common  law,  a  court  of  law  refuses  to  open  the 
question  of  fraud  in  the  consideration,  or  in  the  transaction  out  of 
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which  the  consideration  ajises,  in  a  suit  upon  the  sealed  instrument, 
hut  turns  the  party  over  to  a  court  of  equity,  where  the  instrument 
can  he  set  aside  upon  such  terms  as,  under  all  the  circumstances,  may 
he  equitable  and  just  hetween  the  parties.  A  court  of  law  can  hold 
no  middle  course ;  the  question  is  limited  to  the  validity  or  invalid- 
ity of  the  deed. 

Fraud  in  the  execution  of  the  instrument  has  always  heen  admits 
ted  in  a  court  of  law,  as  where  it  has  heen  misread,  or  some  other 
fraud  or  imposition  has  heen  practiced  upon  the  party  in  procuring 
his  signature  and  seal.  The  fraud  in  this  aspect  goes  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  instrument  ever  had  any  legal  existence.  2  J. 
R,  177 ;  13  Id.,  430 ;  5  Cow.,  506  ;  4  Wend.,  471 ;  6  Munf.,  358  ; 
2  Rand.,  426 ;  10  S.  &  R,  25 ;  14  Id.,  208 ;  1  Ala.,  100 ;  7  Mo.,  424 ; 
4  Dev.  &  Bat.,  436 ;  C.  and  K,  Notes,  part  2,  p.  615,  note  306,  ed. 
Gould  &  Banks,  1850. 

It  is  said  that  fraud  vitiates  all  contracts,  and  even  records,  which 
is  douhtless  true  in  a  general  sense.  But  it  must  be  reached  in 
some  regular  and  authoritative  mode ;  and  this  may  depend  upon  the 
forum  in  which  it  is  presented,  and  also  upon  the  parties  to  the  liti- 
gation. A  record  of  judgment  may  be  avoided  for  fraud,  but  not 
between  the  parties  or  privies  in  a  court  of  law. 

The  case  in  hand  illustrates  the  impropriety  and  injustice  of  admit- 
ting evidence  of  fraud  to  defeat  agreements  of  the  character  in  ques- 
tion in  a  court  of  law.  We  have  a  record  before  us  of  1,055  closely- 
printed  pages  of  evidence  submitted  to  the  jury,  and  a  trial  of  the 
duration  of  some  six  weeks.  Goodyear  and  his  licensees  had  acquir- 
ed vested  and  valuable  rights  under  the  agreements  in  this  patent,  and 
who  were  in  no  way  privy  to,  or  connected  with,  the  alleged  fraud, 
nor  parties  to  this  suit ;  and  yet  it  is  assumed,  and  without  the  as- 
sumption the  fraud  would  be  immaterial,  that  the  eifect  of  avoiding 
the  agreements  would  be  to  abrogate  these  rights.  They  had  been 
in  the  enjoyment  of  them  for  nearly  three  years,  and  may  have  in- 
vested large  amounts  of  capital  in  the  confidence  of  their  validity. 
They  were  derived  from  Chatfee  himself,  the  patentee  of  the  improve- 
ment. A  court  of  equity,  on  an  application  by  him  set  to  aside  the 
agreements  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  would  have  required  that  these 
third  parties  in  interest  should  have  been  made  parties  to  the  suit, 
and  would  have  protected  their  rights,  or  secured  them  against  loss, 
if  it  interfered  at  all,  upon  the  commonest  principles  of  equity  juris- 
prudence. 

Some  slight  evidence  was  given  in  the  court  below  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  agreement  of  the  6th  of  September  was  sealed  at 
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the  time  of  the  execution.  Btit  the  instrument  produced  was  sealed, 
and  is  recited  in  the  subsequent  agreement  oWhe  12th  of  November 
as  an  agreement  signed  and  sealed  by  the  parties. 

A  question  was  also  made  as  to  the  authority  of  -fee  Shoe  Asso- 
ciates to  grant  a  license  to  the  defendants.  But  they  held  under 
Goodyear  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  improvement  for  the 
ma,nafacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  They  were  competent,  therefore,  to 
confer  the  right  upon  the  defendants.  Besides,  the  point  is  not  ma- 
terial in  the  view'the  court  have  taken  of  the  case,  as  upon  that  view 
no  interest  in  the  patent  vested  in  the  plaintiff  under  the  assignment 
from  Chaffee. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  a  reference  to  the  bill  of  exceptions,  that  upon 
our  conclusions  in  respect  to  several  points  raised  in  the  case,  the  rul- 
ings in  the  court  below  were  erroneous,  and  consequently  the  judg- 
ment must  be  reversed,  and  a  venire  de  novo  awarded. 


Isaac  Beown,  appellant,  v.  Joseph  P.  Shannon  et  al. 

(20  Howard,  55.) 

1.  Where  a  bill  is  filed  to  enforce  the  specific  execntioij  pf  a  contract  in  relation 

to  the  use  of  a  pateot-right^  this. court  has  no  appellate  jiirisdi^tion,  unless 
the  matter  in  conti'oversy  exceeds  two  thousand  dollars. 

2.  Tlie  jurisdiction,  wherp  the  bill  is  founded  upon  a  contract,  diflfers  materially 

from  the  jurisdiftion  on  a  bill  to  prevent  the  infringement  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  patentee,  or  of  those,  claiming  under  him  by  legal  assignments,  and  to 
protect  .tliem  in  their  rights  to  the  exclusive  use. 

3.  The  penalty  of  the  bond  taken,  when  an  injunction  is  awarded,  is  no  evidence 

of  the  amount  or  value  in  dispute. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Oircuit  Court  of  the  TTnited  States  for 
the  District  of  Mai'yland. 

The  case  is  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court.- 

It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Sojil^yi  for  the  appellant,  and  submitted  on  a 
printed  argument  by  Mr.  Latrobe.  and  Mr.  Gwinn,  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Tanisy  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland. 

The  bill  was  filed  by  Joseph  P.  Shannon  &  Company,  Gelston  & 
Matthews,  Lapouraille  &  Maughlin,  and  Griffiss  &  Cate,  who  com- 
posed four  differept  partnership  firms  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  sep- 
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arately  engaged  in  the  business  of  planing,  who  all  joined  in  the  bill 
of  complaint  against  Browh,  the  appellant,  praying  that  he  might  be 
enjoined  from  the  use  of  certain  planing-machines,  mentioned  in  the 
bill,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Upon  the  hearing,  a  perpetual  injunc- 
tion was  granted  accordingly,  and  from  that  decree  this  appeal  was 
taken. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  bill  is  framed,  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  determining  whether  the  complainants  are  seeking  the  aid  of 
this  court  to  prohibit  the  infringement  of  a  patent-right  assigned  to 
them,  or  to  enforce  the  specific  execution  of  two  contracts  with  the 
appellant,  exhibited  with  ihe  bill;  for  the  right  claimed  under  the 
patent,  and  the  right  claimed  under  the  contracts,  are  so  mingled  to- 
gether in  the  statements  and  allegations  of  the  complainants,  as  to 
leave  some  doubt  upon  that  point.  And  the  first  question,  therefore, 
for  this  court  to  determine  is,  upon  which  of  these  two  grounds  does 
the  bill  seek  for  relief?  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  the 
one  case  is  matei-ially  different  from  its  jurisdiction  in  the  other ; 
and  while  this  court  can  exercise  no  appellate  power  in  a  case  aris- 
ing under  contracts  like  those  exhibited,  unless  the  amount  or  value 
of  the  matter  in  controversy  exceeds  two  thousand  dollars,  it  may 
yet  lawfully  exercise  its  appellate  jurisdiction  when  afar  less  amount 
is  in  dispute,  if  the  party  is  proceeding,  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  for 
the  infringement  of  a  patent-right  to  which  he  claims  to  be  entitled. 
Upon  locking,  however,  carefully  into  the  bill,  we  think  it  must  be 
regarded  and  treated  as  a  proceeding  to  enforce  the  specifi.c  execu- 
tion of  the  conti'acts  referred  to,  and  not  as  one  to  protect  the  com- 
plainants in  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  patent-right.  It  stiites  that 
three  of  the  partnereMp  firms  named  as  complainants — ^that  is  to  say, 
Joseph  P.  Shannon  &  Company,  Gelston  &  Matthews,  and  Lap6uratUe 
&  Manghlin — were,  by  regular  as^gnments,  entitled  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  WoodwoTtih's  planing-machine  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  east 
of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  that  the  appellant  hivd  used  these  machines  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore  withotit  any  right  derived  from  the  patentee, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  this  infringement  of  their  rights  various 
suits  and  controversies  had  taken  place  between  them  and  Brown, 
who  claimed  the  right  to  use  the  machines  in  question  as  the  assignee 
of  a  patent  of  Emmons.  The  bill  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  these  controversies  and  suits,  these  appellees  and 
the  appellant  entered  into  the  contract  of  the  19th  of  Janiiary,  1853, 
which  is  exhibited  with  the  bill. 

By  this  contract,  the  portion  of  the  appellees  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  and  the  appellant,  agreed  that  each  of  the  said  three  part- 
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nership  firms  and  the  appellant  should  have  the  right  to  use  the  Wood- 
worth  patent  at  one  establishment,  anywhere  within  the  territorial 
limits  above  mentioned,  not  exceeding  five  machines  at  such  estab- 
lishment; and  that  each  of  the  said  parties  should  also  have  the  right 
to  use  Emmons'  patent. 

There  are  other  stipulations  in  this  agreement,  which  it  is  not  ma- 
terial to  state  for  .the  purposes  of  this  opinion. 

The  bill  further  states  that  Brown  afterwards,  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1853,  assigned  to  Griffiss  &  Gate,  the  other  complainant,  all  his  right  to 
use  the  Woodworth  patent,  which  right  he  had  derived  from  the  con- 
tract before  mentioned,  and  also  the  right  to  use  the  Emmons  patent, 
the  right  to  which  he  had  derived  from  the  administrator  of  Emmons. 
This  contract  states  that  the  assignment  was  made  in  consideration  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  paid  the  appellant  by  Griffiss  &  Gate.  And 
the  complainants  allege  that  after  this  assignment  Brown  contin- 
ued to  use  the  said  five  machines  in  his  establishment  in  Baltimore, 
although  he  had  no  right  to  do  so,  as  they  were  all  "Wood\vorth's 
planing-machines;  and  that  he  is  not  only  a  wrong-doer  in  using  a 
patented  invention  without  a  license,  and  as  such  liable  to  be  re- 
strained by  a  court  of  equity,  but  that  such  use  is  a  fraud  upon  the 
parties  to  each  of  the  two  contracts  into  which  he  had  entered  as 
above  stated ;  that  the  object  of  the  contract  of  January  19,  1853, 
was  to  restrain  the  use  of  the  Woodworth  machine  and  the  Emmons 
machine,  so  far  as  that  right  was  to  be  used,  to  four  establishments 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  with  the  limited  number  of  machines  in 
each,  and  that  the  use  of  them  by  Brown,  after  he  had  substituted 
Griffiss  &  Gate  in  his  place,  was  a  fraud  upon  this  conti'act,  from  the 
binding  operation  of  which  he  could  not  withdraw  himself,  and  a 
fraud  also  upon  his  contract  with  Griffiss  &  Gate.  And  the  grav- 
amen of  the  bill,  and  the  ground  upon  which  relief  is  sought,  is 
summed  up,  in  the  paragraph  immediately  preceding  the  prayer  for 
relief,  in  the  following  words : 

"And  your  orators  are  further  advised  that  the  misconduct  of  the 
said  Brown  in  the  premises  is  a  fraud  upon  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment of  the  19th  of  January,  1853,  as  well  as  upon  the  parties  to  the 
agreement  of  the  15th  of  June,  1853,  which  it  is  the  peculiar  prov- 
ince of  a  court  of  equity  to  restrain." 

It  is  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  violation  of  these  contracts,  there- 
foi-e,  that  the  complainants  seek  the  aid  of  the  court,  and  ask  for  an 
injunction ;  and  it  being  a  proceeding  founded  on  a  contract  between 
the  pai'ties,  this  court  has  no  iippellate  power,  unless  the  matter  in  con- 
troversy is  of  the  value  of  more  than  two  thousand  dollars.     Now, 
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the  matter  in  controversy  is  the  right  of  the  appellants  to  use  these 
five  machines  while  the  Woodworth  patent  continued,  that  is,  until 
the  29th  of  Decemher,  1856. 

But  it  appears  by  the  record  that  Brown  sold  this  right  to  Griffisa 
&  Gate  for  $1,500.  He  admits  in  his  answer  that  he  sold  and  as- 
signed it  for  that  sum ;  nor  does  he  suggest  that  it  was  worth  more. 
The  establishment  of  Griffiss  &  Gate,  like  that  of  the  appellant,  was 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  And  if  $1,500  was  the  just  value  of  the 
right  in  controversy  on  the  15th  of  June,  1853,  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  it  was  worth  more  on  the  10th  of  October  in  that 
year,  when  this  bill  was  filed,  or  at  any  time  since.  On  the  contrary, 
the  period  for  the  duration  of  the  light  under  the  contract  was  daily 
diminishing  as  the  termination  of  the  patent  was  approaching,  and  a 
diminution  on  the  value  of  the  right  would  be  a  natural  and  neces- 
sary consequence.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  value  of  the  mat- 
ter in  controversy  is  not  sufficient  to  give  appellate  jurisdiction  to  this 
court. 

It  has,  however,  been  suggested,  in  the  argument  at  the  bar,  that 
the  value  may  be  estimated  by  referring  to  the  penalty  of  the  bond 
taken  by  the  Gircuit  Court  when  the  injunction  was  granted.  But 
this  rule  would  be  entirely  too  vague  and  uncertain  for  judicial  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  practice  of  all  courts,  in  taking  bonds  of  this  descrip- 
tion, to  prescribe  a  penalty  more  than  enough  to  cover  all  possible 
damages  which  the  respondent  may  sustain  by  reason  of  the  injunc- 
tion. There  was  nothing  before  the  Gircuit  Gourt  when  the  penalty 
in  this  case  was  prescribed  but  the  bill  of  the  complainants ;  and  al- 
though the  bill  disclosed  a  controversy  where  the  matter  in  dispute 
was  worth  in  the  market  but  $1,500,  yet  when  the  answer  came  in, 
and  testimony  was  taken,  it  might  show  that  the  matter  in  dispute 
was  of  far  greater  value.  The  court  could  not  foresee  whether  this 
would  be  the  case  or  not,  and  hence  the  necessity  and  propriety  of 
prescribing  a  penalty  that  would  cover  all  possible  contingencies. 
The  respondent,  however,  as  we  have  said,  admits  that  he  sold  the 
privilege  now  in  dispute  for  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  bill,  and  does 
not  say  that  it  was  worth  more,  or  was  of  greater  value  in  his  hands 
than  in  those  of  Griffiss  &  Gate.  The  sum  mentioned  in  the  bill,  and 
for  which  the  privilege  in  question  was  sold  by  the  appellant,  must 
therefore  be  taken  as  the  true  value  of  the  matter  in  controversy, 
and  being  less  than  $2,000,  whatever  errors  may  be  apparent  in  the 
proceedings  and  decree  of  the  court  below,  we  have  yet  no  power 
under  the  act  of  Congress  to  revise  and  correct  them,  and  the  appeal 
must  be  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction  in  this  court. 
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William  ^.  Dean,  appellant,  v.  Nathan  Mason  bt  al. 

(20  Howard,  198,) 

1.  In  suits  for  the  infringement  of  a  patent-right,  the  rule  of  tannages  is  the 

amount  which  the  infringer  actually  realized  in  profits, — not  what  he  .might 
have  made  by  reasonable  diligence. 

2.  After  a  bill  is  taken  pro  oonfesso  in  the  Oirea'tt  Court,  a  motion  to  allow  an 

answer  to  be  fllecys  addressed  to.the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  from  a  re- 
fusal so  to  do,  an  appeal  does  not  lie  to  this  court, 
if.  A  motion  to  dismiss  the  complainant's  bill,  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  part- 
ed with  his  interest,  was  properly  overruled,  because  such  assigftment  was 
not  made  until  after  the  time  when  the  compatation  of  profits  ended. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Khode  Island. 

The  bill  was  filed  by  Kathan  Mason,  of  the  city  of  Providence,  in 
said  district,  planer  of  boards;  Charles  D.  Gould,  of  Albany,  in  the 
State  of  Few  York ;  William  W.  Woodworth,  of  Hyde  Park,  in  the 
Northern  District  of  Kew  York,  as  he  is  administrator  of  William 
Woodworth,  late  of  the  city  of  Kew  York,  gentleman,  deceased,  and 
as  he  is  grantee  of  certain  excluaiye  privileges  under  and  pursuant  to 
an  act  of  Congress,  as  is  hereinafter  fully  set  forth ;  James  G.  Wilson, 
formerly  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  now  of  Hastings,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  gentleman ;  and  Richard  Borden  and  Jefterson  Bor- 
den, both  of  the  town  of  Fall  Kiver,  and  District  of  Massachusetts, 
against  Dean,  of  the  city  of  Providence.     ^ 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Jenckes,  for  the  appellant,  and  by  Mr.  Payne, 
for  the  appellees,  upon  which  side  there  was  ailso  a  brief  filfed  hj  Mr. 
B.  B.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Jenefces  made  the  following  points : 

1st.  The  rule  laid  down  by  the  court  in  both  decretal  orders,  for 
the  computation  of  profits^  is  erroneous.  It  is  not  in  aeeordanee 
nvith  the  prayer  of  flie  bill,  or  with  the  rule  of  law  in  such  eases,  as 
■established  by  -this  court.  The  rule  should  have  been  to  take  an 
iiccount  of  the  actual  gains  and  profits  of  the  appellant,  during  tte 
Time  his  machines  were  in  operation.  This  point  has  received  an 
tc^cpress  adjudication  in  this  court. 

"In  a  Buit  in  equity,  for  au  injunction  and  account  of  profits  of  a 
patented  machine,  the  defendant  is  accountable  only  for  what  profits 
he  actually  made, — not  for  what,  by  diligence  and  skill,  he  might  have 
received."     lAeingstan  et  al,  v.  Woodioorth  et  al.,  16  How.,  546. 
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2d.  The  court  below  was  in  error  in  refusing  leave  to  the  defend- 
ant to. answer  on  the  motion  to  set  aside  the  de^ee  pvo  eonfesso,  and 
allow  the  defendant  to  answer.  „  r 

3d.  The  court  below  should  have  dismissed  the  eomplainants'  bill, 
upon  the  proof  that  they  had  parted  with  all  their  interest  in  the 
subject-matter  of  the  suit. 

4th.  The  court  below  was  in  error  in  refusing  leave  for  the  filing 
of  a  supplemental  bill  in  favor  of  Baker  &  Smith. 

They  had  clearly  succeeded  to  the  complainants'  title,  and  their  .pro- 
posed bill  contains  averments,  verified  by  their  oaths,  which  entitled 
them  to  the  relief  prayed  for.  The  defendant  below  had  started  his 
machines,  and  was  using  them  to  the  injury  of  the  owners  of  the 
patent.  No  process  of  contempt  could  be  moved  for  by  the  com- 
plainant Mason,  for  he  had  parted  with  his  interest.  The  proposed 
parties  complainant.  Baker  &  Smith,  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
what  had  been  done  on  the  title  which  they  had  acquired.  Story 
Eq.  PL,  sees.  339,  349,  351 ;  Calvert  on  Pai-ties  to  Suits  in  Eq,,  pp. 
99,  100. 

The  fact  that  an  inter!  ocutory  decree  had  been  entered  upon  Mason's 
title  did  not  bar  his  grantees  who  had  purchased  that  title.  A  sup- 
plemental bill  may  be  filed  as  well  after  as  before  a  decree.  Story 
Eq.  PL,  sec.  338.  In  this  case  it  was  proposed  to  be  filed  "  in  aid  of 
the  decree,  that  it  na%ht  be  carried  fully  into  execution." 

If  the  supplementa^l  bill  had  been  filed,  the  defendant  below  would 
have  been  entitled  to  answer  both  the  original  and  supplemental  bills, 
and  his  full  defense  to  this  suit  would  thus  have  been  made  to  appear. 
The  hearing  upon  the  decree  prayed  for  would  have  necessarily  led  to 
an  inquiry  into  the  propriety  of  the  decree  sought  to  be  enforced ;  and 
the  court  below  could  then  have  ibllovved  the  decision  of  this  court 
ia  Bloomer  v.  MeQuewan,  and  dismissed  the  bill,  as  the  Circuit  Court 
in  the  case  of  Perfdns  v.  Fourniquet  reversed  its  interlocutory  decree 
aifter  the  adverse  decieion  of  this  court  in  a  similar  case.  See  1  Barb. 
Ch.  K.,  363,  et  seq. 

5th.  These  questions  are  all  proper  to  be  discussed  on  appeal.  This 
point  has  received  the  direct  adjudication  of  this  court. 

"An  appeal  in  equity  brings  up  all  the  questions  decided  in  the 
court  below  to  the  prejudice  of  the  appellant."  BucHngkam  v. 
McLean,  13  How.,  150. 

The  counsel  for  the  appellees  made  the  following  points: 
Ist.  With  respect  to  the  niotion  to  strike  out  the  decree  fro  eonfesso, 
and  allow  the  defendant  to  answer. 
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The  decision  of  the  motion  to  open  the  decree  and  allow  an  answer 
to  be  filed,  even  when  made  at  the  proper  term,  rests  in  the  sound 
discretion  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  is  not  subject  to  reexamination 
here.  Wylie  v.  Coxe,  14  How.,  1,  is  directly  in  point.  If  further 
authorities  are  needful,  The  Marine  Insurance  Company  v.  Hodgson,  6 
Cranch,  206,  where  the  refusal  of  the  Circuit  Court  to  allow  a  plea 
to  be  filed;  United  States  v.  Evans,  5  Cranch,  280;  and  Welch  v.  Man- 
deville,  7  Cranch,  192,  where  its  refusal  to  reinstate  the  plaintift"  were 
in  question,  show  that  this  com-t  cannot  review  such  decisions  of  the 
Circuit  Court. 

A  reference  to  the  nineteenth  rule  for  the  practice  of  the  Circuit. 
Courts  in  equity  will  show  how  entirely  the  allowance  or  refusal  of 
this  motion,  if  made  in  time,  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  Circuit 
Court. 

2d.  As  to  the  motion  to  dismiss  the  bill. 

Such  a  motion,  based  upon  facts  dehors  the  record,  was  wholly 
irregular,  and  could  not  be  allowed. 

And  it  may  be  added  that,  even  if  regular,  and  th«  facts  upon  which 
it  was  alleged  to  rest  had  been  shown,  they  constituted  no  objection 
to  a  final  decree. 

A  transfer  of  the  title  by  each  of  the  plaintiffs,  pendente  lite,  cannot 
aft'ect  the  rights  of  the  defendant.  Eades  v.  Harris,  1  Young  and 
Col.  N.  K.,  230.  Certainly  it  could  not  do  so  in  this  case;  for  the 
allegation  is,  that  Mason  parted  with  his  title  in  April,  1852,  (see-  page 
122,)  and  the  account  of  the  profits  comes  down  only  to  the  29th  of 
August,  1851.  See  pages  56,  first  paragraph,. and  101,  fourth  para- 
graph. 

3d.  As  to  the  interlocutory  decree,  by  which  the  cause  was  refer- 
red to  the  master  to  take  an  account. 

We  submit  that  the  appellant  cannot  now  take  an  objection  to  that 
decree. 

The  nineteenth  rule  expressly  provides,  that  a  decree  founded  upon 
an  order  taking  a  bill  for  confessed,  shall  be  absolute  at  the  close  of 
the  term  at  which  the  decree  is  entered.  If  this  defendant,  who  ad- 
mits that  he  was  actually  cognizant  of  all  the  proceedings,  and  that 
he  intentionally  allowed  them  to  take  place,  intended  to  object  to  a 
direction  given  to  the  master,  he  should  have  appeared  and  objected 
then,  before  the  proceedings  were  had  in  the  master's  office.  At  all 
events,  he  might,  and  should,  when  the  master's  report  came  on  for 
confirmation,  have  taken  his  objection.  Having  suffered  all  these 
opportunities  to  pass,  he  cannot  now,  for  the  first  time,  take  the 
objection  in  the  appellate  court. 
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But  if  this  court  should  think  otherwise,  we  submit  that  whatever 
error  existed  in  the  directions  given  to  the  master,  it  was  cured  by 
the  proceedings  which  actually  took  place. 

The  appellant  rendered  an  account  to  the  master  of  Ms  receijDts, 
and  of  the  allowances  he  claimed.  His  account  of  his  actual  receipts 
was  not  questioned,  and  was  taken  by  the  master  as  the  basis  of  his 
report.  The  dispute  arose  upon  the  allowances,  the  principal  items 
of  which  were  rents,  fuel,  labor,  carting,  oil,  and  repairs.  If  the 
appellant  had  carried  on  the  business  of  planing  only,  these  items 
would  have  been  capable  of  being  distinctly  vouched  and  liquidated. 
But  in  point  of  fact,  his  planing  business  was  carried  on  upon  the 
same  premises,  and  by  the  same  power  and  labor,  which  were  used 
for  much  other  machinery.  The  expenses  of  the  planing  business 
were  therefore  not  liquidated  and  distinct  items. 

They  were  necessarily  to  be  arrived  at  only  by  estimates,  based  on 
a  view  of  the  whole  business,  and  of  the  proportionate  cost  of  this 
part  of  it.  The  master,  therefore,  went  into  an  examination  of  the 
entire  cost  of  the  several  items  of  expense,  and  of  the  just  proportion 
of  it  which  belonged  to  the  planing  business. 

It  is  difficult,  without  a  perusal  of  both  his  reports,  and  of  the  ex- 
ceptions taken  to  them,  and  of  the  decrees  of  the  court  thereon,  to 
obtain  a  correct  view  of  his  action ;  but  we  submit  that  such  a  peru- 
sal will  show  that  no  speculative  rule  of  profits  was  applied  by  him  ; 
that  estimates  were  not  resorted  to,  save  in  reference  to  the  expenses 
where  they  were  absolutely  necessary ;  and  that  the  results  of  the 
proceedings  before  him  were  these :  that  the  appellant  was  charged 
only  with  what  he  admitted  he  actually  received,  and  was  allowed 
all  which,  upon  a  fair  view  of  the  evidence,  it  appeared  he  had  act- 
ually expended  in  this  part  of  his  business.  By  reference  to  the 
items  stated  by  the  master  at  the  foot  of  page  55,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  preceding  part  of  the  report,  in  which  he  shows  how  he 
arrived  at  each  of  those  items,  and  also  by  reference  to  his  subsequent 
report,  page  98,  as  to  some  of  them  which  he  had  been  required  to 
reexamine,  we  submit  it  appears  that  the  balance  which  he  reported 
was  a  balance  of  actual  profits ;  and  that  therefore  it  became  wholly 
immaterial  that  he  might  have  found  possible  profits.  So  the  appel- 
lant seems  to  have  considered ;  for  at  no  time,  nor  in  any  form,  did 
he  object  that  possible  profits  had  been  charged. 

In  McMicken  v.  Perin,  18  How.,  507,  where  a  bill  was  taken  pro 
covfesso,  and  at  the  same  term  a  decree  of  reference  was  made, 
it  was  objected  that  the  master  had  not  allowed  to  the  appellant  the 
amount  admitted  by  the  bill  to  be  due  to  him.    But  as  no  exception  had 
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beeu  taken  to  the  master's  report,  this  court  refused  to  reverse  the 
decree.  Certainly,  it  is  not  more  apparent  on  this  record  than  it  was 
on  that,  that  the  master's  report  is  erroneous;  and  if  an  exception 
was  indispensable  then,  why  not  here  ? 

-Mr.  Justice  McLean  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Ehode 
Island. 

A  bill  was  filednn  this  case  by  Mason  et  al.,  claiming  to  be  owners 
of  a  territorial  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Woodworth  patent 
for  planing  boards,  charging  the  defendant  with  using  three  of  the 
machines  in  the  city  of  Providence,  in  violation  of  the  complainants' 
right.  The  suit  was  commenced  the  iirst  year  of  the  extension  o-f 
that  patent  by  Congress,  and  the  three  machines  which  were  sought 
to  be  enjoined  were  those  used  during  the  first  extended  term  of  the 
patent,  under  a  license  from  its  owners.  A  preliminary  injunction 
was  granted. 

At  the  Jime  Term,  1851,  of  the  Circuit  Court,  a  decree  pro  con- 
fesso  was  entered  against  the  defendant,  and  he  was  perpetually  en- 
joined. The  case  was  referred  to  a  master,  to  take  an  account  of  the 
profits  or  income  derived  by  the  defendant,  or  which  by  reasonable 
diligence  might  have  been  realized  by  him,  from  the  use  made  of  the 
three  machines. 

Exceptions  were  taken  to  the  first  report  of  the  master,  and  it  was 
referred  to  him  again  under  the  same  instructions. 

Before  the  seond  report  of  the  master,  a  motion  was  submitted  to 
the  court  by  the  defendant  to  set  aside  the  decree  pro  confesso,  and 
for  leave  to  answer. the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  case  of  Moomer  v.  McQueioan  et  al,  14  Howard,  539,  had  held, 
in  a  case  similar  to  this,  that  the  licensee's  privilege  continued  under 
the  extension  of  the  patent  by  Congress,  the  same  as  under  prior  ex- 
tensions ;  but  tiae  court  refused  the  motion ;  consequently  the  appeal 
does  not  bring  before  us  any  question  under  the  last  extension  of  the 
patent. 

At  the  November  Tei-m,  1854,  the  master  made  his  second  and 
final  report,  in  which  he  stated  the  sum  of  1-2,566.46  as  the  amount 
of  profits  which  the  defendant,  by  reasonable  diligence,  might  have 
derived  from  the  use  made  by  him  of  such  patented  machines,  and 
the  sales  of  the  products  thereof,  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
suit. 

The  decree  was  entered^  on  the  report  of  the  master,  for  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  profits  which  the  defendant,  with  reasonable  dili- 
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gence,  might  have  reahzed, — not  what,  in  fact,  he  did  realize.  This 
instruction  was  erroneous.  The  rule  in  such  a  case  is  the  amount  of 
pi'ofits  received  by  the  unlawful  use  of  the  machines,  as  this,  in  gen- 
ei."al,  is  the  damage  done  to  the  owner  of  the  patent;  It  takes  away 
the  motive  of  the  infringer  of  patented  rights,  bj'  requiring  him  to 
pay  the  profits  of  his  labor  tothe  owner  of  the  patent.  Generally, 
this  is  sufficient  to  protect' the  rights  of  the  owner;  but  where  the 
wrong  has  been  done  under  aggravated  circomstanoes,  the  court  has 
the  power,  under  the  statute,  to  punish  lit  adequately,  by  an  increase 
of  the  damages. 

The  injury  done  is  measured  by  the  supply  of  planed  boards  thrown 
upon -the  market,  which,  lessens  so  much  the  demand.  But  if  the 
liability  of  an  infringer  is  to  be  increased  hy  an  estimate  of  the  Avork 
he  might  do  with  great  diligence,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  exceed 
the  estimate  than  fall  below  it.  This  policy  would  increase  the  evil 
of  the  wrong-doer,  without  benefit  to  .any  one.  In  Livingston  et  al.  v. 
Wooitoorth et al.,lb  How., 546,  the  true  rule  of  damages  in  such  casas 
is  laid  down. 

It  is  contended  the  court  erred  in  refusing  leave  to  the  defendant 
to  answer,  on  /the  motion  made  at  June  Term,  1853. 

A  motion  to  amend,  or  ^le  an  answer  after  deifault,  is  generallj'^ 
addressed  to  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Under  some  drcnmstances, 
the  court,  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  will  go  great  lengths  in  open- 
ing a  default  and  allowing  a  plea  to  be  filed.  But  this  is  done  or 
refused  by  the  court  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  which  is  not 
subject  to  the  revision  of  this  court. 

In  the  case  before  us,  the  motion  to  file  an  answer  was  not  made 
until  after  the  decree  pro  confesso  had  been  entered,  and  a  I'eference 
made  to  a  master,  for  an  account.  This  was  more  than  three  years 
after  the  bill  was  filedj  "Whether  the  Circuit  Court  refused  the  motion 
on  the  ground  of  delay,  or  a  want  of  merits  in  the  cause  assigned, 
does  not.appeaj-,;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  on  such  grounds  the 
decree  cannot  be  reversed. 

The  motion  to  dismiss  the  complainants'  bill,  upon  proof  that  they 
had  parted  with  all  'their  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit,  was 
properly  overruled.  The  allegation  is,  that ,  Mason  parted  with  his 
title  in  April,  1852,  and  the  account  of  the  profits  is  brought  down 
only  to  the  29th  of  August,  1851.  The  right  asserted  in  this  action 
was  not  affected  by  the  conveyance  of  Mason  to  Baker  &  Smith. 

The  refusal  of  the  Circuit  Court  to  permit  a  supplemental  bill  to 
be  filed  by  Baker  &  Smith,  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a  matter 
of  discretion  in  the  court ;  and  it  affords  no  ground  for  the  reversal 
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of  the  decree.  It  is  not  perceived  what  interest  these  assignees  could 
have  in  a  suit  for  an  infringement  of  the  patent  before  their  right 
accrued ;  and  any  attempt  to  make  them  parties,  with  the  view  to 
benefit  the  defendants  in  the  pending  suit,  was  unsustainable. 

For  the  reasons  assigned,  the  decree  for  damages  must  be  reversed, 
at  the  costs  of  the  defendants  in  error,  as  founded  on  an  erroneous 
estimate;  and  the  cause  is  remanded  to  the  Circuit  Court,  with  in- 
structions to  enter  a  decree  for  the  amount  of  the  profits  realized  by 
the  defendant  froBBi  the  wrongful  use  of  the  patent. 


Edwin  M.  Chaffee,  trustee  of  Horace  H.  Day,  plaintiff  in  error, 
V.  Nathaniel  Hayward.  Horace  H.  Day,  plaintiff  in  error, 
V.  E^athaniel  Hayward. 

(20  Howard,  208.) 

1.  By  the  judiciary  act  of  17^9,  no  civil  suit  shall  be  brought  against  an  inhabitant 

of  the  United  States  by  an  original  process  in  any  other  district  than  that 
whereof  he  is  an  inhabitant,  or  in  which  he  shall  be  found  at  the  time  of 
serving  the  writ. 

2.  This  provision  of  law  is  not  changed  by  any  sribsequent  process  act,  or,  by 

the  law  giving  jurisdiction  to  Circuit  Courl;g  in  patent  cases,  without  regard 
to  citizenship. 

3.  Therefore,  where  a  suit  was  commenced  for  an  infringement  of  a  patent-right, 

and  process  was  served  liy  attaching  the  property  of  an  absent  defendant,  this 
was  not  sufBoient  to  give  the  court  jurisdiction. 

4.  The  defect  of  an  irregular  citation  (being  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and 

not  by  the  judge  who  allowed  the  writ  of  error)  is  cured  by  an  appearance  in 
this  court ;  so  that  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  writ,  when  made  at  the  term  suc- 
ceeding that  at  which  the  appearance  was  entered,  comes  too  late. 

These  cases  were  brought  up  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Rhode  Island. 

At  an  early  day  of  the  term,  Mr.  Pitman,  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant in  error,  moved  to  dismiss  the  writs  of  error,  upon  the  ground 
stated  below,  and  filed  the  following  affidavit  in  support  of  the 
motion: 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

[No.  61.    December  Term,  1857.] 

Edwin  M.  Chaffee,  (Trustee  of  Horace  H.  Day,)' 
Plaintiff  in  Error, 

V. 

Nathaniel  Haywabd. 
The  defendant  in  error  in  this  cause  moves  that  this  cause  be  dis- 
missed, the  citation  herein  having  been  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the 
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Circuit  Court,  and  not  by  the  judge,  as  required  by  law.     By  his 
attorney.  Joseph  S.  Pitman. 

I,  Joseph  S.  Pitman,  of  the  city  and  county  of  Providence,  and 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  &c.,  attorney  at  law,  on  oath  say,  that  I  am 
and  have  been  associated  with  Charles  S.  Bradley,  Esq.,  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  above  cause;  that  he  is  the  junior  counsel  in  said  cause; 
that  he  left  the  city  of  Providence  Ibr  Europe  on  the  1st  or  2d  day  of 
December,  1856;  that  we  h^d  no  consultation  respecting  the  man- 
agement of  said  cause  before  his  departure,  Mr.  Bradley  expecting  to 
return  by  the  1st  of  March,  1857;  that  after  his  departure  I  caused 
an  appearance  to  be  entered  in  said  cause,  and  did  not  file  a  motion 
for  the  dismissal  of  said  cause  at  the  last  term,  because  I  did  not 
wish  to  decide  on  the  expediency  of  that  motion  without  consultation 
with  him;  that  I  expected  he  would  return  in  season  for  such  con- 
sultation, either  before  the  court  adjourned,  or  that  I  should  have 
opportunity  to  make  that  motion  after  consultation  with  him  at  an 
adjourned  term  of  this  court,  which  I  supposed  would  be  held  as  at 
the  December  Term,  1856 ;  that,  to  my  surprise,  this  court  adjourned 
about  the  7th  day  of  March,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost,  as  Mr. 
Bradley  did  not  return  to  this  country  until  the  24th  of  March,  1857. 

Joseph  S.  Pitman. 

Rhode  Island  District,  ) 


J 


Cleric's  Office,  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States. 

On  this  19th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1857,  came  the  above-named 
Joseph  S.  Pitman,  and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  statements  are 
true.     Before  me. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal,  at  Providence. 

[seal.]  Henry  Pitman, 

Ckrk  Circuit  Court  U.  S.,  R.  I.  Bist. 

Upon  which  motion  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  court. 

In  this  case,  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  defendant  in  error  was 
rendered  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Rhode  Island,  at  its  June  Term,  1856.  The  plaintiff  sued  out  a  writ 
of  error  on  the  27th  of  October,  1856,  returnable  to  the  December 
Term  of  this  court  then  next  following ;  but  the  citation  to  the  de- 
fendant was  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  not  by  the  judge 
who  allowed  the  writ  of  error. 

In  pursuance  of  this  writ  of  error,  the  record  was  filed  here  and  the 
case  docketed  on  the  24th  of  l^fovember,  1856;  and  on  the  4th  of 
December  the  defendant  appeared  by  counsel  in  this  court. 
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A  motion  has  been  made  at  tHe  present  term  to  dismiss  the  case, 
because  the  citation  is  signed  by  the  clerk,  and  not  by  the  judge. 

The  citation  is  undoubtedly  irregular  in  this  respect,  and  the  de- 
fendant in  error  was  not  bound  to  appear  under  it.  And  if  a  motion 
had  been  made  at  the  last  term,  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  dismiss 
the  case  upon  this  ground,  it  would  have  heen  dismissed.  But  the 
appearance  of  the  partj"  in  this  court,  without  making  a  motion  to 
dismiss  during  the  first  term,  is  a  waiver  of  any  irregularity  in  the 
citation,  and  is  an,^admission  that  he  has  received  notice  to  appear  to 
the  writ  of  error.  This  point  was  decided  in  the  cases  of  McDonogli  v. 
Millavdon,  3  How.,  693 ;  United  States  v.  Yulee,  .6  How,,  605,  and  Buck- 
ingham etal.  v.  McLean  et  aL,  13  How.,. 150.  And  these  eases  have 
been  recognized  and  affirmed  in  the  case  of  Carroll  et  al.  v.  Dorsey 
et  al.,  decided  at  the  present  term. 

Indeed,  any  other  rule  would  be  unjust  to  a  plaintiff  in  error,  .and 
is  not  required  for  the  protection  of  the  defendant.  Tlie  latter  is 
not  bound  to  appear,  unless  he  is  legally  cited,  except  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  moving  to  dismiss.  He  knows,  or  must  be  presumed  to  know, 
whether  the  notice  which  the  law  requires  has  been  served  on  him  or 
not.  And  if  the  objection  .is  made  at  the  first. term,. the  plaintiff,  by 
a  new  writ  and  proper  citation,  paight  bring  up  the  case  to  the  sue- 
ceeding  term.  But  if  the  defendant  does  not,  by  motion  at  the  first 
tei'm,  apprise  him  of  the  irregularity  of  his  proceedingan  this  respect, 
and  of  his  intention  to  take  advantage  of  it,  the  plaintiff  is  put  off  his 
guard  by  the  defendant's  appeai-ance;  and  if  the  motion  is  permitted 
at  the  second  term,  he  will  be  delayed  an  entire  year  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  suit,  whenever  it  is  tjie  interest  of  a  defendant  in  error  to 
delay  and  harass  his  adversary. 

An  affidavit  has  been  filed  by  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendant 
in  error,  stating  that  he  is  the  junior  counsel  in  the  case,  and  that  he 
did  not  make  the  motion  at  the  last  term,  because  the  senior  counsel 
was  absent  in  Europe,  and  the  deponent  did  not  wish  to  decide  on 
the  expediency  of  the  motion  to  dismiss  without  consulting  him; 
that  he  expected  him  to  return  before  the  term  ended^  but  the  court 
adjourned  sooner  than  he  anticipated,  and  the  senior  counsel  did  not 
return  until  the  court  had  finally  adjourned  to  the  next  term. 

The  facts  stated  in  this  affidavit  cannot  influence  the  decision  of 
thB  motion.  The  absence  of  one  or  of  all  the  counsel  employed  by 
one  party,  in  pursuit  of  other  business,  furnishes  no  ground  for  delay- 
ing a  case  in  this  court,  without  the  consent  of  the  adverse  party. 

The  motion  comes  too  late^  and  is  therefore  overruled.  . 
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Day 

V.  ITo.  52. 

Haywabd. 

The  motion  to  dismiss  in  this  case  stands  on  the  same  ground  with 
that  of  Chaffee,  trustee  of  Day  v.  Hayward,  just  disposed  of;  and 
must,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  that  case,  be  also  overruled. 

When  the  case  came  up  for  argument,  it  was  submitted  on  printed 
argument  by  Mr.  Jenekes,  for  the  plaintiff  iu  error,  and  argued  orally 
by  Mr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Pitman,  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Jenekes  made  the  following  points : 

Point  I.  The  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Khode  Island,  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter,  may  issue  its  process  in  the  same 
form,  and  the  process  itself  may  be  served  in  the  same  manner  as- 
process  issuing  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  for  any  cause 
of  actidn  within  its  common-law  jurisdiction.  Process  act  of  May  8,. 
1792,  sec.  2,  Stats,  at  Large,  I,  276. 

If  the  service  was  good  by  the  laws  of  that  State  as  they  were  at 
the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  process  ^ct,  then  it  is  good  under  the- 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

1.  The  form  of  the  writs  in  these  -cases  and  the  modes  of  proceed- 
ings to  bring  the  defendant  before  the  court,  were  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  Ehode  Island.  Public  Laws  of  Ehode  Island, 
Digest  of  1844,  pp.  110,  113, 115. 

The  statute  law  of  Ehode  Island  regulating  attachments  on  orig- 
inal writ  was  the  same  in  1789  as  in  1855.  See  Digest  of  1767,  p.  12 ;. 
Digest  of  1798,  p.  201.  Iu  aU  the  statutes  authorizing  attachments; 
of  personal  property,  the  same  provision  is  found  which  is  contained 
in  the  Digest  of  1844,  p.  113,  sec.  3 :  "  When  any  attachment  is  made 
in  manner  aforesaid,  the  same  shall  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  cause  to 
trial."  E'either  in  the  case  of  attachment  of  personal  property  nor  of 
real  estate  (p.  115,  sec.  11)  is  there  any  provision  for  personal  service 
on  the  defendant.  In  the  case  of  personal  estate,  a  copy  of  the  writ 
must  be  left  at  the  defendant's  usual  place  of  abode,  (p.  113,  sec.  3,) 
and  in  the  case  of  real  estate,  with  the  person  in  possession  of  the 
land,  and  with  the  clerk  of  the  town  where  the  land  lies.  P.  115, 
sec.  11.  Such  service  (p.  113,  sec.  3)  is  expressly  declared  sufficient 
to  bring  the  cause  to  trial.  In  case  of  real  estate,  the  execution  runs 
against  the  propei'ty  attached.     P.  11,  sec.  115. 

2.  The  above-cited  statutes  of  Ehode  Island  show  that  the  service 
of  the  process  in  a  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  iu  this  case,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  com- 
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pel  the  attendance  of  the  defendant,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  that 
court  jurisdiction  of  the  cause,  and  to  form  the  basis  of  a  judgment 
by  default  in  case  of  his  non-appearance. 

Point  II.  The  eleventh  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1789  does 
not  prohibit  the  taking  of  jurisdiction  over  this  cause. 

The  provisions  of  that  section  apply  to  the  pases  of  jurisdiction 
founded  on  the  citizenship  of  the  parties.  There  is  no  reference  in 
that  section  to  suits  at  common  law,  in  which  the  Circuit  Courts  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  parties  by  reason  of  their  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject-matter.  Most  of  the  cases  decided  under  that  statute 
were  cases  where  the  jurisdiction  depended  solely  on  the  citizenship 
of  the  parties,  and  were  within  the  letter  of  the  prohibition.  Picquet 
V.  Swan,  5  Mason,  661 ;  Richmond  v.  Dreyfous,  1  Sumner,  131 ;  Toktnd 
V.  Sprague,  12  Peters,  300. 

The  case  of  Day  v.  The  Newark  India-Rubber  Manufacturing  Com^ 
■pany,  1  Blatchford,  628,  was  rightly  decided,  inasmuch  as  the  mode  of 
proceeding  adopted  in  the  commencement  of  that  suit  had  not  been 
adopted  by  the  Circuit  Court  in  New  York;  and  it  is  submitted  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  construe  the  eleventh  section  of  the  judiciary 
act  as  extending  to  a  class  of  cases  not  referred  to  in  that  statute,  and 
in  which  the  jurisdiction  does  not  depend  on  citizenship. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  Circuit  Court  in  Rhode  Island  takes  juris- 
diction of  cases  under  the  Patent  Laws,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  State  takes  jurisdiction  of  any  transitory  ac- 
tion, and  may  use  the  same  process  to  compel  the  appearance  of  the 
defendant  that  could  have  been  used  by  the  State  court  at  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  the  process  act. 

An  objeation  to  this  view,  taken  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  Picquet 
v.  Sioan,  is  that  the  process  act  was  not  intended  to  enlarge  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Circuit  Coui'ts  as  defined  by  the  judiciary  act.  This 
objection  is  not  tenable  in  a  patent  cause,  because  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  is  enlai'ged  by  the  Patent  Laws,  and  the  process  acts  are  to 
be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  jurisdiction  so 
conferred,  as  well  as  that  founded  on  citizenship. 

Point  III.  This  is  a  case  of  attachment  of  specific  property,  real 
and  personal,  which,  by  the  Rhode  Island  statute  at  the  date  of  the 
process  act,  is  made  a  sufficient  service  to  bring  the  cause  to  trial,  and 
therein  differs  from  all  the  cases  decided  under  the  eleventh  section 
of  the  judiciary  act,  which  were  cases  of  foreign  attachment.  In 
Picquet  V.  Sioan,  there  was  an  attempt  to  attach  the  real  estate  of  the 
defendant,  but  this  attempted  service  was  declared,  by  Judge  Story, 
"  defective  and  nugatory."    The  statute  of  Rhode  Island  in  effect 
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declares  thftt  ^  defendwt  is  to  be  found  in  that  State  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts,  hy  his  visible  personal  and  real 
property,  which  can  be  seized  and  levied  on  by  the  sheriff.  Tbe  d^ 
cisions  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  cases  where  the  jurisdicv 
tion  rests  exclusively  on  citizenship,  declare  that  a  defendant  is  not 
found  in  a  district  whei-e  one  of  hia  debtors  resides.  Tbere  is  no 
conflict  in  maintaining  both  propositions. 

If  specific  property  cannot  be  attached  whe,n  the  owner  resides  out 
of  the  district,  then  an  assignee  under  the  bankrupt  laws  would  be 
deprived  of  his  remedy  against  a  debtor  of  the  bankrupt,  in  the  Cir-- 
cuit  Court  of  the  district  where  his  property  might  be  found,  although 
that  court  has  jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit. 

So,  also,  it  would  be  impossible  to  commence  a  suit  at  law  against 
an  American  residing  abroad  for  infringing  a  patent  for  a  product 
by  sales  in  this  country,  although  he  might  have  here  warehouses  full 
of  goods. 

Point  IV.  If  the  dictum  in  Toland  v.  Sprague,  "  that  even  in  case 
of  a  person  being  amenable  to  process  in  personam,  an  attachment 
against  his  property  cannot  be  igsued  against  him,  except  as  a  part  of 
or  together  ^ith  process  to  be  served  upon  his  person,"  is  to  be  estab- 
lished as  a  rule  for  the  service  of  process  from  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  all  cases,  then  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  security  for  a  debt 
by  attachment  on  original  process  from  the  Circuit  Court  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Rhode  Island. 

An  attachment  cannot  be  made  on  original  writ  if  the  debtor  be 
within  the  marshal's  precinct.  He  can  attach  goods  and  chattels  only 
when  he  "  cannot  find  the  body  of  the  defendant  within  his  precinct," 
(Digest  of  1844,  p.  113,  sec.  3,)  and  real  estate  can  be  attached  only 
when  "  the  defendant's  body  or  personal  estate  cannot  be  found  within 
the  State."  P,  115,  sec.  11 ;  Digest  of  1857,  pp.  438,  4-39,  sees.  4,  5, 
15.  No  provision  is  made  in  either  case  for  personal  service  on  the 
defendant.  A  copy  of  the  writ  is  to  be  left  at  his  last  and  usual  plaae 
of  abode,  if  he  has  any  in  the  State,  and  if  not,  notice  is  to  be  given 
by  advertisement.  But  the  form  of  the  writ  is  such  that  if  personal 
service  can  be  made,  no  attachment  can  be  made ;  and  when  an 
attachment  is  made,  no  personal  service  is  requu-ed  or  expected. 

Many  judgments  have  been  rendered  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ehocje 
Island  in  suits  commenced  by  attachment  against  citizens  of  Rhode 
Island  who  have  been  absent,  in  the  belief  that  the  process  of  that 
court  was  to  be  served  like  the  process  of  the  State  courts,  and  with 
like  effect.  Property  has  been  sold,  and  titles  to  real  estate  have 
passed,  upon  sales  made  on  executions  issued  on  judgments  obtained 
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by  default.  A  decision  against  the  validity  of  such  attachments 
would  not  only  unsettle  the  titles  to  property  thus  acquired,  but 
would  deprive  suitors  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  TJnited  States  for 
that  district  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  their  remedial  process 
against  their  debtors. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  error  referred  to  the  following 
authorities: 

JSTo  civil  suit  can  be  brought  in  a  Circuit  Court  against  the  defend- 
ant in  any  district^vhereof  he  is  not  an  inhabitant,  or  is  not  found  at 
the  date  of  the  alleged  service  of"  the  writ.  Judiciary  Act  of  1789, 
1  Stats,  at  Large,  p.  79,  sec.  11 ;  Hollingsworth  v.  Adams,  2  Dallas, 
396 ;  Pollard  v.  Bioight,  4  Craueh,  424 ;  Picquet  v.  Sioan,  5  Mason, 
35,  48,  50;  Richmond  v.  Dreyfous,  1  Sumner,  131,  132;  Harrison  ct 
al.  V.  Rowan  et  ux,  1  Pet.,  489;  Toland  v.  Sprague,  12  Pet.  300,  328, 
330;  Com,,  and  R.  R.  BanJc  of  Vicksburg  v.  Sloeumb  et  al.,  14  Pet.,  60; 
Levy  V.  Fitzpairick,  15  Pet.,  171 ;  Louisville  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Letson,  2  How., 
556,  557;  Hemdon  v.  Ridgway,  17  How.,  424;  Sadlier  v.  Fallon,  2 
Curtis,  579,  581. 

The  law  has  been  equally  well  settled  in  relation  to  service  of  pro- 
cess in  patent  suits.  Horace  H.  Day  v.  The  Neioark  India-Rubber  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  1  Blatchf.,  629;  Saddler  et  al.  v.  Hudson  et  al.,  2 
Curtis,  6. 

Mr.  Justice  Catron  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  question  of  law  decided  below,  and  which  we  are  called  on  to 
revise,  arises  on  the  following  facts :  On  the  22d  day  of  October,  1855, 
the  plaintiff  iu  error  sued  out  a  writ  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Rhode  Island  District,  against  Nathaniel  Hayward,  styl- 
ing him  as  "  of  Colchester,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  commorant 
of  Providence,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,"  for  the  recovery  of 
damages  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  in  error,  by 
reason  of  an  alleged  infringement  of  a  patent-right  claimed  by  said 
plaintiff. 

On  the  same  day,  the  marshal  of  the  Rhode  Island  District  made 
return  on  the  writ,  that  "for  want  of  the  body  of  the  within  defend- 
ant to  be  by  me  found  within  my  district,  I  have  attached,"  &c., 
(enumerating  certain  real  estate  lying  iu  the  city  of  Providence,  in 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,)  and  a  still  further  return  of  having  made 
further  service  of  the  writ  by  attaching  all  the  personal  estate  of  the 
defendant  in  the  India-rubber  factory  of  Hartshorn  &  Co.,  and  in  the 
store  or  warehouse  No.  7  Dorrance-street  stores,  &c.,  and  "  have  left 
true  and  attested  copies  of  this  writ,  with  my  doings  thereon,  with 
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the  city  clerk  of  the  city  of  Providence,  and  with  John  Sweet  and 
William  E.  Himes,  they  heing  in  possession  of  the  premises,  the  de- 
fendant having  no  known  place  of  abode  within  my  district." 

At  the  November  Term  of  the  court  a  declaration  was  filed,  con- 
taining the  allegations  of  citizenship  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
and  that  the  defendant  was  commorant  of  Providence,  as  in  the  writ; 
and  at  the  same  term  the  defendant,  in  his  own  proper  person, 
pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  that  he  was  at  the  time  of 
the  pretended  service  of  the  writ,  and  is,  an  inhabitant  of  the  District 
of  Connecticut,  and  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  District  of  Ehode  Island, 
nor  was  he  at  the  time  of  the  pretended  service  of  the  writ  within  the 
District  of  Khode  Island ;  praying  the  judgment  of  the  court,  whether 
it  can  or  will  take  cognizance  of  the  action  against  him. 

To  this  plea  the  plaintiff,  by  his  attorney,  filed  a  general  demurrer, 
on  which  the  cause  was  heard,  and  at  the  June  Term  the  court  over- 
ruled the  demurrer  and  dismissed  the  case  for  want  of  jurisdiction; 
upon  which  the  plaintiff  sued  out  a  writ  of  error. 

By  the  eleventh  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  it  is  provided:, 
"  That  no  civil  suit  in  a  Circuit  or  District  Court  shall  be  brought 
against  an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  by  any  original  process  in 
any  other  district  than  that  whereof  he  is  an  inhabitant,  or  in  which 
he  shall  be  found  at  the 'time  of  serving  the  writ." 

It  has  been  several  times  held  by  this  court  as  the  true  construction 
of  the  foregoing  section,  that  jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  a  defend- 
ant, who  is  an  inhabitant  of  another  State,  can  only  be  obtained, 
in  a  civil  action,  by  service  of  process  on  his  person  within  the  dis- 
trict where  the  suit  is  instituted;  and  that  no  jurisdiction  can  be 
acquired  by  attaching  property  of  a  non-resident  defendant,  pursuant 
to  a  State  attachment  law.  The  doctrine  announced  to  this  effect, 
in  the  case  of  Toland  v.  Sprague,  in  1838,  12  Peters,  327,  has  been 
uniformly  followed  since,  both  by  this  court  and  at  the  circuits.  15 
Pet,  171;  17  How.,  424. 

It  is  insisted,  however,  for  the  plaintiff,  that  these  rulings  were  had 
in  cases  arising  where  the  jurisdiction  depended  on  citizenship; 
whereas  here  the  suit  is  founded  on  an  act  of  Congress  conferring 
jurisdiction  on  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  in  suits  by  in- 
ventors against  those  who  infringe  their  letters  patent,  including  all 
cases,  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  arising  under  the  Patent  Laws,  with- 
out regard  to  citizenship  of  the  parties  or  the  amount  in  controversy, 
and  therefore  the  eleventh  section  of  the  judiciary  act  does  not  apply, 
but  the  process  acts  of  the  State  where  the  suit  is  brought  must  gov- 
ern, and  that  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  8,  1792,  so  declares. 
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The  setioud  section  of  that  act  provides  that  the  forms  and  modes 
of  proceeding  in  suits  at  common  law  shall  be  the  same  as  are  now 
used  in  the  Federal  courts,  respectively,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  1789, 
ch.  21,  known  as  the  process  act  of  that  year. 

This  act  (sec.  2)  declares,  that  until  further  provision  shall  be  made, 
and  except  where  by  this  act  "  or  other  statutes  of  the  tfniied  States  is 
oihenoise  provided"  the  forms  of  writs  and  executions,  and  modes 
of  process  in  suit^at  common  law,  shall  be  the  same  in  each  State, 
respectively,  as  are  now  used  or  allowed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  same.  This  was  to  be  the  mode  of  process,  unless  provision  had 
been  made  by  Congress ;  and,  to  the  extent  that  Congress  had  pro- 
vided, the  State  laws  should  not  operate. 

Now,  the  only  statute  of  the  United  States  then  existing,  regulating 
practice,  was  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  which  is  above  recited. 
The  eleventh  section  is  excepted  out  of  and  stands  unaffected  by  the 
subsequent  process  acts,  and  is  as  applicable  in  this  case  as  it  was  to 
those  where  jurisdiction  depended  on, citizenship.  It  applies  in  its 
terms  to  all  civil  suits ;  it  makes  no  exception,  nor  can  the  courts  of 
justice  make  any. 

The  judicial  power  extends  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  ITnited  States,  and  it  is  pur- 
suant to  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  that  "the  United  States  courts 
are  vested  with  power  to  execute  the  laws  respecting  inventors  and 
patented  inventions ;  but  where  suits  are  to  be  brought  is  left  to  the 
general  law,  to  wit,  to  the  eleventh  section  of  the  judiciary  act,  which 
Requires  personal  service  of  process  within  the  district  where  the  suit 
is  brought,  if  the  defendant  be  an  inhabitant  of  another  State. 

This  case,  and  that  of  Day  against  Hayward,  depend  on  the  same 
grounds  of  jurisdiction,  and  were  both  correctly  decided  in  the  Cir- 
fcuit  Court;  and  the  judgment  in  each  is  affirmed. 

Affirmed. 


Horace  H.  Day,  appellant,  v.  The  Union  India-Eubber  Company. 

(20  Howard,  216.) 

The  party  defendants  in  the  present  suit  have  as  much  right  to  manufacture 
various  articles  of  India-rubber  under  Chaffee's  patent,  as  the  licensees  in  the 
case  of  Hartshorn  v.  J)a.i/,  19  How.,  211. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

The  case  is  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  couii;. 
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It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Seward  and  Mr.  Jenckes,  for  the 
appellant,  and  by  Mr.  Noyes,  for  the  appellees,  upon  which  side  there 
was  also  a  brief  by  Mr.  Staples. 

Mr.  Justice  Neison  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Southern  Dislxict  of  New  York. 

The  bill  was  filed  in  the  court  below  by  Day,  as  assignee  of  the  pat- 
ent of  Edwin  M.  Chaffee,  for  a  new  improvement  in  preparing  and 
applying  India-rubber  to  cloth,  &c.,  dated  the  31st  of  August,  1836, 
and  renewed  for  seven  years  from  the  31st  of  August,  1850,  against 
the  defendants,  for  an  alleged  infringement  during  the  miming  of 
the  renewed  term. 

The  questions  involved  in  tbe  case  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  presented  and  decided  in  the  case  of  Hartshorn  et  al.  v.  Day,  at 
the  last  term,  and  reported  in  19  Howard,  211.  That  was  an  action 
£^t  law,  brought  by  the  same^ plaintiff,  upon  this  patent,  against  the 
defendants,  who  were  licensees  under  Charles  Goodyear,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  India-rubber  boots  and  shoes.  The  defendants  in  the 
present  case  are  licensees  under  Goodyear,  for  the  manufacture  of 
Indiar-rubber  cloth  for  various  pnrposes.  In  both  cases,  the  right  to 
manufacture  the  article  rested  upon  the  authority  of  Goodyear  to 
grant  the  license,  as  derived  from  Chaffee,  the  patentee. 

The  court  held,  in  the  case  of  Hartshorn  et  al.  v.  Day,  that  under 
the  agreement  of  the  5th  of  September,  1850,  between  Chaffee,  the 
patentee,  and  William  Judson,  the  entire  ownership  in  tlie  patent, 
legal  and  equitable,  passed  to  Judson,  for  the  benefit  of  Goodyear 
and  those  holding  rights  under  him,  and  on  that  ground  decided  in 
favor  of  the  licensees. 

Now,  in  this  case  the  licenses  under  Goodyear  to  manufacture  cloth 
of  the  description  claimed  are  as  broad  and  ample  as  were  those  to 
the  defendants  in  the  case  just  mentioned.  Goodyear  became  the 
sole  owner  of  the  patent  of  Chaffee  as  early  as  28th  of  June,  1844, 
and  on  the  18th  of  July  following  gave  a  license  to  the  Naugatuck 
Lidiar-Rubber  Company,  to  manufacture  cloths,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, under  all  his  fatents, — those  in  which  he  was  then  interested, 
or  in  which  he  might  thereafter  be  interested,  issued  or  to  be  issued, — 
and  also  in  all  renewals  of  patents.  He  also  gave  a  like  exten- 
sive license,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1847,  to  W.  E.  &  John  Rider, 
for  manfacturing  of  ships'  letter  and  mail  bags ;  and  in  February  of 
the  same  year,  a  similar  license  to  manufacture  wearing  apparel,  &c., 
to  Jonathan  Trotter ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  1848,  one  to  Trotter 
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and  "W".  Eider  &  Brother,  for  the  manufacture  of  army  and  navy 
equipments,  sheet  rubber,  &c.  All  these  various  licenses  afterwards 
became  consolidated  in  the  Union  India-Rubber  Company,  the  de- 
fendants in  this  suit,  and  present  therefore  a  complete  defense  to  the 
suit,  if  Goodyear  was  the  true  owner  of  the  Chaifee  renewed  patent. 
And  this,  as  we  have  seen,  has  already  been  held  in  the  case  of  Sarts- 
'  horn  V.  Day. 

Besides,  in  the  agreement  of  the  5th  of  September,  1850,  between 
Chaffee  and  Judson,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  patent  was  con- 
veyed to  the  latter,  to  secure  it  for  the  benefit  of  Goodyear  and  those 
holding  rights  to  use  it  under  and  in  connection  with  his  licenses ; 
and  Judson  was  also  directed  to  hold  it  for  their  benefit. 

The  license  of  the  defendants,  therefore,  in  this  case,  stands  upon 
two  grounds,  either  of  which  would  seem  to  constitute  a  sufficient 
defense  to  the  suit  for  infringement :  First,  authority  from  Goodyear, 
the  owner  of  the  renewed  term  of  the  patent;  and  second,  the  express 
recognition  of  Chaflee,  the  patentee,  of  the  right  of  these  parties,  as 
licensees  of  Goodyear,  to  use  the  improvement.  And  we  may  add  to 
these  grounds  of  defense,  that  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  court  in 
the  case  of  Hartshorn  v.  Bai/,  of  the  several  agreements  relating  to 
this  patent,  and  especially  that  of  5th  of  September,  1850,  Day  took 
no  interest  in  it  under  the  assignment  of  Chaffee  of  1st  of  July,  1853, 
he  having  previous  to  that  time  parted  with  all  his  interest  for  the 
benefit  of  Goodyear  and  his  licensees. 

Some  evidence  has  been  given  in  the  case  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  the  agreement  of  5th  of  September  was  not  sealed  at  the 
time  of  its  execution,  and  that  the  seal  must  have  beert  annexed  after- 
wards without  any  authority.  But  it  is  too  slight  and  uncertain  to  be 
■entitled  to  any  weight. 

It  has  also  been  insisted  that  this  instrument  was  procured  by  fraud 
from  Chaffee,  through  the  contrivance  of  Judson.  But  the  evidence 
Telied  on  is  very  general  and  unsatisfactory ;  and,  besides,  it  is  too 
late  to  set  up  any  such  ground  of  defense  after  Chafl'ee  himself  has 
carried  the  agreement  into  execution,  and  acted  under  it,  receiving 
its  benefits  for  some  three  years.  And  what  is  remarkable  on  this 
jlioint,  he  is  the  chief  witness  to  make  out  the  alleged  fraud. 

It  has  also  been  urged  that  the  licensees  have  not  contributed  to 
ilhe  fund  for  paying  the  expenses  of  the  renewal  of  the  patent.  But 
ithis  is  a  matter  in  which  Chaffee  had  no  interest.  He  has  taken  the 
indemnity  of  Judson  against  these  expenses.  The  licensees  were 
never  liable  to  him  for  them. 

Without  pursuing  the  examination  further,  we  are  entirely  satis- 
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lied,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  that  the  decree  below  is  right,  and 
should  be  Affirmed. 


Horace  0.  Silsbt  et  al.,  appellants,  v.  Elisha  Foote. 

(20  Howard,  290.) 

Where  an  appeal  from  a  decree  is  taken  within  ten  days  from  the  rendition  of 
the  decree,  it  is  in  time  to  operate  as  a  supersedeas;  and  so,  also,  if  talieu 
within  ten  days  after  the  decree  is  settled  and  signed. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United.  States 
for  the  iNTorthern  District  of  New  York,  sitting  as  a  court  of  equity. 

Thfere  were  two  cases  upon  the  docket  with  precisely  the  same 
caption,  one  numbered  54  and  the  other  106. 

The  case  in  question  was  the  one  numbered  106,  which  it  was 
moved  to  dismiss,  for  the  following  reasons: 

And  the  said  appellee  comes  into  court  at  the  December  Term 
thereof,  1857,  and  moves  the  said  court  to  dismiss  the  appeal  in  this 
cause,  docketed  as  JSTo.  106  at  the  said  term,  upon  the  ground  that 
there  had  been  previously  taken  by  the  said  appellants  an  appeal 
from  the  same  portions  of  the  decree  made  below  which  are  appealed 
from  in  this  cause,  and  which  prior  appeal  is  still  pending  and  unde- 
tei-mined  in  this  court;  and  such  motion  will  be  made  upon  the  rec- 
ords tiled  in  this  cause  and  in  cause  No.  54  on  the  docket  for  Decem- 
ber Term,  1857.  E.  H.  Gillbt, 

December  18,  1857.  of  Counsel  for  Appellee. 

Mr.  GilleCs  argument  was  as  follows: 

Foote  sued  Silsby  and  others,  in  equity,  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  New  York,  for  violating  his  patent.  A  final 
decree  was  rendered  therein  on  the  28th  day  of  August,  1856.  On 
the  4th  of  September  thereafter  the  defendants,  by  Samuel  Blatch- 
ford,  their  solicitor,  petitioned  for  an  appeal  from  certain  portions  of 
the  decree,  which  was  allowed  on  the  6th  of  September  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Nelson,  being  within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  the  decree.  Upon 
this  appeal  the  record  of  the  jiroceedings  were  sent,  and  have  been 
printed,  and  the  case  stands  as  If  o.  54  on  the  docket  for  the  present 
term.     See  Eecord  in  No.  54,  Record,  pp.  1,  3. 

The  decree  was  enrolled  on  the  11th  day  of  December,  1856,  on 
which  day  the  same  solicitor,  in  behalf  of  the  defendants,  presented 
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a  second  petition  of  appeal  from  the  same  portions  of  the  decree, 
which  ajppeal  was  allowed  on  the  same  day  by  R  K  Hall,  district 
judge,  and  this  appeal  is  now  before  the  court  at  the  present  term  as 
No.  106.     See  Eecord,  pp.  1,  3. 

A  motion  is  now  made  by  Foote,  the  appellee,  to  dismiss  the  last- 
mentioned  appeal,  of  which  due  notice  has  been  given. 

The  question  presented  is,  which  of  the  two  periods  is  tlie  one  con- 
templated by  the^twenty-seeond  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1789, 
which  provides  "  that  final  judgments  and  decrees  may  be  removed 
and  reaffirmed  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  which  shall  not  be  done, 
however,  except  within  five  years  after  the  rendering  or  passing  the 
judgment  or  decree  C9mplained  of."     1  TJ.  S.  L.,  84,  85,  sec.  22. 

When  was  the  decree  passed :  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  and  actual 
decision,  or  when  it  was  enrolled? 

This  question  is  answered  by  reference  to  the  mode  of  doing  bus- 
iness in  a  court  of  equity.  The  court  sits  and  decides,  and  its  clerk 
or  other  officer  enters  the  same  in  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  court.  This  is  the  act  of  the  court  pei'forming  its  .highest  judicial 
functions.  All  that  follows,  whether  performed  by  the  clerk  or  judge, 
is  merely  carrying  out  the  judicial  determination  and  authenticating 
it.  The  decision,  or  rendering,  or  passing  has  been  made,  and  what 
is  subsequently  done  is  mere  authentication. 

"  To  enroll "  means  "  to  register ;  to  enter  on  the  rolls  of  chancery 
or  other  courts;  to  make  a  record."     Bouvier,  1  vol.,  469. 

"  Enrollment:  the  registering  or  entering  on  the  rolls  of  Chancery, 
King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  or  Exchequer,  or  by  the  clerk  of  the 
place  of  the  record  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  any  lawful,"  &c.  Id., 
Inc.  L.  Die. 

Curtis,  in  his  Commentaries,  p.  234,  speaks  of  the  time  when  a  de- 
cree is  "  pronounced  "  as  the  time  from  which  the  statute  runs. 

At  page  534  he  speaks  of  the  "  date  of  the  final  decree  ";  if  appealed 
from  in  ten  days  thereafter  it  will  operate  as  a  supersedeas. 

Appeals  have  been  recognized  on  appeal  before  docketing  or  en- 
rolling. In  Roy  V.  Law,  3  Cranch,  179,  a  decree  for  a  sale  on  a  mort- 
gage was  held  to  be  a  final  decree,  which  could  be  appealed  from. 

In  Whiting  v.  Bank  of  United  States,  13  Peters,  6,  15,  the  same  de- 
cision was  made. 

Story,  J.,  said  the  party  had  a  right  to  appeal  as  soon  "  as  the  de- 
cree was  pronounced."  Michond  v.  Girod,  4  How.;  503,  proceeded 
upon  the  same  ground. 

In  Forgay  v.  Conrad,  6  How.,  201,  203,  the  above  cases  were  cited 
and  approved. 
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Bank  of  the  United  States  v.  Daniel,  12  Peters,  32,  p.  52:  the  whole 
of  the  matter  in  dispute  has  reference  to  the  date  of  the  decree. 

Coming  v.  The  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory,  15  How.,  pp.  451, 459, 
465, 466,  is  a  case  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  second  appeal  where 
the  subject-matter  has  been  removed  from  the  court  below. 

In  the  present  case  the  matters  appealed  from  in  December  had 
been  removed  from  the  court  below  in  September,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  for  the  second  appeal  to  act  upon. 

Mr.  Blatchford  opposed  the  motion. 

This  is  a  motion  to  dismiss  No.  106,  on  the  ground  that  a  prior 
appeal  has  been  taken  in  No.  54  from  the  same  parts  of  the  same 
final  decree. 

What  is  the  decree  ? 

The  question  is,  which  is  regular  ? 

If  the  appeal  in  106  is  irregular,  it  is  because  the  appeal  in  54  is 
tegular.  If  the  appeal  in  106  is  regular,  then  the  appeal  in  54  is 
irregular.  The  reasons  for  taking  the  two  appeals  were  these :  Prac- 
tically, there  is  no  difference  to  defendants,  except  as  to  the  return 
in  No.  106.  See  rules  31  and  32,  as  to  complete  record.  The  court 
will  see  why  return  was  so  made  in  106.  Cross-appeal  in  158,  re- 
turn made  in  same  manner.  Taking  54  and  106  together,  there  is  a 
complete  record ;  and  even  though  the  court  dismiss  54,  they  may 
consider  the  return  in  54  as  forming  part  of  the  return  in  106,  as  the 
clerk  says,  in  his  return  in  106,  they  do.  And  if  the  court  deny  the 
motion  to  dismiss  106,  they  will  please  consider  us  as  moving  to  dis- 
miss 54,  which  motion  would  of  course  be  granted,  if  the  motion  to 
dismiss  106  is  denied ;  and  then  as  moving,  if  necessary,  under  rule 
32,  for  a  certiorari  to  complete  the  record  in  106.  We  desire  the 
court  to  dispose  now  of  all  questions  of  practice  connected  with  these 
cases,  so  that  if  106  stands  for  hearing,  it  may  stand  with  a  complete 
record.  The  defendants  ought  not  to  suffer  for  the  clerk's  mistake ; 
but  without  a  certiorari  the  court  can  order  the  record  in  64  to  remain 
here,  and  form  a  part  of  the  record  in  106,  though  the  appeal  in  54 
is  dismissed. 

By  page  22  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  as  modified  by  page  2  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  1803,  ch.  40,.  an  appeal  from  a  final  decree  is  to 
be  taken  within  five  years  after  rendering  or  passing  the  judgment  or 
decree  complained  of. 

By  page  23,  as  so  modified,  the  appeal  is  a  supersedeas,  and  stays 
execution  in  cases  only  where  the  appeal  is  taken  and  a  copy  lodged 
for  the  adverse  pai-ty  within  ten  days  (Sundays  exclusive)  after  ren- 
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dering  the  jiidgnunt  or  passing  the  decree  complained  of,  until  the  expira- 
tion of  which  ten  days  execution  shall  not  issue  in  any  case  where 
an  appeal  may  be  a  supersedeas. 

What  is  the  passing  of  the  decree  ? 

Under  page  23,  we  think  it  is  the  recording  and  enrolling  of  the 
decree  in  such  shape  that  the  pariy  entitled  to  execution  on  it  can 
immediately  issue  his  execution.  The  party  is  to  be  stayed  for  hav- 
ing his  execution  for  ten  days  after  the  time  when  he  would  other- 
wise be  entitled*to  it,  and  the  ten  days  do  not  begin  to  run  till  he 
would  be  at  liberty,  but  for  this  stay,  to  issue  his  execution. 

Therefore,  taking  pages  22  and  23  together,  the  decree  is  passed 
when  it  is  in  such  a  state  that  an  execution  can  be  issued  on  it,  if 
there  be  no  stay  by  appeal. 

How  it  is  as  to  the  decree,  see  pages  10  and  11  of  No.  106. 

Award  to  pay  certain  sums,  and  interest  and  costs  to  be  taxed,  and 
interest,  then  execution  is  given  for  such  costs  and  for  the  sums  de- 
creed. He  cannot  have  any  execution  till  his  costs  are  taxed.  This 
is  by  the  decree  itself. 

But  beyond  that,  by  general  equity  practice,  he  can  have  no  exe- 
cution till  the  decree  is  signed  and  enrolled.  Here  the  record  says, 
page  11,  that  this  final  decree  is  signed  and  enrolled  December  11, 
1856,  and  the  appeal  in  106  was  taken  the  same  day. 

"Whj'  can't  he  have  execution  till  the  decree  is  enrolled  ?  Because 
till  then  the  decree  is  open  for  rehearing,  but  after  that  it  is  not. 

Rule  88  in  equity  says :  "  No  rehearing  shall  be  granted  after  the 
tei'm  at  which  the  final  decree  of  the  court  shall  have  been  entered 
and  recorded,  if  an  appeal  hes  to  the  Supreme  Court."  Entry  alone 
does  not  cut  olf  rehearing.  The  decree  must  be  recorded  to  cut  off 
a  rehearing.  Recording  is  enrolling.  Therefore  there  can  be  a  re- 
hearing till  the  decree  is  recorded  or  enrolled,  and  there  can  be  no 
execution  till  a  decree  is  enrolled.  And  the  right  to  execution  on 
the  one  side  gives,  under  pages  22  and  23,  the  right  to  appeal  on  the 
other  side,  because  the  act  manifestly  contemplates  that  the  decree 
is  not  passed  till  the  right  to  execution  under  it  is  ripened;  because 
the  ten  days  spoken  of  in  page  23  are  to  run  from  the  passing  of  the 
decree,  and  during  that  ten  days  there  is  to  be  no  execution.  Hence, 
to  make  the  provisions  all  harmonious,  the  right  to  issue  execution, 
but  for  the  stay,  must  be  simultaneous  with  the  passing  of  the  decree. 

Now,  is  it  laid  down  in  all  the  books  that  there  can  be  no  execu- 
tion till  enrollment,  and  that  enrollment  is  necessary  to  make  the  de- 
cree a  record  ?  1  Barb.  Ch.  Fr.,  342 ;  2  Danl.,  (Perkins  ed.  of  1846,) 
1220,  1221.     It  will  not,  till  enrollment,  be  treated  by  other  courts 
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as  a  record.  The  reason  given  is,  because  till  then  it  is  open  for  re- 
heajing.  Hence,  in  rule  88,  the  word  recorded  is  used,  which  means 
made  a  record  by  enrollment. 

Till  enrolled,  it  can't  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  another  suit  for  the  same 
matter.     Same  reference  as  above. 

In  England  the  time  for  appeal  runs  two  years  from  the  enrollment. 
3  Danl.,  131. 

Besides,  under  page  22,  in  connection  with  the  act  of  December  12, 
1794,  on  an  appeal  which  is  to  be  a  stay,  security  is  to  be  given  for 
the  amount  recovered  below,  damages  and  costs.  Catlelt  v.  Brodie,  9 
Wlieat.,  553.  How  can  the  amount  recovered  below,  for  which  this 
security  is  to  be  given,  be  ascertained  till  the  costs  are  taxed  and  the 
decree  enrolled  ? 

The  views  we  maintain  seem  to  follow  from  those  announced  by 
this  court  in  Forgmj  v.  Conrad,  6  How.,  204 :  "When  the  decree  di- 
rects the  defendant  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  complain- 
ant, and  the  complainant  is  entitled  to  have  such  decree  carried  imme- 
diaieli/  into  execution,  the  decree  must  be  regarded  as  a  final  one." 

Here  a  sum  of  money  is  directed  to  be  paid,  but  there  can  be  no 
execution  on  the  decree  till  the  costs  are  taxed  and  the  decree  is  signed 
and  enrolled.  Therefore,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1857,  the  plaintift 
was  not  entitled  to  have  the  decree  carried  immediately  into  execu- 
tion, and  the  appeal  in  54  was  irregular. 

As  to  arguing  the  cross-appeal  in  158  with  the  original  appeal, 
whether  it  be  54  or  106,  the  record  in  158  is  not  printed.  "We  pre- 
fer to  wait. 

Plaintifi'  might  have  taken  his  cross-appeal  as  early  at  least  as  De- 
cember 11,  1856.  He  waited  till  July,  1857.  It  is  his  own  fault. 
"We  had  to  appeal,  to  stay  execution. 

Mr.  Justice  Nelson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  a  motion  to  dismiss  an  appeal,  docketed  as  No.  106,  on  the 
ground  that  a  previous  appeal,  docketed  No.  54,  had  been  taken  by 
the  same  parties,  and  from  the  same  portions  of  the  decree  below. 
The  final  decision  had  been  made  by  the  court  between  the  parties 
on  the  coming  in  of  the  master's  report  on  the  28th  of  August,  1864, 
and  an  appeal  duly  taken  on  the  4th  of  September  following.  The 
decree  was  special  in  its  terms,  and  was  not  settled  or  signed  by  the 
judge  till  the  11th  of  December,  1856,  on  which  day  the  second  ap- 
peal was  taken.  As  the  appellant  desired  to  appeal  within  the  ten 
days  so  as  to  stay  execution,  the  second  appeal  was  taken  for  abun- 
dant caution,  as  there  might  be  a  doubt  from  which  period  the  ten 
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days  should  be  counted,  natnely,  the  time  of  the  final  decision  of  the 
court,  or  of  the  signing  and  filing  of  the  special  decree  in  form. 

By  the  twenty-second  section  of  the  judiciary  act,  modified *by 
the  second  sectioi,i  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1803,  an  appeal  from  a  final 
deci:ee  must  be  taken  within  five  years  after  the  rmdering  or  paswJ^ 
of  the  judgment  or  deqree  complained  of.  And  by  the  twetity-third 
section,  as  modified  above,  the  appeal  is  a  supm'sedeas,  and  stays  exe- 
cution in  cases  only  where  it  is  taken  and  a  copy  lodged  for  the  ad- 
verse party  within^  ten  days  (Sundays  exclusive)  after  rendering  the 
judgmeiit  or  passing  the  decree  complaiped  of.  The  time  to  be  takeu 
as  when  the  judgment  or  decree  may  1(6  said  to  be  rendered  or  passed 
may  admit  of  some  latitude,  and  rnay  depend  somewhat'  upon  the 
usage  and  practice  of  the  particular  court.  In  the  case  of  a  simple 
judgment  or  decree,  such  as  an  afiirmance  or  reversal,  and  the  like, 
there  would  seem  to  he  no  diflBculty  in  taking  the  appeal  at  any  titne 
within  tl^e  ten  i^ays  after  the  decision  on  the  case  was  pronounced ; 
but  where  the  decree  is  special,  and  its  terms  to  be  settled,  there  js 
a  propriety  in  waiting  for  its  settlement  before  taking  the  appeal. 
WTiether  talsen  or  not,  may  sometimes  depend  upon  the  decree  as 
settled.  In  the  second  circuit,  with  the  practice  of  which  I  am  the 
most  fainiliftr,  it  is  supposed  by  many  of  the  profession  that  the  proper 
time  for  taking  the  appeal  in  such  a  case  is  after  the  settlement  of  the 
decree.  As  this  court,  however,  has  always  held  that  if  an  appeal  is 
taken  in  court  at  the  time  of  rendering  the  decision,  or  during  the 
term,  no  citation  is  necessary,  and  as  appeals  are,  perhaps,  more  fre- 
quently taken  within  the  ten  days  after  the  decision  is  pronounced 
and  entered  on  the  minutes  by  the  clerk,  it  may  be  admitted  that 
when  thus  taken  it  is  regular,  and  stays  execution  in  the  court  below. 
And  we  are  also  of  opinion,  that  if  taken  within  ten  days  after  the 
decree  is  settled  and  signed  by  the  judge  and  filed  with  the  clerk, 
that  it  is  in  time  to  stay  th?  proceedings.  The  recognition  of  the  two 
periods  from  which  the  ten  days  may  be  counted  becomes  necessary, 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  modes  of  proceeding  and  practice 
in  the  different  circuits.  This  question  cannot  arise  in  England,  as 
the  time  for  appeal  runs  two  years  from  the  enrollment  of  the  decree. 
3  Danl.  Pr.,  131.  The  time  of  enrollment  cannot  well  be  adopted  by 
this  court,  as  on  many  of  the  circuits  it  is  understood,  according  to 
the  practice,  no  enrollment  of  the  decree  takes  place. 

As,  upon  our  view  of  the  case  presented  on  the  motion,  the  first 
appeal  was  regular,  the  one  taken  and  standing  on  the  docket  No. 
106  should  be  Diswissbd. 
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Horace  C.  Silsby,  Washburn  Baoe,  Abel  Downs,  Henry  Henion, 
AND  Edward  Mtndersb,  appellants,  v.  Elisha  Foqte. 

(20Howarcli378.) 

1.  Foote's  patent  declared  good,  for  the  combination  of  raachiiiery  used  in  "  the 

application  of  the  expansive  and  contracting  power  of  a  metallic  rod,  by  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  heat,  to  open  and  close  a  damper  which  governs  tlie  adiuis- 
sion  of  air  into  a  stove,  in  which  such  rod  shall  be  acted  upon  directly  by  the 
heat  of  the  stove  or  the  Are  which  it  contains." 

2.  The  award  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  .damages  for  an  infringement  of  the  patent 

affirmed  by  an  equal  division  of  this  court,  but  the  allowance  of  interest 
oveiTuled. 

3.  Where  a  patentee  claims  more  than  he  is  entitled  to,  his  patent  may  still  be 

good  for  what  is  really  his  own,  provided  he  enters' a  disclaimer  for  tiie  sur- 
plus without  any  unreasonable  delay.  .  In  this  case,  the  patentee  was  allowed 
to  recover  damages  for  an  infringement,  but  not  to  recover  costs,  agreeably 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  3d  of  March,  1837. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Northern  Disti-ict  of  New  York,  sitting  as  a  court  of  equity. 

In  May,  1842,  Foote  obtained  a  patent  for  an  imprpveToent  in 
regulating  the  draft  or  heat  of  stoves.  The  claim  which  be  made 
was  this : 

"What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pat- 
ent, is  the  application  of  the  expansive  and  contracting  power  of  a 
metallic  rod,  by  difterent  degrees  of  heat,  to  open  and  close  a  dam- 
per which  governs  the  admission  of  air  into  a  stove,  or  other  structure 
in  which  it  may  be  used,  by  which  a  more  perfect  control  over  the 
heat  is  obtained  than  can  be  by  a  damper  in  the  flue. 

I  also  claim  as  my  invention  the  mode  above  described  of  letting 
the  heat  of  a  stove,  at  any  requisite  degree  by  which  different  degrees 
of  expansion  are  required,  to  open  or  close  the  damper. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  above  described,  by  which  the  regu- 
lation of  the  heat  of  a  stove,  or  other  structure  in  which  it  may  be 
used,  is  effected ;  and  I  also  claim  as  my  invention  the  mode  above 
described  of  connecting  the  action  of  the  metallic  rods  with  the  dam- 
per, so  that  the  same  may  be  disconnected  when  the  damper  shall 
have  closed,  and  the  heat  shall  continue  to  rise,  &c. 

Elisha  Footb,  Jr. 

Afterwards,  in  March,  1847,  he  filed  the  following  disclaimer : 
"  To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents :  The  petition  of  Elisha  Foote, 
of  Seneca  Falls,  in  the  county  of  Seneca  and  State  of  New  York, 
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respectfully  represents,  that  j-our  petitioner  obtained  letters  patent  of 
the  United  States  for  an  improvement  in  regulating  the  draft  of  stov6s, 
which  letters  patent  are  dated  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  1842 ;  that  he 
has  reason  to  believe,  that,  through  inadvertence  and  mistake,  the 
claim  made  in  the  specification  of  said  letters  patent — ^in  the  following 
words,  to  wit:  'What  I  dlaim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  application  of  the  expansive  and  contracting 
power  of  a  metallic  rod,  by  difierent  degrees  of  heat,  to  open  and  close 
a  damper  which  gpverns  the  admission  of  air  into  a  stove,  or  other 
structure  in  which  it  may  be  used,  by  which  a  more  perfect  control 
over  the  heat  is  obtained  than  can  be  by  a  damper  in  the  flue ' — is  too 
broad,  including  that  of  which  your  petitioner  was  not  the  first  in- 
ventor. 

"Your  petitioner,  therefore,  hereby  enters  his  disclaimer  to  so  much 
of  said  claim  as  extends  the  application  of  the  expansive  and  con- 
tracting power  of  a  metallic  rod,  by  different  degrees  of  heat,  to  any 
other  use  or  purpose  than  that  of  regulating  the  heat  of  a  stove,  in 
which  such  rod  shall  be  acted  upon  directly  by  the  heat  of  the  stove 
or  the  fire  which  it  contains ;  which  disclaimer  is  to  operate  to  the 
extent  of  the  interest  in  said  letters  patent  vested  in  your  petitioner, 
who  has  paid  ten  dollars  into  the  ti'easury  of  the  United  'States,  agree- 
ably to  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  in  that  case  made 
and  provided." 

This  did  not  apply  to  the  whole  of  his  claim,  but  only  to  a  part 
of  it. 

In  14  Howard,  218,  will  be  found  the  report  of  a  suit  which 
Foote  instituted  against  some  of  the  present  appellants.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  court  below  being  affirmed  by  this  court,  that  suit  was 
brought  to  an  end. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1848,  Foote  filed  his  bill  on  the  equity  side 
of  the  Circuit  Court  against  the  present  appellants,  complaining  that 
they  continued  their  infringement  upon  his  patent,  praying  for  an 
injunction,  an  account,  &c.,  &c.  After  other  proceedings  were  had 
in  the  case,  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  (in  vacation,  viz.,  September,  1850) 
ordered  an  issue  to  be  made  up  at  law  upon  the  first  and  third  points 
of  the  claini,  the  second  and  fourth  not  being  drawn  into  controversy. 
In  June,  1851,  the  trial  at  law  took  place,  which  resulted  in  a  verdict 
for  the  defendants. 

Afterwards,  the  cause  came  before  the  court,  on  a  hearing  of  the 
pleadings  and  proofs,  and  case  made  upon  the  trial  of  the  feigned 
issues;  and  after  hearing  of  counsel  for  the  respective  parties,  the 
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court,  on  the  29th  day  of  August,  1853,  directed  the  following  order 

to  he  entered : 

In  Equity. 

"  This  cause  having  been  heard  on  argument  by  counsel  for  tlio 
respective  parties  on  the  pleadings  and  proofs,  and  upon  the  case 
made  since  the  trial  of  the  feigned  issue  therein,  and  the  court  having 
considered  the  same,  and  being  of  the  opinion  that  the  complainant 
was  the  first  and  original  inventor  of  the  application  of  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  inflexible  metallic  rod  to  the  I'egulation  of  the 
heat  of  stoves,  as  described  and  claimed  in  his  patent,  adjudge  and 
decree  that  the  defendants  have  infringed  the  said  patent  in  making 
and  vending  the  regulators  of  stoves,  as  charged  in  the  said  bill  of 
complaint,  and  that  the  said  complainant  is  entitled  to  have  a  pei-pet^ 
ual  injunction  to  restrain  said  defendants,  their  agents,  servants,  and 
all  claiming  or  holding  under  or  through  them,  from  making,  vend- 
ing, or  using,  or  in  any  manner  disposing  of  any  regulator  or  regu- 
lators of  stoves,  embracing  the  invention  or  improvements  described 
in  said  letters  patent,  namely,  any  regulator  in  which  the  expansive 
and  contracting  power  of  an  inflexible  metallic  rod,  which  expansion 
and  contraction,  if  produced  by  changes  in  the  heat  of  the  stove; 
regulated,  shall  be  applied  to  the  damper  to  regulate  the  heat  thereof, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  verdict  of  the  jury  upon  the  feigned, 
issue,  heretofore  rendered  on  the  trial  of  the  same. 

"  And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed,  that  the  cause  be  referred 
to  Augustus  A.  Boyce,  Esq.,  the  clerk  of  this  court,  to  ascertain  and. 
report  the  number  of  regulators  for  stoves  embracing  the  principle 
aforesaid  that  have  been  made,  and  also  the  number  sold  by  the  said, 
defendants,  or  either  of  them,  since  the  23d  day  of  March,  1847,, 
and  the  damages  complainant  has  sustained,  or  use  aiid  profits  the 
defendants,  or  either  of  them,  have  derived  by  reason  of  such  in- 
fringement, since  the  time  last  aforesaid;  and,  upon  the  coming  in 
and  confirmation  of  the  said  report,  that  said  complainant  have  a 
decree  and  execution  for  the  amount  found  due  to  him,  and  also  for 
the  costs  in  this  suit,  to  be  taxed." 

It  appeared  from  the  record  that  the  court,  on  the  trial  of  the 
feigned  issues,  instructed  the  jury  that  the  first  claim  of  the  patentee 
was  disproved  by  the  prior  construction  of  the  Saxton  stove,  and  that 
the  patent  must  rest  for  its  validity  upon  the  other  claims. 

In  June,  1854,  the  master  made  his  report,  which  was  very  volu- 
minous, and  to  which  both  parties  filed  numerous  exceptions,  some 
of  which  were  overruled  and  others  allowed  by  the  court.  The 
result  of  some  of  the  rulings  made  a  further  reference  to  the  master 
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necessary,  when  both  parties  expressed  a  desire  that  the. court  should 
make  the  examination  itself.  This  was  accordingly  done,  when  the 
following  decree  was  passed,  viz.: 

'  ".This  court  haying  aceordipgly  made  such  examination  and  deter- 
mination, it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  j^nd  decreed,  and  this  court, 
by  virtue  of  the;  power  a,nd  authority  therein  vested,  doth  further 
order,  adjudge,  determine,  and  decree,  that  the  said  defendants  are 
respectively  liable  to  the  said  complainant  for  the  sums  of  money 
hereinafter  set  fo»th,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  particularly  men- 
tioned, for  their  profits  of  the  use  by  the  said  defendants,  or  such  of 
them  as  are  hereinafter  particularly  declared  liable  thejefor,  of  the 
said  invention  of  the  complainant,  described  and  secured  to  him  by 
letters  patent  granted  to  the  said  complainaqt,  as  set  forth  in  the 
bill  of  complaint  in  this  cause,  which  use  was  unauthorized  and,  an 
infringement  and  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  said  complainant, 
under  the  said  patent ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  said  defendant,  Horace 
C.  Silsby,  either  severally  or  jointly  with  others  of  said  defendants, 
is  liable  for  and  chargeable  with  the  sum  of  twenty-three  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents  (|23,644.22); 
that  of  the  said  last-mentioned  sum  the  said  defendant,  Washburn 
Race,  is  in  like  manner  liable  for  the  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  and  six  cents  (|18,182.06) ;  that  of 
the  said  first-mentioned  sunx  the  said  defendant,  Edward  Mynderse, 
is  in  like  manner  liable  for  and  chargeable  with  the  sum  of  fifteen 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  and  twelve  cents;  and 
that  of  the  sg,id  first-mentioned  sura  the  said  defeudant,  Henry  Hen- 
ion  is  liable  f9r  and  chargeable,  with  the  sum  of  three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents ;  and  that  of  the 
said  first-mentioned  sum  the  said  defendant,  Abel  Downs,  is  liable 
for  and  chargeable  with  the  said  sum  of  three  thousand  two  hundred, 
and  sixty-seven  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents. 

"And  it  is  further  ordej.'ed,  adjudged,  and  decreed,  and  this  court, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  therein  vested,  doth  order,  ad- 
judge, and  decree,  that  each  of  the  said  defendants  pay  to  the  said 
complainant  the  sum  which  such  defendant  is  above  declared  and 
decreed  tp  be  liable  for  and  chargeable  with,  and  interest  thereon, 
until  such  payment,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary,  to- 
gether with  the  sums  previously  paid  by  the  other  defendants,  to 
pay  off'  and  discharge  the  first-mentioned  sum  of  twenty-thi*ee  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  foity-four  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents,  and 
interest  thereon,  from  the  entry  of  this  decree ;  and  the  evidence 
in  this  cause  not  enabling  the  court  now  to  detei'mine  with  pre- 
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cision  the  rights  of  sueh  defendants  as  between  themselves,  in  re- 
spect to  the  snms  for  which  eaob  of  such  defendants  is  liable  to 
contribute  to  the  other,  it  is  further  ordered  and  decreed,  that  the 
sums  paid  by  or  collected  from  the  property  of  each  defeiidant  under' 
this  decree  shall  be  first  applied  in  payment  and  discharge  of  theT 
amount,  if  any,  for  which  said  defendant  is  solely  liable,  and  next 
to  the  payment  and  discharge  of  such  amount,  if  any,  as  the  said 
defendant  and  the  least  number  of  the  other  defendants  is  liable,  in 
such  manner  as  to  give  to  the  said  complainant  his  just  and  full 
rights  against  each  and  all  said  defendants;  and  if  any  controversy 
or  question  shall  arise  in  respect  to  the  proper  application  of  any 
moneys  so  paid  or  collected,  either  defendant  or  party  may  apply 
to  this  court,  upon  affidavit  and  due  notice  to  the  adverse  party  in' 
interest,  for  instructions  in  respect  to  the  application  thereof,  or  the 
stay  of  further  executions  against  any  single  defendant,  or  any  portion 
of  such  defendants,  on  the  ground  that  the  whole  sum  for  which  he 
is  hereby  made  liable  has  been  paid  by  himself  and  other  defendants 
jointly  liable  therefor. 

"And'  it  is  fiirther  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  said 
defendants  pay  to  the  said  complainant  his  costs  in  this  suit,  to  bS' 
taxed,  with  interest  thereon  from  the  taxation  and  allowance  thereof 
until  paid,  and  that  he  have  executions  for  such  costs,  and  for  the 
sums  above  decreed  to  be  paid  him  as  aforesaid;  but  such  execution' 
against  the  defendants  other  than  the  said  defendant,  Hord,ce  C. 
Silsby,  shall  be  only  for  such  costs,  and  the  amount  for  which  such 
defendants  are  hereinbefore  respectively  declared  to  be  liable. 

"  8.'  NemoN; 
«N.  K.  Hall." 

From  this  decree  the  complainant  and  respondents  both  appealed; 
but  as  the  case  of  the  respondents'  appeal  came  on  first  for  arguments- 
it  only  is  noticed.    Both  cases  were  decided  together. 

The  case  was  argued  in  this  court  by  Mr.  KellfT  and  Mr.  Slaick- 
ford,  for  the  appellants,  and  by  Mr.  Foote,  in  proper  person,  for  the 
appellee. 

The  counsel  for  the  appellants  directed  their  attention  exclusively 
to  the  first  claim  of  the  patent,  which  was  in  fact  the  only  one  in- 
volved in  the  controversy.     They  denied — 

1.  The  validity  of  the  patent. 

2.  Its  novelty. 

3.  Its  utility. 
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4.  The  infringement  and  the  liability  of  the  defendants  below. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  vaiidity  of  the  patent  was  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  which,  it  was  contended,  was  exactly  similar  in  its  gen- 
eral character  to  the  eighth  claim  of  Morse,  which  this  court  decided 
to  be  invalid.     O'ReiUi/  v.  Morse,  15  How.,  62. 

On  the  subject  of  the  novelty  of  the  invention,  the  counsel  contend- 
ed that  the  Saxton  stove  and  Arnott  improved  stove  were  both  prior 
in  point  of  ^ime,  and  in  both  of  them  the  principle  of  the  .expansion 
and  contraction  of  a  metallic  rod  was  applied  to  regulate  a  damper, 
by  causing  it  to  open  and  close  according  to  the  heat  of  the  stove. 
But  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  follow  the  counsel  for  the  appellants 
in  the  various  branches  of  their  argument,  which  occupied  nearly 
fifty  pages  of  a  printed  brief. 

Mr.  Fooie  argued  his  own  case,  and  thus  explained  his  invention : 

The  complainant's  invention  consisted  in  the  application  of  the 
expansive  and  contracting  power  of  an  inflexible  metallic  rod  to  reg- 
ulate the  heat  of  stoves.  The  great  difficulty  in  making  this  applica- 
tion arose  from  the  indispensable  necessity  of  providing  a  detaching 
process.  In  the  complainant's  apparatus,  after  an  increase  of  heat 
has  entirely  closed  the  damper,  should  the  temperature,  from  any  cause, 
continue  to  rise,  the  levers  which  communicate  the  action  of  the  rod 
to  the  dampers  disconnect  themselves  from  it,  and  are  free  to^  move 
on  to  any  extent  to  which  the  stove  may  be  heated ;  and  on  the  heat's 
returning  to  the  same  point,  they  will  reconnect  themselves  with  the 
damper  and  resume  their  appropriate  functions.  In  like  manner, 
should  the  fuel  burn  out  and  the  heat  continue  to  fall,  after  the  dam- 
per has  been  fully  opened,  the  levers  will  become  detached,  until  the 
temperature  shall  have  been  again  restored  to  the  desired  degree. 

The  office  of  a  regulator  is  to  produce  a  uniform  heat;  and  to 
attain  this  object,  it  is  necessary  to  give  such  increase  of  motion  to 
the  action  of  the  rod,  that  a  small  change  of  heat,  say  from  five  to 
ten  degrees,  shall  be  sufficient  to  open  or  close  the  damper.  Then 
slight  variations  from  the  desired  point,  operating  upon  the  damper, 
keep  very  nearly  a  uniform  temperature,  sufficiently  so  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes.  Were  it  constnicted  otherwise,  it  might  be  a  thermom- 
eter, to  show  the  degree  of  heat,  but  would  not  be  a  regulator,  to 
control  it.  But  the  variations  of  temperature  in  a  common  stove 
exceed  one  thousand  degrees;  and  unless  provision  was  made  for 
excessive  changes,  the  apparatus  would  destroy  itself.  It  could  not 
be  used  for  a  stove  regulator. 

Several  attempts  had  been  made,  previous  to  the  complainant's  in- 
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vention,  to  apply  the  inflexible  rod  as  a  regulator  to  some  other  pur- 
poses, where  it  was  subjected  to  sueli  changes  only  as  take  place  in 
water,  or  atmospheric  air,  and  where  a  detaching  process  was  not 
deemed  to  be  essential.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that  such  attempts 
were  ever  successful,  or  were  anywhere  in  practical  use,  or  had  ever 
been  known  beyond  the  hookg  in  which  they  are  described.  But  to 
the  stove,  with  its  excessive  variations,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
one  ever  attempted  its  application. 

The  eiForts  previously  made  to  produce  a  stove  regulator  were  in 
a  different  direction.  When  two  thin,  flexible,  and  elastic  slips  of 
metal,  of  unequal  expansibilities,  are  soldered,  or  otherwise  attached 
together,  a  change  of  heat,  affecting  one  more  than  the  other,  pro- 
duces a  flexure  or  curvature  of  the  instrument ;  and  as  its  elasticity 
enabled  it  to  yield  to  any  excessive  change,  and  obviated  the  neces- 
sity of  a  detaching  process,  its  application  to  a  stove  was  easy  and 
apparent.  But  an  insuperable  difficulty  was  found  in  its  use.  When 
an  elastic  piece  of  metal  is  bent  and  heated,  it  takes  a  new  form,  or, 
as  it  is  termed,  "  sets "  into  that  position.  The  effect  is  gradual  at 
moderate  temperatures,  and  instantaneous  at  high.  The  instrument, 
besides,  was  necessarily  made  slight,  in  order  to  have  the  requisite 
flexibility ;  and  although  very  useful  for  some  purposes,  its  applica- 
tion to  stoves  was  but  a  series  of  unsuccessful  experiments. 

All  the  difficulties  were  overcome  in  the  complainant's  application 
of  the  inflexible  rod,  and  a  really  practical  and  eftectual  stove  regula- 
tor was  for  the  first  time  produced. 

Mr.  Justice  Nelson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York. 

The  bill  was  filed  in  the  court  below  by  Foote  against  the  defend- 
ants for  an  alleged  infringement  of  a  patent  for  an  improvement 
in  regulating  the  draft  or  heat  of  stoves.  The  bill,  among  other 
things,  set  out  a  ti-ial  at  law  between  the  parties  upon  the  patent,  and 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff;  that  the  defendants  since  the  trial  and 
verdict  continued  their  infringement,  and  had  even  increased  the 
business  of  making  and  vending  the  complainant's  stove  regulators. 

The  complainant  prayed  for  an  account,  and  that  the  defendants 
be  restrained  by  injunction  from  further  infringements. 

The  defendants  put  in  an  answer,  to  which  there  was  a  replication. 
Afterwards  feigned  issues  were  prdered  by  the  court,  to  try  the  ques- 
tions whether  or  not  the  patentee  was  the  first  and  original  inventor 
of  the  application  of  the  expansive  and  contracting  power  of  the  me- 
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tallic  rod,  by  different  degrees  of  heat,  to  open  and  close  the  damper 
which  governs  the  admission  of  air  into  a  stove ;  and,  also,  whether 
or  not  he  was  the  first  and  original  inventor  of  the  combination  de- 
scribed in  his  patent,  by  which  the  regulation  of  the  heat  of  a  stove 
.jn  which  it  might  be  used  was  .effected. 

The  jury,  after  hearing  the  proofs  upon  these  issues,  returned  a 
verdict  in  the  negative.  Afterwards  the  cause  came  before  the  court 
upon  the  pleadings  and  proofs,  and  the  case  made  upon  the  trial  of 
the  feigned  issues^;  and  after  hearing  the  arguments  of  counsel  for  the 
respective  parties,  held  that  the  patent  was  valid,  notwithstanding  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  on  the  feigned  issues,  and  also  that  the  defendants 
had  been  guilty  of  an  infringement,  and  referred  the  cause  to  a  mas- 
ter, to  ascertain  and  report  the  profits  which  the  defendants  had  de- 
rived by  reason  of  said  infringement.  A  most  voluminous  record  of 
testimony  was  taken  before  the  master,  and  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1854,  he  reported  profits  made  by  the  defendants  to  the  amount  of 
$2,650.  Thirty  exceptions  were  filed  to  the  report  by  the  counsel 
for  the  complainant,  and  eighteen  by  the  defendants,  and  were  argued 
before  the  court.  The  view  the  court  has  taken  of  the  case  here  ren- 
ders it  unimportant  to  refer  particularly  or  specially  to  the  decision 
of  the  court  below  upon  each  of  these  exceptions.  After  disposing 
of  them,  the  court,  agi'eeably  to  an  earnest  request  of  the  counsel  that 
the  cause  should  not  be  again  sent  down  to  the  master,  but  that  the 
court,  upon  the  evidence  before  it,  should  ascertain  the  amount  of 
profits  to  which  the  complainant  was  entitled,  entei-ed  upon  the  in- 
quiry, and,  after  a  laboi'ious  and  minute  examination  of  a  record  of 
some  six  hundi-ed  closely-printed  octavo  pages  of  proofs,  found  an 
aggregate  of  profits  to  the  amount  of  117,980.40,  and  an  aggregate 
of  interest  (averaged)  of  $5,663.82,  making  a  total  of  $23,644.22. 
And  on  the  28th  of  August,  1856,  a  final  decree  was  entered  for  the 
complainant  against  the  defendants  for  this  amount,  with  the  costs,  to 
be  taxed. 

The  cause  is  now  before  this  court  on  appeal. 

The  difference  of  opinion  among  the  judges  of  this  court  in  respect 
to  the  amount  of  profits  that  should  be  allowed  to  the  complainant;, 
precludes  the  delivery  of  any  written  opinion  on  this  branch  of  the 
case.  The  decree  of  tlie  court  below  as  to  the  amount,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  interest,  is  affirmed  by  a  divided  court.  A  majority 
of  the  court  are  of  opinion  that  there  was  error  in  the  allowance  of 
interest  on  the  profits  found  for  the  complainant.  That  amount,  there- 
fore, which  is  15,663.82,  must  be  deducted. 
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This  cburt  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  court  below  erred  in  award- 
ing costs  of  the  donlplainafat  against  the  defendants. 

The  tirst  claim  of  the  patentee  in  his  patent  was  disproved  by  the 
prior  construction  and  use  of  what  is  called  in  the  case  the  Saxton 
stove,  and  no  disclaimer  was  entered  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  act  of  Congress  3d  iilarch,  1837.  By  the  ninth  section  of  that 
act  it  is  provided,  that  when  a  patetitee,  by  mistake,  shall  have  claim- 
ed to  be  the  inventor  of  more  than  he  is  entitled  to,  the  patent  shall 
fetill  be  good  for  what  shall  be  truly  and  bond  fide  his  own,  and  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  maintain  a  sttit  in  law  or  equity  for  an  infringement  of 
this  part  of  the  invention,  notwithstanding  the  specification  claims  too 
much.  But  in  such  case,  if  judgment  or  decree  be  rendered  for  the 
plaintiff,  he  shall  not  recover  costs  against  the  defendant,  tinless  he 
shall  have  entered  a  disclaimer  in  the  Patent  Office  of  the  thing  pat- 
ented, to  whichhe  has  no  right,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  suit. 
There  is  also  another  condition,  nkmely,  that  the  plaintiff  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  section,  if  he  has  unreasonably  neglected 
or  delayed  to  enter  the  disclaimer. 

The  Saxton  stove  was  produced  on  the  trial  of  the  fei^faed  issues, 
after  this  suit  had  been  commenced,  and  the  question  has  been  in 
controversy  from  thence  to  the  present  time,  whether  or  not  the  ar- 
rangement, constrnction,  and  use  of  that  stove  had  thfe  effect  to  dis- 
prove the  tirst  claim  in  the  complainant's  patent.  It  would  be  going 
too  far,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  to  hold  that  the  dela^ 
in  entering  the  disclaimer  was  unreasonable  Within  the  nieaning  of 
the  statute.  A  majority  of  the  Court  is  of  opinion  the  delay  has  ndt 
been  unreasonable  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  so  as  to  defeat  the 
recovery. 

According  to  our  conclusions,  the  decree  of  the  court  below  is  re- 
versed as  to  the  |5;e63.82  interest,  and  also  as  to  the  costs  allowed 
the  complainant,  and  affirmed  as  to  the  residue.  Without  costs  to 
either  pai^y  in  this  coiirt ;  and  that  the  case  be  remitted  to  the  court 
below,  to  enter  a  decree  for  the  complainant  against  the  defendants, 
in  conformity  to  this  opinion,  and  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the 
same. 

Mr.  Justice  Daniel  and  Mr.  Justice  (5}eier  dissented. 

Mr.  Justice  Banibl. 

I  concur  entirely  in  the  views  expressed  by  my  brother  Grier  in 
this  cause.  I  have  always  regarded  the  patent  of  the  complainant 
void  upon  its  face.     I  moreover  consider  the  decree  of  the  Circuit 
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Court  inconsistent  with  the  claim  of  the  complainant,  unwarranted 
by  any  evidence  in  the  cause,  and  most  unjust  and  oppressive  in  its 
operation. 

Mr.  Justice  Grier,  dissenting. 

Although  I  may  occasionally  differ  in  opinion  with  the  majority 
of  my  brethren,  my  usual  custom  has  been  to  submit  to  their  better 
judgment  without  remark.  But  in  this  case  I  feel  constrained  to 
protest  against  a  aecree  which,  in  my  opinion,  does  great  and  mani- 
fest injustice  to  the  appellants.  In  doing  so,  it  is  proper  that  I  thus 
istate  my  reasons  as  briefly  as  possible,  without  an  attempt  at  their 
full  vindication  by  a  tedious  argument. 

I.  I  believe  the  patent  of  complainant  to  be  void  on  its  face. 

The  first  claim  is  for  the  application  of  the  "  expansive  and  con- 
tracting power  of  a  metallic  rod,  by  different  degrees  of  heat,  to  open 
and  close  a  damper  which  governs  the  admission  of  air  into  a  stove." 
.  Now,  this  claim  is  false  in  fact.  The  patentee  was  not  the  first  to 
make  this  application  of  the  difierent  degrees  of  expansion  of  metala 
.to  open  and  close  a  damper  to  a  stove.  The  evidence  is  clear,  ex- 
.plicit,  and  uncontradicted.  Moreover,  a  jury  has  so  found  in  an  issue 
•ordered  in  this  case,  and  which  verdict  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
;set  aside,  although  it  was  disregarded  in  the  decision  of  the  case. 

This  claim,  even  if  it  were  true  in  fact,  is  clearly  void  in  law,  un- 
less we  agree  to  reverse  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  this  court  in  the 
•case  of  O'Reilly  v.  Morse,  with  regard  to  the  eighth  claim  of  Morse's 
^patent.  Besides,  at  the  trial  at  law,  the  Circuit  Court  decided,  in 
1848,  that  this  first  claim  could  not  be  sustained.  Yet,  with  ten 
years'  judicial  notice  of  this  defect  in  his  patent,  the  patentee  has 
never  amended  it,  entered  a  disclaimer,  or  attempted  to  avail  him- 
.self  of  the  privilege  offered  to  him  by  the  statute  to  rescue  it  from 
this  charge,  so  desti'uctive  to  its  vahdity. 

At  common  law,  a  patent  having  this  infirmity  was  absolutely  void. 
'The  Patent  Act  of  1836,  sec.  13,  provides  a  remedy,  "where  a  patent 
is  inoperative  and  void,  by  reason  of  a  patentee's  claiming  in  his  spec- 
ification as  his  invention  more  than  he  had  a  right  to  claim,  and  when 
ihe  error  has  ai'isen  through  inadvertence  or  mistake." 

In  such  a  case,  the  patentee  is  permitted  to  surrender  his  patent, 
and,  on  payment  of  a  further  sum,  have  his  patent  reissued  as  correct- 
ed. But  he  was  not  permitted  to  recover  any  damage  for  infringe- 
ment which  occurred  before  the  date  of  the  reissued  patent. 

The  Patent  Act  of  1837,  section  7,  gives  a  further  privilege  to  the 
patentee  of  escaping  the  consequences  of  such  a  defect,  "  where  liis 
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patent  is  too  broad,"  by  permitting  him  to  enter  a  disclaimer,  to  be 
taken  and  considered  as  part  of  the  original  specification.  It  does 
not  subject  him  to  the  costs  of  a  new  patent,  nor  to  the  forfeitm-e  of 
antecedent  damages,  where  the  disclaimer  is  made  during  the  pend- 
ency of  a  suit,  but  gives  the  defendant  a  right  to  object  to  its  validity 
on  account  of  unreasonable  neglect  and  delay  in  tiling  it. 

The  ninth  section  of  the  same  act  provides  for  the  case  where  "  the 
patentee,  in  his  specification,  has  claimed  to  be  the  inventor  of  any 
material  or  substantial  part  of  the  thing  patented,  of  which  he  was 
not  the  first  inventor,  and  provided  it  be  distinguishable  from  other 
parts  claimed  in  his  patent.  He  is  permitted  to  sustain  his  action  for 
such  part  as  is  bondjidehh  own  invention,  forfeiting  his  right  to  costs 
where  he  has  not  filed  a  disclaimer  before  suit  brought.  But  no  per- 
son, bringing  any  such  suit,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this 
section,  who  shall  have  unreasonably  neglected  or  delayed  to  enter 
at  the  Patent  Oflace  a  disclaimer  as  aforesaid." 

Now,  the  first  claim  of  this  patent  does  not  come  within  the  cate- 
gory of  the  ninth  section.  It  is  not  for  "  a  material  and  substantial 
part  of  the  thing,  distinguishable  from  other  parts,"  but  it  is  the  case 
embraced  in  the  seventh  section,  where  the  claim  is  void  because  it 
is  too  broad. 

Here  the  claim  is  for  a  monopoly  of  the  expansive  power  of  met- 
als when  applied  to  a  stove,  and  this  expansive  power  is  a  necessary 
agent  in  every  claim  for  a  combination  in  the  patent. 

The  seventh  section  gives  the  patentee  no  right  to  recover  at  all, 
unless  a  disclaimer  has  been  filed  before  trial  or  judgment.  But, 
assuming  that  the  privilege  given  by  the  ninth  section  be  avaiV 
able  to  the  patentee  in  this  case,  has  he  brought  himself  within  the 
proviso  ?  He  has  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  tendered 
to  him  by  the  law,  and  stands  upon  his  patent.  Notwithstanding 
the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  against  this  claim  in  1848;  notwith- 
standing the  decision  of  this  court  in  O'Reilli/  v.  Morse;  notwith- 
standing the  verdict  in  1853  declaring  this  claim  false,  no  disclaimer 
has  ever  been  entered.  The  pendency  of  the  suit  could  be  no  reason, 
for  the  acts  contemplate  a  pending  suit.  I  cannot  consent  to  say  that 
this  is  not  a  case  not  only  of  unreasonable  delay,  but  of  stubborn 
rejection  of  the  privilege  offered  by  the  law. 

The  case  of  O'Reilly  v.  Morse  cannot  be  quoted  as  a  precedent 
for  this.  There,  Morse  was  admitted  to  be  the  original  inventor  of 
the  application  of  an  element  of  nature  in  his  eighth  claim ;  but  the 
court  decided  that  it  was  void,  because  it  was  too  broad.  Until  that 
decision  was  read  in  court,  the  patentee  had  not  the  least  reason  to 
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suspect  his  claim  to  be  invalid.  The  decision  was  a  surprise  not  only 
to  him,  but  many  others  more  learned  in  the  law,  who  had  carefully 
examined  this  claim  and  advised  the  patentee  that  it  was  valid.  In 
the  present  case,  the  patentee  disregarded  the  judgment  of  a  Circuit 
Court,  a  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  judgment  of  this  Court,  all  of  which 
warned  him  of  the  necessity  of  a  disclaimer  many  years  before  final 
judgment. 

I  cannot  consent  to  annul  the  statute  altogether,  and  allow  its  ben- 
efits to  a  patentee  who  has  stubbornly  refused  to  submit  to  the  condi- 
tions on  which  they  are  tendered. 

II.  The  interlocutory  decree  of  the  court  below  does  not  condemn 
the  defendants  for  infringing  the  third  claim  of  the  complainant's 
patent,  on  which  alone  it  was  decided  on  the  trial  at  law  the  defend- 
ant was  liable,  and  on  which  it  is  now  attempted  to  justify  this  decree. 
"What  that  decree  is  must  be  judged  by  the  record,  and  not  by  any 
parol  explanations  or  contradictions  of  it. 

The  decree  affirms — 

Ist.  That  the  plaintiff  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  application  of 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  inflexible  metallic  rod  to  the 
regulation  of  the  heat  of  stoves. 

2d.  That  any  regulator  in  which  the  expansive  and  contracting 
power  of  an  inflexible  metallic  rod,  whicli  expansion  and  contraction 
is  produced  by  changes  in  the  heat  of  the  stove  regulated,  is  applied, 
to  the  damper  to  regulate  the  heat  of  the  stove,  is  embraced  within 
the  principle  of  the  invention  claimed  in  the  patent. 

8d.  That  the  defendants  have  made  and  sold  regulators  embracing 
that  principle. 

4th.  That  they  must  account  for  all  regulators  made  and  sold  by 
them  which  embrace  that  principle. 

This  decree  charges  the  defendant  with  the  infiingement  of  the 
first  claim  of  the  patent,  and  is  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines 
advanced  in  the  charge  of  the  court,  on  the  issue  tried  before  them, 
where  the  court  thus  define  the  claim  of  the  patent: 

"  Now,  in  this  case,  as  I  understand  the  claim  of  the  patentee,  he 
claims  the  application  of  the  principle  of  expansion  and  contraction 
in  a  metallic  I'od  for  the  purpose  of  reguMing  the  heat  of  a  stove. 
That  is  the  new  conception  which  he  claims  to  have  struck  out;  and, 
although  the  mere  abstract  conception  would  not  have  constituted 
the  subject-matter  of  a  patent,  yet,  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice  by 
any  means,  old  or  new,  tesulting  usefully,  it  is  the  subject  of  a 
patent,  independently  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  application  is 
made." 
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Again,  speaking  of  the  first  dlaim,  he  says: 

"  That  claim  is  not  for  any  mode  or  method  of  applying  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  the  metallic  rod  to  regulate  the  heat  of  the 
fitove,  but  it  is  for  the  conception  of  the  idea  itself." 

The  interlocutory  decree  says,  therefore,  in  effect,  that  the  brass- 
rod  regulators,  which  the  defendants  admit  in  their  answers  that  they 
made  and  sold,  are  iufringe.ments  of  the  plaintiff's  patent,  because 
Uiey  embrace  the  principle  of  the  application  of  the  expansive  and 
contracting  power  of  an  inflexible  metallic  rod  to  the  damper  of  a 
stove.  And  the  master  is  directed  to  take  an  account  of  all  regu- 
lators that  fall  within  the  principle  specified,  no  matter  what  their 
mechanical  structure  is,  or  how  they  may  differ  from  the  regulators 
of  which  the  plaintiff  gives  a  description  in  his  specification,  and  no 
matter  whether  they  embrace  or  not  anything  that  the  plaintiff'  claims 
in  either  his  second,  his  third,  or  his  fourth  claim.  The  plaintiff  and 
the  court  below  say,  in  effect,  that  they  do  not  care  for  any  proof  as 
to  whether  any  claim  of  the  patent  but  the  first  is  infringed ;  and 
that,  as  the  defendants  have  been  guilty  of  applying  the  expansive 
and  contracting  power  of  an  inflexible  metallic  rod  to  open  and  close 
the  damper  of  a  stove,  in  which  changes  in  the  heat  of  the  stove 
produce  the  expansion  and  contraction,  they  must  respond  for  all 
instances  of  such  application. 

The  defendants  are  found  guilty  of  infringing  the  first  claim  of 
the  patent  alone.  No  testimony  was  produced  in  the  case  to  show 
that  the  Kace  patent  infringed  the  third  claim,  and  this  fact  was 
emphatically  denied  in  the  answer.  Nor  was  the  verdict  and  judg- 
ment at  law  put  in  evidence.  And  if  it  had  been,  it  is  no  estoppel 
in  equity  to  the  defendants'  putting  the  truth  of  that  charge  of  the 
bill  in  issue  in  his  answer.  That  verdict  and  judgment  is  put  into 
-fche  bill,  as  laying  a  proper  ground  for  the  granting  of  the  prelim- 
inary injunction.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  now  asserted,  that  this  court  has 
decided  the  question  in  the  case  of  Silsbt/  v.  Foote,  14  Howard,  225. 

On  that  trial,  the  court  below  had  instructed  the  jury,  "that  the 
defendants  had  not  infringed  the  plaintift^'s  patent  unless  they  had 
used  all  the  parts  embraced  in  the  plaintiff^s  combination,"  and 
submitted  the  question  to  the  jury  whether  there  had  been  such 
infringement. 

This  instruction  was  adjudged  by  this  court  to  be  correct.  The 
question  whether  the  verdict  was  correct  was  not  before  this  court, 
and  could  not  have  been  decided. 

The  third  claim  which  it  is  now  alleged  to  be  infringed  is  as  fol- 
lows : 
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"  I  also,  claim  the  combination  ahme  described,  by  which  the  regu- 
lation of  the  heat  of  a  stove,  or  other  structure  in  which  it  may  be 
used,  is  effected." 

The  law  requires  that  a  patent  should  "  particularly  specify  and 
point  out  the  part,  improvement,  or  combination  which  the  patentee 
claims  as  his  own  invention." 

This  claim  does  not  specify  the  combination  claimed,  otherwise 
than  by  reference  to  the  body  of  the  specification,  where  two  distinct 
and  complex  colhbinations  of  numerous  parts  and  devices  are  set 
forth. 

After  a  full  and  fair  trial,  the  jury  have  found,  on  an  issue  directed 
for  that  purpose,  that  the  complainant  was  not  the  first  and  original 
inventor  of  the  combinations  set  fortli  in  this  claim.  But  assuming 
that  the  court  may  disregard  this  verdict,  and,  without  setting  it  aside 
or  ordering  a  new  trial  of  the  issue,  treat  it  as  a  nullity ;  and  assum- 
ing, that  without  any  testimony  whatever  being  oftered  in  the  case, 
the  court  may,  on  view  of  the  models,  declare  that  the  defendants' 
patent  infringes  that  of  complainant;  and  assuming  the  doctrine 
affirmed  by  this  court  in  Sllsbi/  v.  Foote  and  McCormick  v.  Manny  to 
be  correct,  "that  defendant  has  not  infringed  plaintiff"'s  patent  unless 
he  has  used  all  the  parts  embraced  in  plaintifl"'s  combination,"  I 
think  it  is  clear  to  ocular  demonstration  that  the  defendants  have 
not  infringed  either  of  the  combinations  claimed,  unless  we  assert 
that  all  other  combinations  which  produce  the  same  result  are  equiv- 
alents for  the  first — a  sophism  which  has  just  been  rejected  by  this 
court  in  the  case  of  Mc  Cormick  v.  Manny.  A  vindication  or  demon- 
stration of  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion  could  not  be  made  intel- 
ligible unless  by  a  long  recital  from  the  specification  and  an  exhibition 
of  models  or  diagrams.  The  decree  of  the  court  below  very  properly 
does  not  assert  or  adjudge  that  defendants  have  used  the  complex 
combination  of  cofnplainant's  specification  in  any  of  its  numerous 
parts  save  one — the  expanding  rod.  On  this  point,  therefore,  my 
objection  to  the  affirmance  of  any  portion  of  this  decree,  is  because 
it  is  founded  on  a  claim  admitted  to  be  void  in  law,  and  is  sustained 
by  presuming,  contrarj'  to  the  record,  that  it  was  founded  on  a  claim 
found  by  verdict  in  the  case  to  be  void  in  fact,  and  without  any  proof 
of  infringement  save  ocular  demonstration  of  the  contraiy. 

III.  But  assuming  the  verdict  of  1848  between  the  present  com- 
plainant and  some  of  the  defendants  to  be  conclusive  as  an  estoppel 
on  all  of  them,  notwithstanding  the  denial  of  the  answer  and  the 
evidence  of  our  senses,  yet  that  verdict  was  between  the  complain- 
ant's patent  and  the  Race  patent,  Avhich  is  called  the  "brass-rod 
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regulator,"  then  used  by  thie  defendants.  It  had  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  "  expander  patent,"  afterwards  used  by  defendants.  There 
is  no  charge  in  the  bill  that  the  combination  of  this  last  patent  in- 
fringes the  complainant's  patent.  There  was  no  evidence  olfercd  to 
prove  such  to  be  the  fact.  The  master's  report  declares  it  not  to  bo 
an  infringement  of  the  combination  of  the  third  clajm, — it  is  patent 
to  the  eyes  of  any  one  who  will  examine  the  models  that  it  does  not, — 
yet,  because  it  used  the  expansive  power  of  metals,  the  defendants 
are  mulcted  in  the  sum  of  |7,033  damages,  not  for  invading  the 
complainant's  rights,  but  for  evading  his  patent  by  a  patented  inven- 
tion for  a  different  combination.  I  forbear  to  make  any  fui'ther 
remarks  on  this  enormity,  because  it  is  affirmed  by  the  division  of 
the  court,  and  their  opinion  has,  happily,  not  been  compelled  to 
defend  it  by  argument.  As  it  is  without  precedent,  so  neither  can  it 
be  cited  as  such  hereafter. 

IV.  Lastly,  after  a  very  long  and  laborious  investigation,  the  mas- 
ter has  found  that  the  profit  of  making  and  vending  the  machine 
charged  as  an  infringement  is  ten  cents  on  each  regulator.  This 
finding  of  the  report  was  excepted  to  by  the  complainant.  The  court 
overruled  the  exception  and  confirmed  the  report  on  this  point;  and, 
nevertheless,  assess  the  damage  at  tenfold,  the  amount.  By  what  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  or  arithmetic,  on  what  facts  or  what  principle  of  law, 
this  astonishing  and  ruinous  decree  is  founded,  it  does  not  undertake 
to  explain.  I  can  conceive  of  no  other  ground  than  that  the  court 
have  calculated  the  whole  profit  of  the  stove,  as  was  done  in  the  case 
oi  Seymour  v.  McComnick,  and  overruled  by  this  court. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  the  decree  of  this  court,  so  far  as  it 
affirms  any  portion  of  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Coui't,  is  not  only 
unsustained  by  evidence,  but  contrary  to  the  law  as  heretofore  estab- 
lished by  this  court,  I  cannot  give  my  assent  to  it. 


Cyeus  H.  McCormick,  appellant,  v.  Waite  Talcott,  Ealph  Em- 
MERSON,  Jesse  Blinn,  and  Sylvester  Talcott,  survivors  of  John 
H.  Manny. 

(20  Howard,  402.) 

1.  The  reapinof-machines  made  by  Manny  do  not  infringe  MoCormick's  patent, 

eitiier  as  to  tlie  divider,  the  manner  In  which  the  reel  is  supported,  or  the  com- 
bination of  the  reel  with  a  seat  for  the  raker. 

2.  McCormick  not  being  the  oiiginal  inventor  of  the  machine  called  a  divider,  but 

the  patentee  of  only  an  improvement  for  a  combination  of  mechanical  devices, 
could  not  hold  a«  an  infringer  one  who  used  only  a  part  of  the  combination. 
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3.  The  manner  of  supporting  the  reel  in  Manny's  machine  is  not  like  that  in 

McCormick's,  and  was  nsed  before  McCormick's  first  patent. 

4.  Witli  respect  to  tlie  raker's  seat,  McCormick's  patent  was  for  a  combination  of 

the  reel  with  a  seat  arranged  and  located  according  to  his  description.  Bat 
Manny's  arrangement  diflFers  from  McCormiclc's,  in  principle  as  well  as  in 
form  and  combination,  and  Is,  therefore,  no  infringjgmcnt  of  McCormick's 
patent. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  N^orthern  District  of  Illinois,  sitting  as  a  court  of  equity. 

The  bill  which  was  tiled  by  McCormick  alleged  that  the  defendants 
in  error  had  infringed  his  patent  for  a  reaping-machine,  called  upon 
them  for  an  account,  and  prayed  for  an  uijunction.  The  defendants 
'denied  the  infringement,  and  claimed  a  right  to  construct  their  mar 
chines  under  letters  patent  granted  to  John  H.  Manny.  The  Circuit. 
Court  dismissed  the  bill,  and  McCormick  appealed  to  this  court. 

McCormick's  patent  had  been  twice  before  this  court,  as  will  he 
seen  by  referi-ingto  10  Howard, 480, and  19  Howard,  96.  The  same 
claims,  viz.,  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  patent  of  1845,  were  involved, 
m  the  case  in  19  Howard,  and>the  remaining  claim,  viz.,  that  relating 
to  the  seat  of  the  raker,  under  the  patent  of  1847,  was  before  the 
court  in  16  Howard,  only  that  it  now  comes  up  under  a  reissued 
patent  in  1853. 

The  reporter  despairs  of  givin»j  any  intelligible  account  of  the  ar^ 
gument  in  this  case.  The  record  was  upwards  of  one  thousand  pages 
of  printed  matter,  of  which  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pages  were  the 
depositions -of  witnesses;  and  the  court-^room  was  filled  with  models 
and  drawings,  introduced  upon  either  side,  to  which  constant  refer- 
ence was  made  by  the  counsel. 

The  case  was  argned  by  Mr.  Reverdy.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Biokersom,'.. 
for  the  plaintifiFin  error,  and  by  Mr.  Stanton  and  Mr.  Harding,  for  the 
defendants. 

Mr.  Justice  Grier  delivered  the  opinion  of  the,  court. 

The  bill  charges  the  defendants  with  infringing  two  several  patents  • 
granted  to  complainant  for  improvements  in  the  machine  known  as 
McCormick's  reaper.  One  of  these  patents  bears  date  the  Slst  of 
January,  1845 ;  the  other  on  the  24th  of  May,  1853,  being  the  reissue 
of  a  previous  one^  dated  23d  of  October,  1847.  The  defendants  are 
charged  with  infringing  the  fourth  and  fifth  claims  of  the  patent  of 
1845,  and  the  second  claim  of  the  reissued  patent  of  1853. 

I.  The  first  infringement  charged  is  that  of  the  divider,  or  that 
part  of  the  reaping-machine  which  is  defined  "  as  an  arrangement  or 
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apparatus  for  separating  the  grain  to  be  out  from  that  which  is  to  be 
left  standing." 

The  claim  is  as  follows:  "4th.  I  claim  the  combinationiof  the  bow, 
L,  and  the  dividing^ron,  M,  for  separating  the  wheati  in  the  way 
described."  * 

The  description  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

'^  The  divider,  K,  is  an  extension  of  the  frame  on  the  left  side  of  the 
platform,  say  three  feet  before  the  blade,  for  the  purpose  and  so  con- 
structed as  to  eifect  a  separation  of  the  wheat  to  be  cut  from  that  to 
be  left  standing,  and  that  whether  tangled  or  not.     U  is,  a  piece  of 
scantling,  say  three  feet  long  and  three  inches,  square,  made  fast  to  a 
projection  of  the  platform  by  two  screw  bolts.    To  the  point  of  this 
piece,  at  K,  is  made  fast  by  a  screw  or  bolta  bow,  L,  of  tough  wood, 
the  other  end  of  which  is  made  fast  in  the  hinder  partiof  tlie  platfopra 
at  li,  and  it  is  so  bent  as  to  be  about  two  and  a  half  feet  high  at  the 
(left)  reel-post,  and  about  nine  inches  out  frpm  it,  with  a  regular; 
curve.     The  dividing4ron,  M,  is  an  iron  rod,  of  a  peculiar  shape,  made, 
fast  to  the  point  of  the  same  piece,  E,  and  by  the  same  screw  bolt  that 
holds  the  bow,  L.     From  this  bolt  this  iron  rises  towards  the  red,  S, 
at  an  angle  of  say  30°,  until  it  reaches  it;  .then  it  is  bent  so  as  to  pass 
under  the  reel  as  far  back  as  the  blade,  and  to  fit  the  curveiofiit  (the 
reel).     Erom  the  bolt  in  the  point  aforesaid,  the  other  end  of  this  iron 
extends,  say  nine  inches,  along  the  inside  of:  the  piece  E,  where  it  is 
held  by  another  screw  bolt,  M,  and  where  it  has  a  groove  or  slot  in  it 
to  admit  the  other  endsibeing  i"aised  or  lowered  (turning  on  the  point 
■  screw,  K,  as  a  pivot)  to  suit  the  height  of  the  reel.     By  means  of  the 
bow  to  bear  off  the  standing  wheat,  and  the  iron  to  throw  the  whea^t , 
to  be  cut  within  the  powers  of  the  reel,  the  required  separation  is 
made  complete." 

The  answer  denies  that  the  arrangement  of  the  divider  used  by 
defendants  for  separating  the  grain  i  to  he  cut  from  that  to  be  left 
standing  is  the  same  in  construction  or  mode  of  operation  as- that 
claimed  by  complainant,  or  a  colorable  evasion  of  said  claim,  and 
avers  that  it  is  a  different  and  distinct  arrangement,  invented  by  J. 
H.  Manny,  after  several  years'  experiments. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task- to.  make  intelligible  to  the  uninitiated 
the  construction  of  a  very  complex  machine,  without  the  aid  of  models 
or  diagrams;  But,  for  the  purposes  of  the  casek  the  divider,  although 
a  component  part  of  the  great  complex  machine  called  the  reaper, 
may  be  considered  by  itself  asa,  machine  or  combination  of  devices 
attached  to  the  reaper. to  perform  certain  functions  necessary- to  com^ 
plete  the  whole  operation.     In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  divider 
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used  by  defendants  infringes  that  of  the  complainant,  we  must  first 
inquire  whether  McOormick  was  the  tirst  to  invent  the  machine  called 
a  divider,  performing  the  functions  required,  or  has  merely  improved 
a  known  machine  by  some  peculiar  combination  of  mechanical  de- 
vices which  perform  the  same  functions  in  a  beiter  manner. 

If  he  be  the  original  inventor  of  the  device  or  machine  called  the 
divider,  he  will  have  a  right  to  treat  as  infringers  all  who  make  di- 
viders operating' on  the  same  pi-inciple,  and  performing  the  same  func- 
tions by  analogous  means  or  equivalent  combinations,  even  though 
the  infringing  machine  may  be  an  improvement  of  the  original,  and 
patentable  as  such.  But  if  the  invention  claimed  be  itself  but  an 
impi'ovement  on  a  known  machine  by  a  mere  change  of  form  or 
combination  of  parts,  the  patentee  cannot  treat  another  as  an  in- 
fringer who  has  improved  the  original  machine  by  use  of  a  different 
form  or  combination  performing  the  same  functions.  The  inventor 
of  the  first  improvement  cannot  invoke  the  doctrine  of  equivalents 
to  suppress  all  other  improvements  which  are  not  mere  colorable 
invasions  of  the  first. 

That  portion  of  a  reaping-machine  called  the  divider  or  separator 
may  be  described  as  a  pointed,  wedge-formed  instrument,  which  is 
attached  by  its  butt  at  that  extremity  of  the  cutting  apparatus  which 
runs  in  the  grain,  in  such  manner  that  its  point  projects  in  advance  of 
the  cutting  apparatus,  and  enters  the  standing  grain.  Its  functions, 
where  the  grain  stands  erect,  are  to  divide  it  into  two  portions,  one  of 
which  is  borne  inwards  by  the  inner  side  of  the  wedge-formed  im- 
plement within  the  range  of  the  cutting  apparatus  and  of  the  reel,  in 
case  the  machine  is  fitted  with  a  reel;  the  other  portion  of  the  grain  is 
borne  outwards  by  the  outer  side  of  the  divider,  so  as  to  be  passed  by 
that  portion  of  the  machine  which  lies  behind  the  cutting  apparatus. 
When  grain  is  inclined  outwards,  the  function  of  the  divider  is  not 
only  merely  to  divide  the  grain  into  portions;  but  also  to  raise  up  the 
inclined  stalks  of  the  grain,  below  which  the  divider  passes.  When 
the  grain  inclines  inwards,  the  function  of  the  divider  is  not  only  to 
divide  the  mass,  but  also  to  raise  up  the  inclined  stalks  of  grain  be- 
neath which  the  divider  passes,  and  to  bear  them  outwards  without 
the  range  of  the  reel,  if  the  machine  has  a  reel,  and  of  the  cutting  ap- 
paratus. When  grain,  in  addition  to  being  inclined,  is  also  entangled, 
the  divider  not  only  separates  and  raises  the  stalks,  but  also  tends  to 
disentangle  them.  The  lower  face  of  a  divider  also  performs  the 
function  of  a  shoe  or  runner,  to  prevent  the  cutting  apparatus  from 
digging  into  the  earth  when,- by  any  accidental  movement  of  the  ma- 
chine, it  would  otherwise  do  so.     The  divider  also  performs  the  func- 
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tion  of  limiting  or  regulating  the  width  of  the  swath,  by  raising  up  and 
turning  inwards  those  stalks  of  grain  which,  from  their  inclination 
outwards,  would  otherwise  escape  the  action  of  the  cutter ;  and  by 
raising  up  and  turning  outwards  those  stalks  of  ^rain  which,  from 
their  inclination  inwards,  would  otherwise  be  within  the  range  of 
the  cutter.  AH  dividers  perform  these  functions  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  The  English  patent  of  Dobbs,  in  1814,  had  dividers  of  wood 
or  metstl.  The  outer  diverging  rod  rose  as  it  extended  back,  and  di- 
verged laterally  from  thcipoint,  to  raise  the  stalks  of  grain  inclining 
inwards,  and  to  turn  them  off  fi-om  the  other  .parts  of  the  machine. 
The  paterit  of  Charles  Phillips,  of  1841,  had  a  divider,  shaped  like  a 
■Wedge,  performing  the  same  function,  turning  the  grain  aside  on  both 
sides  of  the  machine,  and  raising  it  up.  Ambler's  machine  had  a 
triangular  divider  performing  the  same  functions,  as  also  the  ma- 
•chines  of  Hussey,  Schnebly,  and  that  of  McCormick,  .patented  ini 
1834,  which  is  now  public  property.  The  present  claim  is  for  the- 
combination  of  this  bow  with  a  dividing-iron  of  a  certain  form,  and" 
ibr  nothing  more.  This  dividing^iron  is  but  a  new  form  or  substituffcc'. 
for  that  side  of  the  triangle  or  wedge  which  in  other  >machines  per' 
formed  the  function  of  separating  the  inside  grain  and  raising  it  to. 
the  cutters. 

It  is  described  in  the  patent  as  having  these  ,peGuliarities  to-disr 
'tinguish  it  from 'those  that  preceded  it: 

1.  It  rises  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees  till  it  reaches  the> 
reel. 

2.  It  is  curved  tinder  the  reel. 

3.  It  is  made  adjustable  by  means  of  aslot,  so  as  to  suit  the  differ- 
ent heights  of  the  reel. 

Its  function  is  to  raise  and  support  the  grain  along  the  inner  edge 
of  the  divider,  at  the  maximum  elevation  consistent  with  the  employ- 
ment of  the  reel.  As  a  form  or  combination  of  devices  it  is  new, 
and  no  doubt  an  improvement,  and  therefore  the  proper  subject  of  a 
patent.  But  as  a  claim  for  a  combination  of  mechanical  devices  or 
iparts,  it  is  ndt  infringed  by  one  who  uses  a  part  of  the  combination. 
Nor  can  it  challenge  other  improvements  of  the  same  machine,  dif- 
ferent in  form  or  combination,  as  infringements,  because  they  per- 
form the  same  functions  as  well  or  better,  by  calling  them  equivalents. 
The  machine  constructed  under  defendants'  patent  has  a  wooden 
projection,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  extended  beyond  the 
entting-sickles  some  three  feet,  and  which,  from  the  point  in  front, 
rises  as  it  approaches  the  cutting  apparatus,  with  a  small  curve,  (not 
approaching  to  an  angle  of  thirty  d^rees,)  so  as  to  raise  the  leaning 
69 
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grain.  It  has  no  dividing-iron,  nor  substitiite  or  equivalent  possess- 
ing the  peculiar  qualities  of  that  instrument.  It  more  resembles  the 
wedges  in  use  before  McCormick's  patent  of  1845.  As  an  improve- 
ment on  former  machines,  it  has  some  peculiarities  of  form  and  con- 
struction, but  it  does  not  adopt  the  combination  of  complainant's 
patent.  It  is  a  distinct  improvement,  probably  inferior  to  McCor- 
mick's, but  certainly  no  infringement  of  his  claim. 

n.  The  fifth  claim  of  complainant's  patent  of  1845,  which  the  bill 
charges  the  defsmdants  with  infringing,  is  as  follows : 

"5.  I  claim  setting  the  lower  end  of  the  reel-post,  E,  behind  the 
blade,  curving  it  at  W,  and  leaning  it  forward  at  top,  thereby  favoring 
the  cutting,  and  enabling  me  to  brace  it  at  top  by  the  front  brace,  S, 
as  described,  which  I  claim  in  combination  with  the  post." 

In  the  reaping-machine  of  McCormick's  original  patent  of  1834, 
he  had  placed  the  reel-post  in  front  of  the  cutters.  This  position  of 
the  post  interfered  with  the  action  of  the  reel  in  drawing  the  grain 
to  the  cutters,  especially  in  gathering  tangled  grain.  In  oi-der  to 
remedy  this  defect  of  his  own  machine,  he  set  the  post  farther  back, 
and  braced  it  as  described. 

Defendant  does  not  support  his  reel  by  posts,  as  was  done  by  Mc- 
Cormick.  He  uses  the  horizontal  reel-bearer,  connected  by  a  frame 
with  the  hinder  part  of  the  machine.  This  device  for  supporting  the 
reel  was  invented  and  used  many  years  before  McCormick's  first  pat- 
ent of  1834.  It  had  no  reel-post  situated  as  in  his  patent,  and  en- 
countered n(.>ne  of  the  evils  remedied  by  the  change  in  its  position. 
This  attempt  to  treat  the  earlier  and'  better  device  used  by  defend- 
ant as  an  infringement  of  a  later  device  to  obviate  a  difiiculty  un- 
known to  the  first,  is  an  application  of  the  doctrine  of  equivalents 
which  needs  no  further  comment. 

in.  The  bill  charges  defendants  with  infringing  the  second  claim 
of  the  reissued  patent  of  1853.     This  claim  is  as  follows : 

"  2.  And  I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  reel  for  gathering 
the  grain  to  the  cutting  apparatus  and  depositing  it  on  the  platform, 
with  the  seat  or  position  for  the  raker  arranged  and  located  as  de- 
scribed, or  the  equivalent  thereof,  to  enable  the  raker  to  rake  the 
grain  from  the  platform,  and  deliver  and  lay  it  on  the  ground  at  the 
side  of  the  machine,  as  described." 

If  this  claim  be  construed  to  include  all  machines  which  have  a 
reel  and  a  raker's  seat,  it  is  void  for  want  of  novelty.  Hite,  Wood- 
ward, Randall,  and  Schnebly  had  invented  and  publicly  used  reaping- 
machines  which  had  reels  and  a  place  for  the  raker  on  the  machine. 
But  the  true  construction  of  this  claim,  and  the  only  one  which  will 
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support  its  validity,  is  to  treat  it  as  a  claim  for  a  combination  of  the 
reel  with  a  seat  "arranged  and  located  as  described."  And  such 
was  the  construction  given  to  it  by  the  defendant  himself,  when  the 
Commissioner  had  refused  to  grant  him  a  patent  claiming  the  mere 
combination  of  a  reel  and  a  raker's  seat,  "  because  such  a  combina- 
tion was  not  patentable,  the  functions  of  each  device  having  no  neces- 
sary connection  with  the  other." 

This  arrangement  for  the  location  of  a  raker's  seat  was  made  "  by 
placing  the  gearing  and  crank  forward  of  the  driving-wheel,  and 
thus  carrying  the  di'iving-wheel  further  back  than  heretofore,  and 
sufficiently  so  to  balance  the  rear  part  of  the  frame  and  the  raker 
thei'eon." 

By  this  device  he  obtained  a  place  for  the  raker  over  the  finger- 
bar,  just  back  of  the  driving-wheel,  and  at  the  end  of  the  reel,  where 
he  could  have  free  access  to  the  grain,  and  rake  it  off  the  machine  at 
right  angles  to  the  swath.  It  was  by  limiting  his  claim  to  this  ar- 
rangement, location,  and  combination  that  the  complainant  obtained 
his  patent,  and  without  this  construction  of  it  the  claim  is  neither 
patentable  nor  original. 

The  arrangement,  combination,  and  location  of  the  raker's  seat  by 
defendants  has  been  patented  to  Manny  as  an  independent  contriv- 
ance and  distinct  invention.  The  place  for  the  raker  is  obtained  by 
a  change  in  the  shape  of  the  platform  different  from  any  before  em- 
ployed. It  differs  from  the  complainant's  device  in  principle  as  well 
as  in  forin  and  combination.  The  raker's  seat  is  on  a  different  part 
of  the  machine,  where  he  may  stand  without  destroying  the  balance 
of  the  machine  or  tilting  it  up.  It  requires  no  modification  of  the 
reel.  It  requires  no  such  combination  or  modification  of  parts  of  the 
machine  in  order  to  find  a  place  for  the  raker,  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  complainant's  claim. 

It  is  substantially  different,  both  in  form  and  in  combination,  from 
that  claimed  by  the  complainant,  and  is  consequently  no  infringement 
of  his  patent. 

Concurring,  as  we  do,  in  the  opinion  and  decision  of  the  court  be- 
low on  these  several  points,  the  decree  is  affirmed  with  costs. 

t 
Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  dissenting. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  court  just  delivered  I  do  not  concur.  Pro- 
tracted as  the  discussion  by  counsel  in  the  case  has  been,  the  real 
grounds  for  controversy  between  the  parties  are  obvious,  and  com- 
prised within  quite  a  limited  compass.  The  unusual  display  of  me- 
chanical ingenuity,  and  the  comment  upon  its  progress  exhibited  in 
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the  conduct  oi'  fbis  cause,  whilst  they  evince  great  zeal  and  industry, 
and  may  afford  entertainment  to  the  curi6us  on  such  subjects,  are  in 
a  great  degi'ee  irrelevant  to  and  beside  any  legitimate  inquiry  which 
an  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  parties  either  imposes  or  wan-ants. 
In  the  decree  of  the  court  below,  as  well  as  in  the  arguments  in  this 
coui't,  it  has  been  conceded  that  the  patent  of  the  appellant  is  strictly 
legal.  This  concession  necessarily  excludes,  and  in  legal  acceptation 
concludes,  all  inquiry  as  to  the  right  of  the  appellant  to  the  full  ben- 
efit of  his  invention,  either  as  an  original  or  a  comibination,  and  ren- 
ders unnecessary,  and  irregular  and  improper,  any  and  every  com- 
parison between  that  invention  and  previous  claims  to  discovery  and 
improvement,  having  in  view  the  same  results  and  the  same  or  merely 
equivalent  modes  of  producing  them.  This  concession,  therefore,  nar- 
rows down  and  confines  the  proper  investigation  laefore  this  coui't,  as 
it  should  have  restricted  that  Ijefore  the  Circuit  Court,  to  the  single 
question  whether  the  machine  complained  of  as  an  infringement, 
either  in  theory,  in  construction,  or  in  operation,  was  the  same  with 
the  improvement  invented  by  the  appellant,  for  the  benefit  or  the 
reward  for  which  the  law  had  given  its  guarantee  ?  This  was  the 
proper  inquiry  before  the  court  below ;  is  the  only  regular  inquiry 
here.  All  others  connected  with  previous  iuventions  were  and  must 
be  irregular,  and  are  excluded  and  forbidden  by  the  concession  that 
the  patent  of  the  appellant  is  legal  and  valid.  To  guide  item  in  this, 
the  only  legitimate  inquiry,  this  court  has  had  before  fhem  a  species 
of  evidence  of  all  others  best  calculated  to  conduct  them  to  the  truth — 
evidence  saperior  to  and  unaffected  hj  the  interests  or  ,prejudices  of 
.partizans,  or  by  the  opinions  (the  reveries,  they  may  often  be  called) 
of  a  class  of  men  styled  experts ;  men  as  often  skillful  and  effective 
in  producing  obscurity  and  error  as  in  the  elucidation  of  truth.  'No 
witnesses  can  testify  so  clearly  and  so  impartially  as  do  the  subjects 
(though  mute)  concerning  which  a  controversy  about  identity  or  dis- 
similarity is  pending.  These  witnesses  have  been  produced,  and 
their  testimony  eagerly  and  keenly  scrutinized ;  and  fhat  testimony 
establishes,  in  my  judgment,  with  a  force  and  certainty  which  no  in- 
genuity can  either  withstand  or  evade,  that  the  machine  put  in  opera- 
tion by  the  appellees  is  a  palpable  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the 
appellant ;  that  in  theory  or  principle,  in  structure,  in  the  modes  of 
operation,  and  in  the  results  proposed,  it  is  essentially  and,  with  some 
insignificant  and  merely  apparent  diversity,  formally  identical,  at  least 
in  one  important  particular,  with  the  invention  secured  by  liie  gov- 
ernment to  the  appellantj  and  admitted  by  the  appellees  and  by  the 
court  to  have  been  rightfully  and  legally  guaranteed  to  him. 
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That  portion  of  the  machines  put  in  operation  by  each  of  the  par- 
ties to  this  controversy,  and  which  constitutes  the  most  material  sub- 
ject of  contention,  in  this  cause,, consists  of  what,, in  the  description, 
and  specification  of  the  respective  patents,  is  called  a  divider.  The 
function  and  the  value  of  this  divider  are  experienced  in  separating 
the  stalks  of  wheat  designed  to  be  immediately  severed  by  the  cut- 
ters, from  those-  which  do  not  come  within  their  immediate  and  reg^ 
ular  operation,,  but  which  it  is  desired,  should  be  left  to  the  futm'e  or 
succeeding^  action  of  the  machine.  It  frequently  happens,,  in  fields  of 
luxurious  growth,  that  from  high  winds,  heavy  rains,,  and  even  from 
its  own  weight,  wheai  is  pressed  down,  and  becomes,  in  rustic  phrase, 
lodged.  In  this  condition,  the  stalks  and  heads  of  the  wheat,  on  both, 
sides,  of  a  line  described  by  the  track  of  a  machine,,  will  become  en-, 
tangled,  and,  inclined  in  various  and  opposite  directions,  accordingly 
as  the  momentum  which  displaces  the  natuxial  position  of  the  grow- 
ing crops  has  been  applied.  In,  such  a  condition  of  the  wheat,  any 
process-  by,  which  a  portion  of  the  crop  should  be  torn  apart  from 
poiiions  with  which  it  was  intertwined,  would  prove  higlaly  detrir- 
mental,  inasmuch  as  it  w:ould  necessarily  increase  the  irregularity  in 
the  position  of  the  wheat  not  cut  and  standing  outside  of  the  regulac 
track  of  the  machine,  and  by  violently  and  rapidly  rending  apart  the 
tangled  straw,  would  shatter  and;  waste  the  grain  in  each  division, 
creating,  thereby  a  serious  diminution  in  the  yield  or  product.  In. 
order  to  prevent  these  mischiefs  by  disentangling  the  wheat,  by  sep- 
arating that  designed  to  be  immediately  severed  from  that  reserved: 
for  the  succeeding  action  of  the  machine,  and,  by  raising  up  the  for-, 
mer  and  bringing  it  within  the  scope  and  operation  of  the  reel  and 
the  cutters,  was  dpvised.an  addition  or  appendage  to  the  reaper,  called 
the  divider.  The  importance  of  this  appendage,  both  to  the  success 
of  the  reaper  and  on  account  of  its  real  utility  in  practice,,  cannot  be, 
with  reason,  called  in  qjie&tion.  Its  essen  tial,  irnportance  is  sufficiently 
evinced,  by  the  zeal,  and,  industry  displayed,  and  the  extraordinary 
expense  which  must  have  been  incurjed  in  this  controvei^sy.  The  di- 
vider of  McCormick,  may  be  thus,  substantially  described :  A  pointed, 
instrument  or  structure,,  called  by  the  patentee  a  bow,  formed, of  strongs 
hard  wood,  confined  in  front,,and  projecting  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
cutters  as  to  enter  the  wheat  in  time  to  eflect  its,  preparation,  for  the 
approach  of  the  cutters.  This  bow  is  extended,  in  a  curvilinear  form, 
on.  the  outer  side  of  the  machine,  next  the  grain  to  be  separated  from, 
the  cutters,  and  is  gradually  elpvated  from  the  point  in  front  to  a  de-, 
gree  increasing  towards,  the  rear  of  the  machine,  sufficient  to  disen- 
tangle the  straw,  and  place  it  in  a  position  pi'oper  for  the  sweep  or 
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action  of  the  returning  machine.  On  the  interior  side  of  the  ma- 
chine, or  that  on  which  the  grain  is  to  be  severed,  the  divider  of 
McCormick  is  constructed  of  a  bar- of  iron,  confined  at  the  same 
point  with  the  wooden  bow  above  mentioned  as  operating  exter- 
nally; and  this  iron  bar  is  capable  of  being  so  adjusted  as  to  disen- 
tangle and  raise  the  wheat  separated  from  that  standing  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  machine,  and  bj  a  lateral  and  angular  direction  given 
this  adjustable  ba^  as  well  as  by  its  vertical  extension,  it  embraces 
and  secures  the  wheat  on  the  interior  side  of  the  machine,  and  presses 
it  to  the  action  of  the  reel  and  the  cutters. 

Such  as  has  been  just  described,  I  hold  to  be  McCormick's  divider, 
and  such,  too,  its  operation  and  effects.  Let  us  now  compare  them 
with  the  structui'e  and  operation  of  the  structure  complained  of  as 
an  infringement,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  rival  claims  of  the 
parties  are  identical  or  diverse.  And  this  comparison  will  be  most 
fairly  and  satisfactorily  accomplished,  and  the  results  most  clearly 
established,  by  a  recurrence  to  that  silent  but  irresistible  testimony 
already  i-eferred  to, — the  testimony  of  the  machines  themselves. 

On  Manny's  machine,  the  divider  on  the  exterior  side,  or  the  side 
of  the  standing  grain,  is  formed  of  a  piece  of  timber  which,  according 
as  fancy  shall  dictate,  may  be  denominated  a  boio,  or  by  any  other 
appellation  which  may  be  preferred.  This  piece  of  timber,  like  the 
divider  of  McCormick's  machine,  is  confined  in  front,  and  penetrates 
the  standing  grain  in  advance  of  the  cutters.  Like  McCormick's 
divider,  it  rises  obliquely  from  the  stationary  point  in  front,  towards 
the  rear  of  the  machine,  to  a  degree  intended  to  be  sufficient  to  sep- 
ai-ate  and  support  the  straw,  and  in  the  same  manner  diverges  in  an 
angle  supposed  to  be  great  enough  to  secm'e  that  separation,  and  to 
prevent  the  breaking  down  of  any  portion  of  the  straw  by  being 
pressed  to  the  earth,  or  by  being  torn  away  by  the  machine  in  its 
progress.  On  the  interior  side  or  section  of  Manny's  divider,  there 
is  no  adjustable  iron  bar  or  rod,  as  a  part  of  the  divider ;  but  for  this  is 
substituted  a  piece  of  timber  or  a  board,  connected  and  confined  in  the 
front  of  the  machine,  with  the  wooden  fixture  extended  on  the  out- 
side next  the  standing  grain ;  and  from  that  point  of  connection  this 
substituted  board  is  protracted  in  a  diverging  angle,  and  to  a  length 
corresponding  exactly  with  those  of  McCormick's  adjustable  iron 
bar,  and,  like  the  latter,  it  is  gradually  curved  to  a  vertical  elevation 
intended  to  be  great  enough  to  separate  and  raise  up  the  wheat  de- 
signed to  be  immediately  sevei-ed  by  the  cutters  from  that  reserved 
for  further  action  of  the  machine.  The  only  difl:erences  between  this 
fixture  and  the  adjustable  bar  of  McCormick  (and  they  are  merelv 
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pretended  and  deceptive)  are  these :  that  the  former,  instead  of  being 
of  iron,  is  made  of  wood;  that  instead  of  being  movable  or  adjusta- 
ble, it  is  stationary;  that  it  is  broader  on  its  lateral  surface  than  is 
that  of  the  iron  portion  of  McCorraiek's  divider,  and  on  that  lateral 
surface  is  somewhat  curved.  But  these  differences,  correctly  appre- 
hended, are  mere  disguises,  and  were  indispensable  to  shelter  the 
possession,  of  property  evidently  pirated  from  the  rightful  owner. 
Had  the  appellees  openly  taken  McCormick's  iron  instrument,  ad- 
justed it  so  that  it  could  be  graduated  in  practice  to  the  quality  or 
height  of  the  grain  in  "which  the  machine  was  to  operate,  and  placed 
it  at  an  angle  suited  to  the  conducting  of  the  grain  within  the  action 
of  the  reel  and  .cutters,  there  would  in  so  bold  a  piracy  have  been 
left  no  ground,  no  pretext  even,  for  contest  or  cavil.  Hence  the 
effort  at  distinctions  or  differences  attempted  in  the  case.  To  my 
mind,  it  seems  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  they  are  entirely  un- 
founded, and  cannot  for  one  instant  conceal  these  truths,  viz.,  that 
the  instrument  or  structure  called  a  divider,  introduced  and  practiced 
by  the  appellees,  is,  in  theory  or  principle,  in  manner  of  its  operation, 
in  its  effects  or  results,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  in  its  minute  constU- 
uent  portions  and  formation,  identical  with  the  instrument  invented  by 
and  patented  to  the  appellant,  and  therefore  an  infringement  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  government. 

Entertaining  this  opinion,  I  must  dissent  from  the  decision  of  the 
court  in  this  cause,  and  declare  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  decree  of 
the  Circuit  Court  should  be  reversed  and  this  cause  remanded,  with 
instructions  to  reinstate  the  injunction  formerly  awarded  by  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  and  to  direct  an  account  between  the  parties.  The  only 
legitimate  inquiry  for  the  court  is  this :  whether  the  improvement  of 
McCormick  called  a  divider,  and  the  instrument  claimed  and  put  in 
operation  by  Manny,  are  essentially  the  same,  or  are  essentially  or 
substantially  different.  All  that  has  been  said  (and  a  great  deal  has 
been  said)  about  the  comparative  superiority  or  inferiority  of  inven- 
tions or  improvements  previous  to  those  patented  to  McCormick,  is 
wholly  irrelevant  and  out  of  this  cause;  and  is  calculated  only  to 
confound  and  to  divert  the  attention  from  the  only  proper  subject 
of  investigation  here,  which  is  the  rightfulness  of  the  claims  advanced 
by  the  appellant  and  appellees  in  this  cause,  relatively  to  themselves, 
and  to  no  others. 
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llOSS    WiNANS,   PLAINTIFF    IN   ERROK,   V,    ThB    NeW  YoRK   AND   ErIB 

EAiiiROAD  Company. 

(il  Howard,  88.) 

1.  Where  objection  was  made,  during  the  trialof  a  cause,  to  the  reception  of  the 

deposition  of  a  witness^  whicli  had  been  talien.  undev  a,  oomntission,  it was 
properly  QyaprJiled,  because  the  rules  of  practlce.ini  theCirciiit  Court  of  Kew- 
Xork  give  tiine%nd  opportunity  tp  moye  fpr  a.suppression  of  the  deposition, 
or  a  reexamiuatioii  of  the  witness. 

2.  The  paper  whicli  the  witness  referred  to,  but  did- not  annex-tohis  deposition^ 

was  not. inihis  power- 

3.  Tn  the  trial  of  a^  suit  for  the:V:iolation  of,  a  patent-right,  the  court  cannot:  bo 

compelled  to  receive  the  evidence  o£  experts  as  to  how  a  patgnt.  ought  to  be 
construed.    The  judge  may  obtain  information  from  tbem,  if  he  desire  it. 

4.  Winans'  patent  for'^a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  construction  of  ears 

or  carriages  intended  to  travel  upon  railroads,"  vvas  for  the  manner  of  arrang-.. 
ing  and  connecting- the  eight  wheels  of-aj-ailroad  carriage,ior  the  puiposo  of 
enabling  burden  and  passenger  cars  to  pursue.a.mpre  smooth,,  oven,  and  safe 
course  over  the  curves  and  irregularities  of  a  railroad.  Ajid  it  was  proper  to 
instruct  the  jurj',  that  if  they  found;  from  tlie  evidence,  tliat  before  the  time 
when  Winans  claimed  to  have  made  the  discovery^  carriages  with  eiglit  wheels, 
arranged  and  connectedisubstautially  in. the  same  inanner,  and  upon  tlie  same 
mechanical  principles  with  those  described. in  the  patent,  were  known  and. 
publicly  usedj  Winans  was  not  entitled  to  recover. 

This  case  was  brou^t  upby  writ  of-  eirorfi-om  &e  Circuit  Goort 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Forthern  District  of  New  York. 

It  was  an  actioii- brought  by  Wlhans- against  the  raik'oad  compairy 
for  ar  violation-  of  his  patent  for  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  ears  or' carriages  intended' to  travel  upon  railroads. 

In  order  that  the  reader-may  uudei-stand'liie  nature  of  the  improve- 
ment, the  description  of  it,  as,  given  by  "Winans  himsel!^  is  here  in- 
serted^ because  it- is  remarkably  cltear- and- well  drawn  up. 

'The- following' is  the  sehedulfe  referred  to  in  the  letters  patent-: 

'•To  all  whom  it  may  concern  :  Be  it  known,  that  I,  Rbss  Winanfe, 
■civil  engineer,  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  the  State  of  ]Vfeiryland> 
have  invented!  a  new  and-  useful  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
■care  or  carriiages  intended  to  travel  upon  railroads;  which- improve- 
ment- is  particularly  adapted  to  passenger-  cars,  as  will  more  fully 
appear  by  an  exposition  off  ffie  difflfculties  heretofore- esperiencednn; 
the  running  of  such  cai-s  at  high  velocities,  which  exposition- T  think- 
it  best  to  give  in  this  specification,  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying 
the  more  clearly  the  object  of  my  said  improvement. 

"In  the  construction  of  all  railroads  in  this  country  which  extend 
to  any  considerable  distance,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  admit  of 
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lateral  curvatures,,  the  radius  of  witich  is  sometimes  but  a  few  hun- 
dred, feet.;  and  it  becomes  important,  therefore,,  so  to  construct  the; 
cai's  as  to  enable  them  to  overcome  the  difficulties  presented  by  such, 
curvatures,,  and  to  adapt  them  for  running  with  the  least  friction  prac- 
ticable upon  all.  parts  of  the  road.  The  friction  to  which  I  now  allude 
is  that  which  arises,  from  the  contact  between  the  flauches.of  the. 
wheels  and:  the  rails,,  which,  when  it  occui's,,  causes  a  great  loss  of 
power,  and  a  rapid  desti'uction  of,  or  injury  to,  both  the  wheel.,  and 
the  rail,  and- is  otherwise  iujuiious.  The  high  velocities  atteined  by 
the  improvements,  made  in  locomotive  engines,,  and. which  are  not 
only  sanctioned,  but  demanded,,  by  public  opinion,  render  it  neces- 
sary that  certain  points  of  construction  and,  arTangement,.both  in  the 
roads  3.nd  wheels,  which  ware  not  viewed  as  important  at  former 
rates  of  traveling,  should  now  receive  special,  attention.  The  greater 
momentum  of  the  load,  and  the  intensity  of  the  shocks,  and  coucus^ 
sions,  which  are  unavoidable  even  under  the  best  constructions,  are 
among  those  circumstances:  which  must  not  be  neglected,,  as  the  lia- 
bility to  accident  is  thereby  not  only  greatly  increased,  but  the  cour 
sequences  to  be  apprehended  much  more  serious.  The  passengei'. 
and  other  cars  in  general  use  upon  railroads  have  four  wheels,  tibe 
axles  of  which  are  placed  from,  three  and.  a  half  to  five  feet  apai't; 
this  distance  being  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  road  upon  which 
they  run,  and  other  considerations.  "When  the  cars  ai'e  so  constructed, 
that  the  axles,  retain  their  parallelism,,  and  are  at  a  considerable  dis^ 
tance  apaii;,,  thercr  is  a  necessary  tendency  in  the  flauches  of  the 
wheels  to  come  into  contact  with  the  rails,  especially  on  the  curva? 
tures  of  least  radius^  as  the  axles- then  vary  more  from,  the  direction, 
of  the  radii.  From,  this,  consideration,,  when  taken  alone,  it  would 
appear  to  be  best  to  place  the  axlea  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible,, 
thus  causing  them  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  direction  of  the: 
radii  of  the  curves,  and  the  planes  of  the  wheels,  to.  conform  to  the 
line,  of  the  rails..  There  are,  however,  other  circumstances,  which 
must  not  ber  overlooked  in  their  constructions.,  I,  have  already  al- 
luded to  the  increased  force  of  the,  shocks  from  obstructions  at  high, 
velocities;  and,  whatever  car^e  may  be  token,  there  will  bet  inequali- 
ties in  the  rails  and  wheels,  wMch,.though  small,  are  numerous,  ajid; 
the  perpetual  operation  of  which,  pi'oduoes  eflects  which  cannot  be 
disregaided.  The  greater  tibe  distance  between,  the  axles,  while  the 
length  of  the  bodj^;  remains,  tbe^  same,  the  less  is  the  influence  of  these.- 
shocks-  or  concussions;  and  this,  hag,  led,  in  many  instances,  to,  the 
placing  tbemin  passenger  cars,  at  or  near  their  extreme  ends.  IS^ow.,. 
however,  a.  coropnomjee  iSj  most  commonly  made  between  the  evils 
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resulting  from  a  considerable  separation  and  a  near  approach,  as,  by 
the  modes  of  construction  now  in  use,  one  of  the  advantages  must 
be  sacrificed  to  the  other.  But  it  is  not  to  the  lateral  curvatures  and 
inequaUties  of  the  road  alone  that  the  foregoing  remarks  apply.  The 
incessant  vibration  felt  in  traveling  over  a  railroad  is  mainly  depend- 
ent upon  the  vertical  motion  of  the  cars  in  surmounting  those  numer- 
ous though  minute  obstructions  which  unavoidably  exist.  The  nearer 
the  axles  are  plac^  to  each  other,  the  greater  is  the  effect  of  this 
motion  upon  the  passengers,  and  the  greater  its  power  to  derange  the 
machinery  and  the  road.  It  becomes  very  important,  therefore,  both 
as  regards  comfort,  safety,  and  economy,  to  devise  a  mode  of  com- 
bining the  advantages  derived  from  placing  the  axles  at  a  consider- 
able distance  apart,  with  those  of  allowing  them  to  be  situated  near 
to  each  other.  It  has  been  attempted,  and  with  some  success,  to 
correct  the  tendency  of  the  flanches  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
rails,  on  curved  and  other  parts  of  the  road,  by  making  the  tread  of 
the  wheel  conical ;  and  if  the  traveling  upon  railroads  was  not  re- 
quired to  be  very  rapid,  this  would  so  far  prove  an  effectual  correct- 
ive, as  the  two  rails  would  find  diametei's  upon  the  wheels  which 
would  correspond  with  the  difference  in  leng&,  the  constant  tendency 
to  deviation  being  as  constantly  counteracted  by  this  construction ; 
but  at  high  velocities,  the  momentum  of  the  body,  in  motion  tends  so 
powerfully  to  carry  it  in  a  right  line,  as  to  cause  the  wheel  on  the 
longer  rail  to  ascend,  considerably  above  that  part  of  the  cone  which 
corresponds  therewith.  The  consequence  of  this  is  a  continued  ser- 
pentine motion,  principally,  but  not  entirely,  in  a  lateral  direction ; 
nor  is  this  confined  to  the  curved  parts  of  the  road,  but  it  exists  to  an 
equal  or  greater  extent  upon  those  which  are  straight,  especially  when 
the  axles  are  near  to  each  other,  the  irregularities  before  spoken  of 
constantly  changing  the  direct  course  of  the  wheels,  whilst  there  is 
no  general  curvature  of  the  rails  to  counteract  it.  To  avoid  this 
effect,  and  the  unpleasant  motion  and  tendency  to  derangement  con- 
sequent upon  it,  an  additional  motive  is  furnished  for  placing  the 
axles  at  a  considerable  distance  apart. 

"The  object  of  my  invention  is,  among  other  things,  to  make  such 
an  adjustment  or  arrangement  of  the  wheels  and  axles  as  shall  cause 
the  body  of  the  car  or  carriage  to  pursue  a  more  smooth,  even,  direct, 
and  safe  course,  than  it  does  as  cars  are  ordinarily  constructed,  both 
over  the  curved  and  straight  parts  of  the  road,  by  the  before- men- 
tioned desideratum  of  combining  the  advantages  of  the  near  and 
distant  coupling  of  the  axles,  and  other  means?  to  be  hereinafter  de- 
scribed.   For  this  pm'pose,  I  construct  two  bearing  carriages,  each 
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with  four  wheels,  which  are  to  sustain  the  body  of  the  passenger  or 
other  car  by  placing  one  of  them  at  or  near  each  end  of  it,  in  a  way 
to  be  presently  described.  The  two  wheels  on  either  side  of  these 
carriages  are  to  be  placed  very  near  to  each  other;  the  spaces  be- 
tween their  flanches  need  to  be  greater  than  is  necessary  to  prevent 
their  contact  with  each  other.  These  wheels  I  connect  together  by 
means  of  a  very  strong  spring, — say  double  the  usual  strength  em- 
ployed for  ordinary  cars, — the  ends  of  which  spring  are  bolted,  or 
otherwise  accured,  to  the  upper  sides  of  the  boxes,  which  rest  on  the 
journals  of  the  axles,  the  longer  leaves  of  the  springs  being  placed 
downwards,  and  surmounted  by  the  shorter  leaves.  Having  thus 
connected  two  pairs  of  wheels  together,  I  unite  them  into  a  four-wheel 
bearing'  carriage,  by  means  of  their  axles,  and  a  bolster  of  the  proper 
length  extending  across,  between  the  two  pairs  of  wheels,  from  the 
center  of  one  spring  to  that  of  the  other,  and  securely  fastened  to  the 
tops  of  them.  This  bolster  must  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  a 
load  upon  its  center  of  four  or  five  tons.  Upon  this  first  bolster  I 
place  another  of  equal  strength,  and  connect  the  two  together  by  a 
center  pin  or  bolt  passing  down  through  them,  and  thus  allowing 
them  to  swivel  or  turn  upon  each  other  in  the  manner  of  the  front 
bolster  of  a  common  road  wagon.  I  prefer  making  these  bolsters  of 
wrought  or  cast  iron ;  wood,  however,  may  be  used.  I  prepare  each 
of  the  bearing  carriages  in  precisely  the  same  way.  The  body  of  the 
passenger  or  other  car  I  make  of  double  the  ordinary  length  of  those 
which  run  on  four  wheels,  and  capable  of  carrying  double  their  load. 
This  body  I  place  so  as  to  rest  its  whole  weight  upon  the  two  upper 
bolsters  of  the  two  before-mentioned  bearing  carriages  or  running 
gear.  I  sometimes  place  these  bolsters  so  far  within  the  ends  of  the 
body  of  the  car  as  to  bring  all  the  wheels  under  it,  and  in  this  case 
less  strength  is  necessary  in  the  car  body  than  when  the  bolster  is 
situated  at  its  extreme  ends.  In  some  cases,  however,  I  place  the 
bolster  so  far  without  the  body  of  the  car,  at  either  end,  as  to  allow 
the  latter  to  hang  down  between  the  two  sets  of  wheels  or  bearing 
carriages,  and  to  run,  if  desii-ed,  within  a  foot  of  the  rails. 

"When  this  is  done,  a  strong  frame-work  projects  out  from  either 
end  of  the  car  or  carriage  body,  and  rests  upon  the  upper  bolsters  of 
the  two  bearing  carriages.  This  last  arrangement,  by  which  the  body 
of  the  car  is  hung  so  low-down,  manifestly  affords  a  great  security  to 
the  passengers,  exempting  them  in  a  great  degree  from  those  acci- 
dents to  wliich  they  ai'e  liable  when  the  load  is  raised.  Several 
bodies  may  be  connect-ed,  or  rest  on  a  common  frame,  and  bo  sup- 
ported on  the  bearing  carriage,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  a  single 
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body.  When  the  bolsters  of  the  bearing  carriages  are  placed  under 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  body,  the  relief  from  shocks  and  concussions, 
and  from  lateral  vibrations,  is  greater  than  it  is  when,  the  bolsters  are 
placed  between  the  middle  and  the  ends  of  the  body,  and  this  relief 
is  not  materially  varied,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  length  of 
the  body,  while  the  extreme  ends  of  it  continue  to  rest  on  the  bolsters 
of  the  bearing  cars,  the  load  supposed  to  be  equally  distributed  over 
the  entite, length  of  the  body. 

"  Although  I  pi%fer  the  use  of  a  single  spring  to  a  pair  of  wheels 
as  above  desqribed,  instead  of  the  ordinary  spring  to  each  wheel,  and 
consider  it  as  more  simple,  cheap,  and  convenient  than  any  other 
arrangement,  the  end  'which  I  have  in  view  may  nevertheless  be 
obtained  by  const^uQting  the  bearing  carriages  in  any  of  the  modes, 
usually  practiced,  provided  that  the  fore  and  hind  wheels  of  each  of 
them  be  placed,  very  near  together;  because  the  closeness  of  the  fore 
and  hind  wheels  of  each  bearing  carriage,  take.n  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  twp  bearing  carriages  coupled  remotely  from  each  other 
as  can  conveniently  be  done,  for  the  support  of  one  body,  with  a  view 
to  the  objects  and  on  the  principles  herein  set  forth,, is, considered  by 
me  as  a  most  important  feature  of  my  invention ;  for,  by  the  contigUT 
ity  of  the  fore  and  hind  wheels  of  each  bearing  carriage,  while  the. 
two  bearing  carriages  may  be  at  any  desirable  distance  apart,  the 
lateral  friction  from  the  rubbing  of  the  flanches  against  the  rails  is 
most  effectually  avoided,  whilst  at  the  same  time  all  the  advantages 
attendant  upon  placing  the  axles  of  a  four-wheeled  car  far  apart  are 
thus  obtained.  The  bearing  of  the  load  on  the  center  of  the  bolster, 
which  also  is  the  center  of  each  bearing  carriage,  likewise  affords 
great  relief  from  the  shocks  occasioned  by  the  percussions,  of  the 
wheels  on  protuberant,  parts. of  the  rails  or  other  objects,  and  from 
the  vibrationg  consequent  to  the  use  of  coned  wheels ;  as  the  lateral 
and  vertical  movements  of  the  body  of  the  car  resulting  from  the  above 
causes  are  much  diminished.  The  two  wheels  on  either  side  of  one 
of  the  bearing  carriages  may,  from  their  proximity,  be  considered  as 
acting  like  a  single  wheel,  and  as  these  two  bearing  carriages  may  be 
placed  at  any  distance  from  each  other,  consistent  with  the  required 
strength,  of  the  body,  of  the  car,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  advantage  is 
dbtained  which  results  from  having  the. two  axles  of  a  four-wheeled; 
car  at  a  distance  from  eacjh  other,  whilst  its  inconveniences  are 
avoided.  Another  advantage  of  this  car,  compared  with  those  in. 
common  use,  and  whjch  is  viewed  by  me  as  very  important,  is  the 
increased  safety  afforded  by  it  to  passengei's,,not  only  from  the  dimin- 
ished liability  to  breakage,  or  derangement  in  the  frame-work,  but 
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also  from  the  less  disastrous  consequences  to  be  apprehended  frond 
the  breaking  of  a  wheel,  axle,  or  other  part  of  the  runiiing  gear,  as 
the  earljody  depends  for  its  support  and  safety  upon  a  greater  number 
of  wheels  and  bearing  points  on  the  road.  I  do  not  claim  as  my  in- 
vention the  running  of  cars  or  carriages  upon  eight  wheels,  this  hav- 
ing been  previously  done ;  not,  however,  in  the  manner  or  for  the 
purposes  herein  described,  but  merely  with  a  view  of  distributing  the 
weight,  carried  more  evenly  upon  a  rail  or  other  road,  and  for  objects 
distinct  in  character  from  those  which  I  have  had  in  view,  as  herein- 
before set  forth.  Nor  have  the  wheels,  when  thus  increased  in  num- 
ber, been  so  arranged  and  connected  with  each  other,  either  by  design 
or  accident,  as  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  What  I  claim,  therefore, 
as  my  invention,  and  for  which  I  ask  a  patent,  is  the  before-described 
manner  of  arranging  and  connecting  the  eight  wheels,  which  consti- 
tute the  two  bearing  carriages,  with  a  railroad  car,  so  as  to  accomplish 
the  end  proposed  by  the  means  set  forth,  or  by  any  others  which  are 
analogous  and  dependent  upon  the  same  principles. 

"EOSS   "WiNANS." 

The  patent  was  originally  issued  in  1834,  and  continued  regularly 
until  1848,  when  it  was  extended  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for 
seven  years  from  the  1st  of  October,  1848. 

The  defendants  pleaded  the  general  issue,  and  gave  notice  under 
the  statute  that  Winans  was  not  the  original  inventor,  'but  that,  sub- 
stantially, the  same  contrivance  was  described  in  many  books,  known 
to  many  persons,  and  used  in  many  places.  Other  grounds  of  defense 
were  also  mentioned.  The  case  came  on  for  trial  in  June,  1856, 
when  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  defendants. 

The  first  exception  was  to  the  admission  of  the  testimony  of  Con- 
duce Gatch,  a  witness  for  the  defendant,  who  had  been  examined 
under  a  commission.     The  questions  and  answers  were  as  follows : 

"One  hundredth  cross-interrogatory.  Did  you,  before  answering 
the  said  direct  interrogatories,  or  the  said  cros8-interrog£ttories,  or  any 
of  them,  see  or  read,  or  hear  read,  or  hear  stated,  any  part  of,  or  the 
substance  of  any  part  of,  any  testimony  given  or  affidavit  made  by  you, 
or  by  any  other  person  or  persons,  in  the  case  of  Ross  Wiuaus  against 
the  Eastern  Railroad  Company,  or  in  the  case  of  Ross  Winans  against 
Orsamus  Eaton  and  others,  or  in  the  case  of  Ross  Winans  against  the 
New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  Company  ?  And  if  yea,  in  what 
case  was  such  testimony  or  affidavit  given,  and  by  whom  was  the  same 
read,  or  shown,  or  stated  to  you,  or  to  any  other  person  or  persons  in 
your  presence  or -hearing?" 

To  this,  Gatch  answered : 
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•  "X  lOOth.  To  the  one  hundredth  cross-interrogatory  he  saith ;  At 
the  time  of  the  Commissioner's  reading  to  me  the  direct  interrogato- 
ries, when  I  was  before  him  for  the  purpose  of  giving  my  deposition 
in  this  case,  it  struck  me  forcibly  that  the  questions,  if  not  identically 
the  same,  were  the  same  in  substance  of  those  I  had  answered  in 
the  case  of  "Winans  against  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad 
Company ;  and  upon  ascertaining  that  the  Commissioner  had  a  copy 
of  the  answers  I  then  gave,  and  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
execution  of  this  commission,  I  adopted  the  answers  before  referred 
to,  altering  them  in  some  particulars,  so  as  to  be  more  explicit;  and 
I  now  declare  that,  independent  of  seeing  the  copy  of  my  answers, 
the  facts  I  have  herein  testified  to  are  true." 

The  one  hundred  and  second  cross-interrogatory  was  too  long  to 
be  inserted.  It  inquired  whether  he  had  heard,  read,  or  stated,  any 
paper,  &c.;  and  if  any  suggestion  had  been  made  in  writing,  &c.,  to 
annex  a  copy  of  such  writing. 

To  which  Gatch  answered : 

"To  the  one  hundred  and  second  cross-interrogatory  he  saith :  I 
refer  to  my  answer  to  the  one  hundi^edth  cross-interrogatory." 

Upon  the  trial,  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  moved  to  exclude  the 
whole  testimony  of  Gatch,  because  he  did  not  annex  the  writing  to 
his  answer.  But  the  court  overruled  the  objection  and  admitted  the 
evidence,  which  constituted  the  first  exception. 

After  this,  there  were  thirty-one  exceptions  taken,  viz.,  nine  to  the 
refusal  of  the  court  to  allow  the  plaintiff  to  prove  certain  inatters 
which  he  offered  to  prove,  fourteen  to  various  parts  of  the  charge  of 
the  court,  and  eight  to  refusals  by  the  court  to  charge  the  jury  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prayers  of  the  plaintiff. 

As  the  first  class  of  exceptions  is  particularly  noticed  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  court,  it  is  proper  to  mention  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  taken. 

After  the  defendants  had  rested  their  case,  and  after  the  plaintiff 
had  thereafter  put  in  a  part  of  his  evidence  in  reply,  the  plaintiff" 
made  to  the  court  the  following  offer  to  prove  the  facts  and  matters 
stated  in  said  offer,  namely : 

"1.  The  plaintiff,  by  his  counsel,  offers  to  prove  that  the  action  of 
coned  wheels,  specified  in  the  patent,  requires  the  wheels  to  be  fast 
on,  and  turned  with  their  axles.  That  at  the  time  the  plaintiff''s  pat- 
ent was  granted,  it  was  the  general  practice,  in  constructing  cars  for 
running  at  high  velocities,  to  construct  them  with  coned  wheels,  fast 
on  and  turning  with  their  axles,  and  that  non-coned  wheels,  or  coned 
wheels  turning  on  their  axles,  are  not  equivalent  for,  and  cannot  pro- 
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duce,  the  effects  described  in  tlie  patent  as  peculiar  to  the  use  of  coned 
wheels." 

The  defendants  objected  to  the  proving  of  any  of  the  facts  and 
matters  stated  in  said  offer,  on  the  ground  that  all  of  said  facts  and 
matters  were  immaterial  and  irrelevant,  and  the  court  sustained  said 
objection,  and  refused  to  allow  the  plaintiff  to  prove  any  of  the  facts 
and  matters  stated  in  said  offer,  to  which  sustaining  and  refusal  the 
plaintiff  then  and  there  duly  and  in  due  time  excepted. 

The  plaintiff  then  made  to  the  court  the  following  offer  to  prove 
the  facts  and  matters  stated  in  said  offer,  namely: 

"  2.  The  plaintiff,  by  his  counsel,  offers  to  prove,  that  the  end  pro- 
posed in  the  specification  of  the  plaintiff's  patent  cannot  be  effected 
by  a  car  having  two  swivelling  four-wheeled  tracks  connected  with  a 
body  or  platform,  unless  the  wheels  of  the  bearing  carriages  are  coned 
on  their  treads,  and  are  fast  on,  and  turn  with  their  axles." 

The  defendants  objected  to  the  proving  of  any  of  the  facts  and 
matters  stated  in  said  last-mentioned  offer,  on  the  ground  that  all  of 
said  facts  and  matters  were  immaterial  and  irrelevant ;  and  the  court 
sustained  said  last-mentioned  objection,  and  refused  to  allow  the  plain- 
tiff to  prove  any  of  the  facts  and  matters  stated  in  said  last-mentioned 
offer,  to  which  lasfc-mentioned  sustaining  and  refusal  the  plaintiff  then 
and  there  duly  and  in  due  time  excepted. 

These  two  offers  of  proof  by  the  plaintiff  sufficiently  show  the 
character  of  the  proof  offered,  and  which  the  court  ruled  out.  The 
remaining  seven  were  similar  in  their  character. 

The  exceptions  to  the  charge  of  the  court  when  construing  the  pat- 
ent are  too  voluminous  to  be  inserted,  as  are  also  the  prayers  to  the 
court  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff. 

Upon  all  these  exceptions  the  case  came  up,  to  this  court. 

It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Blatchford  and  Mr.  Keller,  for  the  plaintiff 
in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Whitivg,  for  the  defendants. 

In  the  argument  of  a  patent  case,  it  is  impossible  to  give  to  the 
reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  arguments,  because  drawings  and  models 
were  produced,  without  which  all  attempts  at  explanation  would  be 
supei'fluous. 

Mr.  Justice  Grier  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  patent  which  the  defendants  are  charged  to  have  infringed 
purports  to  be  "  for  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  Ihe  construc- 
tion of  cars  or  carriages  intended  .to  travel  upon  railroads." 

Tlie  specification  commences  with  an  enumeration  of  the  difficulties 
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attending  short  curves  in  railroads  from  friction,  and  the  coinsequent 
necessity  of  placing  the  wheels,  where  four  only  are  used,  near  to- 
gether. But  in  high  velocities  the  shocks  from  obstructions  or  ine- 
qualities on  the  rails  are  thus  greatly  increased ;  so  that  a  coffipromiBe 
is  usually  made  between  the 'evils  consequent  on  too  great  a  separa- 
tion and  too  near  approach,  wherein  the  advantage  of  one  is  neces- 
sarily sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  other.  The  incessant  vibration 
felt  in  traveling  on  railroad  cars  is  mainly  inSputed  to  the  minute 
obstructions  whicl^  unavoidalbly  exist,  and  the  ■approximation  of  the 
wheels  necessary  to  avoid  friction  tends  to  increase  the  effect  of  this 
motion,  and  its  power  to  derange  the  machinery  df  the  road. 

The  important  obje'dtwhidh  the  plaintiff 's  invention  seeksto  ob- 
tain, as  regards  comfort,  safety,  and  economy,  "is  to  devise  a  mode 
of  combining  the  advantages  derived  from  placing  the  axles  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  with  those  of  allowing  them  to  be  situated  near 
each  other." 

The  specification  then  states  the  methods  hesetdfore  used  to  remedy 
these  difficulties ;  suCh  as  making  the  track  wheels  conical,  which,  in 
case  of  slow  traveling,  has  been  found  an  effectual  correction ;  but 
in  high  velocities  it  caused  a  serpentine  motidn,  not  only  on  curves, 
but  where  the  track  was  straight.  To  •  avoid  -this  effect,  an  additional 
motive  is  furnished  for  placing  the  axles  at  a  considerable  distance 
apart. 

^or  this  purpose  the  patentee  proposes  to  construct  "two  bearing 
carriages,  each  with  four  wheels,  to  sustain  the  body  of  the  cars,  one 
at  or  neareadh  end  thereof;  the  two  wheels  On  either  side  of  these 
carriages  to  be  placed  very  near  each  other.  These  wheels  may  be 
connected  by  a  strong  spring,  double  the  usual  strength  employed 
for  ordinary  caTs.  The  use  of  this  spring,  though  preferable,  is  not 
absolutely  required,  as  the  end  in  view  may  be  obtained  by  construct- 
ing the  bearing  carriages  in  any  of  the  modes  usually  practiced,  pro- 
vided the  fore  and  hind  wheels  of  each  df  the  carriages  be  placed 
near  together ;  because  the  closeness  of  the  fore  and  hind  wheels  of 
each  bearing  carriage,  coupled  remotely  from  each  other,  is  considered 
-as  the  most  inaportant  feature  of  the  invention. 

On  each  of  these  carriages  a  bolster  is  placed,  on  which  the  car 
body  rests,  connected  with  each  by  a  center  pin  or  bolt  passing  down 
through  them,  thus  allowing  them  to  swivel  or  turn  upon  each  other. 

After  this  description  of  the  improvement  contemplated,  and  the 
objects  to  be  gained  by  it,  (of  which  we  have  given  a  brief  summary,) 
the  specification  concludes  with  -the  following  disclaimer  and  state- 
•liient  of  what  the  patentee  claims  to  have  invented: 
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"  I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  running  of  cars  or  carriages 
upon  eight  wheels,  this  having  been  previously  done ;  not,  however, 
in  the  manner  or  for  the  purposes  herein  described,  but  merely  with 
a  view  of  distributing  the  weight  carried  more  evenly  upon  a  rail  or 
other  road,  and  for  objects'  distinct  in  character  from  those  which  I 
have  had  in  view,  as  hereinbefore  set  forth.  Nor  have  the  wheels, 
when  thus  increased  in  number,  been  so  arranged  and  connected 
with  each  other,  either  by  design  or  accident,  as  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  What  I  claim,  therefore,  as  my  invention,  and  for  which 
I  ask  a  patent,  is  the  before-described  manner  of  arranging  and  con- 
necting the  eight  wheels,  which  constitute  the  two  bearing  carriages, 
with  a  railroad  car,  so  as  to  accomplish  the  end  proposed  by  the 
means  set  forth,  or  by  any  others  which  are  analogous  and  depend- 
ent upon  the  same  principles." 

The  defense  set  up  in  the  pleadings  does  not  deny  that  defendants 
use  cars  constructed  as  described  in  the  patent,  but  takes  issue  on  the- 
originality  of  the  invention,  averring,  among  numerous  other  matters^ 
•  that  the  same,  or  substantially  the  same,  improvement  had  been  pre- 
viously made  and  used  on  the  Quincy  Eailroad,  near  Boston. 

The  first  bill  of  exceptions  taken  on  the  trial  is  to  the  refusal  of  the- 
court  to  reject  a  deposition  taken  on  interrogatories,  because  the  wit- 
ness had  not  annexed  to  it  a  copy  of  a  former  deposition,  which,  in 
answer  to  a  previous  interrogatory,  he  admitted  he  had  seen  and 
had  used  to  refresh  his  memory. 

There  are  two  sufficient  reasons  why  this  exception  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. 1.  By  the  rules  of  practice  in  force  in  the  Circuit  Court,  such 
an  objection  cannot  be  made  on  the  trial  of  a  cause,  when  the  party, 
as  in  this  case,  had  full  time  and  opportunity  to  move  for  a  suppres- 
sion of  the  deposition  or  a  reexamination  of  the  witness. 

And,  secondly,  the  paper  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  witness,  but 
in  that  of  the  Commissioner,  or  the  plaintiff  himself,  who  might  have 
used  it  if  he  thought  proper. 

After  the  parties  had  each  given  evidence  tending  to  prove  the 
issues  between  them,  and  the  defendants  had  closed  their  testimony, 
the  plaintifi:''s  counsel  made  nine  distinct  offers  of  proof,  which  were 
severally  overruled  as  irrelevant,  and  exception  taken. , 

They  then  proposed  eight  several  instructions,  which  they  requested 
the  court  to  give  to  the  jury,  and  took  exceptions  to  the  court's  refusal. 
Besides  all  this,  the  charge  was  parcelled  out  into  fourteen  paragraphs, 
and  an  exception  taken  to  each. 

To  state  each  one  of  these  thirty-one  propositions  at  length,  and  dis- 
cuss them  severally,  would  be  a  tedious  as  well  as  an  unprofitable  labor. 
70 
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There  was  in  fact  btiti  one  question- to. be  decided  by  the-courtj  viz., 
the  construction  of  the  patent ;  the  question  of  novelty  being  the  fact 
to  be  passed i on  by  the  jury. 

The  testimony  of  expertsj  which  was  rejected,  had  no  relevancy  ta 
the  facts  on  which  the  jury  were  to  pass^  but  seemed  rather  to  be  in- 
tended to  instruct  the  court  >  on  some  raeGhanieal  facts  or  principles 
on  which  the  court  neededno  instruction,  or  to  teach  them  what  was 
the  true  epHstruction  of  the  patent. 

Experts,  may  bef'examined  to  explain  terms  ofart,  and  the  state  of 
the  art  at  any  given  time.  They  may  explain  to  the  court,  and  jury 
the  machines,  models,  or  drawings  exhibited..  They  may  point  out 
the  difference,  or  identity  of^the  .mechanical  devices  involved  in  their 
construction.  The  maxim  of  "  cuique  in  sua  arte  credendvm"  permits 
them  to  be  examined  to  questions  of  art  or  science  peculiar  to  their 
trade  or  -profession ;  but  professors  or  mechanics  cannot.be  received 
to  prove  to  the  court  or  jury  what  is  the  proper  or  legal  construction 
of  any  instrument  of  writing.  A  judge  may  obtain  information  from 
thera,  if  he  desire  it,  on  matters  which  he  does  not  clearly  comprehend, 
but  cannot  be  compelled  to  receive  their  opinions  as  raatterofeviden.ee. 
Experience  has  shown  that  opposite  opinions  of  persons  professing  to 
be  experts  may  be  obtained  to  any  amount ;  and  it  often  occurs  that 
not  only  many  days,  but  even  weeks,,  are  consumed  in  cross-examina- 
tions, to  test  the  skill  or  knowledge  of  such  witnesses,  and  the  correct- 
ness of  their  opinions,  wasting  the  time,  and  wearying  the  pati^iee<  of 
both  court- and  jury,  and  perplexing,  instead  of  elucidating,  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  issue. 

If  the  construction  given  by  the  court  to  the  specifieation  be  cor- 
rect, apd  in  fact  the  only  construction  ofwMch  it'  is  capable,  as  we 
think  it  is,  it  would  be  wholly  superfluous  to  examine  experts  to  teach 
the  court,  what  they  could  clearly  perceive  without  such  information, 
that  thenecessity  for  coned  wheels  to  avoid  friction  on  curves  was  a 
consequence,  of  the  fact  that  the  wheels  were  fixed  to  the  axle. 

The  impi'ovement  claimed  by  the  patent  being  a  device  to  remedy, 
among  other  things,  the  serpentine  or  wabbling  motion  of  such  wheels 
in  high-  velocities,  the  testimony  offered  concerning  them,  if  it  would 
have  any  effect  at  all,  would  tend  only  to  mislead  both  court  and  jury 
from  tlie  only  issue  in  the  case. 

The  following, extracts- fpom  the' charge  will  show  that  the. judge 
has  given  the  only  construction  which  the  language  of  this  speciiica- 
tion  will  admit,  and  one  which  had  been  previously  given  by  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Taney  in  18S&,  and  again  by  Mr.  Justice  IS'elson  : 

"  According  to  the  import  and  true  construction  of  the  plaintiff's 
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patent  and  specification'-,  he  claims  to  be  the  iiret'  inventori  of  '  a  new 
and  useful  improvement!  in  the  construction  of  ears  and  carriages 
intended;  to  travel  upon  railroads,'  which  improvement  consists  in  the 
mmmer  af  arrangimi  and  connecting  the  eight  wheel  s^  which  constitute 
the  two  hearing  carnages,  with  a  railroad  oar,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  make  such  an  adjustment' of  the  wheels,  axles,  and  bearings  of 
the  car  as  shall'  enable  a  car  with  a  comparatively  long  body  to  pass 
curves  with  greater  facility  and  safety,  and  less  friction,  and  as  shall,  at 
the  same  time,  cause  the  body  of  the  car  to  pursue  a  more  smooth, 
even,  direct,  and  safe  course  over  the  curvatures  and  irregularities, 
and  over  the  straight  parts  of  the  road. 

"  The,  manner  of  such  arrangement  and  connection  is  to  place  upon 
the  upper  bolsters  of  two  bearing  carriages,  each  having  four  wheels, 
with  the  flanches  of  each  pair  of  wheels  very  near  together;  the  body 
of  a  oar,  so  asto  rest  its  weight  and  have  the  bearing  of  the  load  upon 
the  center  or  central  portion  of  the  bolsters,  being  also  the  center  or 
central  portion  of  the  bearing  carriages;  the  bolsters  of  the  bearing 
■  carriages  and  car  body,  respectively,  being  connected  by  center  pins 
or  bolts,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  swivel  and  turn  upon  each  otherj  in 
the  manner  of  the  front  bolster  of  a  common  road  wagon,  and  the 
bolsters  being  placed  at,  near,  or  beyond  th©  ends  of  the  body. 

"And  the  closeness  of  the  fore  and  hind  wheels  of  each  of  the  two 
bearing,  ca*riagesv  coupkd  as  remotely  from  each  other  as  may  be 
desired,  or  can  conveniently  be  done,  for  the  support  of  one  body,  is 
a  most  important  feature  of  the  invention,  with  a  view  to  the  objects 
and  on  the  principles  set  forth  in"  thB  specification. 

"The  patentee  does  not  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  a  car  body 
(either  for  freight  or  for  passengers)  of  a  new  or  peculiar  construction 
in  size  or  form,  nor  of  any  single  and  wholly  separate  part  of  the 
entire  car ;  but  he  claims  as  his  invention  the  manner  of  arranging 
and  connecting  the  eight  wheels,  whicli  constitute  the  two  bearing 
carriages,  with  a  railroad  car,  in  the  mode  and  by  the  means  de- 
scribed in  his  specification,  for  the  ends  before  described,  whether 
such  railroad  car  is  adapted  to  the  transportation  of  freight  or  of 
passengers. 

"The  leading* principle  set  forth  in  the  specification,  upon  which 
the  arrangement  and  connection  act  to  effect  the  objects  aimed  at, 
is  that  by  the  continguity  of  the  fore  and  hind  wheels  of  each  bear- 
ing carriage,  and  the  swivelling  motion  of  the  trucks  or  bearing  car- 
riages, the  planes  of  the  flanches  of  the  wheels  conform  more  nearly 
to  the  line  of  the  rails,  and  the  lateral  friction  of  the  flanches  on  the 
rails,  while  entering,  passing  through,  and  leaving  curves,  is  thereby 
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diminished;  while  at  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  the  two  bear- 
ing carriages  being  arranged  and  connected  with  the  body  of  a  pas- 
senger or  burden  car,  by  means  of  the  king  bolts  or  center  pins  and 
bolsters,  placed  as  remotely  from  each  other  as  may  be  desired  or 
can  be  conveniently  done,  and  with  the  weight  bearing  upon  the 
central  portion  of  the  bolsters  and  bearing  carriages,  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  shocks  and  concussions  received  from  slight  irregular- 
ities and  imperfections  of  the  track,  and  other  minute  disturbing 
causes,  are  greatlj^lessened." 

The  remarks  of  the  court  about  the  want  of  a  disclaimer,  where 
the  patent  claimed  too  much,  though  correct  as  a  general  statement 
of  the  law,  could  have  little  bearing  on  the  present  case,  where  the 
disclaimer,  to  be  effectual,  would  include  the  whole  invention  claimed. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  therefore,  that  the  court  having  given  a 
correct  construction  to  the  patent,  there  could  be  no  error  in  I'cfusing 
to  give  a  different  one,  or  in  refusing  to  admit  testimony  which,  under 
this  construction,  was  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  issue  on  which  the  jury 
were  about  to  pass. 

The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  therefore  affirmed  with  costs. 

Mr.  Justice  Daniel  dissents,  on  the  ground  of  a  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Aefibmbd  with  costs. 


George  Kendall,  Leandeb  M.  "Ware,  and  George  L.  Jencks, 
plaintiffs  in  error,  v.  joseph  s.  "winsor. 

(21  Howard,  322.) 

1.  The  ultimate  object  of  the  Patent  Laws  being  to  benefit  the"publio  by  the  use 

of  tlie  invention  after  tlie  temporary  monopoly  shall  have  expired,  one  who 
conceals  liis  invention,  and  uses  it  for  his  owu  profit,  is  not  entitled  to  favor 
if  another  person  should  find  out  and  use  the  invention. 

2.  But  this  does  not  include  the  case  of  an  inventor  who  forbfears  to  apply  for  a 

patent  until  he  has  perfected  his  invention  or  tested  its  value  by  experiments. 

3.  Whether  or  not  an  inventor  intended  to  do  this,  or  negligently  to  postpone 

his  claims  to  a  patent,  as,  for  instance,  by  acquiescing  with  full  knowledge 
in  the  use  of  his  invention  by  others,  are  questions  which  ought  properly  to 
be  left  to  the  jury. 

4.  If  a  person  should  surreptitiously  obtain  knowledge  of  the  invention,  and  use 

it,  he  would  have  no  right  to  continue  to  use  it  after  the  inventor  should 
have  obtained  a  patent. 
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This  case  was  brought  up  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  facts  in  the  case,  the  instructions  asked  for  and  refused  upon 
the  trial  in  the  Circuit  Court,  and  also  those  given  to  the  jury  by  the 
court,  are  all  set  forth  in  the  opinion  of  the  court.  Under  these  in- 
structions, the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  assessed  his 
damages  in  the  sum  of  twa  thousand  dollars. 

It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Jenckes,  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  and  by 
Mr.  Keller,  for  the  defendant. 

The  points  made  by  the  counsel  on  each  side  can  be  readily  inferred 
from  a  perusal  of  the  instructions  asked  for  on  behalf  of  the  defend- 
ants in  the  Circuit  Court,  and  of  those  given,  which  latter  were  sus- 
tained in  the  argument  in  this  court.  All  of  these  instructions  are 
set  forth  in  the  following  opinion : 

Mr.  Justice  Daniel  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  was  an  action  on  the  case  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States,  instituted  by  the  defendant  in  error  against  the  plaintiffs,  for 
the  recovery  of  damages  for  an  alleged  infringement  by  the  latter  of 
the  rights  of  the  former  as  a  patentee.  No  question  was  raised  upon 
the  pleadings  or  the  evidence  in  this  case  as  to  the  originality  or 
novelty  of  the  invention  patented,  nor  with  respect  to  the  identity  of 
that  invention  with  the  machine  complained  of  as  an  infringement 
of  the  rights  of  the  patentee,  nor  as  to  the  use  of  that  machine.  These 
several  facts  were  conceded,  or  at  any  rate  were  not  controverted, 
between  the  parties  to  this  suit. 

Under  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  the  defendant  in  the  Circuit  Court 
gave  notice  of  the  following  defenses  to  be  made  by  him : 

1.  A  license  from  the  plaintiff  to  use  his  invention. 

2.  A  right  to  use  that  invention  in  virtue  of  the  seventh  section  of 
the  act  of  Congress  of  the  3d  of  Mai'ch,  1839,  which  section  provides, 
"  That  every  person  or  corporation  who  has  or  shall  have  purchased 
or  constructed  any  newly-invented  machine,  manul'acture,  or  compo- 
sition of  matter  prior  to  the  application  of  the  inventor  or  discoverer 
for  a  patent,  shall  be  held  to  possess  the  right  to  use,  and  vend  to 
others  to  be  used,  the  specific  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition 
of  matter  so  made  or  purchased,  without  liability  therefor  to  the 
inventor  or  any  other  person  interested  in  such  invention." 

To  the  relevancy  and  effect  of  the  evidence  adduced  with  reference 
to  the  two  defenses  thus  notified,  and  to  the  questions  of  law  arising 
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tjppn  the  issues  made  by  those  defenses,  this  controversy  is  properly 
limited. 

Upon  the  trial  in  the  Circuit  Court,  in  support  of  this  defense,  evi- 
dence was  introducfid  tending  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  constructed 
a  machine  in  substantial  conformity  with  his  specification  as  early  as 
.1846,-and  that  in  1849  he  had  sevei^l  such  machines  in  opei:ation,  on 
which  he  made  harness  to  supply  all  such  orders  as  he  eould  .obtain; 
that  he  continued  to  run  these  machines  until  he  obtained  his  letters 
patent ;  that  he  r^eatedjy  declared  to  different  persons  that  the  ma- 
chine was  so  complicated  that  he  preferred  not  to  take  a  patent,  but 
to  rely  on  the  difiiculty  of  imitating  the  machine,  and  the  secrecy  in 
which  he  kept  it.  And  .the  defendants  also  gave  evidence  .tending  to 
prove  that  the  first  of  their  machines  was  completed  in  the  autumn 
of  1853,  and  the  residue  in  the  autumn  of  1854 ;  and  that,  in  the 
course  of  .that. fall,  the  plaintift'  had  knowledge  that  the  defendants 
had  built,  or  were  building,  one  or  more  machines  like  his  inven- 
tion, and  did  not  interpose  to  prevent  them. 

The  plaintiff  gave  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  the  first  machine 
built  by  him  was  never  completed  so  as  to  operate ,  that  his  .second 
machine  was  only  partially  .successful,  and  improvements  were  made 
upon  it ;  that  in  1849  he  began  four  others,  and  completed  them  in 
that  year,  and  made  harness  on  them,  which  he  sold  when  he  could 
get  orders;  that  they  were  subject  to  some  practical  difiS-Culties,  par- 
ticularly as  it  respected  the  method  of  making  the  harness,  and  the 
liability  of  ihe. bobbing  to  get  out  of  .the  clutch;  that  he  was  employed 
in  devising  means  to  remedy  these  defects,  and  did  remedy  them ; 
that  he  also  endeavored  to  simplify  the  machine  by  using  only  one 
ram-shaft ;  that  he  constantly  intended  to  take  letters  patent  when  he 
should  have  perfected  the  machine;  that  he  applied  to  Mr.  Keller  for 
this  purpose  in  February,  1853,  but  the  mode  and  specifications  were 
not  sent  to  Washington  till  November,  1854 ;  that  he  kept  the  ma- 
chines from  the  view  of  the  public,  allowed  none  of  the  hands  em- 
ployed in  the  mill  to  introduce  persons  to  view  them,  and  that  the 
hands  pledged  themselves  not  to  divulge  the  invention  ;  that  among 
the  hands  eroiployed  by  the  plaintiff  was  one  Kendall  Aldridge,  who 
left  the  plaintift''s  employment  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  and  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  defendants  to  copy  the  plaintiff"'s  mar 
chine  for  them,  and  did  so ;  and  that  it  was  by  Aldridge,  and  under 
his  superintendence,  and  by  means  of  the  knowledge  which  he  had 
gained  while  in  the  plaintiff's  employment,  under  a  pledge  of  secrecy, 
that  the  defendant's  machines  yii&ve  built  and  put  in  operation ;  and 
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that  one  of  the  defendants  had  procured  drawings  of  the  plaintiff's 
machine,  and  has  taken  out  letters  patent  for  it  in  England. 

Each  pairty  controverted  the  facts  thus  sought  to  be  proved  by  the 
other. 

The  defendant's  counsel  prayed  the  court  to  instruct  the  .jury  as 
follows : 

1.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  an  inventor,  if  he  would  secure  the  .pro- 
tection of  the  Patfent  Laws,  to  apply  for  a  patent  as  soon  as  his  ma^ 
chine  (if  he  has  invented  a  machine)  is  in  practical  working  order, 
so  as  to  work  regularly  every  day  in  the  business  for  which  it  was 
designed ;  and  if  he  does  not  so  apply,  he  has  no  remedy  against 
any  persons  who  possess  themselves  of  the  invention,  with  his  knowl- 
edge and  without  'his  notification  to  desist,  or  of  his  claims  as  an 
inventor  before  he  applies  for  his  patent. 

2.  That  a  machine  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  an  experiment, 
or  the  subject  of  e2q)erimettt,  when  it  is  worked  regularly  in  the 
course  of  business,  and  produces  a  satisfactory  fabric,  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  supply-the  entire  demand  for  thfe  article. 

3.  That  in  order  to  justify  the  delay  of  the  plaintiff  in  applying  tor 
a  patent  after  his  machine  Was  in  practical  working  order,  on  the 
ground  of  the  desire  to  improve  and  perfect  it,  the  plaintiff  must 
show  some  defect  in  construction,  or  difficulty  in  the  operation  oi' 
mode  of  operation,  which  be  desired  and  expected  to  remove  by 
further  thought  and  study;  and  if  no  such  thing  is  shown,  then  the 
machine  must  be  hisld  to  have  been  completed  and  finished,  in  the 
sense  of  the  Patent  Law,  at  the  time  it  was  put  in  regular  working 
use  and  operation. 

4.  That  under  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  1839,  entitled,  &c., 
if  the  jury  are  satisfied  that  the  machines,  for  the  use  of  which  the 
defendants  are  sued,  were  constructed  and  put  in  operation  before 
the  plaintiff  applied  for  his  patent,  then  the  defendants  possessed  the 
right  to  use,  and  vend  to  others  to  be  used,  the  specific  machines 
made  or  purchased  by  them,  without  liability  therefor  to  the  plain- 
tiff; and  the  jutj  are  to  inquire  and  find  only  the  fact  of  such  con- 
struction before  the  date  of  the  plaintiff''s  application,  in  order  to 
render  a  verdict  for  the  defendants. 

5.  That  ilnder  said  section  of  said  act,  if  the  ma.chines  used  by  the 
defendants  were  purchased  or  constructed  by  them  before  the  appli- 
cation of  the  plaintiff  for  his  patent,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  plain- 
tiff, then  they  must  be  held  to  possess  the  right  to  use,  and  vend  to 
others  to  be  used,  the  machines  so  purchased  or  constructed ;  and  the 
jury  are  to  inquire  into  and  find  only  the  fact  of  such  purchase  or 
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construction,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had  knowledge  of  the  same,  in 
order  to  render  a  verdict  for  the  defendants. 

6.  That  under  said  section  of  said  act,  if  the  machines  used  by  the 
defendants  were  purchased  or  constructed  by  them  before  the  appli- 
cation of  the  plaintiff  for  his  patent,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  without  his  notifying  the  defendants  of  his  claim  as  the 
inventor,  and  requiring  them  to  desist  from  such  construction,  then 
they  must  be  held  to  possess  the  right  to  use,  and  vend  to  others  to 
use,  and  machines  so  purchased  or  constructed ;  and  the  jury  are  to 
inquire  only  into  and  tind  the  fact  of  such  purchase  or  construction, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  had  knowledge  of  the  same,  and  did  not  notify 
the  defendant  to  desist -from  such  purchase  or  construction  of  his 
claims  as  inventor,  in  order  to  render  a  verdict  for  the  defendants. 

The  court  set  aside  all  those  prayers  for  instructions,  and  did  in- 
struct the  jury  as  follows : 

1.  That  if  Aldridge,  under  a  pledge  of  secrecy,  obtained  knowledge 
of  the  plaintift''s  machine,  (and  he  had  not  abandoned  it  to  the  pub- 
lic,) and  thereupon,  at  the  instigation  of  the  defendants,  and  with  the 
knowledge,  on  their  part,  of  the  surreptitiousness  of  his  acts,  con- 
structed machines  for  the  defendants,  they  would  not  have  the  right 
to  continue  to  use  the  same  after  the  date  of  the  plaintiff's  letters 
patent;  hvt  if  the  defendants  had  these  machines  constructed  before  the 
plaintiff's  application  for  his  letters  patent,  under  the  belief  authorized  bi/ 
him  that  he  consented  and  aUoioed  them,  so  to  do,  then  they  might  law- 
fully continue  to  use  the  same  after  the  date  of  the  plaintiff's  letters 
patent,  and  the  plaintiff'  could  not  recover  in  this  action.  And  that 
if  the  jury  should  find  that  the  plaintift"'s  declaration  and  conduct 
wei'e  such  as  to  justify  the  defendants  in  believing  he  did  not  intend 
to  take  letters  patent,  but  to  rely  on  the  difficulty  of  imitating  his 
machine,  and  the  means  he  took  to  keep  it  secret,  this  would  be  a 
defense  to  the  action.  And  they  were  further  instructed,  that  to 
constitute  such  an  abandonment  to  the  public  as  would  destroy  the 
plaintiff's  right  to  take  a  patent,  in  a  case  where  it  did  not  appear 
:any  sale  of  the  thing  patented  had  been  made,  and  there  was  no  open 
; public  exhibition  of  the  machine,  the  jury  must  find  that  he  intended 
.to  give  up  and  relinquish  his  right  to  take  letters  patent;  but  if  the 
i[ilaintiff  did  intend  not  to  take  a  patent,  and  manifested  that  intent 
Voy  his  declarations  or  conduct,  and  thereupon  it  was  copied  by  the 
(defendant,  and  so  went  into  use,  the  plaintiff  could  not  afterwards 
'take  a  valid  patent. 

To  which  refusal  to  give  the  instructions  prayed  for,  as  well  as  to 
the  instructions  given,  tlic  tlctbndants,  by  their  counsel,  excepted 
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before  the  jury  retired  from  the  bar ;  and,  as  the  matter  thereof  did 
not  appear  of  record,  prayed  the  court  to  allow  and  seal  this  bill  of 
exceptions ;  which,  being  found  correct,  has  been  allowed  and  sealed 
accordingly  by  the  presiding  judge. 

B.  E.  CUKTIS, 

[l.  s.]  Jvstice  Sup.  Ct.  U.  S. 

The  fii'st  ground  of  defense  assumed  under  the  notice  from  the  de- 
fendant in  the  court  below,  viz.,  a  license  from  the  patentee,  may 
at  once  be  disposed  of  by  the  remark  that  no  evidence  was  offered 
on  the  trial,  bearing  directly  or  remotely  upon  the  fact  of  an  actual 
license  from  the  patentee,  either  to  the  defendant  or  to  any  person 
whomsoever.  The  defense,  then,  must  depend  exclusively  upon  the 
proper  construction  of  the  section  of  the  law  above  cited,  and  the 
application  of  that  section  to  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  as  shown  by 
the  bill  of  exceptions. 

It  is  undeniably  true,  that  the  limited  and  temporary  monopoly 
granted  to  inventors  was  never  designed  for  their  exclusive  profit  or 
advantage;  the  benefit  to  the  public  or  community  at  large  was 
another,  and  doubtless  the  primary,  object  in  granting  and  securing 
that  monopoly.  This  was  at  once  the  equivalent  given  by  the  pub- 
lic for  benefits  bestowed  by  the  genius  and  meditations  and  skill  of 
individuals,  and  the  incentive  to  further  efforts  for  the  same  import- 
ant objects.  The  true  policy  and  ends  of  the  Patent  Laws  enacted 
under  this  government  are  disclosed  in  that  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  source' of  all  these  laws,  viz.,  "to  promote  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  useful  arts,"  contemplating  and  necessarily  implying 
their  extension  and  increasing  adaptation  to  the  uses  of  society. 
Vide  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  art.  1,  sec.  8,  clause  9.  By 
correct  induction  from  these  truths,  it  follows  that  the  inventor  who 
designedly,  and  with  the  view  of  applying  it  indefinitely  and  exclu- 
sively for  his  own  profit,'  withholds  his  invention  from  the  public, 
comes  not  within  the  policy  or  objects  of  the  Constitution  or  acts  of 
Congress.  He  does  not  promote,  and  if  aided  in  his  design  would 
impede,  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts.  And  with  a  veiy 
bad  grace  could  he  appeal  for  favor  or  protection  to  that  society  which, 
if  he  had  not  injured,  he  certainly  had  neither  benefitted  nor  intended 
to  benefit.  Hence,  if,  during  such  a  concealment,  an  invention  simi- 
lar to  or  identical  with  his  own  should  be  made  and  patented,  or 
brought  into  use  without  a  patent,  the  latter  could  not  be  inhibited 
nor  restricted,  upon  proof  of  its  identity  with  a  machine  previously 
invented  and  withheld  and  concealed  by  the  inventor  from  the  pub- 
lie.     The  rights  and  interests,  whether  of  the  public  or  of  individuals, 
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can  never  be  made  to  yield  to  schemes  of  seliishnessor  cupidify. 
Moreover,  that  which  is  once  given  to  or  is  invested  in  the  public, 
cannot  be  recalled  nor  taken  from  them. 

But  the  relation  borne  to  the  public  by  inventoHs,  and  the  obligar 
tions  they  are  bound  to  fulfill,  in  order  to  secure  from  the  former  pro- 
tection and  the  right  to  remuneration,  by  no  means  forbid  a  delay 
requisite  for  completing  an  invention,  or  for  a  test  of  its  vdlue  or 
success  by  a  geries  of  sufficient  and  practical  ^iperimemts-;  lior  do 
they  forbid  a  distheet  and  reasonable  forbeiarance  to  proclaim  the 
theory  or  operation  of  a  discovery  during  its  progress  to  completion, 
and  preceding  an  application  for  protection  in  that  discovery.  The 
former  may  be  ^highly  advantageous,  as  tending  to  the  perfecting  the 
invention ;  the  latter  may  be  indispensable,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
piracy  of  the  rights  of  the  true  inventor. 

It  is  the  unquestionable  right  of  every  inventor  to  confer  gtattiit- 
ously  the  benefits  of  his  ingenuity  upon  the  public,  and  this  he  may 
do  either  by  express  declaration,  or  by  conduct  equally  significant 
with  language — such,  for  instance,  as  an  "acquiescence  with  full 
knowledge  in  the  use  of  his  invention  by  others-;  or  he  may  forfeit 
his  rights  as  an  inventor  by  a  willful  or  negligent  postponement  of 
his  claims,  or  by  an  attempt  to  withhold  the  benefit  of  his  improve- 
ment from  the  public  until  a  similar  or  the  same  improvement  should 
have  been  made  and  introduced  by  others.  Whilst  the  remuneration 
of  genius  and  useful  ingenuity  is  a  duly  incumbent  upon  the  public, 
the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  community  must  be  fairly  dealt  with 
and  eflectiially  guarded.  Considerations  of  individual  emolument  can 
never  be  permitted  to  operate  to  the  injury  of  these.  But  whilst 
inventors  are  bound  to  diligence  and  fairness  in  their  dealings  with 
the  public,  with  reference  to  their  discoveries,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are,  by  obligations  equally  strong,  entitled  to  protection  against  frauds 
or  wrongs  practiced  to  pirate  from  them  the  results  of  thought  and 
labor,  in  which  nearly  a  lifetime  may  have  been  exhausted:  the  fruits 
of  more  than  the  viginti  annorum  lucubrationes,  which  frufts  the  public 
are  ultimately  to  gather.  The  shield  of  this  protection  has  been  con- 
stantly interposed  between  the  inventor  and  fraudulent  spoliator  by 
the  com-ts  in  England,  and  mOst  signally  and  effectaially  has  this 
been  done  by  this  court,  as  is  seen  in  the  cases  of  Pennoek  ^  Sellers  v. 
Dialogue,  2  Peters,  1,  and  of  Shaio  v.  Cooper,  7  Peters,  292.  These 
may  be  regarded  as  leading  cases  upon  the  question  of  the  abrogation 
or  relinquishment  of  patent  privileges,  as  resulting  from  avowed  inten- 
tion, from  abandonment  or  neglect,  or  from  use  known  and  assented  to. 

Thus,  in  the  former  case,  the  court,  on  page  18,  interpreting  the 
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phrase,  "not  known  or  used  before  the  ■application  for  a putent,Taake  the 
inquiry,  'what  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  not  knottm  or  used,'  &c. 
They  cannot  mean  that  the  thing  invented  was  not  known  or  used 
before  the  application  by  the  inventor  himself,  for  that  would  be  to 
prevent  the  only  means  of  his  obtaining  a  patent.  The  use  as  well 
as  the  KNOWLEDGE  of  his  invention  must  be  indispensable  to  enable 
him  to  ascertain  its  competency  to  the  end  proposed,  as  well  as  to 
jperfect  its  component  parts.  The  words,  then,  to  have  any  rational 
interpretation,  must  mean,  not  knoiunor  used  by  others  before  the  appli- 
cation. But  how  known  or  used  ?  If  it  were  necessary,  as  it  well 
might  be,  to  employ  others  to  assist  in  the  original  structure  or  use 
by  the  inventor  himself,  or  if,  before  his  .application,  his  invention 
should  be  pirated  by  another,  or  used  loithout  his  consent,  it  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  that  the  legislature  had  within  its  contemplation  such 
knowledge  or  use."  Further  on  in  the  same  case,  page  19,  the  court 
say:  "If  an  inventor  should  be  permitted  to  hold  back  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  public  the  secrets  of  his  invention;  if  he  should,  for 
a  long  period  of  years,,retain  the  monopoly  and  make  and  sell  his 
invention  publicly,  and  thus  gather  the  whole  profits  of  it,  relying  on 
his  superior  skill  and  knowlfedge  of  the  structure,  and  then,  and  then 
only,  when  the  danger  of  competition  should  force  him  to  secure  the 
exclusive  right,  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  out  a  patent,  and  thus 
exclude  the  public  from  any  further  use  than  what  would  be  derived 
under  it  during  his  fourteen  years — it  would  materiallj'  retard  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  and  give  a  premium  to  those 
who  should  be  least  prompt  to  communicate  their  discoveries."  In 
Shaio  V.  Cooper,  7  Peters,  this  court,  on  page  S19,  in  strict  coinci- 
dence with  the  decision  in  2  Peters,  say :  "  The  knowledge  or  use 
spoken  of  in  the  statute  could  have  referred  to  the  public  only,  and 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  inventor  himself.  He  must  necessarily  have 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  thing  invented,  and  its  use,  before  he  can 
describe  it,  as  by  law  he  is  required  to  do  preparatory  to  the  emanar 
tion  of  a  patent.  But  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  knowledge  of 
the  invention  may  be  surreptitiously  obtained  and  communicated  to  the 
public,  that  do  not  affect  the  right  of  the  inventor.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, no  presumption  can  arise  in  favor  of  an  abandonment 
of  the  right  by  the  inventor  to  the  pubhc,  though  an  acquiescence  on 
his  part  will  lay  the  foundation  for  such  a  presumption." 

The  real  interest  of  an  inventor,  with  respect  to  an  assertion  or 
surrender  of  his  rights  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  whether  it  be  sought  in  his  declarations  or  acts,  or  in  forbear- 
ance or  neglect  to  speak  or  act,  is  an  inquiry  or  conclusion  of  fact, 
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and  peculiat'ly  within  the  province  of  the  jury,  guided  by  legal  evi- 
dence Bubmitted  to  them  at  the  trial. 

Recurring  now  to  the  instruction  from  the  judge  at  circuit  in  this 
case,  we  consider  that  instruction  to  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
principles  hereinbefore  pi'opounded,  and  with  the  doctrines  of  this 
court,  as  declared  in  the  case  of  Pennock  v.  Dialogue  and  Shaw  v. 
Cooper.  That  instruction  diminishes  or  excludes  no  proper  ground 
upon  which  the  conduct  and  intent  of  the  plaintiff  below,  as  evinced 
either  by  declarations  or  acts,  or  by  omission  to  speak  or  act,  and  on 
which  also  the  justice  and  integrity  of  the  conduct  of  the  defendants 
were  to  be  examined  and  determined.  It  submitted  the  conduct  and 
intentions  of  both  plaintiff  and  defendants  to  the  jury,  as  questions 
of /ad  to  be  decided  by  them,  guided  simply  by  such  rules  of  law  as 
had  been  settled  with  reference  to  issues  like  the  one  before  them ; 
and  upon  those  questions  of  fact  the  jury  have  responded  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff  below,  the  defendant  in  error.  We  think  that  the  rejec- 
tion by  the  court  of  the  prayers  offered  by  the  defendants  at  the  trial 
was  warranted  by  the  character  of  those  prayers,  as  having  a  tendency 
to  narrow  the  inquiry  by  the  jury  to  an  imperfect  and  partial  view  of 
the  case,  and  to  divert  their  minds  froni  a  full  comprehension  of  the 
merits  of  the  controversy.  The  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  af- 
firmed, therefore,  with  costs. 

Affirmed  with  costs. 


Thomas  Otis  Le  Rot  and  David  Smith,  appellants,  v.  Benjamin 
Tatham,  Jr.,  Henry  B.  Tatham,  and  George  K  Tatham. 

(22  Howard,  132.) 

The  patent  of  the  Tathams,  for  an  improvement  upon  the  machinery  used  for 
malving  pipes  and  tubes  from  lead  or  tin,  when  in  a  set  or  solid  state,  ex- 
plained and  sustained. 

■^'his  was  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Southern  District  of  'Eevf  York,  sitting  in  equity. 

It  was  a  bill  filed  by  the  Tathams  against  the  appellants,  for  an 
infringement  of  the  patent  for  making  lead  pipe,  which  is  particularly 
described  in  a  former  case,  reported  in  14  Howard,  156. 

The  Circuit  Court  decreed  that  John  Hanson  and  Charles  Hanson, 
of  England,  were  the  first  and  original  inventors  and  discoverers  of 
the  improvement  in  making  pipes  and  tubes  from  metallic  substances, 
set  forth  and  described  in  the  bill  of  complaint. 
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That  the  subject-matter  of  the  said  invention  and  discovery  is 
patentable. 

That  the  complainants  are  the  legal  patentees  and  owners,  within 
the  United  States,  of  the  said  invention  and  discovery,  set  forth  in 
the  bill  of  complaint,  which  sufficiently  describes  the  same. 

That  the  defendants  have  infringed  and  violated  the  said  patent- 
right  of  the  complainants  in  the  manner  charged  in  the  bill  of  com- 
plaint. 

The  court  thereupon  ordered  a  reference  to  a  master  to  take  an 
account  of  the  damages  sustained  by  the  complainants.  Upon  the 
coming  in  of  his  report,  sundry  exceptions  were  filed  by  the  defend- 
ants, which  were  overruled,  and  the  court  decreed  the  amount  which 
the  defendants  should  pay.  An  appeal  from  this  decree  brought  the 
case  up  to  this  court. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Stoughton  and  Mr.  Noyes,  for  the  appellants, 
and  by  Mr.  Keller  and  Mr.  Goddard,  for  the  appellees. 

The  principal  ground  upon  which  the  counsel  for  the  appellants 
sought  to  reverse  the  decree,  was  that  the  patent  to  the  complainants 
•  was  void,  because  the  Hansons  were  not  the  original  and  first  inven- 
tors of  the  improvements  therein  described  and  claimed. 

The  discussion  of  this  proposition  filled  the  court-room  with  models 
and  machines  upon  both  sides,  the  description  of  which  would  be  of 
little  interest  to  the  readers  of  this  volume.  They  will  be,  therefore, 
entirely  passed  over. 

Mr.  Justice  McLean  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  final  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  on  a  bill  filed 
by  the  appellees  to  restrain  the  infringement  by  the  appellants  of  a 
patent  for  making  lead  pipe,  and  for  general  relief. 

A  suit  at  law  was  commenced,  after  the  tiling  of  the  bill,  on  or 
about  the  10th  of  May,  1847,  to  recover  damages  for  the  same  in- 
fringement. 

The  action  was  twice  tried — once  on  the  3d  of  May,  1848,  and 
resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  appellants,  which  was  set  aside  by  the 
court,  and  a  new  trial  awarded.  It  was  tried  in  May,  1849,  when 
the  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  the  respondents  for  |11,394  in  damages. 
Exceptions  were  taken  to  the  charge,  and  the  judgment  was  reversed, 
and  a  new  trial  ordered  in  December  Term,  1852.    14  How.,  156. 
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BefDre'  this  decision  was  made,  and'in  January,  1852,  it  was  stipu- 
lated, between  the  counsel  for  the  respective  parties,  that  the  testi- 
mony taken  on  the  last  trial  in  the  action:  at  law  should  be  read; 
and  it  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides  in  this 
suit. 

The  action  at  law  was  not  to  be  ti'ied  again;  but  the  suit  in  equity 
was  prosecuted  in  its  stead. 

The  patent  under  which  the  plaintiffs  claim  bears  date  the  14th  of 
March,  1846  ;  and»in  their  schedule  they  say :  "  Our  invention  con- 
sists iu  certain  impi'ovements  upon  and  additions  to  the  machinery 
used-fdr  manufacturing  pipes  and  tubes  from  lead  or  tin,  or  any  alloy 
of  soft  metals,  capable  of  being  forced,  by  great  pressure,  from  out.  of 
a  receiver,  through  or  between: apertures,  dies,  and  cores,  when  in  a 
set  or  solid  state,  set  forth  in  the  specification  of  a  patent  granted  to 
Thomas  Burr,  of  s Shrewsbury,  in  Shropshire,  England,  dated  the  11th 
of  April,  1820,  recited  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  &c.,  London,  &c." 

The  biir alleges  that  John  and  Charles  Hanson,  of  England,,  were 
the  inventors  of  the  improvements  specified/ on  or  prior  to  the  31st 
of  August,  1837 ;  that  on  the  10th  of  January,  1840,  the  Hansons 
assigned  to  H.  B.:  &  B.  Tatham,  two  of  the  defendants  in  error,  the 
full  and  exclusive  right  to  said  improvements ;  that ^  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1841,  letters  patent  were  granted  for  the  improvements  to 
the  Tathams,  as  the  assignees  of  the  Hansons ;  that  afterwards,  H. 
B.  &  B.  Tatham  assigaed  to  G.  K  Tatham,  the  remaining  defendant, 
an  undivided  third 'part  of  the  patent. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1846,  the  said  letters  patent  were  surren- 
dered, on  the  ground  that  the  specifications  of  the  improvements 
claimed  were  defective;  and  a  new  patent  was  issued,  which  granted 
to  the  patentees,  thar  heirs,  &a,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  from 
the  31st  of  August,  1837,  the  exclusive  right  to  make  and  vend  the 
improvements  secured. 

The  defendants  denied  the  infringement  charged. 

A  great  number  of  ifacts  were  proved,  showing,  the  successful  man- 
ufacture of  lead  in  the  mode  stated  in  the  specifications,  and  particu- 
larly that  "pipes  thus  made  are  found  to  possess  great  solidity  and 
unusual  strength,  and  a  fine  uniformity  of  thickness  and  accuracy  is 
arrived  at,  such  as,  it  is  believed,  has  never  been  attained  by  any 
other  machinery."  And  they  say  the  essential  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  this  pipe,  which  distinguishes  it,  as  well  as  that  contemplated 
by  Thomas  Burr,  from  all  others  heretofore  known  or  attempted,  is 
that  it  is  wrought  under  heat,  by  pressure  and  constriction,  from  set 
metal,  and  that  it  is  not  a  casting  formed  in  a  mould. 
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"And  it  was  proved,  that,  in  all  the  modes  of  nialdng  lead:  pipe 
previously  known  and  in  use,  it  could  be  made  only  in  short  pieces ; 
but  that,  by  this  improved  mode,  it  could  be  made  of-any  required 
length,  and  also  of  any  size;  and  that  the  introduction  of  lead  pipe 
made  in  the  mode  described  had  superseded  the  use  of  that;  made  by 
any  of  the  modes  before  in  use,  and  that  it  was  also  furnished  at  a 
less  price."  And  it  was  proved  that  lead,  when  recently  become  set, 
and  while  under  beat  and  extreme  pressure,  in  a  close  vessel,  would 
reunite  perfectly  after  a  separation  of  its  parts. 

In  the  case  of  The  HousehilV Company  v.  NeHson,  Webster's  Patent' 
Gases,  683,  it  is  said :  "  A  patent  will  be  goodv  though  the  subject  of 
the  patent  consists  in  the  discovery  of  a  great,  general,  and  most 
comprehensive  principle  in  science  or  law  of  nature,  if  th^t' principle 
is,  by  the  specification,  applied  to  any  special  purpose,  so  as  thereby 
to  effectuate  a  practical  result  and  benefit  not  previously  attained." 

Mr.  Justice  Glerk  Hope,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  said:  "The 
specification  does  not  claim  anything  as  to  the  form,  nature^  shape, 
materials,  numbers,  or  mathematical  charaet^'  of  the  vessel  or  ves- 
sels in  which  the  air  is  to  be  heated,  or  as  to  the  mode  of  heating 
sueh  vessels." 

Now,  in  this  case  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  maehinery  was 
not  claimed  as  a  part  of  the  invention  ;  but  th«  jury  were  instructed 
to  inquire  "whether  the  specification  was  not  such  as  to  enable  work- 
men of  ordinary  skill  to  make  machinery  or  apparatus  capable  of 
pi-oducing  the  effect  set  forth  in  said  letters.patent  and  specification  "; 
and  that,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the- defendants  had  infringed 
the  patent,  the  jury  should  inquire  whether  they  "  did,  by  themselves 
or  others,  and  in  contravention  of  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  let- 
ters patent,  use  machinery  or  apparatus  substantially  the  same  with 
the  machinery  or  apparatus  described  in'  the  plaintifl's'  specification, 
and  to  the  effect  set  forth  in  said  letters  and  specification." 

Now,  as  no  specification  was  claim-ed  in  rega/rd  to  the  machinery, 
it  is  not  perceived  how  the  patent  could  be  infringed,;  unless  upon 
the  principle  that,  having  claimed  no  specific  mode  of  applying  the 
heat,  he  could  use  any  mode  he  might  prefer,  in  defiance  of  the 
rights  of  other  patentees.  > 

Now,  this  cannot  be  law ;  certainly  it  is  not  law  under  the  Patent 
Act'of  this  country.  Thafact  requires  the  maldngand  constructing 
"  the  thing,  in  such  full,  clear,  and  exact  terms  as  to  enable  any  per- 
son skilled  in  the  art  or  science  to  which  it  appertains  to  make,  con- 
struct, and  use  the  same." 
Alderson,  B.,  (Webster's  Patent  Cases,  342,)  says :  ".The  distinction 
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between  a  patent  for  a  principle  and  a  patent  wliich  can  be  supported, 
is  that  you  must  have  an  embodiment  of  the  principle  in  some  prac- 
tical mode  described  in  the  specification  of  carrying  into  actual  effect; 
and  then  you  take  out  your  patent,  not  for  the  principle,  but  for  the 
mode  of  carrying  the  principle  into  effect." 

"It  is  quite  true,  that  a  patent  cannot  be  taken  out  solely  for  an 
abstract  philosophical  principle — for  instance,  for  any  law  of  nature 
or  any  property  of  matter,  apart  from  any  mode  of  turning  it  to  ac- 
count. A  mere  discovery  of  such  a  principle  is  not  an  invention,  in 
the  Patent-Law  sense  of  the  term."    Webster's  P.  C,  683. 

However  brilliant  the  discovery  of  the  new  principle  may-be,  to 
make  it  useful  it  must  be  Applied  to  some  practical  purpose.  Short 
of  this,  no  patent  can  be  granted.  And  it  would  not  seem  to  be  a 
work  of  much  labor  for  a  man  of  ingenuity  to  describe  what  he  has 
invented. 

The  "newly-discovered  property  in  the  metal,  and  the  practical 
adaptation  of  it  by  these  means  to  the  production  of  a  new  result, 
namely,  the  manufacture  of  wrought  pipe  out  of  solid  lead,"  was  the 
discovery.  "  There  can  be  no  patent  for  a  principle ;  but  for  a  prin- 
ciple so  far  embodied  and  connected  with  corporeal  substances  as  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  act  and  to  produce  effects  in  any  trade,  mystery, 
or  manual  occupation,  there  may  be  a  patent." 

"It  is  not  that  the  patentee  conceived  an  abstract  notion  that  the 
consumption  in  fire-engines  maybe  lessened;  but  he  discovered  a 
practical  manner  of  doing  it,  and  for  that  he  has  taken  his  patent. 
This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  taking  a  patent  for  a  principle." 

The  principle  may  be  the  new  and  valuable  discovery,  but  the 
practical  application  of  it  to  some  useful  purpose  is  the  test  of  its 
value. 

In  the  case  of  Le  Roy  v.  Tatham,  14  Howard,  136,  it  was  said :  "  That 
in  the  view  taken  by  the  court  in  the  construction  of  the  patent,  it 
was  not  material  whether  the  mere  combination  of  machinery  refer- 
red to  were  similar  to  the  combination  used  by  the  Hansons,  because 
the  originality  did  not  consist  in  the  novelty  in  the  machinery,  but  in 
bringing  a  newly-discovered  principle  into  practical  application,  by 
which  a  useful  article  is  produced,  and  wrought  pipe  made,  as  distin- 
tinguished  from  cast  pipe." 

Now,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  machinery  used  was  admitted 
to  be  old,  and  any  difference  in  form  and  strength  must  arise  from 
the  mode  of  manufacturing  the  pipes.  The  new  property  in  the 
metal,  claimed  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  patentees,  belongs  to 
the  process  of  ijianufacture.     The  result  is  before  us.     "We  see  tha 
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manufactured  article,  and  are  told  that  its  substance  Is  greatly 
modified  and  improved,  but  we  derive  little  or  no  knowledge  from 
inspecting  it.  Except  by  the  known  process  of  its  formation,  wc 
cannot  appreciate  its  value,  or  comprehend  the  various  purposes  for 
which  it  was  made.  We  want  to  see  and  understand  the  processes 
by  which  it  was  formed,  the  machinery  in  action,  and  a  full  explana- 
tion of  its  parts. 

The  claimants  say:  ""We  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  do  not, 
confine  ourselves  to  the  mode  of  operation  herein  described,  by  mak- 
ing the  cylinder  rise  with  the  hydraulic  ram  and  other  parts,  and 
keeping  the  piston  stationary,  as  the  same  effects  will  take  place 
when  the  cylinder  is  stationary,  and  the  power  of  the  ram  is  applied 
to  the  top  of  the  piston  to  cause  it  to  descend  into  the  cylinder,  and 
our  improvements  might  be  applied  to  a  cylinder  and  press,  fitted  up 
in  other  respects  upon  Burr's  plans,  whereby  the  pipe  is  received 
over  the  top  of  the  machinery,  &c.,  all  which  and  other  variations 
will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  any  practical  engineer,  without 
departing  from  the  substantial  originality  of  our  invention. 

"  The  combination  of  the  following  parts  above  described  is  claim- 
ed, to  wit,  the  core  and  bridge,  or  guide-piece,  with  the  cylinder,  the 
piston,  the  chamber,  and  the  die,  when  used  to  form  pipes  of  metal, 
under  heat  and  pressure,  in  the  manner  set  forth,  or  in  any  other 
mode  substantially  the  same." 

To  the  above  is  added :  "  We  do  not  claim  as  our  invention  and 
improvement  any  of  the  parts  of  the  above-described  machinery, 
independently  of  their  arrangement  and  combination  above  set 
forth." 

The  machinery  described  in  both  the  above  sentences  is  only 
claimed  when  used  to  form  pipes  of  metal  under  heat  and  pressure ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  machinery  described  and  illus- 
trated by  the  drawings  is  sufliciently  exphcit  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  invention.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  machinery,  or  a  part  of  it, 
was  not  new  when  used  to  produce  the  new  product,  still  it  was  so 
combined  and  modified  as  to  produce  new  results,  within  the  Patent 
Law.  One  new  and  operative  agency  in  the  production  of  the  desired 
result  would  give  novelty  to  the  entire  combination. 

The  specifications  are  drawn  with  care  and  no  ordinary  skill,  and 
they  cannot  be  misunderstood.  No  one  can  be  supposed  to  mistake 
the  new  product  for  tlfe  machineiy  through  which  it  is  developed. 
And  in  regard  to  a  practical  application  of  the  new  conception,  it  is 
as  necessary  as  the  conception  itself;  and  they  must  unite  in  the 
patent.  "The  apparatus  descrilied  is  properly  regarded  by  the  pat- 
71 
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entees  as  subordinate,  and  as  important  only  as  enabling  them  to 
give  practical  effect  to  the  newly-discovered  property,  by  which  they 
produce  the  new  manufacture."  Certainly  no  comparison  was  insti- 
tuted between  the  mechanical  contrivance  used,  and  the  new  dis- 
covery. 

In  the  case  of  Le  Roy  V.  Tatham,  14  Howard,  176,  the  court  in- 
structed the  jury:  "That  the  originality  of  the  invention  did  not 
.  consist  in  the  novelty  of  the  machinery,  but  in  bringing  a  newly-dis- 
covered principle  «ito  practical  use." 

Principle  is  often  applied  to  a  machine  to  describe  its  movements 
and  effect;  and  we  are  told  that  the  originality  of  this  invention  did 
not  "consist  in  the  novelty  of  the.  machinery,  but  in  bringing  a 
newly-discovered  principle  into  practical  effect."  Whether  the  new 
manufacture  was  the  result  of  frequent  experiments  or  of  accident, 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  process  has  been  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  observers;  and  this  has  been  done  in  the  mode 
described. 

In  the  complicated  and  powerful  machinery  used  to  produce  this 
result,  it  is  not  perceived  why  it  should  not  be'  adverted  to,  as  show- 
ing the  most  natural  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  discovery. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  examine  the  machinery  combined,  to  see  that 
its  parts  are  dissimilar  to  others  in  use ;  and  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  other  reason  for  the  use  of  the  new  principle,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  mechanical  structures  employed,  except  a  higher  reach  of  knowl- 
edge. However  this  may  be,  it  would  seem  that,  when  dealing  with 
a  pateatable  subject,  its  appropriate  name  should  be  given  to  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  it  was  developed.  The  admitted  want  of  novelty 
in  the  machinery,  referred  to  so  frequently,  might  invite  criticism, 
if  it  were  necessary,  to  the  case  in  14  Howard ;  but  the  case  now 
before  us  is  in  chancery,  and  has  been  deliberately  considered. 

Up  to  the  year  1837,  the  date  of  Hanson's  invention,  two  methods 
only  were  tnown  of  making  wrought  pipe  from  lead,  in  the  set  or 
solid  state,  and  these  were  the  Burr  method  and  the  draw-bench 
method.  As  soon  as  the  plan  of  the  Hansons  was  introduced,  they 
superseded  all  other  methods. 

Both  of  the  above  methods  were  defective — the  draw-bench  on 
account  of  the  great  labor,  limited  length  of  pipe  produced,  and  un- 
equal thickness;  and  the  Burr,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  holding  the 
core  central  in  the  die,  in  forming  pipes  of  small  calibre^. 

The  superiority  of  the  Buit  mfethod,  for  the  general  purposes  of 
manufacturing  leaden  pipes  which  require  different  sizes  to  be  made, 
was  so  slight,  as  it  seems,  that  for  seventeen  years  after  the  date  of 
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the  Burr  patent,  not  one  of  such  machines  was  put  in  use  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Europe. 

In  this  combination  of  machinery  there  are  six  essential  parts : 

First.  A  metal  cylinder,  capable  of  receiving  the  lead  in  a  fluid 
state,  and  permitting  it  to  become  set  or  solid  therein,  and  of  great 
strength. 

Second.  A  piston,  which  is  a  solid  metallic  body,  fitted  to  the  bore 
of  the  cylinder,  to  work  thetein  accurately,  to  prevent  the  charge  of 
lead  from  escaping  around  it,  and  so  connected  with  a  hydraulic 
press,  or  other  motor  of  great  power,  as  f  o  traverse  the  length  of  the 
cylinder  with  a  force  applied  of  several  tons,  to  force  out  the  charge 
of  lead  not  in  the  liquid  state. 

Third.  A  die,  which  is  simply  a  block  of  steel,  with  a  central  hole 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  of  a  diameter  of  the  pipe  to  be  made. 

Fourth.  A  core,  which  is  simply  a  short  cylindrical  rod  of  steel,  of 
the  diameter  of  the  calibre  of  the  pipe  to  be  made. 

Fifth.  A  bridge  or  core-holder,  which  is  a  plate  of  metal  with 
apertures,  having  four  or  more  arms  radiating  from  the  central  part, 
which  has  a  central  hole  of  the  size  of  the  core. 

Sixth.  A  chamber  of  construction,  located  between  the  bridge  and 
the  die,  and  extending  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  either  conical 
or  cylindrical,  provided  the  end  next  the  bridge  be  made  of  greater 
diameter  than  the  die. 

It  is  rare  that  so  clear  and  satisfactory  an  explanation  is  given  to 
the  machinery  which  performs  the  important  functions  above  specified. 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  patent  is  sustainable,  and  that  the  complain- 
ants are  entitled  to  the  relief  claimed  by  them. 

Order.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript  of  the 
record  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ;  on  consideration 
whereof,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  court  that  the  complainants  in  the 
court  below  are  entitled  to  recover  from  the  defendants  the  sum  of 
$16,815.57.  Whereupon,  it  is  now  here  ordered,  adjudged,  and  de- 
creed by  this  court,  that  the  same  is  hereby  aflinned  to  the  extent  of 
the  aforesaid  sum  of  $16,815.57,  and  that  it  be  reversed  as  to  the 
residue;  and  that  this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  remanded 
to  the  said  Circuit  Court,  with  directions  to  e'nter  a  decree  for  that 
amount  in  favor  of  the  complainants.  And  it  is  further  ordered  and 
decreed  by  this  court,  that  the  costs  in  the  court  below  be  paid  by 
respondents  in  that  court,  (the  appellants  here,)  and  that  each  party 
pay  his  own  costs  in  this  court. 
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Edwin  M.  Chaffee,  plaintiff  in  ereoe,  v.  The  Boston  Belting 

Company. 

(22  Howard,  217.) 

1.  Where  a  patentee,  whose  patent  had  been  extended  according  to  law,  conveyed 

all  his  interest  to  another  person,  and  the  assignee  brought  suit  against  cer- 
tain parties  for  an  infringement  of  the  patent,  and  these  parties  claimed 
under  a  license  aranted  by  the  original  patentee  before  the  assignment,  it 
was  necessarj'  to  show  a  connected  chain  of  title  to  themselves,  in  order  to 
justify  their  use  of  the  improvement  secured  by  the  patent. 

2.  Having  omitted  to  do  this,  the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  which  was  in 

favor  of  the  defendants,  must  be  reversed,  and  the  ease  remanded  for  another 
trial. 

3.  Whether  the  patent  was  for  a  process  or  a  machine,  is  not  decided  in  the 

present  case. 

This  case  was  brought  up  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  Sta.tes  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 

It  was  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case  brought  by  Chaffee  against 
the  Boston  Belting  Company,  for  an  infringement  upon  a  patent 
granted  for  the  manufacture  of  India-rubber,  granted  to  Chaffee  in 
1836,  and  extended  for  seven  years  from  the  Slst  day  of  August, 
1850. 

The  respective  claims  of  the  plainti.ff  and  defendants  are  fully 
stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  presiding  judge  in  the  court  below  ruled  that  the  defendants 
had  a  right  to  continue  the  same  machinery  for  the  same  purposes, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  directions  contained  in  the  specification, 
after  the  expiration  and  renewal  of  the  lettei's  patent,  aiid,  conse- 
quently, that  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover. 

To  this  ruling  the  plaintiff  excepted,  and  brought  the  case  up  to 
this  court. 

It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Jenckes  and  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Seward,  for  the 
plaintiff  in  error;  no  counsel  appearing  for  the  defendants. 

The  case  having  gone  off  upon  a  single  point,  the  argument  of  the 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  upon  that  point  is  alone  reported. 

The  court  below  erred  in  chai'ging  the  jury,  that,  under  their  title, 
the  defendants  had  a  right  to  continue  to  use  the  same  machinery 
for  the  same  purposes.  This  charge  was  predicated  upon  an  assump- 
tion of  title  in  the  defendants,  which  they  had  not  pi'oved.  They  had 
proved  that  Goodyear,  while  the  owner  of  the  original  term  of  the 
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patent,  had  granted  to  Edwards  a  license  for  a  specific  purpose. 
They  did  not  pi-ove  any  privity  between  themselves  and  that  license. 
They  did  not  prove  an  assignment  of  that  license  to  themselves. 
They  did  not  prove  the  assent  of  Edwards  to  their  use  of  the  plain- 
tiff's patent  in  the  manufacture  of -the  articles  specified  in  the  license. 
The  only  purpose  for  which  the  license  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
was  to  identify  the  uses  to  which  the  defendants  applied  the  plaintiff's 
patent,  to  wit,  "  for  the  preparation  and  application  of  India-rubber 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  mentioned  and  described  in  the 
indenture  between  Goodyear  and  Edwards."  This  identification  was 
not  a  justification  of  the  use  by  the  defendants  of  the  plaintiff's  pat- 
ent. It  proved  satisfactorily  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  use;  but 
it  proved  nothing  more.  It  did  not  prove  that  the  defendants  were 
rightfully  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing  patented  during  the  original 
term  of  the  patent. 

The  defendants,  therefore,  having  failed  to  establish  any  privity 
between  themselves  and  Goodyear,  the  owner  of  the  original  term  of 
the  patent,  failed  also  to  establish  any  right,  as  against  the  plaintiff, 
to  use  his  patent  during  its  extended  term.  The  defendants,  upon 
the  record,  appear  as  naked  infringers  of  the  plaintiff's  patent. 

The  charge  of  the  court  below,  therefore,  was  erroneous  in  assum- 
ing the  existence  of  a  license  from  Goodyear  to  the  defendants,  and 
entitles  the  plaintiff  to  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  and  to  a  venire 
facias  de  novo. 

Mr.  Justice  Clifford  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  coui't. 

This  case  comes  before  the  court  on  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts.  It  was 
an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case,  for  the  alleged  infringement  of  cer- 
tain rights  secured  by  letters  patent. 

As  the  foundation  of  the  suit,  the  declaration  alleges,  in  effect, 
that  the  assignor  of  the  plaintiff'  was  the  original  and  first  inventor 
of  certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  Indiarrubber,  and 
that  in  the  year  1836  letters  patent  for  such  improvements  were  duly 
issued  to  him  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  as  is  therein  fully  and 
correctly  set  forth  and  described. 

Those  improvements,  as  is  alleged  in  the  declaration,  consist  in  a 
mode  of  preparing  the  rubber  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  of 
reducing  it  to  a  pasty  state,  without  the  use  of  the  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine or  other  solvents,  and  of  applying  the  same  to  cloths,  and  for 
other  purposes,  by  the  use  of  heated  rollers  and  other  means,  as  set 
forth  in  the  letters  patent,  saving  thereby,  as  is  alleged,  a  large  por- 
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tion  of  the  expense  of  reducing  the  original  material  to  a  proper 
degree  of  softness,  and  of  fitting  and  preparing  it  for  the  various 
uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 

On  application  subsequently  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents, in  due  form  of  law,  by  the  original  inventor,  the  patent  was 
extended  for  the  further  term  of  seven  years  from  the  31st  day  of 
August,  1850 ;  and  the  plaintifi:"  alleges  that  the  patentee,  on  the  1st 
day  of  July,  1853,  t^jansferred,  assigned,  and  conveyed  to  him  all  his 
title  to  the  invention  and  to  the  patent  for  the  extended  term. 

By  virtue  of  that  deed  of  transfer,  it  is  claimed  in  the  declaration 
that  the  plaintiff  acquired  the  right  to  demand  and  recover  the  dam- 
ages for  all  infringements  of  the  letters  patent  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  transfer,  as  well  as  for  those  that  have  been  committed  since  that 
time ;  and,  accordingly,  the  plaintiff  alleges  that  the  defendants,  on 
the  31st  day  of  August,  1850,  fraudulently  commenced  the  use  of 
those  impi'ovements,  without  law  or  right,  and  so  continued  to  use 
them  to  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  this  suit;  averring,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  defendants  have  prepared  large  quantities  of  the 
native  rubber  for  manufacturing  purposes,  without  the  use  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  or  other  solvents,  thereby  making  large  gains,  and 
greatly  to  the  damage  of  the  plaintiff. 

As  appears  by  the  transcript,  the  action  was  entered  in  the  Circuit 
Court  at  the  May  Term,  1854,  but  was  continued  from  term  to  term 
until  the  May  Term,  1857,  when  the  parties  went  to  trial  upon  the 
general  issue. 

From  what  is  stated  in  the  bill  of  exceptions,  it  appears  that  one 
Charles  Goodyear  was  the  owner  of  the  original  letters  patent  on  the 
26th  day  of  January,  1846,  and  that  he  continued  to  own  them  for 
the  residue  of  the  term  for  which  they  were  originally  granted.  On 
that  day  he  entered  into  an  indenture  with  one  Henry  Edwards,  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  whereby,  for  certain  considerations  therein  expressed, 
he  sold  and  conveyed  to  the  said  Henry  Edwards,  his  executors,  ad- 
ministrators, and  assigns,  the  exclusive  right  and  license  to  make, 
use,  and  vend  any  and  all  articles  appertaining  to  machines,  or  in 
the  manufacture,  construction,  and  use  of  machines  or  machinery,  of 
whatever  description,  subject  to  certain  limitations  and  qualifications 
therein  expressed. 

By  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  it  was  understood  that  the  right 
and  license  so  conveyed  was  to  apply  to  any  and  all  articles  substi- 
tuted for  leather,  metal,  and  other  substances,  in  the  use  or  manu- 
facture of  machines  or  machinery,  in  so  far  as  the  grantor  had  any 
rights  or  privileges  in  the  same,  by  virtue  of  any  invention  or  im- 
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provement  made,  or  which  should  thereafter  be  made,  by  him  in  the 
manufacture  of  India-rubber  or  gum-elastic  goods,  and  in  virtue  of 
any  and  all  letters  patent  or  patent-rights  of 'the  United  States  granted 
or  belonging  to  Mm,  or  which  should  thereafter  be  granted  or  belong 
to  him,  for  any  or  all  inventions  or  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  such  goods  in  this  country,  but  excluding  the  right  to  make  any 
contract  with  the  government  of  the  United  States.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  premises,  the  grantee  paid  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, as  appears  by  the  recital  of  the  instrument,  and  agreed  to  pay  a 
certain  tariff,  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  superficial  yard,  or  five 
cents  per  pound  for  the  pure  gum,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
article  manufactured. 

Reference  is  made  in  the  declaration  to  the  letters  patent,  and  to 
the  deed  of  assignment  from  the  patentee  to  the  plaintiff;  but  neither 
of  those  instruments  appears  in  the  bill  of  exceptions,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  record. 

At  the  trial  of  the  cause,  it  was  conceded  and  agreed  that  the  de- 
fendants, before  the  date  of  the  plaintiff's  writ,  used  certain  machin- 
ery, constructed  in  confonnity  with  the  specilic.ation  annexed  to  the 
letters  patent  declared  on,  and  that  the  defendants,  in  using  the  ma- 
chinery, conformed  to  the  directions  contained  in  the  specification, 
and  that  the  same  was  so  used  for  the  preparation  and  application  of 
India-rubber  to  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  mentioned  and  de- 
scribed in  the  indenture  from  Charles  Goodyear  to  Henry  Edwards, 
and  that  all  the  machinery  so  used  was  constructed  and  in  use  as 
aforesaid  before  and  at  the  time  the  original  letters  patent  expired. 

Upon  this  state  of  the  case,  according  to  the  bill  of  exceptions,  the 
presiding  justice  ruled  and  instructed  the  jury,  that,  under  their  title, 
the  defendants  had  the  right  to  continue  to  use  the  same  machinery 
for  the  same  purposes,  and  in  conformity  with  the  directions  contained 
in  the  specification,  after  the  expiration  and  renewal  of  the  letters 
patent,  and,  consequently,  that  the  plaintiff"  could  not  recover. 

"Under  the  ruling  and  instruction  of  the  court,  the  jury  returned 
their  verdict  for  the  defendants ;  and  the  plaintiff'  excepted  to  the 
ruling,  and  his  exceptions  were  duly  allowed. 

It  is  insisted,  by  the  counsel  of  the  plaintiff,  that  the  instruction 
given  to  the  jury  was  erroneous ;  and  that  is  the  only  question  pre- 
sented for  decision  at  the  present  time.  In  considering  that  question, 
our  attention  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  evidence  reported 
in  the  bill  of  exceptions,  as  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  the  pre- 
cise state  of  facts  on  which  the  instruction  to  the  jury  was  given. 
Whether  the  report  of  the  evidence,  as  set  forth  in  the  bill  of  excep- 
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tions,  may  or  may  not  be  incomplete,  or  imperfectly  stated,  cannot 
be  known  in  an  appellate  court.  Bills  of  exception,  when  properly 
taken  and  duly  allowed,  become  a  paii:  of  the  record,  and,  as  such, 
cannot  be  contradicted. 

By  the  admission  of  the  parties  in  this  case,  it  appears  that  the 
defendants,  before  the  date  of  the  plaintiff's  writ,  had  used  cei'tain 
machinery,  constructed  in  conformity  with  the  speciiication  of  this 
plaintiff's  patent.  In  the  absence  of  any  explanation  or  suggestion 
to  the  contrary,  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  use  of  the  machinery  so 
admitted  was  without  the  license  or  consent  of  the  plaintiff,  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  period  when  he  became  the  owner  of  the  patent  for 
the  extended  term ;  and  if  so,  the  admission  was  sufficient,  under  the 
pleadings,  to  make  out  &primd  facie  case  for  the  plaintiff.  To  main- 
tain the  issue  on  their  part,  the  defendants  proved  in  effect,  or  it  was 
admitted,  that  all  the  machinery  so  used  by  them  had  been  construct- 
ed, and  was  in  use,  as  afoi'esaid,  before  and  at  the  time  the  original 
letters  patent  expired,  and  that  in  using  the  machinery  they  had  con- 
formed to  the  directions  contained  in  the  specification,  and  that  the 
same  was  so  used  for  the  purposes  and  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
.  articles  specified  and  described  in  the  before-mentioned  indenture. 
As  before  stated^  they  had  previously  proved,  or  it  had  been  admitted, 
that  the  owner  of  the  original  term  of  the  patent  had  granted  the 
exclusive  right  and  license  to  a  third  party  to  use  the  invention,  for 
the  same  purposes  for  which  the  defendants,  both  under  the  original 
and  extended  term  of  the  patent,  had  used  their  machinery;  but  they 
did  not  prove,  and  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  case  to  show,  any 
privity  between  themselves  and  that  license,  either  by  assignment 
or  in  any  other  manner.  They  offered  no  proof  tending  to  show 
that  their  use  of  the  machinery  in  question,  under  either  term  of  the 
jpatent,  was  with  the  license,  consent,  or  knowledge  of  the  patentee, 
lOr  of  any  other  person  who  ever  had  or  claimed  to  have  any  power 
•or  authority  under  him  to  convey  the  right.  Provision  is  made  by 
■the  eighteenth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  4th  day 
•of  July,  1836,  for  the  extension  of  patents  beyond  the  time  of  their 
ilimitation,  on  application  therefor,  in  writing,  by  the  patei:tee,  to  the 
iCommissioner  of  the  Patent  Office,  setting  forth  the  grounds  for  such 
extension.  By  the  latter  clause  of  that  section,  the  benefit  of  such 
I'euewal  is  expressly  extended  to  assignees  and  grantees  of  the  right 
to  use  the  thing  patented,  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  interests 
therein.  5  Stat,  at  Large,  125.  Under  that  provision,  it  has  been 
repeatedly  held,  by  this  court,  that  a  party  who  had  purchased  a  pat- 
ented machine,  and  was  using  it  during  the  oi'iginal  term  for  which 
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the  patent  was  granted,  might  continue  to  use  the  machine  during 
the  extended  term.  Bloomer  v.  McQuewan,  14  How.,  549  ;  Wilson  v. 
Rousseau,  4  How.,  646.  That  rule-  rests  upon  the  doctrine  that  the  : 
purchaser,  in  using  the  machine  under  such  circumstances,  exercises 
no  rights  created  by  the  act  of  Congress,  nor  does  he  derive  title  to 
it  by  virtue  of  the  franchise  or  the  exckisive  privilege  granted  to  the 
patentee. 

When  the  patented  machine  rightfully  passes  to  the  hands  of  the 
purchaser  from  the  patentee,  or  from  any  other  person  by  him  au- 
thorized to  convey  it,  the  machine  is  no  longer  within  the  limits  of 
the  monopoly.  According  to  the  decision  of  this  court  in  the  cgses 
before  mentioned,  it  then  passes  outside  of  the  monopoly,  and  is  no 
longer  under  the  peculiar  protection  granted  to  patented  rights.  By 
a  valid  sale  and  purchase,  the  patented  machine  becomes  the  private 
individual  property  of  the  purchaser,  and  ig  no  longer  protected  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  but  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
it  is  situated.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  if  a  person  legally  acquires 
a  title  to  that  which  is  the  subject  of  letters  patent,  he  may  continue 
to  use  it  until  it  is  worn-out,  or  he  may  repair  it  or  improve  upon  it 
as  he  pleases,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  dealing  with  property  of  any 
other  kind.  Applying  these  principles  to  the  present  case,  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  the  bill  of  exceptions,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
sustaining  the  instructions  given  to  the  jury,  provided  it  appeared 
that  the  machinery  used  by  the  defendants  had  been  legally  purchased 
by  them  of  the  patentee  or  his  as3igns  during  the  original  term  of  the 
patent.  But  nothing  appears  in  the  evidence  I'eported  to  warrant  the 
inference  that  they  were  either  assignees  or  grantees  of  the  thing  pat- 
ented, within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  Congress. or  the' decisions  of 
this  court.  All  that  the  indenture  offered  in  evidence  showed  was 
the  nature  and  extent  that  the  defendants  had  used  the  invention, 
but,  as  is  well  contended  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  it  proved 
nothing  more.  It  did  not  prove,  or  tend  to  prove,  that  the  defend- 
ants were  rightfully  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing  patented  during 
the  original  term  of  the  patent ;  and  having  failed  to  establish  any 
right  or  license  to  use  their  machinery  during  the  extended  term  by 
any  other  proof,  they  appear  in  the  record  ^is  naked  infringers. 

Their  right  to  continue  to  use  the  machinei-y  as  against  the  plain- 
tiff is  predicated  in  the  instruction  upon  the  assumption  that  they 
had  a  title  to  it,  and  were  rightfully  in  the  use  of  it  under  that  title, 
before  and  at  the  time  the  original  letters  patent  expired.  That  as- 
sumed fact  finds  no  support  in  the  evidence  reported*.  It  is  clearly 
error  for  the  court,  in  its  instruction  to  the  jury,  to  assume  a  material 
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fact  as  proved,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  case.  United- 
States  V.  Breitling,  20  Plow.,  255.  And  when  the  finding  of  the  jury' 
accords  with  the  theory  of  the  instruction,  thus  assumed  without  evi- 
dence, the  error  is  of  a  character  to  deserve  correction. 

Another  position  is  assumed  by  the  counsel  of  the  plaintiff,  which 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without  a  brief  notice.  They  contend 
that  the  invention  of  the  plaintiff,  as  described  in  th*e  letters  patent, 
is  for  a  process,  and  not  for  a  machine  or  machinery ;  and  that  the 
act  of  Congress  extending  the  benefit  of  renewals  to  assignees  and 
grantees  of  the  right  to  use  the  thing  patented,  when  properly  con- 
strued, does  not  include  patents  for  a  process,  but  should  be  confined 
to  patents  for  machines.  That  question,  if  propei'ly  presented,  would 
involve  the  construction  of  the  letters  patent  in  this  case,  as  well  as 
the  act  of  Congress;  but  as  the  patent  is  not  in  the  record,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  it  at  the  present  time,  and  we  only  advert  to  it 
that  it  may  not  appear  to  have  escaped  attention. 

The  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  reversed  with  costs,  and  with 
directions  to  issue  a  new  venire. 

Keveesbd  with  costs. 


Lewis  Teese  aud  Lewis  Teese,  Jb,.,  plaintiefs  in  brrob,  v.  C.  P. 
Huntingdon  and  Mark  Hopkins. 

(23  Howard,  2.) 

1.  Counsel  fees  are  not  a  proper  element  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury  in  the 

estimation  of  damages  in  actions  for  the  infringemeat  of  a  patent -right. 
This  point  has  been  directly  ruled  by  this  court,  and  is  no  longei-  an  open 
question. 

2.  By  tlie  fifteenth  section  of  the  Patent  Act  of  the  4th  of  July,  1836,  the  defend- 

ant is  permitted  to  plead  the  general  issue  and  give  any  special  matter  in 
evidence,  provided  notice  in  writing  may  have  been  given  to  the  plaintiif  or 
his  attorney  thirty  days  before  the  trial. 

3.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  should  be  served  and  filed  by  an  order  of  the  court ; 

and  it  is  sufficient  if  it  was  served  and  filed  subsequently  to  tlie  time  when 
the  depositions  w^ere  taken  and  filed  in  court. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  impeaching  a  witness,  a  question  was  asked  of  another  wit- 

ness, "What  is  the  reputation  of  the  [first]  witness  for  moral  character?" 
This  question  was  objeotecl  to,  and  properly  not  allowed  to  be  put  by  the 
court  below. 

5.  The  elementary  writers  and  cases  upon  this  point  examined. 

6.  Another  witness  was  asked,  what  was  the  reputation  of  the,  first  witness  for 

truth  and  veracity,  who  replied  that  he  had  no  means  of  knowing,  not  having 
had  any  transactions  with  him  for  five  j'ears.  This  question  was  excluded  by 
the  coui-t,  which  must  judge  according  to  its  discretion  whether  or  not  it 
applies  to  a  time  too  remote. 
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This  case  was  brought  up  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Forthern  District  of  California. 

The  history  of  the  trial  in  the  court  below  is  fully  set  forth  in  the 
opinion  of  this  court. 

It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Phillips,  for  the  plaintifi's  in  error,  and  by  Mr. 
Gifford,  for  the  defendants.  The  arguments  of  the  counsel  upon 
many  of  the  points  which  occurred  are  omitted,  and  only  the  two 
following  will  be  noticed. 

With  respect  to  impeaching  the  character  of  a  witness,  Mr.  Phillips 
said: 

Evidence  was  oflfered  to  impeach  the  character  of  one  of  defend- 
ants' witnesses,  by  showing  his  "  general  reputation  for  moral  char- 
acter." It  was  objected,  that  "  the  inquiry  should  be  limited  to  his 
general  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity";  and  the  objection  was 
sustained. 

The  authorities  on  this  point  are  to  be  found  carefully  collated  in 
21  American  Law  Journal,  'E.  S.,  page  145,  where  it  is  said,  that  so 
far  as  the  decisions  in  England  are  concerned,  "they  are  unanimous 
to  the  point  that  the  true  criterion  of  the  credit  of  a  witness  is  his 
general  character  and  conduct,  and  not  his  general  character  for 
truth  and  veracity.  The  English  books  will  be  examined  in  vain  for 
a  single  authoritative  case  which  in  any  respect  limits  the  examina- 
tion upon  this  point  to  the  character  for  truth  and  veracity." 

Upon  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  this  rule  obtains  in  most 
of  our  States. 

Other  evidence  was  then  oft'ered  to  prove  the  reputation  of  the 
witness  from  1850  to  1853  for  truth  and  veracity.  To  which  it  was 
objected,  that  "the  dates  named  were  too  remote,  and  that  the  rep- 
utation of  the  witness  at  a  period  less  remote  from  the  time  of  trial 
could  be  alone  put  in  issue."    This  objection  was  also  sustained. 

The  judgment  was  rendered  on  the  26th  October,  1857,  and  the 
time  covered  by  the  inquiry  was  from  1850  to  1853,  so  that  the  in- 
termediate period  was  less  than  four  years. 

This  is  certainly  a  short  statute  of  limitations  in  favor  of  reputation. 
Whatever  influence  the  question  of  time  was  entitled  to,  was  for  the 
jury  to  consider.  The  judge  could  not  exclude  the  evidence  as  incom- 
petent, for  there  is  neither  common-law  rule  nor  statute  to  justify  it. 

The  view  which  Mr.  Gifford  took  of  these  points  was  the  following: 
The  objection  to  the  inquiry  as  to  Jesse  Morrill's  reputation  for 
"moral  character"  was  properly  sustained. 
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1.  It  is  not  iu  any  case  propex'  to  seek  to  impeach  a  witness,  by 
proving  what  was  his  reputation  for  moral  character.  The  inquiry 
should  be  as  to  his  reputation  for  truth-  and  veracity.  United  States 
V.  Van  Sickle,  2  McLean,  219 ;  Goss  v.  Stimpson,  2  Sumner,  610 ; 
Gilbert  v.  Sheldon,  13  Barb.,  623 ;  The  People  v.  Rector,  19  Wend., 
569;  Jackson  v.  Leiois,  13  Johns.,  504;  The  State  v.  Bruce,  24  Maine, 
71,  72;  Phillips  v.  Rinr/field,  1  Appl,  375;  Comm.onicealth  v.  Morse,  3 
Pick,  194,  196;  Morse  v.  Pine,  4  Vt.,  281 ;  State  v.  Smith,  7  Id.,  141; 
State  V.  Forrest,  15  M.,  435 ;  State  v.  Randolph,  24  Conn.,  363 ;  State 
V.  Hoioard,  9  N.  H.,  485;  Gilchrist  v.  McKee,  4  Watts,  380;  Chess  v. 
Chess,  1  Penn.,  32;  Uhl  v.  Commonwealth,  6  Gratt.,  706;  Ward  v. 
TAe  jSfate,  28  Ala.,  53 — (court  divided;)  Ford  v.  Ford,  7  Humph., 
92 ;  Jones  v.  The  State,  13  Tex.,  168  ;  Perkins  v.  Nobley,  4  Warden's 
Ohio  State  R.,  668 ;  Taylor  on  Evidence,  sec.  1083. 

The  testimony  was  pi'operly  excluded  as  to  what  was  the  reputar 
tion  of  Jesse  Morrill  in  1852  or  1853, — about  five  years  before  the 
trial. 

1.  Because  it  does  not  appear  that  said  Morrill  was  a  witness  called 
by  the  defendants.  He  is  not  named  in  the  notices  of  special  mat- 
ter of  defense  as  one  of  the  defendants'  witnesses,  and  he  is  not 
named  in  the  lists  of  witnesses  examined  by  the  defendants. 

It  must  appear  by  the  record  that  he  was  called  by  the  defendants, 
or  this  objection  for  that  reason  must  fall. 

The  law  requires  that  an  authenticated  transcript  of  the  record  and 
an  assignment  of  errors  shall  be  returned  with  the  writ ;  and  there 
can  be  no  error  cognizable  by  this  court,  unless  it  appears  from  the 
record. 

The  mere  assertion  of  facts  in  the  assignment  of  errors  to  show  error 
cannot  be  substituted  for  the  record.  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  sec.  22 ; 
Conkling's  Treatise,  3d  ed.,  689;  Stevens  v.  Gladding  ^  Proud,  19 
How.,  64 ;  Parsons  v.  Beddford  et  al.,  3  Peters,  433,  445. 

All  the  information  the  record  gives,  is  that  this  Morrill  "  had,  as 
a  witness  in  said  case,  given  material  evidence  for  the  defense  on 
said  trial." 

There  is  nothing  more  common  than  for  a  witness  called  by  one 
party  to  give  "  material  evidence  "  for  the  other  party.  This  is  con- 
stantly done  on  cross-examinations,  and  often  by  the  party  opposed 
to  the  one  calling  the  witness,  making  him  his  own  witness  as  to 
certain  facts. 

A  party  cannot  impeach  a  witness  called  by  himself,  by  proving 
him  unworthy  of  belief.     Graham  &  Waterman  on  ]^ew  Trials,  953. 

The  com-t  below  ruled  out  the  evidence  ofi'ered  to  impeach  Morrill, 
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and,  except  in  so  far  as  the  I'ecord  shows,  this  court  has  no  means  of 
knowing  why.  All  presumptions  are  in  favor  of  the  correctness  of 
the  ruling.  This  court  is  bound  to  consider  the  determination  of  the 
court  below  to  have  been  correct,  on  the  common  presumption  that 
the  judge  exercised  his  jurisdiction  soundly,  until  the  facts  are  pre- 
sented showing  the  contrary.  2  Graham  &  Waterman  on  New  Trials, 
596  to  599,  and  cases. 

2.  Said  testimony  was  properly  excluded,  because  if  it  had  appeared 
that  this  Morrill  was  a  witness  in  behalf  of  the  defendants,  an  attempt 
to  impeach  him,  by  proving  what  his  reputation  was  four  or  five  years 
before  the  trial,  was  not  admissible. 

There  must  be  a  limit  of  time,  back  of  whicli  a  party  cannot  go  to 
prove  the  reputation  of  a  witness  to  impeach  him ;  else  to  impeach  a 
man  on  a  trial  to-day,  it  might  be  proved  what  his  reputation  was 
for  truth  and  veracity  fifty  years  ago. 

There  is  no  specific  time  fixed  by  law,  and  it  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  judge  at  the  trial. 

There  was  no  offer  or  suggestion  in  the  present  case,  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintitfs,  to  add  anything  to  the  proof  proposed. 

They  called  one  witness  who,  as  appears  from  the  record,  did  then 
know  Morrill,  and  proposed  to  prove  by  him  what  Morrill's  reputa- 
tion was  for  moral  character.  This  being  ruled  out  as  an  improper 
form  of  question,  they  dropped  that  witness,  and  called  another,  who 
did  not  know  Morrill,  and  had  not  known  him  for  four  or  five  years, 
and  then  varied  the  question,  and  put  it  as  to  his  reputation  for  truth  . 
and  veracity. 

Why  did  they  not  put  the  question  in  that  form  to  the  first  witness, 
who  had  the  information  ?  Obviously,  for  the  reason  that  they  dared 
not  properly  interrogate  a  witness  having  the  requisite  knowledge, 
but  preferred  rather  to  weave  snares  to  suspend  the  case  and  bill  of 
exceptions. 

Mr.  Justice  Clifford  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Northern  District  of  California.  According  to  the  transcript,  the 
declaration  in  this  case  was  filed  on  the  18th  day  of  March,  1856. 
It  was  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case  for  an  alleged  infringement 
of  certain  letters  patent  purporting  to  have  been  duly  issued  to  the 
plaintiffs  for  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  a  certain  machine  or 
implement  called  a  sluice-fork,  used  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
stones  from  sluices  and  sluice-boxes  in  washing  gold.  A&the  foun- 
dation of  the  suit,  the  plaintiffs,  in  their  declaration,  set  up  the  letters 
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patent,  alleging  that  they  were  the  original  and  first  inventors  of  the 
improvement  therein  described,  and  charged  that  the  defendants,  on 
the  2d  day  of  July,  1855,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  between 
that  day  and  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  unlawfully 
and  without  license  vended  and  sold  a  large  number  of  the  improved 
forks,  made  in  imitation  of  their  invention.  To  this  charge  the  de- 
fendants pleaded  the  general  issue,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  set  up  in 
their  answer  to  the  declaration  two  other  grounds  of  defense.  In  the 
first  place,  they  denied  that  the  plaintiffi  were  the  original  and  first 
inventors  of  the  improvement  described  in  the  letters  patent,  averring 
■  that  the  supposed  improvement  was  known  and  used  by  divers  other 
persons  in  the  United  States  lon^  before  the  pretended  invention  of 
the  plaintiffs.  They  also  alleged  that  the  improvement  claimed  by 
the  plaintiffs  as  their  invention  was  not  the  proper  subject  of  a  pat- 
ent, within  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Patent  Law  of  the 
United  States. 

By  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  Patent  Act  of  the  4th  of  July,  1836, 
the  defendant,  in  actions  claiming  damages  for  making,  using,  or 
selling  the  thing  patented,  is  permitted  to  plead  the  general  issue, 
and  for  certain  defenses,  therein  specified,  to  give  that  act  and  any 
special  matter  in  evidence  which  is  pertinent  to  the  issue,  and  of 
which  notice  in  writing  may  have  been  given  to  the  plaintiff  or  his 
attorney  thirty  days  before  the  trial.  "Within  that  provision,  and  sub- 
ject to  that  condition,  he  may,  under  the  general  issue,  give  any 
special  matter  in  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  the  patentee  was 
not  the  ori^nal  and  first  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  thing  patented, 
or  a  substantial  and  material  part  thereof  claimed  as  new,  or  that  it 
had  been  described  in  some  public  work  anterior  to  the  supposed  dis- 
covery by  the  patentee,  or  had  been  in  public  use,  or  on  sale,  with 
the  consent  and  allowance  of  the  patentee,  before  his  application  for 
a  patent.  But  whenever  the  defendant  relies  in  his  defense  on  the 
fact  of  a  previous  invention  or  knowledge  or  use  of  the  thing  pat^ 
ented,  he  is  required  to  "state  in  his  notice  of  special  matter  the 
names  and  places  of  residence  of  those  whom  he  intends  to  prove  to 
have  possessed  a  prior  knowledge  of  the  thing,  and  where  the  same 
had  been  used." 

Two  written  notices  were  accordingly  given  by  the  defendants  of 
special  matter  to  be  offered:  in  evidence  by  them  at  the  ti-ial,  in  sup- 
port of  the  first  ground  of  defense  set  up  in  the  answer  to  the  dec- 
laration. One  was  dated  on  the  28th  day  of  August,  1856,  and 
the  other  on  the  19th  day  of  September  of  the  succeeding  year,  but 
they  were  both  duly  served  and  filed  in  court  more  than  thirty  days 
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before  the  trial.  Upon  this  state  of  the  pleadings,  the  parties,  on  the 
20th  day  of  October,  1857,  went  to  trial,  and  the  jury,  under  the  rul- 
ings and  instructions  of  the  presiding  justice,  returned  their  verdict 
for  the  defendants.  After  the  plaintiffs  had  introduced  evidence 
tending  to  prove  the  alleged  infringement  of  their  patent,  they 
claimed  that  counsel  fees  were  recoverable  as  damages  in  this  action,, 
and  offered  proof  accordingly,  in  order  to  show  what  would  be  a 
reasonable  charge  in  that  behalf. 

That  evidence  was  objected  to  by  the  defendants,  upon  the  ground 
that  counsel  fees  were  not  recoverable  as  damages  in  actions  of  that 
description,  and  the  court  sustained  the  objection,  and  excluded  the 
evidence, — ^to  which  ruling  the  plaintiffs  excepted.  Little  or  no  re- 
liance was  placed  upon  this  exception  by  the  counsel  of  the  plahitiffs, 
and  in  view  of  the  circumstances  one  or  two  remarks  upon  the  sub- 
ject will  be  sufficient.  Suppose  it  could  be  admitted  that  counsel 
fees  constituted  a  proper  element  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury, 
in  the  estimation  of  damages  in  cases  of  this  description,  still  the 
error  of  the  court  in  excluding  the  evidence  would  furnish  no  ground 
to  reverse  the  judgment,  for  the  reason  that  the  verdict  was  for  the 
defendants.  For  all  purposes  connected  with  this  investigation,  it 
must  be  assumed,  under  the  finding  of  the  jury,  that  the  plaintiffs 
were  not  entitled  to  any  damages  whatever;  and  if  not,  then  the 
evidence  excluded  by  the  ruling  of  the  court  was  entirely  immaterial. 
But  the  evidence  was  properly  rejected  on  the  ground  assumed  by 
the  presiding  justice. 

Counsel  fees  are  not  a  proper  element  for  the  consideration  of  the 
jury  in  the  estimation  of  damages  in  actions  for  the  infringement  of  ■ 
a  patent-right.  That  point  has  been  directly  ruled  by  this  court,  and 
is  no  longer  an  open  question.  Jurors  are  required  to  lind  the  actual 
damages  incurred  by  the  plaintiff'  at  the  time  his  suit  was  brought ; 
and  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  defendant  has  not  acted  in 
good  faith,  or  has  caused  unnecessary  expense  and  injury  to  the 
plaintiff,  the  court  may  render  judgment  for  a  larger  surri,  not  exceed- 
ing three  times  the  amount  of  the  verdict.  5  Stat,  at  Large,  page 
123;  Bay  v.  Woodworth,  13  How.,  372.  To  maintain  the  issue  on 
their  part,  the  defendants  offered  three  depositions,  each  tending  to 
prove  that  the  plaintiffs  w>3re  not  the  original  and  first  inventors  of 
the  improvement  descinbed  in  their  letters  patent. 

Objection  was  seasonably  made  by  the  plaintiffs  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  each  of  these  depositions,  on  two  grounds:  1.  Becau^  the 
first  notice  of  special  matter  to  be  introduced  at  the  trial  did  not 
accord  with  the  proof  offered,  as  contained  in  these  depositions. 
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2.  Because  the  second  notice  of  special  matter  to  be  thus  introduced 
was  served  and  filed  without  any  order  from  the  court,  and  therefore 
should  be  disregarded. 

Exceptions  were  duly  taken  to  the  respective  rulings  of  the  court, 
in  admitting  each  of  these  depositions ;  but  as  they  all  depend  upon 
.  the  same  general  considerations,  they  will  be  considered  together. 

It  is  conceded  by  the  defendants  that  the  first  notice  was,  to  some 
extent,  insnfficient.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  by  the  plain- 
tiffi  that  the  terms  df  the  second  notice  were  sufliciently  comprehen- 
sive and  specific  to  justify  the  rulings  of  the  court,  in  allowing  the 
depositions  to  be  read  to  the  jury.  They,  however,  insist  upon  the 
objection,  taken  at  the  trial,  that  it  was  served  and  filed  without  any 
order  of  the  court,  and  that  it  was  insufficient,  because  it  was  served 
and  filed  subsequently  to  the  time  when  the  depositions  were  taken 
and  filed  in  court. 

Eut  neither  of  these  objections  can  be  sustained.  All  that  the  act 
of  Congress  requires,  is  that  notice  of  the  special  matter  to  be  offered 
in  evidence  at  the  trial  shall  be  in  writing,  and  be  given  to  the  plain- 
tiff or  his  attorney  more  than  thirty  days  before  the  trial.  By  the 
plain  tei'ms  of  the  law,  it  is  a  right  conferred  upon  the  defendant ; 
and  of  course  he  may  exercise  it  in  the  manner  and  upon  the  condi- 
tions therein  pointed  out,  without  any  leave  or  order  from  the  court. 
When  the  notice  is  properly  drawn,  and  duly  and  seasonably  served 
and  filed  in  court  as  a  part  of  the  pleadings,  nothing  further  is  re- 
quired .to  give  the  defendant  the  full  and  unrestricted  benefit  of  the 
provision. 

Such  notice  is  required,  in  order  to  guard  patentees  from  being 
surprised  at  the  trial  by  evidence  of  a  natm'e  which  they  could  not  be 
presumed  to  know  or  be  prepared  to  meet,  and  thereby  subject  them 
either  to  delay  or  a  loss  of  their  cause.  To  prevent  such  consequen- 
ces, the  defendant  is  required  to  specify  the  names  and  places  of 
residence  of  the  persons  on  whose  prior  knowledge  of  the  alleged 
improvement  he  relies  to  disprove  the  novelty  of  the  invention,  and 
the  place  or  places  where  the  same  had  been  used.  Wilton  v.  Bml- 
roads,  1  Wall.  Jr.,  196. 

Compliance  with  this  provision,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  being 
a  condition  precedent  to  his  right  to  introduce  such  special  matter 
under  the  general  issue,  it  necessarily  follows  that  he  may  give  the 
requisite  notice  without  any  leave  or  order  from  the  court;  and  for 
the  same  reason,  if  he  afterwards  discovers  that  the  first  notice  served 
is  defective,  or  not  suflBciently  comprehensive  to  admit  his  defense, 
he  may  give  another,  to  remedy  the  defect  or  supply  the  deficienc}', 
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subject  to  the  same  condition,  that  it  must  be  in  writing,  and  be  served 
more  than  thirty  days  before  the  trial. 

Having  given  the  notice  as  required  by  the  act  of  Congress,  the 
defendant  at  the  trial  may  proceed  to  prove  the  facts  therein  set 
forth  by  any  legal  and  competent  testimony.  For  that  purpose,  he 
may  call  and  examine  witnesses  upon  the  stand,  or  he  may  introduce 
any  deposition  which  has  been  legally  taken  in  the  cause.  Under 
those  circumstances,  depositions  taken  before  the  notice  was  served, 
as  well  as  those  taken  afterward,  are  equally  admissible,  provided  the 
statements  of  the  deponents  are  applicable  to  the  matters  thus  put  in 
issue  between  the  parties. 

After  the  defense  was  closed,  the  plaintiffs  offered  evidence  to  im- 
peach one  of  the  witnesses,  who  had  given  material  testimony  for 
the  defendants.  When  called,  the  impeaching  witness  stated  that  he 
knew  the  witness  sought  to  be  impeached,  and  knew  other  persons 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  witness,  and  that  they  both  resided  in 
the  city  of  Sacramento ;  whereupon  the  counsel  of  the  plaintiffs  put 
the  question,  "  What  is  the  reputation  of  the  witness  for  moral  char- 
acter ?  "  To  that  question,  the  counsel  of  the  defendants  objected,  on 
the  ground  that  the  inquiry  should  be  limited. to  the  general  rep- 
utation of  the  witness  for  truth  and  veracity,  with  the  right  to  put 
the  further  inquiry,  whether  the  witness  testifying  would  believe  the 
other  on  his  oath ;  and  the  court  sustained  the  objection,  and  rejected 
the  testimony. 

No  reasons  were  assigned  by  the  court  for  the  ruling;  and  of  course 
the  only  point  presented  is  whether  the  particular  question  propound- 
ed was  properly  excluded. 

Courts  of  justice  differ  very  widely,  whether  the  general  reputation 
of  the  witness  for  truth  and  veracity  is  the  true  and  sole  criterion  of  his 
credit,  or  whether  the  inquiry  may  not  properly  be  extended  to  his  en- 
tite  moral  character  and  estimation  in  society.  They  also  differ  as  to 
the  right  to  inquire  of  the  impeaching  witnesswhether  he  would  believe 
the  other  on  his  oath.  All  agree,  however,  that  the  first  inquiry 
must  be  restricted  either  to  the  general  reputation  of  the  witness  for 
truth  and  veracity,  or  to  his  general  character;  and  that  it  cannot  bo 
extended  to  particular  facts  or  transactions,  for  the  reason  that,  while 
every  man  is  supposed  to  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  those  general 
inquiries,  it  is  not  likely  he  would  be  equally  so  without  notice  to 
answer  as  to  particular  acts. 

According  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Greeuleaf,  the  inquiry  in  all  cases 
should  be  restricted  to  the  general  reputation  of  the  witness  for  truth 
and  veracity;  and  he  also  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  weight  of 
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authority  iu  the  American  coui-ts  is  against  allowing  the  questipn  to 
be  put  to  the  impeaching  witness  whether  he  would  believe  the  other 
on  his  oath.  Iu  ihe  last  edition  of  his-workon  The  Law  of  Evidence, 
he  refers  to  several  decided  cases^  which,  appear  to  support  these  po- 
sitions; and  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  these  decisions,  as  well 
as  others. that  have  since  been  made  to  the  same  effect,  are  enforced, 
by  reasons,  di'awn  from  the  analogies  of  the  law,  to  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  give  any  satisfactory  answer,  1  Qreenl.  Ev.,  sec.  461 ; 
Phillips  V.  EingfieU,  f 9  Me.,  37.5,  per  Shepley,  J. ;  Goss  v.  Stimpson, 
2  Sumn.,  610;  Wood  v.  Mann,  2  Sumn.,  321;.  Craiff  v.  The  State,  5 
Ohio  ]Sr.  S.,  605;  Gilbert  v.  Sheldon,  13  Barb.,  623;  Jac/csonv.  Lewis, 
13  Johns.,  504;  United  States  v.  Van  Sickle,  2  McLean,  219;  The 
State  V.  Bruce,  24  Mo.,  72;  Com,  v.  Morse,  3  Pick.,  196 ;  Gilchrist  v. 
McEee,  4  Watts,  380;  The  State  v.  Smith,  7  Yt.,  141;  Frye  v.  Bank 
of  Illinois,  11  111.,  367 ;  Jones  v.  The  State,  13  Tex,,  168-;  The  State  v. 
Randolph,  24  Gonn.,  363;  Vhl  v.  Com.,  6  Gratt.,  706;  Wike  v.  Light- 
ner,  US.  &  R.,  338;  Kemmel  v.  Kemrmel,  3  S.  &  E,.,  338;  The  State 
V.  Howard,  9  N.  H.,  485  ;  Buckner  v.  The  State,  20  Ohio,  18 ;  Fond  v. 
Ford,  7  Humph.,  92 ;  Thurman  v.  Virgin,  18  B.  Munroe,  792 ;  Per- 
kins V.  Nobley,  4-Ohio  K  S.,  668;  Bates  v.  Barber,  4  Gush.,  107. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  recent  English  writer  on  the  law  of  evidence, 
of  great  repute,  maintains  that;  the  inquiry  in  such  cases  properly 
in-volves  the  entire  moral  character  of  the  witness  whose  credit  is 
thus  impeached,  and  his  estimation  in  society ;  and  that  the  opinion 
of  the  impeaching  witness,  as  to -whether  he  is  entitled  to  be  believed 
on  his  oath,  is  also  admissible  to  the  jury.  2  Taylor  Ev.,  sees.  1082,> 
1083. 

That  learned  writer  insists  that  the  regular  mode,  of  examining 
into  the  character  of  the  witness  sought  to  be  impeached,  is  to  ask  the 
witness  testifying  whether  he  knows  his  general  reputation ;  and  if 
eoi  what  that  reputation  is,  and  whether,  from  such  knowledge,  he 
would  believe  him  upon  his  oath.  In  support  of  this  m,ode  of  conduct- 
ing the  examination,  he  refers  to  several  decidedcases,  both  English 
and  American,  which  appear  to  sustain  the  views  of  the  writer,  Rees 
V.  Waism,  32  How.  St.  Tr.,  496;  Mitoson  v.  Hartsink,  4  Bsp.  E..,  104; 
Rex  V.  Roc/aoood,  13  How.  St.  Tr.,  211 ;  Carpenter  v.  Wallj  11  Ad.  & 
El.,  803 ;  Anonymous,  1  Hill,  (S;  C.,)  259 ; '  Hum.e  v.  Scott,  3  A.  K. 
Marshall,  282;  Day  v.  The  State,  1.3  Miss.,  422;  3  Am.  Law  Jour., 
N.  8.,  145. 

Both  Mr.  Greenleaf  and  Mr.  Taylor  agree,  however,  that  the  im- 
peaching witness  must  be  able  to  state  what  is  generally  said  of  the 
other  witness  by  those  among  whom  he  resides,  and  with  whom  he 
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is  chiefly  conversant,  and  in  effect  admit,  that  unless  he  can  so  speak,, 
he  is  not  qualified  to  testify  upoA  the  subject,  for  the  I'eason  that  it  is 
only  what  is  genei'ally  said  of  the  witness  by  his  neighbors  that  con- 
stitutes his  general  reputation.  To  that  extent  they  concur,  and  so, 
as  a  general  remark,  do  the  authorities  which  on  the  one  sidfe  and 
the  other  support  these  respective  theories ;  but  beyond  that,  the 
views  of  these  commentators,  as  well  as  the  authorities,  appear  to  be 
irreconcilable. 

In  referring  to  this  conflict  of  opinion  among  text  writers,  and 
judicial  decisions,  we  have  not  done  so  because  there  is  anything 
presented  in  this  record  that  makes  it  necessary  to  choose  betweej?. 
them,  or  even  renders  it  proper  that  we  should  attempt  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  upon  the  subject.  Gn  the  coijl: 
trary,  our  main  pui-poae  in  doing  so  is  to  bring  the  particular  question 
exhibited  in  the  bill  of  exceptions  to  the  test  of  both  theories,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether,  under  either  rule  of  practice,  it  ought  to  have 
been  allowed.  Under  the  flrst  mode  of  conducting  the  examination, 
it  is  admitted  that  it  was  properly  rejected,  and  we  think  it  was 
equally  improper,  supposing  the  other  rule  of  practice  to  be  correct. 
Whenever  a  witness  is  called  to  impeach  the  credit  of  another,  he 
must  know  what  is  generally  said  of  the  witness  whose  credit  is  im- 
peached by  those  among  whom  the  last-named  witness  resides,  in 
order  that  he  may  be.  able  to  answer  the  inquiry,  either  as  to  his  gen- 
eral character  in  the  broader  sense,  or  as  to  his  general  reputation  for 
truth  and  veracity,  lie  is  not  required  to  speak- from  his  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  acte  and  transactions  from  which  the  character  or  repu- 
tation of  the  witness  has  been  derived,  nor  indeed  is  he  allowed  to 
do  so,  but  he  must  speak  from  his  own  knowledge  of  what  is  gen- 
erally said  of  him  by  those  among  whom  hj©  resides,  and  with  whom 
he  is  chiefly  conversant;  and  any  question  that  does  not  call  for 
such  knowledge  is  an  improper  one,  and  ought  to  be  rejected.  No 
case  has  been  cited  authorizing  such  a  question,  or  even  furnishing 
an  example  where  it  was  put,  and  our  researches  in  that'  direction 
have  not  been  attended  with  any  better  success.  For  these  reasons, 
we  think  the  question  was  properly  excluded.  Some  further  attempts 
were  made  by  the  plaintitFs  to  impeach  this  witness,  and  with  that 
view  thej'  called  another  witness,  who  testified  that  he  knew  the  one 
sought  to  be  impeached,  and  had  had  business  transactions  Avith  him 
during  the  years  1852-'53,  in  the  city  where  they  resided.  ■  On  being 
asked  by  the  counsel  of  the  plaintiffs  what  was  the  reputation  of  the 
witness  for  truth  and  veracity,  he  replied  that  he  had  no  means  of 
knowing  what  it  was,  not  having  had  any  dealings  with  him  since 
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those  transactions;  thereupon  the  same  counsel  repeated  the  ques- 
tion, limiting  it  to  that  period. 

Objection  was  made  to  that  question  by  the  counsel  of  the  defend- 
ants, on  the  ground  that  the  pei'iod  named  in  the  question  was  too 
remote,  and  the  court  sustained  the  objection  and  excluded  the  ques- 
tion. To  this  ruling  the  plaintiffs  excepted.  Such  testimony,  un- 
doubtedly, may  properly  be  excluded  by  the  court,  when  it  applies  to 
a  period  of  time  so  remote  from  the  transaction  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy as  .thereby  to  oecome  entirely  unsatisfactory  and  immaterial; 
and  as  the  law  cannot  fix  that  period  of  limitation,  it  must  necessarily 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Considering  that  the  witness 
had  already  stated  that  he  was  not  able  to  answer  the  question,  we 
do  not  think  that  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  this  ease  was  unreas- 
onably exercised.  None  of  the  exceptions  can  be  sustained,  and  the 
judgment  of  the -Circuit  Court  is  therefore 

Affirmed  with  costs. 


The  Matok,  Aldermen,  and  Commonaltt  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  plaintiffs  in  error,  v.  Franklin  Kansom  and  Uzziah 
Wenman. 

(23  Howard,  487.) 

In  an  action  for  damages  for  the  infringement  of  a  patent-right,  the  plaintifiF 
must  furnish  some  data  by  which  the  jury  may  estimate  the  actual  damage. 
■If  he  rests  his  case  after  merely  proving  an  infringement  of  liis  patent,  he 
may  be  entitled  to  nominal  damages,  but  no  more. 

This  case  was  brought  up  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
The  case  is  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

It  was  submitted  on  a  printed  argument  by  Mr.  Keller,  for  the 
defendants  in  error ;  no  counsel  appearing  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error. 

Mr.  Justice  Grier  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  plaintiffs  in  error  were  defendants  in  an  action  .for  infringe- 
ment of  a  patent  "  for  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  applying  water  to  fire-engines,  so  as  to  render  their  operation  more 
efficient." 

On  the  trial,  they  took  some  twenty-four  exceptions  to  the  rulings 
of  the  court  in  their  charge  to  the  jury;  but  they  have  not  seen  fit  to 
appear  in  this  court,  and  point  out  to  us  on  which  of  these  numerous 
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exceptions  they  principally  rely  for  the  reversal  of  the  judgment. 
The  defendants  in  error  have  not  elected  to  have  the  writ  of  error 
dismissed  for  want  of  prosecution,  but  have  filed  a  printed  argument, 
praying  for  an  affirmance  of  the  judgment. 

On  examination  of  the  record,  we  find  that  the  bill  of  exceptions 
contains  no  copy  of  the  specification  of  the  letters  patent.  "Without 
this,  we  are  unable  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  construction  of  the 
patent  by  the  court  below. 

But  there  is  one  exception  which  the  record  enables  us  to  examine, 
and  in  which  we  think  there  is  error. 

The  defendants'  fourteenth  prayer  for  instruction  is  as  follows : 

"  The  plaintiffs  have  furnished  no  data  to  estimate  actual  damage, 
and,  therefore,  in  no  aspect  of  the  case  can  they  recover  more  than 
nominal  damages." 

If  the  predicate  of  this  pi'oposition  be  true,  the  conclusion  was 
correct,  and  the  instruction  should  have  been  given  by  the  court. 

Where  a  plaintiff  is  allowed  to  recover  only  "  actual  damages,"  he 
is  bound  to  furnish  evidence  by  which  the  jury  may  assess  them.  If 
he  rest  his  case,  after  merely  proving  an  infringement  of  his  patent, 
he  jQay  be  entitled  to  nominal  damages,  but  no  more.  He  cannot 
call  on  a  jury  to  guess  out  his  case  without  evidence.  Actual  dam- 
ages must  be  calculated,  not  imagined,  and  an  arithmetical  calcular 
tion  cannot  be  made  without  certain  data  on  which  to  make  it. 

The  invention  in  this  case  was  not  one  which  enabled  the  patentee 
to  make  a  profit  by  a  monopoly  of  its  use.  Nor  was  it  a  separate  and 
distinct  machine,  by  the  sale  of  which  he  could  make  a  profit.  The 
patent  is  for  an  improvement  in  the  apparatus  of  the  common  fire- 
engine,  by  which  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  water  from  the  hy- 
drant may  be  combined  with  the  hydraulic  pressure  of  the  engine, 
and  thus  add  to  its  power  and  efficiency.  There  was  evidence  tend- 
ing to  show  the  invention  to  be  valuable,  and  that  it  could  be  applied 
to  the  engines  in  use  at  an  expense  of  twenty-five  dollars,  thereby 
greatly  increasing  the  power  of  the  machine.  It  was  proved  that  the 
city  had  applied  this  invention  to  fifty  engines,  but  no  information 
whatever  of  the  price  or  value  of  a  single  license  is  given  in  the  bill ; 
fifty  is  the  coefficient  by  which  an  unknown  number  is  to  be  multi- 
plied, and  without  further  data  the  result  is  still  an  unknown  quan- 
tity. If  there  had  been  anj'^  proof  that  the  selling  price  of  a  single 
license  for  a  single  engine  was  four  hundred  dollars,  the  jury  would 
have  had  something  to  support  their  verdict  for  |20,000. 

In  the  case  of  Seymour  v.  McCormick,  16  Howard,  485,  it  was  de- 
cided, by  this  court,  that  where  the  pi-ofit  of  the  patentee  is  derived 
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ndther  from  an  exclusive  use  of  the  thing  patented,  nor  from  a  mon- 
bpoly  of  making  it  for  others  to  use,  the  actual  damage  wMch  he 
suffers  by  the  use  of  his  improvement  without  his  license,  is  the  price 
of  it,  with  interest,  and  uo  more.  It  is  to  his  advantage  that  every 
one  should  use  his  invention,  provided  he  pays  for  a  license.  The 
only  damage  to  the  pateirtee  is  the  non-payment  of  that  sum  when 
the  infringer  commences  the  use  of  the  invention. 

As  the  plaintiffs  in  this  case  did  not  furnish  any  evidence  upon 
which  to  found  a  calculation  of  actuail  damages,  the  court  should 
have  instructed  the  jury  as  requested  by  the  counsel.  Instead  of  it^ 
the  court  instructed  the  jury  as  follows: 

"  If  the  invention  is  valuable ;  if  by 'its  use  the  power  and  efficiency 
of  the  fire-engines  beflon^iig  to  the  defendant  are  so  increased  that 
fifty  engines  used  with  this  improvement  are  equal  in  practical  effect 
to  seventy-five,  or  any  other  number  of  engines,  used  without  this 
improvement,  the  jury  are  at  liberty  to  infer,  if  they  think  the  infer- 
ence a  just  one,  that  the  defendant,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  has 
saved  the  cost  of  the  purchase  and  operation  of  the  additional  num- 
ber of  engines  which  would  have  been  required  to  produce  the  same 
results  if  this  invention  had  not  been  used ;  and  that  the  corporate 
authorities,  if  they  had  admitted  the  plaintiffs'  rights,  would  have 
paid  the  amount  of  this  additional  cost.,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  as  the 
consideration  for  a  license  to  use  this  invention,  rather  than  to  aban- 
don its  use;  and  that  the  plaintiffs  have  therefore  lost  by  the  mfringe- 
ment  what  the  defendant  would  have  so  paid  to  secure  such  license. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  benefits  received  by  the  defendant  in  its 
coi-porate  capacity,  from  the  use  of  the  invention,  in  the  consequent 
reduction  of  its  expenditures  for  fire-engines,  arid  their  mahagemeut 
and  operation,  are  proper  subjects  for  consideration  in  determining 
the  plaintiffs'  damages;  and  the  jury  must  determine  for  themselves, 
upon  the  consideration  of  this  and  the  other  facts  of  the  case,  (if  they 
find  that  the  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  recover,)  what  damages  have 
been  actually  sustaiped  by  the  plaintiff's  in  consequence  of  the  unau- 
thorized and  wrongful  acts  of  the  defendant,  being  careful  only  to 
give  the  actual  damages  proved,  and  not  to  speculate  upon  the  pos- 
sibility, or  even  probability,  of  damages  beyond  such  as  are  proved  to 
have  been  sustained  by  the  plaintiffs." 

It  was  of  little  use  to  caution  the  jury  from  gi,ving  speeulative  or 
any  other  than  "actual  damages,"  after  the  large  mat-gin  of  infereoce 
and  presumption  which  they  were  permitted  to  take  in  order  to  find 
data  by  which  to  calculate  them. 

It  was  said,  in  the  case  to  which  we  have  referred,  "actual  data- 
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agos  should  be  actually  proved,  and  cannot  be  assumed  as  a  legal 
inference  from  facts "  wbieb  afford  no  data  by  which  they  can  bo 
calculated. 

In  order  to  find  out  the  plaintift's'  loss  or  damage,  the  jury  were 
allowed  by  the  court  to  ivfer  that  the  defendants  have  saved  all  the 
money  indicated  by  the  comparative  powers  of  the  engines  with  and 
without  the  improvement;  and  after  having  made  this  inference, 
they  may  presume  that  the  defendants  would  have  paid  this  amount 
to  the  plaintiff  for  the  use  of  his  improvement. 

Thus  the  possible  advantage  or  gain  made  by  the  use  of  plaintilfs' 
improvement  on  their  machines,  is  made  the  measure  of  his  loss. 
If  the  plaintiffs,  unable  to  furnish  any  othel*  data  for  a  calculation, 
had  proved  that  the  defendants  had  made  a  certain  amount  of  money 
by  putting  out  the  fires  in  New  York,  which  the  plaintiff's  would 
otherwise  have  made  by  use  of  their  invention,  he  might  with  some 
reason  contend  that  this  was  a  proper  measure. 

But  if  he  fails  to  furnish  any  evidence  of  the  proper  data  for  a  cal- 
culation of  his  damage,  he  should  not  expect  that  a  juiy  should  work 
out  a  result  for  him  by  inferences  or  presumptions  founded  on  such 
subtile  theories. 

We  therefore  diredt  the  case  to  be  remanded  for  a  venire  facias  de 
novo. 


William  H.  Phillips,  plaintiff  in  ekror,  v.  Geor&b  Paab. 

(24  Howard,  164.) 

1.  In  a  patent  taken  out  by  Page  for  certain  improvements  in  the  construction  of 

the  portable  citcular  saw-mill,  he  claimed  the  manner  of  affixing  and  guiding 
the  circnlar  saw,  by  allowing  end-play  to  its  shaft,  in  combination  with  the 
means  of  guiding  it  (the  saw)  by  friction-rollers,  embracing  it  near  its  periph- 
ery, so  as  to  leave  its  center  entirely  unchecked  laterally. 

2.  An  instruction  by  the  court  below,  that  the  claim  was  as  stated  above,  but 

adding  "  in  a  saw-mill  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  sawing  of  ordinary 
logs,"  was  erroneous. 

3.  Although  the  improvements  of  the  patentee  may  have  enabled  the  machine  to 

be  applied  to  tlie  purpose  of  sawing  logs,  when  before  it  was  applied  only  to 
the  purpose  of  sawing  light  materials,  such  as  shingles,  and  blinds  for  win- 
dows, yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  patent  to  distinguish  the  new  parts  of  the 
machine  from  the  old,  or  to  state  those  parts  which  he  had  invented,  so  as  to 
enable  the  machine  to  saw  logs. 

4.  The  Patent  Law  does  not  require  the  defendant  to  give  notice  of  the  time  when 

any  person  may  have  possessed  the  knowledge  or  use  of  the  invention  in  ques- 
tion, but  only  of  the  name  of  the  person  and  of  his  place  of  residenee,  and  the 
place  where  it  has  been  used. 
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5.  All  instruction  of  the  court  below,  making  the  time  material,  was  therefore 
erroneous. 

This  case  was  brought  up  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York. 

The  principal  question  related  to  the  construction  of  Page's  patent 
for.  improvements  in  the  construction  of  a  portable  circular  saw-mill, 
the  circumstances  of^which  are  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
"Under  the  instructions  of  the  court  below,  the  jury  found  a  verdict 
for  Page,  with  $50  damages,  and  $466.14  costs.  The  bills  of  excep- 
tion are  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

It  was  submitted  on  printed  arguments  by  Mr.  Keller,  for  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  and  Mr.  Latrobe,  for 
the  defendant. 

The  arguments  upon  the  points  in  the  case  are  omitted,  as  not  be- 
ing Hkely  to  interest  the  profession  generally. 

Mr.  Justice  Nelson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York. 

The  suit  was  brought  in  the  court  below  by  Page,  the  defendant  in 
error,  to  recover  damages  for  the  infringement  of  a  patent  for  certain 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  the  portable  circular  saw-mill. 
After  describing  minutely  the  different  parts,  and  manner  of  con- 
structing the  machine,  with  drawings  annexed,  and  also  the  use  and 
operation  of  the  respective  parts,  the  patentee  sets  forth  the  particular 
portion  of  the  construction  which  he  claims  as  his  own,  as  follows : 

"  I  claim  the  manner  of  affixing  and  guiding  the  circular  saw,  by  al- 
lowing endrflay  to  its  shaft,  in  combination  loith  the  means  of  guiding  it 
(the  saw)  by  friction-rollers,  embracing  it  near  its  periphery,  so  as  to  leave 
its  center  entirely  unchecked  laterally.  I  do  not  claim  the  use  of  friction- 
Tollers,  embracing  and  guiding  the  edge  of  a  circular  saw,  as  these 
have  been  previously  used  for  that  purpose  ;  but  I  limit  my  claim  to 
■i'leir  use,  in  combination  loith  a  saw  having  free  lateral  play  at  its  center." 

Evidence  was  given  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  in  the  course  of 
like  trial,  tending  to  prove  that,  long  before  the  time  of  granting  the 
(plaintiff''s  patent,  and  before  the  date  of  his  invention,  machines  for 
fsawing  shingles  from  short  blocks  of  timber,  and  sawing  lath  and 
bhnds  for  windows,  with  circular  saws,  varying  in  size  from  ten  to 
thirty  inches  in  diameter,  had  been  in  public  use ;  in  which  machines 
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the  circular  saw  was  guided  by  means  of  guide  pins,  embracing  it 
(the  saw)  near  the  periphery,  and  its  shaft  having  end-play,  and  be- 
ing entirely  unchecked  laterally;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  such 
machines  had  been  used  in  a  saw-mill  for  sawing  timber,  or  in  a  mill, 
or  a  machine  of  a  size  or  character  adapted  to  the  sawing  of  ordinary 
logs,  or  other  large  unsawed  timbers. 

When  the  evidence  cl(^ed,  the  defendant's  counsel  prayed  the 
court  to  charge  the  jury,  that  according  to  the  true  construction  of 
the  patent,  the  claim  is  for  the  manner  of  affixing  and  guiding  the 
circular  saw,  by  allowing  end-play  to  its  shaft,  in  combination  with 
the  means  of  guiding  it  by  friction-rollers,  embracing  it  near  its  per- 
iphery, so  as  to  leave  its  center  entirely  unchecked  laterally. 

But  the  com't  refused  so  to  charge,  and  instructed  the  jury  that  the 
claim  was  limited  to  the  manner  of  affixing  and  guiding  the  circular 
saw,  by  allowing  end-play  to  its  shaft,  in  combination  with  the  means 
of  guiding  it  by  fi'iction-rollers,  embracing  it  near  its  periphery,  so  as 
to  leave  its  center  unchecked  laterally,  in  a  saio-mill  capable  of  being 
applied  to  the  sawing  of  ordinary  logs. 

And  in  refusing  another  prayer,  the  court  charged,  that  in  order  to 
defeat  the  plaintiff's  patent  by  the  use  of  prior  machines  of  this  con- 
struction, they  must  have  been  machines  for  the  purposes  of  sawing 
in  mills  of  a  size  and  character  adapted  to  the  sawing  of  ordinary 
logs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  improvements  of  the  patentee 
in  the  manner  of  constructing  the  portable  circular  saw-mill  describ- 
ed in  his  specification  were  designed  to  adapt  it  to  the  sawing  of  logs 
in  a  saw-mill,  and  which  could  be  cari'ied  from  place  to  place,  and 
put  into  operation  by  the  use  of  horse-power ;  and  it  may  very  well 
be,  if  he  had  set  up  in  his  claim  the  improvements  or  particular 
changes  in  the  construction  of  the  old  machine,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
adapt  it  to  the  new  use,  and  one  to  which  the  old  had  not  and  could 
not  have  been  applied  without  these  changes,  the  patent  might  have 
been  sustained.  The  utility  is  not  questioned,  and,  for  aught  there 
appears  in  the  case,  such  improvements  were  before  unknown,' and 
the  circular  saw-mill  for  sawing  logs  the  first  put  in  successful  opera- 
tion. 

But  no  such  claim  is  set  up  by  the  patentee  ;  nor  does  he  distin- 
guish in  the  description  of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  nor  in  any  other 
way,  the  old  from  the  new,  or  those  parts  which  he  has  invented  or 
added  in  its  adaption  to  the  use  of  sawing  logs,  not  before  found  in 
the  old  machine  for  sawing  shingles,  blinds  for  windows,  and  other 
light  materials.     On  the  contrary,  his  claim  is  for  the  precise  organ- 
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ization  of  the  old  machine,  namely,  the  manner  of  affixhig  arid  guid- 
ing the  circular  saw,  by  allowing  end-play  to  its  shaft,  in  combination 
with  the  means  of  guiding  it  by  friction-rollers,  embrading  it  neai 
to  its  periphery,  so  as  to  leave  its  center  entirely  unchecked  ld.ter- 
ally.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this  combination.  It  had  long  been 
known  and  used  in  the  circular  saw  for  sawing  timbers  of  smallei 
dimensions  than  an  ordinary  saw-log.  Nor  does  the  enlargement  of 
the  organization  of  ifhe  machine  compared  with  the  old  one,  (the  same 
being  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  other  parts  corresponding,)  aiford 
any  ground,  in  the  sense  of  the  Patent  Law,  for  a  patent.  This  is 
done  every  day  by  the  ordinary  mechanic  in  ma^ng  a  working  ma- 
chine from  the  patent  model. 

The  patentee  in  the  present  case  must  carry  his  improvements  far- 
ther, in  order  to  reach  invention ;  he  must  contrive  the  means  of 
adapting  the  enlarged  old  organization  to  the  new  use,  namely,  the 
sawing  of  saw-logs,  and  claim,  not  the  old  pai-ts,  but  the  new  device, 
by  which  he  has  produced  the  new  results. 

The  learned  judge,  by  interpolating  the  new  purpose  of  the  im- 
provement, namely,  the  sawing  of  logs,  not  only  iusei'ted  wliat  was 
not  specified  .in  the  claim,  but,  if  it  had  been,  it  would  not  havfe 
helped  out  the  difficulty,  as  it  was  in  efi'ect,  upon  the  construction 
given,  simply  applying  an  old  organization  to  a  new  use,  which  is 
not  a  patentable  subj  ect. 

The  defect  here  is  both  in  the  specification  and  in  the  claim.  The 
former  does  not  distinguish  the  new  parts  from  the  old,  nor  is  there 
anything  in  the  specification  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished;  and 
the  latter,  instead  of  claiming  the  old  parts,  should  have  excluded 
them,  and  claimed  the  new,  by  which  the  old  were  adapted  to  the 
new  use,  producing  the  new  result. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  the  court  below  erred  in  rejecting  the  ievi- 
dence  of  the  vvitness  as  to  the  prior  knowledge  and  use  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  patentee. 

The  fifteenth  section  of  the  Patent  Law  provides,  that  when  the 
defendant  relies  in  his  defense  on  the  fact  of  a  previous  invention, 
knowledge,  or  use  of  the  thing  patented,  he  shall  give  notice  of  the 
names  and  places  of  residence  of  those  whom  he  intends  to  prove 
possessed  the  prior  knowledge,  and  where  the  same  was  used. 

In  this  case,  the  notice  stated  that  Hiram  Davis,  who  resided  ait 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  had  knowledge  of  the  said  improvemen't, 
and  of  the  use  thereof  at  that  place,  during  the  years  1836,  1837, 
'  1838,  &c.,  and  that  he  resided  there. 

The  court,  on  objectioti,  refused  to  allow  a  witness  to  prove  the 
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use  of  the  improvement  by  Davis  prior  to  the  year  1836  at  Fitch- 
burg,  holding  that  the  notice  Umited  it  within  that  time. 

Notice  of  the  time  when  the  person  possessed  the  knowledge  or 
use  of  the  invention  is  not  required  by  the  act ;  the  name  of  the  per- 
son, and  of  his  place  of  residence,  and  the  place  where  it  has  been 
used,  are  sufficient. 

The  time,  therefore,  was  not  material ;  nor  could  it  have  misled 
the  plaintiff",  as  he  had  the  name  and  place  of  residence  of  the  person, 
and  also  the  place  where  the  improvement  had  been  used. 

With  this  information  of  the  nature  and  ground  of  the  defense, 
the  plaintiff  was  in  possession  of  all  the  knowledge  enabling  him  to 
make  the  necessary  preparation  to  rebut,  that  the  defendant  possessed 
to  sustain  it. 

Judgment  reversed  and  venire. 


DIGESTED  ABSTRACT 


ABANDONMENT. 

1.  An  inventor  may  abandon  his  invention,  or  dedicate  it  to  the  public^  and 

this  inclioate  right,  tlius  once  gone,  cannot  afterward  be  resumed.  Pen- 
npck  V.  Dialogue,  127. 

2.  Under  the  act  o!  1793,  the  acquiescence  of  an  inventor  in  the  public  sale  or 

use  of  his  invention  bei|)re  his  application  for  a  patent,  creates  a  disability 
to  comply  with  tlie  terms  and  conditions  on  which  alone  he  could  receive 
a  patent.    Ibid. 

3.  Any  acquiescence  in  the  public  use  by  the  inventor  will  be  an  abandonment 

of  his  right ;  but  if  the  right  were  asserted  by  one  who  fraudulently  ob- 
tained it,  perhaps  no  lapse  of  time  could  give  it  validity.  Shaw  v.  Cooper, 
173. 

4.  If  an  individual  witness  a  sale  and  transfer  of  real  estate,  in  which  he  has 

an  equitable  lien  or  interest,  and  does  not  make  known  his  interest,  he 
shall  not  aftei-ward  be  permitted  to  assert  it.  On  this  principle  it  is  that 
a  discoverer  abandons  liis  right,  if  before  the  obtainment  of  his  patent  his 
discovery  goes  into  public  use.  But  his  right  would  be  secured  by  giving 
public  notice  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  thing  used,'  and  that  he 
should  apply  for  a  patent.    Ibid. 

5.  A  strict  construction  of  the  act,  as  it  regards  the  public  use  of  an  invention 

before  it  is  patented,  is  required  also  by  sound  policy.  The  doctrine  of 
presumed  acquiescence,  where  the  public  use  is  known,  or  might  be  known, 
to  the  inventor,  is  the  only  safe  rule  which  can  be  adopted  on  this  subject. 
Ibid. 

6.  Whatever  may  be  the  Intention  of  the  inventor,  if  he  suffers  his  invention  to 

go  into  public  use,  through  any  means  whatever,  without  an  immediate 
assertion  of  his  right,  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  patent;  nor  will  a  patent  ob- 
tained under  such  circumstances  protect  his  right.    Ibid.  -, 

7.  Alter  the  right  is  perfected  by  a  patent,  no  presumption  arises  against  it  by 

a  subsequent  use  by  the  public.    Ibid. 

8.  The  decision  of  the  court  below  as  to  a  dedication  of  an  invention  by  a  der 

scription  of  it  in  the  specification  of  a  former  patent,  is  erroneous.  By  the 
defects  mentioned  in  the  statute,  and  to  remedy  which  a  surrender  and 
reissue  is  permitted,  nothing  passes  to  the  public  from  the  specifications 
and  claims  within  the  scope  of  the  patentee's  invention.  Baitin  v.  Tag- 
gert,  969. 

9.  An  inventor  may  abandon  his  invention  to  the  public,  either  by  express 

declaration  or  conduct  equally  significant — such,  for  instance,  as  an  ac- 
quiescence, with  full  knowledge,  in  the  use  of  his  invention  by  others. 
Kendall  v.  Winsor,  1108. 
10,  The  cases  of  Pennoch  v.  Dialogue,  2  Pet.,  1,  and  Shaw  v.  Cooper,  7  Pet., 
292,  may  be  regarded  as  leading  cases  upon  the  questions  of  the  relinquish- 
ment of  patent  privileges  as  resulting  from  abandonment,  neglect,  or  use 
known  and  assented  to.    Ibid. 

See  Application  ;  Juby  ;  Pbioe  Use  ;  'Seceet  Use. 
(1149) 
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ACCOUNT   OP  PROFITS. 

1.  In  a  bill  filed  for  an  injunction  and  for  an  account  of  profits,  the  defendant 

is  accountable  for  such  profits  as  he  has  actually  made,  and  not  for  such  as 
"  with  due  diligence  and  prudence  "  might  have  been  made.  Livingston  v. 
Woodworth,  922. 

2.  An  account  of' profits  may  be  ordered  under  the  prayer  for  general  relief. 

Stevens  v.  Gladding,  981. 

3.  The  right  to  an  account  for  profits  is  incidental  to  the  right  to  an  injunction- 

in  copyright  and  patent  cases.    Ihid. 

4.  An  agreement  made  with  a  patentee  to  manufacture  his  patented  machines, 

and  the  making  and  selling  of  such  machines  under  the  patentee's  title, 
estops  such  party^in  an  action  for  account  brought  by  the  patentee,  from 
alleging  the  invalidity  of  the  patent.    Kinsman  v.  Parhhurst,  997. 

5.  Even  if-  the  patent  was  invalid,  it  would  not  have  rendered  the  sales  Of  the 

machines  illegal,  so  as  to  release  such  party  from  the  obligation  to  account. 
Ibid. 

6.  And  if  such  an  agreement  was  void,  as  against  public  policy,  it  would  fur- 

nish no  answer  to  a  claim  for  an  account  of  profits  realized.    Ibid. 
See  Damaqes. 


ACTIONS. 

1.  Under  section  5  of  the  act  of  1793,  an  assignee  of  a  part  of  a  patent-right  can- 

not maintain  an  action  for  a  violation  of  it.     Tijler  v.  Tuel,  1. 

2.  In  construing  a  patent,  the  intention  of  the  government  and  the  patentee  is 

entitled  to  great  consideration  ;  the  authorizing  the  issue  of  the  patent,  the 
petition  for  the  issue  of  the  patent,  and  tlie  specification  may  all  be  I'csorted 
for  such  intention.    Evans  v.  Eaton,  8. 

3.  The  purchase  of  an  article,  made  in  violation  of  a  patent  of  a  third  person, 

but  without  any  connection  on  the  part  of  such  purchaser  with  the  manu- 
facture, except  as  a  purchaser,  will  not  make  the  party  buying  guilty  of  an 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  patentee,  as  having  used  the  patented  in- 
vention.   Keplinger  v.  De  Young.,  122. 

4.  At  common  law,  the.author  has  a  property  in  his  manuscript,  and  may  obtain 

redress  against  any  one  who  deprives  him  of  it,  or  endeavors  to  realize  a 
profit  from  its  publication.     Wheaton  v.  Peters^  200. 

5.  The  grantee  of  an  exclusive  right,  limited  to  the  use  of  a  certain  number  of 

machines  within  a  certain  territory,  has  such  an  exclusive  right. as  will 
enable  him  to  maintain  an  action  for  an  infringement  within  that  district, 
under  section  14  of  the  act  of  1836.     Wilson  v.  Rousseau,  337. 

6.  A  contract  to  use  a  patented  machine  during  the  continuance  of  the  patent, 

and  to  pay  therefor  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  fuel  saved 
thereby,  will  not  support  an  action  until  the  expiration  of  the  patent. 
Washington  and  Alexandria  Steam  Packet  Co.  v.  Sickles,  554, 

7.  But  if  the  defendants  had  agreed  to  pay  by  installment  at  the  end  of  certain 

timesj  an  action  would  lie  for  every  breach  as  occurring.    Ibid. 

8.  An  action  for  an  inlringement  cannot  be  maintained  by  an  inventor  against 

any  one  for  using  his  invention  before  a  patent  is  obtained.  Gayler  v. 
Wilder,  576. 

9.  The  purcltaser  of  a  machine  or  implement  for  use  in  the  ordinary  pursuits 

of  life,  does  not  become  possessed  of  a  portion  of  the  franchise  or  monopoly 
conferred  by  the  patent ;  but  when  the  machine  passes  into  his  hands  it  is 
no  longer  within  the  limits  of  the  monopoly,  or  under  the  protection  of  the 
acts  of  Congress,  and  if  his  right  is  infringed  he  must  seek  redress  in  the 
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courts  of  th<!  State,  and  not  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  or  under 
the  acts  of  Congress.    Bloomer  v.  McQuewan^  730. 

10.  Under  section  11  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  jurisdiction  o£  the  person  of 

a  defendant  can  only  he  obtained,  in  a  civil  action,  by  sei-vice  of  process  on 
his  person  within  the  district  where  the  suit  is  instituted.  Chaffee  v.  Hay- 
ward,  1054. 

11,  And  this  provision  is  not  changed  by  any  of  the  process  acts,  or  by  the 

act  of  Congress  conferring  jurisdiction  on  the  Circuit  Courts  in  patent 
cases,  without  regard  to  citizenship.  Section  11  of  tiie  judiciaiy  act  is  not 
affected  by  the  subsequent  process  acts,  and  it  applies  to  aZZ.  civil  suits. 
Ibid. 
See  Appeals;  Assignment;  Commissionee  op  Patents;  Coubts;  Dam- 
ages; Defenses;  Inpeingbment ;  Patent;  Pleading. 

ADMESTISTRATOBS. 

1.  Section  18  of  the  act  of  1836  authorizes  the  extension  of  a  patent  on  the 

application  of  the  executor  or  administrator,  although  the  patentee  had, 
during  his  lifetime,  disposed  of  all  his  interest.    Wilson  v.  Rousseau,  357. 

2.  Such  extension  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  administrator  <inly  in  such  capac- 

ity, and  not  to  assignees  or  grantees,  so  as  to  vest  in  them  any  exclusive 
right  whatever.  But  those  who  are  in  the  use  of  the  patented  article  at 
the  time  of  the  renewal  may  continue  to  use  such  machines  or  articles. 
Ibid.    (McLean,  J.,  and  Woodbury,  J.,  dissenting.) 

3.  An  administrator  may,  under  section  18  of  the  act  of  1836,  take  an  exten- 

sion of  a  patent.    Woodworth  v.  Wilson,  428. 


AFFIRMED  CASES. 


See  Examined  Cases. 


AGREEMENTS. 

1.  Where  a  contract  provided  for  a  certain  mode  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 

fuel  saved  by  the  use  of  the  patent  in  _steam  machinery,  evidence  having 
been  given  of  that"  test,  it  is  competent  to  confirm  it  by  otlier  tests  made 
by  others  iu  other  boats.  Washington, ,  and  Alexandria.  Packet  Co.  v. 
Sickles,  554. 

2.  An  agreement  between  B  and  C  and  others,  as  follows,  "that  the  said 

parties  may  each  hereafter  manufcicture  and  vend  spikes  of  such  kind  and 
character,  as  they  see  fit,  notwithstanding  their  conflicting  claims  to  this 
time,"  must.beconstrited  with  reference  to  the  situations  of  the  parties  to 
it;  and  B  having  claimed  that  he  had  the  exclusive  riglit,  under  his  patent, 
to  make  such  spikes,  which  right  the  defendant,  C,  was  infringing,  hut  the 
defendant  claiming  that  he  did  not  infringe^  such  patent,  but  made  spil<es 
by  an  entirely  different  metbod  :  Hdd,  That  sucli  agreement  did  not  gjve 
C  a  license  to  make  such  spikes  after  B's  patent,  but  only  a  right  to  make 
them  by  the  same  process  or  machineiy  he  had  been  using  before.  Troy. 
Iron  and  Nail  Factory  v.  Coming,  691. 

3.  A  stipulation  in  a  patent  suit  provided  a  decree  should  be  entered  for  the 

plaintiffs,  unless  the  machine   used  by  the  defendant  was  constructed  i 
before  the  date  of  the  application  of  pjaintiffs  for  their  patent :  Held,  That 
the  time  when  such  machine  was  so  "constructed"  meant  when  it  was 
substantially  complete  in  its  parts,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  it 
should  he  doing  work.     Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  v.  Odiorne,  967. 

4.  An  agreement  made  between  a  patentee .  with  "another,  that  in  case  of 
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renewal  he  will  convey  to  him  such  renewed  patent  in  consideration  of  a 
certain  sum,  is  valid ;  and  if  the  patent  is  renewed,  such  agreement  con- 
veys to  the  assignee  an  equitable  interest  or  title  to  the  entire  interest  of 
the  assignor,  which  can  be  converted  into  a  legal  title  by  paying,  or  offer- 
ing to  pay,  the  agreed  consideration.    Hartsliom  v.  Daij,  1031. 

5.  An  agreement  made  between  a  patentee  and  a  trustee,  that  the  latter 

should  hold  the  patent  and  have  control  thereof,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  had  a  right  to  use  the  same,  without  the  written  consent  of  such 
trustee,  transfers  the  entire  interest,  legal  and  equitable,  of  the  patentee 
to  such  trustee,  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested.    Ibid. 

6.  A  neglect  to  pay^o  such  patentee  an  annuity  provided  for  in  such  agree- 

ment to  be  paid  by  the  trustee  to  the  patentee,  will  not  rescind  the  con- 
tract or  remit  to  the  patentee  the  interest  convej'ed.    The  right  to  such 
annuity  rests  in  covenant,  for  a  breacli  of  which  an  action  at  law  will  lie. 
Ibid. 
See  Account  of  Peofits;  Actions;  Assignment;  Infbingement ; 
License;  Restbaint  of  Teade. 

ALIENS. 

1.  As  to  the  rights  of  a  patentee  to  surrender  a  defective  patent,  there  is  no 

difference  between  a  citizen  and  an  alien.     Shaw  v.  Cooper,  173. 

2.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Patent  Acts,  (1793  and  1800,)  citizens  and  aliens,  as 

to  patent-rights,  are  placed  substantially  on  tlie  same  ground.    Ibid. 

AMBIGUITT  IN  PATENTS. 

1.  The  invention  cannot  be  established  by  comparing  the  invention  specified  in 

the  patent  with  former  ones  in  use.    Evans  v.  Eaton,  48. 

2.  The  degree  of  clearness  required  in  the  specification,  under  the  act  of  1793, 

is  to  "  distinguish  the  invention  from  things  before  known,  and  to  enable 
any  person  skilled  in  the  art  or  science  to  make  and  use  the  same."  Hogg 
V.  Emerson,  438. 

3.  But  the  patentee  need  not  describe  particularly,  and  disclaim  aU  the  old 

parts.    Ibid. 
See  Composition  of  Mattee;  Defenses;  Patent;  Specification. 

AMOUNT  IN  CONTROVERSY. 

1.  Where  a  bill  is  filed  to  enforce  a  specific  performance  of  a  contract  in  rela- 

tion to  a  patent,  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  appellate  jurisdiction,  unless 
the  matter  in  controversy  exceeds  the  value  of  two  thousand  dollars. 
Brown  v.  Shannon,  1044. 

2.  The  amount  of  the  penalty  in  a  bond  taken  in  the  court  below,  cannot  be 

referred  to,  to  give  jurisdiction.    Ibid. 

See  Appeals. 

ANSWER. 

See  AppeaIj3. 

ANNULMENT  OP  PATENT. 

See  CoimTS. 

APPEALS. 
1 .  Under  section  17  of  the  act  of  1836,  it  a  writ  of  error  is  allowed  in  cases 
where  the  amount  In  dispute  does  not  reach  two  thousand  dollars,  and  in 
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such  as  are  deemed  "reasonable,"  it  must  bring  up  the  whole  case  for  con- 
sideration.   JUogi;  V.  Emerson,  438. 

2.  The  word  "reasonable  "  applies  to  the  cases,  rather  than  to  any  discrimina- ' 

tion  bejween  tlie  different  points  in  the  cases.    Ibid. 

3.  A  decree  for  a  perpetual  injunction,  and  a  reference  to  a  master  to  report, 

the  damage  sustained  by  the  plaintiff,  is  not  a  final  decree  so  that  an 
appeal  will  lie.    Barnard  v.  Gibson,  487. 

4.  Section  17  of  the  act  of  1836,  providing  for  appeals  and  writs  of  error,  does 

not  apply  to  a  suit  in  equity  to  set  aside  an  assignment  of  a  patent.  Wilson 
V.  Sandford,  532. 

5.  The  right  of  appeal  is  confined  to  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of 

the  section,  and  was  intended  to  secure  uniformity  of  decision  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  acts  of  Congress  in  relation  to  patents.    Ibid. 

6.  The  law  does  not  give  a  party  who  is  not  aggrieved  an  appeal  from  a  decree 

in  his  favor,  because  tlie  judge  lias  given  no  reasons,  or  insufficient  ones, 
for  the  judgment  admitted  to  be  correct.  Coming  v.  Troy  Iron  and  Nail 
Factory,  906. 

7.  Wliere  a  complainant  in  a  patent  suit  had  a  decree  in  his  favor,  and  the- 

respondent  appealed  :  Held.  If  the  complainant  desired  a  more  favorable- 
decree,  he  must  enter  a  cross-appeal.    Ibid. 

8.  A  second  appeal  lies  when,  tlie  court  below,  in  carrying  out  tlie  mandate  of 

the  Supreme  Court,  is  alleged  to  have  committed  an  error.  On  an  appeal 
from  a  mandate,  nothing  is  before  the  court  but  tlie  proceedings  subse- 
quent to  the  mandate.    Ibid. 

9.  The  defendant  took  two  grounds  of  defense;  the  Circuit  Court  decided' 

against  him  on  one  and  dismissed  the  bill  on  the  other ;  on  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  decree  was  reversed  and  the  cause  remand!ed  :  Eeld^. 
That  the  defendant  could  not  then  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court  on  the  ground  originally  decided  against  him.    Ibid. 

10.  An  objection  to  the  joinder  of  an  assignor  with  an  assignee  as  complainant,. 

comes  too  late  on  appeal.    Livingston  v.  Woodworlh,  922. 

11.  The  power  as  to  granting  appeals  and  writs  of  error,  in  patent  cases,  vested 

in  the  Circuit  Courts  by  section  17  of  the  act  of  1836,  is  confined  to  cases 
which  involve  the  construction  of  the  Patent  Laws,  and  does  not  justify 
tlie  allowance  of  a  writ  of  error  to  review  a  question  of  costs.  Sizerv. 
Many,  937. 

12.  As  a  motion  to  allow  an  answer  to  be  filed,  made  after  the  bill  has  been 

taken  pro  confesso,  is  addressed  to  the  discretion  of  the  court,  an  appeal 
does  not  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  refusal  to  grant  such  leave.    Bean 
V.  Mason,  1048. 
See  Amount  in  Contbovebsy;  Bill  of  Exceptions;  Supeksedbas; 
Wbit  op  Eebob. 

APPLICATION. 

1.  The  authority  to  issue  patents  is  a  limited  one,  and  the  party  must  bring 

himself  within  the  terms  of  the  statute  before  he  can  derive  any  title  to  de- 
mand a  patent.     Pennoch  v.  Dialogue,  127. 

2.  Under  the  act  of  1793,  the  Secretary  of  State  in  issuing  patents  may  be  con- 

sidered as  a  ministerial  officer.  If  the  prerequisites  of  the  law  are  complied 
witii,  he  can  exercise  no  judgment  on  the  question  whether  the  patent 
shall  issue.     Grant  v.  Raymond,  146. 

3.  To  entitle  an  individual  to  the  privileges  secured  under  the  Patent  Law, 

vigilance  is  necessary.    And  if  the  invention,  by  fraudulent  means,  shall 
73 
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be  made  known  to  tho  public,  the  inventor  should  assert  his  right  imtaedi- 
atcly.     Shaw  v.  Cooper,  173. 
4.  In  1853  there  was  notliing  in  the  acts  of  Congress  which  required  that  a  pat- 
ent' should  be  issiied  within  any  given  time  after  the  applicatien  was  filed. 
O'tteilh/  V.  Morse,  763. 

0.  It  has  always  been  the  practice,  when  a  foreign'. patent  is  desired,  to  delay 

the  issuing  of  a  patent  here,  for  fear  of  injuring  such  foreign  application. 

Ibid. 
6.  The  law  allows  for  a  delay  requisite  for  completing  an  invention,  or  testing 

its  value  or  success.    Kendall  v.  Winsor,  1108. 
See  Abandonment ;  ^ssignee;  Drawings;  Pa.tent;  Statutes,  Con- 
struction OF. 

APPROVED  CASES. 

See  Examined  Cases. 

ART. 

1.  An  invention  of  a  new  improvement  in  an  art,  as  of  casting  u"on,  by  giving 

an  angular  direction  to  the  tube  which  conducts  the  metal  to  the  mould,  so 
that  the  slag  or  dross  will  be  thrown  into  the  center  instead  of  the  surface, 
is  patentable.    McClurg  v.  Kingsland,  322.  , 

2.  A  process,  eo  nomine,  is  not  the  subject  of  a  patent  under  our  laws.    It  is  in- 

cluded under  the  general  term  "useful  art,"  and  an  art  may  require  one 
or  more  processes  or  machines.     Coming  v.  Burden,  867. 

See  Arts,  Lost;  Manufacture;  Mode;  PRiNcrPLE. 

ARTS,  LOST. 

1.  If  any  one  discovers  an  art  which  had  been  lost,  and  it  is  a  useful  improve- 

ment, he  will  be  entitled  to  a  patent.     Gq,yUr  v.  Wilder,  576. 

2.  He  would  be  the  first  to  confer  on  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  invention. 

He  would  discover  what  is  unknown,  and  communicate  knowledge  which 
the  public  had  not  the  means  of  obtaining  without  his  invention.    Ibid- 

3.  Where  an  iron  and  flre^proof  safe  had  been  invented  and  used  by  the  inven- 

tor^ but  no  test  had  been  applied  to  it,  and  its  capacity  for  resisting  heat 
was  not  known,  and  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  any  particular  value 
had  been  placed  upon  it,  and  the  inventor  never  made  a  second  one,  and 
the  safe  itself  had  disappeared,  it  was  Iield  that  it  had  passed  away  from 
the  memory  of  the  inventor  himself,  and  of  those  who  had  seen  it,  and  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  improvement  was  as  completely  lost  as  if  it  had  never 
been  discovered,  and  that  a  subsequent  inventor  of  the  same  thing,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  former  one,  was  entitled  to  a  patent.     Ibid. 

4.  The  term  lost  art  is  applicable  peculiarly  to  certain  monuments  of  antiquity 

still  remaining,  the  process  of  whose  accomplishment  has  been  lost  for 
centuries,  with  all  v^stjige  of  the  archives  or  records  of  the  nations  with, 
whom  those  arts  existed,  and  the  oilgiii,  or  oven  the  identity,  of  wliich  pro- 
cess none  can  certainly  establish.    Ibid.    (Dissenting  opinion.)    . 

5.  If  a  means  of  producing  the  effect  we  see  aiid  have  among  us  be  discovered, 

and  none  can,  either  by  history  or  tradition,  refer  to  a  similar  or  to  the 
identical  process,  the  inventor  of  that  means  may  claim  the  merit  of  origi- 
nality, though  the  work  itself  may  have  been  produced  possibly  by  the 
same  means.    Ibid.    (Dissenting  opinion.) 

ARTICLE  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

See  Manufacture. 
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ASSIGNEE. 

1.  The  rights  of  an  assignee  of  a  manuscript  would  be  protected  by  a  court  of 

equity.     Wheaton  v.  Peters,  200. 

2.  If  after  the  assignment  of  a  patent  the  patent  issue  to  the  inventor,  a  new 

assignment  is  not  necessary.     Gayler  v.  Wilder,  576. 

3.  An  assignee  by  an  assignment  executed  before  patent  issued,  even  though 

the  patent  is  issued  to"  the  uiventor,  has  the  legal  title  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  maintain  an  action  for  an  infringement.    Ibid. 

4.  To  enable  an  assignee  of  a  sectiQiial  interest  in  a  patent  to  sue  in  his  own 

name,  he  must  have  the  exclusive  right  which  the  patentee  held  in  the 
territory  specified.    Ibid. 

5.  The  purchaser  of  an  exclusive  privilege  of  making  and  vending  a  thing  pat- 

ented, buys  a  portion  of  the  f  rancliise  conferred  by  the  patent.  Bloomer  v. 
McQuewan,  730. 

6.  But  the  purchaser  of  the  thing  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  in  the  ordinai'y 

pursuits  of  life,  stands  on  different  ground.  He  exercises  no  right  created 
by  the  acts  of  Congress,  nor  does  he  derive  title  by  virtue  of  the  franchise 
or  exclusive  privilege  granted  to  the  patentee.    Ibid. 

7.  An  assigiiee  of  a  contract,  taking  pendente  lite,  or  with  a  knowledge  of  tlie 

state  of  tilings  existing  between  the  original  parties  to  the  contract,  is 
bound  by  the  same  equities  that  existed  between  such  parties.    Kinsman 
V.  ParkJiurst,  997. 
See  Actions;  Appeal;  Assignment;  Extension;  Pabtnekship. 

ASSIGNMENT.  , 

1.  An  assignment  of  an  exclusive  right  to  malce,  use,  and  vend  to  others  a 

patented  machine  within  a  specified  territory  only,  does  not  prohibit  the 
assignee  from  selling  outside  of  the  said  territory  the  product  of  sueli 
macliine.     Simpson  v.  Wilson,  424. 

2.  The  restriction  in  the  assignment  applies  solely  to  the  using  of  the  machine, 

and  not  to  tlie  place  of  the  sale  of  the  product.    Ihid. 

3.  An  assignment  of  a  patent  may  be  made  as  well  before  the  issuing  of  the 

patent  as  afterwards.  When  a  party  has  acquired  an  inchoate  right,  an 
assignment  of  it  is  legal.     Gayler  v.  Wilder,  .576. 

4.  Delay  in  making  an  assignment  of  a  patent  for  some  years  after  an  agree- 

ment to  sell,  is  not  of  itself  evidence  of  fraud.  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory 
v.  Corning,  691. 

5.  The  property  acquired  by  the  sale  of  an  engraved  plate,  or  stereotype  plates, 

and  the  copyright  of  a  book  or  map  secured  to  the  author  under  the  acts  of 
Congress,  have  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other.  Stephens  v.  Cady, 
726. 

6.  Th^  incorporeal  right  secured  by  the  statute  to  the  author,  is  not  the  subject 

of  seizure  or  sale  by  execution — at  least  at  common  law.  But  it  may  be 
reached  by  a  creditor's  bill,  and  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
author.    Ibid. 

7.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  a  transfer  by  sale  under  a  decree  of 

court  would  protect  the  purchaser,  unless  in  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  statute.     Ibid. 

8.  The  sale  of  a  copper-plate  on  an  execution  does  not  pass  to  the  purchaser 

the  right  to  publish  the  map  engraved  upon  it.    Ihid. 

9.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  patents  and  copyrights  are  subject  to  seizure 

on  execution  ;  such  rights  do  not  exist  in  any  particular  State,  but  are  co- 
extensive with  the  United  States.    Stevens  v.  Gladding,  981. 
10.  The  incorporeal  right  subsists  wholly  independent  of  the  plate,  and  does  not 
pass  with  it  by  a  sale  or  execution.    Ibid. 

Sec  Assignee;  Congress;  Extension;  License. 
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ATTACHMENT. 
1.  The  attachment  of  the  property  of  a  non-resident  defendant  does  not  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  Circuit  Courts.     Chaffee  v.  Eayward,  1054. 

AUTHOR. 

See  Copyriqht;  Manuscbipt. 

BILL  IN  EQUITY. 

See  Equity. 

BELLS  OF  EXCEPTIONS. 
1.  The  spreadinjT  in  entenso  of  the  judge's  cliarge  upon  the  record,  is  unneces- 
sary and  Inconvenient.    The  substance  only  of  the  charge  is  to  be  exam- 
ined ;  and  if  it  appears,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  law  was  justly  expounded 
to  the  jury,  general  expressions,  which  might  need  qualification  if  they 
were  the  direct  point  in  judgment,  are  to  be  undei-stood  in  such  restricted 
sense.    Evans  v.  Eaton,  48. 
%.  Where  no  exception  is  taken  to  the  competency,  or  suflBciency  of  the  evidence, 
the  putting  of  it  on  the  record  is  an  expensive  and  unnecessary  burden.   Pen-  . 
nock  V.  Dialogue,  127. 

3.  Where  the  charge  of  the  court  presented  only  a  general  principle  of  law,  it 

is  not  necessary  to  put  any  part  of  tiie  evidence  upon  the  record.    Ibid. 

4.  Exceptions  taken  to  a  judge's  charge  to  a  jury,  should  be  to  the  points  ruled 

by  the  court.     Slimpson  v.  West  Chester  B.  R.  Co.,  330. 

5.  A  judgment  wift  not  be  opened  to  enable  the  plaintiff  in  error  to  amend  the 

bill  of  exceptions.     Gaylerv.  Wilder,  &0?i. 

6.  It  must  appear  by  the  record  that  an  exception  to  instructions  was  taken 

while  the  jurj^  were  at  the  bar.    Phelps  v.  Mayer,  844. 

7.  An  objection  not  taken  in  the  court  below,  cannot  be  taken  on  appeal,    ^ins- 

man  V.  Parkhurst,  997. 

8.  The  Supreme  Court  is  confined  to  the  evidence  in  the  bill  of  exceptions.    Chaf- 

fee V.  Boston  Belting  Co.,  1124. 

9.  Bills  of  exceptions  duly  allowed  become  a  part  of  the  record,  and  as  such 

cannot  be  contradicted.    Ihid. 

See  Wkit  of  Ebkob. 

BURDEN  OF  PROOF. 

See  Evidence. 

CHARGE  OF  JUDGE. 

1.  If  either  party  deems  any  point  presented  by  the  evidence  to  be  omitted  in 

the  charge,  it  is  competent  for  such  party  to  require  an  opinion  of  the 
court  upon  that  point.  If  he  does  not,  it  is  a  waiver  of  it.  The  court  can- 
not be  presumed  to  do  more,  in  ordinary  cases,  than  tc  express  its  opinion 
upon  the  questions  which  the  parties  themselves  have  raised  at  the  trial. 
Pennocic  v.  Dialogue,  127. 

2.  Instructions  should  always  be  limited  to  the  facts  or  evidence  in  the  cause ; 

and  instructions  wliicli  are  general,  abstract,  or  not  springing  from  and 
pertinent  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  are  calculated  to  mislead  the  jury,  and 
are  therefore  improper.     Gayler  v.  Wilder,  576,  Diss.  Opin. 
See  Bill  op  Exceptions;  Evidence. 

CLAIM.  -    ... 

See  Combination  ;  Form  ;  Patent  ;  Specification. 
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COMBINATIOK. 

1.  If  a  patentetl  oombination  consists  of  three  parts,  the  use  of  any  two  of  such 

parts  only,  or  of  the  two  combined  witli  a  thirtl  whicli  is  substantially 
different  in  form,  or  in  the  manner  of  its  arrangement,  or  connection  with 
the  others,  is  not  the  use  of  the  tiling  patented.     Prouty  v.  Euggles,  311. 

2.  One  combination  is  not  the  same  with  another,  if  it  differs  from  it  in  any  of 

its  parts.    Ibid. 

3.  A  patentee  of  an  improvement  in  the  cotton-gin,  claimed  his  invention  as 

consisting  in  a  particular  form  of  the  rib  for  separating  the  fibre  from  the 
seed,  and  so  conuecting  the  lower  and  upper  surfaces  of  the  rib,  that  when 
the  rib  was  inserted  in  the  frame  there  should  be  no  break  or  shouldei', 
but  a  smooth,  uninterrupted  passage  between  the  ribs :  fieM,  That  his 
patent  was  for  the  combination  of  the  form  of  the  rib,  of  the  manner  of 
connecting  its  upper  ajid  lower  surfaces,  and  the  manner  of  fixing  or 
fastening  it  to  the  frame  as  stated ;  and  that  if  the  defendants  did  not  fix  or 
fasten  the  ribs  of  their  machine  against  the  frame-work  substantially  in  the 
manner  described  in  plaintiff's  patent,  they  were  not  guilty  of  any  viola- 
tion of  plaintiff's  patent.     Carver  v.  Hyde,  31G. 

4.  The  defendant  having  used  but  one  element  of  tlie  plaintitPs  combination, 

did  not  infringe  liis  patent.  Stimpson  v.  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  R.  B. 
Co.,  535. 

5.  Where  a  patentee  claims  a  combination  as  his  invention,  liis  claim  can  only 

be  sustained  by  establishing  Its  novelty.     Le  Roy  v.  Tatham,  657. 

6.  A  claim  for  a  combination  which  does  not  point  out  and  designate  the  pai- 

ticular  elements  which  compose  it,  but  only  tliat  tlie  combination  is  made 
up  of  so  much  of  tlie  described  machinery  as  effects  a  particular  i-esnlt, 
may  be  suflScient.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  which  of  the  described  parts  are 
essential  to  that  result ;  and  to  this  extent,  not  the  construction,  but  the 
application  of  the  claim,  should  be  left  to  the  jury.     Silsby  v.  Foote,  717. 

7.  If  a  combination  has  three  different  parts,  and  the  result  is  accomplished -by 

the  union  of  all  these  parts,  arranged  with  reference  to  each  other,  the  use 
of  two  of  these  parts  oul}',  combined  with  a  third  substantially  different 
from  the  former,  is  not  the  same  combination.     Brooks  v.  Fiske,  846. 

8.  If  an  invention  is  an  improvement  on  a  known  machine,  by  a  mere  change 

of  form,  the  patentee  cannot  treat  another,  who  lias  improved  the  original 
machine  by  the  .use  of  a  different  form  or  combination,  performing  the 
same  functions,  as  an  infringer.    McCormick  v.  Talcoii,  1085. 

9.  A  claim  for  a  combination  is  not  infringed  by  one  who  uses  a  part  of  the 

comhiiiation.  ■  Ibid. 

10.  Though  a  combination,  or  a  part  of  it,  may  not  be  new,  if  it  Is  combined  and 

modified  so  as  to  produce  new  results,  there  is  novelty,  within  the  Patent 
Law.    Le  Roy  v.  Tatham,  1116. 

11.  One  new  agency  in  the  production  of  the  result,  gives  novelty  to  the  combi- 

nation.   Ibid. 
See  Composition  of  Mattek;  Equivalent;  Foem;  Manufactubb ;  Kew 
Appltcation;  Inpkingbment. 

COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS. 

1.  The  performance  of  the  prerequisites  of  the  patent  is  reexaminable  in  any 

action,  brought  upon  it,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  acts  ministerially.  Grant 
V.  Raymond,  146. 

2.  The  decision  of  the  officers  of  the  government  in  granting  a  i-eissued  patent, 

is  prima-facie  evidence  that  the  claim  for  a  reissue  was  within  the  statute;; 
and  conclusive,  except  as  to  fraud.     Stimpson  v.  West  Chester  R.  R.,  330. 
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COMMI8SIONEK  OF  FA'r:ENTS— continued. 

3.  The  decision  of  the  Boai-d  of  Commissioners  apon  an  application  for  the  ex- 

tension of  a  patent  under  section  18  of  tiiu  act  of  1836,  is  not  conclusive 
upon  the  question  of  their  jurisdiction  to  act  in  a  given  case.  Wilson  v. 
Bousseav,  357. 

4.  A  patent  is  not  invalid  because  it  is  certified  bj'  a  person  as  "Acting"  Com- 

missioner.   Ibid. 

0.  A  patent  signed  by  "an  Acting  Commissioner  of  Patents"  is  valid.     York 

and  Maryland  R.  E.  v.  Winans,  956. 

6.  The  courts  will  judicially  take  notice  of  the  persons  who  preside  over  the 

Patent  Office.    Ibid. 

7.  The  proceedings  be^re  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  on  the  reissue  of  a  pat- 

ent, are  not  open  for  consideration,  except  on  the  ground  of  fraud.  Battin 
V.  TagffeH,  969. 

See  Application;  Copies;  Extjbnsion;  Beissub. 

COMPOSITIOK  OF  M.4TTER. 

1.  In  a  patent  for  a  composition  of  matter,  the  specification  must  be  in  such  full, 

clear,  and  exact  terms  as  to  enable  one  skilled  in  the  art  to  which  it  apper- 
tains to  compoijnd  and  use  the  invention  witliout  making  any  experiments 
of  his  own.     Wood\.  Underhill,  432. 

2.  Where  the  specification  of  a  new  composition  of  matter  gives  only  the  names 

of  tlie  substances  to  bo  mixed  together,  without  stating  any  relative  pro- 
portion, it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  declare  the  patent  void ;  as  it 
would  not  enable  any  one  to  compound  and  use  the  invention  without  ex- 
periment.    Ibid. 

3.  But  where  the  patentee  gives  a  certain  proportion  as  a  general  rule,  which 

seems  generally  applicable,  the'  patent  will  be  valid,  tliough  some  small 
difference  in  the  proportions  may  be  occasionally  required.  Ibid. 
.4.  In  most  compositions  of  matter,  some  small  ditference  in  the  proportions 
must  occasionally  be  required,  since  the  ingredients  proposed  to  be  com- 
pounded must  sometimes  be  in  some  degree  superior  or  inferior  to  those 
most  commoni}'^  used.    Ibid. 

See  Manufacture. 

CONGRESS. 
1.  Whether  Congress  can  decide  the  fact  that  an  individual  is  an  inventor  or 
author,  the  coui'ts  will  never  presume  it  to  have  decided  that  question  in  a 
general  act,  the  words  of  which  do  not  render  sucli  a  construction  unavoid- 
able. Evans  v.  Eaton,  8. 
tS.  A  private  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  issue  of  a  patent  to  an  inventor, 
is  ingrafted  on  the  general  acts  for  the  promotion  of  the  useful  svrts,  and 
such  a  patent  is  issued  in  pursuance  of  both.    Ibid. 

3.  The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  patents,  is  plenary,  by 

the  terms  of  the  Constitution ;  and  as  there  are  no  restraints  upon  its  exer- 
cise, there  can  be  no  limitation  of  their  right  to  modify  the  laws  at  their 
pleasure,  so  that  they  do  not  take  away  the  rights  of  property  in  existing 
patents.    McClurg  v.  Kingsland,  322. 

4.  Laws  respecting  patents  may  be  retrospective  in  tlieir  operation.    2bid. 

5.  A  special  act  in  relation  to  any  particular  patent,  is  ingrafted  upon  the  gen- 

eral acts  relating  to  patents ;  they  are  statutes  in  pari  materia,  and  must 
be  construed  together.     Bloomer  v.  McQuewdn,  730. 

6.  Under  the  fifth  amendment  of  the  Conistitution,  Congress  would  have  no 

right  to  pass  an  act  depriving  purcliasers  of  a  patented  article  of  the  right 
to  use  such  article.     Ibid. 
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CONGEESS— cortimtted. 
7.  Under  the  authority  eoiifen-ed  upon  Cougi-ess,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  may 
authorize  an  inventor  to  recall  rights  which  he  has  granted  to  others.    Ibid. 
See  CoPYKiGHT ;  Statute,  Construction  of. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  CONTEACT. 

See  Aqbeement;  Assignment;  Assignee;  License. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  PATENT. 

See  Actions  ;  Patent. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  STATUTE. 

See  Congress  ;  Statutes,  Construction  of. 

CONTRACTS  AS  TO  PATENTS. 

See  Agbbements. 

COPIES. 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  tlie  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  give  authenticated  copies 

to  any  person  demanding  the  same,  on  payment  of  the  legal  fees ;  and  for 
his  refusal,  an  action  will  lie  against  him.     Boyden  v.  Burke,  754: 

2.  Although  a  demand  accompanied  by  rudeness  and  Insult  is  not  a  legal  de- 

mand, a  subsequent  and  proper  demand  cannot  be  refused  on  account  of 
prior  misconduct,  or  to  enforce  an  apology.    Ibid. 

COPYRIGHT. 

1.  An  author  can  have  no  exclusive  property  in  his  published  production,  ex- 

cept under  the  acts  of  Congress.     Wheaton  v.  Peters,  200. 

2.  Under  tlie  act  of  1790,  considered  in  connection  with  the  act  of  1802,  an 

author  can  obtain  no  exclusive  right  in  his  work  unless  he  complies  with 
the  requirements  of  sections  3  and  4  of  the  act  of  1790.    Ibid. 

3.  A  claim  under  a  renewal  term  of  a  copyright  involves  the  validity  of  the 

right  under  the  first.    Ibid. 

4.  Copyright  is  an  exclusive  right  to  the  multiplication  of  copies,  disconnected 

from  any  physical  existence.     Stephens  v.  Cudy,  726. 
See  Actions;  Assignee;  Assignment;  Courts;  Injunction;  Manuscript; 
Penalty  ;  Eepokts  ;  Statutes,  Construction  of. 

CORPORATIONS. 
A  railroad  corporation  created  by  one  State,  and  owning  a  road  in  that  State, 
is  liable  for  the  use  of  a  patented  Improvement  on  cars  run  on  that  road, 
though  another  corporation  held  the  stock  and  worked  the  road.     York 
and  Maryland  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Winans,  956. 

COSTS. 

1.  It  is  proper  for  the  court  to  have  the  costs  taxed  and  entered  rmnapro  tunc 

as  a  part  of  the  original  judgment.     Sizer  v.  Many,  937. 

2.  Under  the  act  of  1837,  the  plaintiflf  is  not  entitled  to  recover  costs  upon  a 

judgment  in  his  favor,  if  he  has  claimed  anything  of  which  he  was  not  the 
original  and  first  inventor,  unless,  before  suit  brought,  he  has  disclaimed 
such  part.     Seymour  \.  McCormick,  1004. 
See  Disclaimer. 

COUNSEL  PEES. 
Counsel  fees  are  not  a  proper  element  for  the  jury  in  the  estimation  of  dam- 
ages.    Teese  v.  Huntingdon,  1130. 
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COURTS. 

1.  Under  section  10  of  the  act  of  1793,  if  the  judge  of  the  District  Court  grant 

a  rule  to  show  cause  why  a  process  should  not  issue  to  repeal  a  patent,  the 
maljing  of  such  I'ule  absointe,  does  not  de  facto  worlc  a  i-epeal  of  the  pat- 
ent; but  tlic  process  to  be  awarded  upon  malving  such  rule  absolute  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  scire  facias  at  common  law  to  the  patentee,  to  show  cause 
why  the  patent  should  not  be  repealed ;  and  upon  such  process  being  re- 
turned, the  judge  is  to  proceed  to  try  the  cause  upon  the  pleadings  and  the 
issue  joined  therein.     Wood  Sf  Brundage,  Ex  parte,  115. 

2.  The  question  whether  one  machine  is  substantially  like  another,  cannot  be 

certified  to  the  Supreme  Court  under  section  6  of  the  act  of  1802,  chapter 
31,  which  appliesi^nly  to  questions  of  law.     Wilson  v.  Barnum,  510. 

3.  Where  the  principles  governing  a  patent  cause  have  been  settled  by  tlie 

Supreme  Court,  it  will  decline  to  hear  an  argument  upon  technical  ques- 
tions of  pleading  arising  in  another  case  under  the  same  patent.  Smith  v. 
Ely,  838. 

4.  The  act  of  February  15,  1819,  is  the  only  law  conferring  equitable  jurisdic- 

tion in  cases  of  copyright.  Section  9  of  the  act  of  1831  protects  manu- 
scripts only.     Stevens  v.  Gladding,  981. 

5.  The  equity  jurisdiction  of  United  States  courts  does  not  extend  to  the  adju- 

dication of  forfeitures;  therefore  a  decree  cannot  be  entered  for  the  pen- 
alties incnrred  for  violation  of  a  copyright.    Ibid. 

6.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  materially  different,  whether  a  party 

is  seeking  to  enforce  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract  in  relation  to 
a  patent,  or  to  prohibit  the  infringement  of  a  patent  belonging  to  him. 
Brown  v.  Shannon,  1044. 
See  Actions;  Amount  in  Contkoveesy;  Appeal;  Assignee;  Attach- 
ment; Nonsuit. 


CEEDITOE'S  BILL. 


CRITICISED  CASES. 


See  Assignment. 


See  Examined  Cases. 


DAMAGES. 

1.  It  is  the  making  and  selling  to  be  used,  and  not  the  selling,  or  buying,  or 
making  alone,  for  which  full  damages  are  usually  given.  Sogg  v.  Emerson, 
634. 

Z,  The  price  paid  for  a  license  to  use  a  thing  patented,  may  be  submitted  to  the 
jury  as  a  guide  in  estimating  damages  for  an  infringement,  and  seems  once 
.to  have  been  treated  by  law  as  the  chief  guide  in  all  patent  cases ;  but  if 
ithe  maker  of  the  machine  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  patent-right, 
that  sum  may  be  mitigated.    Ibid. 

"3.  It  must  be  a  very  extreme  case  where  a  judgment  will  be  reversed  on  account 
of  excessive  damages,  when  the  instructions  of.  the  court  suggested  to  the 
jury  the  true  general  rule,  and  when,  if  the  damages  were  excessive,  a  new 
trial  could  have  been  moved  in  the  Circuit  Court.     Ibid. 

•4.  The  Patent  Act  of  1790,  section  4,  made  an  infringer  liable  to  pay  such  dam- 
ages as  the  jury  should  And,  and  also  forfeit  the  machine.  The  act  of  1793, 
section  5,  declared  that  an  infringer  should  pay  a  sum  equal  to  three  times 
the  pi-ice  for  which  the  patentee  had  sold  licenses.  The  act  of  1800,  section 
3,  provided  that  an  infringer  should  pay  three  times  the  actual  damages 
sustained.     Seymour  v.  McCormick,  944. 
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DAMAQI^S— continued. 

5.  The  Patent  Act  of  1836,  section  14,  confines  the  jni'y  to  the  actual  damages 

sustauied  by  the  patentee.  The  power  to  hicrcafee  them  U  comtnitted  to 
the  discretion  of  the  court.     Ibid. 

6.  There  cannot  be  one  rule  of  damages  which  will  apply  equally  to  all  oases. 

The  mode  of  ascertaining  actual  damages  must  necessarily  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  monopoly  grunted.     Ibid. 

7.  If  a  patentee  considers  it  for  his  interest  to  retain  the  entire  invention,  and 

competition  would  destroy  its  value,  the  profits  of  the  infringer  may  be  the 
only  criterion  of  the  actual  damage.    Ibid. 

8.  Where  an  inventor  has  found  it  profitable  to  exercise  his  monopoly  by  sell- 

ing licenses,  he  has  himself  fixed  the  average  of  his  actual  damage,  and  the 
price  of  such  licenses  raaj'  afford  a  proper  measure  of  damages.     Ibid. 

9.  It  is  only  where  no  other  rule  can  be  found,  that  the  defendant's  profits  be- 

come the  criterion  of  tlie  plaintiff's  loss.    Ibid. 

10.  Actual  damages  must  be  proved  ;  what  a  patentee  would  have  made  if  an  in- 

fringer had  not  interfered  with  his  rights,  is  a  question  of  fact.  It  is  not  a 
legal  inference  that  third  persons  would  have  bought  of  the  patentee  what 
they  bought  of  an  infringer,  if  tlie  latter  had  not  made  and  sold  the  thing 
patented.     Ibid. 

11.  Nor  is  it  proper  to  instruct  the  jury  that  the  same  rule  is  to  govern,  as  to  the 

measure  of  damages,  whether  the  patent  covers  an  entire  machine  or  an  im- 
provement on  a  machine.    Ibid. 

12.  The  rule  of  damages  is  the  amount  of  profits  received  by  the  unlawful  use  of 

the  thing  patented, — not  wliat  he  might  have  made  by  reasonable  diligence. 
Dean  v.  Mason,  10 18. 

13.  But  where  the  wrong  has  been  done  under  aggravated  circumstances,  the 

court  has  the  power  to  punish  it  adequately  by  an  increase  of  the  damages. 
Ibid. 

14.  The  plaintiffs  must  furnish  evidence  by  which  the  jury  may  estimate  actual 

damages.  Actual  damages  must  be  calculated.  Mayor,  fyc,  of  New  York 
V.  Ransom,  1140. 

15.  If  the  plaintiff  rests  his  case  after  merely  proving  an  infringement,  he  is  only 

entitled  to  nominal  damages.    Ibid. 

See  Account  of  Pbofits  ;  Counsel  Pees  ;  Intent. 

DECLARATIONS. 

See  Evidence. 

DEDICATION  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

See  Abandonment. 

DEFENSES. 

1.  Section  6  of  the  act  of  1793  does  not  enumerate  all  the  defenses  which  a  par- 

ty may  make  in  a  suit  brought  against  him  for  violating  a  patent.  Pennock 
V.  Dialogue,  127. 

2.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  section  6  of  tlie  act  of  1793,  that  a  defense  may 

be  made,  that  although  the  patentee  is  tlie  first  as  well  as  the  true  inventor, 
he  has  abandoned  or  dedicated  his  invention  to  tlie  public.    Ibid. 

3.  The  distinction  is  now  well  settled  between  defenses  which  authorize  a  judg- 

ment in  favor  of  the  defendant,  leaving  the  plaintiff  free  to  bring  other 
suits  for  infringement,  and  those  which  would  require  tlie  court  to  enter  a 
judgment  not  only  for  the  defendant  in  the  particular  case,  but  one  which 
declares  the  patent  to  be  void.     Grant  v.  Raymond,  146. 
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DEFENSES— cowfo'reMei. 

4.  A  party  may  either  plead  specially  or  plead  tlie  general  issue,  aud  give 

tliu  notice  required  by  section  6  of  tiic  act  of  1793  of  any  special  mat- 
ter lie  iiitenils  to  use  at  the  trial.  If  he  shows  that  the  patentee  has 
failed  in  any  of  these  prerequisites  on  which  the  authority  to  issue  the  pat- 
ent is  made  to  depend,  his  defense  is  complete,  and  lie  is  entitled  to  the 
verdict  of  the  jury.    Ibid. 

5.  But  if,  not  content  with  defending-  himself,  iie  seelvs  to  annul  the  patent,  he 

must  proceed  in  precise  conformity  to  section  6  of  the  act  of  1793.    Ibid. 

6.  The  defendant  is  permitted  to  proceed  according  to  section  6  of  the  act  of 

1793,  but  is  not  prohibited  from  proceeding  in  the  usual  manner,  except 
tliat  special  master  may  not  be  given  in  evidence  on  the  general  issue,  un- 
accompanied by  the  notice  which  section  6  requires.    Ihid. 

7.  It  is  a  good  defense,  that  the  specifleatlon  does  not  contain  a  description  of 

the  invention  in  such  full,  clear,  and  exact  terms  as  to  dlstinguisii  it  from 
all  things  before  known,  and  so  as  to  enable  any  person  skilled  in  the  art 
to  make  and  use  the  same.     Ibid. 

8.  The  case  of  Pennock  v.  Dialogue  affirms  that  failure  on  the  part  of  a  pat- 

entee in  the  prerequisites  of  the  act  ai  ithorizing  a  patent,  is  a  bar  to  a  recov- 
ery ;  and  this  defense  does  not  depend  on  the  intention  of  tlie  inventor,  but 
is  a  legal  inference  upon  his  conduct.    Ihid. 

9.  The  use  of  the  thing  patented  during  the  interval  between  the  original  and 

reissued  patent,  will  not  defeat  an  action  under  the  reissued  patent. 
Stimpson  v.  West  Chester  R.  B.,  330. 

10.  If  a  patent  has  been  granted  to  the  defendant,  he  may  put  such  patent  hi 

evidence  in  jnstification  or  defense.     Corning  v.  Burden,  867. 

11.  Proof  of  use  of  the  thing  patented  during  the  interval  between  the  original 

and  reissued  patents,  will  not  defeat  the  aetion.     Battin  v.  Taggert,  969. 
See  Actions;  General  Issue;  Infringement;  Partnership;  Pleading. 

DEPOSITION. 

See  Evidence. 

DISCLAIMEK. 

1.  Where,  in  a  disclaimer,  the  party  stated  that  he  was  the  patentee,  and  said 

nothing  in  respect  to  a  transfer  of  any  part  of  it,  the  fair  presumption  is 
that  he  still  retains  the  whole  ;  and  it  is  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the 
statute  to  say  that  such  disclaimer  is  to  operate  to  the  extent  of  his  interest 
therein.     Silsby  v.  Foofe,  717. 

2.  The  law  requiring  a  patentee  to  di.=claim  is  remedial.    It  is  intended  for  tlie 

protection  of  the  patentee  as  well  as  the  public,  and  should  not  receive  a 
construction  that  would  restrict  its  operation.     CReilly  v.  Morse,  763. 

3.  Where  a  patent  is  illegal  in  part  because  of  claiming  more  than  the  inventor 

has  described,  or  more  than  he  has  invented,  tlie  patentee  must  disclaim 
in  order  to  save  the  portion  to  which  he  is  entitled.    Ibid. 

4.  When  a  claim  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Patent  Office,  and  has  been  held 

valid  by  a  Circuit  Court,  the  patentee  has  a  right  not  to  disclaim  it  until  it 
has  been  iDassed  upon  by  the  liigliest  oonrt ;  and  the  omission  to  disclaim 
will  not  render  the  patent  void.  The  delay  in  entering  the  disclaimer, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  not  unreasonable.    Ibid. 

5.  Under  the  circumstances  of  this  ease,  tlie  patentee  was  not  guilty  of  unrea- 

sonable delay  in  making  the  dlscliiimer;  such  delay  was  a  question  of  law 
for  the  court.     Seymour  v.  McCormick,  1004. 

6.  The  granting  of  a  patent,  and  an  opinion  of  :i  court  below  inaintaiuiiig  the 
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validity  of  sucii  patent,  will  repel  anj'  inference  Ot  an  unreasonable  delay- 
in  correcting  tliu  claim,  by  entering  a  disclaimer,  nntil  tlie  higliest  court  to 
whicii  it  could  be  carried  had  pronounced  its  judgment.    Ibid. 

7.  Tlie  question  of  unreasonable  delay  in  filing  a  disclaimer,  held  to  be  one  of 

law.    Ibid.  ^ 

8.  Under  section  9  of  the  act  of  1837,  wliere  a  patentee  claims  more  tliau  he 

has  invented,  his  patent  will  still  be  good  for  "what  he  has  invented,  pro- 
vided lie  enters  a  disclaimer  without  unreasonable  neglect  or  delay.  Silsby 
V.  Foote,  1071. 

9.  In  this  case  there  had  not'  been  such  unreasonable  delay  in  entering  a  dis- 

claimer as  to  bar  a  recovery ;  but  the  plaintiff  was  not  allowed  to  recover 
costs.    Ibid. 

See  Costs  ;  Reissue. 

DISCOVERY. 

1.  A  new  process  is  usually  the  result  of  discovery;  a  machine,  of  invention. 

Coming  v.  Burden,  867. 

2.  One  may  discover  an  improvement  in  a  process,  irrespective  ot  any  particular 

form  of  machinerj' ;  and  another  may  invent  a  machine  by  which  the  pro- 
cess may  be  performed ;  and  each  may  be  entitled  to  a  patent.    Ibid. 

DOUBLE  USE. 

See  New  Application. 

DRAWINGS. 

1.  Models  and  drawings  may  be  resorted  to  for  clearer  information  respecting 

the  invention.    Hogg  v.  Emerson,  438. 

2.  The  drawings,  as  well  as  the  specification,  may  be  looked  to  for  explana- 

tion of  anything  obscure  in  the  patent.  And  the  drawings  may  be  restored 
when  burnt.    Ibid. 

3.  The  drawings  required  by  section  6  of  the  act  of  1837,  are  not  required  by 

law  to  accompany  the  application  when  fir|t  made.  O^Reilly  v.  Morse, 
763. 

4.  If  necessaiy,  experts  may  be  examined  to  explain  drawings.     Winans  v. 

New  York  and  Erie  B.  B.  Co.,  1096. . 

EFFECT. 

1.  An  end  to  be  accomplished  is  not  the  subject  of  a  patent.     Carver  v.  Hyde, 

316. 

2.  A  patent  is  not  good  for  an  effect,  as  that  would  prohibit  aU  other  persons 

from  making  the  same  thing  by  any  means  whatsoever,  and  thus  discour- 
age arts  and  manufactures.    Le  Boy  v.  Tatham,  657. 

3.  Whoever  discovers  that  a  certain  useful  result  will  be  produced  by  the  use 

of  certain  means,  is  entitled  to  a  patent  for  it,  if  he  specifies  the  means  used 
so  fully  that  a  skillful  person  can,  by  using  the  means  specified,  produce 
the  result  described.     CBeilly  v.  Morse,  763. 

4.  A  patent  cannot  be  for  an  effect  produced,  distinct  from  the  machinery 

necessary  to  produce  it.    Ibid. 

5.  It  is  for  the  discovery  of  some  method  of  producing  a  result  that  a  patent  is 

granted,  and  not  for  the  result  itself.     Corning  v.  Bvrden,  867. 
See  Mode;  Pbincipi-e. 
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EQUITY. 

1.  An  assignor  may  be  joined  as  a  party  complainant  with  an  assignee  of  tlie 

exclusive  Interest  in  a  certain  temtory,  in  a  bill  for  an  injunction.  Woodr- 
worth  V.  Wilson,  428. 

2.  A  motion  to  dismiss  the  bill,  on  the  gi'oimcl  tii:it  the  defendants  had  parted 

with  tlieir  Interest,  will  be  denied,  it  tlie  assignment  has  been  made  after 
the  time  when  a  computation  of  protits  ended.    Dean  v.  Mason,  1048. 
See  Amount  in  Contkoversy;  Appeal,;  Codets;  Feigned  Issue. 

EQUIVALENTS. 
The  patentee  has  the  right  to  treat  as  infi-in;^ers  all  who  make  a  like  invention, 
even  tliough  the  infringing  machine  may  be  an  improvement  on  the  pat- 
ented one.    if^Cormick  v.  Talcoit,  IOSj. 
See  Combination;  Form;  Invention;  New  Application. 

ESTOPPEL. 

See  Account  op  Profits. 

EVIDENCE. 

1.  It  is  competent  for  the  plaintiff  to  Introduce  testimony  to  show  that  the 

persons  of  whose  prior  use  defendant  had  given  evidence,  had  paid  the 
patentee  for  licenses  to  use  his  machine.     Evans  v.  Eaton,  8. 

2.  One  having  an  interest  in  the  question,  and  not  in  the  event  of  a  patejit 

suit,  is  a  competent  witness.    Evans  v.  Eaton,  48. 

3.  In  general,  the  liability  o|  a  witness  to  a  like  action,  or  his  standing  in  the 

same  predicament  with  the  party  sued,  if  the  verdict  cannot  be  given  in 
evidence  for  or  against  him,  is  an  interest  in  the  question,  and  will  not 
exclude  him. '  Ibid. 

4.  No  practice  can  give  validity  to  depositions  which  are  not  taken  .according 

to  law,  unless  the  parties  waive  the  objection,  or  agree  to  have  them  made 
evidence.    Ibid. 

5.  A  deposition  which  has  been  introduced  in  a  cause  with  the  consent  of  the 

opposite  party,  cannot  be  afterwards  objected  to.    Eoans  v.  Settich,  104. 
G.  It  is  no  objection  to  the  competency  of  a  witness,  that  he  is  sued  in  another 
action  for  the  infringement  of  the  same  patent.    Ibid. 

7.  Plaintiff's  counsel  cannot  inquire  of  witnesses  as  to  acts  betvv'een  plaintiff 

and  third  persons  as  to  his  patent.     Ibid. 

8.  Fraudulent  intent  must  be  found  by  the  jury,  to  justify  a  judgment  of 

vacatur  by  the  court.     Grant  v.  Raymond,  146. 

9.  The  question  of  abandonment  does  not  turn  upon  the  intention  of  the  in- 

ventor.   Shaw  V.  Cooper,  173. 

10.  The  onus  probandi  is  on  the  defendant  to  show  that  proper  notice  has  been 

given  under  the  statute  to  enable  him  to  show  that  the  invention  of  the 
plaintiff  had  been  known  or  used  before  his  invention.  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton  R.  R.  v.  Stimpson,  292. 

11.  It  is  a  presumption  of  law  that  all  public  officers  perform  their  proper  official 

duties  until  the  contrary  is  proved.  Where  an  act  is  to  be  done,  as  a  pat- 
ent to  be  granted  or  reissued  upon  evidence  and  proofs  to  be  laid  before  a 
public  officer,  upon  wliich  he  is  to  decide,  the  fact  that  lie  has  done  the  act, 
or  granted  the  patent,  is  primorfacie  evidence  that  the  proofs  have  been 
regularly  made,  and  were  satisfactory.    Ibid. 

12.  The  declarations  of  a  p|itentee,  affirming  that  at  some  former  period  he  in- 

vented a  particular  machine,  arc  not  admissible ;  but  his  declarations  stat- 
ing that  he  had  made  an  invention,  describing  its  details  and  explaining 
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its  operations,  are  evidence  of  an  assertion  ot  liis  I'Iglit  at  the  time,  to  the 
extent  of  the  facts  made  Ivuovvn  bj'  liini.    Ibid. 

13.  Such  declarations  are  to  be  deemed  a  part  of  tlio  res  gestae  and  evidence  that 

the  invention  was  then  claimed  by  him.    Ibid. 

14.  Parol  evidence  bearing  upon  written  contruets  ought  not  to  be  admitted, 

without  the  production  of  such  contracts.    Ibid. 

15.  It  is  incumbent  upon  those  insisting  upon  the  right  to  put  particular  ques- 

tions to  a  witness,  to  establish  that  riglit  beyond  an}'  reasonable  doubt,  for 
the  very  purpose  stated  by  thern ;  and  tliey  are  not  afterward  at  liberty  to 
desert  that  purpose,  and  to  show  the  pertinency  or  relevancy  of  the  evi- 
dence for  any  other  purpose  not  then  suggested  to  the  court.     Ibid. 

16.  A  party  cannot  cross-examine  a  witness  except  as  to  facts  and  circumstances 

connected  with  the  matters  stated  in  his  direct  examination.  It  he  wishes 
to  examine  him  as  to  other  matters,  he  must  do  so  by  making  the  witness 
his  own.    Ibid. 

17.  The  declaration  of  a  patentee  who  had  parted  with  his  interest,  that  he  had 

never  completed  his  invention,  is  only  hearsay  evidence.     Wilson  v.  Simp- 
son, 515. 
IS.  A  defendant  using  a  machine  patented  to  him,  will  have  the  benefit  of  a  like 
presumption  in  his  favor,  as  to  the  originality  of  his  invention,  as  tlje  plain- 
tiff lias.     Corning  v.  Burden,  867. 

19.  Under  the  act  ot  1793,  a  patent  was  not  even  primorfacie  evidence  that  the 

invention  patented  was  new  or  usefnl ;  but  under  the  act  of  1836,  a  patent 
is  received  a.s  prima-facie  evidence  of  tlie  facts  asserted  in  it.     Ibid. 

20.  The  jury  are  to  determine  from  the  facts  as  to  the  novelty  of  the  invention. 

Battin  v.  Taggert,  969. 
See  Agreement  ;  Bills  of  Exceptions  ;  Charge  of  Judge  ;  Damages  ; 
Defenses;  Experts;  General  Issue;  Infringement;  Models. 

EXAMINED  CASES. 

1.  Allen  v.  Blount,  3  Story,  742,  approved,  as  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  Com- 

missioner's decision.     Brooks  v.  Fiske,  846. 

2.  Battin  v.  Taggert,  2  Wall.  Jr.,  101,  reversed :  that  a  description  of  a  part. 

of  a  machine  in  a  specification,  without  making  any  claim  for  it,  is  a  dedi- 
cation of  such  part,  and  that  it  cannot  afterward  be  restored  by  a  reissue. 
Battin  v.  TaggeH,  9G9. 

3.  Bean  v.  Smallwood,  2  Story,  408,  approved :  that  an  application  of  a  ma- 

chine to  a  new  purpose  is  not  sufficient.     Le  Roy  v.  Tatham,  037. 

4.  Blancliard  v.  Eldridge,  1   'Wall.   Jr.|  337,  approved.    That  in   case  of  a 

license,  the  patentee  can  alone  maintain  an  action  for  infringement  of  the 
right  of  the  licensee.     Oayler  v.  Wilder,  570. 

5.  Brown  v.  Duchesne,  2 'Curt.,  371,  affirmed:   that  the  right  of  property 

vested  in  a  patentee  does  not  extend  to  the  use  of  the  tiling  patented  upon 
a  foreign  vessel,  if  such  thing  was  put  upon  her  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  such  coiuitry.     Brown  v.  Duchesne,  1015. 

6.  Carver  v.  Hyde,  316,  approved  :  that  the  use  of  part  of  a  combination  is  no 

infringement.     Stimpson  v.  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  B.  R.  Co.,  535. 

7.  Davis  V.  Palmer,  2  Brock.,  298,  referred  to,  as  a  case  in  which  the  patent 

is  limited  to  a  particular  form  described  and  claimed.  Winans  v.  Den- 
mead,  887. 

8.  Evans  v.  Eaton,  Pet.  C.  C,  323,  reversed  :  yiat  Evans'  patent  was  only 

for  tlie  general  result  produced  by  the  combination  of  all  his  machinery, 
and  not  for  t!ie  several  machines  as  well  as  the  general  result.     And  at- 
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firraed :  that  under  the  act  of  1790,  under  a  notice  served  with  the  general 
issue,  tliat  an  invention  had  been  used,  evidence  could  he  given  of  a  use  in 
other  places  than  those  named  in  such  notice.    Evans  v.  Eaton,  8. 
9.  Evans  v.  Eaton,  8,  appi'oved  :  that  a  special  act  is  to  be  regarded  as  ingrafted 
on  the  general  acts.     Bloomer  v.  McQuewan,  730. 

10.  Evans  v.  Eaton,  48,  approved :  that  a  patentee  must  state  distinctly  what  he 

claims  as  his  invention.     Brooks  v.  Fiske,  846. 

11.  Evans  v.  Hettich,  .3  Wash.,  498,  affirmed.     Evans  v.  Hettieh,  104. 

12.  Ewerv.  Coxe.A  Wash.,  487,  approved  :•  that  the  publication  of  the  record 

of  copyright  and  the  deposit  of  a  book  with  the  Secretary  of  State  are  not 
prerequisites  to  obtaining  a  copyilght.     Wheaton  v.  Peters,  200. 

13.  Footev.  Silsby,  1  Blatchf.,  443,  affirmed,  as  to  what  is  a  sufficient  statement 

of  the  intei-est  of  the  person  making  the  disclaimer ;  that  a  reference  to  a 
book  mentioned  in  the  notice  required  with  the  plea  of  the  general  issue, 
must  be  to  a- page  or  section, — a  general  reference  not  enough;  and  that  in 
a  patent  for  a  combination,  a  claim  for  such  machinery  as  produces  a  given 
result  is  sufficiently  definite.     Silsby  v.  Foote,  717. 

14.  Foote  V.  Silsby,  2  Blatchf.,  27.5,  affirmed,  as  to  what  is  granted  by  Poote's  pat- 

ent, but  reversed  as  to  the  allowance  of  interest  and  costs  ;  the  ruling  be- 
low sustained,  that  a  judge  may  disregard  the  finding  of  a  jury  upon  a 
feigned  issue,  and  give  a  decree  in  opposition  thereto.  Silsby  v.  Foote, 
1071. 

15.  Goodyear  v.  Matthews,  1  Paine,  302,  examined,  as  to  what  use  of  an  inven- 

tion will  deprive  a  party  of  a  right  to  a  patent.     Shaw  v.  Cooper,  173. 

16.  Grant  v.  Raymond,  146,  approved,  as  to  the  right  to  obtain  a  reissue.     Battin 

V.  Taggert,  969 ;  Shaw  v.  Cooper,  173. 

17.  Ha/rtshom  v.  Day,  1031,  approved.     Day  v.  Union  Rubber  Co.,  1062. 

18.  Herbert  v.  Adams,  4  Mass.,  5,  approved  :  that  an  action  for  an  infringement 

must  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  assignee.     Gayler  v.  Wilder,  576. 

19.  Hogg  v.  Emerson,  438,  explained  and  affirmed.    Hogg  v.  Emerson,  634. 

20.  Hotchkiss  v.  Greenwood,  4  McLean,  436,  affirmed :  that  the  alleged  invention 

was  but  a  new  application.    Hotchkiss  v.  Greenwood,  610. 

21.  Howev.  Abbott,  2  Story,  194,  explained :  that  a  new  application  or  purpose  is 

not  patentable.    Hotchkiss  v.  .Greenwood,  610. 

22.  Le  Roy  v.  Tatham,  657,  considered,  as  holding  that  the  patentee  was  not 

entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  newly-discovered  principle.  0''Reilly  v.  Morse, 
763,  examined  and  commented  on.    Le  Roy  v.  Tatham,  1116. 

23.  Livingston  v.  Woodworth,  922,  approved :  that  a  party  is  accountable  only  for 

profits  actually  made,  and  not  what  he  might  have  made.  Dean  v.  Mason, 
1048. 

24.  McClurg  v.  Kingsland,  322,  examined,  as  to  provision  respecting  assignees 

under  section  18  of  the  act  of  1836.  Wilson  v.  Rousseau,  337,  considered 
to  be  a  patent  for  the  application  of  a  known  law  of  nature  to  a  new  pur- 
pose.    O'Reilly  V.  Morse,  763.    (Dissenting  opinion.) 

25.  McCormick  v.  Seymour,  2  Blatchf.,  240,  reversed,  as  to  rule  of  damages. 

Seymour  v.  McCormick,  944. 

26.  McCormick  v.  Seymour,  3  Blatchf.,  209,  affirmed,  except  as  to  construction 

of  one  of  the  claims,  and  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  recover  costs.  Sey- 
mour v.  McCormick,  1004. 

27.  Morris  v.  Huntington,  1  Paine,  34S,  examined,  as  to  the  use  of  an  invention 

whicli  will  invalidate  a  patent.     Shaw  v.  Cooper,  173. 

28.  O'Reilly  v.  Morse,  7G3,  approved,  as  to  delay  in  filing  a  disclaimer  at  the  Pat- 

ent Office.     Seymour  v.  McCormick,  1004. 
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29.  Parkhurst  v.  Kinsman,  1  Blatchf.,  438,  afflrraed.     Kinsman  v.  Parlchurst, 

997. 

30.  Pennock  v.  Dialogue,  4  Wash.,  538,  afflrmed :   that  au  inventor  who  per- 

mits his  invention  to  go  Into  public  use  before  application,  cannot  receive 
a  valid  patent.     Pennock  v.  Dialogue,  127. 

31.  Pennock  v.  Dialogue,  127,  approved  :  that  under  the  act  of  1793  an  inven- 

tor abandons  his  inchoate  right  if  he  makes  his  discovery  public  before  ap- 
plication for  a  patent.  Grant  v.  Raymond,  146 ;  Shaw  v.  Cooper,  173, 
approved:  that  the  use  of  an  invention  before  application  for  a  patent, 
without  objection,  is  an  abandonment.  McOlurg  v.  Kingsland,  322,  re- 
ferred to  as  a  leading  case  upon  the  invalidation  of  a  patent  resulting 
from  abandonment.     Kendall  v.  Winsor,  llOS. 

32.  Prouty  v.  Ruggles,  1  Story,  668,  atHrmed  :  tliat  it  is  no  infringement  to  use 

a  part  only  of  a  combination.     Prouty  v.  Ruggles,  311.       , 

33.  Prouty  v.  Ruggles,  311,  aflBrmed :  that  a  combination  is  not  infringed  by  the 

use  of  a  part  thereof.  Stimpson  v.  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  R.  R.  Co., 
535. 

34.  SImw  v.  Cooper,  173,  referred  to  as  a  leading  case  upon  the  question  of  aban- 

donment.    Kendall  v.  Winsor,  1108. 

35.  Silsby  v.  Foote,  717,  explained,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  decision  below.     Sils- 

byv.  Foote,  1071. 

36.  Stimpson  v.  West  Chester  R.  R.  Co.,  330,  approved:  that  use  under  a  defect- 

ive patent  does  not  prevent  the  taking  out  of  an  amended  one.  Battin  v. 
Taggerf,  969. 

37.  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  v.  Corning,  1  Blatchf.,  467,  reversed.     Troy  Iron 

and  Nail  Factory  v.  Corning,  691. 

38.  Whittemore  v.  Cutter,  1  Gall.,  429,  478,  examined,  as  to  the  question  of  the 

use  of  an  invention  wiiich  will  defeat  a  patent.     Shaw  v.  Cooper,  173. 

39.  Wilson  v.  Bamum,  1  Wall.  Jr.,  342,  remanded,  because  a  question  of  fact 

was  certified.     Wilson  v.  Bamum,  510. 

40.  Wilson  V.  Rousseau,  357,  approved,  as  to  the  rights  of  assignees  under  a  re- 

newed patent.  Bloomer  v.  McQuewan,  730,  approved,  as  to  repairing  a 
patented  machine.     Wilson  v.  Simpson,  515. 

41.  Wilson  V.  Sandford,  532,  approved :  that  the  State  laws  regulate  contracts 

in  regard  to  patented  machines.  Bloomer  v.  McQuewan,'IZO,  approved: 
that  a  patent  signed  by  an  "Acting"  Commissionor  is  not  invalid.  York 
and  Maryland  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Winans,  956. 

42.  Wilson  V.  Turner,  7  Law  Rep.,  527,  affirmed.     Wilson  v.  Turner,  427. 

43.  Winans  v.  Boston  and  Providence  R.  R.   Co.,  2  Story,  412,  explained. 

Hatchldss  V.  Greenwood,  QV). 

4A.  Woodworth  v.  Stone,  3  Story,  749,  approved :  that  the  action  of  tlie  Com- 
missioner in  reissuing  a  patent  is  conclusive,  unless  fraud  is  shown.  Brooks 
V.  Fiske,  846. 

45.  Wyeth  v.  Stone,  1  Story,  273,  examined  and  explained,  as  to  the  position  that 
a  patent  may  cover  a  combination,  and  also  a  right  to  distinct  improvement. 
Hogg  V.  Emerson.  438.    Hogg  v.  Emerson,  634. 

See  Table  of  Cases  which  have  been  Cited,  Affibmed,  Approved, 
Explained,  DoubteDj  Disapproved,  Overruled,  or  Bevebsed.  Vol. 
2,  page  679. 

EXECUTIOJr. 

See  Assignment. 
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EXPERTS. 

1.  It  is  competent  to  sbow  by  experts  that  there  are  differences  between  an 

orij^inal  and  a  reissued  patent.  Philadelphia  and,  Trenton  R.  R.  v.  Stimp- 
son,  292. 

2.  Experts  may  be  examined  as  to  the  meaning  of  terms  o£  ai-t,  but  not  as  to 

the  construction  of  written  instruments.     Corning  v.  Burden,  867. 

3.  Experts  are  men  as  often  skilled  in  producing  obscurity,  as  in  the  elucida- 

tion of  truth.    McCormich  v.  l^alcott,  1085. 

4.  Experts  may  be  examined  to  explain  terms  of  ai't,  and  the  state  of  the  art, 

and  may  explain  the  machines,  models,  and  drawings  exhibited.  The 
maxim,  '■'■cuique  in  sua  arte  eredendum,"  permits  them  to  be  examined  as 
to  questions  of  art  peculiar  to  their  trade.  Winans  v.  New  York  and  Erie  R. 
R.  Co.,  1096.      * 

5.  Experts  cannot  be  received  to  prove  what  is  the  proper  or  legal  construction 

of  any  instrument  of  writing.    A  judge  may,  however,  obtain  information 
from  them  on  matters  which  he  does  not  clearly  comprehend.     Ibid. 
See  Dbawings  ;  Models. 

EXTENSIOK. 

1.  The  extension  of  a  patent  nnder  section  18  of  the  act  of  1836,  does  not  inure 

to  the  benefit  of  grantees  under  tiie  original  patent,  so  as  to  vest  in  them 
any  exclusive  right.  The  benefit  of  sucb  i-enewal  is  limited  to  those  who 
were  using  the  patented  article  at  tlie  time  of  the  renewal,  and  saves  to 
them  the  right  to  use  the  machines  held  at  the  time  of  such  renewal  "to 
the  extent  of  their  interests."     Wilson  v.  Rousseau,  357. 

2.  A  covenant  as  to  a  renewal  of  a  patent,  must  be  construed  by  the  law  as  it 

stood  at  the  time  of  sucli  covenant.     Ibid. 

3.  Where,  in  an  assignment  made  before  there  was  any  provision  authorizing  a 

renewal,  there  was  a  covenant  that  any  "renewal"  should  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  assignees :  Seld,  That  such  "renewal "  could  be  satisfied  by 
a  reference  to  the  law  as  it  then  stood,  and  that  in  renewal  by  virtue  of 
subsequent  acts  of  Congress,  no  right  was  acquired  by  vii'tue  of  the  assign- 
ment.   Ibid. 

4.  Under  Wilson  v.  Rousseau,  4  How.,  688,  one  in  the  lawful  use  of  a  patented 

machine,  under  a  purchase  made  during  the  original  term,  may  continue 
to  use  such  a  machine  during  an  extension,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
18  of  the  act  of  1836,  and  is  also  entitled  to  continue  to  use  such  machine 
during  an  after  extension  made  by  special  act  of  Congress.  Bloomer  v. 
McQuewan,  730. 

5.  The  jury  are  to  determine  from  the  facts  in  the  case  whether  a  renewed  pat- 

ent is  for  the  same  invention  as  the  original  patent.    Battin  v.  Taggert,  969. 

6.  Where  a  patent  has  been  extended,  and  the  patentee  then  conveyed  all  his 

interest  therein  to  another  person,  who  brought  suit  against  certain  parties 
for  an  infringement  of  the  patent,  and  such  parties  claimed  under  a  license 
from  the  patentee  under  the  original  patent :  Held,  That  it  was  necessary 
for  the  defendants  to  show  a  connected  chain  of  title  to  themselves,  in 
order  to  justify,  under  the  clause  of  section  IS  of  the  act  of  1836,  as  to 
assignees,  their  use  of  the  improvements  secured  by  the  patent.  Chaffee 
v.  Boston  Belting  Co.,  1124. 
See  Administbatoe;  Assignment;  Commissioner  op  Patents ;  Congbess; 
Reissue;  Statute,  Consteuction  of. 

FEIGNED  ISSUE. 
A  court  of  equity  may  disregard  the  finding  of  a  jury  upon  the  trial  of  feigned 
issues.     Silsby  v.  Foote,  1071. 
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FORM. 

1.  Under  our  law,  a  patent  cannot  be  granted  for  merely  a  ohange  of  form. 

Winans  v.  Denmead,  887. 

2.  Where  a  particular  geometrical  form  is  alone  capable  of  embodying  a  pat- 

entee's invention,  if  the  form  is  not  used  there  is  no  infringement.     Ibid. 

3.  Patentees  sometimes  add  to  their  claims  a  declaration  that  the  claim  extends 

to  the  thing  patented,  however  its  form  may  be  varied.  Tlie  law  so  inter- 
prets the  clmm,  without  the  addition  of  these  words.    Ibid. 

4.  There  may  be  cases  where  the  letters  patent  include  only  the  particidar 

form  claimed,  because  snch  form  only  is  capable  of  embodying  the  inven- 
tion ;  and,  consequently,  if  the  form  is  not  copied,  the  invention  is  not 
used.    Ibid. 

5.  When  the  wliole  substance  of  the  invention  may  be  copied  in  a  different 

form,  It  is  the  duty  of  courts  and  juries  to  look  througli  the  form  for  that 
which  the  patent  was  designed  to  secure;  and  wlien  that  is  found,  there  is 
an  infringement.     Ibid. 

6.  The  mere  change  in  the  form  of  machinery,  or  the  use  of  known  equivalent 

powers,  will  not  make  tlie  machine  a  new  invention.  O^Beilly  v.  Morse, 
763. 

See  Equivalent  ;  New  Application  ;  iNFBiNaEMENT. 

FOEEIGN  PATENT. 

See  Application;  Patent. 

FRAUD. 

1.  Under  the  act  of  1793,  evidence  of  fraudulent  intent  is  required  only  for  the 

purpose  stated  in  section  6;  that  is,  to  annul  the  patent.  Grant  v.  Bay- 
mond,  146. 

2.  The  procuring  a  patent  for  a  machine,  as  a  reissue,  whicli  was  not  useful  as 
,   patented  in  the  surrendered  patent,  for  want  of  parts  used  in  the  reissued 

patent,  would  present  a  question  of  fraud  committed  on  the  public  by  the 
patentee.    Brooks  v.  Fiske,  846. 

See  Evidence., 

GENERAL  ISSUE. 

1.  The  section  of  the  Patent  Act  relative  to  notices  of  special  matter  with  the 

general  issue,  is  for  the  security  of  tiie  plaintiff.    Evans  v.  Eaton,  8. 

2.  The  defendant  may  set  up  special  matter  by  special  pleas,  and  then  the  plea 

is  the  only  notice  the  plaintiff  can  claim.    Ibid. 

3.  Evidence  of  the  defendant  as  to  whether  the  machine  used  by  him  is  like 

the  model  of  the  plaintiff,  is  proper  under  the  general  issue.  Evans  v. 
Hettich,  104. 

4.  No  notice  is  necessary  to  authorize  the  inquiry  by  defendant  of  a  witness, 

whether  the  machine  used  by  defendant  was  like  the  model  of  plaintiff's 
machine.    Ibid, 

5.  A  general  reference,  in  a  notice  of  special  matter,  to  a  volume,  as  "Ure's 

Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,"  is  not  sufficient;  there  must 
be  a  reference  to  the  part  relied  on.    Silsby  v.  Foote,  717. 

6.  Where  a  defendant  relies  on  the  fact  of  previous  invention,  knowledge,  or 

use  of  the  thing  patented,  he .  must  give  notice  of  the  persons  by  whom  he 
intends  to  prove  such  fact.  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  B.  B.  v.  Stimpson, 
292. 

7.  A  defe;idant  will  not  be  allowed  to  surprise  a  patentee  by  evidence  of  a  prior 

invention,  of  which  no  notice  has  been  given.     O'Beilly  v.  Morse,  763. 
74 
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8.  The  defenses  inentioneil  and  allowed  by  section  15  of  the  act  of  1S36,  to  be 

given  in  evidence  with  tlie  general  issue,  by  way  of  notice,  may  also  be  set 
up  by  'st>ecliil  pleas.    SmWi  v.  Ely,  838. 

9.  Under  section  15  of  the  act  of  1836,  a  defendant  may,  with  notice  as  required 

by  that  act,  give  any  special  matter  in  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  the 
ipatehtee  was  not  the  original  iand  first  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  thing 
patented,  or  a  substantial  or  material  part  thereof  claimed  as  new,  or  that 
it  had  been  described  in  some  public  work  anterior  to  the  supposed  dis- 
covery by  the  patentee,  or  had  been  in  public  use  or  on  sale,  with  the  con- 
sent and  allowance  of  the  patentee,  before  his  application.  Teese  v.  Hunt- 
ingdon, 1130. 

10.  But  whenever  the  defendant  relies  on  the  fact  of  a  previous  invention,  or 

knowledge,  or  use,  he  must  state  in  his  notice  the  names  and  places  of 
residence  of  those  who  had  such  prior  knowledge  of  the  thing,  and  where 
the  same  had  been  used.    Ibid. 

11.  No  order  of  court  is  necessary  to  enable  a  ilefendaiit  to  serve  and  file  the 

notice  of  special  matter  required  in  section  15  of  the  act  of  1836.    Ibid. 

12.  And  if  a  -first  notice  is  defective,  the  defendant  may  give  other  notices,  to 

remedy  such  defect  or  supply  the  deficiencv.    Ibid. 

13.  Depositions  taken  before  the  notice  was  served,  as  well  as  those  taken  after- 

ward, are  admissible.    Ibid. 

See  Defenses. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.  The  distinction  between  a  machine  and  ian  impt'ovement  on  a  machine  is  too 

clear  for  them  to  be  confounded  together.    Evans  v.  Eaton,  8. 

2.  If  the  party's  invention  consists  in  adding  some  new  machinery,  or  some 

improved  mode  of  operating,  to  the  old  machine,  tiie  patent  should  be  lim- 
ited to  such  improvement.    Evans  v.  Eaton,  48.  . 

3.  A  speeiflcation  which  mixes  up  the  old  and  the  new,  but  does  not  explain 

what  is  the  nature  of  the  improvement  which  the  party  claims,  cannot  be 
sustained.    Ibid. 

4.  A  party  should  describe  what  his  improvement  is,  and  limit  his  patent  to 

such  improvement;  and  if  lie  does  not,  liis  patent  is  defective.     Ibid. 

5.  A  patent  for  an  improvement  embraces  nothing  more  than  the  improvement 

claimed  as  new ;  and  one  who  afterward  discovers  a  method  of  accomplish- 
ing the  same  object,  substantially  differing  from  the  on«  described,  has  a 
•right  to  use  it.     O^Beitty  v.  Morse,  763. 

6.  Under  section  13  of  the  act  of  183fi,  a  patentee  may  annCx  an  improvement 

upon  a  former  invention  already  patented  to  his  speeiflcation,  so  as  to  make 
it  from  that  time  a  part  of  the  original  patent.  But  tliere  is  nothing  whicli 
prevents  htm  from  taking  out  a  newt)ateht  for  the  improvement,  if  he  pre- 
fers it.    Ibid. 

7.  The  inventor  of  a  first  improvement  cannot  invoke  the  dbctrine  of  mechani- 

cal equivalents  to  suppress  all  other  improvements  which  are  not  mere 
colorable  evasions  of  the  first,    McCormick  v.  TMcott,  1085. 

8.  The  speciflcaticHi  should  distinguisli  the  new  fi-om  the  old,  and  claim  only 

the  new.     Phillips  v.  Paf/c,  1143. 
See  Combination;  Equivalent;  Form;  Infringement;  Specification. 

INFRINGEMENT, 
1,  A  contvaot  to  pdrchase  articles  manufactured  in  violation  of  a  patent,  is  not 
of  itself  an  infringement  of  such  patent,     Kcplinger  v.  Ve  Young,  122. 
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2.  No  prior  use  of  a  patent  can  authorize  the  use  of  the  hivention,  after  the 

issue  of  an  amended  patent,  under  section  3  of  the  act  of  1832,  or  section 
13  of  the  act  of  1836.     Stimpson  v.  West  Chester  R.  B.  Co.,  330. 

3.  Any  person  using  an  invention  protected  by  a  renewed'  patent  subsequent 

to  the  date  of  the  act  of  1836,  (July  4,)  is  guilty  of  an  infringement,  liow- 
ever  long  he  may  liave  used  the  same  after  the  date  of  the  defective  and 
surrendered  patent.    Ibid. 

4.  Whether  the  defendant  lias  constructed,  used,  or  sold  the  thing  putontecl 

to  the  plaintifl's,  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury.  Winans  v.  Denmead, 
887. 

5.  It  is  a  familiar  rule,  that  to  copy  tlie  principle  or  mode  of  operation  described 

in  a  patent  is  an  infringement,  although  such  copy  should  be  totally  unlike 
the  original  in  form  or  proportions.     1  hid. 

6.  To  constitute  an  infringement,  the  thing  used  mn'st  be  such  as  to  embody  the 

patentee's  mode  of  operation,  and  thereby  attain  the  same  result  as  was 
leached  by  his  invention.  It  is  not  necessarj'  that  the  defendant  should 
embody  the  plaintiff's  invention  to  as  good  advantage  as  he  employed  it, 
or  that  the  result  sliould  be  the  same  in  degree;  but  it  must  be  the  same 
in  kind.     Ibid. 

7.  Where  a  patent  was  granted  for  constructing  the  body  of  a  railroad-car  in 

the  form  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  and  the  claim  was  for  makihg  it  in  sudi 
form,  whereby  cei'tain  spticifled  advantages  were  secured,  and  a  now  and 
useful  result  produced,  and  the  defendants  constructed  the  body  of  theii 
car  octagonal,  the  effect  of  which  was,  however,  the  same  as  when  made 
circular,  as  described  in  plaintiff's  patent :  Held,  That  it  was  an  infringe- 
ment upon  plaintiff's  patent.     Ibid. 

8.  The  right  of  property  which  a  patentee  has  in  his  invention,  is  derived  from 

the  acts  of  Congress,  and  cannot  extend  beyond  the  limits  to  which  the 
law  itself  is  confined.  The  use  of  his  invention  outside  of  the  jurisdic- 
tiou  of  the  United  States  is  not  an  Infringement  of  his  rights.  Brown  v. 
Duchesne,  1015. 

9.  The  exclusive  use  granted  to  a  patentee  does  not  extend  to  a  foreign  vessel 

lawfully  entering  our  ports.    1  bid. 

10.  If  the  patentee  be  an  original  inventor  of  a  machine,  he  has  the  right  to 

treat  as  infringers  all  who  make  a  like  invention,  performing  the  same 
functions  by  analogous  means  or  equivalent  combinations,  even  though  the 
infringing  machine  may  be  an  improvement  on  the  patented 'one.  McCor- 
mick  V.  Talcott,  1085. 

11.  In  the  absence  of  any  suggestion  to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  inferred  that  the 

use  of  machinery  constructed  according  to  the  speciflcation  of  a  patent  is 
without  the  license  or  consent  of  tbe  patentee.     Chaffee  v.  Boston.  Belting 
Co.,  1124. 
See  Action;  Combination;  Coepobation;  Equivalent;  Fobm; 

"  IMPEOVEMENT. 

IN.TUNCTIONS. 

See  Account  of  Profits. 

INTENT. 
The  intent  not  to  injure,  in  the  infringement  of  a  patent,  never  exonerates 
from  all  damages  for  the  actual  injury  or  .encroachment,  though  it  may 
mitigate  them.    Hogg  v.  Emerson,  634. 
See  Feaud. 
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INVENTION. 

1.  If 'the  thing  patented  had  been  in   nse,  or  described  in  a  public  vvoFk, 

anterior  to  the  supposed  discovery  of  the  patentee,  liis  patent  is  void. 
Althongh  lie  had  no  knowledge  of  such  previous  use  or  previous  descrip- 
tion, tlie  law  supposes  he  maj'  have  known  it.     Evans  v.  Eaton,  8. 

2.  The  jury  are  to  determine  whether  two  machines  are  identical,  or  act  upon 

different  principles.    Battin  v.  Taggert,  969. 

3.  The  enlargement  of  the  organization  of  a  'machine  does  not  afford  any 

ground  for  a  patent.     Phillips  v.  Page,  114S. 
See  Aet;  Combination;  Equivalent;  Foem;  Manufactuee;  Mode. 

mVENTOK. 

1.  It  was  the  intentioi?of  the  legislature  to  invest  an  exclusive  right  in  the 

inventor  only,  on  condition  that  his  invention  was  not  known  or  used  by 
the  public.     Shaw  v.  Cooper,  173. 

2.  Under  section  15  of  the  act  of  1836,  an  original  inventor  is  entitled  to 

receive  a  patent  for  his  invention,  even  though  such  invention  has  been 
known  in  a  foreign  country,  provided  he  believed  himself  to  be  the  first 
inventor,  and  such  foreign  invention  had  not  been  patented  or  described 
in  any  printed  publication.     0''Beilly  v.  Morse,  763. 

JURISDICTION. 

See  Action;  Amount  in  Contkoveesy;  Courts;  Infeingement. 

JUET. 

1.  The  question  whether  the  acts  or  acquiescence  of  the  party  furnish  satisfac- 

tory proof  of  an  abandonment  of  the  invention  to  the  public,  is  one  of  fact 
rather  than  law.    Pennocic  v.  Dialogue,  127. 

2.  The  knowledge  of  an  inventor,  or  his  acquiescence  in  the  public  use  of  his 
,  invention,  is  a  fact  for  the  jury.    Shaw  v.  Cooper,  173. 

3.  Whether  a  reissued  patent  is  substantially  for  a  different  invention  from  the 

first  patent,  is  a  question  of  fact  for  a  jiuy.  Stimpson  v.  West  Chester 
B.  R.,  330. 

4.  The  jury  are  to  determine  as  to  the  novelty  of  the  invention;  and  whether 

a  renewed  patent  is  for  the  same  invention  as  the  original  patent;  and 
whether  an  invention  has  been  abandoned  to  the  public ;  and  whether  two 
machines  are  identical,  or  are  constructed  and  act  on  different  principles. 
Battin  v.  Taggert,  969. 

5.  Whether  an  inventor  has  abandoned  his  invention,  and  whether  this  is 

sought  to  be  proved  from  his  acts,  or  from  a  forbearance  to  act,  is  an 
inquiry  for  the  jury  to  decide.    Kendall  v.  Winsor,  1108. 
See  Abandonment;  Evidence;  Extension;  Invention;  Infeingement; 

Patent. 

LICENSE. 

1.  If  an  inventor  allow  another  to  use  his  invention  before  applying  for  a  pat- 

ent therefor,  and  a  patent  is  afterward  obtained,  such  permission  and  al- 
lowa,nce  will  justify  the  jury  in  presuming  a  license  from  the  patentee. 
McClurg  v.  Kingsland,  322. 

2.  Under  section  7  of  the  act  of  1839,  the  person  who  has  had  the  use  of  an 

invention  prior  to  the  application  for  a  patent  therefor,  is  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  if  he  had  a  special  license  from  the  inventor.    Ibid. 

3.  But  the  use  of  an  invention  before  an  application  for  a  patent  must  be  of  the 
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specilie  improvement  then  invented  and  nsed  by  tlii  person  who  had  pur- 
chased and  used  the  macliine  to  whioti  the  invention  is  applied.     Ibid. 

4.  An  agreement  convej'ing  to  the  giantee  the  excUisivc  right  to  make  and 

vend  the  thing  patented  within  a  certain  territoiy,  but  reserving  to  the 
grantor  tlie  right  to  make  and  sell  within  the  same  tei-ritory,  is  not  an 
assignment,  but  only  a  license.     Gayler  v.  Wilder,  576. 

5.  The  dilFerence  is  well  understood  between  licenses  which  may  be  assignee 

or  used  by  others,  and  tliose  which  the  licensees  could  only  personally  use. 
Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  v.  Corning,  C91. 

6.  A  mere  license  to  a  party,  without  words  showing  that  it  was  meant  to  be 

assignable,  is  only  a  grant  of  a  personal  power  to  the  licensee,  and  is  nol 
transferable  by  him  to  another.    Ibid. 
See  Assignment  ;  Patented  Articles  ;  Statutes,  Consteuction  op. 

LOST  AKTS. 

See  Abts,  Lost. 

MACHINE. 

1.  There  is  no  substantial  difference  between  a  patent  for  an  improvement  on  i 

machine,  and  a  patent  for  an  improved  machine.     Evans  v.  Eaton,  8. 

2.  The  term  machine  includes  any  combination  of  mechanical  powers  to  per 

form  some  function  and  produce  a  certain  (effect  or  result.  Coming  v 
Burden,  867. 

3.  Principle  is  often  applied  to  a  machine  to  describe  its  movements  and  effects 

Le  Roy  v.  Tatham,  1116. 
See  Action  ;  Assignment  ;  Effect  ;  Patented  Articles. 

MANUFACTURE. 

1.  A  new  manufacture,  as  the  use  of  a  new  composition  to  form  knobs  foi 

doors;,  &c.,  and  which  i-esults  in  a  new  and  useful  article,  is  the  propei 
subject  of  a  patent,  though  the  means  employed  to  adapt  the  new  compo 
sition  to  a  useful  purpose  are  old  or  well  known.  Holchldss  v.  Oreenwood 
610. 

2.  But  if  porcelain  knobs  were  not  new,  and  the  same  Icind  of  slianks  anc 

splindles  had  been  used  vvitli  other  knobs,  the  use  or  substitution  of  porcu 
lain  instead  of  other  material,  in  a  combination  with  such  shanks,  &c.,  wil 
not  entitle  tlie  manufacturer  to  a  patent,  even  tliougli  sucli  material  maj 
be  better  adapted  for  the  purpose.    Ibid. 

3.  A  new  property  in  matter,  when  practically  applied  in  the  construction  of  i 

useful  article,  is  patentable  ;  but  the  process  through  whicli  ttie  new  prop 
erty  is  applied  must  be  stated  witli  such  precision  as  to  enable  a  mechanic 
to  apply  the  necessary  process.    Le  Roy  v.  Tatham,  657. 
See  Composition  of  Matter. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

1.  The  rights  of  an  assignee  of  a  manuscript  will  be  protected  by  a  court  o: 

chanceiy.     Wheaton  v.  Peters,  200. 

2.  This  is  presumed  to  be  the  "copyright"  recognized  in  section  1  of  the  aci 

of  1790.    Ibid. 

3.  Congress,  by  the  act  of  1790,  instead  of  sanctioning  an  existing  right,  cre- 

ated it.    Ibid. 

4.  At  common  law,  an  author  lias  a  right  to  his  unpublished  manuscripts;  and 

the  act  of  February  3,  1831,  gives  him  a  remedy  by  injunction  to  protect 
his  rigiit.     Ijittle  v.  Hall,  989. 

See  Action;  Copyright. 
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MATERIAL. 
The  substitution  of  one  material  for  another,  as  clay  for  wood  or  metal  in  the 
construction  of  tloor-kuobs,  is  not  patentable.    Hotehldss  v.  Greenwood,  610. 
See  Composition  of  Matter  ;  Mantifactdbe. 

MISTAKES  m  PATENTS. 
If  a  mistake  should  be  committed  in  the  Department  of  State,  it  may  be  cor- 
rected, and  a  new  patent  be  issued,  correotuig  the  en-or,  even  though  sucli 
act  is  not  expressly  authorized  by  law.  The  emanation  of  the  new  patent 
is  not  founded  on  the  words  of  the  law,  but  is  necessary  to  the  faithful  exe- 
cution of  the  solemn  promise  made  by  the  United  States  to  the  inventor. 
The  same  step  mav  be  taken,  if  a  mistake  has  been  innocently  committed 
by  the  inventor.     Grant  v.  Raymond,  146. 

See  Disclaimeh;  Beissue, 

MODE. 

1 .  An  exclusive  right  cannot  exist  in  a  new  power,  should  one  be  discovered, 

as  steam,  electricity,  or  any  other  power  of  nature.  In  all  such  cases,  the 
processes  used  to  extract,  modify,  and  concentrate  natural  agencies,  consti- 
tute the  invention.  The  elements  of  the  power  exist ;  the  invention  is  not 
in  discovering  them,  but  in  applying  them  to  useful  objects.  The  right  of 
the  inventor  is  secured  against  all  who  use  the  same  mechanical  power,  or 
one  substantially  the  same.    Le  Boy  v.  Tatham,  657. 

2.  An  art  may  require  one  or  more  processes  of  machines  in  order  to  produce  a 

certain  result  or, manufacture.     Corning  v.  Burden,  867. 

3.  Where  the  result  is  produced  by  chemical  action,  by  the  operation  of  some 

element  or  power  of  nature,  or  of  one  substance  on  another,  such  operations 
are  called  ^j-ocissxe*.    Ibid. 

4.  The  arts  of  tanning,  dyeing,  making  water-proof  cloth,  vulcanizing  Indian 

rubber,  smelting  ores,  &c.,  are  carried  on  by  processes,  as  distinguished 
from  machines.    Ibid. 

5.  One  may  discover  an  improvement  in  such  a  process,  irrespective  of  any  par- 

ticular form  of  machinery;  and  another  may  invent  a  maohjne  by  which 
the  operation  or  process  may  be  performed,  and  each  be  entitled  to  a  pat- 
ent.   Ibid. 

6.  It  is  when  the  tenn  process  is  used  to  represent  some  method  of  producing 

a  result,  that  it  is  patentable.    Ihid. 

7.  The  term  process  is  often  used,  however,  in  a  more  vague  sense,  as  when  we 

say  a  board  is  undergoing  the  process  of  being  planed,  in  whioli  it  cannot  be 
the  subject  of  a  patent.    Ibid. 

8.  In  this  use  of  the  term  it  represents  the  effect  produced  by  the  machine  on 

the  material  subjected  to  its  action.     Ibid. 

9.  A  patentee  cannot  have  a  patent  for  "  the  motive-power  of  electro-magnet- 

ism, however  developed,  for  marking  characters  at  a  distance."    His  patent 
must  be  confined  to  tlie  process  described  and  invented  by  him.     0''ReUly 
V.  Morse,  763. 
10.  A  patent  cannot  be  for  an  effect  produced  distinct  from  the  machinery  nec- 
essary to  produce  it.     Ibid. 

See  Art  ;  Effect  ;  Pkinciple. 

MODELS. 
1.  Models  are  a  species  of  evidence  best  calculated  to  conduct  to  the  truth — 
evidence  unaffected  by  the  prejudices  of  partisans,  or  by  the  opinions  (tlie 
reveries,  they  may  often  be  called)  of  experts.     McCormich  v.  Talcott,  1085. 
(Dissenting  opinion.) 
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MOD^hS— continued. 
•2.  Ko  witnesses  can  testily  so  clearly  as  do  the  subjects  (tlioijgh  mute)  con- 
cerning wliich  a  controverey  about  identity  is  pending,    Ibid.    (Dissenting 
opinion.) 

See  Experts;  Geneeal  Issue. 

NEW  APPLICATIOBT. 

1.  The  meaning  o£  tlie  rule  laid  down  in  Howe  v.  Abbott,  2  Story,  194,  and  in 

Winans  v.  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad,  2  Story,  416,  is  that  tlie  appli- 
cation of  an  old  machine,  or  old  composition  of  matter,  before  patented,  tc 
a  new  object,  does  not  entitle  one  to  a  patent  connected  with  the  new 
object,    Hotchkiss  \.  ffreenwood,  610,  Diss,  Opin. 

2.  But  it  is  entirely  different  if  one  apply  an  old  principle  in  physios  to  a  new 

object.    There  is  then  a  new  form  adapted,  or  a  new  combination  for  the 
purpose — a  new  shape,  consistency,  and  use  given,  or  a  new  modus  oper- 
andi, which,  if  cheaper  and  better,  deserves  protection,    lliid. 
§eeABT;  Discoveky;  Effect;  Mateeial. 

NEW  TRIAL. 

See  Damages. 

NONSUIT. 
The  United  States  courts  have  no  power  to  order  a  peremptory  nonsuit,  againsl 
the  will  of  tlie  plaintiff.    Silsby  v,  Foote,  717. 

OATH  OF  INVENTION. 
The  oath  of  the  patentee  is  to  be  considered  as  extending  to  the  specification, 
no  less  than  th?  title  of  his  invention.    Hogg  v.  Emerson,  438. 
See  Patent. 

PARTIES. 

See  Action. 

PARTNERSHIP. 
One  partner  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a  patented  article  cannot  acquire, 
as  assignee,  an  outstanding  right  of  a  third  person,  as  an  inventor  of  the 
same  thing,  and  set  it  up  against  his  joint  partner.    Kinsman  v.  Parldmrst. 
997. 

PATENT. 

1.  Qucere:  Whether  improvements  on  different  machines  can  be  comprehended 

in  the  same  patent,  so  as  to  give  a  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  several 
machines  separately,  as  well  as  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  these 
machines  in  combination?    Evans  v.  Eaton,  8. 

2.  Where  the  words  are  ambiguous,  there  may  be  circumstances  which  ought  to 

have  great  influence  in  expounding  them.  The  intention  of  the  parties  is 
entitled  to  great  consideration,  Therefore  a  special  act  may  be  referred 
to,  as  well  as  the  patentee's  petition.    Ibid. 

3.  Every  discoverer  should  realize  the  benefits  resulting  from  his  discovei'y ; 

but  these  can  only  be  secured  by  a  compliance  with  every  legal  requisite. 
His  exclusive  right  does  not  rest  alone  upon  his  discovery,  but  upon  the 
legal  sanctions  which  have  been  given  to  it.    Shaw  v.  Cooper,  173. 

4.  As  a  patentee  is  required  to  niake  oath  that  ho  is  the  true  inventor  of  the 

thing  patented,  the  patent  is  regarded  by  the  courts  of  tlie  United  States 
as  prima-facie  evidence  that  he  made  the  invention.  Fhiladelphia  and 
Trenton  R.  R.  v.  Stimpson,  292. 
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FAT'E'ST—centinued. 

5.  A  patent  must  be  construed  according  to  the  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 

granting  of  it.    McOhtrg  v.  Kingsland,  322. 

6.  The  sufficiency  of.  the  description  in  a  specification  is,  in  general,  a  question 

of  fact  for  the  jury.    Wood  v.  UnderMll,  432. 

7.  The  sufficiency  of  a  description  in  a  specificatiou  is,  in  general,  in  patents 

for  a  composition  of  matter,  as  well  as  in  patents  for  machines,  a  question 
of  fact  for  the  jury;  but  when  the  specification  of  a  new  composition  of 
matter  gives  only  the  names  of  the  substances  to  be  mixed  together,  witli- 
out  stating  any  relative  proportion,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  declare 
the  patent  vacant.    Ibid. 

8.  But  when  the  patentee  gives  a  certain  proportion  as  a  general  rule,  which 

on  the  face  of  the  specification  seems  generally  applicable,  the  patent  will 
be  valid,  though  some  small  difference  in  the  proportions  may  be  occasion- 
ally required,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  materials  made  use  of.    Ibid. 

9.  The  specification,  under  our  laws  and  practice,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  com- 

ponent part  of  the  letters  patent.    Mogg  v.  Emerson,  438. 

10.  Patents  may  be  united,  if  two  or  more,  included  in  one  set  of  letters,  relate 

to  a  like  subject,  or  are  in  their  nature  connected  together.    Ibid. 

11 .  Models  and  drawings  are  a  part  of  the  letters  patent.    Ibid. 

12.  A  patent  is  to  be  construed  by  the  acts  in  force-  at  the  time  of  its  issue. 
,     Ibid. 

13.  The  true  rule  of  construction,  in  respect  to  patents,  is  to  apply  to  them  plain 

and  ordinary  principles,  and  not  to  yield  to  subtleties  and  technicalities 
likely  to  prove  ruinous  to  a  class  of  tlie  community  so  inconsiderate  and 
unskilled  in  business  as  men  of  genius  and  inventors  usually  are.     Ihid. 

14.  The  question  whether  the  patent  is  sufficiently  clear  in  its  description,  is 

one  of  law  only  so  far  as  regards  the  construction  of  the  written  words 
used.    Ibid. 

15.  Under  the  act  of  1793,  the  specification  was  not  necessarily  made  a  part  of 

the  letters  patent ;  but  the  inventor  had  a  right,  if  he  pleased,  to  incor- 
porate it  into  the  letters  as  a  part  of  them.    Hogg  v.  Emerson,  634. 

16.  The  specification,  when  thus  voluntarily  annexed,  became  a  part  of  the 

patent  by  general  principles,  as  clearly  as  it  does  since  by  the  words  of  tlie 
law.    Ibid. 

17.  A  patent  for  more  than  one  invention  is  not  void,  if  they  are  connected  in 

their  operation.    Ibid. 

18.  The  drawings,  as  well  as  the  specifications,  may  be  looked  to  for  explanation 

of  :uiything  obscure  in  the  patent.     Ibid. 

19.  A  patent  is  not  void  because  it  does  not  bear  the  same  date  witli  a  previeus 

foreign  patent,  taken  out  by  the  patentee ;  the  monopoly,  however,  is  lim- 
ited to  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  foreign  patent.  0''Reilly  v. 
Morse,  763.  ,  , 

'20.  A  patentee  cannot  talce  out  a  subsequent  patent  for  a  portion  of  his  first 
'     invention,  and  thereby  extend  his  monopoly.     Ibid. 

21.  But  the  validity  of  a  patent  cannot  be  impeached  upon  the  ground  that  it  is 

an  Improvement  upon  a  former  invention.     Ibid. 

22.  The  claim  is  not  to  be  taken  alone,  but  in  connection  with  the  specifica- 

tion ;  the  whole  instrument  is  to  be  construed  together.  Brooks  v.  Fishe, 
846. 
.23.  Under  the  act  of  1790,  a  patent  was  made ^nma-/acie  evidence;  that  act  was 
repealed  by  the  act  of  1793.  Hence  a  patent  was  not  received  in  courts  of 
justice  as  even^j-tmo^/acie  evidence  that  the  invention  patented  was  new  or 
useful.    But  thsact  of  1836  introduced  a  now  system,  and  under  it— its 
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inquisition  and  examination — a  patent  is  vecuived  as  prima-facie  evidence 
of  tlie  ti-uth  of  the  facts  asserted  in  it.     Corning  v.  Burden,  867. 

25.  The  patentee  may  so  restrict  his  claim  as  to  cover  leis  than  he  invented,  yet 

such  an  interpretation  should  not  be  put  upon  his  claim  if  it  can  fairly  be 
construed  otherwise.     Winans  v.  Denmead,  887. 

26.  What  is  the  ithina;  patented,  is  a  question  of  law,  to  be  determined  by  tlie 

court  from  tlie  letters  patent.    Ibid. 

27.  The  jury  are  to  determine  whetlier  the  specifications,  including  the  claim, 

are  so  precise  as  to  enable  any  skillful  person  to  make  the  thing  described. 
Battin  v.  Taggert,  969. 

28.  The  Patent  Acts  do  not  operate  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States  ;  and 

the  patentee's  right  of  property  cannot  extend  beyond  the  limits  to  which 
the  law  itself  is  confined.     Brown  v.  Duciiesne,  1015. 

29.  The  rights  of  property  and  exclusive  use  granted  to  a  patentee,  do  not 

extend  to  a  foreign  vessel  entering  our  poi-ts.    Ibid. 

30.  The  benefit  to  the  community  at  large  was  doubtless  the  primary  object  in 

granting  and  securing  tlie  monopoly.    Kendall  v.  Winsor,  1108. 

31.  This  was  at  once  the  equivalent  given  by  the  public  for  the  benefits  bestowed 

by  the  genius  and  skill  of  individuals,  and  the  incentive  to  further  eflbrts. 
Ibid. 

PAETICTILAK  PATENTS. 

1.  Burden's  patent  for  rolling  puddle  balls,  issued  December  10, 1840.    Corning 

V.  Burden,  867. 

2.  Carver's  patent  for  ribs  of  cotton-gins,  issued  June  12,  1838 ;  reissued  No- 

vember 16,  1839.     Carver  v.  Hyde,  316. 

3.  Foote's  patent  for  stoves,  issued  May  26, 1842.     Silsby  v.  Foote,  1071. 

4.  Goodyear's  patent  for  India-rubber.     Shined-goods  patent,  issued  March  9, 

1844 ;  soft-rubber  patent,  issued  June  15, 1844 ;  i-eissued  December  25, 1849. 
Hartshorn  v.  Day,  1031 ;  Day  v.  Union  Rubber  Co.,  1062. 

5.  Hanson's  patent  for  lead  pipe  machines,  issued  March  29,  1841 ;  antedated 

August  31,  1837 ;  reissued  March  14,  1846.  Le  Soy  v.  Tatham,  657 ;  Ibid., 
1116. 

6.  McCormick's  patents  for  harvesters,  issued  June  21,  1834 ;  issued  June  31, 

1845 ;  issued  October  23,  1847 ;  reissued  May  24,  1853.  Seymour  v.  McCor- 
mick,  1004;  McCormiek  v.  TalcoU,  1085. 

7.  Morse's  patents  for  electric  telegraphs.     "■Magnetic,"  issued  June  20,  1840; 

reissued  January  25,  1846;  reissued  June  13,  1848.  "Local  Circuit,"  is- 
sued April  11,1846;  reissued  June  13,1848.  "Chemical,"  issued  May  1, 
1849.    House  Instrument;  Columbian  Instrument.    CReilly  v.  Morse,  7S3. 

8.  Page's  patent  for  circular  portable  saw-mills,  issued  July  16, 1841 ;  extended 

July  17, 1855.    Fhillips  v.  Page,  1143. 

9.  Prouty  &  Mears'  patent  for  plows,  issued  March  4,  1836.    Prouty  v.  Bug- 

gies, 311. 

10.  Stimp^on's  patent  for  rails  for  railroad  carriages,  issued  August  23,  1831. 

Stimpson  v.  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  R.  R.  Co.,  535. 

11.  Winans'  patent  for  eight-wlieeled  oars,  issued  October  1,  1834.     Winans  v. 

New  York  and  Erie  R.  B.  Co.,  1096. 

12.  Winans'  patent  for  coal  cars,  issued  June  26, 1846.     Winans  v.  Denmead,  887. 

13.  Wood's  patent  for  making  brick  or  tiles,  issued  November  9,  1836.     Wood 

V.  Underhill,  432. 

14.  Woodwnrth's  patent  for  planiiis;-maohines,  issued  December  27,  1828 ;  ex- 

tended November  16,  1842;  reissued  July  8,  1845;   disclaimer  as  to  the 
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application  of  the  circular  saw  filed  January  2,  1843.  Wilson  v.  Bousseau, 
357 ;  Woodworth  v.  Wilson,  428 ;  Brooks  v.  Fishe,  846 ;  Livingston  v.  Wood- 
worth,  922. 

PATENTED  ARTICLES  OR  MACHINES. 

1.  Under  the  rule  laid  down  in  Wilson  v.  Rousseau,  4  How.,  646,  (1845,)  where 

the  material  of  a  combination  ceases  to  exist,  in  whatever  way  that  may 
occur,  the  right  to  renew  depends  upon  tlie  riglit  to  make  the  invention. 
If  the  riglit  to  malie  does  not  exist,  there  is  no  right  to  rebuild.  Wilson  v. 
Simpson,  515. 

2.  But  it  does  not  fallow,  wlien  one  of  the  elements  of  the  combination  has 

become  so  mucli  worn  as  to  become  inoperative,  or  has  been  broken,  that 
the  machine  no  longer  exists  for  restoration  to  its  original  use  by  the  owner 
who  has  bought  its  use.  "When  the  wearing  or  injury  is  partial,  then  repair 
is  restoration,  and  not  reconstruction.    Ihid. 

3.  Repairing  partial  injuries,  whether  they  occur  from  accident  or  wear,  is  only 

refitthig  a  machine  for  use ;  and  it  is  no  more  tlian  that,  though  it  shall  be 
a  replacement  of  an  essential  part  of  a  combination.     Ibid. 

4.  But  if  a  patented  machnie,  as  a  whole,  should  happen  to  be  broken  so  that 

its  parts  cannot  be  readjusted,  or  be  so  much  Worn  as  to  be  useless,  a  pur- 
chaser cannot  uiake  or  replace  it  by  another,  but  must  buj'^  a  new  one. 
The  doing  of  either  would  be  a  reconstruction.    Ibid. 

5.  If,  however,  it  is  a  part  essential  to  its  use,  then  the  right  to  repair  and 

replace  occurs.    Ibid. 

6.  The  right  to  replace  the  cutters  in  Woodworth's  planing-maohine  is  a  part 

of  the  invention  transferred  to  an  assignee,  as  the  cutters  must  be  replaced 
every  sixty  or  ninety  days.    Ibid.  __ 

7.  And  an  assignee  of  a  right  to  use  such  a  planing-machine,  who  has  the  right 

to  continue  the  use  of  a  particular  machine  after  the  extension  of  the  pat- 
ent, may  replace  the  cutters  when  worn-out,  without  destroying  the  iden- 
tity of  the  machine.  The  right  to  replace  is  a  part  of  the  invention  trans- 
ferred.   Ibid. 

8.  A  replacement  of  temporary  parts  does  not  alter  the  identity  of  a  machine, 

but  preserves  it,  though  there  may  not  be  in  it  every  part  of  its  oiiginal 
material.    Ibid. 

9.  Contracts  in  relation  to  a  patented  machine  are  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the 

States,  and  are  subject  to  State  jurisdiction.     Wilson  v.  Sandford,  532. 

10.  A  patented  article,  when  individual  property,  is  subject  to  State  taxation. 

Bloomer  v.  McQuewan,  730. 

11.  The  value  of  the  machine  in  the  hands  of  a  purchaser  for  use,  does  not 

depend  on  the  time  for  which  the  exclusive  possession  is  granted  to  the 
patentee,  nor  upon  the  exclusion  of  others  from  its  use.  He  does  not  look 
to  the  duration  of  the  exclusive  privilege,  but  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
thing  he  buys.    Ibid. 

12.  "When  a  patented  machine  rightfully  passes  to  the  hands  of.  a  purchaser 

from  auj'  person  authorized  to  convey  it,  such  machine  is  no  longer  under 
the  peculiar  protection  granted  to  patented  rights.  Chaffee  v.  Boston 
Belting  Co.,  1124. 
.  13.  By  a  valid  sale,  the  patented  machine  becomes  the  individual  property  of 
the  purchaser,  and  it  is  no  longer  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  but  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  situated.  Ibid. 
14.  The  ijersou  acquiring  title  may  continue  to  use  the  machine  until  it  is  worn- 
out,  or  may  reijair  it.    Ibid. 

See  Action;  Administbatoes ;  Extension. 
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PENALTIES. 

1.  Under  section  6  of  the  act  of  1831,  the  penalty  of  fifty  cents  on  each  sheet, 

(whether  prhited,  or  beuig  printed,  or  puWished,  or  exposed  to  saie.)  is 
limited  to  the  sheets  in  the  possession  of  the  defendant.  Backus  v.  Gould, 
495, 

2.  A  penal  statute  must  be  construed  strictly.    Ibid. 

PLEADING. 

If  the  matter  alleged  in  a  plea  is  not  a  bar  to  the  action,  tlie  plaintiffs  may 
submit  tlie  question  of  law  to  tlie  court,  or  tliey  may  deny  tlie  facts  alleged 
in  the  plea,  and  go  to  tlie  jury.     Grant  y.  Raymond,  140. 
See  Defense;  Gbnekal  Issue. 

PRINCIPLE. 

1.  The  patentees  claim  the  combination  described  as  their  invention,  whicli 

can  only  be  sustained  by  establishing  its  novelty.  The  question  whether  a 
newly-discovered  property  of  lead  might  be  patented,  is  not  in  the  case. 
Le  Boy  v.  Tatham,  657. 

2.  A  patentee  claimed  the  application  of  the  expansive  and  contractive  power 

of  a  metallic  rod,  by  dillerent  degrees  of  heat,  to  open  and  close  a  damper : 
ffeld,  That  it  was  a  valid  claim,  Und  that  the  patent  was  good.  Silsby  v. 
Fooie,  1071. 

3.  However  brilliant  the  discovery  of  a  new  principle  may  be,  to  make  it  use- 

ful it  must  be  applied  to  some  practical  purpose.     Le  Boy  v.  Tatham,  lllG. 

4.  The  practical  application  of  the  principle  to  some  useful  purpose  is  the  test 

of  its  value.     Ibid. 

See  Akt  ;  Effect  ;  Machine  ;  Mode  ;  New  Application. 

PRIOR  KNOWLEDGE  OR  INVENTION. 

1.  The  pilor  construction  and  use  of  a  thing,  in  one  instance  only,  for  private 

use,  and  which  had  been  forgotten  or  abandoned,  before  the  invention  of 
the  same  thing  by  another  who  obtained  a  ijatent  for  it,  will  not  invali- 
date such  patent.     Gayler  v.  Wilder,  576. 

2.  Where  a  person,  P,  invented  an  improvement  in  safes,  for  which  improve- 

ment letters  patent  were  secured  in  1843,  and  it  was  proved  that  C, 
between  the  yeai-s  1829  and  1832,  had  constructed  for  his  own  use  a  sale 
substantially  the  same,  and  used  the  same  until  1838,  when  it  passed  out  of 
his  hands,  and  no  olher  trace  of  it  was  shown,  and  there  was  no  evidence 
that  P  even  had  any  knowledge  of  the  invention  and  use  by  O:  Held, 
That  F  was  to  be  considered  as  a  first  and  original  inventor,  uotvvitli- 
standiug  the  prior  use  by  C.    Ibid. 

3.  By  the  knowledge  referred  to  in  section  6  of  the  act  of  1836,  is  meant  knowl- 

edge and  use  existing  in  a  manner  accessible  to  the  public.    Ibid. 

4.  The  original  inventor,  means  the  first  inventor,  subject  only  to  tlie  provision 

of  section  15  of  the  act  of  1836.  The  law  authorizes  no  presumption  of  fflr- 
getfulness.  The  question  is.  Was  C's  invention  prior  to  F's?  It  is  of  no 
importance  that  C's  was  only  used  for  his  private  purpose.  The  invention  is 
the  question,  and  not  the  manner  of  its  use.  If  F  was  not  the  original  and 
first  inventor,  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  patent.  The  illustration  of  a  lost  art  is 
not  apposite  to  the  case.  Ibid.  (McLean,  J.,  and  Daniel,  J.,  dissenting.) 
See  Defenses;  General  Issue;  Invention;  Public  Work. 

PRIOR  USE. 
1.  The  meaning  of  the  words  "not  known  or  used,"  in  section  1  of  the  act  of 
1793,  is  that  the  invention  must  not  have  been  known  or  used  by  others  be- 
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Jore  the  application.  If  it  were  necessary  for  the  inventor  to  employ  others 
to  assist  him,  or  if  before  his  application  his  iuventipn  should  be  used  with- 
out his  consent,  such  knowledge  or  use  will  not  invaliilate  tlio  patent.  Pen- 
nock  V.  Dialogue,  127. 

2.  If  the  inventor  puts  his  invention  into  public  use,  or  sells  it  for  public  use, 

before  he  makes  application  for  a  patent,  such  use  can  be  set  up  as  a  bar  to 
liis  patent,  under  section  6  of  the  act  of  1793.    Ibid. 

3.  There  may  be  cases  in  whicli  a  knouludgi!  of  tlie  invention  may  be  surrepti- 

tiously obtained,  and  communicatcHl  to  tiie  public,  that  do  not  affect  the 
right  of  tlie  inventor.  Under  sucli  circumstances,  no  presumption  can  arise 
in  favor  of  an  ab^idonment  of  the  right  to  the  public  bj'  the  inventor,  though 
an  acquiescence  on  his  part  will  lay  the  foundation  for  such  a  presumption. 
Shaw  V.  Cooper,  173. 

4.  It  would  be  a  fair  construction  of  section  15  of  the  act  of  1836,  that  if  an 

inventor  allow  another  to  use  his  invention  bsfore  making  application  for 
a  patent,  such  public  use  would  make  the  subsequently-obtained  patent 
void.  But  if  such  use  is  regarded  as  under  a  license,  the  patent  might  still 
be  valid.    McClurg  v.  Kingsland,  322. 

5.  Section  7  of  the  act  of  1839  lias  exclusive  reference  to  an  original  application 

for  a  natent,  not  to  a  renewal  or  reissue  of  it.     Stimpson  v.  Weit  Chester  B. 
R.  Co.,  330. 
See  Abandonment ;  Abts,  Lost;  Defenses;  General  Issue;  Invention; 
License  ;  Keissub  ;  Statutes,  Constkuction  of. 

PROCESS.  ^ 

See  Art;  Manufacture;  Mode;  Pkinciplb. 

PUBLIC  WORK. 
A  book  introduced  in  evidence,  under  section  13  of  the  act  of  1836,  is  not  evi- 
dence of  any  other  facts  or  matter  contained  in  it,  beyond  the'  description 
of  the  invention  referred  to.     Seymour  v.  McCormick,  1004. 
See  Defenses;  Genebai,  Issue;  Invention. 

REISSUE. 

1.  Under  the  Patent  Act  of  1793,  the  Secretary  of  State  had  power  to  receive  a 

surrender  of  a  patent,  and  issue  a  new  patent  for  the  unexpired  portion  of 
the  term,  when  the  defect  in  tlie  specification  arose  from  mistake,  without 
fraud  or  misconduct  of  the  patentee.     Grant  v.  Raymond,  146. 

2.  In  the  case  of  a  surrender  of  a  patent  and  a  reissue,  the  new  patent,  and  the 

proceedings  on  which  it  issues,  have  relation  to  the  original  transaction. 
The  time  of  the  privilege  still  runs  from  the  date  of  the  original.  The  sec- 
ond patent  cannot,  in  any  respect,  be  considered  as  independent  of  the  first. 
Ibid. 

3.  The  holder  of  a  defective  patent  may  surrender  it  to  the  Department  of  State, 

and  obtain  a  new  one.  The  new  patent  ha^  relation  to  the  original  transac- 
tion.    Shaw  v.  Cooper,  173. 

4.  A  reissued  patent  being  only  a  continuation  of  the  first  one,  tlie  rights  of  the 

patentee  are  to  be  ascertained  by  the  law  under  which  the  original  applica- 
tion was  made.    Ibid. 

5.  Evidence  is  admissible  to  show  that  there  are  diiferences  between  an  original 

and  a  reissued  patent,  and  to  explain  those  differences.  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton  li.  R.  Co.  v.  Stimpson,  292. 

6.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  reissued  patent  should  contain  any  recitals  that  the 
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prerequisites  to  the  grant  of  it  have  been  duly  complied  with,  for  the  law 
presumes  that  they  have  been.    Ibid. 

7.  Under  the  acts  of  1830  and  1836,  no  prior  use  of  an  invention  under  a  defec- 

tive patent  can  take  away  the  right  to  talie  oat  a  new  and  amended  one. 
Stimpson  v.  West  Chester  E.  R./Co..  830. 

8.  As  by  section  13  of  the  act  of  1836  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  author- 

ized to  issue  a  renewed  patent,  the  inquiry  afterwai-d  in  regard  to  the  sur- 
render is  limited  to  the  question  of  fraud  in  the  surrender.    Ibid. 

9.  The  manner  in  which  the  mistalve  or  inadvertencfe  may  have  occurred,  is  im- 

material. The  action  of  the  government  iu  renewing  the  patent  must  be 
considered  as  closing  this  point,  and  as  leaving  open  for  inquiry  the  ques- 
tion of  fraud  onlj'.    Ihid. 

10.  The  Commissioner  of  Patents  can  lawfully  reissue  letters  patent  on  an 
amended  specification  during  the  existence  of  an  extended  terra.  Wilson 
V.  Rousseau,  357. 

n.  The  right  to  surrender  an  old  patent  and  to  receive  another  was  given  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  patentee  to  give  a  more  perfect  description 
of  his  invention,  when  any  mistake  was  committed  in  his  first.  O'Reilhj 
V.  Morse,  763. 

12.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  see  that  a  reissued  patent 

does  not  cover  more  than  the  first.    Ibid.  * 

13.  It  is  presumed  that  the  reissued  patent  does  not  cover  more  than  the  origi- 

nal.    Ibid. 

14.  Variations  from  the  former  specification  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  Is 

for  a  different  discovery,  as  the  right  to  surrender  is  given  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  tlie  patentee  to  give  a  more  perfect  description.    Ibid. 

15.  Whether  the  defect  be  in  the  specification  or  claim,  under  section  13  of  tlic 

act  of  1836  the  patentee  may,  by  an  amended  specification  or  claim,  euro 
the  defect.  When  the  specification  or  claim  is  so  vague  as  to  be  inoper- 
ative or  invalid,  an  amendment  may  give  it  validity.  Battin  v.  Taggert, 
969. 

16.  The  reissued  patent  must  be  for  substantially  the  same  invention,  though  it 

be  described  in  terms  more  precise  and  accurate  than  in  the  former  patent. 
But  a  new  and  different  invention  cannot  be  claimed.    Ibid. 

17.  The  descriljing  a  part  of  a  machine  in  the  first  patent,  but  without  mailing 

any  claim  to  it,  does  not  deprive  the  inventor  of  a  right  to  a  patent  for  such 
part.    Ibid. 
See  Aliens;  Commissioner  of  Patents;  Defenses;  Disolaimee;  Ex- 
perts; Fraud;  Infringement;  Jury;  Mistakes  in  Patents. 

KEPOETS. 
No  reporter  can  have  any  copyright  in  the  written  opinions  of  a  court,  nor  can 
tlie  judges  confer  on  any  reporter  any  such  right.     Wheatcm  v.  Peters,  200. 

REPEAL   OP  PATENT. 

See  Courts. 

RESTRAINT   OF  TRADE. 
An  agreement  stipulating  that,  under  certain  conditions,  one  party  shall  cease 
the  manufacture  of  a  patented  articla,  is  not  void  as  being  la  restraint  of 
trade.    Kinsman  v.  Parklmrd,  997. 

REVERSED  CASES. 

See  Examined  Cases. 
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SEOEET  USE  OP  INVElfTIOK. 
An  inventor  who  designedly,  and  with  the  view  of  applying  an  invention  in- 
definitely and  exclusively  for  his  ovvn  profit,  withholds  it  from  the  public, 
comes  not  within  the  policy  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  is  not  entitled  to 
favor,  if  during  such  concealment  another  person  should  bring  into  use 
the  same  invention.  Kendall  v.  Winsor,  1108. 
See  Abandonment. 

SPECIFICATION. 

1.  The  specification  has  two  objects :  one,  to  make  known  the  manner  of  con- 

structing the  invention ;  the  other,  to  put  the  pliblic  in  possession  of  what 
the  party  claims  as  his  own  invention.  '  Evans  v.  Eaton,  48. 

2.  A  specification  whidft  mixes  np  the  new  and  tJie  old,  but  does  not  explain 

what  is  the  nature  or  limit  of  the  invention  claimed,  cannot  be  sustained. 
Ibid. 

3.  All  that  the  law  requires  is  that  the  specification  should  be  clear  enough  to 

be  understood  by  ordinary  mechanics,  and  tliat  the  thing  described  could 
be  made  fi'om  it,  considering  the  specification  as  a  whole,  and  adverting  to 
the  drawings  on  file.    Hogg  v.  Emerson,  634. 
See  Combination  ;  Composition  of  Matter  ;  Defenses  ;  Drawings  ; 
Form;  Oath;  Patent. 

STATUTES,  CONSTRUCTION  OF. 

1.  The  act  of  January,  1808,  for  the  relief  of  Oliver  Evans,  is  not  to  be  con- 

strued so  as  to  exempt,  oitlier  from  treble  or  single  damages,  the  use  sub- 
sequent to  tlie  passage  of  such  act  of  the  machinery  mentioned  therein, 
which  was  erected  subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  the  original  patent  and 
previous  to  the  passsige  of  such  act.    Evans  v.  Jordan,  3. 

2.  The  right  to  recover  damages  for  using  liis  patent  arises  not  under  this  law, 

but  under  the  general  Patent  Law  of  1793.    Ibid. 

3.  Though,  under  the  general  Patent  Law^,  a  doubt  might  arise  whether  im- 

provements on  different  machines  could  be  comprehended  in  the  same 
patent,  so  as  to  give  a  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  several  macliines 
separately,  as  well  as  a  right  to  tlie  exclusive  use  of  those  macliines  in 
combination,  the  "  act  for  the  relief  of  Oliver  Evans ''  authorizes  the  issuing 
to  him  of  a  patent  granting  to  him  the  full  and  exclusive  right  in  liis 
invention  and  improvements  in  tlie  art  of  manufacturing  flour,  and  in  the 
several  machines  he  has  invented,  discovered,  improved,  and  applied  to 
that  purpose.     Evans  v.  Eaton,  8. 

4.  Taking  the  whole  together,  his  patent,  under  such  act,  is  to  be  construed  las 

a  grant  of  the  general  result  of  the  whole  machinery  and  of  the  improve- 
ments in  each  machine ;  and  he  may  claim  under  his  patent  the  exclusive 
use  of  his  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  flour, 
and  ill  the  several  machines  wliicli  he  lias  invented,  and  in  his  improve- 
ments on  machines  prevlouslj^  discovered.    Ibid. 

5.  Many  of  the  provisions  of  our  Patent  Acts  are  derived  from  the  principles 

and  practice  which  have  prevailed  in  the  construction  of  those  of  England. 
Fennoch  v.  Dialogue,  127. 

6.  The  Patent  Act  of  1790  used  the  words  "  not  known  or  used  before,"  without 

adding  tlie  words  "  the  application,"  in  connection  with  the  structure  of 
the  sentence  in  which  they  stand ;  they  might  have  referred  either  to  the 
tiiiie  of  the  invention  or  of  the  application.  The  addition  of  the  latter 
words  in  the  act  of  1793  must  have  been  ex  industria,  and  with  the  inten- 
tion to  clear  away  a  doubt.    Ibid. 
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7.  The  settled  purpose  of  the  United  States  has  ever  been  to  confer  on  the 

authors  of  useful  uiventions  an  exclusive  right  in  their  inventions  for  tlie 
time  mentioned  in  their  patent.  The  laws  which  are  passed  to  give  effect 
to  tliis  i)urpose  ought  to  be  construed  in  the  spirit  in  whioit  they  have  been 
made,  and  should  be  fairly  executed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Orant  v.  Raymond,  146. 

8.  The  great  object  of  the  Patent  Aots  is  to  secure  to  the  public  the  advantages 

to  be  derived  from  tlie  discoveries' of  individuals,  and  the  means  it  employs 
are  the  compensation  made  to  those  individuals  for  the  time  and  labor  de- 
voted to  these  discoveries,  by  the  exclusive  riglit  to  make,  nse,  and  sell  the 
things  discovered  for  a  limited  time.     Ibid. 

9.  The  "copyright"  recognized  by  the  act  of  1790,  is  presumed  to  be  tlio  right 

of  property  virhich  an  author  has  at  common  law  in  his  manuscript.  This 
protection  is  given  as  well  to  books  published  as  to  manuscript  copies. 
Wheaton  v.  Peters,  200. 

10.  The  proviso  of  section  3  of  tlie  act  of  1S32,  is  in  affirmance  of  the  prhiciples 

laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Pennock  v.  Dialogue,  2  Pet.,  1 ;  Grant 
v.  Raymond,  6  Pet.,  241-45 ;  and  Shaw  v.  Cooper,  7  Pet.,  314, 315.  McClurg 
V.  Kingsland,  322. 

11.  As  the  exception  in  the  proviso  is  limited  to  the  use  of  the  invention  under 

a  special  license,  after  tiae  grant  of  the  original  patent,  it  leaves  the  use 
prior  to  the  application  for  such  patent  clearly  obnoxious  to  the  principle 
established  in  Pennock  v.  Dialogue,  2  Pet.,  1  (1829),  whereby  the  patent 
would  become  void.    Ibid. 

12.  The  object  of  section  7  of  the  act  of  1832,  is,  first,  to  protect  the  person  who 

has  used  the  thing  patented  from  any  liability  to  the  patentee  or  his  as- 
signee; and,  second,  to  protect  the  riglits  granted  to  the  patentee  against 
any  infringement  by  any  other  person.    Ibid. 

13.  This  section  relieved  the  patentee  from  the  effects  of  the  former  lavirs,  while 

it  puts  the  person  who  has  had  such  prior  use  on  the  same  footing  as  if  he 
had  a  special  license  from  the  inventor;  wiiioh,  if  given  before  the  applica- 
tion for  a  patent,  would  justify  a  continued  use  of  it  after  it  issued,  without 
liability.    Ibid. 

14.  It  is  not  limited  to  patents  for  machines,  but  embraces  inventions  for  modes 

of  doing  a  thing,  as  a  new  improvement  in  ttie  art  of  casting  iron.     Ibid. 

15.  The  words  ''newly-invented  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  mat- 

ter," and  "such  invention,"  mean  the  "invention  patented,"  and  the 
words  "specific  machine,"  refer  to  "  the  thing  as  originally  patented,"  bnt 
not  to  any  newly-invented  improvement  on  a  thing  once  patented.    Ibid. 

16.  Prior  to  the  act  of  1832,  the  only  mode  of  prolonging  the  term  of  a  patent 

was  by  means  of  private  acts  of  Congress.     Wilson  v.  Rousseau,  357. 

17.  The  meaning  of  the  words  "things  jjatented,"  In  the  latter  part  of  section 

18  of  the  act  of  1836,  when  construed  in  connection  with  the  simple  right 
to  use,  without  tlie  right  to  make  and  vend,  has  reference  to  the  maoliine 
patented.    Ibid. 

18.  The  phrase  "to  the  extent  of  their  interests  therein,"  means  tlieir  interests 

in  the  patented  machines,  be  that  interest  in  one  or  more  at  the  time  of  the 
extension.     Ibid. 

19.  After  the  act  of  1790,  the  petition  alone  seldom  contained  anything  as  to  the 

patent  beyond  a  mere  title ;  sometimes  fuller,  and  again  very  imperfect 
and  general,  with  no  other  allegations,  oi-  suggestions,  or  descriptions  what- 
ever, except  those  in  the  schedule  or  specification.    Hogg  v.  Emerson.  438. 

20.  But  the  specification,  being  filed  at  the  same  time,  and  often  in  the  sam ; 
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paper,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  part  of  it.  To  comply  with  the 
law,  by  inserting  in  the  patent  at  least  the  substance  of  the  petition,  the 
ofiBcers  inserted,  by  express  reference,  the  whole  descriptive  portion  of  it  as_ 
contained  in  the  schedule.     Ibid. 

21.  The  phraseology  of  the  act  of  1836,  in  respect  to  what  the  patent  shall  con- 

tain, was  changed  from  that  of  the  acts  of  1790  and  1793,  in  order  to  con- 
form to  the  nsagc  and  construction  under  the  act  of  1793.    Ibid. 

22.  Aiormal  transfer  of  a  copyright,  by  the  act  of  1834,  is  required  to  be  proved 

and  recorded  as  a  deed  for  the  conveyance  of  land,  and  such  record  operates 
as  a  notice.     Little  v.  Hall,  989. 

SUGGESTIONS.  * 

Information  or  advice  received  from  men  of  science,  in  the  course  of  an  in- 
ventor's researches,  will  not  impair  his  right  to  the  character  of  an  inventor. 
O'Reilty  V.  Morse,  763. 

SUPERSEDEAS. 
"Where  an  appeal  from  a  decree  is  taken  within  ten  days  f I'om  the  rendition  of 
the  decree,  it  is  in  time  to  operate  as  a  supersedeas;  and  so  also  if  taken 
within  ten  days  after  the  decree  is  settled  and  signed.     Silsby  v.  Foote, 
1065. 

WITNESSES. 

See  Evidence;  Models. 

WEIT  OP  EBBOE. 

1.  A  judgment  of  a  Circuit  Court,  i-endered  upon  an  agreed  statement  of  facts, 

may  be  reexamined  by'this  court  on  a  writ  of  error.  Stimpson  v.  Baltimore 
and  Susquelianna  B.  B.  Co.,  535. 

2.  A  writ  of  error  will  not  lie  from  an  act  the  doing  of  which  was  a  matter  of 

discretion  with  the  court.     Silsby  v.  Foote,  717. 

3.  A  second  writ  of  error  brings  up  for  revision  nothing  but  the  proceedings 

subsequent  to  the  mandate.     Sizer  v.  Many,  937. 

4.  Where,  after  the  mandate,  the  court  below  did   nothing  but  tax  the  costs, 

and  these  amounted  to  less  than  two  thousand  dollars :  Held,  That  no  writ 
of  error  would  lie.     Ibid. 

See  AppEAi;  Bills  op  Exceptions. 
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